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Mulllna  Advice  ie  Boat  Buyers 


Bef m  yoQ  bay  any  bost,  baUt  by  any  manuf aetarer,  seUing  at  any  i»riee,  ask  the  f ollowinff  questionsr* 

our  hull  ffoaranteed  against  puncture,  and  wul  jrou  pay  for  repairing  it  if  it  should  be  punefcuredT 
I  your  hull  guaranteed  against  leaking,  water-k}gging,  opening  seams,  and  the  necessi^  of  calldngt 


First— Is  your  hull  i 


nteed  against  puncture,  and  i 

ranteed  against  leaking,  wate „ , 

Third— Is  your  hull  equipped  with  air-tight  compartments,  and  guaranteed  as  safe  as  a  life-boat? 

Poarth— will  you  absolately  guarantee  the  speed  of  your  motor  boats,  and  will  you  take  them  back  and  refund  tte 
purchase  price  if  they  do  not  noake  the  speed  guaranteed. 

Rfth— Is  your  engine  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  defects  in  workmanship  and  material,  mechanically  aceuratew 
perfect  running*  and  will  you,  in  case  of  my  inability  to  ran  my  engine,  send  a  man  to  start  it  for  me. 

MuHlns  Pressed  Steel  Boats 

Are  Sold  Undoa*  the  Above  AbBOhtie  Oumrmntee 

They  are  built  of  smooth,  prewed  steel  plates,  with  air  chambers  in  each  end  like  a  life  boat  The  smooth,  steel  boll  has 
handsome  lines,  and  glides  through  the  water  with  the  least  possible  resistance— they  are  faster,  more  durable,  and  safer— 
they  don't  crack,  leak,  dry  out  or  sink— are  elegant  in  design  and  finish. 

The  MuUins  Steel  Motor  Boats  have  rovolatlonlzed  motor  boat  building,  and  are  superior  in  erery  war  to  wooden 
motor  boats.  They  are  eanlpped  with  Mnlllns  Reversible  Engines,  so  simple  In  construction,  and  so  dependable  thata  Iwy 
can  run  them,  and  the  Mulllns  Improved  Underwater  Exhaust,  which  makes  them  absolutely  noiseless. 

Write  For  Our  Free  lilustFated  Cataloctta  of  Motor  Boots— Row  Boots— H  anting  and  Rshlnff  Boots* 

THE  W.  H.  mULUMB  OO.,        322  FmmnkUn  BirmBi,  BmtmBh  Ohio. 
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ALAS 


TTrIp  Worth  While 


V^vP^^'N 


1600  Miles  of  an  ever-changing 

panorama    of  the    world's    grandest 

^  ^_j-^^_  ^        scenery — a  continuous  pro- 

Cp**       tClVf**        gram  of  pleasure, 

I  ^hlVI    *.  From  Seattle  or  Van eewver  to 

Skae^ayi    a   thou sand-m ill e  trip 

throuEh  the  Qiuiei  water*  of  the 

"maid*  passac^"    Pfom  Stcmguay 

lo  White   Hor&e  over  the  once 

drpiided  White  P»*a.  In  a  com- 

foriable    railway    tTAlnt    thence 

down  the  ncenig  Yukon  River  to 

DswftDti  City  m  the  Klcndike— 

*' where  the  ffold  comei  ff  om." 

^^rite  for  our  beaLtitiFut  illtis- 
trfttifd  booklela  nbciyt  this  trip  to 
**Thc  Laad  of  Ni«btlc»»  D*ya." 
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T>       J    ^  «  ,A       A    recently    pub- 

wSr^  lished  letter  of 
Moyer-Haywi^d  Trial  President  Roose- 
velt  has  again  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  whole  Nation 
to  the  approaching  trial  of  William  I). 
Haywood,  charged  with  the  assassina- 
tion of  former  Governor  Steunenberg,  of 
Idaho.  The  trial,  the  various  aspects  of 
which  were  described  at  length  by  Mr. 
Luke  Grant,  of  Chicago,  in  The  Outlook 
for  April  6,  is  set  for  May  9  at  Bois^, 
Idaho.  Many  labor  organizations  of 
the  country  have  interested  themselves 
in  Haywood's  defense,  which  is  an  en- 
tirely propet  ttiing  to  do  if  this  interest 
is  kept  with?n  the  bounds  of  law,  order, 
and  decency.  But  some  of  the  revolu- 
tionary and  demagogic  self-appointed 
labor  leaders  have  surpassed  all  limits  of 
public  morals  in  their  attempts  to  preju- 
dice the  case.  In  a  Socialistic  paper 
called  The  Appeal  to  Reason,  which  is 


Price  $3  a  year 
V  10  cents  a  copy 

published  in  Kansas,  and  which  we  are 
informed  has  a  large  circulation,  Eugene 
Debs  prints  a  hysterical  and  outrageous 
attack  upon  President  Roosevelt,  called 
out  by  the  recent  publication  of  a 
private  communication  to  Congressman 
Sherman  in  which  the  President  charac- 
terized Messrs.  Moyer,  Haywood,  and 
Debs  along  with  Mr.  Harriman  as  "  un- 
desirable citizens."  In  his  attack  Debs 
uses  such  language  as  thisr: 

He  [the  President]  uttered  a  lie  as  black 
and  damnable,  a  calumny  as  foul  and  atro- 
cious, as  ever  issued  from  a  human  throat. 
The  men  he  thus  traduced  and  vilified,  sit- 
ting in  their  prison  cells  for  haviner  dutifully 
served  their  fellow-workers  and  having 
spurned  the  bribes  of  their  masters,  tran- 
scend immeasurably  the  man  in  the  White 
House,  who  with  the  cruel  malevolence  of  a 
barbarian  has  pronounced  their  doom.  .  .  . 
There  is  not  a  bloated  plutocrat  in  the  land 
who  would  not  hail  witn  joy  the  election  of 
William  H.  Taft  as  President ;  he  would  be 
almost  as  acceptable  to  these  vultures  as 
Roosevelt  himself.  .  .  .  Such  is  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  President,  who  condemns 
workingmen  as  murderers  when  they  are 
objectionable  to  the  trusts  that  control  his 
administration. 

Of  course  the  President  has  never  con- 
demned Moyer  and  Haywood  as  mur- 
derers. He  has  not  even  used  the  word. 
But  demagogues  like  Debs,  who  happily 
do  not  represent  the  law-abiding  work- 
ingmen of  the  country,  never  let  facts 
interfere  with  their  endeavor  to  excite 
envy  and  class  hatred.  The  genu- 
ine advocate  of  popular  rights,  like  the 
President,  combats  government  by  the 
mob  as  earnestly  as  government  by  the 
plutocrats. 


The  President's 
Real  Attitude 


At  first  the  President 
ignored  critics  of  the 
Debs  class,  but  finally, 
on  receiving  a  letter  from  Honor^  Jaxon, 
of  Chicago,  Chairman  of  the  "Cook 
County  Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone  Con- 
ference," he  has  made  a  dignified  reply. 
This  "  Conference  "  recently  formed  is 
composed  largely  of  revolutionary  Social- 
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ists,  ^ut  represents  comparatively  few 
trades  unions.  On  its  official  stationery 
the  words  are  printed :  "  Death  cannot, 
will  not,  and  shall  not  claim  our  brother." 
President  Roosevelt  turned  the  shafts  of 
criticism  leveled  at  himself  against  his 
critics.  Referring  to  the  above  phrase, 
he  said :  "  This  shows  that  you  and  your 
associates  are  not  demanding  a  fair  trial, 
but  are  announcing  in  advance  that  the 
verdict  shall  only  be  one  way,  and  that 
you  will  not  tolerate  any  other  verdict 
Such  action  is  flagrant  in  its  impropriety, 
and  I  join  heartily  in  condemning  it.'* 
The  President,  while  declaring  that  his 
characterization  of  the  accused  men 
could  not  in  any  sense  be  interpreted 
as  an  opinion  of  their  guilt  in  connection 
with  the  murder  of  Steunenberg,  did  not 
mince  words  in  repeating  his  private 
opinion  of  them.  "  Messrs.  Moyer, 
Haywood,  and  Debs,"  he  said,  "  stand 
as  representatives  of  those  men  who 
have  done  as  much  to  discredit  the  labor 
movement  as  the  worst  speculative  finan- 
ciers or  most  unscrupulous  employers  of 
labor  and  debauchers  of  legislatures  have 
done  to  discredit  honest  capitalists  and 
fair-dealing  business  men.  They  stand 
as  the  representatives  of  those  men  who 
by  their  public  utterances  and  mani- 
festoes, by  the  utterances  of  the  papers 
they  control  or  inspire,  and  by  the  words 
and  deeds  of  those  associated  with  or 
subordinated  to  them,  habitually  appear 
as  guilty  of  incitement  to  or  apology  for 
bloodshed  and  violence.  If  that  does 
not  constitute  undesirable  citizenship, 
then  there  can  never  be  any  undesirable 
citizens."  This  letter  of  tiie  President 
is  written  at  a  time  when  his  political 
enemies  are  doing  all  they  can  to  turn 
the  "  labor  vote  "  against  him  and  his 
policies.  Its  courage  and  practical  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  reply  will  be  widely  rec- 
ognized by  all  good  citizens. 


What  Hanari  Jaxon 
Represents 


Who  is  Honor^ 
Jaxon,  the  man  who 
wrote  the  letter 
which  drew  forth  the  denunciation  of 
the  President?  Jaxon  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  representative  of  organized 
labor,  although,  at  various  times  in  his 
career  in  the  United  States  he  has  been 


connected  with  labor  unions.  Jaxon  is 
a  Canadian  with  a  strong  streak  of  In- 
dian blood  in  his  veins.  He  acted  as 
"  secretary  of  state  "  to  Louis  Riel  in 
the  Northwest  Rebellion,  escaped  from 
a  Canadian  prison  after  the  rebellion 
was  put  down,  and  reached  Chicago 
during  a  strike  of  carpenters  in  1886. 
He  sought  admission  to  the  union,  and 
because  of  his  ability  to  speak  and  write 
he  soon  was  in  charge  of  the  strike. 
With  a  map  of  the  city  before  him,  he 
marked  off  the.  buildings  where  non- 
union men  were  employed,  and  is  cred- 
ited with  being  the  first  man  to  intro- 
duce "  slugging  "  tactics  on  a  systematic 
basis  into  Chicago's  industrial  disputes. 
Since  then  he  has  worked  at  various 
occupations.  He  has  engaged  in  con- 
tracting and  building,  he  has  studied 
law,  he  has  worked  as  a  canvasser  and 
solicitor,  and  three  years  ago  attained 
some  notoriety  as  the  first  disciple  of 
Jacob  Beilhart,  the  founder  and  leader 
of  the  Spirit  Fruit  cult.  Jaxon  is  now 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of 
"non-resistance."  His  claim  to  recog- 
nition as  a  labor  representative  rests  on 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Canvassers'  and  Solicitors'  Union.  This 
is  a  local  organization  not  recognized 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  its  membership  is  composed  of 
Jaxon  and  one  other  man,  also  an 
agitator.  Between  them  they  pay  the 
small  per  capita  tax  necessary  to 
entitle  them  to  representation  in 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  for 
the  privilege  of  airing  their  theories 
on  the  floor  and  writing  resolutions. 
Jaxon  courts  notoriety,  and  in  getting 
recognition  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  he  has  reached  the  height 
of  his  ambition. 


The  Standard  Oil 

Company  and 

Secret  Rates 


The  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana 
has  been  found  guilty 
in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Chicago  of  accepting  se- 
cret freight  rates  in  violation  of  the 
Elkins  Inter-State  Commerce  Law.  The 
indictment,  which  contained  1 ,903  counts 
(each  of  which  represented  a  single  ship- 
ment of  oil),  charged  that  the  Standard 
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had  accepted  a  rate  of  six  cents  a  hundred 
p.)iinds  on  oil  shipped  f  om  Whiting, 
Indiana,  to  East  St.  Louis.  Illinois,  when 
the  published  tariffs  fixed  the  legal  rate 
at  eighteen  cents,  and  a  rate  of  seven 
and  a  half  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
on  oil  shipped  from  Chapell,  Illinois,  to 
St  Louis,  the  legal  rate  being  nineteen 
and  a  half  cents.  In  defense  the  Com- 
pany contended  that  the  rates  were  not 
solicited  or  accepted  knowingly  or  with 
an  intent  to  violate  the  law;  that  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  is  not  now 
nor  ever  has  been  engaged  in  inter-State 
commerce ;  that  the  tariffs  on  which  the 
Government  based  much  of  its  case  had 
not  been  posted  in  accordance  with  the 
governing  statute ;  and  that  rates  equiva^ 
lent  to  the  concessions  alleged  to  have 
been  accepted  were  available  over  the 
Burlington  and  the  Chicago  and  Eastern 
Illinois  Railways.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  six  weeks'  duration  of  the  trial  more 
than  three  tons  of  documentary  evidence 
were  submitted  to  the  jury.  Way  bills, 
shipping  orders,  receipts,  pages  from 
account  books,  and  transcripts  of  records 
to  the  number  of  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand were  put  in  evidence.  After  only 
two  hours'  deliberation  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty  on  1,462  counts,  the 
other  counts  in  the  indictment  having 
been  stricken  out  by  the  presiding  judge 
in  his  charge  to  the  jury.  A  motion  for 
a  new  trial  was  entered  by  the  defense, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  case  will 
be  carried  on  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  penalty  for 
the  offenses  of  which  the  Standard  is 
convicted  would  be  fines  amounting  to 
$1,462,000,  if  the  minimum  penalty  of 
$1,000  prescribed  by  the  Elkins  Law 
were  imp3sed.  The  maximum  penalty  of 
$20,000  for  each  offense,  which  it  is,  of 
course,  inconceivable  that  the  judge 
would  inflict,  would  make  an  aggregate 
fine  of  nearly  thirty  million  dollars. 
The  conviction  of  the  Standard  in  such 
full  measure  is  an  ample  justification  of 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Garfield,  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  (now  Secretary 
ofthe  Interior),  in  submitting  last  May  his 
report  on  the  transportation  of  petroleum, 
that  "the  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
habitually  received  from  the  railroads, 
and  is  now  receiving,,  secret  rates  and 


other  unjust  and  illegal  discrimina- 
tions. .  .  .  Many  of  these  discrimina- 
tions were  clearly  in  violation  of  the 
inter-State  commerce  law."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment was  strenuously  and  half-con- 
temptuously  denied  by  the  officials  of  the 
Company.  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Arch- 
bold,  two  vice-presidents  of  the  Stand- 
ard, in  commenting  on  Mr. _ Garfield's 
report,  declared :  "  We  say  flatly  that 
any  assertion  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  been  or  is  now  knowingly 
engaged  in  practices  which  are  unlawful 
is  alike  untruthful  and  unjust.  .  .  .  There 
have  been  no  secret  rates  nor  unlawful 
discrimination  in  the  interest  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company." 


nn.     A  c,    '  A      The  first  annuai 
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American  Society 

of  International  Law  closely  and  appro- 
priately followed  the  first  annual  Peace 
and  Arbitration  Congress.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  Washington,  and  was  really 
a  continuation  of  the  sessions  of.  the 
Peace  Congress.  The  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion included  the  development  of 
international  law;  the  second  Hague 
Conference ;  rights  of  foreigners  in  the 
United  States  in  case  of  conflict  between 
Federal  treaties  and  State  laws ;  immunity 
from  capture  during  war  of  non-offend- 
ing private  property  upon  the  high  seas ; 
contraband  of  war ;  the  transference  of 
prize  cases  from  municipal  courts  to  an 
international  court ;  and  the  forcible  col- 
lection of  contract  debts.  In  the  discus- 
sions the  Secretary  of  State  and  two  ex- 
Secretaries  of  State  participated.  Mr. 
Olney  was  characteristically  caustic  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  Government's 
policy  regarding  Santo  Domingan  debts 
and  the  acquirement  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  without  compensation  to 
Colombia.  In  this  connection  he  paid 
his  vigorous  respects  to  the  corollaries 
now  derived  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine ; 
for  instance,  if  a  South  American  State 
does  not  behave  itself  well  (good  behavior 
according  to  our  own  standards,  of  course) 
it  may  be  coerced  by  the  United  States 
into  doing  the  right  thing;  if  necessary, 
may  have  its  revenues  sequestered  and 
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collected  by  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Olney  declared  that  that  Doctrine  cannot 
be  invoked  in  support  of  such  pretensions ; 
the  United  States  must  not  make  itself 
"an  international  American  boss."  He 
did  not  add,  however,  that  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  Cleveland 
administration  precisely  this  charge  was 
brought  against  his  commitment  of  the 
Government  to  what  seemed  even  to 
many  Americans  a  startlingly  high- 
handed policy  regarding  Venezuela.  Mr. 
Olney  might  have  followed  his  destructive 
criticisms  by  detailed  suggestion  as  to 
what  should  have  been  done  with  regard 
to  Panama  and  Santo  Domingo  to  pro- 
duce the  same  result  by  methods  in  his 
estimation  less  objectionable  than  those 
pursued.  In  discussing  the  Drago  Doc- 
trine regarding  the  forcible  collection  of 
debt,ex-Secretary  of  State  Foster  properly 
declared  the  doctrine  to  have  been  orig- 
inated by  Alexander  Hamilton  more  than 
a  century  ago.  Mr.  Straus,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  declared,  as  did  Mr.  Bryan  at 
the  Peace  Congress,  that  any  neutral 
nation  supplying  a  warring  nation  with 
money  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a 
hostile  act.  Another  of  Mr.  Bryan's  pro- 
posals at  the  Congress  was  echoed  by 
Professor  Woolsey,  that  a  "  cooling"  time 
of  thirty  or  sixty  days  should  intervene 
between  the  proclamation  of  war  and  the 
actual  hostilities.  Such  an  arrangement,' 
as  many  think,  might  have  obviated  both 
the  South  African  and  Russo-Japanese 
wars.  Admiral  Stockton ,  Professor  Hyde, 
Mr:  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
J.  Barrows  discussed  the  subject  of  pro- 
tecting private  property  at  sea,  an  issue 
perhaps  more  realizable  in  favorable 
action  at  The  Hague  than  any  other. 


Mr.  Root 
on  Japan 


But,  as  at  the  Peace  Congress, 
so  at  the  International  Law 
meeting,  the  most  noteworthy 
address  was  that  of  the  President  of  the 
Society,  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary 
of  State.  The  determination  of  ques- 
tions of  National  policy,  he  justly  de- 
clared, has  now  shifted  from  a  few  rulers 
in  each  country  to  the  people,  yet  the  edu- 
cation of  public  opinion  has  really  only 
just  begun.  The  Society,  he  felt,  should 
give  to  our  countrymen  a  clearer  view 


of  their  international  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. To  illustrate  this  kind  of 
service,  Mr.  Root  then  attempted  to 
clear  away  a  popular  misapprehension 
concerning  a  particular  problem — the 
Japanese  school  dispute.  The  treaty  of 
1894  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  provides  for  equality  of  treatment 
"in  whatever  relates  to  tights  of  resi- 
dence and  travel."  Under  the  Califor- 
nia laws,  however,  the  San  Francisco 
School  Board  excluded  Japanese  children 
from  the  primary  public  schools.  The 
Japanese  Government  "  made  represen- 
tations " — that  is,  protested — but,  fortu- 
nately, "  never  for  a  moment  was  there 
the  slightest  departure  from  perfect  good 
temper,  mutual  confidence,  and  kindly 
consideration  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments." Three  questions  Were  raised : 
(I)  Is  the  right  to  attend  the  primary 
schools  a  right  of  residence  ?  (2)  If  so, 
is  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  children  a 
deprivation  of  that  right  ?  (3)  Has  the 
American  Government  the  Constitution- 
al power  to  make  a  treaty  agreement 
with  a  foreign  nation  which  should  be 
superior  to  a  State  law  ?  Popular  mis- 
apprehension arose  from  the  supposition 
that  in  its  assertion  of  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  the  American  Government  was 
asserting  its  right  to  compel  California 
to  admit  Japanese  children  to  its  schools. 
The  treaty  did  not  assert  the  American 
Government's  authority  to  compel  any 
State  to  maintain  public  schools,  or  to 
extend  the  privileges  of  its  public  schools 
to  children  of  any  alien  residents.  But 
the  treaty  did  assert,  declared  Mr.  Root, 
the  right  of  the  United  States,  by  treaty, 
to  assure  to  the  citizens  of  a  foreign 
nation  residing  in  American  territory 
equality  of  treatment  with  the  citizens 
of  other  foreign  nations.  Hence,  as 
regards  education,  the  effect  of  such  a 
treaty  is  not  positive  and  compulsory, 
but  negative  and  prohibitory.  There 
was  and  is  no  question  of  States'  rights 
involved,  says  Mr.  Root.  The  Consti- 
tution vests  the  treaty-making  power 
exclusively  in  the  National  Government. 
While  there  are  certain  implied  limita- 
tions arising  from  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  those  limitations  do  not 
touch  the  making  of  treaty  provisions 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  aliens  within 
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our  territory.  Mr.  Root  quotes  decisions 
of  the  United  States  courts  confirmatory 
of  this  power  of  treaty-making.  **  It  has 
been  settled  for  more  than  a  century*  that 
the  fact  that  a  treaty  provision  would  inter- 
fere with  or  annul  the  laws  of  a  State  as 
to  the  aliens  concerning  whom  the  treaty 
is  made  is  no  impeachment  of  the  treaty's 
authority."     Moreover, 

Since  the  rights  ...  to  be  accorded  to  for- 
eigners in  our  country  .  .  .  are  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  treaty  provision  .  .  .  and  since  such 
rights  .  .  .  may  be  given  by  treaty  in  con- 
travention of  the  laws  of  any  State,  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  the  treaty-making  power 
alone  has  authority  to  determine  what  those 
rights  .  .  .  shall  be. 

Hence,  concludes  Mr.  Root,  there  was 
no  real  question  of  power  and  no  ques- 
tion of  State  rights  arising  under  the 
Japanese  treaty.  But  there  was  one 
serious  question  underlying  the  whole 
subject :  What  was  to  be  the  effect  upon 
a  proud,  sensitive,  highly  civilized  peo- 
ple of  the  imputations  of  inferiority  and 
abuse  received  here  ? 

People  now,  not  governments,  make  friend- 
ship or  dislike,  sympathy  or  discord,  peace 
or  war  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  people  who  permit 
themselves  to  treat  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries with  discourtesy  and  insult  are  surely 
sowing  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 


^    _    .         A  strike  of  street  lamplight- 
Strike  *  amusing  in  some  of  its 

aspects  but  really  serious  and 
significant  when  properly  considered, 
was  declared  in  New  York  City  last 
week,  and  is  still  in  progress  at  this 
writing.  The  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
pany has  a  monopoly  in  lighting  both 
the  streets  and  the  buildings  of  the  city, 
as  it  controls  all  the  gas  plants  and  all 
the  public  electric  light  ser\'ice.  The 
citizens  therefore  depend  on  this  cor- 
poration to  make  the  city  streets  safe  to 
the  passer-by  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
The  main  avenues  and  public  squares 
are  lighted  by  electric  lamps,  which,  of 
course,  arejlluminated  at  iiightfail  and 
extinguished  at  daybreak  from  central 
stations.  But  whole  districts  and  many 
miles  of  streets  are  lighted  solely  by  gas 
lamps.  Many  of  these  lamps  have  spe- 
cial incandescent  burners,' to  light  which 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skill.     Several  hundred 


men  are  employed  to  ignite  and  extin- 
guish these  lights,  each  man  being  re- 
sponsible for  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lamps.  They  have 
recently  been  organized  into  a  labor 
union.  On  behalf  of  the  union,  it  is  said 
the  men  are  paid  only  about  a  dollar  a 
day  for  their  work,  which  consists,  not 
only  in  lighting  at  night  and  putting  out 
in  Uie  morning,  but  in  keeping  each  lamp 
in  good  condition.  The  lamplighter  has 
to  provide  the  oil  for  his  torch,  to  buy 
his  own  matches,  to  supply  his  rags  for 
cleaning  globes,  to  put  new  chimneys  in 
when  there  are  breaks,  and  to  keep  the 
mechanical  apparatus  of  the  lamp  in 
good  condition.  He  has  to  be  up  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  make  his 
rounds  in  all  weathers ;  and  it  is  quite 
apparent  to  the  writer  of  this  paragraph — 
who,  during  the  strike,  with  the  aid  of  a 
kitchen  chair  from  his  own  house,  a  wax 
taper,  and  a  private  night  watchman, 
laboriously  lighted  seven  lamps  on  his 
own  city  block,  in  order  to  make  it  safe 
and  passable  tor  his  family  and  his 
neighbors — that  the  job  is  not  an  easv 
one.  Whatever  the  rights  may  be  in  the 
controversy  between  the  lamplighters 
and  the  Gas  Company,  the  company 
cannot  evade  the  fact  that  it  is  responsi- 
ble, by  its  contract  with  the  city  and  its 
duty  to  the  citizens,  for  keeping  the 
streets  lighted.  Efficient  management 
would  have  foreseen  the  strike  and  would 
have  provided'  men  to  light  the  lamps. 
The  company  has  made  no  public  state- 
ment of  any  kind,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
its  own  defense  or  in  excuse  of  its  dere- 
liction of  duty.  Thousands  of  citizens 
found  themselves  suddenly  suffering 
from  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of 
unlighted  streets.  Police  Commissioner 
Bingham  telephoned  instructions  to  every 
precinct  police  captain  to  exercise  spe- 
cial vigilance  in  patrolling  and  protecting 
the  darkened  streets,  and  to  have  the 
police  officers  light  as  many  of  the  lamps 
as  possible.  But  in  numerous  instances 
the  officers  did  not  understand  and  could 
not  manipulate  the  mechanism  of  the 
lamps.  Hundreds  of  lamps  were,  as  in 
the  instance  above  referred  to,  lighted 
by  private  citizens,  and  in  many  cases 
lamps  thus  lighted  burned  continuously 
day  and  night,  because  the  Gas  Com- 
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pany  either  could  not  or  would  not  pro- 
vide men  to  attend  to  them.  The  strike 
has  been  regarded  with  some  amuse- 
ment by  the  daily  newspapers.  It  has 
even  been  suggested  that  a  police  officer 
should  be  detailed  to  compel  each  di- 
rector of  the  oas  Company  to  take  one 
of  his  kitchen  chairs  and  one  of  his  wax 
tapers  and  light  each  lamp  within  a  cer- 
tain radius  of  his  own  house.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  Lamplighters*  Union  is 
arrogant  and  irritating  in  demanding 
what  it  believes  to  be  its  just  rights,  but 
it  is  equally  apparent  that  the  Gas  Com- 
pany has  proved  inefficient  in  dealing 
with  a  crisis,  throwing  the  burden  on  the 
police  department — that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  city  government.  The  episode  indi' 
cates  very  clearly  the  need  of  some  in- 
timate and  authoritative  relation  betweea 
the  municipality  and  those  corporations 
which  have  so  important  a  monopoly  as 
that  of  lighting  city  streets. 


Vo«wwi««,^  ni    ^'^^  ^""^  '^-  Jeanes,  of 

T,  r^         Philadelphia,  has  esUb- 

/coor         j.^j^^^    ,,^^^  p^^^    ^^^ 

Rudimentary  Schools  for  Southern  Ne- 
groes," by  a  gift  of  one  million  dollars. 
She  has  intrusted  the  administration  of 
the  fund  to  Dr.  HoUis  Burke  Frissell, 
Principal  of  Hampton  Institute,  and  Dr. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal  of  Tus- 
kegee  Institute.  According  to  the  state- 
ment trajisferring  the  sum  to  the  trustees 
and  their  successors,  Miss  Jeanes  intends 
this  bequest  to  benefit  rural  schools.  The 
South  is  essentially  a  rural  section ;  and 
the  great  majority  of  Southern  negroes 
dwell  in  rural  communities.  Moreover, 
of  these  all  but  a  very  small  number 
never  have  the  chance  for  any  but  ele- 
mentary instruction.  No  one  who  has 
ever  visited  a  little  district  school  for 
negroes  can  fail  to  understand  the  need 
for  such  a  gift  as  this.  It  is  in  small 
school-houses,  with  their  irregular  attend- 
ance and  their  ill-paid  and  often  incom- 
petent teachers,  that  the  negro  race  must 
receive  its  first  and  most  important  les- 
sons, not  only  in  the  three  R*s^  but  in 
morality,  thrift,  and  good  order.  To 
those  who  complain  that  the  education 
of  the  negro  masses  has  failed,  the  same 
answer  as  that  which  was  given  to  the 


criticism  that  Christianity  was  a  failure 
is  applicable — it  has  never  been  tried. 
The  burden  which  the  Southern  white 
people  have  'aid  upon  themselves  to 
educate  black  .children  as  well  as  white 
children  they  have  bravely  borne;  but 
it  is  not  one  which  they  ought  to  bear 
alone.  The  causes  which  have  at  the 
same  time  brought  to  them  a  dependent 
race  and  visited  them  with  poverty  were 
National.  Such  a  gift  as  the  Jeanes 
bequest  is  therefore  altogether  appro- 
priate. Of  the  trustees  this  bequest  will 
require  the  utmost  tact  and  delicacy. 
Happily,  the  two  men  selected  are  exactly 
fitted  for  this  benevolent  work.  Dr. 
Frissell  is  not  only  the  foremost  leader 
in  the  newest  development  of  education 
in  this  country,  but  is  that  rare  kind  of 
man — a  practical  idealist.  Although  a 
Northerner  in  origin,  he  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  best  Virginians,  and  his 
influence  is  extended  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State  and  of  Hampton's 
constituency.  Dr.  Washington  every  one 
knows  as  the  leader  of  his  race,  not  only 
by  virtue  of  his  insight  and  his  energy, 
but  also  by  virtue  of  his  unfailing  sanity 
and  judgment.  Under  the  administration 
of  these  two  men — one  from  each  race — 
this  fund  can  do  much  to  vitalize  the 
little  district  colored  schools.  The  right 
kind  of  education  for  the  lowliest  negroes 
is  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the 
relations  between  the  races  in  this  land. 


ct  tt  XT/    ru  -         While  the  New 
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Manliness  in  the  Schools  .        ^ 

ture  has   been 

dawdling  over  measures  demanded  by 
public  opinion  throughout  the  State,  it  has 
found  time  to  pass  a  bill  demanded  only 
by  a  class — the  women  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City.  The 
bill  orders  that  the  "  schedules  of  salaries 
shall  provide  that,  where  men  and 
women  are  both  employed  under  any 
particular  schedule,  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  in  salary  on  account  of 
the  sex  of  the  incumbent  of  the  posi- 
tion," This  bill  is  passed,  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  schools  or  of  the  chil- 
dren, but  in  the  interest  of  the  women 
teachers.  As  The  Outlook  has  pointed 
out,  women  cannot,  as  teachers,  perform 
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just  the  same  service  as  men.  At 
certain  ages  particularly,  boys  need  the 
guidance,  direction,  and  example  of  men. 
It  is  only  from  men  that  they  will  learn 
manliness;  and  for  their  exemplars  in 
manliness  they  should  not  be  forced  to 
seek  outside  their  schools.  Even  as 
conditions  are  now,  under  which  men 
are  paid  higher  salaries  than  women, 
the  supply  of  women  teachers  is  much 
larger  than  of  male  teachers.  If  this 
bill  becomes  law,  it  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  keeping  boys  throughout  their  entire 
school  life  under  the  control  of  women 
exclusively.  The  Board  of  Education 
should  be  left  free  to  pay  such  salaries 
as  will  secure  in  right  proportion  the 
masculine  element  in  the  teaching  force. 
The  Outlook  believes  and  has  urged 
that  better  payment  than  the  teachers 
receive  at  present  is  their  right,  but  it 
should  not  be  secured  in  this  way.  We 
hope  this  bill  will  receive  the  veto  of  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  City,  and,  if  it 
comes  to  him,  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State. 

M  n*  t  ^  MM  ^  Howgreatistheneed 
A   Tale  or  Modem     r  .     ,         ,       , 

of  the  operation,  but 
also  of  the  financial  transactions  of  pub- 
lic service  utilities  is  somewhat  startlingly 
illustrated  by  a  letter,  addressed  to  Gov- 
ernor Hughes,  from  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker, 
formerly  the  responsible  executive  official 
of  the  Edison  Company  of  New  York. 
He  reveals  in  the  frankest  fashion  the 
method  by  which  the  Edison  Company 
was  captured  by  another  company,  its 
capital  inflated  from  fifteen  to  ninety 
million  dollars,  and  the  resultant  organi- 
zation brought  under  the  control  of  the 
great  gas  mohopoly  known  as  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company.  He  tells  of 
one  or  two  incidents  in  which  politicians 
of  a  certain  type  figured  as  traders  of 
political  influence  for  money  from  the 
Company's  treasury.  He  then  gives  an 
account  of  the  transformation  of  the 
Company,  which  in  brief  is  as  follows : 
Instead  of  buying  up  competing  com- 
panies, he  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
policy  of  applying  the  eaming^bove  asix 
per  cent  dividend  partly  to  reducing 
rates  and  "  partly  to  offsetting  prelimi- 


nary expenses  of  the  Company,  and 
squeezing  what  little  water  there  was 
out  of  the  stock."  Already  there  was 
the  prospect  of  a  condition  under  which 
the  Company  could  reduce  the  rate  to 
one-half  of  what  it  formerly  had  been  and 
yet  could  pay  a  ten  per  cent,  dividend. 
Jn  the  meantime,  by  semi-political  move- 
ments, Mr.  Anthony  N.  Brady,  with  ex- 
Mayor  Grant  and  a  well-known  trust 
company,  had  organized  a  company, 
bought  the  franchises  of  a  petty  lighting 
organization,  and  made  a  deal  '"■  with  the 
late  W.  C.  Whitney,  then  in  control  of* 
the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, for  the  supply  of  its  *  surplus 
electricity,*"  though  the  Metropolitan 
Company  had  need  for  all  its  electricity. 
Thereupon  the  hint  came  from  a  director 
common  to  both  the  Metropolitan  and 
Edison  Companies  that  the  sale  of  the 
Edison  Company  would  be  wise.  De- 
terred from  opposition  by  the  fear  of  the 
political  power  of  Mr.  Whitney  and 
others,  the  directors  acceded.  Mr.  Bow- 
ker had  to  choose  between  opposing  the 
deal  and  getting  the  best  possible  price 
for  the  stockholders.  He  himself  sacri- 
ficed the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  his 
own  stock  at  a  high  price.  The  Com- 
pany was  greatly  overcapitalized  by  an 
excessive  issue  of  bonds,  which  were 
marketed,  if  not  illegally,  at  least  by  a 
palpable  evasion  of  the  law.  The  order 
reducing  the  rates  was  rescinded.  In 
the  midst  of  these  transactions  there  was 
a  "  Wall  Street  whirl,"  and  a  financial 
battle  between  the  various  interests  con- 
tending for  the  lighting  monopoly  and 
its  vast  profit?.  Finally  peace  was 
made  by  consolidation ;  the  Brady- Whit- 
ney interests  were  absorbed  and  were 
represented  on  the  gas  board.  The  final 
result  has  been  that  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Company  is  now  entire  master  of 
the  gas  and  electric  lighting  of  New 
York  City,  both  public  and  private.  Mr. 
Bowker  says  that  since  the  consolidation 
he  believes  that  the  management  has 
dealt  fairly  with  the  public.  "  But  the 
facts  remain,"  he  adds,  "  that  it  was,  and 
is  still,  possible  to  juggle  with  great 
properties  in  the  roost  unscrupulous 
manner,  and  that  the  consumer  is  re- 
quired to  pay  a  price  that  will  produce 
earnings  on  three  times  the  capitaliza- 
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tion  needed  by  the  industry."  Mr. 
Bowker  sent  this  open  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor to  express  his  approval  of  the 
Public  Service  Commissions  Bill  now 
pending  before  the  Legislature.  Accord- 
ing to  this  bill,  most  of  our  readers  will 
remember,  the  public  utilities  of  the  State 
will  be  put  under  the  control  of  two 
administrative  commissions,  one  for  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  other  for  the  rest 
of  the  State.  Against  this  measure  are 
united  the  hack  politicians,  the  Hearst 
radicals,  and  many  so-called  conservative 
business  interests.  But  the  people  of 
the  State  as  a  whole,  who  have  no  political 
axes  to  grind,  no  pet  doctrines  to  defend, 
and  no  big  financial  projects  to  steer, 
are,  as  Mr.  Bowker  sa>  s,  in  no  mood  to 
have  patience  with  those  who  are  at- 
tempting to  obstruct  Governor  Hughes's 
policy  or  mangle  his  measures. 


The 


While  the  Peace  Con- 
BHHsh  Colonial  «^^f  ^^^  bringing  t<^ 
Conference         ^^^^^    representatives 

of  all  the  great  nations 
in  New  York  City  two  weeks  ago,  a 
Conference  of  the  British  Colonial  Pre- 
miers with  a  number  of  the  members 
of  their  various  Cabinets  was  convened 
at  Whitehall  in  London,  and  the  world- 
wide extent  o'f  the  British  Empire  was 
strikingly  presented  to  the  eye.  This  is 
the  fourth  of  these  Conferences,  which 
were  inaugurated  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  repeated 
at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  in  1897,  and 
again  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward, 
five  years  ago.  In  his  introductory 
speech  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
the  English  Premier,  declared  that  it 
was  not  a  Conference  between  Pre- 
miers and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  but 
between  the  Premiers  and  the  members 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Con- 
ference has  no  power  to  make  bind- 
ing decisions ;  that  lies  with  the  coun- 
try, as  voiced  in  Parliament ;  but  there 
are  matters  of  great  moment  which 
can  be  arranged,  and,  above  all,  there 
can  be  free  expression  of  opinion  of 
all  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  The 
venerable  Guildhall  has  rarely  witnessed 
a  more  interesting  spectacle  or  a  more 
significant   one   than    that   which   took 


place  when  the  Colonial  Premiers  were 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  and  afterwards  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  The 
Premiers  drove  in  procession  through 
the  city,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  represent- 
ing the  Dominion  of  Canada,  riding 
with  General  Louis  Botha,  representing 
the  Transvaal.  Dr.  Jameson  represented 
Cape  Colony ;  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Moor, 
Natal ;  Sir  Robert  Bond,  Newfoundland ; 
Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  Australia ;  and  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  New  Zealand.  In  1897 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  the  central  fig- 
ure, not  only  because  of  his  charming 
personality,  but  because  he  was  the  first 
French-Canadian  Premier  of  Canada. 
In  1902  the  central  figure  was  Mr. 
Richard  Seddon,  of  New  Zealand,  some- 
times called  the  John  Burns'  of  New 
Zealand,  a  leader  in  the  radical  legis- 
lation of  that  colony,  who  had  gone, 
a  poor  boy,  from  a  glass  factory  in 
Lancashire  as  an  emigrant.  At  this 
Conference  South  Africa  is  at  the  fore- 
front in  popular  interest,  and  General 
Botha,  who  made  such  a  stubborn  and 
gallant  fight  against  the  British  in  South 
Africa,  is  the  foremost  man  in  popular 
attention.  The  sturdy  Dutch  fighter 
and  Lord  Roberts,  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, whose  military  skill  had 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  General 
Botha's  commanding  abilities  as  a  strat- 
egist, sat  side  by  side,  on  the  friendliest 
possible  terms — a  visible  sign  of  the  cor- 
dial and  equable  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  South  Africa.  Two  resolu- 
tions, presented  by  Australians,  have  been 
considered  at  length;  the  first  inviting 
the  Colonial  Secretary  to  form  a  plan  for 
acquiring  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  colonies,  and  the  second  urging  that 
the  colonies  be  represented  on  the  Impe- 
rial Council  of  Defense  for  advice  in  re- 
gard to  local  questions  on  which  expert 
assistance  may  be  desirable.  At  a  great 
dinner,  attended  by  more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred people,  a  demonstration  was  made 
in  favor  of  preferential  treatment  for  the 
colonies ;  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  the 
course  of  an  address,  declared  that 
Canada  was  on  better  terms  with  the 
United  States  than  ever  before,  but  that, 
in  time  of  distress,  she  would  stand  by 
the  mother  country. 
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In  spite  of  hospitalities  so 
numerous  and  so  exhaust- 
ing that  several  Premiers 
were  compelled  temporarily  to  seek  re- 
tirement, the  Conference  has  organized 
the  movement  of  which  it  is  an  expres- 
sion, so  as  to  consolidate  and  perpetuate 
it.  The  general  trend  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  change 
of  title  from  the  Colonial  to  the  Im- 
perial Conference.  The  meeting  of 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Home 
Government  is  to  be  held  every  four 
years ;  it  is  to  be  presided  over  by 
the  British  Prime  Minister,  who  is  to  be 
ex-officio  President  of  the  Conference  ; 
the  Premiers  of  self-governing  colonies 
and  the  British  Colonial  Secretary  are 
to  be  ex-o(ficio  members;  and  other 
members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
respective  Governments.  Each  Gov- 
ernment is  to  have  one  vote,  and  every 
discussion  is  to  be  conducted  by  not 
more  than  two  representatives  of  each 
Government.  In  order  to  keep  the  vari- 
ous Governments  well  informed  of  one 
another's  movements  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  Conferences,  a  permanent 
secretarial  staff  is  to  be  established 
under  the  direction  of  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, the  duty  of  which  shall  be  to 
obtain  information  for  the  use  of  the 
Conference,  conduct  its  correspondence, 
and  attend  to  the  carrying  out  of  its 
resolutions.  Subsidiary  conferences  are 
to  be  held  between  the  representatives 
of  the  different  Governments  when  mat- 
ters of  importance  cannot  be  postponed 
until  the  next  general  Conference.  This 
is  a  long  step  toward  binding  the  colonies 
in  closer  relations  with  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment, and  bringing  into  co-operation 
the  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 


The  New  Movement 
in  Persia 


The  outside  world 
is  not  yet  as  con- 
scious as  it  should 
l>e  of  the  profound  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  Persia.  It  is  not  that  a 
new  Shah  is  ruling,  for  the  most  im- 
portant changes  took  place  before  the 
death  of  his  predecessor  and  had 
already  resulted  in  the  calling  of  an 
anjuman,  or   Parliament,  representative 


of  the  people.  The  significant  fact  is  that 
the  new  Parliament  is  vigorously  at  work. 
It  has  indefinitely  postponed  the  pro- 
posed loan  from  England  guaranteed  by 
Russia — a  proposition  regarded  as  th? 
first  fruit  of  the  new  understanding^  be- 
tween those  two  Powers — and  has  sub- 
stituted the  establishment  of  its  own 
native  bank,  which  will  issue  an  internal 
loan.  The  present  Shah  has  been  fairly 
well  educated  in  the  ideas  of  representa- 
tive government.  While  heir  apparent  he 
resided  in  Tabriz,  the  second  city  of 
Persia,  where  the  people  forced  him  to 
grant  a  local  anjuman  or  provincial  coun- 
cil. Even  before  the  death  of  his  father 
he  was  forced  to  sign  the  new  national 
Constitution  and  to  guarantee  the  rights 
of  a  national  Parliament.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  to  learn  that  the  influence 
of  the  Tabriz  council  and  of  the  national 
anjuman  has  now  caused  a  local  council 
to  be  formed  in  almost  every  Persian 
province.  Thus  a  new  patriotism  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  cynicism. 
While  criticism  of  existing  customs  is 
sharper  than  ever,  the  motive  is  different 
This  is  seen  in  the  establishment  of  new 
schools  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
existing  mosque  schools  (in  which  the 
rudiments  of  reading  and  writing  are 
taught),  and  the  increase  of  Mohammedan 
pupils  in  the  missionary  schools.  It  is 
especially  seen  in  the  sudden  increase  in 
the  number  and  quality  of  newspapers ; 
free  publication  of  papers  and  books 
being,  for  the  first  time,  allowed.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  confidence  of 
the  leaders  of  the  new  movement  in  the 
authority  to  govern  given  to  them  by  the 
law  of  Mohammedanism  itself.  It  com- 
prises civil  and  criminal  law  as  well  as  re- 
ligious, and  these  leaders  include  many 
of  the  clergy.  This  seems  at  first  surpris- 
ing, for  the  fiercest  extreme  of  fanaticism 
is  found  in  that  class ;  but,  contrary  to  the 
general  supposition,  so  is  the  extreme  of 
liberalism.  The  Mohammedan  clergy 
in  Persia  do  not  constitute  an  organized 
body ;  they  are  a  large  body  of  men  of 
every  shade  and  opinion,  coming  directly 
from  the  people  and  neyer  out  of  touch 
with  them.  Thus  the  liberal  clergy 
become  the  natural  leaders  of  any  popu- 
lar movement.  In  this  Persian  demo- 
cratization of  old  governmental  forms,  as 
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also  in  certain  movements  in  India,  we 
detect  the  influence  of  the  example  of 
Japan.  If  the  Japanese  now  lead  the 
Far  East,  so  the  Persians  may  in  time 
lead  the  Near  East. 


A  Crisis  in 
Belgium 


King  Leopold,  of  whom  it 
has  been  said  that  he  has 
the  best  manners  and  the 
worst  morals  of  any  European  ruler,  has 
been  under  a  heavy  fire  from  a  large 
part  of  the  civilized  world  for  months 
past,  and  has  probably  been  very  indif- 
ferent to  it.  The  things  he  has  done  or 
permitted  to  be  done  in  the  Congo,  with 
his  general  attitude  in  face  of  an  out- 
raged world,  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
would  have  flourished  in  Italy  in  the 
days  of  the  Renaissance,  when  the  strong 
man  often  succeeded  by  virtue  of  a 
powerful  intellect,  a  resolute  will,  and 
an  entire  absence  of  moral  scruples. 
But  the  King  of  the  Belgians  is  now 
getting  a  kind  of  criticism  which  may 
bring  him  to  terms  ;  it  has  brought  him 
home  from  his  vacation  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  face  a  growing  discontent  in 
Belgium  and  an  acute  Cabinet  crisis. 
The  Smet  de  Nayer  Ministry,  which 
went  into  power  in  August,  1899,  has 
been  compelled  to  resign.  It  was  de- 
feated on  the  question  of  the  law 
fixing  the  hours  of  labor  in  mines, 
which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  94  to 
32.  The  Government  party  has  been 
divided  for  some  time  on  questions  of 
labor  legislation;  some  of  its  members 
taking  a  liberal  stand  in  these  matters, 
and  others  favoring  liberal  legislation  as 
the  only  way  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  Socialists  and  the  laboring  classes. 
But  the  Government  would  probably  not 
have  fallen  on  this  issue  alone.  It  was 
the  occasion  rather  than  the  cause  of  its 
defeat.  The  cause  was  the  failure  to 
deal  radically  with  the  situation  in  the 
Congo.  M.  Smet  de  Nayer  found  him- 
self in  the  position  of  having  to  choose 
between  two  masters,  the  King  and  the 
people,  with  no  compromise  possible ; 
and  he  chose  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
dilemma.  The  outrages  committed,  or 
permitted  to  be  committed,  in  the  Congo 
by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  have  at  last 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Belgian 
people,  and  they  are   rising  in  protest 


against  this  modem  infamy.  The  debate 
has  become  very  outspoken.  At  a  gen- 
eral council  of  the  Workmen's  party 
speeches  were  made  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic,  and  the  King  was 
denounced  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  A  general  strike  may  be  one 
of  the  weapons  used  if  the  King  proves 
obdurate;  but  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation  are  manifold. 

»n.  rr  ^  «  Whilc  Amerfcau  farm- 
The  Hudson  Bay  .      ^     ^ 

Route  ...  - 

complammg    of    car 

shortage,  and  railway  companies  are 
studying  how  to  solve  the  problem  of 
transportation  -in  such  a  way  that  facili- ' 
ties  may  always  be  equal  to  an  ever- 
growing demand,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Canada  likewise  is  "confronted 
with  a  similar  problem. .  As  regards  its 
Northwest  probably  an  even  more  urgent 
situation  presents  itself  than  that  which 
confronts  shippers  in  the  United  States. 
In  many  cases  the  wheat-growers  of 
Manitoba  and  Canada's  new  provinces 
find  themselves  unable  to  ship  one  crop 
of  wheat  before  another  is  harvested. 
As  settlers  are  usually  not  prepared  to 
hold  their  crops  a  year  before  market- 
ing, the  lack  of  railway  transportation 
not  only  works  a  hardship  upon  the 
farmer,  but  acts  directly  as  a  stay  upon 
the  development  of  the  new  lands  now 
awaiting  settlement.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  in  view  of  such  a  situation, 
that  the  Dominion  Parliament  has  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  an  early  realiza- 
tion of  the  long-talked-of  and  long- 
planned  railway  to  Hudson  Bay  to  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  the  new  provinces 
which  are  settling  up  so  rapidly.  The 
contingency  now  presented  has  long 
been  foreseen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
Premier  Laurier  said  in  his  speech  upon 
the  subject,  there  has  been  upon  the 
statute-book  for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  a  subsidy  provision  proposing 
to  give  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  such 
a  railway  12,000  acres  of  land  per  mile. 
This  offer,  so  liberal  in  its  provisions, 
has  not,  however,  tempted  any  railway 
company  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  con- 
struction. In  the  natural  sequence  of 
the  settlement  of  new  lands  railways  fol- 
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low  rather  than  precede  populations,  and 
it  requires  extraordinary  inducements, 
such  as  Canada  has  always  shown  her- 
self willing  to  offer,  to  induce  railway 
companies  to  depart  from  this  rule.  The 
time  now  is  ripe,  even  from  the  view  of 
railway  promoters,  for  this  venture  north- 
ward, as  there  is  now  a  considerable 
population  in  part  of  the  region  to  be 
traversed  and  the  tide  of  migration  is 
setting  that  way.  There  are,  moreover, 
no  special  engineering  difficulties  in  the 
way,  though  the  climate  is  hard  upon 
the  roadbed  and  rails.  It  is  true  that 
the  value  of  the  sea  route  by  way  of 
Hudson  Bay,  open  for  only  a  few  months 
in  the  year,  is  another  factor  that  cannot 
be  said  to  be  definitely  ascertained.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  hundreds 
of  years  brought  in  its  supplies  by  that 
route,  but  the  dimensions  of  this  trade 
would  bear  but  an  insignificant  ratio  to 
that  for  which  Canada  is  now  seeking 
an  outlet  by  rail  and  water.  The  feasi- 
bility of  the  sea  route  via  Hudson  Bay 
for  at  least  three  or  four  months  of  the 
year  has  been  settled  by  recent  Govern- 
ment surveys,  and  the  tone  of  the  discus- 
sion in  Parliament,  and  especially  of  the 
utterances  of  Premier  Laurier,  shows  that 
unless  the  railway  companies  soon  de- 
cide to  accept  the  long-offered  subsidy, 
the  Government  may  come  forward  and 
construct  the  road  itself.  Canada  is  no 
longer,  as  it  was  formerly  regarded, merely 
a  narrow  strip  of  territory  along  the 
American  border.  Prospering  provinces 
have  been  organized  in  the  far  North- 
west, and  Manitoba  is  no  longer  seen  to 
be  the  limit  of  Canadian  progress.  The 
country  north  of  the  Lauren tian  Moun- 
tains is  now  being  opened  up ;  excellent 
wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes  have  been 
grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Yukon,  and 
the  time  is  evidently  at  hand  when  the 
new  great  transcontinental  railway  now 
in  process  of  construction  should  be  sup- 
plemented, as  originally  planned,  by  a 
railway  route  to  Hudson  Bay. 


,    „  ..         ,,       The  running  of  the  first 
A    Radway   that    ^^j^   ^^^^  ^^^   ^.j^^^^ 

Goes  to  Sea  •   i       .        »r       t 

mamland  to  Key  Largo 

marked  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of 

what  may  fairly  be  designated  as  a  novelty 


among  railways.  We  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  roads  that  climb  mountains,  dive 
under  rivers,  and  span  chasms  of  abysmal 
depth,  but  it  has  remained  for  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Flagler  to  construct  the  first  sea- 
going railway  in  extending  his  Florida 
East  Coast  system.  The  line  runs  from 
Miami  on  the  mainland  to  Key  West,  a 
distance  of  approximately  one  hundred 
and  fift}'  miles,  and  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  of  construction  it  is  estimated 
that  its  cost  will  be  about  $15,000,000, 
or  upward  of  $100,000  a  mile.  Less 
than  half  the  new  road  will  be  built  on 
natural  foundation.  Skirting  along  the 
curve  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  State 
for  twenty-eight  miles  below  Miami,  it 
then  crosses  to  Key  Largo,  the  longest 
of  the  small  coral  islands  that  are  strung 
out  in  a  curved  line  off  the  Florida  shore, 
terminating  with  Key  West.  In  its 
course  between  these  two  points  the  road 
touches  nearly  thirty  of  these  diminutive 
islets.  Between  these  specks  of  land 
rock  embankknents  will  be  built  wherever 
the  water  is  sufficiently  shallow  to  per- 
mit. Across  the  deeper  portions  and 
those  exposed  to  storms  the  line  will  be 
carried  by  concrete  arch  viaducts.  These 
viaducts  vary  from  one  to  two  miles  in 
length,  and  in  places  the  traveler  on  the 
new  road  will  have  the  unusual  sensation 
of  voyaging  over  ocean  waves  in  a  luxuri- 
ous railway  coach.  The  construction  of  the 
road  presents  many  unusual  engineering 
problems,  though  none,  it  is  declared, 
that  have  not  been  solved  successfully. 
The  materials  of  construction,  including 
not  only  the  rails,  but  also  the  timbers 
for  ties  and  piling,  the  concrete  and 
rock  for  filling,  and  even  the  drinking- 
water  consumed  by  the  laborers  who  are 
building  the  road,  are  transported  long 
distances.  Although  the  water  along 
the  line  of  the  road  is  in  few  places 
more  than  thirty  feet  in  depth,  a  vast 
quantity  of  piling  is  used  on  account  of 
the  exposure  of  the  line  to  violent  storms, 
and  the  concrete  piers  of  the  foundation 
will  be  firmly  anchored  to  the  bed  rock. 
One  of  the  minor  problems  to  be  met 
has  been  that  of  feeding  and  housing  the 
laborers.  This  has  been  solved  by  the 
establishment  of  camps  on  several  of  the 
keys,  and  by  the  construction  of  numer- 
ous house-boats  or  floating  dormitories, 
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in  which  the  men  live  and  which  are 
moved  forward  along  with  the  dredges, 
pile-drivers,  and  other  machinery,  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  progress  of  the  road 
to  the  southward.  In  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  new  road  exten- 
sive docks  and  terminals  are  being  built 
at  Key  West.  Although  this  is  to  be 
the  end  of  the  rail  line,  the  real  terminus 
of  the  road  is  to  be  Havana,  for  huge 
car-ferries  are  to  be  built  to  convey  trains 
direct  to  the  Cuban  capital.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  road  will  be  completed 
within  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  it  will  be  possible  to  enter  a  through 
train  in  New  York,  Chicago,  or  other 
Northern  cities,  and  to  proceed  without 
change  direct  to  Cuba.  The  economic 
importance  of  the  road,  in  addition  to 
extending  the  territory  which  Mr.  Flag- 
ler's operations  have  opened  heretofore 
to  sportsmen  and  pleasure-seekers  for 
their  winter  holidays,  will  be  consid- 
erable. By  uniting  Key  West  to  the 
mainland  it  will  relieve  the  isolation  of 
that  island  city,  and  upon  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal  will  probably  result 
in  making  it  a  port  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  line  will  provide  quick 
passenger  and  express-freight  service  to 
Cuba. 


Andri  Thewriei 


The  poems,  novels,  and 
dramas  of  Andre  Theu- 
riet.  who  died  last  week,  belong  to  the 
mildly  romantic  order.  While  this 
Frenchman  was  notable  in  these  three 
literary  fields,  he  has  been  probably 
most  widely  known  as  a  novelist.  He 
was  simple  and  straightforward  both  in 
conception  of  life  and  in  grasp  of  char- 
acter. His  records  of  the  bourgeoisie 
and  of  provincial  existence  are  thus  un- 
commonplace.  But  they  are  so  in  a 
special  sense.  The  subject  of  illicit  love 
seems  almost  commonplace  in  French 
literature ;  one  is  grateful  to  that  writer 
whose  main  work  is  not  to  elaborate  and 
over-emphasize  this  feature  of  life.  Not 
every  Theuriet  romance,  it  is  true,  is  to 
be  recommended  for  general  reading, 
but,  as  a  whole,  they  are  distinguished  in 
being  distasteful  to  those  naturalists  who 
would  have  in  all  novels  the  crass  and 
ugly  virility  of  a  Zola.     Ten  years  ago 


Theuriet  defeated  Zola  at  an  Academy 
election.  To  Theuriet  life  was  no  sea  of 
corruption  with  but  one  or  two  strong 
swimmers  able  to  withstand  the  mael- 
strom. While  his  emotionalism,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  rarely  intense,  it  is  patently 
sincere.  His  note,  never  shrill,  seldom 
thrilling,  rings  true,  for  it  suggests  the 
autobiographic.  Theuriet  wrote  many 
novels,  but  his  characteristic  aspects  are 
perhaps  best  revealed  in  "  Le  Manage  de 
Gerard,"  "  Sous  Bois,"  "L'Abb^  Daniel," 
"Raymonde."  In  developing  the  plots 
and  characters  of  these  romances,  such 
contemporaries  as  MM.  Copp^e,  Bourget, 
Anatole  France,  all  happily  still  living, 
would  have  been  at  once  more  reaiiistic 
and  more  minutely  psychological.  But 
in  matter  they  would  very  likely  have 
been  less  wholesome  and  in  manner 
less  gentle,  graceful,  harmonious,  light 
in  touch,  unaffected,  yet  sensitive  to  the 
"  mood  of  words."  These  qualities,  too, 
are  all  evident  in  what  to  some  con- 
stitutes Theuriet's  chief  claim  to  fame, 
his  exquisite  descriptions  of  nature,  faith- 
ful, not  flamboyant. 


^  ,  .  ,  ^  ^  .  It  is  proposed  to  mark 
^"crnL^ar-  *e  four  hundredth  year 
smce  Calvm's  birth  m 
1509  by  erecting  at  Geneva  a  memorial 
of  the  Reformation.  It  is  an  interna- 
tional undertaking  to  commemorate  the 
wide  influence  of  the  Reformation  as 
seen  in  a  broad  historical  view.  Not 
only  the  great  Genevan,  but  the  great 
men  of  other  lands  who  have  carried  on 
his  liberating  and  uplifting  work,  will 
have  place  in  the  proposed  memorial. 
A  strong  committee  in  Geneva,  repre- 
senting all  varieties  of  opinion,  has 
already  raised  a  subscription  averaging 
a  franc  from  every  Protestant  in  the  city. 
Co  operative  efforts  are  being  made  in 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Holland.  America  will  do  her  share. 
This  was  evinced  by  a  meeting  recently 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Princeton,  were  represented 
there,  and  stirring  addresses  in  advocacy 
of  the  enterprise  were  made  both  by 
Calvinists  and  anti-Calvinists,  as  those 
terms  are  popularly  understood.     Presi- 
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dent  Patlon  emphasized  Calvin's  "  Insti- 
tutes of  Theology.*'  President  Eliot  laid 
stress  on  the  fact  that  democracy  and 
liberty  w^e  *  by-products  "  of  Calvin- 
ism. Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  another  well- 
known  and  honored  Unitarian,  honored 
Calvin's  insistence  on  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  "The  modern  world,"  said  he, 
•'damns  weakness,  Calvin  damned  sin, 
and  sin  is  the  best  thing  to  be  damned." 
A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to 
secure  generous  co-operation  with  the 
Genevan  Monument  Association,  which 
•hopes  to  raise  not  less  than  $200,000. 
The  fact  that  the  Pan- Presbyterian  Alli- 
ance is  to  meet  in  New  York  in  1909 
gives  assurance  that  the  great  anniver- 
sary will  be  adequately  commemorated 
in  this  country,  with  an  accentuation  of 
that  emphasis  which  Calvin  laid  so 
strongly  on  social  righteousness. 


Flower- Beds  and 
Telephone  Service 


Flower  gardens  are  a 
novel  means  which 
the  Chicago  Tele- 
phone Company  has  tried  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  its  operators.  In  such 
exchanges  as  had  a  plot  of  ground  the 
young  women  were  offered  individual 
patches  of  ground  for  flower-beds,  and 
rivalry  helped  to  make  the  experiment 
a  success.  One  planted  mignonette 
and  vied  with  another  who  chose  ver- 
bena seeds ;  a  third  kept  a  clump 
of  sweet-peas  as  weedless  as  her  neigh- 
bors who  had  geraniums.  The  com- 
pany furnished  the  seeds  and  the  ground 
all  spaded  and  ready  for  planting.  A  real 
garden  was  new  to  many  of  the  girls.  At 
first  they  made  many  mistakes,  pulling 
up  plants  and  carefully  leaving  sturdy 
weeds  instead.  They  got  down  on  their 
knees  and  dug  in  the  dirt  until  they 
grew  to  be  quite  proficient  gardeners, 
enjoying  it  all  meanwhile  more  than  had 
been  expected.  Some  of  the  operators, 
of  a  thrifty  bent,  grew  lettuce,  radishes, 
and  strawberries.  Their  crops  more  than 
once  were  proudly  picked  by  their  own- 
ers to  be  served  with  the  noon  luncheon 
which  the  company  furnishes  free  to  its 
operators  at  all  the  exchanges.  Roof 
gardens  are  said  to  be  a  possibility  of 
the  future  at  exchanges  where  no  ground 
is  available.     In  the  downtown  district 


of  Chicago  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
use  any  ground  for  growing  flowers, 
although  at  the  downtown  as  well  as  out- 
lying exchanges  window-boxes  of  flowers 
are  numerous  and  are  solicitousl)  watched 
by  young  women  employees.  They  have 
had  help  for  all  the  heavy  work,  but 
the  inherent  love  of  women  for  flowers 
has  now  an  opportunity  to  grow  and  to 
streng^en.  The  improved  equipmentand 
the  various  comforts  the  company  has 
furnished  to  make  the  operators  more 
alert  and  cheerful  have  resulted  in  reduc- 
ing the  average  time  of  handling  calls  to 
four  seconds.  This  began  in  furnishing 
rest  rooms  at  exchanges — comfortable 
rooms  full  of  easy  chairs  and  couches 
for  the  rest  periods  of  operators. 
Later  bookshelves  were  furnished,  and 
books  from  the  Chicago  Public  Library. 
It  was  found  that  the  young  women  were 
in  better  condition  to  work  because  of 
these  provisions  for  their  hours  of  lei- 
sure. Then  came  the  lunches,  pictures 
for  the  rest  room  walls,  and  lastly 
the  flower  gardens.  The  expenditure  of 
money  in  this  direction  is  an  interest- 
ing recognition  of  the  tangible  value 
to  the  public  of  a  telephone  operator's 
contentment. 


The  Jamestown  Cele- 
bration 

President  Roosevelt  opened  the  James- 
town Tercentennial  Exposition  on  Friday 
of  last  week  amid  the  roar  of  guns,  the 
music  of  bands,  and  tumultuous  cheers 
from  a  vast  gathering  of  people.  Off 
shore  could  be  seen  the  fleets  of  Ger- 
many, England,  France,  Austria,  and  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  President  in  his 
voyage  across  Hampton  Roads  moved  in 
a  cloud  of  smoke  and  amid  the  thunder 
of  salutes.  The  Presidential  party  was 
met  at  the  Government  pier  by  Mr. 
Harry  St.  George  Tucker,  President  of 
the  Exposition,  accompanied  by  the  Di- 
rectors, and  the  President's  carriage  was 
followed  by  the  carriages  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Congress  and  diplomatic 
corps  in  their  most  brilliant  uniforms  and 
robes.  At  the  opening  exercises  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  became  so  great 
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as  to  menace  the  lives  of  women  and 
children  immediately  in  front  of  the 
speakers'  stand,  and  the  President,  with 
his  usual  tact  and  quickness  of  action, 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  appealed  to  the  men 
in  front  of  him  to  protect  the  women  in 
good  Virginia  fashion.  At  the  close  of 
the  address,  through  a  lane  in  the  crowd, 
the  President  walked  to  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  where  luncheon  was  served. 
It  was  noted  that  some  of  the  foreign 
attaches  who  were  not  accustomed  to 
American  lunches  did  not  know  how  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  opportunities 
and  went  without  food.  There  was  a 
review  of  troops  on  the  Lee  Parade  im- 
mediately after  the  luncheon,  after  which 
the  President  took  his  stand  at  the  door 
of  the  Administration  Building  and  shook 
hands  with  about  six  hundred  people. 
In  the  evening  the  entire  fleet  in  the 
Roadstead  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 
The  grounds  and  buildings  are  not  yet 
completely  finished,  and  it  will  probably 
be  several  weeks  before  everything  is  in 
order,  but  the  general  effects  are  impress- 
ive, and,  barring  the  delays  which  always 
attend  the  inauguration  of  such  great 
enterprises,  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful, as  it  certainly  must  be  in  some  ways 
the  most  interesting,  of  the  great  national 
fairs. 

The  President's  speech  rose  fully  to 
the  occasion  ;  there  is  probably  no  man 
in  the  Nation  who  could,  with  greater 
insight  and  sympathy,  describe  and  ap>- 
praise  at  their  true  value  the  work  of  the 
discoverers,  explorers,  and  settlers  of  the 
continent.  After  a  cordial  and  frater- 
nal greeting  to  the  representatives  of 
the  foreign  Powers,  and  especially  to 
those  of  Great  Britain,  from  whence 
there  came  to  this  country  both  the 
Cavalier  and  the  Puritan  type,  our  lan- 
guage, our  law,  our  literature,  and  a 
great  fund  of  common  thought  and  ex- 
perience, the  President  emphasized  the 
great  change  in  relations  between  the 
nations,  and  declared  that  all  true 
patriots  now  earnestly  wish  that  the 
nations  may  advance  hand  in  hand, 
*'  united  only  in  a  generous  rivalr>'  to  see 
which  can  best  do  its  allotted  work  in 
the  world."  He  described  rapidly  and 
picturesquely  the  character  of  the  men 


who  settled  Jamestown,  bringing  out  the 
fact  that,  while  the  English  colonial  stock 
has  left  a  deeper  mark  on  our  National 
life,  both  the  environment  and  the  pres- 
ence of  other  stocks  have  differentiated 
the  American  people,  almost  from  the 
beginning,  from  European  peoples.  The 
story  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  and 
the  land,  of  the  growth  of  the  early 
settlements,  was  briefly  and  vividly  told. 
Touching  on  the  task  of  achieving  inde- 
pendence accomplished  by  the  men  of 
the  Revolutionary  period,  the  President 
said :  "  To  Virginia  was  reserved  the 
honor  of  producing  the  hero  of  both 
movements,  the  hero  of  the  war  and  of 
the  peace  that  made  good  the  results  of 
the  war — George  Washington  ;  while  the 
two  great  political  tendencies  of  the  time 
can  be  symbolized  by  the  names  of  two 
other  great  Virginians — Jefferson  and 
Marshall — from  one  of  whom  we  inherit 
the  abiding  trust  in  the  people  which  is 
the  foundation  stone  of  democracy,  and 
from  the  other  the  power  to  develop  on 
behalf  of  the  people  a  coherent  and 
powerful  government,  a  genuine  and 
representative  nationality." 

The  President's  characterization  of  the 
second  great  crisis,  the  Civil  War,  ought 
to  be  posted  in  every  school-room  in  the 
country  as  the  view  of  a  broad-minded 
and  devoted  patriot,  who  is  able,  as  was 
Lincoln,  to  rise  above  ^the  mists  of  mis- 
understanding and  to  grasp  the  essential 
truth  out  of  the  confusion  and  distor- 
tions of  the  passion  of  the  hour  : 

Oh,  my  hearers,  my  fellow-countrymen, 
great  indeed  has  been  our  good  fortune ;  for 
as  time  clears  away  the  mists  that  once 
shrouded  brother  from  brother  and  made 
each  look  "  as  through  a  glass  darkly  "  at 
the' other,  we  can  all  leel  the  same  pride  in 
the  valor,  the  devotion,  the  fealty  toward  the 
right  as  it  was  given  to  each  to  see  the  right, 
shown  alike  by  the  men  who  wore  the  blue 
and  by  the  men  who  wore  the  gray.  Rich 
and  prosperous  though  we  are  as  a  people, 
the  proudest  heritage  that  each  of  us  has, 
no  matter  where  he  may  dwell,  North  or 
South,  East  or  West,  is  the  immaterial  heri- 
tage of  feeling,  the  right  to  claim  as  his  own 
all  the  valor  and  all  the  steadfast  devotion  to 
duty  shown  by  the  men  of  both  the  great 
armies,  of  the  .soldiers  whose  leader  was 
Grant  and  the  soldiers  whose  leader  was  Lee. 
The  men  and  the  women  of  the  Civil  War 
did  their  duty  bravely  and  well  in  the  days 
that  were  dark  and  terrible  and  splendid. 
We,  their  descendants,  who  pay  proud  hom- 
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age  to  their  memories  and  glory  in  the  feats 
of  might  of  one  side  no  less  than  of  the 
other,  need  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  that  the 
honmge  which  counts  is  the  homace  of  heart 
and  of  hand,  and  not  of  the  lips ;  the  homage 
o(  deeds  and  not  of  words  only.  We,  too,  m 
our  turn,  must  prove  our  truth  by  our  en- 
deavor. We  must  show  ourselves  worthy 
sons  of  the  men  of  the  mighty  days  by  the 
way  in  which  we  meet  the  problems  of  our 
own  time. 

The  President  spoke  frankly  of  present- 
day  dangers,  declaring  that  the  work  of 
this  generation  is  social  and  industrial ; 
that  it  behooves  us  to  remember  that 
men  can  never  escape  being  governed — 
either  they  must  govern  themselves  or 
they  must  submit  to  being  governed  by 
others.  We  are  called  upon  to  deal  with 
an  industrial  situation  in  which' combina- 
tion, alike  in  the  world  of  capital  and 
the  world  of  labor,  is  the  chief  factor. 
In  a  few  passages  the  President  summed 
up  the  spirit  of  his  endeavor  to  secure 
pgid  enforcement  of  law,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Government,  the  proper  regulation 
both  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  interests 
of  the  people,  preserving  at  once  the 
integrity  of  popular  rule  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  private  rights : 

At  the  moment  the  greatest  problem  before 
us  is  how  to  exercise  such  control  over  the 
business  use  of  vast  wealth,  individual,  but 
especially  corporate,  as  will  insure  its  not 
being  used  against  the  interest  of  the  public, 
while  yet  permitting  such  ample  legitimate 
profits  as  will  encourage  individual  initiative. 

It  is  our  business  to  put  a  stop  to  abuses 
and  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  without 
showing  a  spirit  of  mere  vindictiveness  for 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Burke  combined  unshakable  resolution  in 
pressing  the  reform,  with  a  profound  temper- 
ateness  of  spirit  which  made  him,  while  bent 
on  the  extirpation  of  the  evil  system,  refuse 
to  cherish  an  unreasoning  and  vindictive  ill 
will  toward  the  men  who  had  benefited  by  it. 
Said  Burke,  **  If  I  cannot  reform  with  equity, 
I  will  not  reform  at  all.  .  .  .  [There  i.s]  a 
State  to  preserve  as  well  as  a  State  to  re- 
form." 

We  are  unalterably  determined  to  prevent 
wrongdoing  in  the  future  ;  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  trying  to  wreak  such  an  indiscrimi 
nate  vengeance  for  wrongs  done  in  the  past 
as  would  confound  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty. 

Our  purpose  is  to  build  up  rather  than  to 
tear  down  We  show  ourselves  the  truest 
friends  of  property  when  we  make  it  evident 


that  we  will  not  tolerate  the  abuses  of  prop- 
erty. 

In  closing,  the  President  declared  that 
the  Republic  shall  never  become  a  gov- 
ernment of  plutocracy,  or  the  government 
of  a  mob;  that  it  shall  remain  what  the 
fathers  meant  it  to  be :  a  government  in 
which  each  man  stands  on  his  worth  as 
a  man,  where  each  can  have  the  largest 
personal  liberty  consistent  with  securing 
the  well-being  of  the  whole,  and  where 
the  effort  is  consistently  made  to  secure 
for  each  man  such  equality  of  opportunity 
that  he  may  have  a  fair  chance  to  show 
the  stuff  that  is  in  him. 


Two  Radical  Remedies 

The  article  on  another  page  on  "  The 
New  York  Police  "  has  been  carefully  veri- 
fied by  the  editors  of  The  Outlook.  Its 
accuracy  may  be  trusted  by  our  readers. 
The  evils  which  our  contributor  describes 
are  due  primarily  to  a  thoroughly  bad 
organization.  The  policemen  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  their  fellow-citizens. 
They  are  average  men.  If  they  have 
more  than  average  courage,  it  is  because 
their  profession  develops  courage.  If 
as  a  class  they  have  less  than  average 
honesty,  it  is  because  the  organization 
develops  dishonesty.  Radical  evils  call 
for  radical  remedies.  The  evils  which 
our  contributor  describes — and  in  his 
description  he  exaggerates  nothing  and 
sets  down  naught  in  malice — are  radical ; 
we  here  suggest  certain  radical  remedies. 

I.  The  head  of  the  police  force  has  a 
temporary  tenure  of  office ;  his  subor- 
dinates have  a  permanent  tenure.  He 
may  be  turned  out  of  office  at  any  elec- 
tion and  is  likely  to  be  ;  his  subordi- 
nates cannot  be  discharged  for  even 
inefficiency  and  incompetency  without 
legal  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  court 
of  justice  of  their  offense.  The  inevi- 
table result  is  that  the  permanent  force 
look  down  upon  their  temporary  com 
mander.  To  win  his  approval  is  no 
object  ;  to  suffer  his  disapproval  is  no 
disadvantage.  Discipline  under  such  a 
system  is  impossible. 

The  conditions  should  be  reversed. 
The  office  of  Police  Commissioner  should 
be  *non-political ;  its    tenure  should   be 
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measurably  permanent.  There  is  as 
good  reason  for  making  it  both  non- 
political  and  permanent  as  for  so  mak- 
ing the  office  of  judge.  The  Police 
Commissioner  should  be  selected  for 
his  executive  abilities  as  the  judge  is 
selected  for  his  judicial  abilities ;  and, 
being  selected,  he  should  hold  his  office 
for  at  least  half  a  score  of  years.  Twice 
that  term  would  be  better.  Nor  should 
he  be  removable  except  as  a  judge  is 
removable — ^upon  charges  and  after  trial. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tenure  of  the 
policeman  should  not  be  permanent 
The  policeman  is  a  private  soldier.  He 
might  be  enlisted  as  the  soldier  is,  for 
a  brief  term.  But  if  he  were  enlisted  for 
good  behavior,  the  question  whether  his 
behavior  is  good  or  not  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  the  civil  courts.  It  ought  not  to 
be  assumed  that  he  has  a  right  to  his 
office  and  can  be  deprived  of  it  only  by 
l^^l  evidence  of  illegal  conduct.  The 
police  is  essentially  a  military  force ;  it 
should  be  oi^nized  on  military  princi- 
ples. The  Police  Commissioner  should 
have  power  over  the  force  analogous  to 
that  exercised  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  over  an  army.  The  absolute  power 
of  dismissal  ought  not  to  be  lodged  in 
his  hands.  The  private  policeman  should 
have  the  same  right  to  a  court  martial 
that  b  enjoyed  by  the  officers  in  the 
army.  But  the  court  martial  should  be 
no  more  subject  to  review  by  the  civil 
courts  in  the  one  cas^e  than  in  the  other. 
A  court  martial  is  as  competent  to  ad- 
minister justice  as  a  civil  court.  For 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  efficient 
police  or  military  organization  it  is  far 
more  competent.  Injustice  might  some- 
times be  done  to  individual  policemen 
by  a  court  martial  as  injustice  is  some- 
times, done  to  individual  citizens  by  the 
civil  courts.  The  risk  would  be  no 
greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
But  even  if*  it  were  greater,  it  would  be 
better  to  hazard  an  occasional  injustice 
to  an  individual  than  to  inflict,  as  now, 
a  chronic  and  continuing  injustice  on 
the  whole  community. 

Mr.  William  McAdoo,  recently  Police 
Commissioner,  has  proposed  a  definite 
plan  to  secure  this  result.     He  says : 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Legislature  will 
not  give  to  a  single  Commissioner  the  power 


which  courts  martial  have  in  the  army  and 
navy.  If  any  change  is  to  be  made,  there 
fore,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  best  to  have 
a  judge  something  akin  to  a  judge-advocate 
in  the  army  appointed  by  the  Appellate  Di 
vision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  should  be 
a  lawyer  of  good  standing  and  a  man  of  the 
highest  integrity,  who  should  t)t  given  a 
salary  somewhat  near  to  that  of  the  Com 
missioner  himself.  Before  him  all  the  trials 
should  be  held  in  all  parts  of  the  Greater 
New  York,  and  before  him  the  Third  Dep 
uty  Commissioner  could  act  as  prosecutor. 

Mr.  McAdoo  would  have  no  appeal  to 
the  courts  from  this  Judge- Advocate's 
decision  except  in  cases  where  it  was 
disapproved  by  the  Commissioner. 
Whether  this  specific  plan  is  adopted  or 
not — and  there  are  some  manifest  advan- 
tages in  this  plan — ^the  essential  prin- 
ciple is  that  the  discipline  of  the  police 
force  should  not  be  dependent  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  civil  courts.  That  is 
fatal  to  all  discipline.  When  a  man 
enters  the  army,  he  does  so  knowing  that 
his  rights  as  a  soldier  are  dependent 
upon  a  military  tribunal.  When  a  man 
enters  the  police  force,  he  should  under- 
stand that  his  rights  as  a  policeman  are 
dependent  upon  a  police  tribunal. 

II.  In  a  democratic  community  it  is 
very  difficult  to  enforce  a  law  which  direct- 
ly affects  the  entire  community,  if  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  community  is  opposed 
to  its  enforcement.  The  excise  laws, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  in  New 
York  to  enforce,  are  enacted  by  the  pul> 
lie  sentiment  of  the  rural  community  and 
are  opposed  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
municipality.  To  a  large  proportion  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York  City  it  appears 
to  be  no  more  wicked  to  drink  beer  and 
wine  than  to  drink  tea  and  coffee,  and 
no  more  wicked  to  drink  them  on  Sun- 
days than  on  week  days.  The  police- 
men are  chosen  from  this  community, 
share  its  opinions,  and  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  earn  its  ill  will  by  a  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  liquor  laws  which  they  do  not 
believe  in.  But  a  lax  enforcement  of 
these  laws  furnishes  great  opportunities 
and  therefore  great  temptations  to  cor- 
ruption. There  is  but  one  radical  remedy: 
it  is  to  extend  over  the  cities  the  local 
option  law  which  is  now  confined  to  the 
rural  communities,  and  to  extend  over 
Sunday  the  local  option  principle  which 
is  now  applied  only  to  the  week  days. 
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The  Legislature  should  allow  the  cities 
to  vote,  either  as  cities,  or  by  districts 
specifically  defined,  on  the  two  questions, 
first,  Shall  any  sale  of  liquor  be  allowed  ? 
and,  second,  Shall  it  be  allowed  on  Sun- 
days ?  If  New  York  voted  to  allow  a 
Sunday  sale,  the  privilege  of  illicit  sale 
could  no  longer  be  bought  from  police- 
men; if  it  voted  against  Sunday  sale, 
the  enforcement  of  its  decisioh  would  be 
far  easier  than  is  now  the  enforcement 
of  a  decision  imposed  on  the  city  by  the 
country  districts.  In  either  case  the 
opportunities  and  the  temptations  to 
conruption  would  be  lessened.  There 
is  sufficient  local  sentiment  against  pub- 
lic prostitution  and  public  gambling  to 
make  possible  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  against  both.  What  makes  this 
now  difl&cult  is  that  they  join  their  forces 
with  those  of  the  saloon. 

Another  possible  remedy  would  be  a 
State  police,  officered  and  directed  by 
State  authorities  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  State.  But  this  would  be  so  con- 
trary to  the  traditions  and  habits  of  the 
people  that  it  need  not  be  here  con- 
sidered. For  the  present,  at  least,  a 
State  constabulaiy  would  be  possible 
only  as  a  supplement  to,  not  as  a  substi- 
tute for,  local  police. 

III.  Other   methods  of  securing  an 
efficient  and  honest  police  organization, 
though  less  radical,  are  not  less  impor- 
tant.    In  every  city,  as  according  to  the 
new  law  it  is  now  in  New  York,  the 
detective  bureau  should  be  under  the 
autocratic  authority  of  the  Commissioner, 
who  should  have  power  to  appoint  to  . 
that  service  and  to  remove  from  it  with- 
out giving  any  account  of  what  he  had 
done  or  why  he  had  done  it.     In  every 
city  such  secret  societies  as  those  which 
our    contributor    describes    should    be 
broken  up.     Belonging  to  such  a  society 
should  be  sufficient  reason  for  instant 
discharge  from  the  sep^ice.     The  police 
should  be  encouraged  to  maintain  organi- 
zations for  fellowship  and  for  self-help, 
but  they  should  be   open,  not   secret, 
societies.     Police  magistrates  should  be 
secured  who  would  count  it  their  duty 
to  co-operate  with  the  police  in  protect- 
ing society,  not  to  work  aga  'nst  the  police 
in  protecting  the  criminal  classes.     In 
New  York  Mayor  McClellan  has  made 


a  distinct  advance  in  this  respect  by  the 
appointment  of  three  new  police  magis- 
trates. But  these  and  kindred  reforms, 
where  they  are  needed,  would  surely  and 
not  slowly  follow  the  adoption  of  the 
two  radical  principles  which  we  have 
suggested — the  first,  giving  to  the  Police 
Commissioner  a  really  effective  power 
of  discipline  such  as  the  New  York 
Commissioner  does  not  now  possess; 
the  second,  giving  to  the  citizens  of  the 
cities  the  same  power  to  regulate  the 
liquor  traffic  which  in  New  York  State 
is  now  by  law  given  to  the  people  of  the 
rural  districts. 


A  Proven  Failure 

Once  more  a  State  Legislature  has 
displayed  its  incompetence  for  the  task 
of  electing  a  United  States  Senator.  For 
the  rest  of  the  year,  at  least,  Rhode 
Island  will  have  to  remain  but  half  rep- 
resented in  the  Senate.  After  a  dead- 
lock lasting  over  three  months,  and  in- 
volving eighty-one  ballots,  the  Legislature 
has  adjourned  without  selecting  a  suc- 
cessor to  Senator  Wetmore. 

Almost  every  year  has  been  marked 
by  one  or  more  such  deadlocks.  Usu- 
ally they  have  not  been,  like  this,  un- 
broken. Most  of  them  have  ended  in  a 
compromise  or  a  stampede.  Even  in 
those  cases,  however,  the  result  has  been 
hardly  less  unfortunate.  Candidates 
chosen  after  such  long  and  wearisome 
ballotings,  when  every  legislator,  exas- 
perated by  what  he  regards  as  the  ob- 
stinacy of  opposing  factions,  is  subjected 
to  enormous  pressure  from  party  leaders, 
are  not  likely  to  be  those  Aat  calm 
judgment  would  select.  From  1891  to 
and  including  1905  there  were  forty-six 
deadlocks.  In  fourteen  of  them  there 
was  no  election.  In  those  fifteen  years 
about  one-half  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
suffered  from  such  protracted  contests, 
and  several  States  because  of  them  were 
deprived  of  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate. 

These  facts,  together  with  others  con- 
cerning the  practical  effect  of  intrusting 
the  election  of  Senators  to  State  Legis- 
latures, are  presented  effectively  in  the 
volume  by  George  H.  Haynes,  Ph.D., 
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entitled  "The  Election  of  Senators," 
published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  in 
the  series  known  as  American  Public 
Problems.  Dr.  Haynes  gives  the  argu- 
ments both  fur  and  against  the  present 
system.  Although  in  his  own  opinion 
the  gains  from  popular  election,  secured 
by  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  would 
outweigh  the  losses,  he  puts  the  argu- 
ments against  popular  election  as  strongly 
as  those  in  support  of  it.  The  history 
of  Senatorial  elections  as  he  recounts 
it  is  full  of  intrigue,  bargaining,  and  ob- 
structionist tactics,  and  is  even  marred 
by  scenes  of  violence.  If  the  reading  of 
the  plain  facts  there  set  down  tends  to 
diminish  one's  respect  fof  the  United 
States  Senate,  it  reduces  still  more  one*s 
respect  for  State  Legislatures. 

In  view  of  this  sorry  record,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  since  1 890  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  State  Legislatures, 
confessing  as  it  were  their  own  short- 
comings, have  signified  to  Congress  ap- 
proval of  direct  election  of  Senators  by 
the  people,  and  that  in  a  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  a  Resolu- 
tion proposing  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment to  provide  for  such  direct  election, 
the  delegations  of  all  but  two  States  in- 
dorsed the  proposition.  In  addition,  in 
three  States,  California,  Nevada,  and 
Illinois,  a  popular  referendum  has  been 
taken  on  the  subject.  The  majority  in 
favor  of  the  change  was  in  each  instance 
overwhelming :  in  Illinois  it  was  nearly 
six  to  one ;  in  Nevada  nearly  eight  to 
one  ;  and  in  California  it  was  over  four- 
teen to  one.  As  these  and  other  like 
expressions  of  opinion  have  not  been 
confined  to  any  one  section,  so  they 
have  not  been  confined  to  any  one  year. 
They  have  been  both  widespread  and 
continuous.  The  action,  or  rather  the 
inaction,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legisla- 
ture will  add  a  new  bit  of  evidence  to 
that  which  has  already  created  this  pub- 
lic sentiment.  It  is  true  that  the  result 
in  Rhode  Island  is  not  without  its  en- 
couraging aspects;  it  has  proved,  for 
instance,  that  the  supporters  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  can  be  quite  as  im- 
movable as  the  sycophants  of  the  wealthy 
or  the  henchmen  of  a  boss.  But  this 
does  not  in  the  least  obscure  the  fact 
that  once  again  a  State  Legislature  has 


made  a  mess  of  its  undertaking  to  act 
as  a  Senatorial  electoral  college. 

The  worst  of  the  present  method  of 
choosing  Senators,  however,  is  not  that 
it  is  inefficient;  that  would  be  only  a 
negative  fault.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  it 
is  positively  pernicious  in  its  effect.  It 
has  done  injury  to  the  character  of  the 
Senate,  and  it  has  done  much  to  degrade 
the  State  Legislatures. 

What  effect  legislative  election  has 
had  upon  the  Senate  can  be  illustrated 
easily  from  the  State  of  New  York.  No 
one  imagines  that  either  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Piatt  or  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  is 
really  representative  of  the  State. 
Both  are  rich  men,  with  corporate  affili- 
ations. Neither  would  now  be  in  pub- 
lic office  if  he  had  to  rely  on  the  suf- 
frage of  the  people  of  the  State.  They 
are  both  in  the  Senate  simply  because  the 
New  York  Legislature  has  been  ame- 
nable to  the  influence  of  small  but 
powerful  bodies  of  men  who  wished  to 
put  them  there.  These  two  Senators 
are  extreme  cases  of  a  class  of  men  who 
have  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  Sen- 
ate. If  a  rich  man  wishes  to  buy  a  high  i 
office  for  himself,  he  Innks  first  to  \\\emj^Ji 
Senate.     He  does  so  because  he  knows  ' 

tTiaTwhereas  a  whole  State  may  not  be 
purchasable,  a  Legislature  may  be.  The 
general  distrust  of  the  United  States 
Senate  is  not  based  on  vain  imagination. 
It  is  the  character  of  the  Senate  that  has 
furnished  material  for  most  of  the  argu- 
ments against  legislative  election. 

Upon  Legislatures  the  ill  effect  is  even 
more  clear.  It  is  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture that  are  intrusted  the  powers  of 
government  which  affect  the  citizen  most 
intimately.  His  life  is  safeguarded,  his 
property  held,  even  his  family  made  legiti- 
mate, by  virtue  of  the  Legislature's  action ; 
and  his  taxes  are  levied  principally  in 
accordance  with  State  laws.  It  is  there- 
fore to  his  interest  that  the  Legislature 
should  be  mainly  concerned  with  the 
affairs  not  of  the  Nation  but  of  the  State. 
Yet  it  is  indubitable  that  the  function  of 
electing  Federal  Senators  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  divert  the  mind  of 
State  legislators  from  the  affairs  of  the 
State  to  the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  Not 
only  that,  it  has  diverted  it  to  those 
affairs  of  the  Nation  which  are  of  least 
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value  to  the  ordinary  citizen,  namely, 
the  operation  of  National  party  politics. 
As  Dr.  Haynes  says,  "  those  self-chosen 
leaders  whose  only  business  is  politics, 
and  whose  only  politics  is  business, 
never  for  one  moment  forget  that  the 
control  of  Federal  patronage — and  that 
means  of  almost  all  the  really  delectable 
loaves  and  fishes — rests  with  the  Senate." 
The  result  is  a  hopeless  confusion  of 
National  and  State  issues — or,  more  ac- 
curately, the  submergence  of  State  issues 
in  Federal  party  politics.  As  Dr.  Haynes 
points  out,  most  of  the  unfairness  in  con- 
stituting State  Legislatures — as  conspicu- 
ously illustrated  in  "  Connecticut's  rotten 
borough  system  " — is  due  to  the  effort  to 
make  secure  to  some  party  or  class  or 
interest  the  power  to  choose  United 
States  Senators.  Under  the  present 
arrangement  the  legislators  of  a  State 
are  not  chosen  for  the  fitness  to  do  the 
State's  work ;  they  are  chosen  with  ref- 
erence largely  to  National  matters  with 
which  they  have  nothing  tp  do  except 
for  their  one  duty  of  choosing  the  dis- 
pensers of  Federal  patronage. 

Under  the  present  system,  then.  States 
are  frequently  unrepresented,  or  only 
half  represented,  in  the  one  place  where 
they  are  supposed  to  have  equal  voice. 
Even  those  States  which  are  nominally 
fully  represented  are  frequently  rather 
misrepresented ;  they  cannot  properly 
manage  their  own  business,  because  the  , 
machinery  by  which  they  ought  to  do  so  is 
set  to  do  a  work  for  which  it  is  unfitted  ; 
and  the  Senate  itself  is  an  object  of  popu- 
lar distrust.  The  election  of  Senators 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people  would  not 
make  the  Senate  any  the  less  a  body 
representative  of  the  States,  and  it  would 
remove  at  once  the  chief  ills  that  make 
almost  every  State  Legislature  an  object 
of  contempt,  and  the  Senate  an  object 
of  at  least  suspicion. 

Whether  such  popular  election  should 
be  effected  by  Constitutional  amendment, 
as  Dr.  Haynes  believes  it  should,  or  by 
the  general  adoption  of  such  primary 
laws  as  would  practically  deprive  the 
Legislatures  of  any  power  except  that  of 
ratifying  the  expressed  choice  of  the 
voters,  is  a  question  we  shall  not  here 
discuss.  The  Outlook  believes  that  the 
latter  is  the  natural  and  most  practicable 


method  ;  that  it  is  the  method  which  the 
exp>erience  of  several  States  indicates 
will  some  day  be  successfully  developed 
and  generally  adopted ;  and  that  it  has 
abundant  justification  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Presidential  Electoral  College 
into  what  is  in  effect  simply  a  voting 
machine.  But  whether  by  this  method  or 
by  that,  Uie  people  of  the  States  will,  in 
time,  take  into  their  own  hands  the  power 
to  determine  who  shall  represent  the 
States  in  the  Federal  Senate. 


The  Practice  of  Im- 
mortality 

The  gains  which  men  and  women  have 
made  in  self-control,  understanding  of 
life,  beauty  and  nobility  of  character, 
have  been  secured  by  those  who  have 
lived  in  advance  of  the  standards  of  their 
time.  In  most  cases  the  separation  has 
not  been  so  great  as  to  involve  the  tragedy 
of  persecution,  but  sometimes  it  has  led 
straight  to  the  hemlock,  the  block,  or  the 
cross.  In  every  generation  and  in  every 
country  there  has  been  a  group  of  those 
upon  whom  the  light  of  the  morning 
rested  and  who  have  pressed  on  into  the 
new  day.  They  were  not  reformers  in 
the  sense  of  aggressively  attacking  the 
things  in  which  they  did  not  believe; 
they  were  always  so  intent  on  bringing 
into  their  lives  the  power  of  higher  ideals 
that  they  served  their  fellows  best,  not 
by  what  they  destroyed,  but  by  what  they 
revealed  and  made  credible.  To  many 
who  surrounded  them  those  eager  seekers 
for  the  better  life  seemed  to  be  pursuing 
dreams  as  evanescent  as  the  rainbow 
and  seeking  ends  as  unreal  as  the  pot 
of  gold  that  lies  concealed  where  the  arch 
of  radiant  mist  rests  on  the  ground.  But 
the  mountains  stand  distinct  and  immov- 
able, though  the  near-sighted  do  not  see 
them  ;  to  the  far-sighted  they  ^re  as 
real  and  solid  as  the  earth  beneath  their 
feet. 

Men  have  followed  dreams  and  fallen 
in  a  vain  though  not  always  barren 
pursuit  of  them ;  but  those  who  see  fur- 
ther than  their  fellows  and  live  in  the 
larger  relations  which  their  vision  reveals 
to  them  are  of  all  men  most  rational. 
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One  need  not  wait  for  the  banishment 
of  greed  from  society  to  practice  unself- 
ishness ;  one  need  not  wait  for  a  clean 
and  civilized  legal  treatment  of  marriage 
relations  to  keep  the  home  pure  and 
sacred ;  one  need  not  wait  until  public 
life  is  cleansed  from  dishonesty  to  serve 
his  fellows  with  a  heart  that  knows  no 
treachery  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation  and  with  hands  that  have  never 
taken  bribes;  one  need  not  wait  until 
war  is  abolished  to  live  the  life  of  peace 
that  rests  on  the  love  of  God  expressed 
in  the  love  of  man.  Society  is  made  up 
of  those  who  live  by  the  standards  of  the 
day  and  of  those  who  live  by  the  stand- 
ards of  to-morrow ;  and  the  real  dreamers 
are  those  who  accept  things  as  they  are ; 
the  followers  after  the  higher  realities 
are  those  who  have  wakened  out  of  sleep 
and  have  looked  upon  life  as  it  is.  To 
these  clear-sighted  men  and  women  the 
standards  they  recognize  are  made 
more  definite  and  commanding  by  liv- 
ing as  if  these  standards  were  already 
universally  accepted;  and  they  gradu- 
ally conform  their  aims  and  deeds  to 
these  higher  requirements,  and  are  more 
alive  than  their  fellows  because  they  are 
in  touch  with  a  greater  number  of  real 
things. 

The  discussion  of  the  credibility  of 
immortality  has  its  uses  and  becomes 
imperative  from  time  to  time;  but  the 
final  demonstration  of  this  great  fa  .  is 
never  made  as  the  result  of  a  process  of 
reasoning ;  it  is  ultimately  and  convinc- 
ingly revealed  in  the  experience.  Those 
who  do  not  know  immortality  as  a  fact 
of  experience  often  have  opinions  about 
it,  but  can  never  have  knowledge  of  it ; 
and  when  that  knowledge  has  been 
attained,  all  the  argument  in  the  world 
will  disturb  the  faith  which  springs  out 
of  it  as  little  as  the  skepticism  of  the  short- 
sighted will  disturb  those  who  see  the 
mountains  whenever  they  lift  their  eyes. 
The  fact  that  many  good  and  true  men 
and  women  doubt  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  has  no  more  weight  with  those  who 
have  learned  it  by  experience  than  has 
the  inability  of  the  good  and  true  to  ap- 
preciate music  power  to  disturb  the  faith 
or  destroy  the  joy  of  those  who  know  that 
Beethoven  has  as  authentic  a  voice  as 
Shakespeare,  and  that  the  "  Symphony 


Path^tique  "  is  as  real  and  substantial  a 
cry  from  the  soul  of  Russia  as  was  Dos- 
toyevski's  "  Poor  Folk." 

Immortality  is  not  a  future  state ;  it 
is  a  present  condition.  It  is  not  a  gift  to 
be  conferred  hereafter ;  it  is  power  in- 
herent in  the  human  soul.  It  is  not  a 
fact  to  be  proved  by  logical  demonstra- 
tion any  more  than  die  reality  of  the  life 
of  which  we  are  now  conscious ;  it  is  not 
a  truth  to  be  revealed  in  some  remote 
heaven ;  it  is  a  fact  to  be  accepted  as 
life  is  accepted,  and  to  be  lived  as  life 
is  lived  in  thought,  emotion,  and  action. 
If  we  would  know  immortality,  we  must 
write  it  on  our  hearts  that  we  are  now 
immortal ;  if  we.  would  get  the  peace 
and  joy  of  it,  we  must  rest  securely  in  it ; 
if  we  would  have  it  become  steadily  more 
real,  commanding,  and  inspiring,  we  must 
live  as  immortals. 

For  immortality  is  no  more  a  dream 
than  are  those  higher  realities  which 
have  led  aspiring  souls  in  every  genera- 
tion step  Jjy  step  upward.  We  have 
gone  only  a  little  way  in  the  full  unfold- 
ing of  the  human  spirit,  but  we  have 
gone  so  far  that  our  commonplace  reali- 
.ties  of  the  relations  of  man  with  man 
would  have  seemed  to  our  remote  ances- 
tors like'  the  idle  dreams  of  children,  to 
be  laughed  to  scorn  by  all  men  who 
wished  to  deal  with  life  as  it  is.  They 
had  not  discovered  that  life  is  a  differ- 
ent matter  to  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion ;  that,  in  the  sense  of  a  reality  which 
is  the  same  everywhere  and  to  all,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  "  life  as  it  is.*'  Life 
was  one  thing  to  Socrates  and  another 
to  Cleon ;  one  thing  to  Judas  and  an- 
other to  the  Christ ;  one  thing  to  Lincoln 
and  another  to  Burr.  Does  any  one 
question  which  kind  of  life  was  the  larg- 
est and  most  real  ? 

It  is  idle  to  tell  the  man  who  prac- 
tices a  virtue  above  the  standard  of  his 
time  that  he  is  a  dreamer;  he  knows 
what  has  actually  happened  in  his  own 
experience  ;  he  knows  that  he  is  living 
in  a  larger  world  than  the  doubters  and 
skeptics ;  and  he  knows  that  the  virtue 
he  strives  to  attain  is  real  because  he 
practices  it. 

In  like  manner,  the  men  and  women 
who  have  dreamed  what  Dr.  Gladden 
has  finely  called  "  the  practice  of  imroor- 
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tality  "  are  not  dreaming  of  a  possible 
revelation  to  be  made  hereafter ;  they  are 
living  now  in  a  larger  view  of  Uie  world, 
and  acting  day  by  day  in  the  light  of 
present  knowledge.  They  do  not  search 
the  books  for  aiguments  in  support  of 
the  truth  of  immortality,  nor  are  they 
disturbed  by  the  fluctuation  of  opinion 
regarding  it ;  they  are  absorbed  in  the 
practice  of  it  They  think  of  themselves 
always  as  immortal;  they  live  day  by 
day  in  the  immediate  presence  of  that 
spiritual  order  in  this  present  stage  of 
life  which,  though  invisible,  constantiy 
and  with  increasing  clearness  bears  wit- 
ness to  itself  in  current  history;  they 
strive  in  all  their  intercourse  with  others 
to  bear  themselves  as  immortals  and  to 
reverence  their  fellows  as  sharers  in  the 
great  gift  of  life ;  they  make  immortality 
credible  by  purity,  helpfulness,  and  fer- 
tility; by  courage,  calmness,  and  the 
sweetness  that  streams  from  a  great 
vision  become  the  feeder  of  character ; 
they  think  always  of  those  who  have 
passed  throi^h  the  Gate  of  Death  as 
possessed  of  a  more  vital  and  tran- 
scendent life;  "it  is  the  dead  only 
who  really  live,  it  is  we  who  are  dying ;" 
if  it  comforts  and  freshens  their  sense  of 
the  reality  of  the  one  life  elsewhere,  they 
pray  for  those  who  have  gone  on  as 
freely  and  confidentiy  as  for  those  who 
remain ;  they  think  of  the  whole  universe, 
visible  and  invisible,  as  the  home  in 
which  God  lives  ;  of  life  as  one  and  in- 
divisible; of  immortality  as  a  present 
possession,  and  of  its  practice  as  its  only 
tCal  evidence  and  demonstration;  they 
find  no  incredible  mystery  in  the  empty 
tomb  from  which  the  Christ  walked  un- 
harmed, because  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed  he  lived  as  an  immortal  from  the 
hour  of  hi>  birth  to  the  hour  of  his  as- 
cension. 

And  in  all  this  they  are  no  more 
dreamers  than  is  the  man  in  the  little 
remote  country  village  who  by  education 
and  travel  has  so  widened  his  relations 
that  he  lives  in  the  world  instead  of  the 
place  where  he  does  his  work,  finds  his 
shelter,  and  takes  his  daily  rest;  than  the 
man  who,  in  this  present  stage  of  war, 
greed,  and  selfishness,  lives  in  the  reality 
of  a  nobler  age  as  surely  coming  out  of 
the  travail  of  to-day  as  this  age  of  spirit- 


ual and  moral  striving  has  come  out  of 
the  age  of  barbarism,  lust,  and  fear. 

The  Spectator 

The  modem  world  seems  to  the  Spec- 
tator to  have  reproduced  the  ancient 
story  of  lo  and  the  Gadfiy.  Fair  lo, 
said  the  Greek  m3rth-makers,  having  at- 
tracted the  amorous  attentions  of  Father 
Zeus,  and  being  consequently  an  object 
of  wrath  to  his  virtuous  spouse  Hera, 
was  transformed  by  him,  for  her  safety, 
into  a  heifer;  whereupon  Hera  sent 
forth  a  gadfiy  {tabanus  lineold)  to  tor- 
ment her.  Vainly  did  lo  seek  escape. 
Over  the  then  known  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia  she  wandered,  ever  prodded 
on  by  her  pertinacious  pursuer.  In  lo, 
whose  Greek  name  means  the  Goer,  the 
Spectator  finds  the  classic  prototype  of 
a  modem  and  frequent  phenomenon — 
extreme  mobility  without  terminal  facili- 
ties. In  her  pricker-on  with  fell  intent 
appears  likewise  a  cmde  anticipation  of 
the  doctrine  of  up-to-date  psychologists, 
that  "  all  ideas  are  essentially  motor." 

This  technical  statement  might  not 
unreasonably  be  taken  by  the  man  on 
the  street  as  a  scientific  certificate  of 
his  observation  that  ideas  issue  in  motors 
and  motion  to  a  degree  both  expensive 
and  perilous.  It  would,  indeed,  be  the 
world's  wonder  were  it  not  the  world's 
fashion,  and  the  wonder  it  is  of  a  con- 
temporaneous but  older  world,  not  yet 
in  our  fashion  agog.  In  the  Spectator's 
early  days  houses  were  sometimes  seen 
slowly  inching  along  on  rollers  from  site 
to  site.  Nowadays  owners  of  such 
fixed  t)roperty  are  putting  it,  by  the  lift 
of  mortgages,  into  motor-cars  wherewith 
to  gad  about  and  make  dust  fly.  The 
auto-suggestion  which  -  induces  so  irra- 
tional a  change  of  investment  has  thus 
gotten,  in  the  Spectator's  apprehension, 
an  extension  of  meaning  from  the  heal- 
ing to  the  wheeling  process,  and  from 
hypnotism  to  hyperaesthesia,  particularly 
at  city  street-crossings,  and  on  country 
roads  behind  an  uriindoctrinated  nag. 
in  such  situations  the  memorial  inscrip- 
tion of  the  famous  architect  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral — "  If  you  want  to  find  his  mon- 
ument, look  around  " — ^has  linked  itself 
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in  the  Spectator's  mind  with  the  Wicked 
Bible,  so  called  because  the  not  was 
carelessly  omitted  from  the  Seventh 
Commandment.  Many  a  catastrophe  has 
warned  the  forgetter  of  autos:  if  you 
want  a  gravestone,  dorCt  look  around. 

The  first  of  October,  lately  taking  in 
New  York  the  time-cursed  place  of  the 
first  of  May  as  moving-day,  has  furnished 
the  Spectator  with  fresh  modern  instances 
of  the  classic  myth.  The  woe  of  lo  the 
goer-on,  goaded  by  the  gadfly,  is  then 
rehearsed  before  him  in  a  sort  of  street 
vaudeville.  From  flat  to  flat  the  flitters 
move  with  inconvenience  ever  in  pursuit, 
getting  away  from  pilferers  to  get  next 
to  piano-thumpers,  but  never,  like  the 
persecuted  saints,  taking  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods  in  transit.  The 
citizen,  aweary  of  his  cribbed,  cabined, 
and  confined  ccynpartment,  espies  the 
specious  announcement  of  a  rural  para- 
dise provided  for  such  as  he  by  a  com- 
pany of  public  benefactors  devoted  to 
"  land  improvement,"  and  distant  from 
the  city  railway  terminal  just  twenty-nine 
and  three-fourths  minutes.  Were  he  seek- 
ing confirmation  of  the  saying  that "  every 
moment  a  sucker  is  born,"  the  vision  that 
tempts  him  thither  in  the  mirage  of  a  May 
morning  were  like  what  Eve  thought  "  a 
tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise." 
The  rural  cottager's  privations  afar  from 
the  city  shop  around  the  corner,  the 
commuter's  grievances  with  railway  folk, 
-have  not  the  newspapers  spared  the 
Spectator  from  seeking  illustrations  of 
the  poet's  teaching,  "  Man  never  /x,  but 
always  to  be  blest "  ? 

A  small  section,  this,  of  a  vast  field. 
To  the  Spectator  lo's  modem  duplicates 
seem  to  abound  and  multiply.  Once  a 
nation  of  stand-patters,  rarely  crossing 
the  lines  of  their  native  county,  we  have 
become  a  nation  of  globe-trotters,  rarely 
finding  the  ne  plus  ultra.  The  modern 
American  might  say  with  the  ancient 
Trojan,    . 

"What  land  on   earth  has  not  our  labor 
filled.?" 

The  terraqueous  globe  no  longer  sates 
his  goading  hunger  for  fresh  sensations 
and  fame ;  it  drives  him  to  ballooning ; 
it  makes  him  "go  poling,"  as  Stockton 


phrased  it,  in  an  air-ship — recalling  to  the 
Spectator  Juvenal's  satirical  line, 

"  The  hungry  Greekline  is  ready  to  scale  the 
sky  at  your  order." 

One  might  ask  the  modem  lo,  with  sym- 
pathy or  with  sarcasm,  as  one  or  the 
other  mood  gets  uppermost  in  critical 
obser\'ation,  "  Where  do  you  liveV 
"  Practically  nowhere,"  would  the  answer 
be,  "  but  here's  an  address  that  will  find 
me  anywhere."  In  his  college  days  the 
Spectator,  arriving  at  a  mral  tavem  from 
an  all-day  tramp,  was  conducted  to  an 
attic  and  pointed  to  two  cots,  with  a  hos- 
pitable bidding  to  "sleep  on  one  or 
both."  Wholesome  life  as  well  as  whole- 
some sleep  requires  a  fixed  place,  but 
the  Spectator  forbears  to  moralize  fur- 
ther on  the  constant  uprooting  of  life 
that  he  sees  to-day.  lo's  restless  going 
on  doubtless  made  her  as  lean  a  heifer 
as  any  of  Pharaoh's  atrophied  kine,  and 
our  modern  Wanderlust  tends  to  lean- 
ness of  soul. 

Good  Dr.  Watts,  though  still  in  fame, 
is  no  more'  in  fashion,  and  "Watts  on 
the  Mind  "  now  gathers  dust  on  the  top 
shelf.  To  keep  two  lines  of  Watts  on 
theirmindsis  the  Spectator's  parting  coun- 
sel to  the  victims  of  the  gadfly  of  unrest : 

"  It  is  a  poor  relief  we  gain 
To  change  the  place,  but  keep  the  pain." 

To  the  unbelieving.  Watts  has  nothing 
more  to  say  than  the  good-by  of  Caesar's 
ghost  to  Brutus  :  "  Thou  shall  see  me  at 
Philippi:'  But  the  Spectator  cannot 
bid  his  theme  good-by  without  a  word  of 
sympathy  with  many  who  see  good  work 
weakened  by  the  gadfly  that  drives  off 
their  helpers.  In  one  month  last  year 
his  bite  dispossessed  one  city  church  of 
seventeen  families.  Not  the  apostolic 
but  the  laic  succession  is  now  the  anxious 
problem  of  many  such  a  church,  into  and 
out  of  which  the  stream  of  hearers  flows 
so  swiftly  as  to  make  the  function  of  the 
pulpit  seem,  as  a  friend  of  the  Spectator 
described  it,  "  like  preaching  on  a  ferry- 
boat." In  the  early  New  England  days, 
when  the  college  curriculum  included 
arithmetic,  a  tutor  is  said  to  have  dis- 
posed of  an  insoluble  problem  thus; 
"  Gentlemen,  here  is  a  serious  difficulty: 
we  will  face  it  boldly  and  pass  on."  The 
Spectator  is  now  fai\i  to  do  evtm  so. 


THE  NEW  YORK  POUCE 

BY  L.  B.  STOWE 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE  BY  GEORGE  McANENY.  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTY 

Mr.  Slowe's  article  is  of  peculiar  value  at  the  present  moment.  The  evil  in  our  police 
system,  which  he  graphically  illustrates,  is  the  development  of  years  of  unwise  legislation 
of  lax  and  often  dishonest  administration,  and  of  the  constant  intrusion  of  "  politics."  To 
solve  the  problem  thus  created,  we  were  recently  told,  has  been  the  "  despair  of  good  citi- 
zenship." But  an  important  start  has  been  made.  It  became  apparent  to  the  successive 
bodies  of  citizen  origin  engaged  recently  in  examination  of  the  subject  that  the  lack  of 
power  in  the  commander  of  the  force  was,  at  least  chiefly,  the  cause  of  its  poor  condition. 
Directly  beneath  the  Commissioner  and  his  deputies,  with  absolutely  none  between,  is  the 
solidarity  of  the  "  uniformed  force."  The  nineteen  inspectors,  the  actual  commanders  in 
what  might  be  termed  the  field  work  of  the  department,  have  been'supreme.  The  individual 
police  officer  of  any  rank  has  been  so  much  favored  by  the  law  that  it  has  proved  literally 
impossible  to  displace  an  inspector  for  any  offense  short  of  an  indictable  one.  They  have, 
therefore,  behaved  as  they  pleased.  Successive  Commissioners,  obliged,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  act  through  them,  have  found  themselves  in  hardly  more  than  nominal  command, 
though  held  accountable  in  public  opinion,  none  the  less,  for  results.  This  has  been  the 
condition  under  which  the  administrative  work  of  districts  and  precincts  has  proceeded. 
In  the  closely  co-ordinated  though  distinct  Detective  Bureau  it  has  been  the  same.  The 
Bureau  was  "  packed ''  in  the  manner  Mr.  Stowe  describes,  several  years  ago.  The  men  in 
it  have  been  practically  irremovable.  A  scientifically  efficient  Bureau,  approaching,  for 
instance,  that  of  London  or  Paris,  has  been  impossible. 

Twa  years  ago  the  Committee  of  Nine,  appointed  by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  Con- 
ference, included  the  reform  of  the  Detective  Bureau  in  its  legislative  programme,  and 
repeated  the  attempt  last  year — only  to  score  a  second  failure,  when  pitted  against  the 
lobby  of  the  detective  sergeants.  When,  in  November  last,  the  Committee  of  Fifty  was 
formed  and  its  aid  placed  at  the  service  of  Commissioner  Bingham,  the  bill  of  the  former 
Committee,  in  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  the  detectives,  was  substantially  readopted.  First  in 
importance,  however,  General  Bingham  placed  the  reduction  of  all  present  inspectors  to  the 
grade  of  captain,  from  which  they  had  risen,  with  power  vested  in  the  Commissioner  to 
detail  in  future  any  one  of  the  hundred  captains  to  the  command  of  an  inspection  district, 
subject  to  recall  at  any  time  if  his  service  proved  unsatisfactory.  This  somewhat  revolu- 
tionary change  was  recognized  as  the  key  to  the  situation.  The  bill  was  framed  accord- 
ingly. It  had  a  stormy  course,  but  under  the  spur  of  a  thoroughly  aroused  public  opinion 
it  passed  the  Legislature,  and,  with  the  prompt  signatures  of  both  Mayor  and  Governor, 
has  become  Chapter  160  of  the  Laws  of  1907.  General  Bingham  has  commenced  his  re- 
organization, both  in  the  staff  of  commanders  and  in  the  Detective  Bureau.  He  has  acted 
with  obvious  honesty  and  courage.  He  will  have  the  decent  elements  of  the  community 
behind  him  to  a  man.  It  is  a  beginning  only,  but  it  ought  to  open  the  way  for  improvement 
in  a  multitude  of  ways.  Mr.  Stowe's  paper  suggests  the  possibilities,  and  though  we  must 
agree  with  him  that  complete  reformation  of  the  police  is  still  some  distance  ahead,  we  may 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  Commissioner  who  has  both  the  opportunity  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  carry  us  appreciably  toward  it. 

A  CONSPICUOUSLY      respect-  population   of   Ireland   by  forcing   the 

able  New  Yorker,  in  discussing  Irish  poor  to  sell  their  infants  to  the 

the  much-bruited  subject  of  how  English  aristocracy  to  be  killed  and  eaten 

to  reform  the  police,  gave  as  his  opinion  as  delicacies   superior    even   to   young 

that  the  first  step  was  to  take  them  all  roast  pig.     The  sardonic  fooling  of  the 

out  into  the  harbor  and   drown   them,  great  Dean  was  patent  to  all,  with  the 

This  epic  suggestion  recalls  Dean  Swift's  possible  exception  of  the  English  aris- 

•*  A  Modest  Proposal,'*  in  which  the  good  tocracy,    but   the    jesting  of   the    New 

Dean  proposes  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  Yorker  is  not  so  obvious.     The  spirit  of 
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the  suggestion  resembles  too  closely  the 
attitude  of  a  large  portion  of  New  York's 
citizens  to  be  passed  over  entirely  as  a 
grim  jest.  No,  it  is  undeniable  that  an 
astonishing  proportion  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants  look  upon  the  police  as  little 
better  than  thugs,  thieves,  and  outlaws. 
And  this  sinister  conception,  once  lodged, 
they  have  little  difficulty  in  strengthen- 
ing— the  pres3  nurtures  it,  and  there  are 
besides  many  dark  rumors.  To  them 
every  recruit  who  dons  the  uniform 
elects  to  serve  a  life  sentence  of  social 
ostracism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  police  have 
their  admirers — those  who  regard  them 
sentimentally  and  as  heroes.  There  are 
on  our  streets  no  soldiers  with  fine 
swagger  and  padded  shoulders  for  the 
sentimental  to  admire,  and  so  the  less 
romantic  policemen,  particularly  if  they 
be  mounted,  attract  some  of  this  admi- 
ration. A  young  girl  told  the  writer  she 
was  sure  the  mounted  police  were  good 
men  because  she  had  often  seen  them 
stroking  their  horses'  noses  and  feeding 
them  sugar.  And  for  the  police  as 
heroes  there  is  much  to  be  said.  Ex- 
traordinary bravery  is  the  rule  among 
them,  and  it  is  a  rule  without  exceptions. 

When  Commissioner,  General  Greene 
once  said  of  his  men,  "  If  they  were  as 
honest  as  they  are  brave,  they  would  be 
the  finest  body  of  men  in  the  world." 
Physical  cowardice  is  unknown,  moral 
cowardice  far  too  well  known.  As  an 
instance  in  point,  under  the  Roosevelt 
Board,  a  certain  patrolman  stopped  a 
runaway  and  saved  four  lives  at  the  al- 
most certain  loss  of  his  own.  By  some 
miracle  of  fortune  he  escaped  without 
serious  injury.  Six  months  later  a  friend, 
who  had  seen  his  act,  asked  him  how  he 
was  getting  on.  He  replied  that  he  was 
doing  **  great  " — making  two  hundred  a 
month  above  his  salary  in  the  Tender- 
loin. And  this  was  not  a  shamefaced 
confession,  but  a  casual  statement  of  fact. 

The  policeman  is  the  poor  man's 
friend.  He  is  big  and  strong,  and  his 
word  is  law;  and  to  him  when  in  real 
distress  the  poor  seldom  turn  in  vain. 
They  look  upon  him  with  grateful  rever- 
ence not  unmixed  with  wholesome  fear. 
When  in  trouble,  they  instinctively  go  to 
the  station-house  for  refuge.     A  year  or 


more  ago  a  sergeant  returned  to  his 
station-house  after  supper,  one  cold, 
rainy  night,  and  there  found  a  wretched 
woman  and  ii\^  wretched  children. 
They  had  just  been  evicted,  were  cold, 
drenched  to  the  skin,  and  half  starved. 
The  hat  was  passed  round,  and  when,  an 
hour  later,  the  six  outcasts  left,  they 
were  warm  and  dry,  and  the  sergeant 
and  his  men  thirty-five  dollars  poorer 
for  their  visit.  And  this  is  by  no  means 
an  isolated  case. 

There  is,  in  fact,  much  to  besaid  for 
all  the  widely  diverse  views  of  the  police. 
They  have  certain  characteristic  vices 
and  virtues.  So  far  as  one  may  general- 
ize about  almost  nine  thousand  men, 
they  are  brave  and  generous,  untruthful 
and  dishonest.  No  more  eloquent  or 
pathetic  testimony  to  their  dishonesty 
could  be  had  than  the  oft-repeated 
remark  of  their  friends,  "  There  are 
many  honest  men  on  the  force." 

To  return  to  our  friend  the  reformer 
with  the  drowning  theory — is  it  quite 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  drowning 
of  this  particular  nine  thousand  and  the 
recruiting  of  nine  thousand  successors 
would  materially  advance  the  cause  of 
reform?  Is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
entirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
new  nine  thousand  would  in  a  given 
time  conduct  themselves  essentially  as 
their  predecessors?  It  certainly  is  neither 
fair  nor  logical  to  assume  that  any  so 
large  body  of  men  are  fundamentally 
and  peculiarly  vicious.  While  the  re- 
moval by  drowning,  or  by  any  other 
means,  of  certain  undesirable  men 
would  greatly  mend  matters,  it  is,  after 
all,  bad  conditions  more  than  bad  men 
with  which  the  reformers  are  confronted. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  duties  of  the 
police  fall  into  two  groups  :  first,  to  pro- 
tect persons  and  property;  second,  to 
suppress  those  vices  condemned  by  law. 
It  is  under  the  second  group,  almost 
entirely,  that  the  great  temptations  and 
the  resulting  corruption  occur.  In  this 
group  come  the  three  great  vices — the 
social  evil,  gambling  in  all  its  forms,  and 
the  selling  of  liquor  during  prohibited 
hours.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
neither  the  social  evil,  por  gambling,  nor 
Sunday  liquor-selling  can  be  completely 
suppressed.     By  statute,  however,  it  is 
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illegal  to  keep  a  disorderly  house,  to  sell 
liquor  out  of  hours  or  on  Sunday,  or  to 
gamble — that  is,  in  public  places.  Now, 
it  is  the  legal  duty  of  the  police  to 
enforce  absolutely  these  laws,  which  they 
know  cannot  be  enforced  absolutely, 
and  which  the  public  knows  cannot  be 
enforced  absolutely.  This  condition 
inevitably  gives  them  dangerous  discre- 
tionary power,  and  this  power  it  is  that 
enables  men  on  small  salaries  to  grow 
rich. 

The  excise  law  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
systematically  and  universally  violated 
law  on  the  statute-books,  and  the  law 
which  affords  the  police,  if  not  their 
largest,  at  least  their  safest,  illegitimate 
revenue.  Its  essentials  are  that  liquor 
may  not  be  sold  in  saloons  after  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  on  Simday. 
Practically  every  saloon  violates  this 
law.  The  saloon  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  workingman's  club,  and  Sunday  the 
one  day  when  he  can  take  full  and  lei- 
surely advantage  of  its  social  privileges. 
This  law  affords  a  typical  example  of  the 
imconscious  alliance  for  evil  between 
the  modem-day  Puritans,  the  respectable, 
the  lawbreakers,  and  the  police.  The 
Puritans  make  the  laws,  the  respectable 
approve  them,  the  pleasure-seekers  break 
them,  and  the  police  make  capital  of  them. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  public 
insist  upon  indulgence  in  illegal  vices ; 
a  still  larger  proportion  sympathize  with 
those  who  do,  while  the  majority  of  the 
remainder  are  indifferent,  thus  leaving  a 
small  minority  only  openly  hostile.  In 
other  words,  the  majority  of  the  public 
are  not  back  of  these  laws,  they  do  not 
sincerely  indorse  them,  and  are  quite 
willing  to  condone  the  breaking  of  them. 
Any  attempt  to  repeal  them  would,  of 
course,  raise  a  burst  of  protest  from  the 
vast  ranks  of  the  indifferent.  Whether 
enforced  or  not,  they  want  them  on  the 
statute-books  because  they  sound  respect- 
able. The  police,  then,  are  theoreti- 
cally supposed  to  be  such  stern  moralists 
that  they  will  enforce  against  the  pleas- 
ure-loving majority  the  laws  made  by  the 
ethical  minority. 

As  if  to  remove  even  the  slight  chance 
that  the  police  would  not  use  their  office 
as  enforcers  of  these  practically  unen- 
forceable laws  for  illegitimate  purposes. 


the  lawmakers  inserted  in  section  135 
of  the  City  Charter  these  ingenuous 
admonitions :  **  It  is  hereby  made  the 
duty  of  the  Police  Department  and  force, 
at  all  times  of  day  and  night,  carefully 
to  observe  and  inspect  all  houses  of  ill 
fame  and  prostitution,  and  houses  where 
common  prostitutes  resort  or  reside ;  all 
lottery  offices,  policy  shops,  and  places 
where  lottery  tickets  or  lottery  policies 
are  sold  or  offered  for  sale  ;  all  gambling- 
houses,  cock-pits,  and  public  common 
dance  halls,  and  to  repress  and  restrain 
all  unlawful  and  disorderly  conduct,  or 
practices  therein."  By  this  singularly 
anomalous  provision  officers  of  the  law 
are  instructed  by  the  law  regularly  to 
inspect  places  whose  very  existence  is 
in  violation  of  the  law.  On  the  ground 
that  jimmies  are  so  commonly  used  in 
house-breaking,  why  not  pass  a  similar 
law  making  it  illegal  for  burglars  to  use 
jimmies  in  entering  houses  ?  The  police- 
man is  ordered  right  into  the  jaws  of 
temptation  1  He  may  have  a  friendly 
chat  with  the  gambler  under  cover  of 
his  duties  of  inspection.  The  repeal  of 
the  portions,  above  quoted,  of  this  law 
would  deprive  the  police  of  their  most 
powerful  weapon  for  levying  blackmail 
and  their  most  effective .  mask  for  cor- 
ruption. 

On  paper  the  organization  of  the  police 
department  is  simple  and  plausible.  At 
the  head  is  the  Commissioner  with  his 
three  deputies,  then  come  the  acting 
inspectors  in  charge  of  the  inspection 
districts  into  which  the  city  is  divided, 
then  the  captains  in  command  of  the  pre- 
cincts into  which  the  inspection  districts 
are  divided,  the  lieutenants  in  charge  of 
the  station-houses  of  which  there  is  one 
in  each  precinct,  the  sergeants  in  com- 
mand of  the  platoons  for  patrolling  pur- 
poses into  which  the  patrolmen  are 
divided.  The  Commissioner  gives  his 
orders  to  the  acting  inspectors,  they^trans 
mit  them  to  the  captains,  the  captains  to 
the  sergeants,  and  so  on  down.  The 
men  are  recruited  by  means  of  civil 
service  exammations,  and  there  are  suc- 
cessive examinations  for  the  successive 
grades  from  patrolman  to  captain.  The 
acting  inspectors  are  captains  detailed 
to  act  as  inspectors.  The  Commissioner 
is  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  the  depu- 
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ties  by  the  Commissioner.  The  detective 
bureau  is  a  more  or  less  distinct  branch 
of  the  department.  The  men  in  this 
bureau  were  originally  detailed  to  the 
bureau  by  the  Commissioner  from  the 
uniformed  force,  and  remanded  back  to 
uniform  duty  when  unsatisfactory.  This 
they  did  not  like.  It  kept  them  on  the 
anxious  bench,  and  so  they  induced  their 
good  friends  at  Albany  to  pass  a  law 
making  them  detective  sergeants  and 
non-reducible  by  the  Commissioner.  Soon 
after  this  it  was  common  knowledge 
among  those  on  the  inside  that  the  posi- 
tion had  its  price,  and  that  its  price  was 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  political  pull  of  the  appli- 
cant. Commissioner  Murphy  created  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  eleven  detec- 
tive sergeants,  eighty  per  cent,  of  them 
just  before  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
December  31,  1901.  He  packed  the 
bureau.  By  the  recent  passage,  however, 
of  the  reform  police  bill,  popularly  known 
as  the  Bingham  Police  Bill  because 
initiated  by  Commissioner  Bingham,  the 
office  of  detective  sergeant  has  been 
abolished.  The  Commissioner  now  has 
the  right,  as  originally,  to  detail  to  the 
bureau  men  from  the  uniformed  force, 
and  to  remand  them  back  to  uniform  duty 
when  unsatisfactory.  The  detail  of  act- 
ing inspector  has,  too,  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  taken  the  place  of  the  permanent 
grade  of  inspector.  The  increased  powers 
thus  given  the  Commissioner  have  not  at 
this  writing  been  put  into  operation,  and 
the  conditions  presented  in  this  article 
give  some  idea  of  the  causes  for  the 
enactment  of  this  new  law. 

Like  the  army,  the  police  have  their 
traditions,  habits  of  thought  and  action, 
and  there  isamong  them  a  masonic  solidar- 
ity. The  first  thing  the  recruit  learns  is 
that  he  must  at  all  costs  ''  stick  by  the  but- 
tons." If  a  fellow-policeman  needs  corrob- 
orating witnesses  to  testify  that  he  did  not 
do  something  which  he  did  do,  or  I'icc 
versa,  he  must  cheerfully  take  the  stand 
and  perjure  himself.  This  solidarity  is 
made  effective  for  concerted  action  by  the 
.so-called  benevolent  associations  of  each 
grade.  There  is  the  Patrolmen's  Benev- 
olent Association,  the  Sergeants'  Benev- 
olent .\ssociation,  and  so  on  up.  The 
constitutions  and  by-laws  of  these  soci- 


eties are  quite  innocuous;  their  only 
ostensible  purpose,  the  payment  of  mor- 
tuary benefits.  Harmless  as  these  soci- 
eties appear  and  laudable  as  is  their  only 
alleged  purpose,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  they  are  entirely  controlled  by  a 
clique  of  insiders  who  use  them  for  the 
promotion  of  their  selfish  interests ;  that 
they  are,  in  fact,  powerful  semi-political 
secret  societies.  In  these  societies  dele- 
gates only  may  vote,  and  as  the  dele- 
gates are  always  members  of  the  ruling 
clique,  the  ordinary  member,  unless  him- 
self a  member  of  the  clique,  is  not  only 
powerless,  but  as  ignorant  of  the  inner 
workings  of  the  association  as  the  man 
on  the  street.  An  honest  patrolman,  of 
considerably  more  than  average  intel- 
ligence, told  the  writer  that  he  was  so 
ignored  and  snubbed  when  he  attempted 
to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Patrol- 
men's Association  that  he  finally  gave 
up  attending  the  meetings  altogether. 
It  is  these  societies  which  are  respon- 
sible, very  largely,  for  the  condition  in 
the  Department  which  former  Commis- 
sioner Greene  described  as  an  "inverted 
esprit  de  corps. "^^  The  recent  discovery 
by  District  Attorney  Jerome  of  $82,000 
collected  by  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent 
Association  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  enormously  increasing  their  death 
benefits,  kept  in  a  deposit  vault  instead 
of  drawing  interest,  and  raised  at  a  time 
when  great  sums  were  needed  with 
which  to  oppose  the  Bingham  Police  Bill, 
throws  interesting  light  upon  the  uses  to 
which  these  associations  are  put.  These 
societies  give  both  convenient  machinery 
and  a  cloak  of  legitimacy  to  the  unofficial 
police  organization  which  has  grown 
more  powerful  than  the  official  and  legiti- 
mate organization  of  the  department. 
Whether  this  unofficial  organization  can 
remain  dominant  or  even  powerful  now 
that  the  Bingham  Police  Bill  has  become 
law  remains  to  be  seen.  This  unofficial 
police  organization  is  a  great  and  pow- 
erful semi-political,  semi-criminal  secret 
society,  with  confederates,  allies,  and 
leaders  outside  police  ranks  among  poli- 
ticians, lawbreakers,  police  magistrates, 
and  criminals.  It  is  this  far-reaching 
league  of  lawlessness  which  has  come  to 
be  referred  to  vaguely  and  darkly  as 
the  *'  Police  Trust  "  or  "  system." 
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Four  men,  the  Commissioners,  with- 
out effective  authority,  without  a  long  or 
a  fixed  tenure  of  office,  and  without  prac- 
tical police  experience,  are  the  respon- 
sible commanders  of  this  army  of  nine 
thousand,  thus  unofficially  organized  and 
intrenched.  If  they  are  honest  and  wish 
to  do  their  duty,  they  must  first  learn  the 
routine  of  their  jobs,  then  fight  this 
"  system  "  and  then  the  lawbreakers  if 
there  be  any  time  left.  For  malfeasance 
in  office  the  Commissioner  may  bring  a 
man  to  trial  in  the  disciplinary  court  of 
the  department ;  if  the  man  is  convicted, 
he  is  fined  from  one  to  thirty  days^  pay 
or  dischaiged.  Every  inspector  thus  dis- 
charged, or  "  broken,"  by  any  Commis- 
sioner, who  has  appealed  to  the  civil 
courts,  has  been  reinstated — sometimes 
justly,  usually  on  some  technical  error 
in  the  taking  of  evidence.  Whether  such 
reinstatements  were  just  or  unjust,  their 
effect  upon  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioner is  obvious. 

Not  long  ago  Commissioner  Bingham 
received  complaints  from  New  Jersey 
commuters  about  the  downtown  streets 
on  the  way  to  the  ferries  being  blocked 
by  merchandise  piled  on  the  sidewalks. 
He  ordered  the  inspector  of  the  district 
to  have  the  nuisance  stopped.  The  in- 
spector, for  reasons  of  his  own,  did  not 
want  it  stopped,  but  he  ordered  his  men 
to  make  wholesale  arrests  of  all  found 
handling  the  offending  merchandise  or 
in  the  adjoining  stores  or  warehouses. 
The  officers  arrested,  hit  or  miss,  every- 
body who  could  by  the  wildest  flight  of 
imagination  be  connected  with  the  abuse, 
piled  them,  struggling  and  protesting,  into 
patrol  wagons,  and  rattled  them  off  to 
the  station-house.  Guilty  and  innocent 
alike  were  discharged  for  lack  of  proper 
evidence,  public  indignation  rose  high 
against  the  Commissioner  in  the  assailed 
neighborhood,  the  abuse  continued  as 
before,  and  the  inspector  was  content. 

Frequently  it  happens  that  some  poli- 
tician wants  a  couple  of  patrolmen, 
henchmen  of  his,  detailed  to  plain-clothes 
duty — that  is,  to  detective  work — in  his 
district.  He  goes  to  the  captain  and 
makes  his  request,  or  demand,  according 
to  his  power,  and  the  captain  requests 
of  the  Commissioner  the  detail  for  the 
men  desired.     The  Commissioner  may 


have  heard  rumors  that  there  is  "  poli- 
tics '*  in  the  request  and  so  decline. 
Later  he  learns  that  gambling  is  flourish- 
ing in  the  precinct  of  this  captain.  He 
calls  him  sharply  to  account,  and  the  cap- 
tain contends  that  he  could  not  secure 
evidence  against  the  gamblers  because 
he  was  short  of  plain-clothes  men,  citing 
the  Commissioner's  refusal  to  give  him 
the  men  he  requested.  Now,  suppose, 
instead  of  refusing  the  captain's  request 
entirely,  the  Commissioner  sends  him 
two  other  men,  whom  he  feels  are  hon- 
est. These  men  at  once  begin  to  make 
it  uncomfortable  for  the  captain  by  se- 
curing evidence  against  illegal  resorts 
that  are  paying  him  for  protection. 
Accordingly  he  complains  to  the  Com- 
missioner that,  while  he  cannot  bring  any 
legal  charges  against  these  men,  he  feels 
that  they  are  in  league  with  the  gam- 
blers, and  wishes  them  transferred.  In 
lieu  of  definite  evidence,  what  can  the 
Commissioner  do  but  remove  them  ?  If 
he  refuses,  they  are  made  the  scapegoats 
for  all  that  goes  wrong  in  the  precinct. 

Suppose,  again,  the  Commissioner 
learns  that  a  pool- room  is  operating  in 
a  certain  district.  He  notifies  the  in- 
spector of  the  district  to  secure  evidence 
against  it  and  close  it.  If  the  proprietors 
are  paying  the  inspector  for  protection, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  he  passes  the 
word  along  to  them  that  the  Commis- 
sioner is  "on,"  and  advises  them  to 
secure  an  injunction.  Their  place  of 
business  is  ostensibly  a  laundry,  and 
they  actually  take  in  washing,  when  their 
sign  brings  innocent  customers.  The 
magistrate  readily  gives  a  warrant  to 
these  poor  laundrymen  against  police 
molestation.  These  are  a  few  only  of 
the  innumerable  tricks  for  "  beating " 
the  Commissioner's  orders. 

The  police  are  accused  under  three 
heads:  of  being  "in  politics,"  which 
means  the  illegitimate  use  of  any  outside 
influence ;  of  "grafting,"  or  taking  money 
from  lawbreakers  in  exchange  for  pro- 
tection ;  and  of  inefficiency.  The  politi- 
cal abuses  are  the  most  serious,  and  are 
to  a  great  extent  the  root  of  the  other 
two.  It  is  common  knowledge  among 
those  acquainted  with  the  situation  that 
certain  of  the  more  powerful  district 
leaders,  as  the  Sullivans  and  McManuses, 
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are  practically  the  police  rulers  of  their 
districts.  When  the  Commissioner  is  not 
open  to  direct  political  influence,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  present  incumbent, 
they  have  the  police  officers  whom  they 
control  placed  in  their  districts  by  indi- 
rect means.  And,  once  controlling  the 
police,  it  is,  of  course,  a  simple  matter 
for  them  to  piotect  their  criminal  follow- 
ing. One  of  the  Sullivan  henchmen, 
himself  a  probationary  district  leader,  is 
known  to  have  been  opginally  a  tramp, 
then  a  pickpocket,  then  a  bank  burglar, 
then  a  saloon-keeper,  and  is  now  a  hotel 
proprietor  and  a  Tammany  politician. 
With  the  connivance  of  the  police,  he 
protects  criminals  on  a  very  large  scale. 

Two  years  ago  a  young  woman,  a 
settlement  worker,  was  alone  in  the 
house  when  the  door-bell  rang  at  two  in 
the  morning.  She  went  to  the  door  and 
a  man,  somewhat  intoxicated,  pushed  by 
her  into  the  hall,  told  her  he  had  come 
to  spend  the  night,  and  attempted  to 
embrace  her.  She  escaped,  ran  to  the 
street  corner  crying  for  help,  and  came 
back  with  two  policemen.  The  man 
had  come  out  of  the  house  and  was  lei- 
surely smoking  a  cigar  on  the  steps.  She 
told  the  officers  what  he  had  done  and 
asked  them  to  arrest  him.  He  showed 
his  card,  that  of  an  influential  politician, 
and  challenged  them  to  arrest  him  if 
they  dared.  They  did  not  dare,  and  he 
strolled  away.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be 
fairer  to  say  that  they  knew  it  would  be 
a  farce  to  arrest  him.  They  knew  that  if 
they  did,  he  would  be  discharged  before 
they  had  left  the  block. 

The  honest  and  efficient  policeman 
the  "  system  "  wins  over,  if  possible.  If 
not,  he  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil, 
and  thwarted  at  every  step.  One  of  this 
class  caught  a  thug  assaulting  a  woman 
on  the  street,  caught  him  red-handed, 
and  took  him  to  the  station-house.  He 
was  bailed  by  a  representative  of  his 
brother-in-law,  a  Tammany  Assembly- 
man, and  when  the  case  came  up  for 
trial  the  magistrate  dismissed  it.  Over 
and  over  again  this  same  policeman 
arrested  the  same  thug  on  all  manner  of 
charges,  each  time  with  good  evidence, 
and  each  time  the  farce  was  repeated 
Not  until  he  assaulted  an  old  gentleman 
who  had  too  much  influence  to  be  safely 


trifled  with  in  court  was  he  finally  com- 
mitted. This  same  officer,  some  years 
earlier,  one  night  raided  a  disorderly 
house,  and  there  found,  among  others,  a 
late  prominent  judge  and  political  leader. 
When  the  case  came  up  in  the  police 
court,  the  magistrate  threw  it  out  with 
little  ceremony.  He  then  took  it  to  the 
District  Attorney  (not  Mr.  Jerome),  and 
was  given  to  understand  thatthecase  must 
drop,  and  that  any  further  efforts  on  his 
part  would  not  be  tolerated.  As  a  nat- 
ural result  of  all  this,  the  average  police- 
man argues  that  since  justice  is  to  be 
thwarted  anyway,  he  might  as  well  get 
his  share  of  the  spoils.  He  then  becomes 
an  insider,  a  humble  member  of  the 
"system."  His  life  is  at  once  made 
easier,  and  "  things  begin  to  come  his 
way." 

The  police  magistrates  are  directly 
responsible  for  a  very  large  percentage 
of  police  corruption.  It  is  almost  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  them  that  a  majority  of  the 
fourteen  magistrates  now  on  the  bench 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  can  be 
illegitimately  influenced,  or  "seen,"  to 
adopt  the  euphemism  commonly  em- 
ployed. A  few  months  ago  an  honest  and 
able  plain-clothes  man  secured  evidence 
against  a  flourishing  disorderly  house 
and  went  to  one  of  the  magistrates  who 
is  among  the  suspected  majority  for  a 
warrant.  He  refused  to  give  it,  and 
told  the  policeman  confidentially  that 
So-and-so  (a  local  political  power)  was 
interested  in  the  place,  and  that  he  "  had 
better  forget  he  wanted  that  warrant !" 
The  next  magistrate  to  sit  in  the  court 
was  one  of  the  honest  minority,  and  the 
officer  applied  to  him  with  the  same  evi- 
dence, secured  the  warrant,  and  made  the 
arrests.  When  the  case  came  up  for 
trial,  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  had 
it  adjourned,  and  continued  to  have  it 
adjourned,  on  one  technical  plea  or 
another,  until  the  original  magistrate 
was  again  sitting.  Then  the  policeman 
applied  for  another  adjournment,  was 
sharply  reprimanded  for  trying  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice,  the  case  finally  came 
to  trial,  and  was  dismissed.  Only  last 
week  another  plain-clothes  man  brought 
to  trial  the  proprietress  of  a  similar 
establishment  and  her  clerk.     He   had 
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worked  weeks  on  the  case  and  had 
Anally  secured  flawless  evidence.  Both 
the  woman  and  the  clerk  were  convicted. 
The  woman  was  sentenced  to  ten  days 
in  jail  or  a  thirty-five-dollar  fine,  and  the 
clerk  to  'fifteen  days  in  jail  or  a  fifty- 
dollar  fine !  The  woman  promptly  paid 
the  thirty-five  dollars — she  could  proba- 
bly have  paid  thirty-five  thousand  without 
serious  embarrassment — and  departed. 
The  clerk  had  no  money,  and  was  locked 
up  to  serve  his  fifteen-day  sentence. 
And  these  are  not  exceptional  but  aver- 
age examples  of  the  school  of  justice  in 
which  the  policeman  is  taught. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  excise 
law  affords  the  police  their  safest  and 
most  dependable  form  of  "  graft."  The 
liquor  dealers  of  Manhattan  all  belong 
to  a  liquor  dealers'  association,  with  a 
branch  In  each  precinct.  The  member- 
ship dues  are  six  dollars  a  month.  A 
detective  who  has  for  years  been  in 
special  and  intimate  touch  with  the  police 
and  police  conditions  is  the  writer's  chief 
authority  for  the  statement  that  one 
dollar  of  this  goes  to  the  association 
and  five  to  the  police.  Thus,  without 
running  any  appreciable  risk  of  detection, 
the  police  receive  five  dollars  a  month 
from  every  saloon  in  the  borough.  The 
standard  monthly  levy  for  an  ordinary 
pool-room  is  fifty  dollars.  When  a  man 
wants  to  start  a  pool-room,  he  first  "sees  " 
the  district  leader  and  arranges  with  him 
for  his  sanction,  usually  given  in  consider- 
ation of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
profits.  The  next  man  to  be  "  seen  "  is 
the  "citizen  collector,"  usually  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  illegal  business,  who  receives 
immunity  as  compensation  for  his  serv- 
ices. He,  in  turn,  "  sees  "  the  captain's 
ward  or  plain-clothes  man,  and  with  him 
arranges  the  monthly  levy.  For  his 
services  the  wardman  receives  twenty  per 
cent,  of  such  levy,  the  balance  going  to 
the  captain.  The  captain  usually  takes 
sixty  per  cent.,  and  the  remaining  twenty 
reaches  the  inspector.  The  money 
used  to  be  paid  to  the  captain  at  the 
station-house,  but  since  the  discovery  of 
about  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  the  desk 
of  a  captain  who  died  while  on  duty  more 
circuitous  methods  are  employed. 

There  are  different  methods  for  the 
various  descriptions  of  illegal  establish- 


ments, but  they  are  all  forced  to  "  give 
up  "  something,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  policy  shops.  This  form  of 
gambling  is  denounced  by  the  police  as 
"  a  mean  swindle,"  and  a  great  many  of 
the  officers  will  not  take  their  "dirty 
money."  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  no  gambling  or  other  illegal  house 
can  run  in  a  precinct  for  more  than  a 
week  without  the  captain's  knowledge, 
and  that  it  cannot  run  two  weeks  without 
his  consent.  In  fact,  it  has  become  so 
dangerous  to  open  such  a  place,  without 
first  making  terms  with  the  district  leader 
and  the  captain,  that  it  is  now  rarely 
if  ever  attempted.  Such  unsanctioned 
places  are  almost  always  raided  and 
demolished  even  if  the  proprietors  are 
subsequently  willing  to  pay  handsomely 
for  protection.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  might  seem  strange  that  we  so  often 
read  of  raids.  Some  of  these  are  "  fake  " 
raids  made  to  fool  the  public ;  others  are 
made  by  the  Commissioner  over  the  heads 
of  the  inspectors  and  captains;  others 
by  honest  inspectors  over  the  heads  of 
dishonest  captains;  while  many,  of  course, 
are  made  by  honest  inspectors  and  cap- 
tains who  have  been  sent  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  clean  up  a  certain  district.  The 
dishonest  captain,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, clears  in  the  neighborhood  of 
one  thousand  dollars  a  month  above  his 
salary,  and  the  dishonest  inspector  from 
three  to  four  times  that  amount.  Outside 
of  the  ranks  of  the  inspectors  and  cap- 
tains, the  captain's  plain-clothes  men  or 
wardmen,  and  the  detective  sergeants, 
the  "grafting"  is  relatively  small  in 
amount  and  unsystematized.  Probably 
more  than  half  of  the  patrolmen  are  hon- 
est, and  are  doing  their  duty  surprisingly 
well  considering  the  innumerable  diffi- 
culties against  which  they  are  contending. 
Obviously,  to  be  an  honest  policeman 
means  much  more  than  to  be  an  honest 
citizen. 

The  detective  sergeants,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  their  work  and  their  independ- 
ence of  control,  have  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  shirking  and  illegitimate 
gain.  They  work  laigely  through  "  stool- 
pigeons."  A  "  stool-pigeon  "  is  a  crook 
out  of  a  job,  who  is  willing  to  barter  in- 
formation about  other  crooks.  Origi nally 
these  "  stools  "  were  paid  for  their  infor- 
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mation,  but  gradually  the  custom  has 
grown  up  of  rewarding  them  by  giving 
them  a  certain  degree  of  immunity  in 
carrying  on  their  particular  form  of  vice 
or  crime.  Each  detective  has  his  "  stool," 
and  not  infrequently  a  friendship  springs 
up  between  them,  and  the  "  stool "  intro- 
duces some  of  his  cronies,  and  so  the 
social  intimacy  between  the  crooks  and 
their  official  enemies  widens  and  grows, 
and  they  come  to  call  each  other  by  their 
first  names  and  to  be  "  hail  fellows  well 
met."  As  a  natural  outgrowth  of  this 
friendly  intimacy  comes  presently  a  busi- 
ness relation.  This  collusion  has  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  reduced 
to  a  system.  The  detectives  assigned 
to  a  locality  permit  the  local  pickpockets, 
for  instance,  to  operate,  or  **  work  the 
rattlers,"  witii  impunity  in  certain  pre- 
scribed sections  and  under  certain  re- 
strictions, and  then  "  shake  them  down  " 
for  a  percentage  of  their  spoils.  With 
burglars  and  criminals  in  a  larger  way 
of  business  they  have  no  direct  connec- 
tion because  of  the  too  great  risk,  but 
they  secure  a  share  of  their  plunder 
through  the  "fences."  "Fences"  are 
places  for  the  disposal  of  stolen  goods, 
and  they  pay  the  detective  sei^geants  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  business,  in  much 
the  same  way  that  the  pool-rooms  pay 
the  captains.  A  quarrel  between  detec- 
tive sergeants  (they  work  in  pairs)  over 
the  division  of  spoils  is  apt  to  result  in 
each  arresting  the  other's  "  stool." 

Owing  to  the  ingenuous  system  of 
operating  the  bureau,  even  the  honest 
detectives  are  well  known  by  sight  to 
the  professional  crooks.  When  detailed 
to  a  particular  job,  they  are  openly  sum- 
moned to  headquarters  to  receive  in- 
structions. And  there  the  crooks,  who 
might  be  inconvenienced  by  their  inves- 
tigations, assemble  to  get  a  good  look  at 
them  as  they  start  off,  and  the  memoriz- 
ing of  faces  is,  of  course,  part  of  their 
trade.  Then,  again,  detectives  are  re- 
quired to  inspect  prisoners  so  that  they 
will  know  them  the  next  time  they  see 


them.  This  works  both  Ways,  except 
that  the  prisoners  are  apt  to  recognize 
the  detectives  first  when  they  next  meet 
The  detectives  also  must  go  to  court 
and  testify  when  they  make  arrests,  and 
here  again  the  crooks  assemble  to  view 
them.  One  detective,  realizing  the  ab- 
surdity of  this,  dressed  up  in  outlandish 
clothes  and  blackened  his  face  with 
charcoal  before  going  into  court.  He 
was  an  able  and  honest  man,  and  there 
were  in  the  court-room  some  notorious 
crooks  who  had  come  to  have  a  good 
look  at  him.  When  he  came  forward 
to  testify,  the  magistrate  vigorously  cen- 
sured him  for  insulting  the  court  by  his 
disreputable  appearance,  and  refused  to 
listen  to  explanations  or  even  to  hear 
his  testimony  until  he  had  washed  his 
face. 

That  the  police  department  can  be 
reformed,  root  and  branch,  no  one  who 
understands  its  inside  workings  believes ; 
that  it  can  be  vastly  improved  every  one 
believes.  That  the  placing  on  the  statute- 
books  of  the  Bingham  Police  Bill,  which 
gives  the  Commissioner  the  power  to 
place  in  the  detective  bureau  honest 
men  and  real  detectives,  and  there  to 
retain  them  so  long  only  as  they  produce 
results,  and  the  further  power  to  demand 
honest  police  work  of  the  acting  in- 
spectors on  pain  of  being  relegated  to 
the  lesser  pay  and  powers  of  captains, 
will  prove  a  panacea  of  all  ills,  is  an  idle 
dream ;  that  it  will  produce  fundamental 
reforms  is  open  to  argument ;  but  that  it 
will  work  much  good  and  prove  a  decid- 
ed step  in  the  right  direction  is  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  In'  the  hands  of 
an  honest  Commissioner  this  increased 
power  is  bound  eventually  to  break  up 
the  "  system,"  to  make  grafting  and  cor- 
ruption timid  and  occasional  instead  of 
brazen  and  continuous;  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  is  bound  to  give  the 
honest  and  able  men  on  the  force,  of 
whom  there  is  still  a  decent  nucleus,  a 
fair  chance  to  reap  the  rewards  of  their 
honesty  and  their  ability. 


MORE  THINGS  JAPANESE 

Our  readers  will  remember  that,  at  the  request  of  The  Outlook,  an  American  woman  gave, 
over  the  signature  of  "  Observer,"  in  its  issue  of  March  2,  a  readable  account  of  her 
experience  in  Japan,  with  certain  domestic  and  social  characteristics  of  the  Japanese.  In 
reply  to  her  picturesque  and  entertaining  comment  Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon,  a  recognized 
American  authority  on  Japan,  presented  in  The  Outlook  for  March  23  some  aspects  of  the 
subject  concerning  which  she  entertains  opinions  radically  differing  from  those  of 
"  Observer,"  who  now  returns  to  the  discussion  in  the  following  article.  Additional  light 
is  thrown  on  the  debate  by  a  letter  from  a  Japanese  domestic  servant  in  California  which 
will  be  found  on  another  page — a  letter  which  we  are  enabled  to  print  through  the  courtesy 
of  Miss  Bacon.  We  ask  our  readers  to  remember  that  "  Observer  "  in  her  articles  is  not 
professing  to  make  a  profound  social  and  psychological  study  of  the  Japanese,  but  is  giving, 
as  it  were,  some  snapshot  photographs  of  certain  domestic  qualities,  which,  like  James 
Howdl's  "  Letters"  or  Dickens's  "  American  Notes,"  are  not  only  agreeable  and  entertain- 
ing, but  serve  the  purpose  of  valuable  aids  in  forming  a  final  judgment  as  to  the  tempera- 
mental character  of  the  Japanese  nation. — The  Editors.. 


YOU  say,  "  Now  how  do  you  feel 
after  reading  Miss  Alice  Bacon 
on  the  Japanese  ?"  and  I  confess, 
being  a  "  truthful  James,"  to  feeling  a 
bit  low  in  my  mind. 

Now  of  course  /  know  Miss  Bacon — 
who  does  not? — and  I  bump  my  forehead 
to  the  floor  to  her.  Japanese  fashion,  feel- 
ing very  humble  because  I  know  she  can 
write  while  I  cannot,  and,  alas  I  she  speaks 
Japanese  and  I  do  not.  But,  womanlike, 
I  wish  to  talk  some  more,  and  as  I  sit 
putting  stitches  in  my  kimono,  which, 
being  only  basted  together,  is  always  in 
need  of  little  stitches,  I  am  chuckling  to 
myself  to  think,  if  I  keep  on  writing, 
how  busy  some  people  will  have  to  get — 
that  is,  if  everybody  talks  back. 

IVe  often  wondered  why  we  women 
did  not  embrace  the  theory  of  reincarna- 
tion, because  it  would  be  so  delicious, 
after  a  hundred  yearf  or  so  of  life,  to 
return  again  and  again  in  different  ages 
and  talk  some  more  !     . 

Speaking  of  being  busy  makes  me 
think  how  busy  I  am  going  to  be  myself 
if  I  answer  half  the  questions  that  have 
poured  in  upon  me  since  that  fatal  day 
that  I  went  into  print.  Everybody 
"  wants  to  know  "  how  "  I  kept  house," 
"  did  I  wear  shoes  "  (I  didn't), "  how  did 
I  buy  food,"  and  a  thousand  and  one 
details  of  the  methods  in  daily  life  in  a 
Japanese  house.  And  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  several  people  from  California  have 
written  that  "  they  feel  more  kindly  and 
understandingly  towards  their  Japanese 
serving  people  for  my  article,  and  here- 
^iiti  will  have  more  patience  when  teach- 


ing them ;"  and  one  man,  bless  his  heart  I 
writes,  "  he  knows,  whatever  I  was  paid 
for  that  article,  that  it  wasn't  as  much  as 
it  deserved  I"     I  could  love  that  man. 

Anyhow,  one  can  but  write  or  speak  of 
what  has  actually  happened  to  one's  self. 
It's  humiliating,  perhaps,  to  admit,  but  it 
is  the  gospel  truth,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  write  of  the  top  side,  the  under  side, 
the  all-around  sides  and  ^^sides  of  several 
subjects  in  one  paper.  I  know  all  lecture 
committees  take  it  for  granted  that  one 
can  talk  upon  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
in  one  and  the  same  lecture ;  but  one  can 
«/?/ write  upon  the  woman  question,  upon 
morals  and  housekeeping,  or  say  all  the 
delightful  or  undelightful  things  one  could 
say  of  Japanese  and  of  missionaries  and 
laymen  in  Japan,  Korea,  China,  the 
Philippines,  and  India,  in  one  article, 
even  if  it  is  as  outrageously  long  as  six 
thousand  words. 

Now,  pUase,  everybody  believe  that 
there  is  no  unkind  intention  in  my  telling 
of  things  in  Japan  as  I  found  them. 

If  we  are  good  mothers,  don't  we  often 
chide  the  child  we  love,  and  as  adoring 
mothers  don't  we  relate  every  deliciously 
funny  thing  the  adored  child  does  or 
says  ? 

One  may  not  be  a  frivoler  and  yet  have 
half  a  hundred  uses  for  each  hour  and 
minute  of  the  day — that  poor  old-fash- 
ioned twenty-four-hour  day,  that  has 
never  been  revised,  enlarged,  or  brought 
up  tc  date  ;  and  even  Miss  Bacon  would 
find  it  difficult  to  get  in  articles  for 
The  Outlook  if  she  wrote  amidst  the 
constant  and   uselessly  petty  interrupt 
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tions  of  Japanese  home  life.  It  seems 
to  me  a  mere  technicaHty  whether  you 
engage  "  the  time  "  or  "  the  service  "  of 
a  man  or  maid,  if  the  service  be  done  in 
the  manner  you  wish  it  done  and  when 
you  wish  it  done,  because  when  work  is 
done  is  an  important  factor  in  house- 
keeping routine.  An  extra  maid  who 
was  brought  in  for  special  winter  service 
selected  her  own  time  for  my  special 
needs,  and  only  ministered  to  me  during 
the  hours  cook-san  was  out  of  the  house. 
She  selected  four  o'clock  of  an  afternoon 
to  wash,  nay,  to  flood,  the  front  door 
steps ;  she  thought  when  afternoon  vis- 
itors and  I  were  drinking  tea  the  best 
time  in  the  world  to  rake  down  the  coal 
stove,  take  up  the  ashes,  and  fill  the 
stove ;  and  she  always  filled  the  lamps 
after  dark — but,  mercy  me!  I  must  ex- 
plain quick,  before  some  one  shouts, 
"  There  are  no  coal  stoves  in  Japanese 
houses,'-  that,  although  I  d'd  live  in  a 
truly  Japanese  house,  our  titled  landlord 
**  lent "  us  the  house  at  such  a  count-ly 
price  that  I  was  permitted  coal  stoves, 
glass  windows,  and  'most  any  foreign 
luxury  I  desired. 

The  first  week  I  kept  house  I  was 
reading  my  mail  in  bed  on  Saturday 
night  about  half-past  ten  o'clock  when  I 
heard  the  heavy  thumping  of  shoeless 
feet  on  my  stairs,  and  scarcely  had  time 
.  to  think  it  could  not  be  the  maid  before 
my  kuramya-san  appeared  on  his  knees 
at  the  open  screen  partition.  I  don't 
know  that  I  did  anything  but  keep  still ; 
he,  after  his  low  obeisance,  came  over 
and  sat  down  comfortably  on  the  floor 
by  my  bed,  beamed  kindly  on  me,  took 
out  his  tobacco  and  little  pipe,  filled  and 
lighted  it  and  then  calmly  smoked.  After 
a  pipeful  he  brought  out  his  week's  bill, 
which  was  eight  inches  wide  and  ^m^ 
feet  long,  and  we  discussed  the  account, 
he  waving  his  pipe  in  the  air  and  speak- 
ing glib  Japanese  and  I  using  a  natural 
sign  language  of  my  own  ;  but  we  both 
understood  each  other,  which  is  more 
than  one  can  always  be  sure  of  when 
two  people  are  using  only  plain  English. 
Things  being  satisfactorily  gone  over, 
he  arose,  bowed  low,  and  thumped  oft*, 
and  I  was  left  to  ruminate  once  more 
upon  the  queer  times  my  serving  people 
selected  for  giving  service. 


I  freely  admit  that  servants  become 
friends  when  they  have  been  members 
of  households  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years. 
Even  with  us,  a  man  serving  us  eight 
years  we'd  be  willing  to  think  of  as  a 
boon  companion.  The  great  Marshal 
Oyama  went  into  the  field  followed  by  a 
body  servant  who  had  been  in  his  family 
forty  years.  He  wrote  home  reports  of 
the  Field  Marshal's  health,  provided  for 
him  every  comfort  he  could  think  of,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  if  there  had  been  the 
need  he  would  have  cheerfully  and  gladly 
laid  down  his  life  for  his  master. 

Seriously  speaking,  no  one  has  a  more 
kindly  feeling  for  the  Japanese  than  I, 
and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  must 
respect  the  only  people  on  earth  who 
pleasantly,  politely,  but  inexorably  boss 
the  Foreigner.  I  know  the  heavens  will 
fall  upon  me,  but  I  am  going  to  remark 
that  "the  foreigner"  in  Japan — Ameri- 
cans come  under  this  class — made  me  as 
often  long  for  a  Russian  knout  in  my 
hand  as  the  Japanese.  All  heads  of 
houses  play  with  their  Japanese  house 
people  as  if  they  were  living  toys  or 
dolls.  They  let  their  servants  engross 
their  time  in  the  same  way  one  lets  a 
child.  They  tell  before  them  all  the 
funny  things  they  do,  just  as  American 
mothers  talk  of  their  children  before 
their  children,  and  times  for  play  and 
times  for  work  are  so  inextricably  mixed 
up  that  you  cannot  tell  one  from  t'other. 
No  matter  how  inconvenienced  they 
are  by  the  things  the  Japanese  servants 
do,  they  laugh  and  let  them  have  their 
own  way.  When,  on  rare  occasions, 
tjiey  settle  down  upon  getting  their  own 
foreign  way,  it's  upon  the  principle  of 
the  Irishman  and  his  pig  that  was  ami- 
cably trotting  along  the  road  when  some 
one  called  out  to  know  "where  they 
were  going,"  and  the  Irishman  in  agony 
of  mind  whispered,  "  Whist,  whist,  mon  ! 
he  thinks  he's  going  the  other  way." 

Every  householder  thinks  his  own 
people,  like  his  own  children,  sewing- 
machine,  piano,  or  automobile,  are  the 
best  ever,  and  talks  of  the  exasperating 
things  that  happen  in  other  households, 
but  would  never  admit  they  could  happen 
in  his  own.  These  householders  tell  you 
many  stories  of  events,  all  illustrating 
characteristics  peculiar  to  the  Japanese^ 
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but  are  instantly  up  in  arms  if  you,  as  an 
outsider,  make  comments  or  are  amused. 
A  hostess  who  is  giving  a  dinner  will 
tell  you  in  the  morning  that  she  is  going 
to  have  the  table  in  yellow ;  you  know 
she  has  beautiful  yellow  embroideries, 
candle-shades,  etc. ;  but  when  dinner- 
time comes,  the  table  decorations  are 
pink — because  why  ?  Gardiner-san  want- 
ed to  cut  pink  blooms  that  day  and 
didn't  want  yellow.  Now,  had  /  said 
yellow  flowers  for  a  dinner,  nothing  short 
of  an  earthquake  that  swallowed  up  all 
the  yellow  things  that  grow  would  have 
prevented  me  from  having  my  table 
yellow.  Again — ^a  don-a-san  who  with 
some  trouble  imported  blue-grass  seed 
from  Kentucky,  carefully  planted  the 
seed  in  the  lawn  under  her  own  windows, 
with  the  gardener  standing  by  to  "  look 
see."  Of  course  every  English  and 
Japanese  speaking  san  on  the  place 
carefully  and  elaborately  explained  to 
gardener-san  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  planting  Kentucky  blue-grass  seed. 
The  Missis  watched  and  the  gardener 
watched,  the  one  with  a  tender  interest 
in  the  little  home  seeds,  the  other  with 
simple  curiosity.  But  one  morning  the 
Missis  came  too  late.  All  the  little  deli- 
cate green  spears  had  been  carefully 
picked  out  by  the  roots,  and  only  bare 
patches  showed  Where  the  little  strangers 
had  tried  to  feel  at  home.  The  sowing 
and  quick  reaping  went  on  for  some 
time,  but  at  last  gardener-san  put  his 
foot  down ;  "  no  strange  seeds  were  to  be 
allowed  to  trespass  on  his  lawns.  He 
knew  grass,  and  he*d  never  seen  any 
grass  like  this,  it  was  nothing  but  weeds  " 
— and  gardener-san  had  his  way.  An 
artist  friend  who  had  been  carefully  col- 
lecting beautiful  pieces  of  blue  and 
white  porcelain  for  her  table,  glad 
enough  that  they  were  not  all  uniform  in 
shape  and  design,  gave  a  luncheon,  and, 
in  the  consciousness  that  her  table  was 
always  charming,  she  took  no  trouble  to 
look  at  it  before  the  time  for  her  guests  to 
arrive.  When  she  did,  at  the  last  moment, 
she  discovered  to  her  horror  that  boy- 
san  had  borrowed  from  a  club-house 
friend  and  laid  the  table  with  a  coarse 


set  of  green^dged  white  china  1  Did  she 
change  it  ?  No ;  she  could  not  bear  to 
hurt  boy-san's  feelings.  You  see,  had 
I  been  that  don-a-san,  that  table  would 
have  been  changed  back  to  rare  old 
blue  and  white  china  so  quick  that 
boy-san  wouldn't  have  known  whether 
he  stood  on  his  head  or  his  heels,  or  if 
he  had  any  feelings  to  hurt.  He'd  have 
learned  some  thing  that  time,  although 
neither  of  us  might  ever  have  known 
just  what  it  was  he  did  learn. 

I  recall  a  wonderful  place  with  a  bun- 
galow cottage  melting  into  vines  and 
shrubs,  with  a  terraced  hillside  that  the 
blooms  of  the  wild  hydrangea  made  as 
blue  as  the  sky  or  the  distant  glimmering 
sea,  with  a  glorious  host  of  old  pine-trees 
presiding  over  all,  and  I  said  to  the  tall 
and  gracious  chatelaine,  "  How  beautiful 
this  must  be  early  in  the  morning  when 
one  could  be  quite  alone  to  worship  or 
dream  I"  She  replied  that  "she'd  dearly 
love  to  go  out  early,  for  she  was  always 
awake,  but  to  have  her  do  so  irregular 
a  thing  as  once  in  a  while  to  come  out  of 
her  room  before  tea  and  a  maid's  visit 
would  alarm  and  disturb  the  whole  Jap- 
anese household."  It  would  be  worse 
than  the  rolling  in  of  a  tidal  wave. 

A  cultivated  and  traveled  Japanese 
gentleman  who  knew  the  customs  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  said  to  me 
that  Americans  were  not  helpful  to  the 
Japanese  ;  that  instead  of  doing  Amer- 
ican way  they  tried  to  do  Japanese  way, 
and  made  mistakes ;  but  if  they  would 
persist  in  their  own  native  habits,  they 
would  teach  those  ways  to  the  Japanese. 
Especially  did  he  lament  the  terrible 
kind  of  foreign  dress  that  we  encouraged, 
a  dress  in  such  bad  taste  that  it  would  not 
be  tolerated  here  in  polite  society  or  even 
seen  except  perhaps  in  shops  on  Indian 
reservations.  He  said  that  our  lax  ways 
in  our  play  with  the  Japanese  servants 
had  a  bad  influence,  for  no  Japanese  boy 
or  maid  san  ever  oversteps  a  strict  class 
line  in  Japanese  households. 

This  seems  to  be  all  I  have  to  say 
just  now. 

Yours  faithfully. 

An  Observer, 
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SOMETHING  of  glamour  and  of 
humorous  exaggeration  has  been 
of  late  years,  in  periodical  litera- 
ture, the  portion  of  the  Western  farmer. 
Streams  of  golden  grain  have  been  pic- 
tured as  many  fold  larger  and  much  more 
valuable  than  their  reality,  and  it  has 
become  a  favorite  pleasantry  to  refer  to 
the  producer  of  wheat  and  corn  as  a 
plutocrat  reveling  in  automobiles  and 
diamonds. 

"  Don't  say  that  about  us,"  requested 
a  prairie  resident.  "  It  is  good  enough 
to  tell  the  truth.  Why  should  the  East- 
ern papers  and  magazines  always  make 
us  either  worse  or  better  than  we  are  ?" 

The  truth  is  "  good  enough." 

The  average  Western  farmer  owns  a 
quarter-section  (one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres)  of  land.  If  he  is  past  fifty  years  of 
age,  he  probably  came  West  in  the  latter 
seventies  or  in  the  eighties.  Not  much 
immigration  marked  the  next  decade. 
He  sold  a  farm  on  which  he  was  in  debt 
or  he  closed  out  a  small  business  and 
followed  the  westward-moving  tide,  seek- 
ing a  new  home.  By  the  time  he  had 
paid  the  expenses  of  travel  and  had 
bought  new  implements  and  stock  he 
was  in  debt  again.  He  did  not  under- 
stand fully  the  climatic  conditions,  and 
made  mistakes  in  methods.  Dry  years 
came,  and  prices  for  grain  were  low.  He 
found  his  family  expenses  increasing  and 
debts  growing.  Finally  there  came  an 
upward  turn.  The  seasons  were  fruit- 
ful ;  prices  were  better ;  he  had  learned 
how  to  farm  under  Western  skies  ;  debts 
were  lessened ;  his  family  had  come  to 
maturity,  and  the  haunting  burden  of 
earlier  years  lifted. 

That  is  the  epitome  of  the  average 
farmer's  life  in  the  West,  and  thus  is  he 
found  to-day.  Perhaps  he  was  a  pioneer 
of  the  sixties;  perhaps  he  has  been 
ambitious  and  has  added  other  quarter- 
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sections  to  his  own ;  perhaps  he  was 
born  in  the  West  and  so  knows  nothing 
of  other  ways  than  its  own — but,  first 
and  best  of  all,  the  farmer  of  to-day  has 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  he  can 
and  cannot  do.  Grenerally  he  farms 
according  to  his  limitations  and  achieves 
a  permanent  income,  which  is  the  basis 
of  material  welfare. 

The  Middle  West  is  an  uptilted  plane, 
reaching  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  foothills,  the  western  end  four  thou- 
sand feet  higher  than  the  eastern.  Popu- 
lation has  sifted  over  it  according  to  the 
rainfall,  sometimes  climbing  higher,  then 
receding.  Trees,  hedgerows,  orchards, 
have  been  planted — to  g^ow  in  beauty 
on  lower  altitudes  and  to  struggle  pre- 
cariously on  higher.  So  the  farm  of  the 
eastern  portion  has  much  of  the  **  back 
East "  appearance.  There  are  a  driveway 
shaded  by  box  elders  or  cottonwoods  or 
maples ;  a  garden  and  an  orchard ;  a 
frame  dwelling  of  six  or  eight  rooms ;  a 
windmill  and  a  red  bam. 

A  hearty  welcome  awaits  the  visitor. 
He  notices  that  the  housewife's  face  has 
lines  in  it,  put  there  when  the  struggle 
was  fierce  in  pioneer  times.  On  the 
walls  are  pictures  that  show  taste — here 
and  there  is  one  that  he  knows  came 
from  the  old  home  in  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania  or  Illinois.  The  furniture 
is  probably  of  the  somewhat  florid  ty^pe 
sold  in  small  towns  both  East  and  West. 
An  organ  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  front 
room  than  a  piano. 

"Lonesome  out  here?  Not  at  all," 
says  his  hostess,  with  a  smile.  "  It  is 
only  eight  miles  to  town,  and  that  seems 
good.  It  used  to  be  twenty  before  the 
railroad  was  built.  A  store  is  at  the 
creamery  station,  and  we  go  there  every 
day.  Then  there  is  the  daily  paper — 
the  rural  delivery  goes  by  the  house — 
and  we  are  on  the  farmers'  line." 
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"  Line  of  what  ?" 

"Telephones — every  farm  in  this 
township  has  one.  There  are  six  on  our 
party  line,  and  it  costs  us  only  fifty  cents 
a  month.  The  farmers  set  the  poles  and 
put  on  wires.  We  can  talk  to  almost 
everybody  in  the  county." 

"T — i — n — g,  ting,  ting,"  went  the 
bell.     She  answered  the  call. 

"  It*s  from  central.  The  Bakers  have 
bought  a  phonograph  and  are  going  to 
give  us  some  music  at  seven  o'clock." 

"  Coming  here  with  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  they  will  set  it  near  the 
'phone,  and  everybody  on  the  line  will 
take  down  the  receiver  and  hear  the 
pieces." 

I  could  understand  why  one  firm  in  a 
small  town  sold  three  hundred  phono- 
graphs in  a  single  season. 

Modem  conveniences  seem  more  com- 
mon in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  More 
farmers  have  telephones,  proportionately, 
because  the  Westerner  is  farther  from 
his  neighbor,  and  needs  the  'phone  more. 
One  day,  riding  across  country  near 
Colorado's  east  line,  thirty  miles  from  a 
railway,  I  found,  in  a  "draw"  in  the 
midst  of  an  old  tree-claim,  a  soddy — no 
one  says  "  sod  houses  "  out  there.  The 
pleasant-faced  mistress  was  asked  a  ques- 
tion. "I  don't  know,"  said  she;  "I'll 
find  out."  She  went  to  an  adjoining 
room,  and  there  was  a  telephone — this 
thirty  miles  from  the  edge  of  things! 
Incidentally,  a  family  of  that  county  pas- 
tured its  cows  in  Colorado,  milked  them 
in  Kansas,  and  shipped  the  cream  to  a 
creamery  in  Missouri — such  is  modern 
agricultural  enterprise  I 

Of  late  years  new  elements  have  en- 
tered into  the  life  of  the  Western  farmer. 

Time  was  when  he  and  his  family  had 
practically  but  one  pleasure  that  ap- 
proached the  enjoyment  of  the  village — 
an  occasional  dance  at  the  largest  dwell- 
ing in  the  township.  It  was  for  the 
young  folks  primarily — but  all  were 
young  then.  Spelling-school,  entertain- 
ments arranged  by  fertile  minded  school- 
teachers, with,  at  long  intervals,  a  trip 
to  the  circus,  made  the  variation  in  the 
family's  otherwise  monotonous  exist- 
ence. 

Now  tfiere  is  frequently  a  club  which 
meets  regularly,  furnishing  an  added  in- 


terest for  wives  and  daughters.  To  the 
sons  and  fathers  the  fraternal  orders 
serve  as  a  relaxation.  The  organizations 
in  the  interior  villages  take  in  members 
from  the  country.  These  are  not  a  re- 
crudescence of  the  old  Grange,  which  is 
little  known  in  the  West,  but  are  insur- 
ance and  benefit  orders  that  inculcate  in 
their  ritual  mutual  helpfulness  and  good 
cheer.  Then  politics — it  is  always 
present ;  but  with  daily  papers  and  full 
information  on  current  topics  of  the  day, 
the  spellbinder  and  the  political  manager 
now  find  less  following  in  the  country 
districts  than  in  earlier  times. 

In  this  field  has  grown  also  the  coun- 
try church,  exerting  a  power  fully  as 
great  as  in  the  town — perhaps  greater ; 
for,  while  the  preacher  may  have  incom- 
plete preparation  for  his  work  and  his 
congregation  may  lack  somewhat  in  sar- 
torial grace,  sincerity  presides  over  the 
assembly  and  the  speaker's  words  are 
received  with  appreciation  and  good 
will.  Many  a  town  minister  would  be 
vastly  pleased  to  have  such  well-filled 
seats  and  such  attentive  listeners  as  greet 
country  pastors. 

The  country  church  has  fulfilled  a  great 
mission  in  the  West,  and  its  work  in- 
creases in  value  with  passing  years.  In 
the  older  settled  portions  scarcely  a  family 
is  more  than  six  miles  from  a  church 
building.  The  services  are  liberal,  em- 
bracing many  variations  of  denomina- 
tional belief,  thus  tending  to  unite  the 
community  in  goodly  fellowship.  Usually 
the  nominal  management  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  under  the  guidance  of  one  denom- 
ination, but,  if  there  be  objection  on  the 
part  of  any  resident  of  the  community, 
another  church  of  another  denomination 
is  over  in  the  next  township. 

The  Sunday-school  is,  however,  open 
to  all,  and  the  young  people  of  the  com- 
munity are  gathered  on  Sunday  afternoon 
with  a  completeness  that  many  a  town 
worker  may  well  envy.  Once  a  year 
delegates  go  to  the  county  seat,  attend- 
ing a  Sunday-school  convention,  and 
coming  in  touch  with  neighboring  com- 
munities. In  summer,  at  least,  practically 
every  school  district  has  its  Sunday- 
school.  Where  a  church  is  not  yet 
built,  the  school-house  is  utilized.  Thus 
few  communities  lack  religious  services 
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given  with  some  regularity  and  abundant 
fervor. 

The  country  church  does  most  for  the 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  who  have 
had  in  the  past  the  hardest  task  of  all. 
It  has  brought  into  their  lives  new  inter- 
ests and  new  joys,  exhibited  in  many 
ways. 

It  is  less  common  now  for  young  peo- 
ple to  go  to  a  town  justice  or  judge  to  be 
married.  The  county  seat  papers  seldom 
miss  an  issue  without  telling  of  "  a  pretty 
home  wedding  "  in  the  country  in  which 
the  bride  was  beautiful  in  an  up-to-date 
gown,  the  presents  in  good  taste,  the 
tables  loaded  with  a  bountiful  dinner, 
and  ending,  "  The  young  people  will  go 
to  housekeeping  on  the  groom's  fine  farm 
in  Cheever  township."  May  it  not  be 
that  the  home  wedding,  with  its  never- 
ending  charm,  is  fostered  by  the  country 
church,  which  adds  its  softening  influ- 
ence on  rural  life  to  the  advantages 
gained  from  prolific  yields  of  wheat  and 
corn?  Such  incident  is  worthwhile  — 
and  this  apart  from  religious  or  inspi- 
rational aspect. 

With  these  various  interests  that  gather 
in  the  country  church,  it  is  becoming  a 
center  of  Western  country  life  as  fully 
as  is  the  school.  While  there  may  be 
lack  of  artistic  form,  and  the  church 
buildings  are  marked  by  extreme  sim- 
plicity, the  influence  grows.  Prosperity 
is  well  expressed  when  it  has  visible 
evidence  in  white  spires  springing  amid 
far  vistas  of  waving  grain  and  shining 
pasture. 

Churches  are  not  needed,  however, 
for  inspiration  toward  helpfulness — the 
Westerner  is  always  a  good  neighbor. 
Many  and  many  a  field  is  tilled  for  the 
widow  by  friendly  farmers  who  join  iri 
doing  good.  Many  an-  afflicted  father 
has  seen  his  crops  harvested  by  workers 
from  adjoining  farms  because  of  the  will- 
ing helpfulness  of  those  whq  knew  his 
need. 

Last  summer  on  a  Kansas  farm  were  a 
sick  wife  and  a  tired  husband.  Just 
as  the  wife  was  recovering,  the  little 
three-year-old  daughter  burned  herself 
severely.  Skin-grafting  was  the  only 
hope  of  preserving  her  life.  The  father 
could  not  sacrifice  himself,  as  it  would 
add  another  patient  to  the  household. 


Two  young  men  on  neighboring  farms 
went  from  the  fields,  and  gave  enough 
skin  from  their  bodies  to  save  the  child, 
missing  a  month  from  their  own  labor. 
That  is  typical  of  the  Western  good 
will. 

Something  in  the  life  of  a  farm  devel- 
oped from  bare  prairie  to  rich  fertility 
appeals  to  the  hearts  of  its  occupants, 
and  they  grow  to  love  the  level  acres. 
'^  So  long  as  I  am  able  to  hold  it  I  shall 
never  sell  my  farm,"  said  a  hard-working 
Nebraskan.  "When,  with  my  young 
wife,  I  settled  on  that  quarter-section,  it 
was  open  plain  for  miles  ;  we  had  noth- 
ing but  each  other  and  what  was  in  our 
camper's  wagon.  Now  we  have  about 
everything  a  farmer  could  wish.  What 
could  I  do  better  if  I  sold  ?  They  can 
make  machines  and  buildings,  but  they 
can't  make  any  more  land.  It  will  always 
be  good." 

"  The  only  thing  that  makes  us  think 
we  would  like  to  sell  out  is  the  lack  of 
help,"  explained  my  hostess.  "  I  can't 
keep  a  servant  girl,  and  my  husbatid  has 
to  work  too  hard  because  he  can't  get  a 
hired  man.  The  girls  all  seem  to  teach 
school  or  work  in  town ;  the  boys  go 
farther  west  and  get  farms  of  their  own. 
Our  own  children  are  married  and  gone." 

Indeed,  the  one  complaint  made  at 
every  meeting  of  two  or  three  is,  **  We 
cannot  get  help  for  house  or  farm."  The 
servant  problem  is  as  present  three  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  the  Missouri  River  as 
it  is  in  Harlem.  Within  a  week  I  heard 
it  discussed  in  a  club  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  in  a  Kansas  farm-house. 
The  argument  in  the  latter  instance 
hinged  on  the  assertion  that  too  much 
and  too  general  prosperity  in  the  West 
had  relieved  people  of  the  necessity  for 
such  labor,  and  that  excessive  wages  and 
unusually  favorable  surroundings  are 
now  demanded,  with  workers  too  few 
even  under  such  conditions. 

In  one  other  thing  are  farm  families 
at  a  disadvantage — sickness.  M  iles  from 
a  physician,  trained  nurses  almost  unob- 
tainable, conveniences  of  the  sick-room 
that  depend  on  a  near-by  drug-store  lack- 
ing— these  make  suffering  hard.  And 
if  the  end  come,  the  little  cemetery  on 
the  open  prairie  is  so  desolate  I  Like 
the  school  yard,  it  is  the  last  object  of 
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improvement  and  of  proper  adornment 
in  most  country  communities. 

Amusing  to  Westerners  is  the  igno- 
rance of  Eastern  friends  concerning  the 
West's  actual  conditions.  A  few  weeks 
before  Christmas  a  Dakota  wife,  recently 
married,  received  from  her  husband's 
sister  in  Massachusetts  a  letter  asking 
for  a  list  of  things  they  needed,  such  as 
potatoes,  cabbage,  flour,  and  necessaries 
to  keep  them  through  the  winter.  "  Let 
me  know  and  we  will  send  them,"  it 
added,  "and  try  to  arrange  it  so  that 
John's  feelings  may  not  be  hurt.  We 
do  not  want  you  to  suffer." 

A  sheet  of  paper,  stamp,  and  envelope 
were  inclosed.  The  young  wife  replied 
on  her  husband's  printed  stationery,  say- 
ing that  they  were  indeed  in  sore  need ; 
they  were  llien  living  in  a  miserable 
shack  that  cost  only  $3,500 ;  she  did 
not  have  a  thing  better  than  Brussels 
carpet  to  put  on  the  floors ;  their  bam 
was  a  cramped  affair  of  only  40  x  100 
feet,  scarcely  large  enough  to  shelter  the 
ten  horses  and  three  vehicles  they  had 
left.  She  told  piteously  how  she  had 
no  other  means  of  reaching  town  than  in 
a  rubber-tired  buggy ;  the  best  she  had 
to  wear  was  a  dress  that  cost  the  pitiful 
sum  of  $2  a  yard  and  an  old  fur  coat 
that  she  bought  for  $75.  She  hoped 
they  would  open  their  hearts  and  assist 
quickly.  The  sister  in  Boston  was  not 
without  appreciation.  She  sent  a  dia- 
mond-set bracelet,  with  the  hope  that  it 
would  add  to  the  warmth  of  the  coat. 

A  concrete  example  will  show  how  gen- 
erally modem  conveniences  and  sources 
of  information  have  come  to  the  Middle 
West.  From  a  central  Kansas  town  of 
4,500  population,  the  county  seat  of  a 
county  with  a  population  of  25,000,  go 
out  seven  mral  mail  routes,  serving  562 
homes,  the  carriers  starting  on  their 
trips  at  nine  o'clock  each  moming.  Of 
the  entire  number  of  families  served, 
twelve  take  no  periodical  of  regular 
issue,  their  mail  consisting  of  advertis- 
ing matter,  sample  papers,  and  letters. 
The  carriers  take  out  288  daily  papers, 
an  average  of  one  to  every  two  families, 
though  many  families  subscribe  for  two 
or  three  dailies.  Weekly  publications  go 
to  544  families,  magazines  of  some  kind 
to  over  three  hundred.     This  is  a  typical 


Western  community,  solely^'agricultural, 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  and  with  an  average  of 
prosperity.  It  is  a  fair  showing  of  the 
Western  farmer's  reading-table.  .  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  this  same  county 
are  twenty-four  rural  mail  routes,  serving 
practically  every  farm,  and  that  over  two 
thousand  farmers'  telephones  are  in 
use. 

Surprise  at  the  history  of  one's  farm 
neighbors  is  no  unusual  thing.  An  alum- 
nus of  Yale  may  be  herding  cattle  on 
the  next  ranch  ;  a  former  teacher  of  lan- 
guages following  a  plow  on  the  other  side 
of  the  township.  One  overworked  news- 
paper man  sought  health  and  wealth  on 
the  high  plains;  he  found  only  the 
former.  Day  after  day,  while  the  hot 
winds  scorched  the  com  and  blasted  the 
garden  patch,  he  wrote  thrilling  stories 
for  boys'  "libraries,"  thus  supporting  his 
family.  Now  he  has  returned  to  New 
England  and  has  produced  popular 
novels,  striving  to  forget  the  occupation 
but  not  the  friends  of  his  Western  life. 
The  possibility  of  finding  anoinsuspected 
jewel  is  so  ever  present  that  it  adds 
interest  to  the  appreciative  Westerner's 
acquaintance  with  his  neighbors. 

Travel  is  adding  familiarity  with  the 
world  to  other  improving  influences.  Ex- 
cursion rates,  special  cars  for  conven- 
tions, encampments,  and  conferences, 
appeal  to  whole  neighborhoods,  and  some- 
times, when  the  gathering  is  near  by,  these 
occasions  have  the  outward  appearance 
of  an  exodus.  If  close  to  either  coast,  the 
attendance  from  the  Middle  States  is 
limited  because  of  the  distance.  A  two- 
day  or  three-day  journey  is  not  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  entire  family  except 
on  important  occasions. 

When  a  competence  is  acquired,  the 
reward  comes — to  sell  the  farm,  which 
cost  perhaps  $5  an  acre,  for  $40  or  $50  an 
acre  and  **  take  it  easy."  This  usually 
assumes  the  form  of  moving  to  town, 
where  the  farmer  buys  a  home  as  good 
as  any  one  possesses,  and  becomes  a 
factor  in  the  town's  doings.  Or,  as  one 
put  it,  "  sells  out  and  goes  to  where  the 
bigger  world  can  be  seen."  In  this 
case  it  meant  a  removal  to  California 
and  the  reinvestment  of  $40,000  saved 
in   twenty  years    of   successful   wheat- 
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raising.  He  is  now  tending  orange 
groves  and  pleasuring  on  the  beach. 

Chief  among  the  attributes  of  Western 
rural  life  is  independence — not  alone  in 
conduct  of  the  home  and  economics  of 
the  farm,  but  in  the  relation  of  the 
farmer  toward  the  business  world  of 
which  he  feels  himself  a  part.  He  has 
risen  above  financial  subjection.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  is  always  fully 
out  of  debt — millions  of  dollars  are  yet 
loaned  on  farm  mortgages  in  the  prairie 
States — but  he  dictates  the  terms.  If 
his  creditor  becomes  anxious,  a  dozen 
other  purses  are  open  to  him.  A  need- 
less boast  is  that  borne  by  a  sign  I  saw 
recently  at  the  gateway  of  a  prairie  farm, 
**  No  Mortgage  on  This  Place."  It  was 
not  a  rarity.  Scores  of  other  farms  in 
the  vicinity  are  unencumbered. 

Some  Western  farmers  have  automo- 
biles ;  some  have  furnace-heated  dwell- 
ings, with  bath  and  toilet  facilities; 
some  have  even  electric  lights,  the  d5ma- 


mo  being  run  by  a  gasoline  engine.  But 
these  are  the  exceptions. 

After  all,  the  important  thing  is  not 
the  occasional  luxurious  home,  the  auto- 
mobiles, the  bank  deposits,  but  that  the 
farm  wealth  of  the  plains  region  is  dif- 
fused; that  a  high  average  of  content- 
ment and  of  the  things  that  tend  to  hap- 
piness is  known. 

The  farmer's  families  of  the  Middle 
West  are  as  well  housed,  as  well  clothed, 
and  have  as  many  every-day  pleasures 
and  comforts  as  do  townspeople  East  or 
West.  They  are  not  rich  in  the  pluto- 
crat's understanding  of  the  term,  but 
they  are  abundantly  blessed  in  satis- 
faction of  life.  More  than  that,  their 
savings  are  honest  wealth — the  product 
of  sunshine,  rain,  black  soil,  and  hard 
work.  Little  wonder  that  the  Western 
farmer  boasts  of  his  condition.  His 
solution  of  the  social  and  economic 
problem,  with  which  he  struggled  for 
three  decades,  is  well-nigh  complete. 


Comment  on  Current  Books 


Letters  in  Yellow 


Those  who  admire  that 


kind  of  muck-raking  fic- 
tion which  pretends  to  be  history  will  wel- 
come a  volume  of  "  Indiscreet  Letters  from 
Peking."  *  The  letters  purport  to  have  been 
written  by  an  eye-witness  of  and  an  actor  in 
the  siege  of  the  Legations  during  the  Boxer 
uprising  of  1900.  The  days  of  uncertainty 
and  dread  before  the  struggle  began,  the  ter- 
rible weeks  of  fighting  and  waiting  during 
the  siege  itself,  and  the  aftermath  when 
Peking  was  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign 
troops,  are  represented  as  filled  with  an 
unbroken  series  of  acts  of  blundering  incom- 
petence, cruel  selfishness,  jealousy,  and  cow- 
ardice. The  siege  was  made  possible  by 
the  fatuous  blindness  of  the  foreign  diplo- 
mats ;  the  annihilation  of  all  the  foreigners 
in  Peking  was  averted  only  because  of  the 
mysterious  failure  of  the  Chinese  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  made  for 
them  by  the  stupidity  and  internal  dissen- 
sions of  the  defenders  of  the  Legations ;  the 
aftermath  was  a  carnival  of  rapine  and  plun- 
der by  the  foreigners  in  the  city,  rescuers 
and  rescued.  The  writer  of  the  letters  finds 
in  it  all  little  that  is  fine  or  noble  or  cour- 
ageous.   When  he  is  forced  to  praise,  he 

'  Indiscreet  Letters  from  Peking.    Edited  by  B.  L.  Putnam 
Weale.    Dodd.  Mead  ^  Qo.,  New  York,    $2,  net. 


does  it  grudgingly,  with  a  curl  of  the  lip. 
But  even  so  the  praise  comes  but  seldom. 
He  writes  with  the  pen  of  the  scandalmonger; 
he  sees  the  events  that  happen  around  him 
with  the  eye  of  the  yellow  journalist.  The 
title  of  the  book  is  indeed  a  happy  one,  but 
not  perhaps  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
"  editor  "  intended  it.  The  letters  are  most 
amazingly  indiscreet,  not  in  their  revelations 
of  the  siege  of  the  Legations  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  actors  in  it,  but  in  the  self-revela- 
tion of  the  character  and  propensities  of  the 
writer. 

A  History  of  A  history  of  architecture  com- 
Architecture  P"^^^  *^^  exammation  of  the 
most  characteristic  monu- 
ments of  that  art.  The  expositor's  aim  should 
be  to  analyze  the  various  styles.  I n  this  a  sep- 
arate mention  of  every  building  may  well  be 
subordinated  to  a  discussion  of  the  tendencies 
shown  by  the  sizes,  materials,  and  dates  of 
buildings.  Such  an  ideal  is  that  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Sturgis,  an  art  critic  of  the  first  rank. 
To  his  present  task  of  writing  a  general 
history  of  architecture  he  brings  lifelong 
habits  of  careful  classification,  philosophical 
balancing,  and  clear  exposition.  The  last- 
named  quality  has  alwaj's  been  in  evidence 
with  him,  and  now  more  than  ever.  He 
has  been  too  long  a  writer  op  art  topics  tp 
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express  himself  in  language  not  easily  under- 
stood by  all  classes  of  readers.  Witness  his 
"European  Architecture"  and  "How  to 
Judge  Architecture,"  for  instance.  The  pres- 
ent work  is  the  result  of  his  ripest  thought. 
It  will  consist  of  three  handsome  quartos, 
and  the  beginning  of  its  publication  is  a  real 
event  in  the  world  of  art.  The  first  volume,* 
which  has  now  appeared,  deals  with  antiqui- 
ty— Eg^'pt,  western  Asia,  Greece,  Rome. 
Of  course  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
structures  described  are  in  ruin.  It  is  with  a 
grateful  sense  of  a  certain  fitness  of  things 
that  we  read  what  Mr.  Sturgis  has  to  say 
about  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  an  edifice 
glorious  alike  in  its  past  and  present  use. 
Would  that  there  were  more  such  with  this 
double  appeal,  even  if  the  long  list  of  ruins 
must  be  slightly  decreased  thereby !  Of 
course  a  practiced  architect  and  observer 
like  Mr.  Sturgis,  with  his  half-century's  ex- 
perience, is  quicker  than  another  to  judge 
how  the  ancients  built.  But  even  he  can- 
not form  a  completely  critical  opinion  of  the 
work  of  the  earliest  architects,  except  as  he 
is  aided  by  the  decipherer  of  hieroglyphs, 
the  student  of  comparative  chronology,  the 
practiced  reader  of  the  books  of  antiquity, 
and  the  searcher  among  bygone  superstitions 
and  beliefs.  The  achievements  in  all  these 
departments  of  learning  are  evident  in  this 
volume,  even  if  the  text's  significance  lies  in 
the  writer's  individual  opinion.  Half  the 
volume's  value,  however,  is  represented  by 
the  illustrations.  Mr.  Sturgis  deserves  spe- 
cial credit  for  their  selection ;  in  general,  they 
are  either  from  unhackneyed  subjects  or  are 
from  new  points  of  view  of  familiar  build- 
ings. While  it  may  be  natural  Tor  Mr.  Sturgis 
to  follow  the  more  usual  spelling  of  proper 
names,  especially  Greek  names,  we  do  not 
understand  why  the  usual  Latin  name  of  one 
of  the  best  known  places  in  southern  Italy 
must  give  place  to  the  Italian  "  Pesto."  But 
this  is  hypercriticism. 

Huma  ism  H^™*^'S™»  ^^^  ^  ^^w  term,  is 
now  invested  with  a  new  mean- 
ing. Its  seat  has  long  been  supposed  to  be 
in  academic  groves.  The  humanists  of  Eras- 
mus's time  would,  if  they  could,  sit  up  in 
their  sepulchers  and  take  notice  of  the  notice 
served  by  M-r.  Schiller  *  that  their  tribe  "  will 
always  be  somewhat  rare  in  academic  circles." 
But  what  is  this  revolutionized  humanism?  It 
is  announced  as  "  the  spirit  of  pragmatism." 
Of  pragmatism  much  has  been  heard  of  late, 
especially  from  its  brilliant  expositor.  Pro- 
fessor William  James,  whom  students  flock 
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to.  This  is  not,  as  many  imagine,  a  new 
philosophy,  but  a  new  method  in  philosophy ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  new  application  of  a  method 
not  new.  Pragmatism  is  in  philosophy  what 
utilitarianism  is  in  ethics — putting  beliefs  to 
the  test  of  practical  results.  This  method 
was  applied  also  in  theology  by  Kant,  and 
recently  by  Ritschl,  in  holding  that  religious 
faith  must  rest  on  a  judgment  of  practical 
value,  not  on  merely  intellectual  grounds. 
This,  too,  has  been  the  common-sense  meth- 
od of  ordinary  minds  from  time  immemo- 
rial. So  pragmatism,  says  Mr.  Schiller  in  his 
chapter  on  "  The  Making  of  Truth,"  is,  as  a 
logical  method,  merely  "  the  conscious  appli- 
cation of  a  «<?/«rfl/ procedure  of  our  minds  in 
actual  knowing."  Pragmatism  as  a  method 
and  humanism  as  its  spirit  are  thus  a  philo- 
sophical attitude,  not  a  system  of  philosophy. 
This  attitude,  as  Mr.  Schiller  shows,  is  thor- 
oughly favorable  to  the  claims  of  religion : 
"  All  religions  work  pragmatically  to  a  greater 
of  less  extent  .  .  .  our  own  Christianity  [is] 
an  essentially  human  and  thoroughly  prag- 
matic religion,  hampered  throughout  its^  his- 
tory, and  at  times  almost  strangled,  by  an 
alien  theology,  based  on  the  intellectualistic 
speculations  of  Greek  philosophers."  Intel- 
lectualism,  especially  the  "  absolutism  "  of 
which  Hegel  and  Bradley  are  expositors, 
Mr.  Schiller  regards  as  "  fundamentally  hos- 
tile to  popular  religion,"  "  inhuman,"  "  ster- 
ile," and  he  fights  it  through  chapter  after 
chapter,  contending  that  "  knowledge  cannot 
be  depersonalized^  and  that  the  full  concrete- 
ness  of  personal  interest  is  indispensable  for 
the  attainment  of  truth."  The  finished  and 
attractive  literary  style  in  which  he  presents 
the  new  humanism  manifests  its  identity, 
notwithstanding  difference,  with  the  old. 

o .   .    r  The  lady  who  writes 

Birds  Every  .,    -^  vt  i** 

A>i--f_f  ot     ij  v-  over  the  name  Neltie 

Child  Should  Know      -.1       u      u  •** 

Blanchan  has  written 

a  pleasant,  chatty  little  book '  about  the  com- 
mon birds  of  the  eastern  half  of  our  country, 
for  the  series  which  began  with  "  Poems 
Every  Child  Should  Know  "  and  continues 
with  similar  volumes  of  fairy  tales,  myths, 
songs,  legends,  and  heroes.  The  book  aims 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  birds  rather  than 
to  give  definite  scientific  information  about 
them.  The  author  introduces  each  bird  as 
she  might  if  she  were  talking  to  a  child  friend 
on  a  summer  ramble  of  discovery.  Some  of 
the  chapter  titles  well  illustrate  the  spirit  of 
her  treatment — "  Our  Robin  Goodfellow  and 
His  Relations,"  "  Some  Neighboriy  Acro- 
bats," "  Birds  Not  of  a  Feather,"  "  Rascals 
We  Must  Admire."  Sixty  or  seventy  fine 
pictures    from    photographs   provide    some 
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useful  helps  to  identification  and  much  mate- 
rial for  arousing  interest  in  the  subject. 

r««M«    juj.v.         The  author  of  "Present- 

cS^;itX  I^^y  Egypt"  well  dc 

•^  scribes  present-day  con- 
ditions in  other  Oriental  countries.  With 
pleasure,  he  who  opens  Mr.  Penfield's  book' 
discovers  that  it  leads  far  afield,  not  only 
to  India,  but  even  to  Japan.  The  title  is  there- 
fore somewhat  misleading.  Mr.  Penfield*s 
text  is  noteworthy  for  two  features — first,  its 
vivacious  and  very  informative  description, 
and,  secondly,  the  author's  iteration  on  the 
failure  of  Americans  to  gain  their  proper 
share  of  Oriental  trade.  As  he  says,  this  is 
the  only  solace  found  by  commercial  Europe 
in  our  wonderful  national  growth.  The  book 
is  well  printed  and  illustrated,  with  almost 
never  such  a  slip  as  "  Austro-Hungary," 
p.  342. 

„  ..  In   one    month    recently    a 

-,       at     shrinkage    was  reported  of 
*  two  billion    dollars    in    the 

market  quotations  of  railway  and  allied  se- 
curities. The  event  calls  closer  attention  to 
the  financial  management  of  corporations. 
As  the  transportation  industry  was  the  first 
to  produce  the  modern  corporation,  so  it  has 
been  particularly  prominent  in  exhibiting 
the  vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  certain 
promoters.  The  shockingly  high-handed 
manner  in  which  the  finances  of  a  few  trans- 
portation systems  have  been  "  jockeyed  "  by 
Wall  Street  speculators  has  now  naturally 
drawn  the  lime-light  of  public  curiosity 
upon  those  ultimately  responsible.  It  has 
made  their  deeds  properly  spectacular.  The 
result,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  been  a  practi- 
cally universal  condemnation.  The  injustice 
is  equally  evident,  however,  of  visiting  with 
the  same  condemnation  the  majority  of  rail- 
way financiers  and  operators  in  this  country, 
an  honest,  hard-working,  capable  class,  rep- 
resenting a  totally  different  professional 
standard,  one  constructive,  not  destructive, 
of  values.  This  being  so,  one  cannot  think 
that  many  corporations  are  really  predatory. 
Yet  the  careless  observer  and  the  political 
demagogue  continue  to  blame  honest  corpo- 
rations and  managers  for  the  crimes  of  the 
dishonest.  If  there  is  a  popular  desire  to 
know  just  how  a  promoter  can  misuse  rail- 
way funds  and  escape  the  penitentiary,  there 
is  a  more  widespread  desire,  we  think,  to 
have  an  extended  view  of  the  different  phases 
not  only  of  railway  financing,  but  also  of 
railway  construction  and  operation.  A  book 
which  will  go  far  to  satisfy  these  desires  is 

■  East  of  Suez:  Ceylon.  India.  China,  and  Japan.  By 
Frederic  Courtland  Penfield.  The  Century  Company,  New 
York.    >2.net. 


"  The  Working  of  the  Railroads,"  *  by  Logan 
G.  McPherson,  lecturer  on  transportation  at 
the  Johns  Hopldns  University.  Mr.  McPher- 
son's  academic  connection  is  only  incidental 
to  his  practical  experience  with  several  lead- 
ing railways.  He  tells  what  a  railway  com- 
pany is,  what  it  does,  and  how  it  does  it. 
For  instance,  he  first  considers  the  transpor- 
tation function,  describing  such  a  change  of 
conditions  as  is  apparent  since  1870,  when 
there  was  one  railway  mile  for  every  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons,  while  in 
1904  there  was  one  mile  for  every  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  persons ;  in  1870  there  was 
one  railway  employee  for  every  one  hundred 
and  eleven  persons ;  in  1904,  one  employee 
for  every  sixty-six  persons:  The  author 
then  describes  construction  and  operation, 
showing,  among  other  things,  that  formerly 
for  a  fifty-ton  locomotive  there  were  fifty- 
pound  rails,  but  that  now  we  have  eighty- 
ton  locomotives  and  eighty-pound  rails,  while 
one-hundred- ton  locomotives  and  one-hun- 
dred-pound rails  are  not  rare.  Mr.  McPher- 
son then  discusses  traffic,  accounting,  and 
statistics,  financial  and  executive  adminis- 
tration, correlation  and  integration,  and, 
finally,  the  relations  of  the  railway  to  the 
public  and  the  State.  While  just  laws  should 
provide  for  a  remedy  of  existing  abuses  and 
certainly  for  a  swift  punishment  of  crimes, 
we  also  contend  that  they  should  not  repress 
legitimate  activity,  thus  impeding  the  Na- 
tion's well-being  and  retarding  its  develop- 
ment. Mr.  Mcpherson's  book  should  be 
read  by  those  whose  votes  elect  legislators 
and  ultimately  control  legislation. 

Woodcr<^  '^l\^T   '"   ^Y  /^' 

and  Woods  Lore     ^^»^*^   ^\  T''''^^  ^^^^^ 

may  spend  m  camp  and 

on  the  trail  are  all  too  few.  But  there  are 
many  other  days  when  the  Wanderlust  is  on 
him  and  he  must  sojourn  inspirit  in  the  land 
of  his  desire.  To  the  practical  woodsman 
on  these  restless  days  there  is  great  solace 
in  the  detailed  and  careful  planning  of  the 
next  trip— route,  outfit,  food  supply,  new 
"  stunts  "  to  be  tried,  improvements  in  equip- 
ment to  be  tested.  A  veteran  of  the  craft 
has  prepared  a  book  *  full  of  wise  lore  and 
helpful  suggestions,  an  invaluable  companion 
for  the  days  of  planning  and  the  rarer  days 
when  the  plans  are  being  fulfilled.  Treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  exhaustive.  There 
are  not  only  the  more  usual  but  always  inter- 
esting chapters  on  clothing,  personal  kits, 
tents,  utensils,  food,  cookery,  making  camp 
and   camp-fires,  but  even  more  fascinating 

>  The  Working  of  the  Railroads.  By  Loj?an  G.  McPher- 
son. Henry  Holt  &  Co..  New  York.  $1.50,  net  Postage, 
15  cents 

'The  Book  of  Camping  and  Woodcraft.  By  Horace 
Kephart.  The  Outing  PuDlishing  Company.  NewfVork. 
f  1.50.  net. 
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talks  on  the  less  familiar  subjects  of  axmaiv 
ship,  qualities  of  wood  and  bark,  edible  plants 
of  the  wilderness,  living  off  the  country, 
natural  signs  of  direction,  and  not  so  fas- 
cinating but  sadly  useful  information  about 


the  pests  of  the  woods  and  hints  for  acci- 
dents and  emergencies.  The  volume  is  small 
enough  to  go  in  the  duffel-bag,  but  packed 
full  of  facts  and  suggestions,  and  redolent  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  woods. 


Letters  to   The  Outlook 


A   JAPANESE  POINT  OF   VIEW 
Among  a  number  of  letters  that  have  come 
to  me  in  regard  to  my  article  in  your  issue  of 
March  23,  this  strikes  me  as  especially  inter- 
esting. Alice  M.  Bacon. 

Los  Angeles,  April  9,''07. 
Madam  Alice  M.  Bacon  : 

I  have  read  your  article  on  the  Japanese 
in  The  Outlook  for  April.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we,  the  Japanese,  deserve  your  most 
generous  and  good-hearted  view  on  our  peo- 
ple. At  any  rate,  not  only  that  article  by 
"Observer,"  but  often  we  see  the  similar 
mistakes  made  by  certain  writers.  I  feel 
very  sorry  to  let  them  pass  into  the  public 
mind  as  a  fact  without  g^iving  a  word  of  cor- 
rection. This  is  not  only  because  we  cannot 
express  our  thoughts  clearly  in  English,  but 
ajso,  in  California  specially,  where  all  the 
periodicals  are  against  us,  we  have  no  organ 
on  which  we  may  express  our  standpoint 
before  the  public.  Now,  when  I  read  your 
kind  article,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  rescued  from  a 
danger.  And  it  is  precisely  so,  for  those 
periodicals  will  rule  the  public  mind,  right  or 
wrong.  I  cannot  help  to  feel  that  whenever 
some  one  point  out  our  faults  severely,  we 
always  find  a  good  Samaritan  in  this  great 
country.  Especially  in  time  of  reaction, 
when  all  go  from  good  feeling  to  the  oppo- 
site like  an  unsettled  cloud  in  autumn  sky, 
you  remain  in  sympathy  with  us.  We  know 
when  one  remains  with  his  friend  in  time  of 
great  need,  it  is  the  best  test  of  friendship. 
Those  who  follow  fashion  blindly  are  simply 
dangerous,  and  praise  from  them  do  not 
amount  anything. 

I  wish  you  will  accept  a  word  of  thanks 
from  a  humble  Japanese  servant. 

G.  Kasuva. 

P.  S. — I  want  to  add  what  I  feel  about  the 
Japanese  "  lack  of  warm-hearted  responsive- 
ness;" we  do  not  know,  even  scholars  in 
English  I  suppose,. of  idioms,  jokes,  and 
humors,  and  sort  of  topics  suitable  to  foreign 
companions,  which  are  rather  the  essential 
matter  in  social  entertainment  (though  1  have 
no  experience  in  society  circle).  All  these 
things  were  taught  since  babyhood,  without 
any  intention  or  difficulty,  and  yet  hardest  to 
acquire  for  foreigners,  especially  when  we 
are  not  mixed  in  playing  and  working  and 


all  sorts  of  social  matters.  If  we  avert  from 
foreigners,  it  is  because  we  shrink  from 
something  unknown,  unapproachable  (  so  I 
think),  and  not  in  the  least  anything  of  the 
sort  of  dislike.  And,  if  we  do  not,  to  the 
foreigner's  eyes,  have  a  warm-hearted  respon- 
siveness, and  seemingly  contented,  it  is  after 
fruitless  efforts.  We  are  almost  discouraged 
of  its  insurmountable  difficulties  in  associat- 
ing with  the  foreigners.  Yet  the  truth  re- 
mains that  every  one  in  the  world,  I  believe, 
^11  be  happier  and  more  comfortable inbeing 
warm-hearted  and  responsive  to  his  neighbors. 

THE    PENNSYLVANIA   CAPITOL 

I  note  with  regret  that  a  contribution  to  The 
Outlook  for  January  26,  entitled  "  A  Costly 
Triumph,"  has  so  far  called  forth  no  comment 
from  an  eminent  professional  source. 

The  impression  gained  from  the  article  is 
that  the  new  Harrisburg  Capitol  is  an  artistic 
as  well  as  a  costly  triumph.  This  is  confess- 
edly the  opinion  of  a  layman,  but  lest  the 
publication  of  such  an  appreciation  in  a 
paper  of  the  known  standing  of  The  Outlook 
should  influence  general  opinion  to  favor 
public  work  of  this  character,  I  feel  urged  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  among  archi- 
tects generally  this  building  is  considered  to 
be  an  unsuccessful  achievement. 

I  speak  more  especially  of  the  interior. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  the  building  in  question 
I  was  impressed  with  its  lack  of  studied  pro- 
portion, the  extravagance  of  ornament,  the 
excessive  use  of  gold,  the  broken  pediments 
over  doorways,  and  other  features  which 
mark  the  building  as  having  been  inspired 
by  the  most  degraded  types  of  Renaissance 
architecture. 

I  was  annoyed  by  the  tediousness  of  the 
main  stairway,  and  found  that  each  riser  is, 
by  actual  measurement,  a  full  inch  higher 
than  good  practice  sanctions  for  a  monu- 
mental staircase.  The  flowing  lines  of  the 
balustrade  referred  to  by  your  contributor 
are  weak  rather  than  graceful,  and  the  effect 
of  the  whole  rotunda  is  rendered  garish  by 
the  ill-advised  use  of  gold,  together  with  the 
harsh  and  heavy  colors  of  the  dome.  The 
rough  red  floor  of  Mercer  tile,  while  in  itself  a 
thing  of  beauty,  seems  ill  adapted  to  the 
formality  of  a  white  marble  hall. 

The  Senate  and  Assembly  chambers  are 
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rendered  undignified  and  restless  by  the 
excessively  heavy  ceilings  and  chandeliers, 
and  the  obtrusive  use  of  ornament ;  so  much 
so  that  as  I  passed  through  these  rooms  I 
wondered  how  it  would  be  possible  for  any 
body  of  men  therein  assembled  to  consider 
any  question  in  a  serious,  straightforward, 
and  single-minded  manner. 

Indeed,  the  whole  interior  is  deficient  in 
simplicity,  dignity,  and  breadth  of  concep- 
tion. A  more  detailed  criticism  is  better 
left  to  the  technical  publications. 

To  be  sure,  the  observer  is  impressed  as 
he  wanders  through  the  building.  Any  such 
amount  of  materials,  really  fine  in  them- 
selves, and  spread  over  such  an  area  in 
almost  any  way,  could  scarcely  fail  to  inspire 
some  awe ;  but  it  must  be  a  source  of  lasting 
regret  that  such  a  large  and  costly  public 
edifice  is  so  deficient  in  artistic  excellence. 

It  is  indeed  deplorable  if  extravagance 
and  fraud  were  practiced  in  doing  the  work, 
but  this  is  a  transient  evil  compared  to  the 
enduring  influence  exerted  by  a  monument 
of  bad  taste. 

A  Young  Pennsylvania  Architect. 

THE  JACOB  A,  RIIS  NEIGHBORHOOD 
HOUSE 
Every  spring  we  come  to  tell  The  Outlook 
readers  of  our  plans,  and  every  fall  how  by 
their  help  they  were  carried  out.  This  year 
we  are  planning  a  boys'  camp  away  from  the 
city,  with  its  heat  and  its  noise.  We  are 
going  to  take  the  boys  between  twelve  and 
sixteen,  and  preferably  those  who  have  here- 
tofore escaped  us,  and  transplant  them  from 
the  street  to  the  wilderness  for  a  season. 
Ask  yourselves  what  that  may  mean  in  the 
struggle  for  the  man  of  to-morrow  on  whom 
we  must  build.  It  is  with  one  eye  upon  him 
that  we  have  built  our  gymnasium  and  carry 
on  our  clubs.  Incidentally  it  will  mean  more 
room  on  Twin  Island,  where  last  year  we 
housed  410  happy  souls.  We  spent  over 
three  thousand  dollars  up  there  during  the 
summer,  and  never  did  money  draw  such 
interest  as  that  We  spent  it  all — there  is 
nothing  left ;  but  we  are  not  sorry,  and  we 
expect  to  spend  more  this  summer,  empty  as 
our  money-drawer  is.  For  the  One  whose 
errand  we  go  has  all  the  dollars,  and  He 
knows  that  the  need  but  grows  with  the 
effort.  The  crowding  was  never  so  great  as 
it  is  to-day.  It  is  getting  to  be  common  in 
New  York  to  find  whole  families  living  in 
one  room — three  families  in  a  three-room  flat 
intended  for  one.  That  was  common  in 
Europe  before,  but  never  here;  and  over 
there  it  meant,  and  means  everywhere,  mis- 
chief of  the  gravest  sort,  moral  and  material. 
Seventy-three  thousand  persons  so  living  in 


•  Berlin  furnished  nearly  half  the  deaths  in  a 
population  of  over  1 ,300,000  in  a  year  when 
the  Government  took  a  census.  It  is  the 
next  big  question  for  us  to  deal  with  in  New 
York.  Meanwhile  we  must  make  life  in  the 
crowd  as  tolerable  as  we  can. 

For  the  many  who  cannot  go  to  Twin 
Island  or  the  camp  we  are  making  a  roof 
garden  on  our  gymnasium  roof  that  will  be 
worth  seeing  and  lingering  in  as  the  summer 
advances— so  we  hope.  It  is  an  experiment 
to  make  a  garden  of  Eden  in  a  hole  between 
towering  tenements,  but  we  mean  to  have  a 
good  try  at  it  People  may  throw  things  into 
a  dirty  yard  from  tenement  windows,  but  I 
would  like  to  wager  that  they  will  never  think 
of  doing  that  to  a  garden.  Its  appeal  will  be 
to  the  best  in  them.  So  that  is  educational 
too,  with  a  stronger  pull  than  the  Board  of 
Health.  It  all  works  together.  The  settle- 
ment is  leaving  its  stamp  on  the  neighbor- 
hood, as  it  was  meant  to,  and  its  stamp  is 
good.    On  the  people  it  is  easily  made  out. 

Our  horse  is  dead.  We  have  a  fine  wagon, 
but  we  need  a  horse  to  pull  the  children  over 
from  the  depot  and  back.  And  we  need 
swings  in  place  of  those  they  have  worn  out. 
Swings  don't  last  long  on  Twin  Island.  To 
sit  in  one  and  watch  the  vessels  on  the  Sound, 
fanned  by  the  salt  breeze  from  the  water,  is 
heaven  to  our  g^rls,  and  they  are  firm  believ- 
ers in  heaven.  Then  we  want  some  games, 
or  the  money  to  buy  them  with ;  and  we  do 
so  badly  want  a  volunteer  worker  to  go  and 
live  with  them  in  July  and  August  We  have 
a  matron  and  her  assistant,  but  we  want  the 
right  kind  of  woman-  to  keep  them  all  com- 
pany in  their  happy  season. 

When  I  go  through  those  streets  that  are 
jammed  with  children  and  their  mothers  on 
a  summer  day,  I  sometimes  wish  I  could 
take  the  Other  Half  that  live  among  the  birds 
and  the  flowers,  out  on  Long  Island,  say, 
or  in  Jersey's  suburban  towns,  and  plump 
them  down  with  one  big  swoop  in  the  middle 
of  it  all,  and  then  tell  them  what  delight  it 
is  for  children  to  ride  on  ferryboat  and 
trolley-car,  and  how  cheap  to  buy  that  de- 
light for  them  by  chartering  a  car  and  taking 
mothers  and  children  out  for  a  day's  pleasure. 
They  wouldn't  be  any  trouble,  but  no  end  of 
joy ;  and  a  litde  lunch  of  milk  and  cake,  or 
sandwiches  and  lemonade,  could  be  laid  for 
them  in  the  shade  of  some  trees,  or  in  a 
daisy  field.  These  things  are  sometimes 
done,  but  not  nearly  often  enough  ;  and  there 
isn't  anything  that  leaves  such  a  glow  in  those 
who  do  it,  and  such  a  bright  spot  in  the 
lives  of  the  great  crowd,  or  that  brings  the 
two  Halves  together  so  naturally.  Shall  we 
not  have  more  of  it  ?  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

4&-50  Henry  Street,  New  York. 


Send  for  the  Book 

'How  to  MaKe  Good  Things  to  Eaf 

This  interesting  and  instructive  &4-page  book 
gives  nearly  two  hundred  recipes  for  breaktasl, 
luncheon  and   dinner  dishes — all  preparable  on  a 
minute's  notice  from 

Libby's  (?rl'J^) 
Food  Products 

the  most  delicious,  appetizing  and  wholesome  table 
delicacies  you  have  ever  eaten— purity  guaranteed  by 
U,  S.  Pure  Food  Law. 

Always  asK  your  grocer  for  Libby's 
and  insist  upon  him  giving  you  Libby's 

Write  today  for  tlie  book  "How  to  Make  Good 
Things  to  Eat-*'     It  wiU  be  sent  you  free  on  lequesl* 

Libby.  HcNeill  & 
Libby 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Delicious 

-  Hot  - 

Biscuit 


are  made  with  Royal  Baking 
Powder,  and  are  the  most  appe- 
tizing, healthful  and  nutritious 
of  foods. 

Hot  biscuit  made  with  im- 
pure and  adulterated  baking 
powder  are  neither  appetizing 
nor  wholesome. 

It  all  depends  upon  the  bak- 
ing powder. 

Take  every  care  to  have 
your  biscuit  made  with  Royal, 
which  is  a  pure  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powder,  if  you  would 
avoid  indigestion. 

ROYAL  BAKINQ  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Jamestown  Settlement 
and  Its  Fruit :  Civil  Liberty 

By  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE 

Russia's  First  Step  Towards 

Freedom 

By  NICOLAS  SHISHKOFF 

The  West  at  Home 

By  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER 
Second  Paper — In  the  Town 


11^14  H.  P.  Ttmraiimt,  $823 

I  want  you  to  do 
yourself  justice 
and  me  a  favor. 

Now  is  the  time  when  people  baying  motor  can  are 
liable  to  make  quick  decisions,  because  the  season  for 
motoring  Is  so  far  advanced. 

Let  me  advise  you  this :  DonU  do  ti.  Just  a  few  more 
days  spent  investigating  will  save  you  months  of  trouUe 
and  repentance. 

Do  yourself  the  justice  and  me  the  favor  of  examining 
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carefully  before  buying  an  automobile.  The  more  cars 
you  have  demonstrated  to  you  the  better  Til  like  it, 
because  you'll  appreciate  the  "  Maxwell"  all  the  more. 
/  believe  you  wUt  get  greater  value  out  of  the 
"Maxwell"  than  out  of  any  other  car  nuuie. 

The  "  Maxwell "  record  of  victories  in  many  endur- 
ance contests,  numerous  mountain  and  hill  climbs,  and 
the  winning  of  the  Deming  trophy  (Glidden  Tour)  and 
the  world's  3,000-mile  non-stop  record  in  1906,  is  pretty 
conclusive  proof  that  I  am  right. 

If  you  will  address  Dept.  23,  I  will  see  that  you  get 
the  beautiful  "Maxwell"  Catalogue,  telling  all  about 
these  triumphs  and  the  mechanical  details  which  insured 
them. 

And  if  you  will  address  me  personally  I  will  send  you 
a  personal  letter  of  introduction  to  the  "Maxwell'* 
dealer  nearest  you. 


President,  MaxweU-Britcoe  Motor  Co. 
Memben  A.  M.  C.  M.  A. 

75  Spruce  5t.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Main  Pkmt:  TArrytowo,  N.  Y. 
Pflctoffke :  Cblci«o,  Ul.,  Pawtocket,  R.  I. 

DEALERS  IN   ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


j6^  Jf.  P,  TomrtHt  Car,  tt$$SO 


Two  Books  of  Notable  Stf nificance  md  Valw 

COSMOS,  THE 
SOUL,  AND  GOD 

By  REV.  C.  L.  ARNOLD. 
This  remarkable  book,  recently  published, 
will  help  to  dispose  of  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  long  baffled  profound  thinkers.  Dr. 
Araold  has  conceived  a  new  and  important 
theory  regarding  the  connection  between  mind 
and  matter.  It  is  abreast  and  ahead  of  all 
recent  discoveries  and  should  be  read  by  every 
one  who  has  the  slightest  scientific  or  general 
interest  in  this  tremendous  subject.  To  attempt 
to  describe  the  book  in  this  announcement 
would  be  an  injustice.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
say  those  who  have  been  following  the  litera- 
ture and  discussions  of  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects will  find  that  Dr.  Arnold's  volume  will 
appeal  to  them  as  no  other  book  of  recent  years. 

FUTURE  IIFE 

IN    ANCIENT   WISDOM 

AND  MODERN  SCIENCE 

By  LOUIS  ELB£. 

**AToliiiMorprolbttiid  rifsiScaace  that  has  ft«akBB«d 
the  iDierMt  of  two  cootmeati."— iViMwr  Ntwu  Tame*. 

"In  torn*  respects  ose  of  the  noet  Important  books  of 
recent  years.  .  .  .  We  know  of  no  volume  where  so 
much  iiuormatloa  as  to  recent  revebtlons  of  adeace  caa 
be  found  as  clearly  and  succinctly  as  In  this  Tolume.  .  . 
It  is  a  work  which  every  Intcllitrent  man  should  read,  for 
no  matter  what  hie  convfctions  on  the  subject,  he  wtU 
probably  chanire  tiiem  In  many  respects  after  pctwinff  It. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  remarkable  for  Iti  candor,  for  Incidltv 
ofstaieaBent.  logfc  of  arcumeBt.  and  the  manttPit  determW 
nation  of  the  author  to  fret  at  only  the  truth.  ThetraMhu 
tioQ  Is  excelleflt.**— PAtf/Ia^^te  Mfuirer. 
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A  ruA^*  A-  What  is  generally  re- 
d^N^He.  garded  a^  a  trial  Of 
strength  between  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  and  the  upper  house  of 
^e  New  York  Legislature  came  to  an 
end  last  week.  By  a  vote  of  27  to  24 
the  Senate  refused  to  follow  the  Gov- 
ernor's recommendation  that  Mr.  Otto 
Kelsey  be  removed  from  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  New  York,  several 
State  officers  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
are  removable  only  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Governor  and  the  majority 
vote  of  the  Senate.  In  this  respect  the 
State  law  is  inconsistent,  for  there  are 
some  officials  whom  the  Governor  can 
remove  without  action  by  the  Senate. 
The  conflict  began  not  many  days  after 
the  Governor  was  inaugurated  last  Jan- 
uary.' Heretofore  it  has  not  been  cus- 
tomary to  regard  mere  incompetence  as 
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a  sufficient  cause  for  the  forfeiture  of  a 
public  office  in  the  State.  Evidence  of 
dishonesty  or  malfeasance  in  office  has 
generally  if  not  invariably  been  required 
to  justly  such  action  as  Governor 
Hughes  decided  to  take.  In  breaking 
with  this  tradition  Governor  Hughes 
startled  not  only  the  politicians  but  a 
good  many  conscientious  citizens.  Mr. 
Kelsey  has  never  been  charged  with 
dishonesty  or  malfeasance  in  office.  For 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
and  reached  in  that  body  a  position  of 
influence.  He  then  became  successively 
Deputy  State  Comptroller  and  Comp- 
troller. While  in  the  latter  office  he 
acted  as  one  of  the  receivers  of  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  association.  During  the 
period  of  his  receivership  the  assets 
dwindled  from  $600,000  to  $30,000,  and 
the  investors,  so  the  records  show,  never 
received  a  cent.  It  is  not  asserted 
that  the  money  was  stolen ;  it  disap- 
peared, rather,  in  exorbitant  fees.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Kelsey's  incumbency  of  the 
office  of  Comptroller,  defective  tax  stamps 
to  the  amount  of  over  five  million  dol- 
lars disappeared  without  any  record  of 
what  had  become  of  them.  It  was 
assumed  in  the  Comptroller's  office,  upon 
the  unconfirmed  testimony  of  a  subor- 
dinate, that  these  stamps  had  been 
destroyed  as  defective.  A  year  ago, 
after  the  sensational  disclosures  of 
the  Armstrong  Investigation  Committee, 
which  had  revealed  not  only  the  scandals 
of  insurance  companies,  but  also  the 
reprehensible  neglect  of  the  Insurance 
Department  of  the  State,  Mr.  Kelsey 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance. Instead  of  overhauling  the  De- 
partment, Mr.  Kelsey  devoted  his  atten- 
tion and  effort  to  the  very  complicated 
routine  of  his  office.  Popular  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Department  was  made 
very  evident  during  the  gubernatorial 
campaign.     No  statement  of  Mr.  Hughes 
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during  the  campaign  aroused  more  em- 
phatic expressions  of  approval  than  his 
promise,  in  response  to  the  charges 
against  the  Insurance  Department,  to 
investigate  all  the  administrative  depart- 
ments and  to  exercise  all  his  legal 
powers  to  purge  them  of  corruption  and 
inefficiency.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr. 
Kelsey  showed  no  inclination  to  co- 
operate with  the  Governor.  He  even 
neglected  to  follow  his  advice.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Governor  asked  for  his 
resignation.  In  doing  this  Governor 
Hughes,'  wishing  to  save  Mr.  Kelsey 
from  any  danger  of  public  humiliation, 
did  not  reveal  his  request  to  even  his  own 
closest  friends.  Mr.  Kelsey,  however, 
thought  best  to  make  a  public  matter  of 
it,  and,  after  consulting  the  men  in  whom 
he  had  confidence,  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  declining  to  resign.  Governor 
Hughes  then  summoned  Mr.  Kelsey  to 
a  public  hearing.  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Kelsey  acknowledged  that  he 
had  not  studied  or  even  read  the  Report 
(which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
voluminous  Proceedings)  of  the  Insur- 
ance Investigating  Committee,  and  made 
other  damaging  admissions.  Governor 
Hughes  then  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
his  recommendation  that  Mr.  Kelsey  be 
removed  from  office. 


The  course  of  the  Senate 
The  Power  of     j^  ^^^   j^^j  ^^^^    ^^^ 

Removal  j      ^  j        * 

unprecedented.  An  at- 
torney for  Mr.  Kelsey  was  permitted  not 
only  to  appear  with  Mr.  Kelsey  before 
the  Committee  to  whom  the  recommen- 
dation was  referred,  but  also  to  make  a 
speech  before  the  whole  Senate.  In 
defense  of  Mr.  Kelsey  the  following 
arguments  were  made.  Mr.  Kelsey  was 
chosen  by  Mr.  Hughes's  predecessor. 
Governor  Higgins,  after  careful  inquiry ; 
he  was  absolutely  honest ;  he  had  a  task 
of  enormous  complexity  to  perform,  and 
would  have  thrown  his  department  into 
confusion  if  he  had  dismissed  those  sub- 
ordinates who,  though  shown  to  have 
been  lax  in  the  examination  of  life  insur- 
ance companies,  were  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  routine  of  the  department ; 
he  had,  moreover,  the  special  burden 
placed  upon  him  of  solving  the  problems 


in  fire  insurance  which  followed  the 
earthquake  in  San  Francisco,  and  which 
involved  many  New  York  companies; 
he  differed  from  Governor  Hughes  in 
judgment  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
department  should  be  conducted,  but  as 
he  was  responsible,  not  alone  to  the 
Governor,  but  also  to  the  Senate,  he  was 
not  called  upon  to  subordinate  his  judg- 
ment to  that  of  Governor  Hughes ;  he 
had  been  treated  coldly  and  unfairly  by 
the  Governor,  his  assistance  had  not 
been  asked,  he  had  been  prejudged,  and 
then  cross-examined  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  put  any  man  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Besides  these  arguments, 
the  attitude  of  the  Governor  had  un- 
doubtedly much  to  do  in  influencing 
Senators  to  vote  for  the  retention  of  Mr. 
Kelsey.  From  the  first  the  Governor 
has  refused  to  use  his  powers  of  removal 
and  appointment  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  who  support  his  policies 
and  weaken  the  hands  of  those  in  op- 
position. He  has  held  aloo{«  kept 
himself — or  rather  his  office — in  iso- 
lation, emphasized  the  distinction  in 
province  between  the  legislative  and 
the  executive.  He  has  consequently  in- 
spired few  public  office-holders,  whether 
in  the  Legislature  or  not,  with  the  spirit 
of  loyalty,  and  has  not  yet  put  much 
fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  unscrupulous. 
As  a  statesman  Mr.  Hughes  has  proved 
his  right  to  leadership ;  as  a  politician, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  may  be 
applied  to  Abraham  Lincoln  or  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Mr.  Hughes  has  yet  to  prove 
his  mastery.  It  is  true  that  a  majority 
of  the  Republican  Senators  voted  with  the 
Governor ;  it  nevertheless  remains  true 
that  his  defeat  in  the  Kelsey  affair  was 
due  to  Republican  votes.  Some  of  these 
were  conscientious ;  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  votes  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernor were  the  result  of  timidity.  Three 
Senators,  for  instance,  waited  till  a  ma- 
jority was  recorded  in  Mr.  Kelsey's 
favor,  and  then  uselessly  cast  their  votes, 
for  the  sake  of  record,  on  the  side  of  the 
Governor.  The  ringleaders  in  both 
parties  voted  in  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  whole  episode  proves,  it 
seems  to  us  conclusively,  that  the  power 
of  removing  administrative  officers 
should  rest  with   the   Governor  alone* 
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As  Mr.  Hughes  said  in  a  speech  in  £1- 
mira,  after  the  event : 

It  is  inimical  to  honest  and  proper  admin- 
istration that  when  such  a  condition  exists 
there  should  be  a  lack  of  executive  power  to 
bring  administration  methods  up  to  the 
standards  demanded  by  the  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  when  the  people 
will  hold  their  officers  mere  strictiy  to  ac- 
count for  the  manner  in  which  they  perform 
their  duties  and  represent  their  constitu- 
encies, and  that  along  with  this  increased 
sense  of  responsibility  there  will  be  a  willing- 
ness to  repose  in  their  chosen  representatives 
such  power  as  will  enable  them  to  discharge 
their  public  trust.  . 

The  argument  is  made  that  to  repose  in 
the  Governor  the  power  of  removal 
would  be  to  give  him  power  to  build  up 
a  political  machine.  'This  is  ridiculous 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  without  such 
power  two  powerful  irresponsible  ma- 
chines have  existed  in  the  State  for 
years,  that  the  leaders  of  these  two 
machines  acted  together  in  the  Kelsey 
affair,  and  that  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  President  has  such  power  of 
removal  to  the  great  advantage  of  effi- 
cient administration. 


The  Jameatoiwn 
Exposition 


There  appears  to  be 
some  danger  that  the 
exposition  habit  may  be- 
come so  firmly  fastened  upon  us  that  we 
cannot  shake  it  off,  although  experience 
has  demonstrated  the  folly  of  over-indul- 
gence in  this  expensive  pastime.  Philadel- 
phia,€hicago,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Portland, 
Charleston,  and  Atlanta  have  set  ^an 
example  to  numerous  other  smaller  cities, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  example  has 
been  worth  following.  The  educational 
value  to  the  whole  country  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial  and  the  Chicago 
Exposition  cannot  be  measured  by  sta- 
tistics or  expressed  in  words.  But  in 
order  to  achieve  a  success  of  this  kind 
the  directors  of  a  national  exposition, 
wherever  it  maybe  held,  must  be  actuated 
by  something  else  than  a  desire  to  shed 
glory  upon  a  particular  locality,  or  to 
**  boom "  the  commercial  interests  of 
their  own  city.  The  managers  of  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  have  as  notable 
an  occasion  to  celebrate  as  any  of  their 
predecessors  ;  they  have  as  beautiful  and 
interesting  a  site  as  could  be  asked  or 


found  for  such  a  celebration ;  they  have 
had  generous  help  and  co-operation  from 
the  National  Government ;  and  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  the  American  people, 
but  of  many  foreign  nations,  has  been 
directed  to  Jamestown  and  the  great 
historical  event  which  the  Exposition 
commemorates.  It  still  remains  to  be 
shown  whether  the  conductors  of  th^ 
Exposition  appreciate  the  unusual  op- 
portunity which  they  have,  and  whether 
they  possess  the  capacity  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  they  are  being  subjected  to 
a  sharp  fire  of  criticism.  The  Exposi- 
tion grounds  and  buildings,  although 
they  have  been  formally  opened  to  the 
public,  are  still  in  the  stage  of  incom- 
pleteness. In  some  of  the  buildings 
scarcely  one  exhibit  has  been  installed. 
Walks  and  drives  are  rough  and  in 
some  places  impassable.  Complaints  are 
already  made  by  exhibitors  of  graft  and 
favoritism  which  interfere  with  the  in- 
stallation of  exhibits.  No  mismanage- 
ment, however,  can  take  away  the  charm 
of  the  Southern  landscape,  the  noble 
stretch  of  waters  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  Hampton  Roads,  the  lines  of  smooth 
sea-beach  shining  yellow  in  the  sunlight, 
the  dark  green  of  Uie  masses  of  Southern 
pines,  and  the  brilliant  beauty  of  the 
electric  lights  of  the  Exposition  gleam- 
ing across  the  bay  at  nightfall.  The 
naval  display,  which  is  the  contribution 
of  the  United  States  and  of  several  for- 
eign nations,  is  already  imposing ;  and  it 
reflects  more  credit  upon  the  Government 
than  upon  the  managers  of  the  Exposition 
to  say  that  the  United  States  Government 
Building  is  the  only  one  on  the  fair 
grounds  entirely  finished,  with  its  dis- 
plays completely  arranged  and  in  full 
running  order.  The  success  of  this  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  Exposition  cannot 
fail  to  give  the  visitor  renewed  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
business  "  Uncle  Sam  "  is  engaged  in. 
If;  when  the  Exposition  is  in  full  runnmg 
order,  any  private  corporation  maintains 
an  exhibit  more  complete,  more  pictur- 
esque, more  entertaining,  more  instruct- 
ive, or  better  displayed  and  managed 
than  that  of  the  United  States  Post-Office 
Department,  we  shall  be  very  much  sur- 
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prised.  The  disappointment  of  more 
than  one  early  visitor  to  the  Exposition 
has  been  changed  into  satisfaction  by 
this  one  exhibit  alone. 


„  -^  The  thirty-ninth  anniversary 
InsHtute  ^^  Hampton  Institute  was 
observed  last  week  with  the 
usual  exercises  which  take  the  place  in 
that  institution  of  what  is  popularly 
known  elsewhere  as  "  Commencement.*' 
Over  fifty  young  men  and  women,  both 
N^^oes  and  Indians,  were  presented  as 
candidates  for  academic  diplomas,  and 
as  many  more  young  men  of  the  same 
races  were  successful  candidates  for 
trade  certificates  as  blacksmiths,  brick- 
layers, carpenters,  machinists,  painters, 
printers,  shoemakers,  steam-fitters,  tai- 
lors, and  wheelwrights.  Hampton  has 
had  its  full  share  of  newspaper  pub- 
licity. The  institution  and  the  work 
which  it  is  doing  have  been  described 
over  and  over  again  in  public  print. 
Not  a  small  part  of  this  newspaper  com- 
ment has  been  found  in  the  columns  of 
The  Outlook ;  and  yet  it  is  the  simple 
truth  that  it  is  not  merely  difficult  but 
impossible  by  descriptive  writing  to  give 
any  adequate  impression  of  this  school, 
which  the  Moseley  Commission  reported 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  interesting 
educational  institution  in  the  United 
States.  The  impression  which  Hamp- 
ton makes  upon  the  visitor  who  sees  it 
for  the  first  time  is  one  of  almost  com- 
plete fascination — a  fascination  com- 
pounded of  many  elements,  aesthetic, 
ethical,  intellectual,  emotional.  The  In- 
stitute has  been  long  enough  in  existence 
to  have  created  for  itself  a  charming 
campus,  with  lawns,  blossoming  flowers, 
vine-covered  buildings,  and  noble  trees, 
all  lying  on  the  banks  of  a  tidal  river, 
the  picturesque  boats  upon  which  make 
the  pencil  hand  of  the  artist  itch  to  get 
at  his  sketch-book.  Neatness,  order,  and 
efficiency  are  manifest  everywhere,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  entire 
work  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing 
over  a  thousand  students  is  done  by  the 
students  themselves,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  precepts  of  the  school  are  put  into 
practice.  It  is  impossible  without  the 
aid  of  pictures  to  give  readers  any  idea  of 


the  human  interest  to  be  found  in  the 
trade  departments  of  the  Institute,  where 
the  men  students  build,  from  the  first 
forged  bolt  to  the  last  coat  of  finishing 
vamish,1iandsome  wagons  and  carriages; 
where  silver-mounted  harness  of  the  high- 
est quality  is  turned  out ;  where  shoes, 
woodenware  and  ironware  are  made  in 
commercial  quantities;  where  bricklayers 
and  plasterers  actually  put  up  walls,  chim- 
neys, and  mantels ;  where  the  agricultural 
students  maintain  a  model  farm  that  is  not 
merely  a  model  but  the  actual  producer 
of  the  milk,  eggs,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
consumed  in  the  school.  If,  however, 
in  going  through  the  industrial  depart- 
ments of  the  Institute  the  visitor  forms 
a  mistaken  notion  that  hand  workers 
alone  are  educated  at  Hampton,  this  idea 
will  be  promptly  corrected  when  he  lis- 
tens to  the  addresses  of  the  Hampton 
students  on  the  Commencement  stage. 
Of  seven  such  addresses  made  at  the 
exercises  last  week  by  members  of  the 
graduating  class  and  by  young  alumni 
and  alumnae,  there  was  not  one  that  was 
not  written  in  clear,  terse,  vital,  and 
entertaining  English,  not  one  that  did 
not  contribute  something  both  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  to  the  hearer.  The 
music  of  Hampton  is  famous  throughout 
the  country.  The  old  plantation  songs 
sung  by  that  chorus  of  one  thousand 
voices  produce  upon  the  hearer  a  musi- 
cal effect  which,  in  the  opinion  of  experts, 
is  unique.  At  the  anniversary  exercises 
last  week  the  usual  musical  interest  was 
increased  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  David 
Mannes,  the  well-known  and  gifted  vio- 
linist of  New  York,  who,  with  his  wife, 
the  sister  of  Messrs.  Walter  and  Frank 
Damrosch,  gave  both  visitors  and  stu- 
dents a  heartily  appreciated  demonstra- 
tion of  the  musical  power  and  beauty  of 
the  violin.  Miss  Natalie  Curtis,  a  dis- 
tinguished expert  on  Indan  folk-lore, 
poetry,  and  music,  recited  some  Indian 
poems  and  sang  some  Indian  songs  which 
were  not  only  remarkable  for  their  intrin- 
sic beauty,  but  were  especially  appropri- 
ate on  the  same  stage  from  which  a  native 
American  Indian  delivered  a  graduating 
address.  The  Institute  is  visited  by 
numbers  of  those  interested  in  negro  edu- 
cation ;  it  ought  to  be  visited  by  every 
white  person  who  desires  that  the  white 
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children  of  this  country  should  get  at 
least  as  good  an  education  as  the  black 
children  ;  for  the  principles  and  methods 
of  instruction  so  successfully  employed 
at  Hampton  ought  to  be  employed  in 
white  institutions  much  more  widely  than 
they  are. 


The  Kneiael 
Quartette 


Many  lovers  of  music  in 
America  have  been  troubled 
by  the  information  that  Mr. 
Franz  Kneisel  is  seriously  considering 
the  suggestion  that  he  become  the  Con- 
ductor of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
It  is  not  that  they  undervalue  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  but  that  they  regard 
no  service  Mr.  Kneisel  could  render  to 
that  organization  sufficient  compensation 
for  his  abandonment  of  chamber  music. 
Although  it  is  understood  that  as  yet  no 
definite  offer  has  been  made  to  him,  the 
abandonment  of  the  Kneisel  Quartette, 
which  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  anything 
human  can  be,  is  regarded  as  a  very 
real  possibility.  What  brings  the  possi- 
bility still  nearer  to  the  danger  point  is 
that  Mr.  Alwyn  Schroeder,  the  'cellist 
of  the  quartette,  has  bidden  America 
farewell  and  is  hereafter  to  live  in 
"Europe.  While  the  press,  including  The 
Outlook,  has  recorded  the  advent  and 
departure  of  orchestral  leaders,  and,  not 
including  The  Outlook,  has  made  much 
ado  over  operatic  singers,  the  Kneisel 
Quartette  has  year  after  year  unsensa- 
tionally  and  unobtrusively  been  giving 
its  concerts.  Year  by  year,  too,  it  has 
educated  a  larger  circle  of  hearers  to 
the  appreciation  of  chamber  music. 
Once  it  played  chiefly  to  audiences  of 
modest  size  in  Boston  and  Cambridge ; 
now  even  in  New  York  City,  opera- 
mad  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  this  string 
quartette  has  been  plajdng  to  crowded 
houses.  Such  music  as  "  the  Kneisels  " 
play  can  never  become  a  fad.  The  string 
quartette  is  not  a  medium  suited  to  the 
sensational,  the  picturesque,  the  descrip- 
tive, in  music.  It  cannot  pretend  to  tell 
»*>usical  stories ;  it  cannot  indulge  very 
successfully  in  "  tone  poems  ;''  it  cannot 
satisfy  those  critics  who  want  something 
literary  or  philosophical  mixed  in  with 
their  music.  In  spite  of  what  some 
modem  writers  about  music  would  thus 
regard   as   its  limitations,  the   Kneisel 


Quartette  has  been  steadily  conquering 
for  pure  n\usic  an  increasing  number  of 
devoted  followers  and  subjects.  Mr. 
Kneisel  organized  the  quartette  in  1885. 
He  was  then  concert  master  (that  is,  the 
first  violinist  and  assistant  to  the  con- 
ductor) of  the  Boston  S3rmphony  Orches- 
tra. He  resigned  from  that  position  in 
1903  to  move  to  New  York  and  devote 
himself  chiefly  to  the  quartette.  Mr. 
Svecenski,  viola,  was  a  member  at  the 
beginning.  Mr.  Schroeder  has  been  a 
member  since  1891  ;  the  present  second 
violinist,  Mr.  Theodorowicz,  since  1902. 
The  technical  perfection  of  the  ensemble 
playing  of  these  four  men,  which  can 
scarcely  be  matched,  surely  not  sur- 
passed, in  the  world,  is  coupled  with  a 
rare  and  fine  musical  feeling.  Though 
during  the  existence  of  the  quartette 
there  have  beer  four  second  violinists 
and  three  'cellists,  the  withdrawal  of  a 
single  player  is  a  serious  loss ;  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  quartette  would  be  a 
calamity. 

^  Unusual  interest 

'^aSr^'''"''^    attaches    to    the 
'^^  fourteenth  annual 

meeting  of  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union  held  in  New  York  City 
last  week,  by  reason  of  the  great  attend- 
ance of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  from  Canada,  South  America, 
and  Japan,  and  because  of  the  marked 
enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the  entire 
organization.  The  programme  was  long 
and  rich  in  interesting  topics  and  capable 
speakers;  and  it  was  evident  from  the 
beginning  that  there  was  neither  time 
enough  nor  were  there  subjects  enough 
to  give  full  play  to  the  accumulating  and 
vital  interest  which  the  delegates  brought 
with  them.  The  kindergarten  move- 
ment, which  has  taken  firmer  root  in 
America  than  in  any  other  country 
because  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  is 
so  fundamentally  democratic,  was  repre- 
sented by  its  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
continent :  by  such  women  as  Miss  Blow, 
Miss  Laura  Fisher,  of  Boston ;  Miss 
Fitts  and  Miss  Curtis,  of  Brooklyn  ;  Miss 
Haven,  of  New  York;  Miss  Niel,  of 
Pittsburg ;  Miss  Wheelock,  of  Boston  ; 
Mrs.  Hughes,  of  Toronto  ;  and  Madame 
Kraus-Boelte,  Miss  Waterman,  and  Dr. 
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Jennie  B.  Merrill,  of  New  York.  A 
great  assembly  filled  Carnegie  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  when  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton W.  Mabie  made  an  address  of  wel- 
come, and  President  Taylor,  of  Vassar 
Collie,  delivered  a  vigorous  and  telling 
address  on  "  The  Ministry  of  Education 
to  Life."  One  of  the  most  significant 
and  interesting  features  of  the  session 
was  an  exhibit,  at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Central  Park,  of  kindergarten 
material  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  from  Canada,  England,  Germany, 
and  other  Continental  countries,  repre- 
senting the  work  of  modern  training- 
schools  and  kindergartens,  and  rich  in 
examples  of  the  gifts  and  occupations 
used  in  the  early  days  of  kindergarten 
work.  This  exhibit  is  the  most  complete 
and  significant  in  its  field  that  has  ever 
been  made,  and  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic until  the  twenty-first  of  the  present 
month. 

The  first  public  act  of  Lord 
M  OxMd     C""0"  ^s  Chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Oxford  was 
the  publication  of  an  appeal  asking  for 
$1,250,000  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  University,  among  which  he  enu- 
merates the  promotion  of  modem  and 
scientific  studies  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  many  de- 
partments of  science,  he  declares,  Oxford 
is  unable,  for  want  of  necessary  funds 
and  appliances,  to  supply  a  scientific 
basis  for  practical  work,  and  an  elec- 
trical laboratory  and  provision  for  giving 
scientific  training  for  the  practical  pro- 
fession of  engineering  are  greatly  needed. 
Oxford  is  almost  the  only  university 
which  does  not  provide  adequate  facili- 
ties in  this  respect,  and  at  which  it  is 
impossible  to  qualify  for  admission  at 
the  Institute  for  Citil  Engineers.  He  says 
that  the  gift  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  greatest 
benefaction  which  the  University  has 
received  of  late  years,  has  brought  with 
it  a  burden,  adding,  as  it  does,  two  hun- 
dred men  from  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  from  the  United  States,  and 
from  Germany  to  the  body  of  under- 
graduates, and  imposing  upon  the  Uni- 
versity the  necessity  of  offering  the  new- 
comers all  that  is  best  in  teaching,  equip- 
ment, and  study  from  the  whole  field  of 


modern  university  requirements.  This 
is  another  indication  of  the  growing  feel- 
ing that,  whatever  action  may  be  taken 
touching  the  older  scheme  of  studies  at 
Oxford,  provision  must  be  made  for 
scientific  requirements,  for  the  traiiiing 
of  scientific  men  in  every  department  of 
modem  endeavor.  To  Americans  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  appeal  from  an 
institution  so  venerable,  so  venerated,  so 
intimately  associated  not  only  with  Eng- 
lish scholarship  but  with  English  liter- 
ature and  English  history,  would  meet 
with  prompt  response.  Unfortunately, 
so  far  neither  the  universities  nor  the 
cathedrals  have  been  able  to  make  up 
by  popular  gifts  for  the  great  losses  they 
have  sustained  by  the  shrinkage  of  in- 
comes caused  by  the  fall  of  rents  dunng 
the  last  generation. 


Last  week  a  serious  riot  oc- 

iVtdiV"  ^^"^^  ^^  Rawalpindi,  India, 
following  that  at  Lahore,  which 
grew  out  of  the  conviction  of  two  native 
journalists.  They  had  accused  an  Eng- 
lish officer  of  wantonly  shooting  a  Mus- 
sulman policeman  and  then  accused  the 
Govemment  of  hushing  up  the  matter. 
The  story  was  proved  to  be  a  fabrication, 
and,  convicted  of  libel,  the  men  were 
sentenced  to  prison.  While  they  were 
being  conveyed  hither  their  guards  were 
assailed  by  a  great  mob,  which  attempted, 
in  Oriental  fashion,  to  crown  the  prison- 
ers with  garlands  as  popular  heroes.  The 
mob  afterwards  paraded  through  the 
streets,  assaulting  every  European  it  en- 
countered. The  Rawalpindi  riot  involved 
the  pillage  and  destruction  of  many 
houses.  These  riots  are,  of  course,  ex- 
pressive only  of  the  feelings  of  unreason- 
ing and  unintelligent  natives,  but  they 
add  some  emphasis  to  the  dignified  de- 
mands of  the  reasoning  and  intelligent 
Both  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Hindu 
elements  have  now  requested  the  Eng- 
lish authorities  to  grant  them  greater 
political  control  of  their  country.  Their 
demands  seem  to  be  justified.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  there  are  evi- 
dences of  growing  native  political  solid- 
arity. Fortunately  for  them,  their  action 
has  been  preceded  by  similar  aggressive- 
ness in  the  commercial  and  bureaucratic 
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domains.  In  trade  the  Parsees  have 
aheady  crowded  the  European  out  of 
the  best  parts  of  Bombay  ;  the  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  will  probably  repeat 
this  elsewhere.  In  the  bureaucracy  the 
incautious  haste  or  negligent  weakness 
of  the  home  Government  is  seen,  espe- 
cially on  the  legal  side.  The  natives 
naturally  resent  the  right  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  criminal  courts  of  minor 
d^ree  now  possessed  by  the  local  Brit- 
ish executive  officers.  Again,  not  a 
few  judges  sent  out  from  England  show 
themselves  inferior  to  their  Indian  col- 
leagues. The  rise  of  an  excellent  na- 
tive judiciary  is  proof  of  the  rapidly 
gaining  strength  among  the  natives  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  From  this  it 
is  a  natural  step  for  them  to  attempt  the 
maintenance  of  an  internal  political  cohe- 
sion. Not  all  Indians,  however,  whether 
Mohammedans,  Hindus,  or  Parsees, 
dream  of  an  entirely  independent  gov- 
ernment A  reasonable  idea  of  self-gov- 
ernment would  hardly  outnm  a  proposal 
to  establish  a  chain  of  autonomous  States 
— united,  if  possible,  as  are  those  in 
Canada  and  Australia — and  governed 
on  the  colonial  model  by  the  Power 
which  has  so  long  and  in  the  main  so 
wisely  guarded  them  from  external  en- 
croachment and  internal  dissension.  The 
increasing  evidence  of  commercial,  bn* 
reaucratic,  and  political  independence 
should  thus  not  be  lost  upon  die  home 
Government  Americans  in  England 
have  often  noted  with  astonishment  the 
amazing  indifference  of  many  English- 
men as  to  Indian  affairs.  This  may  be 
also  noted  in  the  apparent  reluctance  of 
Parliament  to  deal  with  those  affairs. 
It  is  true  that  this  has  its  good  side,  for 
it  leaves  certain  matters  to  be  settled  in 
India  itself  by  those  who  understand 
the  differences  more  intimately  than  can 
Londoners.  But,  unless  we  misread  the 
signs  of  the  times,  Englishmen  themselves 
will  have  to  understand  more  intimately 
what  is  being  left  undone  in  India.  The 
natives  cannot,  we  believe,  always  be 
held  in  the  present  leash.  Russia  stands 
waiting  just  over  the  border.  If  England 
is  unprepared  to  grant  greater  local  self- 
government,  the  natives  know  that  an- 
other power — and  a  nearer  to  India — 
might  be  found  to  undertake  the  task. 


American  Trade 
with  Germany 


On  Saturday  of  last 
week  the  German- Amer- 
ican tariff  agreement 
was  published.  By  its  terms  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  acting  under 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  the  Ding- 
ley  Tariff  Act,  agrees  to  a  reduction 
upon  certain  articles  imported  into  this 
country  from  Germany.  The  principal 
article  is  champagne,  on  which  the  duty 
is  reduced  from  eight  to  six  dollars  a 
dozen  quarts.  The  American  Govern- 
ment also  agrees  to  certain  modifications 
of  the  customs  and  consular  regulations. 
Hereafter  duties  are  to  be  computed  by 
the  United  States  authorities  on  the 
export  price  of  goods  brought  from  Ger- 
many, provided  those  goods  are  manu- 
factured chiefly  or  wholly  fof  export. 
It  is  also  conceded  that  in  reappraise- 
ment  cases  the  hearing  shall  be  open 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  importer  or 
his  attorney,  unless  the  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers shall  determine  that  the  public 
interest  would  suffer  thereby.  Another 
modification  is  made  in  the  rule  requir- 
ing personal  appearance  before  a  Consul, 
which  is  now  to  be  required  only  in 
exceptional  cases.  The  President  also 
agrees  to  recommend  to  Congress  further 
amendments  of  the  Customs  Adminis- 
trative Act.  This  agreement  is  to  take 
effect  on  July  1,  1907,  and  to  remain  in 
force  for  one  year.  It  may  be  termi- 
nated upon  six  months'  notice  from 
either  of  the  contracting  parties.  The 
reason  for  the  above  agreement  is  found 
in  the  German  maximum  and  minimum 
tariff  law  which  went  into  effect  a  year 
ago.  Under  this  tariff  importations  from 
America,  which  hidierto  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  minimum  rates,  were  raised 
to  the  maximum  rates.  Other  countries 
in  a  similar  position  made  important 
concessions  to  Germany,  and  concluded 
treaties  establishing  the  continuance  of 
the  minimum  rates.  The  German  Gov- 
erninent  desired  also  to  make  such  a 
treaty  with  our  Government.  Not  only 
is  our  tariff  in  general  much  higher  than 
the  German,  but  the  administration  of 
our  customs  and  consular  laws  has  long 
been  obnoxious  to  Germany.  As  no  steps 
were  taken  in  the  session  of  Congress  re- 
cently ended,  and  as  the  limit  fixed  by 
Germany  at  which  her  tariff  concessions 
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would  terminate  is  close  at  hand,  there 
was  danger  that  unless  we  took  further 
action  American  importations  into  Ger- 
many would  be  subject  to  the  maximum 
rates  of  the  new  tariff.  This  would 
infallibly  provoke  retaliation.  Now,  a 
tariff  war  with  Germany  would  certainly 
be  a  serious  matter,  ultimately  more  seri- 
ous to  Germany  than  to  ourselves,  but 
at  all  events  serious  enough  to  us  to  be 
prevented  even  at  large  cost.  In  an  ad- 
mirably conciliatory  spirit,  the  German 
Government  had  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment a  bill  providing  for  the  extension 
of  the  importation  of  American  goods  at 
the  old  rates  until  next  July,  and  the  bill 
was  passed.  In  a  corresponding  spirit, 
President  Roosevelt  recently  detailed  Dr. 
North,  Director  of  the  Census,  Mr.  Gerry, 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  Mr. 
Stone,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
to  go  to  Germany  and  to  confer  with 
experts  there  as  to  what  could  be  done. 
The  result  of  their  conferences  is  seen 
in  the  above  agreement,  which  embodies 
changes  not  necessary  to  be  affirmed  by 
a  law  to  be  passed  through  Congress, 
or  by  a  reciprocity  treaty  acceptable  to 
the  Senate.  The  agreement  will  prove, 
we  hope,  one  of  the  wisest  steps  ever 
taken  in  our  commercial  relations  with 
a  country  which  has  now  become  our 
second  customer,  England,  of  course, 
retaining  first  place. 


The  Rev. 


During  the   last  forty 

nent  pastors,  such  men 
as  Drs.  John  Hall,  William  Ormiston, 
William  M.  Taylor,  and  D.  Parker  Mor- 
gan, have  been  called  from  British  pul- 
pits to  the  charge  of  American  churches. 
The  latest  and  not  the  least  noteworthy 
in  this  succession  is  the  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Aked,  who  last  month  became  min- 
ister of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
in  New  York.  For  sixteen  years  he  had 
been  minister  in  Pembroke  Chapel  of  the 
largest  Protestant  congregation  in  Liver- 
pool, the  third  city  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  Lord  Mayor,  presiding  at  a 
great  meeting  to  bid  him  farewell,  spoke 
of  him  as  "  a  high-minded  and  fearless 
citizen,  who  had  played  a  great  part  in 
civic  life,  and  had  won  the  esteem  of  all 


right-thinking  men  and  women  in  the. 
city."  Mr.  Aked's  influence  as  a  citizen 
was  recognized  some  years  ago  in  re- 
quests, which  he  declined,  to  become  a 
candidate  for  Parliament.  His  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  Boer  War,  which 
he  detested  as  unrighteous,  cost  him  a 
temporary  loss  of  popularity  and  some 
danger  from  a  mob.  for  both  of  which 
time  soon  made  amends.  He  was  one  of 
a  remarkable  triumvirate  whose  activity 
was  successfully  exerted  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  vice  in  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Stubbs,  whom  our  readers  have  known 
better  as  the  Dean  of  Ely,  now  Bishop 
of  Truro,  and  the  late  Rev.  R.  A.  Arm- 
strong, a  distinguished  Unitarian,  being 
his  associates,  and  t^e  trio  editing  the 
monthly  Liverpool  Pulpit — ^an  instance 
of  Broad  Churchism  unique  in  England. 
With  such  a  record  Mr.  Aked's  coming 
is  a  welcome  reinforcement  of  the  Amer- 
ican churches,  in  which  his  influence 
will  be  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  his  con- 
gregation and  denomination.  He  be- 
longs to  the  same  class  of  men  as  his 
countryman,  the  late  Dr.  Dale,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  ourownBeecher — great  as 
preachers  and  also  great  as  citizens.  A 
Briton  by  birth,  he  is  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican in  spirit,  and  is  already  favorably 
known  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
which  he  has  visited  in  former  years  to 
preach  and  lecture.  He  now  transfers 
his  work  and  home  to  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  not  only  for  a  climate  more 
favorable  to  health  than  the  coast  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  but  also  for  the  large  oppor- 
tunities existing  here  for  the  realization 
of  religious  unity  and  fraternal  Christian 
democracy. 

_        ^...         The  writer  of  these  lines 

SupersMums     ^^^  recently  received  two 

ana  rrofane  .         r      i_   ^   i.        «.      ' 

copies  of  what  has  been 

called  an  endless  chain  prayer : 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  implore  Thee,  O 
Eternal  God,  to  have  mercy  on  all  mankind. 
Keep  us  from  all  sin  by  thy  precious  blood, 
and  take  us  to  be  with  thee  eternally.    Amen. 

This  was  accompanied  by  the  statement 
that  this  prayer  was  sent  out  by  Bishop 
Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts,  each  person 
who  receives  it  being  asked  to  send  it 
to  nine  other  persons  who  in  turn  for- 
ward it  to  as  many  more,  the  prayer  to 
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be  accompanied  with  the  statement  that 
he  who  will  write  this  prayer  for  nine 
days  and  send  it  to  nine  persons,  com- 
mencing on  the  day  it  is  received  and 
writing  one  a  day,  will;  on  and  after  the 
tenth  day,  experience  some  great  joy; 
while  those  who  will  not  comply  with 
this  request  will  be  afflicted  by  misfor- 
tune. One  person  who,  according  to 
one  of  these  letters,  paid  no  attention 
met  with  a  terrible  accident,  and  a  letter 
accompanying  the  prayer  explains  that 
its  writer  hastens  to  send  it  because 
she  is  afraid  of  more  calamities.  It 
is  probably  idle  to  repeat  the  denial 
of  the  authorship  of  this  preposterous 
and  profane  scheme  which  Bishop  Law- 
rence has  made  mdny  times.  It  was  an 
outrage  to  associate  his  name  with  so 
gross  a  profanation  of  the  Christian  view 
of  prayer,  and  to  make  him  stand  sponsor 
to'  this  attempt  to  turn  the  union  between 
the  human  child  and  the  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther into  a  species  of  cheap  jugglery,  a 
kind  of  vulgar  magic.  It  is  improbable 
that  this  latest  expression  of  ignorant 
superstition  has  worked  its  way  to  any 
great  extent  among  leaders  of  The 
Outlook ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
or  woman  who  receives  it  to  send  it 
promptly  back  to  its  author,  with  a  writ- 
ten protest  against  a  gross  profanation 
of  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  beautiful 
religious  experiences,  and  against  an 
outrage  committed  on  a  Christian  min- 
ister who  is  unable  to  protect  himself. 

Because  some  solemn  Britons 
^     .        .     imagined  that  some  Japanese 

might  think  that  the  solemn 
Britons  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented the  Japanese,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain has  refused  to  sanction  the  per- 
formance in  England  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  famous  comic  opera  "The 
Mikado."  The  Lord  Chamberlain,  it 
should  be  explained  to  those  American 
readers  who  are  unacquainted  with 
Court  officials,  is  the  British  Pooh  Bah. 
His  ftmctions  include  the  examination 
of  people  who  wish  to  be  presented  at 
Court  and  the  censorship  of  plays.  He 
is  thus  a  very  important  personage,  and 
has  of  course  to  give  grave  consideration 
to  the  opinions  of  solemn  Britons,  who 
are,  after  all,  a  small  minority.     He  has, 


furthermore,  taken  action  to  prosecute 
Mrs.  D*Oyley  Carte  for  a  performance 
of  the  interdicted  play.  Mr.  D'Oyley 
Carte,  it  will  be  remembered  by  those 
of  our  readers  who  once  were  frivolous 
enough  to  enjoy  Mr.  Gilbert's  satires  on 
British  formalism  and  solemnity,  was 
the  theatrical  manager  who  supervised 
the  production  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van operettas.  It  would  not  do  to  sug- 
gest that  these  solemn  Britons  and  their 
solemn  functionary  were  really  not  en- 
deavoring to  save  the  feelings  of  humor- 
less Japanese,  but  were  taking  measures 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  ancient 
but  still  serviceable  shafts  from  Mr. 
Gilbert's  quiver.  A  member  of  Parlia- 
ment has  given  notice  that  he  will  ask 
the  Prime  Minister  whether  he  is  not 
afraid  that  the  friendly  power  of  Den- 
mark may  be  offended  at  the  presen- 
tation of  a  Danish  king  as  a  murderer 
in  a  certain  play  called  "  Hamlet."  This 
member  of  Parliament  is  apparently  not 
solemn  enough  to  be  aware  that  you  may 
without  offense  call  your  friend  a  mur- 
derer, but  you  must  not  make  fun  of 
him,  even  for  the  sake  of  satirizing  your- 
self. 

The  Problem  of  Mu- 
nicipal Ownership 

The  real  problem  of  municipal  owner- 
ship may  be  stated  thus  :  What  should 
be  the  relation  of  a  modem  municipal 
corporation  to  those  public  utilities  upon 
which  the  life  of  the  corporation  de- 
pends ?  It  is  a  complex  problem,  and 
any  simple  answer  is  to  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  There  are  at  least  four 
possible  relations,  and,  in  fact,  all  four 
relations  are  contemporaneously  main- 
tained in  the  same  municipality. 

The  public  utility  may  be  owned  and 
operated  exclusively  as  a  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  public  may  depend  either 
upon  competition  or  upon  government 
regulation  to  secure  just  rates  and  effi- 
cient service.  The  plants  for  lighting 
New  York  City  are  thus  privately  owned 
and  operated,  and,  competition  having 
failed  to  secure  either  fair  prices  or  good 
service,  regulation  is  now  being  attempt- 
ed by  the  Legislature,  and  the  company 
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has  appealed  to  the  courts  to  prevent 
such  legislative  regulation. 

The  public  utility  may  be  privately 
owned  and  operated  under  a  franchise 
to  be  renewed  periodically,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, every  twenty-five  years.  Under  this 
system  the  real  estate  of  the  public  util- 
ity corporation  may  be  said  to  be  prac- 
tically owned  by  the  municipality,  but 
leased  under  a  permanent  lease  to  the 
corporation.  Thus  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  obtained  a  permanent  fran- 
chise to  enter  the  city  of  New  York 
through  a  tunnel  under  the  North  River. 
It  pays  what  is  equivalent  to  a  rental 
for  this  privilege,  but  this  rental,  by  the 
terms  of  the  franchise,  is  modified  from 
time  to  time,  either  by  agreement  between 
the  parties  or,  if  they  cannot  agree,  by 
arbitration.  In  a  somewhat  similar  man- 
ner, large  blocks  of  real  estate  in  New 
York  City  are  owned  by  private  persons 
and  leased  on  long  leases  with  provision 
for  renewal  and  adjustment  of  the  rental. 

The  city  may  own  absolutely  the  real 
estate  required  for  the  public  utility,  and 
lease  it  for  a  term  of  years  to  a  corpora- 
tion for  purposes  of  administration. 
Thus  the  city  of  New  York  owns  the 
Subway  and  leases  it  to  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Company.  At  the  end 
of  fifty  years  this  lease  expires,  and  the 
city  will  be  free  either  to  operate  the 
Subway  itself,  to  lease  the  Subway  to 
some  other  corporation,  or  renew  the 
lease  to  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company. 

Finally,  the  municipality  may  both  own 
and  operate.  Thus  New  York  City  is 
building  at  the  present  time  a  great 
aqueduct  to  bring  water  into  the  city 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Catskills. 
This  aqueduct  and  the  reservoirs  belong 
to  the  city,  they  are  managed  by  the  city, 
and  the  city  charges,  by  a  water  tax,  every 
householder  for  the  water  which  he  uses. 

Thus  there  are  four  recognized  rela- 
tionships between  the  municipality  and 
the  public  utility.  They  may  be  respec- 
tively designated  as  private  ownership, 
permanent  lease,  temporary  lease,  public 
ownership  and  operation.  The  real 
problem  of  municipal  ownership  is  this : 
Is  public  ownership  and  operation  ever 
desirable  ?  If  so,  in  what  cases  ?  The 
general  principle  has  been  laid  down — it 


is  quoted  with  approval  by  Mr.  Porter  in 
his  recent  book  on  "The  Dangers  of 
Municipal  Ownership" — that  "as  an 
abstract  proposition,  we  believe  that  no 
government,  either  national,  State,  or 
municipal,  should  embark  in  a  business 
that  can  be  as  well  conducted  by  private 
enterprise."  We  may  accompany  this 
with  another  general  principle.  The  peo- 
ple, through  their  government,  whether 
national.  State,  or  municipal,  have  a  right 
to  embark  in  any  business  public  in  its 
nature  and  on  which  the  common  welfare 
of  the  community  is  depending,  provided 
that  they  can  do  it  better  and  cheaper 
for  themselves  than  they  can  hire  a  pri- 
vate corporation  to  dp  it.  But  no  such 
general  statements  throw  much  light  on 
the  general  problem.  The  question  still 
remains,  What  business  can  be  better 
conducted  for  public  ends  by  private 
enterprise,  and  what  business  can  better 
be  conducted  by  public  officials  ? 

We  are  not  attempting  here  to  answer 
this  question.  We  desire  to  make  it 
clear  to  our  readers  that  it  is  really  sev- 
eral questions  and  that  no  one  categorical 
answer  will  suffice.  It  is,  for  example, 
clear  that  the  municipality  could  not 
build  the  tunnel  under  the  North  River 
and  construct  the  great  station  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  that  it  could 
not  advantageously  operate  that  railway 
from  Jersey  City  to  the  heart  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  It  could  not  afford  to 
spend  the  money,  for  it  could  not  recoup 
itself  out  of  the  local  traflic ;  the  expense 
of  such  a  construction  will  be  distributed 
over  and  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
entire  railway  running  across  a  third  of 
the  continent.  It  is  equally  evident  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
could  not  afford  to  invest  a  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  such  a  structure  and 
surrender  its  property  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years.  Such  an  etiterprise  as  this  is  im- 
possible on  a  basis  of  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation  ;  it  is  impossible  on 
a  basis  of  a  temporary  lease  or  franchise ; 
it  is  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  franchise ;  and  the  only  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  people  pos- 
sible is  provision  for  periodical  revalua- 
tion of  the  franchise  and  consequent 
rental  to  be  paid  for  it  to  the  city. 

It  IS  not  less  certain  that  the  method 
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which  has  been  hit  upon  for  the  city  of 
New  York  in  its  subway  construction  is 
profitable  to  the  public.  The  city  has 
loaned  its  credit;  with  the  money  raised 
upon  that  credit  the  Subway  has  been 
built,  and  it  has  been  leased  to  a  private 
corporation  for  operation  at  such  a  rental 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fifty  years  the  mu- 
nicipal debt,  principal  and  interest,  will 
all  have  been  paid  and  the  city  will  own 
the  Subway — a  piece  of  property  of  large 
and  increasing  value — without  having 
paid  for  it  a  cent  in  actual  cash.  And 
as  the  Subway  is  operated  by  a  private 
corporation,  there  is  practically  no  in- 
crease cf  municipal  office-holders  and 
therefore  no  peril  of  an  increased  politi- 
cal machine.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
think  it  is  equally  evident  from  a  wide 
experience  that  the  water-works  of  a  city' 
should  never  be  left  in  private  hands 
even  for  temporary  operation.  The 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  city  are  too 
dependent  upon  pure  water  and  the 
peril  from  false  economies  is  too  great. 
In  water  supply,  economies  are  danger- 
ous and  extravagance  is  safe.  The 
city,  therefore,  can  better  afford  to  pay 
for  a  water  supply  extravagantly  a3min- 
istered  by  the  municipality  than  for  a 
water  supply  economically  administered 
by  private  enterprise.  In  fact,  experience 
shows  that  whatever  economies  private 
enterprise  effects  rarely  diminish  the 
expenditures  of  the  citizens ;  they  swell 
the  profits  of  the  corporation.  What 
is  true  of  the  water  supply  is  true  of 
the  school  system.  No  one  would  pro- 
pose that  the  public  school  buildings 
should  be  owned  or  the  public  schools 
operated  by  private  enterprise ;  no  one 
would  propose  to  farm  the  children  out 
to  the  lowest  bidder ;  for  in  public  edu- 
cation as  in  public  water  supply  the  perils 
of  extravagance  are  immeasurably  less 
than  the  p^^rils  from  excessive  economy. 
The  practical  question  respecting  mu- 
nicipal ownership  relates  to  public  utilities 
which  have  generally  been  carried  on  in 
the  past  by  private  entei  prises  and  are 
now  being  experimentally  attempted 
in  municipalities,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  the  government.  These  are 
chiefly  the  utilities  of  light  and  trans- 
portation. Should  the  government  own 
and   operate   the    lighting    plants    and 


the  street  railways?  or  should  it  own 
them  and  lease  them  to  private  corpora- 
tions for  operation  ?  or  should  it  own 
them  and  grant  a  permanent  franchise 
or  lease,  subject  to  periodical  revision  of 
the  rent  or  franchise  tax,  and  exercise 
over  them  government  supervision  and 
control  ?  or,  finally,  should  it  leave  them 
wholly  in  private  hands  and  subject 
to  private  control,  and  trust  to  competi- 
tion for  securing  efficient  service  and 
reasonable  rates  ?  In  our  judgment,  no 
economic  thinkers,  except  a  few  paid 
advocates  of  private  enterprises,  any 
longer  hold  the  last  of  these  views.  The 
third  of  these  views  is  held  only  as 
a  compromise,  because  permanent  fran- 
chises have  been  granted  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  not  clear  how  the  city  can 
recover  the  possession  of  the  franchises 
which  it  has  given  away.  Except  for 
complications  growing  out  of  past  legis- 
lation, the  only  practical  issue  respect- 
ing municipal  lighting  plants  and  mu- 
nicipal railways  is  this:  Shall  they  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  city,  or 
owned  by  the  city  and  leased  to  private 
enterprises  on  measurably  short  leases 
for  operation  ? 

We  here  simply  endeavor  to  state  with 
clearness  the  issue,  without  debating  it ; 
but  our  general  judgment,  considering 
the  political  and  industrial  conditions  in 
this  countr>%  is  in  favor  of  municipal 
ownership  with  private  operation  on 
short  leases. 


Frankly    Questioned 
Frankly  Answered 

Dear  Dr.  Abbott: 

Two  articles  in,  the  recent  Outlook  have 
attracted  my  attention  so  forcibly  as  virtually 
to  compel  the  request  that  I  am  now  making. 
The  subject  of  one  of  these  articles  was  ^m 
effect)  the  Bible  as  Literature  and  as  Revela- 
tion ;  of  the  other,  a  somewhat  indignant 
denial  by  you  of  the  charge  made  oy  a 
publication  in  the  West  as  to  your  belief  in 
Christ's  "  divinity/' 

Your  answer  to  this  critic  was  to  declare 
in  positive  terms  that  you  believed  Christ  tc 
be  "  divine." 

Now,  my  dear  Doctor,  as  one  of  a  great 
and  constantly  increasing  number  of  obscure 
but  more  or  less  "  educated  "  citizens  :  as 
one  for  whom  the  "  substance  of  hopej'  has 
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ceased  to  serve  as  a  definition  of  "faith," 
and  who  requires  "  evidence,"  I  am  asking 
you  to  tell  me  and  them  exactly  what  it  is 
that  you  hold  to  be  "  divine,"  as  distinguished 
from  "  human,"  and — as  a  corollary  to  that 
question — the  exact  logic  of  the  distinction 
made  between  **  proof"  and  "  Revelation." 

Being  well — indeed  painfully — ^aware  how 
many  and  how  invariably  futile  have  been 
the  attempts  to  thus  define — in  a  single 
phrase,  to  "  reconcile  science  and  religion  "— 
I  say  frankly  that  definition  that  defines  in 
terms  of  dubious  meaning  is  not  what  is 
desired. 

In  good  faith  and  very  respectfully,  yours, 

M.  S.  R. 

Here  are  two  questions :  What  is  the 
difference  between  divine  and  human  ? 
What  is  the  difference  between  proof  and 
revelation  ?  I  will  attempt  to  answer 
them  successively  in  successive  letters. 

What  is  the  difference  between  divine 
and  human  ?  In  essential  nature,  no 
difference. 

This  is  the  fundamental  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  it  distinguishes 
Hebraism  from  Paganism.  There  are 
four  answers  to  the  question,  Where 
shall  we  look  for  the  unveiling  or  dis- 
closure or  manifestation  of  God  ?  First, 
Nowhere.  He  is  the  unknown  and  the 
unknowable.  We  can  never  find  him; 
let  us  abandon  the  endeavor  and  content 
ourselves  with  attempting  to  understand 
our  relations  and  duties  toward  one  an- 
other. This  is  Confucianism.  Second, 
In  Nature.  He  is  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things 
proceed.  We  can  understand  the  things 
that  proceed  from  him ;  Jet  us  study 
them,  contemplate  them  with  awe  and 
fear,  and  make  this  our  religion.  This 
is  fetichism  in  its  various  forms,  and 
really  underlies  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology,  which  was  largely  a 
poetic  personificatio^i  of  the  powers  of 
nature.  Third,  In  Everything.  He  is 
the  All ;  the  universal  of  which  both  men 
and  things  are  particulars,  emanations, 
fragments.  By  forgetting  self  and  con- 
templating the  All  we  shall  eventually  lose 
our  painful  individuality  and  be  absorbed 
into  the  All  again.  This  is  Orientalism. 
The  first  answer  finds  its  analogue  in 
modem  Agnosticism,  the  second  in 
modem  substitution  of  science  for  relig- 
ion, the  third  in  modem  Pantheism. 

The  fourth  answer  to  the  question, 
WTiere  shall  we  look  for  the  unveiling, 


the  disclosure,  the  manifestation,  the 
simulacrum  of  God  ?  is,  In  Man.  This 
was  the  answer  of  Hebraism.  It  is  found 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  the 
declaration  that  God  made  man  in  his 
own  image  and  into  man  breathed  the 
breath  of  his  own  life.  It  is  found  in 
the  imagery  of  the  prophets  and  poets  of 
Hebrew  literature :  Like  as  a  king  ruleth 
his  people;  like  as  a  shepherd  shep- 
herdeth  his  sheep;  like  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children ;  like  as  a  mother  comforteth 
her  child.  It  is  found  in  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Hebrew  Temple.  In  the 
pagan  temples  was  a  Holy  of  Holies 
where  was  kept  in  sacred  seclusion  an 
image  of  the  deity.  In  the  Egyptian 
temple  across  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies  was  inscribed  the  question,  "  Who 
is  he  that  shall  draw  aside  my  veil  ?"  In 
the  Hebrew  Holy  of  Holies  were  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Mercy  Seat. 
They  said  to  the  Hebrew  worshiper, 
Look  within ;  in  your  own  conscience 
condemning  sin,  in  your  own  sentiment 
of  mercy  forgiving,  healing,  and  helping 
the  sufferer  and  the  sinner,  see  the  image 
of  your  God.  The  same  answer  is  found 
in  such  explicit  statements  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

For  this  commandment  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  it  is  not  too  hard  for  thee, 
neither  is  it  far  off.  It  is  not  in  heaven,  that 
thou  shouldest  say.  Who  shall  go  up  for  us 
to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto  us,  and  make 
us  to  hear  it,  that  we  may  do  it?  Neither  is 
it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou  shouldest  say, 
Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring 
it  unto  us,  and  make  us  to  hear  it,  that  we 
may  do  it  ?  But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto 
thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  .thy  heart,  that 
thou  mayest  do  it. 

The  prophet  says :  Think  not  that 
God  is  unknown;  or  that  thou  must 
search  the  world  of  nature  for  him ;  or 
that  thou  must  understand  all  phenom- 
ena to  understand  him.  He  is  in  thy 
heart  speaking  to  thee.  Listen  to  thine 
own  conscience,  thine  own  aspirations, 
thine  own  better  nature :  this  is  thy  God 
within  thee. 

If  you  desire  to  know  what  man  is, 
you  do  not  look  in  the  cradle,  you  look 
in  the  places  where  developed  man  is 
doing  his  best  and  greatest  work — not 
to  the  babe,  but  to  the  poet,  the  states- 
man, the  philosopher,  the  prophet,  the 
man  of  affairs.     You  do  not  go  to  the 
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hospital,  to  the.  patient  burning  with 
fever,  poisoned  with  leprosy,  eaten  up 
by  tuberculosis.  You  go  to  the  athletic 
field  where  youth  stands  full  of  health 
and  vigor.  The  feebleness  of  infancy  is 
not  essential  to  manhood.  The  infant 
will  outgrow  his  infancy  and  will  still  be 
a  man.  Disease  is  not  essential  to  man- 
hood. The  man  may  be  cured  of  his 
disease,  and  he  will  still  be  a  man. 
Ignorance  and  infirmity  are  no  part  of 
manhood ;  men  will  outgrow  them.  Sin 
is  no  part  of  manhood  ;  men  will  be 
cured  of  sin  and  be  more,  not  less,  men 
because  of  the  cure.  Ignorance,  infirm- 
ity, sin,  are  the  incidents  of  a  day  or  an 
epoch;  tragic  incidents,  terrible  inci- 
dents, but  truly  incidents — that  is,  they 
have  fallen  upon  man,  they  are  not  his 
essential  nature.  The  divine  image  is 
essential  manhood.  In  their  intrinsic 
nature  theife  is  no  difference  between  the 
divine  and  the  human. 

I  might  stop  here  ;  for  I  have  answered 
your  question.  But  I  will  go  on  to  apply 
the  answer  to  another  question,  implied 
in  your  letter :  What  is  meant  by  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  John,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  answers  this 
question.  Read  it.  Here  I  will  only 
quote  four  connecting  links  in  the  pas- 
sage: 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God.  .  .  .  That  was  the  true  Light,  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  .  .  .  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us  (and   we  beheld  his 

flory,  the  glorv  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
athcr),  fiul  of  grace  and  truth.  .  .  .  No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  anv  time  ;  the  only  begot- 
ten Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  declared  him. 

God  was  always  a  speaking  God ; 
always  a  self-revealing  God ;  he  has 
never  left  himself  without  a  witness 
among  men.  He  is  the  universal  ether — 
he  fills  all  space.  He  is  the  Light  which 
lighteth  every  man — believer  and  un- 
believer, Jew,  Christian,  and  pagan.  In 
every  warning  of  conscience,  in  every 
aspiration  to  a  purer  and  better  life,  in 
every  sorrow  and  shame  for  wrong  done 
or  duty  neglected,  he  is  manifesting  him- 
self to  his  children.  Offspring  of  his 
are  they ;  and  their  very  idolatries  and 
superstitions   are  a  blind  seeking  after 


him.  But  in  one  perfect  Man  he  has  so 
lived,  one  perfect  life  he  has  so  filled  with 
his  illuminating,  inspiring  presence,  that 
his  glory  of  perfect  truth  and  perfect 
graciousness  was  there  seen  as  never 
before  or  since.  The  Infinite  and  the 
Eternal  we  cannot  know,  because  he 
is  Infinite  and  we  are  finite.  Only  in 
the  terms  of  a  finite  human  experience 
can  he  interpret  himself  to  us.  And 
this  he  has  done,  that  in  that  perfect  life 
and  character  we  may  see  both  what 
should  be  the  object  of  our  highest  rev- 
erence— not  power,  but  grace  and  truth 
— and  what  the  example  and  the  inspira- 
tion for  our  highest  endeavor.  Perfect 
revelation  of  what  God  is  and  perfect 
revelation  of  what  man  should  be  is  he, 
just  because  God  and  man  are  in  their 
essential  nature  one. 

Whatever  you  may  think  of  this  an- 
swer, I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  that 
it  is  2^ven  in  terms  of  dubious  meaning. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Lyman  Abbott. 


The  Need  of  Poets 

The  report  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Bryce,  the  British 
Ambassador,  in  which  he  asked  the 
question,  "  Who  are  your  poets  ?"  and 
declared  that  nothing  is  more  important 
than  that  each  generation  and  land  should 
have  its  own  poets,  is  a  significant 
utterance  by  a  very  thoughtful  man  who 
speaks  from  a  more  exact  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  American  affairs  than  has 
probably  ever  been  possessed  by  any 
other  foreigner.  Mr.  Bryce  speaks,  too, 
as  a  practical  statesman,  who  has  been 
accustomed  for  many  years,  not  only  to 
study  principles,  but  to  deal  with  facts 
and  to  estimate  the  value  of  material 
achievements.  Americans  are  a  prac- 
tical people,  with  great  respect  for  poets 
and  artists,  but  not  much  confidence  in 
their  judgment ;  but  when  an  ex-member 
of  a  British  Ministry  declares  that  one 
of  the  great  needs  .of  the  country  is 
poets,  his  opinion  will  carry  weight  with 
those  who  like  to  read  poetry  at  intervals 
not  too  frequent,  but  who  attach  very 
slight  importance  to  the  practical  judg- 
ments of  the  writers  of  verse^   The  pre- 
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lude  of  reminiscence  in  which  Mr.  Bryce 
indulges  reminds  the  reader  of  Mrs. 
Brookfield's  "  Apostles  " — that  charm- 
ingly gossipy  record  of  a  group  of  very 
distinguished  men  at  Cambrid\^  in  the 
time  of  the  Tennysons— and  of  many 
another  less  complete  report  of  brave 
undergraduate  days  and  their  inspiring 
fellowships. 

Among  the  men  who  were  with  him 
at  Oxford,  Mr.  Bryce  recalls  Swinburne 
as  a  member  of  a  little  society,  gathered 
mostly  from  the  students  at  Balliol, 
which  met  once  a  week,  after  the  man- 
ner of  such  little  coteries,  read  essays, 
discussed  authors,  and  talked  intermi- 
nably, with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  over 
tea  and  toast  He  tells  us  that  Swin- 
burne was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
•this  group,  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Greek  poetry  and  of  French  and 
English  literature ;  a  fervent  admirer  of 
Victor  Hugo  and  an  equally  fervent 
hater  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Among  other 
members  were  Green,  the  metaphysician; 
Wright,  who  became  later  one  of  the 
ablest  of  English  judges ;  Holland,  now 
Professor  of  International  Law  at  Ox- 
ford;  Nettleship,  the  well-known  Latin 
scholar ;  Walter  Pater,  the  idol  of  a  cult 
and  the  victim  of  over-zealous  biog- 
raphers ;  Albert  Dicey,  who  wrote  con- 
stitutional treatises  of  breadth  and  brill- 
iancy;  and  Dr.  George  Birkbeck  Hill, 
the  editor  of  Boswell's  Johnson,  whose 
visit  to  this  country  is  pleasantly  remem- 
bered in  many  quarters.  Mr.  Br>'ce 
remembers  especially  Swinburne's  read- 
ing of  Browning's  "The  Statue  and  the 
Bust"  and  "The  Heretic's  Tragedy," 
recalls  the  sudden  blossoming  of  Brown- 
ing's fame,  and  asks,  "  Who  are  our 
coming  poets  in  England?"  and,  with 
more  pertinence  for  us,  *'  Who  are  your 
coming  poets  ?" 

At  a  recent  dinner  in  London  the 
English  Poet  Laureate  is  reported  to 
have  said  that,  while  America  is  fruitful 
in  many  fields,  there  is  just  now  a  great 
barrenness  in  the  field  of  poetry  ;  and  the 
American  Ambassador  is  reported  to 
have  said,  courteously  but  effectively, 
that  there  is  not  only  a  dearth  in  America, 
but  in  England  as  well.  This,  however, 
is  aside  from  the  main  question.  "  Who 
are  writinj^your  songs  and  stirring  your 


hearts  ?"  said  Mr.  Bryce.  "  Nothing  is 
more  important  than  that  each  generation 
and  each  land  should  have  its  own  poets. 
Each  oncoming  tide  of  life,  each  age, 
requires  and  needs  men  of  lofty  thought 
who  shall  dream  and  sing  for  it,  who 
shall  gather  up  its  tendencies  and  form- 
ulate its  ideals  and  voice  its  spirit,  pro- 
claiming its  duties  and  awakening  its 
enthusiasm."  Immersed  in  all  kinds  of 
practical  occupations,  dealing  with  all 
kinds  of  pressing  problems,  charged  with 
a  practical  task  which  strains  everj-  en- 
ergy and  demands  intense  concentration 
of  interest,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Amer- 
icans do  not  think  much  about  the  need 
of  poetry,  nor  understand  its  vital  im- 
portance in  the  life  of  the  people.  It  is 
now  many  years  since  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, in  a  discussion  on  the  copyright 
question,  revealed  his  state  oi  mind  and 
of  education  by  asking,  "  What  good  has 
literature  done,  anyway?"  Poets  have 
been  held  in  great  honor  among  us : 
their  names  are  household  words;  we 
celebrate  their  anniversaries ;  we  buy 
the  houses  in  which  they  were  bom  or 
died ;  we  build  monuments  to  them  and 
name  streets  after  them ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  seriously  regard  them  as 
playing  a  great  part  in  our  national  life 
or  as  counting  among  the  great  forces  of 
that  life.  Most  Americans,  probably, 
think  of  their  poets,  not  as  necessities, 
but  as  luxuries.  They  regard  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  as  of  prime  importance, 
because  the  work  of  the  time  could  not 
be  done  without  them,  and  in  that  they 
are  quite  right;  but  they  think  of  their 
poets  as  exotics — agreeable  persons 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  after  one 
has  finished  his  serious  business ;  people 
whose  acquaintance  ought  to  be  made 
by  one's  children,  precisely  as  those 
children  ought  to  be  sent  abroad  to 
know  the  difference  between  Munich  and 
Dresden,  between  Botticelli  and  Ricca- 
donna. 

Ruskin  said  years  ago  that  industry 
without  art  is  brutality.  It  is  equally 
true  that  great  material  activities  without 
poetry  are  stupefying  and  wasteful  of 
human  energy.  In  the  long  run,  ideas 
are  the  things  that  count,  because  work 
of  any  value  or  significance  is  simply  the 
body  which  the  idea  takes — the  perish- 
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able  part  of  it  After  a  few  years  the 
body  perishes,  but  the  idea  remains. 
Judea  is  a  reminiscence,  but  the  great 
ideas  of  the  Jewish  people  have  pene- 
trated the  whole  Western  world.  The 
business  of  the  Greek  has  utterly  van- 
ished ;  his  fortune  was  spent  centuries 
ago ;  nobody  cares  what  his  occupation 
was ;  but  his  ideas,  expressed  in  lan- 
guage or  stone,  are  priceless  possessions. 
It  is  possible  to  be  vociferously  and  co- 
lossally  busy  and  yet  accomplish  nothing 
of  permanent  value ;  to  make  a  tremen- 
dous noise  in  the  world  and  leave  no 
permanent  reputation.  The  energy  of 
the  hand  divorced  from  the  energy  of  the 
spirit  leaves  no  final  record,  because  it 
deals  only  in  perishable  material.  Amer- 
ica might  be  the  busiest  country  in  the 
world,  and  five  centuries  later  it  might 
appear  that  it  was  the  most  unimportant. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  magnitude  of 
activities,  but  of  their  spiritual  signifi- 
cance, their  contribution  to  the  higher 
life  of  society.  Mr.  Bryce  has  said  many 
penetrating  things  about  this  country ; 
he  has  said  nothing  which  ought  to  be 
more  seriously  considered  than  the  dec- 
laration .that  America  needs  poets. 


New  Russia 

It  has  been  well  said  that,  because  its 
authority  is  so  dependent  upon  the  Em- 
peror's will,  the  Duma,  the  lower  house 
of  the  Russian  Parliament*  is  more  like 
the  shadow  of  a  Parliament  than  a  real 
legislative  assembly.  Yet  the  Duma 
has  made  itself  felt.  The  first  Duma, 
called  into  beiri^  a  year  ago,  did  not 
accomplish  anything  in  -legislation,  but 
the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time  in  Rus- 
sian history,  a  national  representative 
body  was  deliberating,  uncensored,  on 
political  affairs,  was  of  great  educational 
and  moral  value. 

The  second  Dimia  has  made  itself  felt 
in  actual  legislation.  Despite  the  facts 
that  some  of  its  elements  have  been 
radical  and  revolutionary  enough  to  in- 
vite dissolution,  and  that  the  Russian 
people  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
art  of  "  getting  together,"  the  moderate 
elements  of  the  Duma  have  got  together 
sufficiently  to  pass  the  first  really  national 


laws  in  the  history  of  the  Empire.  The 
new  Duma  differs  from  the  old,  not  in 
being  less  radical,  but  in  having  evolved 
a  working  coalition  of  Liberals,  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  reactionaries  and 
the  revolutionaries.  The  working  Cen- 
ter is  composed  of  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  the  Poles,  and  the  Moham- 
medan deputies.  The  Right  is  com- 
posed of  two  parties,  the  Monarchists 
and  Octobrists — upholders  respectively 
of  autocracy  and  of  a  conservative  pop- 
ular government.  The  Left  is  composed 
of  three  parties,  the  Group  of  Toil,  the 
Social  Democrats,  and  the  Social  Revo- 
lutionaries. The  Left  is  the  largest  of 
the  three  aggregations,  the  Center  next, 
and  the  Right  the  smallest. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  present 
Duma  is  its  ability  to  command  a  work- 
ing majority  by  alliances  from  the  Center, 
now  with  the  Octobrists  of  the  Right, 
now  with  the  Group  of  Toil  of  the  Left. 
In  this  way  it  has  been  able  to  pass  three 
important  measures.  The  first,  the  Fam- 
ine Relief  Bill,  has  now  been  confirmed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  the  Upper 
House,  and  awaits  the  Emperor's  signa- 
ture. The  second,  the  Recruiting  Bill, 
is  noteworthy  because,  apparently  passed 
at  the  Government's  behest,  it  affords  a 
fine  example. of  parliamentary  control 
and  also  of  the  organization  of  triumph 
out  of  seeming  defeat.  The  submission 
by  the  Government  to  the  Duma  of  the 
draft  of  a  bill  ratifying  an  appropriation 
from  the  civil  budget  for  the  preparation 
of  conscript  lists  was  in  itself  a  recog- 
nition of  the  Duma's  shadowy  financial 
power.  But,  in  presenting  the  measure. 
General  Riidiger,  the  Minister  of  War, 
harangued  the  House,  actually  com- 
manding members  to  pass  the  bill.  The 
deputies  roundly  rebuked  the  Minister 
by  retorts  of  "  This  is  not  a  barracks." 
Ii  his  speech  of  reply  a  Socialist  sav- 
a.f  ly  attacked  the  army,  and  all  of  the 
A  listers  withdrew  from  the  House, 
d  ;laring  that,  unless  the  rule  providing 
for  temporary  suspension  was  applied 
against  the  orator,  they  would  sever  all 
future  relations  with  the  Duma.  The 
orator  declared,  as  reported,  that  the 
army  had  always  been  defeated  abroad 
and  was  used  only  for  unrighteous 
repression  at  home.    The  decorum  of 
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the  House  in  general,  however,  was  such 
that  on  the  following  day  President 
Golovin  declared  the  sense  of  the  Duma 
as  a  whole  to  be  that  the  army  was 
worthy  of  its  respect,  and  the  House 
passed  the  recruiting  bill,  but  asserted 
its  own  opinion  by  adopting  a  resolution 
setting  forth  the  necessity  of  decreasing 
the  number  of  men  to  be  called  to  the 
colors  next  year,  and  by  adding  to  the 
measure,  as  passed,  a  provision  abolishing 
the  use  of  troops  for  police  purposes. 

The  third  measure  passed  by  the 
Duma  is  the  most  important  of  all;  it 
abolishes  the  drumhead  courts  martial 
instituted  last  September.  The  moral 
effect  of  the  meeting  together  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  during  the 
two  months  •  of  the  Duma's  present 
session  has  been  such  that  during  that 
time  the  Government  has  not  dared  to 
hold  courts  martial,  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  the  bill  the  Govern- 
ment announced  their  definite  cessation. 
According  to  newspaper  statistics,  it 
appears  that  under  this  form  of  procedure 
over  eleven  hundred  persons  have  been 
recently  executed,  nearly  as  many  sent 
to  the  mines  for  life  or  condemned  to 
minor  terms  of  imprisonment,  while  less 
than  a  hundred  were  acquitted. 

The  Duma  has  adjourned  for  the  Rus- 
sian Easter  recess ;  when  it  reassembles, 
it  will  find  its  work  well  arranged  by  the 
committees  which  have  been  dealing 
with  the  principal  problems  of  social 
reconstruction.  Drafts  of  measures  as- 
suring religious  liberty,  providing  for  the 
inviolability  of  the  person,  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  courts,  and  for  the 
rearrangement  of  financial  responsibili- 
ties will  be  submitted.  This  last  ques- 
tion was  the  real  cause  for  calling  into 
being  the  first  Duma ;  the  Government 
needed  money;  there  was  none  to  be 
had  at  home,  and  foreign  bankers  would 
not  loan  unless  the  Government's  desire 
were  ratified  by  the  people  in  Parliament 
assembled.  On  the  convocation  of  Par- 
liament Count  VVitte  was  thus  able  to 
borrow  over  four  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. The  Government's  neeci  is  again 
so  great  that  it  will  be  comp>elled  to 
grant  to  the  popular  house  the  elemental 
right  of  every  such  house — a  real,  not 
shadowy,  power  of  the  purse. 


These  legislative  achievements  of  the 
Duma  are  notable  and  will  have  an  effec- 
tive practical  influence  upon  Russian 
life.  But  it  is  not  its  laws  and  resolu- 
tions which  will  give  the  Duma  its  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  histories  of  the 
future.  It  will  become  famous  as  the 
first  successful  embodiment  of  the 
spirit  of  modern  democracy  in  Russia. 
Through  its  self-control,  its  capacity  for 
reasonable  debates,  its  intelligent  recog- 
nition that  law  and  order  are  necessary 
to  the  truest  freedom,  its  courage  in 
insisting  on  essentials,  its  wisdom  in 
compromising  on  non-essentials,  and  the 
power  of  persuasion  exhibited  by  its 
leaders  in  their  successful  fusing  of  differ- 
ent groups  and  tjpes  of  men  all  pursuing 
the  same  end,  the  Duma  has  accom- 
plished its  greatest  work  in  the  demon- 
stration it  has  presented  to  the  civilized 
world  of  the  capacity  of  the  Russian 
people  for  representative  self-government 


The  Spectator 

There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  of  entering 
Europe,  and  of  course  the  main,  point  is 
to  get  there,  after  all.  But  for  the  first 
attack,  the  Spectator  maintains,  there  is 
no  way  like  that  of  Gibraltar.  To  land 
in  Liverpool  is  to  enter  by  a  gateway  not 
alien  to  any  great  degree  ;  to  disembark 
at  Havre  or  Antwerp  is  more  foreign, 
yet  not  superlatively  so  ;  but  to  set  foot 
in  the  Old  World,  for  the  first  time,  at 
Gibraltar,  is  to  enter  by  the  way  of 
romance  and  of  history,  meeting  a  mix- 
ture of  all  races  and  of  two  continents 
full  in  face.  As  the  Rock  rises  out  of 
the  ocean,  it  is  the  beckoning  outpost  of 
that  marvelous  Mediterranean  where 
Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Carthage, 
Rome,  waxed  and  waned.  The  bark  of 
Ulysses  may  have  steered  over  this  won- 
derful shoaling  green  water,  translucent 
and  brilliant  as  a  gem,  or  caught  the 
rainbow  spray  of  the  little  waves.  In 
his  day  there  was  no  gray  citadel  nor 
clinging  town,  no  Moorish  castle  on  the 
Rock,  no  Moorish  boat  with  red  sail  flit- 
ting below  it.  But  the  same  soft  white 
cloud  may  have  veiled  the  summit,  leav- 
in^^  all  outline  to  the  imagination  ;  and 
the  same  soft  bright  color  must   have 
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dwelt  on  every  rocky  cliff  and  green-gray 
slope. 

The  Spectator  would  not  have  been 
surprised,  indeed,  to  meet  Ulysses  on 
the  quay.  To  be  sure,  the  white  and 
yellow  open  rattletrap  carriages,  too  large 
for  their  one  horse — yet,  after  all,  much 
too  small  for  two — and  clamoring  for 
passengers,  were  modem,  and  fitted  ex- 
actly into  the  Cook  tourist  scheme  of 
things.  But  as  these  rattled  away  up  to 
the  heights,  leaving  the  white,  dusty 
roadway  clear,  a  plodding  little  donkey 
came  by,  heaped  with  straw  panniers,  and 
a  fat,  solemn-faced  Moor,  in  a  flowing 
white  shirt,  on  top  of  all,  whose  bare 
brown  legs  and  yellow  leather  slippers 
came  straight  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  Spectator,  following  the  pair  through 
a  heavy  arch,  found  himself  among  more 
donkeys,  more  panniers,  more  Moors, 
little  Spanish  boys  selling  postals,  dark- 
eyed  women  peddling  baskets  and  lemon- 
ade, trim  Tommy  Atkinses  in  English  red 
coats,  and  all  the  rest  of  a  Gibraltar 
street  panorama,  under  a  hot  Gibraltar 
sun.  Ulysses,  who  was  a  born  trader, 
could  have  made  many  a  good  bargain 
in  the  narrow  streets,  with  their  number- 
less bazaars,  and  the  open  market-places. 
But  the  average  tourist,  not  being  Ulysses 
by  a  long  shot,  is  fair  game  to  the  street 
venders  of  the  Rock.  Gibraltar  lives 
chronically  on  seeing  its  ship  come  in. 
On  this  particular  day  two  transatlantic 
steamships  had  landed  their  passengers 
tor  a  day  on  shore,  and  everything  was  in 
full  swing.  Every  donkey  for  miles 
around  had  apparently  been  driven  in, 
loaded  with  everything  marketable.  The 
donkey  pannier  of  Gibraltar  is  of  any 
shape  or  material,  but  always  rickety, 
always  tied  and  retied,  and  overflowing 
with  all  sorts  of  things  from  muslin  to 
melons.  "  A  cut  yellow  melon,  with  black 
seeds  shining  in  the  sun,  is  highly  pic- 
turesque as  it  projects  from  a  straw 
pannier;  but  the  Spectator  could  not 
bring  himself  to  purchase  a  slice,  for  it 
is  not  appetizing  to  think  of  the  dusty 
ways  over  which  its  receptive  surface 
has  been  carried.  To  the  Moors  the 
idea  of  dirt  is  a  foreign  one.  The  Spec- 
tator would  have  enjoyed  their  market- 
place more  if  he  had  had  no  sense  of 


smell ;  but  they  were  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  the  varied  odors  that  assailed 
the  visitor. 

Otherwise  it  was  a  delightful  spot,  this 
Moorish  market,  where  each  merchant 
sat  cross-legged,  with  his  tray  of  dinner 
and  his  pipe,  on  a  platform  among  his 
wares.  Chickens  appeared  to  be  the 
staple,  also  hares,  and  baskets  of  rough 
but  pleasing  handiwork  and  brass  lamps 
of  all  sizes.  There  was  a  stately  effect 
about  it,  because  the  seller,  enthroned 
among  his  merchandise,  seemed  entirely 
indifferent  as  to  the  buyer.  The  Spec- 
tator bought  a  couple  of  baskets  for  a 
franc  apiece  from  one  old  Moor  who 
looked  like  Abraham  or  Moses,  with  a 
fine  benignant  face.  All  were  grave  and 
polite — but  on  the  other  side  of  the  road- 
way the  Spanish  market,  where  meat  and 
vegetables  and  fish  and  fruit  were  for 
sale,  was  a  livelier  place,  with  endless 
chaffering.  Dirty,  dark-eyed  gamins  ran 
after  the  passers-b/  with  handfuls  of 
golden  loquats,  calling  out,  ''Fri4tto  Amer- 
icano'^'m  enticing  Spanish  voices.  There 
were  queer,  goigeous  fish,  but  nothing 
else  out-of-the-way  in  the  line  of  eatable^ 
that  our  markets  could  not  show.  Bas- 
kets of  fresh  strawberries  were  every- 
where— a  triumph  of  the  seller's  art — the 
little  basket  very  shallow  and  flat,  the 
berry  very  large,  so  that  Nature  seemed 
to  have  created  it  especially  for  the  tour- 
ist trade.  In  one' layer  it  made  the  bas- 
ket, lined  with  a  fresh  green  leaf  (which 
further  reduced  its  depth),  seem  like  a 
piled  hamper  of  strawberries  ;  but  it  was 
not  really  more  remunerative  than  a 
strawberry  shortcake  at  a  Broadway 
restaurant.  Everybody  bought  one,  never- 
theless, and  then  wandered  out  into  the 
main  street,  eating  berries  on  the  way. 

The  Spectator  could  have  bought 
Maltese  lace,  silver-spangled  shawls, 
Chinese  embroideries,  Indian  stuffs,  and 
carvings  galore  in  this  one  street — and 
a  very  good  place  it  is,  he  was  told,  for 
English  free  trade  makes  them  cheaper 
here  than  elsewhere  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But  he  did  not  want  any  of 
them,  and  so  left  them  to  those  who  did. 
In  and  out  of  these  Bazaars  d'Inde,  lace 
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shops,  and  brass-sellers'  booths,  the  va- 
et'Vient  of  the  tourists  went  on  incessant- 
ly. The  price  varies,  of  course,  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  wharf 
and  the  length  of  time  before  the  steamers 
leave.  Roses  must  be  gathered  while 
they  may,  and  hay  made  while  the  sun 
shines.  It  being  the  first  port  of  land- 
ing, the  green  traveler  is  handling  Euro- 
pean money  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
Gibraltar  merchant  takes  his  advantage 
of  this  without  making  any  fuss  about  it 
The  only  spot  where  the  tyro  may  feel 
quite  sure  about  his  change  is  at  the 
post-office,  where  he  buys  stamps  for  his 
first  colored  postal  card  home. 

The  Spanish  donkey,  as  in  the  days 
of  Sancho  Panza,  appears  to  be  a  philo- 
sophic creature,  resigned  to  his  fate. 
One  may  caress  him,  or  give  him  a  bit  of 
fruit,  and  he  does  not  even  open  his 
eyes,  or  raise  his  down-drooped  little 
head,  as  he  stands  and  waits  for  his 
master — the  type  of  ineffable  patience 
and  resignation.  He  is  bom  to  bear 
and  to  suffer,  and  expects  nothing  else. 
He  carries  everything  into  Gibraltar  every 
day,  and  takes  everything  out  when  six 
o'clock  comes  and  Moor  and  Spaniard 
are  turned  out  for  the  night,  to  return 
again  early  next  morning.  Driving  out 
of  Gibraltar,  the  Spectator  came  to  the 
limit  of  British  dominion,  where  the 
sentry  was  pacing  his  beat.  Beyond 
that  lay  the  strip  of  "neutral  ground," 
a  few  hundred  yards  wide.  Beyond  that 
again  is  Spanish  soil,  whither  a  few  Moors 
and  donkeys,  having  sold  out  their  wares 
early,  were  lazily  wending  their  way. 
One  fat  and  dirty  Moor  was  being 
searched  for  contraband  goods — namely, 
tobacco.  He  had  a  large  wad  of  it  in 
the  toe  of  each  yellow  slipper,  wedged 
in  with  his  toes.  The  Spectator  will 
never  buy  tobacco  from  a  Moor,  if  he 
can  help  it,  even  at  smuggler's  prices  I 
No  wonder  the  proud  Moorish  walk  has 
degenerated  into  a  double-shuffic/^^i"  seal 
if  the  slipper  is  habitually  used  as  a 
holdall  1 

It  was  time  to  leave  fort  and  town,  all 
too  soon.     Nobody  ever  wants  to  leave 


Gibraltar  when  the  whistle  blows.  One 
by  one  and  two  by  two,  on  foot  or  in  the 
rattletraps,  full  6f  enthusiasm  and  bar- 
gains, the  pass^n^ers  unwillingly  gath- 
ered on  the  dusty  quay  again,  followed 
by  half  the  venders  in  Gibraltar.  The 
dignified  calm  of  the  Moorish  sellers  was 
no  more.  They  offered  brass  lamps  at 
three  shillings  which  cost  but  one  in  the 
market-place,  and  embroideries  at  twenty 
which  had  figured  in  the  bazaars  at  twelve. 
This  was  ten  minutes  before  the  tender 
left  for  the  ship.  In  seven  minutes  they 
were  offering  at  the  original  prices ;  in 
nine,  at  bedrock  ones.  Baskets  of  straw- 
berries were  pressed  on  satiated  buyers 
at  half  price.  As  the  boat  moved  off 
across  the  tranquil  afternoon  sea,  they 
cast  in  lamps  at  one's  own  price,  and 
caught  the  coins  in  return  ;  and  on  arrival 
at  the  ship,  several  were  found  with  their 
wares  spread  out  on  deck  to  beguile  the 
last  moments  of  the  tourist.  If  the 
Moors  were  as  hard  to  drive  out  of  Spain 
as  they  are  off  the  steamer,  the  Spectator 
felt  that  Ferdinand  must  indeed  have 
had  a  hard  job.  "  El  ultimo  suspiro  del 
Moro  "  ("  The  last  sigh  of  the  Moor  "), 
he  suspects,  was  one-third  of  the  original 
price,  with  wild  gestures  of  renunciation 
to  make  it  more  effective. 


Steaming  off  from  the  town  side  of 
the  Rock,  and  leaving  breakwater  and 
quay  behind,  one  sees  the  familiar  lion 
shape  of  Gibraltar,  sheer  and  naked  and 
impressive,  a  natural  fortress  from  time 
immemorial.  Its  fortifications  are  per- 
haps antiquated  to  the  expert.  To  the 
unlearned,  they  frown  grimly  invulner- 
able. Here  is  indeed  the  key  of  the 
Mediterranean — that  key  which  Spain 
still  keeps  on  her  kingdom's  shield, 
though  it  dropped  from  Spanish  hands 
so  long  ago.  "  None  but  the  Japa- 
nese could  take  that  I"  said  one  tourist 
to  another,  looking  up  at  the  Rock. 
Probably  the  Japanese  would  rather  not 
try.  Yet  who  knows  what  history  holds 
in  store?  The  modern  steamer  comes 
in  from  the  world  of  which  Columbus 
dreamed,  but  in  which  no  one  else  be- 
lieved ;  and  the  unexpected  will  forever 
go  on  happening  down  the  centuries. 


The  yamestown  Settlement 
and  Its  Fruit:  Cwil  Liberty 

By   T'homas  Nelson  Page 


IT  is  interesting  to  the  historical  stu- 
dent to  note  how  the  writing  of  his- 
tory in  America  has  of  late  taken  a 
new  trend.  In  the  early  period  of  Ameri- 
can history-writing,  scholars  or  narrators 
of  historical  events  were  limited  by  the 
conditions  to  small  and  partial  khowl- 
edge  of  historical  events,  often  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  State  and  a 
section.  They  "Arrote  merely  that  which 
they  knew  of ;  and  not  unnaturally,  being 
ignorant  of  what  was  outside  of  their 
knowledge  and  inaccessible  to  them,  gave 
an  exaggerated  importance  to  facts  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  Then  came 
a  period  of  not  unnatural  boastfulness 
on  the  part  of  writers  who  were  neither 
scholars  nor  students,  and  simply  used 
the  materials  at  hand.  But  even  these 
showed  no  spirit  of  detraction.  In  due 
course  arose  a  class  of  scholars  who,  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  historical  research, 
undertook  to  collect  and  collate  all  the 
material  acpessible  to  them.  Then  came 
a  new  era  and  a  new  spirit,  and  for  the 
last  fifty  or  sixty  years  there  has  been 
manifest  in  the  writings  of  so-called  his- 
torians a  spirit  of  polemicism  which  tends 
to  destroy  all  value  in  their  work. 

Owing  to  the  assiduous  efforts  of  these 
narrators,  the  relation  of  historical  events 
in  the  early  part  of  the  history  of  this 
country  has  been  temporarily  confused, 
and  it  is  only  of  late  that  historical  stu- 
dents, going  back  to  the  labors  of  those 
annalists  and  scholars  whose  pious  labors 
have  created  a  hitherto  almost  untouched 
mine  of  wealth,  and  bringing  to  light 
new  sources  of  information,  have  begun 
to  write  history  in  the  true  historical 
spirit. 

Unhappily,  the  Virginians,  and  South- 
erners generall^^  paid  little  attention  to 
the  recording  of  their  own  annals ; 
whether  it  was  that  their  life  was  not 


conducive  to  historical  writing,  though 
it  was  so  prolific  of  political  work,  or 
whether  it  was  that  they  were  more  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  older  nations  and 
governments,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss ;  the  fact  remains  that  the  writing 
of  history  was  almost  wholly  neglected 
by  them  for  several  generations.  *  Thus 
the  writing  of  history  was  left  by  them 
to  those  who  had  but  little  familiarity 
with  the  part  that  Virginia  and  other 
Southern  colonies  played  in  the  making 
of  this  country  and  Nation. 

It  is  probable  that  until  the  notices  in 
the  public  press  of  the  approach  of  the 
National  celebration  of  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
the  English  at  Jamestown,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Southerners  and  of  a  culti- 
vated class  of  the  Northerners,  hardly 
any  among  even  the  school-taught  popu- 
lation of  the  country  knew,  with  any 
precision,  what  happened  at  Jamestown. 
It  is  probable  also  that,  while  dimly 
conscious  that  a  small  settlement  had 
been  effected  on  the  shores  of  the  James 
prior  to  the  settlement  of  New  England, 
they  yet  held  definitely  the  views  that 
the  true  planting  of  America  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  English  civilization  on 
these  shores  had  its  real  beginning  in 
1620,  when  the  ship-company  of  the 
Mayflower  landed  at  Plymouth.  It  is 
certain  that  this  view  has,  in  much  of 
the  literature  of  recent  times  relating  to 
the  subject,  been  quite  distinctly  and 
assiduously  taught. 

The  result  of  this  teaching  has  been 
that  in  the  minds  of  a  large  part  of  the 
present  generation  is  lodged  the  idea 
that  the  Pilgrims  set  forth  for  an  unknown 
wild,  and  effected  a  lodgment  on  a  stern 
and  rock-bound  coast  "  where  the  foot  of 
man  had  never  trod,"  and  there  built  up 
unaided  and  alone  a  new  and  distinctive 
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system  of  government  which  was  the 
beginning  of  this  Republic.  It  does  not 
detract  in  the  least  from  the  real  work  in 
the  accomplishment  of  which  these  de- 
voted immigrants  rendered  such  impor- 
tant aid.  What  they  truly  performed  was 
enough  to  g^ve  imperishable  luster  to 
their  memory.  As  a  fact,  however,  the 
Puritan  Congregation  of  Leyden  sailed 
after  long  negotiations  with  the  Virginia 
Company,  and  with  the  consent  and  en- 
couragement of  this  Company;  sailed 
under  the  Charter  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, which  was  the  only  Charter  which 
could  at  that  time  have  given  them  title 
to  land  on  a  foot  of  American  soil  be- 
tween the  French  Colonies  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Spanish  Colony  of 
Florida.  Further,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Mayflower  sailed  as  under  the  authority 
of  the  Virginia  Company,  and  reported 
on  its  return  to  the  Virginia  Company ; 
sailed  for  the  shores  of  southern  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  by  winds  and  currents 
taken  further  north  from  the  point  for 
which  it  aimed,  and  finally  landed  her 
ship's  company  on  the  shores  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  not  only  without  a  prede- 
termined intention  to  occupy  that  coast, 
but  by  reason  of  what  was  regarded  as  a 
misfortune. 

It  is  recorded  in  Bradford's  Journal 
that  what  is  known  as  the  Mayflower 
Compact  was  drawn  up  with  a  view  to 
meeting  the  new  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion, because  certain  wild  spirits  not  of 
the  Puritan  company,  who  had  sailed 
with  them,  had,  upon  finding  that  their 
landing-place  would  be  outside  of  the 
limits  of  the  Virginia  Colony,  announced 
their  intention  of  doing  as  they  pleased. 
The  modern  teaching  has  been  that  this 
Mayflower  Compact  was  the  beginning 
of  self-government  in  America. 

So  far  from  this  being  so,  it  is  a  fact 
that  at  that  time,  December,  1620,  the 
Colony  of  Virginia  had  become  so  firmly 
established,  and  self-government,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  form  which  existed  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  throughout 
the  English  colonies,  had  taken  such 
firm  root  thereon,  that  it  was  beginning 
to  affect  not  only  the  people  but  the 
government  of  Great  Britain. 

The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
in  1588  decided  the  destiny  of  the  New 


World,  and  possibly  of  the  Old.  Among 
other  things,  it  alliefl  with  the  Protestant 
party  of  England  an  important  element 
among  the  Catholics.  The  commander 
of  the  English  fleet  which  defeated  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  Lord  Howard,  a 
Catholic  peer. 

The  disappearance  of  the  Roanoke 
Colony  and  the  continuance  of  the  war 
with  Spain  prevented  further  attempts 
at  colonization  until  the  beginning  of 
the  new  century,  when,  as  the  end  of  the 
war  began  to  come  in  sight,  a  number 
of  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  explo- 
ration sailed  from  England  for  the  new 
land,  Virginia.  Samuel  Mace  sailed  for 
Raleigh  in  1602  to  try  to  find  his  lost 
colony. 

In  1605  peace  between  Spain  and 
England  was  signed  at  Valladolid. 

In  1606  two  colonies  were  sent  out 
for  Virginia  under  Raleigh's  charter — 
one  by  Sir  John  Popham  to  colonize 
North  Virginia,  and  the  other  to  colonize 
South  Virginia.  Sir  John  Popham's 
colony,  under  command  of  Challons,  was 
captured  by  the  Spanish,  and  the  object 
defeated. 

The  colony  for  southern  Virginia, 
under  Christopher  Newport,  Admiral, 
sailed  on  the  20th  of  December,  1606, 
in  three  little  vessels,  the  Sarah  Con- 
stant, the  Goodspeed,  and  the  Dis- 
covery, and  on  the  26th  day  of  April, 
1607,  dropped  anchor  in  the  Virginia 
Capes ;  and  after  several  weeks  of  ex- 
ploring up  the  river  called  Paspehegh,  or 
the  Powhatan,  reached,  on  the  i3th  of 
May,  Jamestown  Island,  which  they  im- 
mediately seized  and  fortified,  "  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
England." 

This  settlement,  though  often  endan- 
gered, was  never  destroyed,  and  was  the 
first  permanent  settlement  of  the  English 
race  on  the  American  continent,  thus 
making  Jamestown  what  one  of  the  old 
writers  called  *'The  Mother  Christian 
Town  "  of  this  continent. 

Under  the  first  charter  the  settlement 
was  limited  to  fifty  miles  in  each  direc- 
tion from  the  point  where  they  should 
seat  themselves.  The  government  was 
under  the  Crown,  being  administered  in 
Virginia  by  a  Governor  and  a  Council, 
who  elected  one  of  their  number  as  Gov- 
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eraor,  and  could  remove  him  by  a 
majority  vote.  Edward  Maria  Wingfield 
was  the  first  Governor — **  a  valiant  gen- 
tleman/' He  was  in  the  following  year 
deposed  by  the  Council,  and  Captain 
John  Ratcliffe  was  elected  in  his  stead, 
who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
John  Smith.  Wingfield,  Ratcliffe,  Martin, 
and  Archer,  finding  the  form  of  govern- 
ment unsuited  to  conditions  in  Virginia, 
returned  to  England  with  Christopher 
Newport,  on  his  second  or  third  voyage, 
and  made  such  protests  to  the  Virginia 
Company  in  London  that  the  latter 
secured  a  new  charter  from  the  Crown, 
by  which  the  government  was  to  be 
vested  thenceforth  in  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany in  London,  and  larger  liberties 
were  granted  to  the  settlers  in  Virginia. 
Their  territorial  rights  were,  moreover, 
extended  from  31°  to  45°  north  latitude, 
and  to  the  westward  extended  to  the 
furthest  sea. 

In  1612  this  charter  was  again  en- 
larged, and  greater  liberties  were  guar- 
anteed to  the  settlers  in  Virginia  and 
their  posterity. 

By  this  time  the  colony  had  obtained 
a  firm  footing,  and  not  only  were  planta- 
tions extended  along  the  James  River, 
but  a  new  town,  called  Henricus  for 
Prince  Henry,  was  actually  laid  out  in 
the  loop  of  the  James  in  the  present 
county  of  Henrico,  in  which  Richmond 
is  situated.  In  this  town  were  six  rows 
of  houses,  the  first  stories  of  which  were 
of  brick,  and  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  contained  fourscore  lodgings 
and  beds  sent  over  to  furnish  them.  In 
1618  the  colony  had  progressed  so  far 
that  a  university  was  projected,  with  a 
college  for  the  conversion  and  education 
of  Indian  youths  as  a  part  of  it,  and  ten 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  as 
an  endowment  for  the  university,  with 
one  thousand  acres  as  an  endowment 
for  the  college,  on  which  lands  fifty  ten- 
ants were  actually  settled.  A  gentleman. 
Captain  George  Thorpe,  was  sent  over 
next  year  as  deputy  for  the  college,  and 
over  two  thousand  pounds  was  raised  by 
subscription  in  England,  under  the  arch- 
bishops, for  the  endowment,  and  men 
were  sent  over  to  build  the  college. 

By  this  time  there  were  t\vo  distinct 
parties,  not  only  in  the  Virginia  Com- 


pany, but  in  the  Virginia  Colony,  the 
one  being  known  as  the  "  Court  party," 
the  other  as  the  "  Patriot  party."  The 
Patriot  party  had  for  some  time  been 
prevailing,  and  had. secured  from  the 
Crown  a  franchise  under  which  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  in  London  held  four 
General  Courts  a  year  for  the  considera- 
tion and  decision  of  all  matters  relating 
to  Virginia.  These  courts  became  the 
talk  of  all  England,  and  soon  exercised 
a  freedom  in  debate  and  in  action  which 
alarmed  the  supporters  of  high  preroga- 
tive. The  Spanish  Ambassador  warned 
James  that  his  Virginia  courts  "  were  a 
seminary  for  a  seditious  parliament," 
and  James,  who  was  desirous  of  securing 
an  alliance  by  marriage  with  Spain,  set 
to  work  to  suppress  the  liberties  granted 
under  the  Virginia  Charter. 

In  1619  the  Patriot  party  secured  the 
right  for  the  settlers  in  Virginia  to  elect 
a  Representative  Assembly ;  and  this 
Assembly,  composed  of  two  members 
from  each  of  the  eleven  boroughs  in 
Virginia,  met  at  Jamestown  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1619.  This  was  the  first 
representative  body  ever  assembled  on 
the  American  continent.  From  the  first 
the  representatives  began  .^o  assert  their 
rights.  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  under  consideration  the  charter — 
"  Because  this  charter  is  to  bind  us  and 
our  posterity  forever."  Tbey  further 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Yir^i^nia  Com 
pany  in  London  urging  that,  as  under 
their  charter  no  laws  by  them  could 
become  final  without  the  approTi\l  of  the 
Company  in  London,  so  no  orders  issued 
by  the  Company  in  London  should 
become  effective  unless  approved  by 
them  as  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  Virginia. 

This  right  thus  claimed  was  accorded 
them  by  the  Virginia  Company  in  Lon- 
don the  following  year.  And  this  was 
the  first  victory  of  the  American  people 
over  the  Crown.  Meantime  the  contest 
went  on  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Court  party  on  one  side,  and  the  Patriot 
party  on  the  other,  the  latter  represented 
by  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, the  Ferrars,  and  other  patriots, 
who  by  this  time  were  identifying  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Virginia  with  the 
rights   of    the    people    of   England   as 
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against  the  claims  of  high  prerogative 
asserted  by  King  James  and  the  Span- 
ish party.  The  contest  became  so  bitter 
that  the  King  had  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
the  leader  of  the  Virginia  party,  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  and  others,  ar- 
rested, and  the  House  of  Commons 
entered  a  protest  on  the  record  against 
this  violation  of  their  known  rights. 
Whereupon  the  King  went  to  Westmin- 
ster and  sent  for  the  records  of  the 
Commons,  and  with  his  own  hand  tore 
the  leaves  containing  the  protest  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Commons.  He  was 
now  bent  on  suppressing  the  charter  of 
the  Virginia  Colony,  and  not  only  seized 
the  records  of  the  Company  in  London, 
but  sent  Commissioners  over  to  Virginia 
to  make  an  inquisition  there. 

The  Virginia  Assembly  refused  to 
give  up  their  records  to  these  Commis- 
sioners, and  when  their  Clerk,  Edward 
Sharpless,  gave  the  Commissioners  a 
copy  of  the  records,  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly stood  the  Clerk  in  the  pillory  and 
cut  off  his  ear. 

Seven  years  before  1620  this  Colony 
had  felt  itself  sufficiently  established  to 
send  two  expeditions  to  expel  intruders 
from  the  Virginia  Territory,  whose 
northern  confines  reached  a  point  on 
the  present  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
had  actually  dislodged  the  French  col- 
onists planted  there,  and  patrolled  and 
charted  the  coast ;  and  within  four  years 
after  1620  her  General  Assembly  had 
enacted  a  law  that  no  tax  should  be 
levied  in  Virginia  except  by  the  author- 
ity of  that  Assembly — a  fact  which 
must  have  been  overlooked  by  even  so 
broad-minded  a  historian  as  Mr.  John 
Fiske  when  he  wrote  his  "  Beginnings 
of  New  England,"  for  in  that  work  he 
stated  that  this  principle  was  first  enun- 
ciated by  a  town-meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony. 

When  Sir  John  Harvey,  in  1629,  as 
Governor  of  Virginia,  failed  to  assert 
properly,  as  the  Virginians  thought  he 
should  have  asserted,  the  rights  of  Clai- 
borne against  the  newly  planted  Colony 
of  Mar>'land,  the  Virginians  "  thrust  him 
out  of  his  Government."  They  were 
Royalists,  and  denounced  what  they 
deemed  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  usurpation   of  Cromwell,  but   they 


were  implacably  jealous  of  their  own 
rights.  They  made  a  treaty  with  Crom- 
well almost  as  a  foreign  power,  and  when 
Charles  II.  was  a  fugitive,  Virginia 
offered  him  a  kingdom;  but  when 
Charles  came  back  to  his  own  and  at- 
tempted to  override  their  charter  and  ih- 
vade  their  rights  by  granting  the  North- 
em  Neck  to  three  of  his  Court  favorites, 
they  prepared  for  revolution  and  forced 
him  to  cancel  his  grants ;  and  four  years 
later,  under  the  leadership  of  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  the  Rebel,  they  went  to  war  with 
England  to  assert  their  right  to  bear 
arms  to  defend  themselves,  and  their 
kindred  rights  guaranteed  by  their  char- 
ter. And  just  one  hundred  years  later 
they  went  to  war  again  with  England  in 
defense  of  the  same  inalienable  rights 
which  they  had  ever  asserted  and  main- 
tained, from  the  first  session  of  their 
Representative  Assembly. 

If,  however,  this  earlier  and  more 
authoritative  declaration  of  American 
rights  has  been  overlooked  by  historical 
writers  of  late,  it  was  not  overlooked  by 
the  men  who  formed  this  Government, 
and  its  influence  was  as  clearly  marked 
in  their  action  as  the  influence  of  the 
Virginia  life  was  in  their  conduct. 
'  The  character  of  the  Virginians  was 
remarked  on  by  their  fellow-members  in 
the  Colonial  Congress  which  adopted  the 
Declaration.  "  Not  a  milksop  among 
them,"  said  one  who  appeared  to  think 
that  some  of  the  other  delegations  were 
not  so  free  from  this  charge. 

Whatever  the  faults  of  the  Virginians 
were,  they  were  the  faults  of  a  virile  and 
independent  race.  Their  virtues  and 
their  vices  were  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing English  classes  from  which  they 
came,  modified  by  the  conditions  which 
surrounded  them  in  the  new  country. 
Every  planter  was  to  some  extent  a  cap- 
tain— a  ruler  over  things  few  or  many ; 
but  yet  a  ruler.  And  the  qualities  de- 
veloped there  were  those  of  a  ruling 
class.  It  was  the  men  of  this  class  who 
on  every  exigency  came  forth  as  the 
leaders  and  molders  of  opinion,  and  in 
nothing  was  this  more  noticeable  than 
in  the  struggle  for  civil  liberty.  Attached 
as  they  were  by  tradition  to  the  Crown 
and  to  the  Established  Church,  it  was 
these  men  who  led  in  the  long  struggle 
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for  independence  as  a  govemment,  and 
who  disestablished  the  Church.  They 
first  enunciated  and  maintained  the 
fundamental  principle  that  taxation 
should  be  levied  only  by  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

From  the  first  session  of  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly  in  1619  down  to  the 
last  Convention,  which  sat  in  1902,  every 
legislative  body  which  has  sat  within 
her  borders  has  declared  that  right,  and 
on  occasion  has  gone  to  war  in  its  estab- 
lishment. 

Assembly  after  Assembly  and  Con- 
vention after  Convention  throughout  the 
whole  colonial  period  sent  petitions, 
protests,  and  declarations  of  right  in  no 
uncertain  terms  to  the  Crown  from  the 
shores  of  those  rivers  which  flowed  into 
the  Chesapeake,  on  which  was  settled 
this  ancient  Dominion  of  Virginia ;  and 
out  of  the  life  which  had  there  its  flower- 
ing came  the  leaders  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Thence  came  the  man  who  first 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  revolution  in  his 
eloquent  denunciation  of  Great  Biitain's 
violation  of  the  chartered  rights  of  Amer- 
icans ;  the  man  who  first  proposed  the 
Committees  of  Correspondence  between 
the  colonies,  and  the  man  who  first 
offered  and  secured  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  by  the  Convention  of  a  colony 
to  instruct  her  delegates  in  Congress  to 
move  that  body  to  declare  the  Colonies 
free  and  independent  States,  and  the 
man  who  offered  that  resolution  in  the 
Colonial    Congress  to  this  instruction ; 


the  man  who,  in  obedience  thereto, 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; the  man  who  commanded  the 
armies  of  the  united  colonies,  and, 
against  what  to  any  other  might  have 
proved  to  be  insuperable  difficulties, 
led  them  to  final  victory  ;  the  man  who 
has  been  termed  the  Father  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  man  who  finally,  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
welded  the  discordant  elements  of 
that  great  instrument  into  one  harmo- 
nious whole.  These  men  did  not  stand 
alone  ;  singular  in  the  endowments  of 
their  individual  genius,  the  temper  of 
their  minds  was  yet  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  life  of  the  Old  Dominion.  That 
life  was  the  atmosphere  amid  which  they 
g^ew  and  sprang  to  the  fullness  of  their 
powers,  their  wisdom,  and  their  patriot- 
ism. It  was  no  simple  accident  nor 
mere  coincidence  that  Patrick  Henry, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Thomas  Nelson,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  George  Washington, 
George  Mason,  James  Madison, and  John 
Marshall  all  came  from  the  same  region 
and  from  the  same  rank  in  life — the  Vir- 
ginia gentry.  They  belonged  to  the  old 
English  stock,  were  reared  on  the  old 
traditions,  tempered  by  the  processes  of 
the  Virginia  civilization,  and  when  the 
time  came  they  gave,  in  obedience  to 
what  they  deemed  their  highest  duty,  all 
of  their  endowments  for  the  cause  of 
their  country,  as  so  many  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  unnamed  did 
before  and  have  done  since. 


FREEDOM 

BY  LESLIE  FINCKNEY.  HILL^ 

O  Freedom,  let  thy  perfect  work  be  wrought 
In  us,  the  children  of  a  chastened  race. 
Long,  long  ago  in  thy  benignant  face 
Our  fathers  saw  *•  the  gleam."     They  meekly  brought 
Their  shackled  limbs  in  faith  to  thee,  and  sought 
Thy  heart  with  prayer;   and  thou  didst  rend  apr.ce 
The  bonds  of  men  who  leaned  upon  thy  grace, 
Their  spirits  with  a  tuneful  patience  fraught. 

We  call  upon  thee  now  no  more  in  chairs 
Such  as  our  fathers  wore — from  these  we're  freed - 
But  clanging  still  the  fetters  of  the  soul. 
The  liberation  of  ourselves  remains. 
"  The  gleam  "  we  follow  weakly,  for  we  need 
The  Freedom  of  a  sturdy  self-control, 

»  Mr.  Hill  is  Instructor  in  English  in  Tusksgec  Institute, 
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FREEDOM 

AN   EPISODE    OF    THE  .  FIRST 
ELECTIONS      TO      THE     DUMA 
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ALL  America  has  heard  of  the 
tragedies  of  Russia's  recent  war 
with  Japan,  and  also  of  the  great 
struggle  now  in  progress  that  is  to  open 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Russia  and 
bring  liberty  to  its  one  Jiundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  people.  But  of  the 
internal  life  of  this  great  nation  and  of 
the  true  character  of  the  people  there 
seems  to  be  scarcely  any  conception  on 
this  side  of  the  world.  I  think  that  if 
these  could  be  revealed,  the  great  people 
of  America  would  see  in  the  great  people 
of  Russia,  not  their  future  rivals  in  the 
leadership  of  the  world's  technical,  com- 
mercial, or  even  political  life,  but,  strange 
though  it  may  seem,  their  closest  friends 
and  allies  in  that  quiet,  unseen,  yet  cease- 
less work  we  may  call  the  spiritual  civil- 
ization of  humanity. 

The  vast  majority  (about  eighty  per 
cent)  of  the  Russian  people  consists  of 
peasants — small  farmers  living  together 
in  large  or  small  villages  and  depending 
entirely  on  agriculture  for  their  main- 
tenance. They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
quite  uneducated;  in  eastern  Russia 
you  may  at  the  present  day  find  whole 
villages  where  there  is  not  a  man  able  to 
read  or  write.  Each  family  lives  usually 
in  its  own  cottage,  built  of  logs  and 
thatched  with  straw,  and  long  rows  of 
these  cottages,  separated  only  by  big 
wooden  gates  leading  to  the  farm-yards 
behind  them,  form  the  village  street.  To 
the  bigger  villages  there  are  often  many 
such  streets  ;  some  of  the  homes  are  built 
of  bricks  and  have  plank  or  even  iron 
roofs,  and  the  church,  school-house,  and 
a  few  other  communal  buildings  surround 
the  market  place  or  square. 

All  the  local  affairs  of  the  village  com- 
munities are  managed  by  an  assembly 
of  householders,  who  elect  the  village 
mayor,  the  tax  collector,  and  the  very 
few  other  officers  who  are  in  charge  of 
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public  business.  Several  villages,  with 
a  population  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  form  a  commune,  governed 
also  by  a  communal  assembly  of  house- 
holders, every  ten  householders  of  each 
village  electing  one  member  of  the  com- 
munal assembly.  The  commune  has  its 
mayor  and  secretary,  elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  and  a  number  of  judges 
elected  for  the  same  term,  who  assemble 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  try  both  civil 
and  criminal  cases  between  the  people 
of  the  commune. 

From  twenty  to  fifty  communes  form 
a  district  or  county,  and  from  six  to 
twelve  counties  form  a  province.  Nearly 
all  the  economic  life  of  the  province 
and  its  districts — the  hospitals,  schools, 
roads,  etc. — are  managed  by  the  so-called 
zemstvo,  or  self-government  institution, 
which  consists  of  an  elective  legislative 
assembly  and  an  executive  board.  It 
would  take  up  too  much  space  to  enter 
into  further  details  of  the  constitution 
and  work  of  this  self-government,  and  I 
shall  only  add  that  the  provincial  assem^ 
bly  is  formed  of  members  elected  in  the 
district  or  county  assembly  for  a  term  of 
three  years. 

The  central  government,  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State,  is  represented 
by  many  different  officers  in  the  prov- 
ince and  districts.  At  the  head  of  every 
province  there  is  a  governor,  and  all  the 
branches  of  the  ceqtral  administration — 
the  police,  the  financial  departments, 
the  department  of  railways  and  public 
works,  the  educational  department,  and 
many  others — have  their  offices  in  the 
provincial  town  and  branch  offices  in 
the  districts. 

At  the  head  of  every  three  or  four 
communes  there  is  an  officer  of  the  State, 
who  is  called  the  local  chief  (Zemsky 
Nachalnik).  This  officer,  often  a  local 
landowner,  administers  justice  in  crimi- 
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nal  and  civil  cases  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  communal  courts,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  the  chief  of  all  the  mayors  of  the 
communes  for  administrative  affairs.  He 
has  the  right  of  imposing  fines  not  ex- 
ceeding $5,  or  arresting  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  seven  days,  every  communal 
and  village  official  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion without  any  previous  procedure  and 
without  any  appeal  against  his  decision. 
These  local  chiefs  represent  the  smallest 
branch  of  the  big  tree  of  Russian  abso- 
lutism. 

After  this  rather  lengthy  yet  very 
incomplete  sketch  of  the  conditions  of 
rural  life  in  Russia,  I  shall  now  try  to 
explain  to  my  readers  the  main  features 
of  the  scheme  of  elections  to  the  Duma 
in  the  year  1906.  The  right  of  repre- 
sentation was  granted  by  the  imperial 
edict  to  the  following  large  classes  or 
corporations  of  the  country :  to  the  peas- 
ants or  members  of  the  village  commu- 
nities; to  the  landowners,  divided  into 
two  groups — the  big  landowners,  pos- 
sessing not  less  than  six  hundred  acres 
each,  and  the  small  owners,  possessing 
not  less  than  three  acres  of  land  in  their 
own  right;  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  cities. 

The  general  scheme  was  as  follows : 
every  commune  had  to  elect  two  dele- 
gates to  the  district  assembly  for  peas- 
ants, and  this  district  assembly  (I  take 
the  province  of  Samara  for  an  example) 
elected  twelve  voters  among  themselves 
to  the  general  electoral  assembly  of  the 
province.  The  small  landowners  of  each 
district  had  to  choose  one  delegate  for 
every  six  hundred  acres  of  land  franchise 
represented  at  a  special  district  assembly 
— ^these  delegates  taking  part  in  the  elec- 
tion of  voters  from  the  landowners  at 
the  general  district  assembly.  The  big 
landowners  had  each  one  voice  in  the 
district  assembly  of  landowners.  This 
assembly  (big  landowners  and  delegates 
of  small  landowners  together)  sent  five 
voters  to  the  electoral  assembly  of  the 
province.  Each  township  elected  one 
voter  to  this  electoral  assembly. 

The  provincial  electoral  assembly, 
composed,  as  we  have  just  seen,  of  voters 
chosen  by  the  peasants'  district  assem- 
blies and  by  the  landowners'  district 
assemblies  of  the  province,  was  entitled 


to  elect  the  representatives  of  the 
province  to  the  Duma  from  among  its 
own  voters.  The  number  of  seats  in 
Parliament  allotted  to  the  province  of 
Samara  was  twelve,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  voters  at  the  general  electoral 
assembly  was  about  180 — 98  of  them 
representing  the  village  communities, 
and  82  the  landowners  and  townships 
together.  In  this  province  the  peasants' 
delegates  were  in  the  majority,  and  could, 
if  they  wished,  have  given  all  the  seats 
in  the  Duma  to  the  peasants  alone. 

I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  the  political  life  of 
our  country,  and  as  one  of  the  best 
proofs  that  our  people  are  really  ready 
for  political  freedom,  that  in  this,  the 
first,  election  of  representatives  our 
peasants  chose  only  setrn  deputies  (one 
for  each  district  of  the  province)  from 
their  own  class,  and  gave  the  remaining 
five  seats,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
to  the  Liberal  representatives  of  the  big 
landowners  and  professional  men  I 

To  appreciate  the  deep  patriotism  and 
thoughtful  policy  of  this  act  we  must 
know  that  in  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  the 
interests  of  capital  and  the  owners  of 
big  estates  are  quite  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  labor  and  the  small  village 
farmers.  But  our  ignorant  peasants 
have  proved  themselves  quite  capable  of 
understanding  that  the  true  interests  of 
a  country  are  not  the  interests  of  a  class ; 
that  to  obtain  good  laws  and  good  gov- 
ernment, not  the  members  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  numerical  majority 
should  be  sent  to  the  legislation,  but  the 
best  men  of  the  country.  At  the  same 
time,  the  electors  of  Samara  showed  the 
intense  desire  of  all  our  people  for  lib- 
erty by  refusing  to  send  a  single  repre- 
sentative of  the  conservative  or  reac- 
tionary parties  to  the  Duma. 

The  fate  of  our  first  Parliament  is  too 
well  known  for  me  to  discuss  this  matter 
here.  The  Government  was  so  unani- 
mously and  so  gravely  attacked  that  it 
had  either  to  resign  or  to  dissolve  the 
Duma.  History  shall  show  whether  it 
was  wise  in  choosing  the  latter  solution. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  result  of  the 
general  elections  in  the  province  de- 
pended completely  on  the  character  of 
the  numerous   by-elections   in  the  dia^ 
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tricts.  As  my  readers  will  remember, 
in  each  district  the  voters  for  the  general 
electoral  assembly  were  chosen  by  two 
separate  assemblies — the  peasants'  as- 
sembly and  the  landowners*  assembly. 
The  big  landowners  were  members  of 
this  last  assembly  in  right  of  their  pos- 
sessions, and  the  small  landowners  were 
represented  by  delegates  elected  by 
themselves,  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every 
full  franchise  of  six  hundred,  acres.  As 
every  person  possessing  more  than  two 
acres  of  land  was  a  small  landowner, 
their  number  in  our  district  was  rather 
considerable,  many  peasants  having 
bought  such  small  plots  of  land  in  addi- 
tion to  their  share  of  the  common  lands 
of  their  village. 

In  my  own  district  we  had  about 
eighty  big  landlords,  but  the  majority  of 
them  lived  elsewhere  and  did  not  vote  in 
our  province.  In  fact,  not  more  than 
thirty  of  them  appeared  at  the  polls.  Of 
this  number  only  two  or  three  belonged 
to  the  liberal  party ;  the  rest  were  strictly 
conservative,  if  not  reactionary,  in  their 
political  views.  The  small  landowners, 
mostly  simple  peasants,  numbered  about 
eight  hundred,  and  no  one  knew  what 
they  thought  about  politics.  But  the 
mass  of  the  people  being  eager  for  re- 
form, as  I  have  already  said,  we  expected 
that  the  small  landowners  would  be  as 
liberal  as  the  village  population  gen- 
erally. 

Our  district  committee,  composed 
entirely  of  big  landowners  and  officers 
of  the  crown,  decided  that  the  by-election 
of  the  small  landowners  should  take 
place  early  in  March  at  two  small  towns 
of  the  district,  each  having  a  radius  of 
about  eighty  miles  as  its  territory.  As 
a  large  number  of  our  small  landowners 
lived  at  a  great  distance  from  these 
towns,  many  had  to  travel  fifty  or  seventy 
miles  to  register  their  votes.  Our  com- 
mittee evidently  reckoned  on  that,  and 
thought  that  very  few  of  our  peasant 
landowners  would  be  able  to  come  up  at 
the  polls,  especially  as  an  exceptionally 
early  thaw  had  made  the  roads  nearly 
impassable.  Properly  speaking,  we  have 
no  roads  at  all,  but  simply  tracks  across 
the  deep  snow  leading  from  one  village 
to  the  next  one,  often  more  than  ten 
miles  away. 


Hundreds  of  our  small  landowners  had 
to  spend  at  least  five  days  in  going  and 
returning  from  the  polling  towns,  and 
the  average  expense  was  hardly  less  than 
two  or  three  dollars  for  every  voter. 
That  may  seem  a  very  small  sum  here, 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  our 
part  of  the  world  three  dollars  are  the 
monthly  wages  of  a  workman. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into 
consideration,  we  expected  that  hardly 
more  than  one  hundred  of  our  eight 
hundred  small  landowners  would  be  able 
to  come  to  the  polls,  and  as  their  aggre- 
gate lands  would  scarcely  be  more  than 
three  or  four  full  franchises,  we  should 
have  about  three  or  four  liberal  votes  at 
the  district  elections.  This  meant  that, 
counting  as  many  more  votes  from  the 
big  landowners  and  the  towns,  we  could 
oppose  only  about  eight  or  ten  votes  to 
the  solid  twenty-eight  or  thirty  conserva- 
tive votes  of  the  big  landowners.  As  a 
result,  our  district  would  send  five  con- 
servative electors  to  vote  for  the  deputies 
to  the  Duma. 

And  now  I  shall  tell  you  what  really 
happened.  When  the  small  landowners 
came  to  know  that  they  must  either  lose 
their  vote  or  travel  several  days  to  the 
polls,  leaving  all  their  business  at  home 
and  spending  more  money  than  many  of 
them  had  in  hand  (for  the  harvest  of  1 905 
was  a  complete  failure),  they  understood 
only  one  thing — that  the  interest  of  the 
country  was  above  all  other  considera- 
tions, and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  vote. 
There  was  no  time  to  take  advice  or  to 
deliberate  between  themselves  on  the 
course  to  adopt.  Each  man  had  to 
decide  for  himself. 

In  one-half  of  the  district  aboutsix  hun- 
dred small  landowners  were  registered  as 
voters,  and  we  thought  that  some  eighty 
or  ninety  would  come  to  the  polls.  On 
the  day  fixed  for  the  elections  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men  came  to  the  polls 
and  elected  thirty-six  delegates  to  the 
district  assembly.  When  the  time  came 
for  the  district  elections,  all  those  dele- 
gates— some  of  whom  had  to  travel  again 
more  than  eighty  miles  to  the  county 
town — came  to  the  assembly,  and 
although  twenty-eight  big  landowners 
voted  for  the  conservative  candidate, 
their  delegates — about  forty  *from  all  the 
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district — voted  like  one  man  for  the 
liberal  party  and  gained  the  day. 

Afterwards  I  came  to  know  that  many 
and  many  of  these  peasant  landowners 
had  to  sell  their  last  sheep,  to  mortgage 
their  future  harvest  or  to  sell  their  future 
labor,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  their 
journey  to  the  polls.  And  this  is  how 
the  Duma  was  elected,  and  how  it  got 
its  overpowering  liberal  majority. 

There  is  one  more  word  that  I  should 
like  to  add  to  this  narrative  of  our  elec- 
tioneering campaign,  because  it  may  also 
serve  to  characterize  our  "common" 
people.     More  than  a  hundred  thousand 


poor,  ignorant  peasants  took  part  in  those 
elections  in  our  province  alone,  some  of 
them  eventually  getting  seats  in  the 
Parliament.  I  have  not  heard  of  one 
single  case  of  bribery  or  corruption; 
there  was  not  one  single  vote  among 
those  thousands  of  poverty-stricken  elec- 
tors that  money  or  power  could  buy. 

It  is  for  m>  readers  to  judge  whether 
I  am  right  in  thinking  that  such  a  people 
are  worthy  of  freedom,  and  that  there 
are  certain  traits  of  their  national  char- 
acter that  bid  fair  to  place  them  in  the 
front  rank  of  nations  when  they  once 
obtain  liberty  and  education.  * 


ENDOPTED  BOJRT>ING' SCHOOLS 

BT  C.   R.   SEABURT 


IN  two  ways,  as  a  worker  and  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  a  man  is 
of  importance  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
As  the  man  is,  so  the  child  has  been  ;  as 
the  child  is,  so  the  man  will  be  ;  therefore 
the  conditions  of  childhood  are  of  inter- 
est to  us  all  as  individuals  and  as  a 
people,  and  discussions  about  schools 
and  teaching  and  about  proper  environ- 
ment of  youth  are  constantly  heard. 

In  considering  the  education  of  our 
children  we  recognize  the  need  of  infor- 
mation which  can  be  concisely  acquired 
and  concretely  applied.  That  the  scope 
of  such  information  is  far  wider  than  that 
we  used  to  call  book  learning  is  begin- 
ning to  be  fully  and  freely  understood. 
Those  who  a  few  years  ago  initiated  the 
system  of  manual  training  and  built 
trade  schools  have  lived  past  the  time 
when  their  efforts  were  decried  with  our 
favorite  condemnatory  word  "  unprac- 
tical." That  battle  is  fought,  and  with 
pride  and  pleasure  we  begin  to  reap  the 
gains,  in  better-trained  artisans  and 
better-prepared  boys  and  girls.  We  live 
in  a  highly  specialized  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  we  answer  the  demand  which 
it  involves  by  carefully  differentiating 
courses  of  instruction  preparatory  to  the 
special  work  which  we  expect  a  man  to 
follow.  Our  colleges  do  this  with  some 
thoroughness ;  our  special  technical 
schools  do  it  still  more  completely.  A 
man  can  become  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer 


only  after  years  of  study  looking  to  that 
end.  Well  prepared  for  their  duties,  our 
workers  fill  their  functions  as  workers  in 
the  community.  In  these  respects  our 
children  are  cared  for  adequately  and 
well  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
colleges. 

But  the  child  has  to  be  trained  not 
only  to  be  an  intelligent  factor  in  life's 
work,  but  also  an  intelligent  member  of 
the  community  in  regard  to  social  condi- 
tions. Many  efforts  are  being  made  to 
treat  our  public  schools  not  merely  as 
places  of  instruction,  but  also  as  training- 
schools  in  citizenship.  One*s  eye  is  con- 
stantly caught  by  some  new  plan  to  inter- 
est and  to  educate  the  child  in  his  social 
duties.  School  affords  in  many  ways  a  good 
field  for  this  training.  It  may  do  much 
in  the  way  of  instruction  in  the  theory  of 
human  relations,  and  also  something  in 
practice.  The  art  of  adjustment  to  our 
environment  without  the  sacrifice  of  our 
principles  is,  of  course,  learned  only  by 
practice  ;  but  the  strength  of  such  teach- 
ing is  in  home  life.  In  the  home  are 
learned  our  first  lessons  of  adjustment 
softened  to  us  by  the  amenities  of  affec- 
tion ;  through  the  little  frictions  of  child- 
hood we  are  guided  by  the  care  and 
wisdom  of  our  parents.  They  give  us 
treasures  of  inherited  knowledge,  and 
often  give  the  more  wisely  because  half 
unconsciously.  Here  we  develop  those 
traits  of  character  whiclf  make  us  intelli- 
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gent  members  of  the  community  in  re- 
gard to  social  conditions.  The  training 
usually  received  in  the  home,  tending  to' 
form  character  and  habit  and  thus  to 
make  the  future  citizen,  is  given  by  the 
State  only  to  certain  classes  of  its  chil- 
dren. The  inmates  of  the  orphanages 
and  the  reformatories,  and  the  destitute 
poor,  are  under  its  care,  as  well  as  the 
sick  and  the  feeble-minded,  not  for  a  few 
hours  a  day  in  school,  but  day  and  night 
in  all  the  experiences  of  their  poor  little 
lives.  But  the  State  makes  no  provision 
for  the  social  training  and  the  care  of 
many  other  children,  some  of  whom  are 
likely  to  become  its  best  citizens. 

For  there  are  children  who  cannot  be 
classified  otherwise  than  as  children 
needing  care.  There  are  many  so  unfor- 
tunate as  not  to  |iave  happy  homes,  there 
are  children  whose  parents  must  live  in 
unhealthy  places  not  fit  for  a  child  to  be 
brought  up  in,  there  are  **  only  "  children 
for  whom  the  best  possible  training  is 
constant  young  companionship,  there  are 
children  of  first  marriages  where  the 
presence  of  the  issue  of  the  second  mar- 
riage makes  a  divergent  influence  in  the 
house.  All  these  cases  and  others  anal- 
ogous to  them  exist  in  the  world.  In 
each  such  case  the  child  is  exceptional ; 
there  are  not  many  of  them,  perhaps,  in 
one  town,  in  one  place,  in  one  family 
connection,  but  the  aggregate  is  large. 
The  only  provision  for  these  children 
is  boarding-school.  The  first  thought 
which  occurs  to  the  mind  of  the  grown 
person  dealing  with  the  situation  is  to 
send  them  to  boarding-school.  Where 
are  the  boarding-schools  ?  What  are 
the  boarding-schools?  Are  they  State 
institutions,  free  to  any  suitable  appli- 
cant, as  the  reformatories  are  ?  They 
should  certainly  be  places  where  boys, 
in  forming  their  ideals  of  character,  are 
thrown  with  upright  men,  where  they 
learn  to  expect  manly  standards  and 
straightforward  dealing  from  each  other 
and  from  all  men,  and  where  they  come 
to  know  that  in  a  good  man  strength 
and  gentleness  are  well  met;  places 
where  girls  grow  to  understand  the  value 
of  courtesy  and  to  admire  that  fine  self- 
restraint  which  gives  poise  to  the  excit- 
able feminine  temperament,  where  they 
meet  women  wdVthy  of  the  admiration 


which  they  so  freely  give  their  teachers, 
and,  emphatically,  places  where  both 
boys  and  girls  learn  to  look  forward 
eagerly  to  carrying  their  share,  in  their 
turn,  of  our  country's  responsibilities. 

We  know  that  this  provision  for  the 
care  of  its  young  has  never  been  under- 
taken by  the  State.  It  has  up  to  the 
present  time  been  given  either  by  the 
church  or  by  private  individuals.  Pri- 
vate educational  enterprises  are  essen- 
tially transitory.  They  have  their  place, 
they  often  do  the  best  work  of  their  day 
and  generation,  they  stimulate  thought 
and  ambition,  they  supply  the  touch- 
stone of  comparison.  Unhampered, by 
the  necessary  restrictions  and  complica- 
tions of  public  enterprise,  they  can  and 
do  often  serve  a  high  purpose  in  demon- 
strating possibilities,  in  realizing  ideals. 
But,  like  other  commercial  enterprises, 
they  are  subject  to  fluctuation  and  are 
not  permanent  factors  in  the  question  we 
are  considering.  Nothing  could  be  a 
permanent  factor  in  the  problem  that 
was  obliged  to  be  self-supporting  in  the 
usual  understanding  of  the  word.  To 
withstand  the  fluctuations  of  business 
there  must  be  a  force  of  capital  behind 
any  institution.  To  the  State  this  is 
supplied  by  taxes,  to  other  enterprises  it 
is  supplied  by  gifts  which  take  the  form 
of  endowments.  In  this  matter  of  board- 
ing-schools these  endowed  institutions 
have  been  generally  church  foundations. 
Convent  schools  all  over  Europe  have 
supplied  the  need,  convent  schools  in 
America  to-day  still  supply  the  need,  and 
following  in  their  wake,  in  this  as  in 
other  good  work,  Prbtestant  bodies  have 
established  schools  where  children  are 
cared  for  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they 
should  be  cared  for  in  their  homes,  where 
they  are  taught  the  elements  of  religion 
and  those  habits  and  manners  which 
make  the  man  a  suitable  member  of  the 
civilized  community. 

There  is  a  mistake  often  made,  how- 
ever, in  considering  the  boarding-school. 
Led  by  the  associations  of  the  word 
**  school,"  we  are  apt  to  look  at  the  aca- 
demic part  as  of  the  first  consequence. 
With  only  this  in  mind,  those  who  say 
that  the  children  of  such  a  school  might 
as  well  go  to  the  public  school  in  the 
lower  grades  and  to  college  in  the  upper 
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grades  are  often  right.  In  many  cases 
this  would  be  true  from  the  exclusively 
scholastic  point  of  view.  It  is  a  fact 
that  boarding-schools  have  always  pro- 
vided a  department  in  which  lessons  are 
learned,  and  it  seems  almost  essential 
that  they  should  do  so.  It  is  certainly 
necessaiy  if  they  are  to  be  situated  in  the 
country,  where  the  children  may  have 
the  advantages  of  a  country  life ;  and 
there  are  other  reasons  why  it  is  well 
that  the  number  of  children  so  brought 
together  should  be  taught  together ;  but 
the  real  scope  and  aim  of  the  boarding- 
school,  its  true  usefulness  in  the  national 
life,  is  in  "the  care  and  nurture  of 
the  young  "  rather  than  in  formal  teach- 
ing. 

Seeing  that  the  State  does  not  provide 
this  care,  must  not  the  church  or  private 
individuals  continue  to  give  it  as  it  has 
always  been  given  ?  Cannot  any  one  in 
his  experience  think  of  cases  where  the 
boarding-school  meets  a  real  need,  or  of 
cases  where  he  has  seen  the  boarding- 
school  do  real  good  ?  Of  course  such 
establishments  are  expensive.  How 
enormously  expensive  is  our  public 
school  system  to  the  country,  though 
free  to  the  individual  I  Is  it  not  an  ex- 
pense that  is  rightly  borne  by  those  who 
would  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of 
man  and  would  try  to  make  of  all  men 
good  citizens  ?  There  is  a  strong  move- 
ment now  to  place  on  a  permanent  foot- 
ing many  boarding-schools.  Of  the  con- 
vent schools  we  do  not  here  speak, 
because  they  are  supported  by  whatever 
Order  conducts  them,  and  they  share  its 
means.  Gifts  given  to  the  Order  are 
often  used  for  its  schools,  but  are  pri- 
marily the  property  of  the  Order.  The 
boarding-schools  established  by  other 
church  bodies,  however,  are  seeking  sub- 
stantial assurance  of  a  continued  exist- 


ence. Some  private  schools,  which  have 
done  good  work  and  are  beloved  by 
their  alumni,  are  preserved  from  dissolu- 
tion upon  the  retirement  of  the  founder 
by  being  incorporated  ;  for  these  also 
their  friends  are  endeavoring  to  make 
permanent  provision.  Is  it  strange  that 
boarding-schools  as  well  as  colleges 
should  seek  endowments,  when  nearly  all 
education,  all  teaching,  and  all  care  of  the 
young  in  America  are  not  self-supporting^ 
'This  should  be  clearly  understood  from 
the  first — none  of  our  great  educational 
opportunities  are  self-supporting;  they 
are  supported  either  by  taxes  or  by  en- 
dowments. It  is  to  meet  a  real  need, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  that  board- 
ing-schools plead  for  endowments. 

An  endowment  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose. Not  only  does  it  preserve  what 
has  been  proved  useful,  but  it  gives 
opportunity  for  continued  growth.  Freed 
from  the  hand-to-mouth  existence  of 
dependence  upon  a  fluctuating  income, 
assured  of  continuance,  there  is  given  to 
the  workers  a  forcible  incentive  to  go  on 
and  make  perfect  what  they  begin;  to 
try,  prove,  and  hold  fast  good  sugges- 
tions; to  set  firmly  and  to  keep  strictly 
a  high  standard.  Compromise  with  ex- 
pedience rather  than  undeviating  alle- 
giance to  the  best  is  no  longer  a  tempta- 
tion. The  managers  are  not  subject  to 
the  pitiful  exigency  of  choice  between 
financial  and  intellectual  honesty  which 
besets  the  private  school.  No  need  to 
decide  between  the  best  and  the  cheapest 
teacher,  no  need  to  take  the  best  and  by  ' 
overwork  reduce  him  at  once  to  second 
best.  Governed  by  a  policy  anxious 
only  for  perfection,  the  endowed  school 
is  free  to  become  one  more  powerful 
agent  in  the  development  of  men  and 
women,  valued  by  their  fellow-citizens 
and  of  use  to  the  community. 


THE  WEST  AT  HOME 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER 
SECOND  PAPER 

IN  THE  TOWN 


WHEN  the  Pushton  family 
moved  a  hundred  miles  across 
country  and  landed,  weary  of 
riding  in  a  chair  car,  at  the  little  prairie 
city  where  Major  Pushton  had  purchased 
a  store,  its  members  knew  no  one  on  the 
town  site.  But  they  were  eligible — that 
is,  the  father  was  a  likable,  energetic 
citizen  ;  the  mother  seemed  sensible  and 
intelligent;  the  girls  were  bright  and 
capable,  the  boys  sturdy.  They  had 
lived  in  three  different  mid-West  States 
in  six  years ;  like  thousands  of  other 
Westerners,  father  was  restless,  always 
eager  for  a  change.  The  local  paper 
said  they  would  be  '*  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  social  and  business  life." 

In  two  days  they  were  "settled."  The 
third  was  Sunday,  and  they  walked  up 
and  down  the  streets,  viewing  the  sights. 
They  saw  no  dwellings  that  had  been 
homes  for  generations  ;  instead  were  arti- 
ficial types  of  frontier  construction,  with 
here  and  there,  on  newer  avenues,  promi- 
nently modern  forms  where,  in  care- 
kss  disregard  of  harmony,  Corinthian 
columns  sometimes  joined  fret-saw  porch 
railings  and  cement  block  bases. 

Some  of  the  stores  were  frame,  their 
abnormal  square  fronts  hiding  shrinking 
gables;  others  were  single-story  bricks 
with  wide  windows,  mostly  millinery  and 
*'  racket  '*  emporiums  ;  here  was  an  archi- 
tectural monstrosity ;  there  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  creation  in  good  taste  and 
solid  worth,  or  a  boom-time  extravagance 
built  with  Easterners'  money — but  most 
were  substantial,  plain  buildings,  erected 
for  use  and  not  for  show. 

The  City  Hall,  for  which  the  popula- 
tion of  four  thousand  had  bonded  its 
possessions  beyond  reason,  was  at  one 
side  of  the  business  portion,  surrounded 
by  farm  implements,  threshing-machines, 
and  sheet-iron  warehouses.  A  new  park 
was  growing  elm-trees ;  well-kept  lawns 
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showed  blue  grass ;  schools  and  churches 
were  many — a  church  for  every  three 
hundred  souls  was  a-plenty  and  to 
spare.  Clean  roofs  and  fresh  paint  gave 
evidence  that  the  town  was  acutely  alive. 

"  Best  town  in  this  part  of  the  State," 
explained  a  new  acquaintance.  "  It 
does  things.  Folks  who  go  away  always 
want  to  come  back — and  some  of  'em 
do.     It's  a  good  place  to  live  in." 

It  is  a  favorite  theory  of  every  Western 
town  that  all  its  former  residents  are 
pining  for  the  old  home — and  in  view 
of  the  rapid  shifting  of  population  this 
idea  includes  a  large  constituency.  The 
towns  are  sincere  in  wanting  their  wan- 
derers to  return.  The  other  day  a  busi- 
ness men's  meeting  was  held  in  a  little 
prairie  village,  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  beseeching  a  former  attorney, 
several  years  moved  away  and  who  had 
delayed  his  retrogression  unaccountably, 
to  "  come  home."  What  Eastern  town 
would  do  that  ? 

Monday  evening  Major  Pushton  at- 
tended the  Commercial  Club  session  and 
took  active  part  in  discussions  concern- 
ing a  bonus  for  a  new  wholesale  house 
and  the  securin"^  of  another  railway. 
On  Tuesday  the  girls  were  invited  to  a 
party.  On  Wednesday  Johnny  joined 
the  high  school  ball  team.  On  Thursday 
Mrs.  Pushton 's  name  was  proposed  for 
membership  in  one  of  the  women's  clubs 
— before  anyone  except  the  secretary  had 
called  on  her. 

In  a  week  the  Pushtons  were  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  community  ;  in  a  month 
they  had  established  themselves  firmly ; 
in  three  the  father  was  running  for  Coun- 
cilman and  the  mother  had  entertained 
the  Aid  Society — they  were  practically  as 
much  a  part  of  the  town  as  if  they  had 
come  in  with  those  who  staked  out  the 
original  city  limits. 

Only  one  class  of  homes  did  they  find 
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it  difficult  to  enter — those  of  the  dozen 
or  more  "  first  families ''  who  prided 
themselves  on  being  the  original  "  old 
settlers."  These  had  lived  in  one-room 
cabins  when  the  town  was  very  young ; 
they  now  lived  in  the  best  houses  and 
owned  an  astonishing  number  of  city 
lots  scattered  through  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  the  town  site.  They  wel- 
comed the  Pushtons  as  additions  to  the 
population  and  were  glad  to  have  the 
business  firms  prosper,  but  it  took  cre- 
dentials of  unusual  sort  to  gain  entrke 
to  their  social  set.  Naturally  this  was 
limited,  for  only  a  few  could  be  old  set- 
tlers when  so  many  came  and  went  with 
each  passing  year — perhaps  those  who 
stayed  through  the  vicissitudes  of  trial 
and  triumph  were  entitled  to  preen  them- 
selves somewhat.  Anyhow,  the  Push- 
tons  and  their  friends  did  not  care — 
the  newer  settlers  were  vastly  in  the 
majority. 

The  Pushtons  were  not  surprised  at 
their  generous  social  acceptance — they 
had  been  through  similar  experiences 
elsewhere ;  the  town  was  not  excited — 
scores  of  other  families  had  done  the 
same.  It  was  the  typical  Western  atti- 
tude toward  newcomers — indicative  of 
the  hearty  comradeshio  marking  a  plains 
community. 

The  Eastern  town  gfrew ;  the  Western 
town  was  made — and  is  yet  being  made. 
Any  one  who  will  assist  in  the  making 
is  welcome  ;  only  those  who  hinder  are 
repulsed.  The  loyal  dweller  in  a  West- 
ern village  or  town  sees  **  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for  "  long  before  the  ac- 
tuality arrives. 

The  Commercial  Club  did  not  secure 
the  wholesale  house  nor  the  railway,  but 
it  held  meetings  to  talk  about  them,  and 
in  these  were  the  business  men  brought 
close  together.  The  unity  of  the  town's 
purpose  was  established.  In  a  sense, 
the  club  .headquarters  took  the  place  of 
the  hotel  porch  where  the  Major's  father 
and  grandfather  had  met  with  other 
worthies  "back  East."  The  Western 
town  has  no  such  forum  in  its  younger 
days.  As  communities  become  mature, 
certain  stores  and  offices  often  are  places 
where  those  who  **  do  things  "  gather, 
but  at  the  Commercial  Club  is  the  formal 
ratification  of  plans. 


"  The  Western  local  paper  is  published 
for  about  thirty  subscribers,"  said  an 
editor,  now  a  Congressman,  who  has 
been  through  one  of  the  West's  most 
remarkable  boom  experiences,  its  suc- 
ceeding depression,  and  its  regained 
prosperity.  "  Twenty  to  thirty  men  de- 
cide the  destiny  of  the  town  ;  the  others 
follow.  If  these  be  convinced,  the  work 
will  be  done." 

This  is  because  the  town's  dwellers 
are  busy.  It  is  no  slight  thing  to  build 
a  business  and  to  establish  a  home  on 
limited  capital,  as  have  done  the  Western 
business  men.  Little  time  can  be  given 
to  things  not  directly  and  concretely 
applicable  to  individual  progress.  Be- 
cause of  this  the  social  club,  as  the 
Eastern  city  man  knows  it,  is  rare — it  is 
.  confined  to  the  larger  business  centers. 
The  towns  and  villages,  save  in  rare 
instances,  have  too  little  leisure  for  that. 

Major  Pushton  belonged  to  three  of 
the  eighteen  lodges.  He  joined  three 
more.  It  was  businesslike  to  do  so, 
both  because  of  the  cheap  life  insurance 
secured  and  for  social  advantages  at- 
tained. Mrs.  Pushton  and  the  girls 
joined  an  "  auxiliary "  lodge.  During 
winter  evenings  the  weekly  meetings  of 
the  lodges  furnished  constant  entertain- 
ment. 

Initiations  were  the  least  of  this. 
Following  "  work  "  came  what  the  local 
paper  called  "  a  social  hour."  The  floor 
was  cleared  of  altar  and  symbolic  para- 
phernalia; the  piano  was  brought  for- 
ward ;  singing  and  dancing,  with  possibly 
lunch  furnished  in  the  supper-room, 
brought  pleasure  to  every  member.  The 
doctor's  daughter  and  the  drayman's 
son  were  on  the  floor  together;  the  lawyer 
danced  with  the  plasterer's  wife.  Cos- 
mopolitan, good  natured,  friendly,  it  was 
a  common  expression  of  one  social  feature 
of  newer  communities. 

In  girlhood  Mrs.  Pushton  had  known 
the  church  social,  but  she  did  not  find  it 
here.  Except  for  occasional  gatherings 
for  young  people,  the  church  confined 
its  efforts  to  services  in  the  sanctuary  or 
to  suppers  and  fairs  intended  to  swell  its 
treasury's  receipts.  In  such  compara- 
tively unfixed  and  ever-occupied  society 
the  lodge,  its  income  assured  by  assess- 
ment to  be  paid  on  penalty  of  expulsion, 
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has  a  freedom  and  liberality  not  easily 
obtained  by  the  church,  which  must  win 
its  way  by  persuasion. 

The  women's  club  to  which  Mrs.  Push- 
ton  belonged  was  one  of  four.  Its 
programme  for  the  year  included  Greek 
art,  modem  literature,  domestic  science, 
national  celebrities,  forestry,  current 
fiction,  child  study — and  it  tried  to  do 
something  toward  the  improvement  of 
'  the  town.  It  was  not  wholly  successful 
in  this  last.  Once  it  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion against  spitting  on  sidewalks — but 
nothing  happened. 

This  it  did  do — it  brought  its  members 
in  touch  with  the  important  things  of 
the  world;  it  united  them  in  helpful 
study.  In  some  instances  it  has  done 
much  more.  Many  a  Western  city  has 
a  public  library  because  club-women 
unselfishly  toiled,  giving  **  rummage  " 
sales  and  entertainments,  soliciting  books 
and  funds.  More  than  one  has  cleaner 
streets,  beauty  spots,  and  more  sightly 
public  grounds  because  of  the  work  of 
the  women's  clubs.  It  is  difficult  to 
maintain  an  afternoon  bridge  club  in 
the  West — but  a  literary  organization 
meets  year  after  year  with  unabated  zeal. 

**  Why  don't  you  move  to  a  big  city  ?" 
asked  a  visitor  of  the  Major. 

"  Why  should  I  ?  What  does  the  city 
man  possess  that  I  do  not?"  was  the 
reply.  "We  have  water-works,  electric 
lights  with  a  day  current  for  the  machin 
ery  in  my  store,  local  and  long-distance 
telephones  in  my  home  and  business 
place,  sewers,  good  schools,  with  the  high 
school  preparing  for  college,  morning 
papers  delivered  before  breakfast — what 
more  has  the  city  man  ?" 

He  might  have  added  that  soon  inter- 
urban  trolley  lines  will  unite  the  towns, 
and  that  paving  and  gas  are  on  the  way. 

The  Easterner  does  not  understand 
all  this  unless  he  has  seen  the  West — he 
fails  to  grasp  it  from  printed  pages.  It 
would  be  a  good  investment  for  any 
Western  State  to  send  a  portfolio  of  a 
thousand  photographs,  showing  its  homes, 
its  farms,  its  towns,  to  every  leading 
citizen  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 

In  the  town  whence  the  Pushtons 
came  the  "  opera-house "  was  over  a 
hardware  store ;  in  their  new  home  it 
was  modern,  though  limited  in  size,  and 


was  called  a  "  theater."  Not  much  going 
on  ?  Is  it  not  something  to  have  three 
weeks  of  ten-twenty-thirty-cent  repertoire 
during  the  season?  Then  how  about 
**  For  Her  Sake,"  "  The  Hidden  Hand," 
three  minstrel  shows,  and  two  evenings 
of  Shal'.espeare  ?  To  be  sure,  the  scen- 
ery of  "  As  You  Like  It "  was  much  the 
same  as  in  "The  Litde  Homestead," 
and  electric  lamps  from  the  china  store 
were  used  effectively  on  Petruchio's  ban- 
quet table — but  those  are  trivialities. 

Then  the  lecture  course — the  delecta- 
tion of  the  serious-minded  I  Two  or 
three  glee  clubs  entertain,  a  scientist 
expounds,  and  some  famous  men  instruct 

You  mistake  if  you  think  the  Westerner 
out  of  touch  with  the  world.  The  great- 
est preachers,  the  leading  authors,  the 
famous  generals  and  statesmen,  are 
brought  year  after  year  to  mid-continent 
towns  through  the  united  efforts  of  those 
having  the  good  of  communities  at  heart 
The  dweller  in  central  Nebraska  prob- 
ably saw  and  heard  the  famous  Senator 
before  he  appeared  to  the  resident  of 
the  Bronx. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  nearly  every  town 
is  more  than  one  who  has  traveled  in 
Europe ;  the  college  alumni  are  numer- 
ous enough  for  a  colony.  The  other 
day  a  woman  in  a  little  mid-Western 
city  died,  and  the  local  paper  mentioned 
that  one  son  was  at  Princeton,  another 
was  loading  a  steamer  at  Mobile  to  start 
for  Rio  Janeiro,  one  daughter  was  in 
California,  and  another  was  enjoying,  in 
an  automobile,  a  bridal  tour  of  Europe. 

Occasionally  the  East  shows  its  un- 
consciousness of  this  Western  world- 
knowledge.  For  instance,  a  famous 
New  York  author  was  introduced  a  few 
months  ago  to  a  Kansas  woman,  and 
learned  that  she  resides  in  a  town  of 
less  than  two  thousand  population,  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  After  her  return  home  he  sent 
her  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  and  Brown- 
ing's Poems,  with  the  hope  that  she 
would  "find  solace  therein  for  her  isola- 
tion," evidently  commiserating  her  sad 
fate.  It  happens  that  her  dwelling  is 
furnace-heated,  lighted  with  electricity, 
equipped  with  hot  and  cold  water,  that 
she  belongs  to  three  clubs,  has  a  library 
of  several  hundred  well-selected  bookSy 
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rides  in  her  own  motor-car,  and  has 
traveled  far  more  extensively  than  he. 

Six  months  after  their  arrival  the  Push- 
tons*  baby  died.  The  modest  parlor 
with  its  figured  Brusselis  carpet — com- 
paratively few  houses  yet  have  hardwood 
floors — was  a-smile  with  masses  of  flowers 
sent  by  the  neighbors,  the  lodges,  the 
societies.  The  church  choir  sang ;  the 
house  and  porch  were  filled  with  sympa- 
thetic friends ;  it  was  as  if  they  had 
been  among  these  people  all  their  lives. 
The  family  could  scarce  distinguish 
between  lodge  and  church  in  the  kind 
oflices — nor  was  it  necessary  that  they 
should  do  so,  for  the  memberships  were 
largely  identical.  The  local  paper  ex- 
pressed "the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
community,"  and  told  how  "  a  large  con- 
course of  friends  and  neighbors  followed 
the  little  form  to  its  last  resting-place, 
showing  the  high  respect  in  which  the 
family  is  held."  Is  it  not  worth  while 
to  live  among  neighbors  of  this  sort  ? 

These  kindly  expressions  of  the  West- 
em  church  and  lodge  are  their  strength. 
The  deficiency  of  the  church  lies  in  its 
constant  struggle  against  the  business 
activity  and  ambition  of  the  congrega- 
tion. "  I  can  get  money  enough  from 
the  men  of  my  church,  but  I  can't  get 
their  time  and  attention,"  one  minister 
expressed  it.  But  despite  their  number — 
altogether  too  grekt  in  most  towns — the 
organizations  live  and  share  the  prosper- 
ity of  their  members. 

Philanthropy  is  little  developed,  be- 
cause save  in  a  few  large  cities  it  is 
little  needed.  In  scores  of  counties  are 
no  almshouses ;  in  many  others  the  insti- 
tutions are  empty  except  for  a  few 
decrepit  unfortunates.  City  mission 
societies  in  the  smaller  towns  send  well- 
filled  Christmas  baskets  and  occasionally 
look  after  some  family  where  sickness 
has  taken  the  wage-earner — that  is  about 
all.  Poverty  in  its  usual  form  is  practi- 
cally unknown  in  the  great  plains  region. 
Hence  the  churches  have  the  spiritual 
work  in  overwhelming  preponderance, 
and  their  appeal  is  less  heeded  perhaps 
by  the  busy  Westerner  than  would  be  a 
personal,  material  demand  on  his  help- 
fulness. 

The  Pushton*  children  went  to  the 
public  schools,  a3  did  practically  every 


child  in  the  community.  The  banker's 
son  sat  with  the  bricklayer's  son  and  the 
doctor's  daughter  with  Uie  laborer's  girl. 
When  the  high  school  was  reached, 
a  weeding-out  process  commenced. 
Classes  were  depleted  because  the  back- 
ward pupils  left  school  to  work  or  at- 
tended a  "  business  collie  "  where  for 
a  fee  "  a  complete  education  for  life " 
was  promised  in  three  months. 

The  weakness  of  the  Western  school 
system  in  the  towns  is  that  it  does  not 
provide  for  the  boy  and  girl  who  desire 
to  work  partly  with  their  hands  and  need 
early  preparation  for  earning  a  livelihood. 
So  many  improvements  are  needed,  tax 
levies  are  so  nearly  to  the  limit,  demands 
on  the  school  boards  are  so  many,  that 
manual  training  and  kindred  plans  are 
too  often  omitted.  Too  many  pupils 
leave  school  in  the  early  grammai;  and 
high  school  years.  The  encouraging 
thing  is  that  Uiis  is  being  realized  and 
corrected.  Broader  plans  for  academic 
education  are  being  made,  and  the  com- 
ing generation  is  encouraged  to  seek 
college  training.  With  increased  pros- 
perity this  is  more  easily  obtained  than 
of  old. 

The  man  who  cleaned  Pushton 's  lawn 
owned  his  own  home,  earned  by  his  own 
toil.*  His  daughter  delivered  the  vale- 
dictory of  the  Pushton  girl's  class ;  she 
came  to  the  Pushton  home  to  the  class 
party ;  the  same  democracy  extended 
into  her  later  years,  when  she  had  become 
the  wife  of  a  grocer  and  a  member  of 
the  literary  club  that  so  eagerly  elected 
Mrs.  Pushton.  Opportunity  for  young 
people  is  ever  present  in  the  Western 
town — but  it  depends  there  as  elsewhere 
on  themselves,  on  their  parents,  on  self- 
respect,  energy,  and  ambition. 

"  Once  everybody  here  went  to  every- 
thing," said  an  old-timer  to  Major  Push- 
ton  one  day,  "  but  now  there  are  cliques 
and  crowds."  He  forgot  that  once  all 
the  eligibles  could  gather  in  the  hotel 
dining-room  or  in  the  town  hall — now  it 
is  impossible  because  the  village  has 
become  a  "  city." 

Society  is  spasmodic  in  the  average- 
sized  Western  town.  A  tea,  an  occa- 
sional dinner  party,  more  rarely  a  recep- 
tion— that  is  the  list.  Major  Pushton 
had  jio  dress  suit,  but  he  was  not  out  of 
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style.  When  the  richest  man  in  town 
gave  a  reception  to  open  his  new  house, 
half  the  men  wore  sack  coats  and  cut- 
aways, a  few  were  in  Tuxedos,  a  minor- 
ity in  "  Prince  Alberts  "  and  "  swallow- 
tails," as  they  were  known  locally.  A 
mid-Western  man  recently  went  on  a  day's 
trip  to  attend  an  afternoon  reception  and 
an  evening  dinner  party.  It  was  con- 
sidered worthy  of  newspaper  notice  that 
he  took  a  trunk  and  made  three  changes 
of  clothing  while  absent  from .  home. 
But  all  th^t  is  passing  rapidly,  and  in  the 
larger  towns  even  the  opera  hat  may  be 
worn  without  exciting  remark. 

Preceding  the  elder  Pushton  girl's 
wedding  was  a  series  of  "  showers," 
breakfasts,  luncheons,  and  teas.  She 
was  the  town's  princess  for  two  weeks. 
The  local  paper  devoted  a  column  to  the 
doings  in  her  honor.  All  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  opportunity  to  have  a  part  in 
the  pre-nuptial  joy.  The  wedding  itself 
was  at  her  home  (church  weddings  are 
rare),  and  was  simple  and  cheery.  Her 
attendants  were  a  dozen  young  girls, 
including  the  daughter  of  a  carpenter 
and  the  daughter  of  a  State  Senator.  A 
half-dozen  neighbor  women  helped  serve 
the  supper.  The  town's  only  four-wheel- 
er— known  as  the  "  cab  " — was  on  duty 
for  two  hours  getting  guests  there,*  and 
for  two  more  taking  them  away.  The 
banker  and  his  wife  were  very  late,  the 
harness-maker  and  his  wife  having  their 
carriage  order  ahead. 

In  the  meanwhile,  business  was  only 
fairly  satisfactory.  Too  many  retail 
stores  for  the  trade  cut  down  profits. 
Rivalry  was  keen.  The  hope  of  town- 
growth,  the  eagerness  to  reap  a  boom's 
prosperity,  keeps  the  number  of  store- 
keepers disproportionately  high.  The 
banks  have  a  liberal  policy,  and  will 
"carry"  the  enterprising,  competent 
merchant  through  financial  difficulties. 
The  older  business  houses  are  gradually 
expanding  into  department  stores  ;  usu- 
ally one  or  more  may  be  found  in  the 
city  of  three  thousand  population  or 
over.  These  do  not  gather  all  the  trade, 
but  they  have  some  advantage  in  close 
margins  over  the  small  retailer.  Then 
there  is  the  constant  intrusion  of  the 
mail-order  house,  with  its  bulky  cata- 
logue and  its  attractive  advertisements. 


Thousands  of  dollars  in  trade  go  out 
of  every  considerable  community  annu- 
ally by  this  route.  The  storekeepers 
preach  constantly,  in  and  out  of  season, 
"  Buy  at  home,"  but  do  not  convert  all. 

Major  Pushton  was  not  elected  to  the 
Council,  owing  to  the  stronger  candidacy 
of  a  grocer  in  the  next  block,  but  was 
rather  glad  of  it,  as  he  had  no  ambitions 
for  municipal  honors.  The  campaign 
was  good-natured.  The  bitterness  of 
local  politics  lessens  as  the  West  grows 
busier  and  more  prosperous.  Men  see 
that  it  is  better  to  unite  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  town  than  to  fight  over  offices 
that  carry  with  them  only  labor  and 
anxiety. 

"  Town  rows  "  that  once  afflicted  com- 
munities because  of  the  unreasoning 
antagonisms  of  factions  are  dying  out 
It  has  been  discovered  that  they  do  not 
.pay.  Town  loyalty  and  unity  of  interest 
are  stronger  than  before.  When  a  few 
men,  who  had  laid  out  the  town-site,  and 
who  had  gprown  rich  from  selling  lots, 
fought  with  each  other  for  precedence, 
the  populace,  largely  in  debt  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  leaders,  took  sides. 
Now,  when  mortgages  are  rare,  when  even 
the  day  laborer  owns  his  home,  men 
demand  intelligent  business  progress, 
good  will,  and  co-operation  in  public 
transactions. 

One  day  a  stranger  came  into  Major 
Pushton's  store  and  wanted  to  buy  it — 
otherwise  he  would  start  a  rival  establish- 
ment. He  had  just  sold  out  in  a  village 
farther  west.  Pushton  accepted  the  offer, 
and  announced  that  he  would  move  to  a 
college  town  whefe  the  younger  children 
might  obtain  better  education. 

The  news  of  the  Pushtons'  approach- 
ing departure  was  followed  by  outward 
expressions  of  the  community's  regret 
and  good  will.  Mother's  Sunday-school 
class  gave  her  a  surprise  party;  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Trustful  Knights  had 
a  farewell  supper  and  dance  in  the  fam- 
ily's honor;  there  was  a  little  dinner  in 
the  next  block;  a  few  friendly  calls. 
But  changes  are  many  in  the  West,  and 
the  sorrow  of  parting  cannot  run  deep 
nor  long. 

A  dozen  young  folks  were  at  the  sta- 
tion to  say  good-by  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  ;  two  or  three  business  friend 3 
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and  near  neighbors  came  in  hurriedly, 
but  the  train  was  late,  and  they  did  not 
wait. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  local  paper 
that  expressed  regret  at  losing  **  so  good 
a  citizen,"  but  adding,  "  We  wish  Major 
Pushton  much  prosperity  in  his  new 
home,"  was  this  item :  "  M.  P.  Martin, 


who  recently  bought  the  Pushton  store, 
arrived  with  his  family  this  afternoon. 
They  will  reside  on  West  Sixth.  We 
welcome  them  to  our  midst ;  they  will  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  social  and 
business  life." 

Growth  in  the  Western  town  means 
this  sequence  over  and  over  again. 


Comment  on   Current  Booh 


Waller  Paler  ^ne  is  impressed  by  the  pe- 
culiar  appropnateness  of  the 
definite  article  in  the  title  of  this  large  two- 
volume  biography.*  The  author,  Thomas 
Wright,  has  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  about 
his  work  being  "  The  Life  of  Walter  Pater," 
and  is  positively  naive  in  the  assumption. 
He  speaks  with  mounting  scorn  of  Mr.  Ben- 
son's Pater,  from  which  he  catalogues  a  list 
of  "astounding  statements,"  "amazing  er- 
rors," and  "legends."  He  airily  dismisses 
Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet's  work  on  Pater  as  con- 
taining "  a  few  apposite  observations,"  but 
on  the  whole  he  regards  it  as  "  a  most  lament- 
able performance."  Having  thus  cleared  the 
ground  before  him,  he  rides  victorious  on  his 
way.  It  would  be  amusing  to  follow  the 
divagations  of  this  enthusiastic  biographer  if 
one  did  not  weary  of  so  great  a  mass  of 
detail  and  continual  repetition.  However,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  to  collect  data  and 
expand  even  unimpressive  events  into  a 
vcluminous  biography  without  adding  some- 
what to  our  knowledge.  Walter  Pater  is 
positively  shredded  for  our  benefit.  Subject 
as  he  was  to  great  reversals  of  belief  and 
curious  artificialities  of  thought,  yet  he  led 
a  quiet,  subjective  life,  and  is  not  a  fit  sub- 
ject to  occupy  so  much  space.  Mr.  Wright 
narrates  many  anecdotes,  analyzing  practi- 
cally every  year  of  Pater's  life.  He  dissects 
his  friendships  and  produces  portraits  of  his 
most  casual  friends,  as  well  as  fine  pictures 
of  their  homes,  both  outside  and  in.  The 
two  well-printed  volumes  overflow  with  pic- 
tures, most  of  them  interesting,  and  we  can 
only  regard  the  entire  work  as  "  extra-illus- 
trated "  both  with  pen  and  camera. 

Syria  ^  woman,  an  extraordinary  person- 
age, who  seems  to  have  combined 
equal  erudition  and  courage,  has  explored 
Syria  from  Jerusalem  to  Alexandretta,  and 
written  a  book*  of  unusual  atmosphere  and 
charm.     She  reaches  Damascus  on  her  jour- 

'  The  Life  of  Walter  Piter.  By  Thomas  Wrieht.  In  2 
rols     G  P.  Putnam'tSons.  NewYork.    «fi75.  net 

•The  Dc^rt  and  the  Sown.  By  Oertnide  Lowthian  Bell. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  New  York.    $S,  net. 


ney  north,  not  by  the  Tusual  Palestine 
route,  but  by  a  long,  difficult  detour  over 
the  wild,  bare,  inhospitable,  mysterious  soli- 
tudes of  the  desert  east  of  the  Jordan.  An 
archaeologist,  her  researches  mean  top-boots 
and  absence  of  women's  society  and  jour- 
neys through  regions  infested  by  robbers. 
Yet  she  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  all 
demands  both  of  equipment  in  archaeology 
and  of  a  fine  fearlessness.  If  the  Revue 
Archaeologique  has  been  the  gainer  in  its  pub- 
lication of  Miss  Lowthian  Bell's  articles  on 
Syrian  ruins,  in  this  book  we  are  also  the 
gainers.  In  it  we  see  a  woman  not  only 
brave  and  learned,  appreciative  of  all  that 
illustrates  history  and  art,  who  gives  us 
a  suggestive  string  of  archaeological  impres- 
sions illuminating  the  past ;  we  have  here  a 
personal  narrative  showing  keen  apprecia- 
tion also  of  the  very  realistic  present-day 
Syria,  as  is  evident  in  the  author's  descrip- 
tion of  Beduins  and  other  nalive.s,  reinforced 
by  a  wealth  of  half-tone  pictures.  Whether 
describing  the  fellahin  of  the  plain  or  the 
Druses  of  the  mountain,  an  Arab  sheikh  or 
a  Turkish  official,  she  does  not  attempt  to 
portray  them  as  more  foreign  than  they  are — 
that  seems  to  be  the  resource  of  those  who 
know  the  Orient  less  well.  As  she  says, 
"  Human  nature  does  not  undergo  a  complete 
change  east  of  Suez."  Hepworth  Dixon, 
Cunningham  Geikie,  Townsend  Maccoun, 
Margaret  Thomas,  and  others  have  impress- 
ively described  for  us  more  especially  the 
Palestine  part  of  Syria,  but  who  has  so  ac- 
curately described  Syria  as  a  whole  ?  Our 
author  has  a  genius  for  pickinje:  out  the  ker- 
nel, the  color,  the  humor,  the  life-spark  from 
everything  .she  touches  ;  for  instance — 

The  details  of  Ba'albek  are  not  so  Rood  as  those  of 
Athens;  the  matchless  dignity  and  restraint  of  that 
glory  among  the  creations  of  architects  are  not  to  be 
approached,  nor  is  the  splendid  position  on  the  hill- 
top overlooking  the  blue  sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Salamis 
to  be  rivaled.  But  in  general  effect  Ra'albek  comes 
nearer  to  it  than  any  other  mass  of  building,  and  it 
provides  an  endless  source  of  speculation  to  such  as 
busy  themselves  with  the  combination  of  Greek  and 
Asiatic  genius  that  produced  it  and  covered  its  door- 
posts, its  architraves,  and  its  capitals  with  ornamental 
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devices  infinite  in  variety  as  they  are  lovely  in  execu- 
tion. For  the  archaeologist  there  is  neither  clean  nor 
unclear..  'All  the  works  of  the  human  imagination 
fall  into  their  appointed  place  in  the  history  of  art, 
directing  and  illuminating  his  own  understanding  ot 
it.  He  is  doubly  blest,  for  when  the  outcome  is  beau- 
tiful to  tiie  eye  he  returns  thanlcs ;  but  whatever  the 
result,  it  is  sure  to  furnish  him  with  some  new  and 
unexpected  link  between  one  art  and  another,  and  to 
provide  him  with  a  further  rung  in  the  ladder  of  his- 
tory. He  is  thus  apt  to  be  well  satisfied  with  what  he 
sees,  and,  above  aill,  he  does  not  say,  "  Alas,  alas, 
these  dogs  of  Syrians !  Phidias  would  have  done  so 
and  so,"  for  he  is  glad  to  mark  a  new  attempt  in  thi 
path  of  artistic  endeavor  and  a  fresh  breath  moving 
the  acanthus  leaves  and  the  vine-scrolls  on  capital 
and  frieze. 

y,       ,       Of  all  chroniclers,  Vasari  is  par- 
f^an        tiCularly  popular.     His  lives  of 
Condensed     ^,       t*.  i-  •  *.         v  r 

the  Italian  painters  have  af- 
forded happy  hunting-ground  for  those  who 
seek  the  picturesque  ia  contemporary  ac- 
counts. It  is  a  satisfaction  now  to  note  the 
appearance  of  a  one-volume  Vasari,*  evi- 
dently designed  for  younger  readers,  and 
containing  some  of  the  best  stories  in  the 
larger,  unabridged  edition. 


Molike 


Herr  Dressler*s  •*  MoUke  "  has  now 


been  well  translated  into  English 
and  well  published.  The  book*  has  little  to 
do  with  the  creator  of  the  modern  German 
army.  Instead  it  emphasizes  the  domestic 
side  of  the  Field-Marshal's  character,  his 
charming  home  life,  his  simplicity  and  refine- 
ment. The  author's  long  intimacy  with  the 
Moltke  family  well  fits  him  for  his  task. 
Written  by  a  musician,  the  book  should  ap- 
peal specially  to  Berliners,  who,  during  the 
years  when  Joachim  was  first  violin  in  the 
famous  string  quartette,  never  felt  that  a 
Singakademie  concert  could  begin  unless 
Moltke  was  in  his  place.  They  will  remem- 
ber their  own  impressions  of  the  old  general 
as  they  read  Herr  Dressler's  words,  "He 
would  remain  without  moving  for  a  half-hour, 
listening  with  intense  pleasurer ...  I  have 
never  seen  any  one  listen  so  sympatheti- 
cally." In  this  book  we  learn  to  know,  not 
only  Moltke  more  familiarly,  but  also  other 
Germans — the  Emperors,  Bismarck,  Richard 
Wagner,  for  instance.  Of  the  last  named 
we  read  that  after  Wagner  had  broken  with 
his  old  friend  Hans  von  Biilow,  and  had 
actually  married  the  wife  of  that  great  con- 
ductor, the  latter's  daughters  were  accus- 
tomed to  call  Biilow  father,  but  Wagner 
papa.  One  day  when  Biilow  was  sitting 
with  his  daughters  a  servant  presefited  a 
card,  which  one  of  the  daughters  read,  and 
cried  out :  "  Father,  papa  is  coming."    The 

^  Stories  of  the  Italian  Artists  from  Vasari.  Arranged  and 
Translated  by  E.  L.  Scclcy.  E  P.  Dution  &  Co.,  New 
York,    i3.net 

*  Moltke  in  his  Home.  By  Fr  lorich  Au«rust  Dressier. 
Aothoriied  Translation  by  Mrs.  Ch.iiles  Kdv^a^d  Barrett- 
Lennard.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    *2,  net. 


next  moment  the  father  disappeared  through 
one  door,  while  papa  entered  by  another. 

Renaissance      ^  ^^^^  **  always  needed 

Italian  Poetry    ^^  ^^f""?^  <>^  J*^'^  ^'^^' 
ture  to  bnng  the  creations 

of  the  Renaissance  period  into  active  rela- 
tions with  those  of  the  Dantesque  period  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  with  those  of 
purely  modern  and  contemporary  literature. 
The  plastic  compositions  of  an  Ariosto  and 
a  Tasso  certainly  furnish  high-grade  reading 
for  Italian  classes,  and  provide  much  sug- 
gestive material  for  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Italian  literature  as  affected  by  the 
epic  matter  and  motives  coming  originally 
from  Provence,  the  home  of  the  troubadours. 
The  editors  of  the  present  volume"  have 
well  realized  their  aim  to  furnish  appropriate 
reading  material  relating  to  this  period,  but, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  similar  volumes,  have 
relegated  their  excellent  notes  to  the  end  of 
the  book,  instead  of  printing  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages. 
Two  M  d  Both  these  volumes  ■  give 

studies  of  P^ul    ^^^'^  ^'**\°f  P»?'' '»'" 
both  present  them  m  un- 

modem  form :  "  Paul  the  Mystic  "  interprets 
Paul  as  a  mystic, but  in  unmystical  language; 
"  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Paul  "  inter- 
prets that  Gospel  in  the  terms  of  the  New 
Theology,  but  in  technical  theological  lan- 
guage. If  we  define  rationalism  as  the  doc- 
trine that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  spiritual 
world  is  a  deduction  from  observed  phenom- 
ena, and  mysticism  as  the  doctrine  that  the 
spiritual  world  is  immediately  and  directly 
perceived  by  consciousness,  Paul  was  a  mys- 
tic. And  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Campbell  under- 
takes to  show,  that  he  was  a  rational  mystic 
and  a  practical  mystic.  But  by  its  very 
nature  mysticism  does  not  lend  itself  to  such 
a  scientific  analysis  as  Dr.  Campbell  at- 
tempts. The  scientific  or  scholastic  method 
is  not  applicable  to  the  non- scientific  or  mys- 
tical realm.  Dr.  Matheson's  "  The  Spiritual 
Development  of  St.  Paul,"  while  less  avow- 
edly is  more  really  a  treatise  on  the  mystical 
side  of  Paul's  character  than  is  Dr.  Camp- 
beirs.  Paul  needs  translating,  not  only  into 
terms  of  mysticism,  but  also  into  terms  of 
modern  thought.  But  such  translation  ought 
to  be  into  non-theological  terms.  Dr.  Du 
Bose's  phraseology  is  as  difliicult  to  the  aver- 
age layman  as  Paul's.  For  example,  "  Our 
faith  should  be  the  exact  correlative  of  God's 
grace  or  gift.    The  faith  that  saves  to  the 

» The  Romances  of  Chivalry  in  Italian  Verse.  Edited  by 
J.  D  M  Ford  and  Mary  A  Ford.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York.    *2. 

»  Paul  the  MvMic  By  /ames  M.  Campbell.  D.D.  An- 
drew Melrose.  London 

The  (iosnel  Accor.iinn  to  S^int  Paul  Bv  William  Porcher 
Du  Bose,  M.A.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co..  Me»  York.  flJO. 
net. 
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uttennost  is  a  faith  which  clearly  apprehends 
in  Christ  Jesus  and  wholly  appropriates  to 
itself  the  visible  power  of  God  actually  mani- 
fested in  human  salvation."  The  average 
layman  will  get  from  such  a  sentence  little 
light ;  even  the  trained  theologian  will  have 
to  read  it  at  least  twice  to  get  the  meaning. 
We  are  not  quite  clear  that  we  fully  under- 
stand him.  But  we  take  it  that  he  means  at 
least  this :  We  must  be  able  to  see  and  ap> 
preciate  God*s  gift  if  we  are  to  receive  it 
We  can  be  made  by  God's  gift  of  himself  to 
us  true  men  only  as  we  see  a  true  manhood 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  accept  for  ourselves 
that  inspiring  power  which  was  the  secret  of 
Christ^s  life  and  made  him  what  he  was. 
We  agree  heartily  with  Dr.  Du  Qose's  inter- 
pretation of  Paul  as  far  as  we  understand  it. 
But  we  find  it  hard  reading,  and  the  inter- 
preter of  Paul  should  make  his  interpreta- 
tion easy  reading  to  the  thoughtful  reader. 

Four  circumstances  combine  to 


Frederick 
Douglass 


make  this  a  remarkable  book.* 
It  is  remarkable  that  so  busy  a 
man  as  Dr.  Washington,  and  carrying  so 
large  and  so  varied  responsibilities,  should 
have  time  to  write  so  excellent  a  biography, 
and  from  every  point  of  view  it  is  a^j  excel- 
lent piece  of  work.  It  is  remarkable  as  a 
portrait  of  one  of  the  most  notable  men  of 
the  last  generation  by  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble men  of  the  present  generation,  and  as  a 
book  by  quite  the  most  notable  Afro-Amer- 
ican of  this  epoch  about  quite  the  most  nota- 
ble Afro- American  of  the  epoch  immediately 
preceding.  And,  finally,  it  is  remarkable  be- 
cause it  gives  with  great  frankness,  great  im- 
partiality, and  an  entire  absence  of  bitterness 
of  spirit,  the  views  of  both  men  respecting 
slavery,  reconstruction,  the  political  rights 
and  duties  of  the  negro,  and  the  relations 
between  the  races.  Dr.  Washington's  views 
on  these  questions  are,  it  is  true,  given 
rather  by  indirection  and  implication  than 
by  direct  affirmation.  Yet  We  do  not  think 
we  err  in  regarding  him  as  in  general  ap- 
proving the  views  of  Mr.  Douglass  which  he 
interprets,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  these 
were  the  views  of  the  conservative  anti- 
slavery  men  rather  than  of  the  radical  aboli- 
tionists, of  Seward,  Chase,  and  Lincoln 
rather  than  of  Garrison  and  Phillips.  We 
have  not  in  our  reading  fallen  across  a  more 
vivid  picture  of  the  underground  railway, 
rhe  volume  is  to  be  recommended  to  the 
youi^  people  of  both  races  of  our  time  be- 
cause it  portrays  so  vividly  and  so  impar- 
tially the  slave  conditions.  White  youth 
know  but  little  of  this  phase  of  American 

.  <  Frederick  DoudaM.  By  Booker  T.  Washinfton.  (Amer- 


history,  and,  not  knowing,  do  not  compre- 
hend and  cannot  comprehend  either  the  real 
cause  or  the  real  character  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  problems  which  have  grown  out  of  it. 

A  Manly    ^^  women  go  to  church  more  than 

Religion     ;!?^'^>  'I    \^  .P^^^y    ^^*"»«    ^^^ 
*  Church  ministers  to  women  more 

than  men.  It  praises  the  feminine  virtues ; 
idealizes  the  feminine  character ;  appeals  to 
feminine  emotions.  Here  is  a  book  •  which 
distinctively  presents  the  religion  of  Christ 
as  a  manly  religion ;  as  an  equipment  for 
strife  and  a  preparation  for  victory.  Sim- 
plicity of  style,  singleness  of  aim,  earnestness 
of  purpose,  an  entire  absence  not  only  of 
cant  but  of  professionalism  in  all  its  forms, 
but  above  all  a  certain  virility  of  spirit,  char- 
acterize these  addresses.  We  pick  out  a 
sentence  by  chance :  "  Small-minded  men 
regard  faith  as  a  theory ;  large-minded  men 
use  it  as  a  practical  working  power  to  get 
things  done  and  done  right."  That  is  the 
kind  of  spirit  that  appeals  to  men.  The 
minister  who  can  tell  men  how  to  get  things 
done  and  done  right  is  the  minister  men 
want  to  hear.  This  is  an  excellent  book  for 
older  boys  and  young  men  to  read.  Will  they 
read  it?  We  are  not  sure  whether  they  will 
read  anything  that  is  neither  immediately 
useful  in  promoting  material  success  nor 
entertaining.  But  it  would  do  them  good, 
and  they  would  find  it  interesting  though  not 
entertaining.  And  it  is  an  admirable  book 
for  ministers  to  study.  For  men  will  listen 
to  such  preaching,  whether  they  will  read  it 
or  not  when  it  is  printed.  More  of  such 
preaching  is  a  great  desideratum  in  the  Amer- 
ican pulpit. 

Jamestown     '^rs.  Roger  A.  Pryor   in  her 
•    *u^  D^-/    vivacious  history  of  the  birth 
i/i  the  fast      e         VT  a^«      •  •        .     r    .J  . 
of  our  Nation,*  is  not  afraid  to 

infuse  into  her  narrative  her  own  spirit  and 
wit.  While  she  adheres  closely  to  assured 
facts,  she  introduces  delightful  bits  from 
ancient  records,  and  spicy  comments  of  her 
own,  making  a  most  entertaining  compound. 
Her  portrayal  of  poor,  unlucky  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  of  the  unhappy  colonists  whom 
he  sent  out  to  the  New  World  reads  like  a 
novel.  Then  enters  King  James,  whom  she 
describes  as  a  low,  base  nature,  with  no  re- 
deeming qualities,  whose  watchword  was  "  I 
am  the  King,"  and  whose  deeds  and  life  were 
grotesque.  Before  he  had  been  three  months 
a  King  he  had  knighted  seven  hundred  men, 
and  within  a  short  time  created  sixty-two 
English  peers.    Mrs.  Pryor's  comment  is, 

1  Baccalaureate  Addresses.  By  Arthur  Twinint  Hadley. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York.    SI,  net. 

3  The  Birth  of  the  Nation- Tamestown.  1607.  By  Mrs. 
Roger  A.  Pryor.  The  Macmulan  Company,  New  York. 
S1.75,  net. 
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"  By  that  same  token,  those  of  us  who  hunger 
for  noble  descent  are  very  shy  of  the  straw- 
berry leaves  that  grew  in  James  the  First's 
time,  and  diligently  seek  for  those  that  flour- 
ished under  the  smiles  of  earlier  potentates." 
She  follows  the  fortunes,  or  rather  the  misfor- 
tunes, of  the  early  colonists,  burdened  by 
weak  governors  and  great  privations,  har- 
assed by  treacherous  Indians  and  dissen- 
sions among  themselves.  Of  Captain  John 
Smith  she  makes  a  hero — faulty  of  course, 
but  a  good  leader  and  of  a  tender  heart  for 
children.  Pocahontas  dances  through  the 
story,  a  gay  little  girl,  until  the  sober  life  of 
her  English  exile  and  her  Puritanic  husband 
quiet  her  down.  The  religious  history,  the 
social  life,  the  political  intrigues,  the  "  labors, 
dangers,  and  sufferings,"  as  old  Paley  said, 
all  are  here,  completing  the  record  of  a  brave 
time  in  our  past.  No  better  book  could  be 
found  to  give  a  lively  impression  of  the  early 
days  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  re- 
fresh our  knowledge  of  the  events  we  are 
now  celebrating  in  old  Jamestown. 

mr  '  '  I  ^c  believe  that  it  was  Cole- 
^  \  .  ridge  who  said  that  there  were 
^  ^^  three  questions  which  a  critic  of 
a  book  ought  to  answer :  first.  What  does  the 
author  attempt  to  do?  second,  Is  it  worth 
doing?  and,  third,  Has  he  done  it  well? 
The  author  of  this  book  *  attempts  to  make 
the  strongest  possible  case  against  municipal 
ownership,  and  we  should  think  that  he  had 
done  it  very  well.  The  reader  of  this  book 
will  probably  find  in  its  pages  all  that  can  be 
said  against  municipal  ownership  of  public 
utilities.  The  author  has  no  doubts  on  the 
subject.  He  is  perfectly  sure  that  municipal 
ownership  in  all  its  forms  is  evil,  and  only 
evil,  and  that  continually.  But  we  do  not 
think  this  is  worth  doing.  The  public  cer- 
tainly wants  information  and  guidance  in 
order  to  come  to  a  wise  decision  on  the 
somewhat  complicated  problem  presented  by 
the  relation  of  the  municipality  to  those  in- 
dustries on  which  the  life  of  the  municipality 
depends.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  end 
will  best  be  served  by  having  one  set  of 
experts  present  all  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  municipal  ownership,  another  set  of 
experts  present  all  the  benefits  and  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  it,  and  a  non-expert 
decide  between  the  two.  What  the  public 
does  very  much  want  is  a  judicial  summing 
up  of  the  whole  case  for  and  against  munici- 
pal ownership  ;  a  clean-cut  discrimination 
between  the  different  forms  of  municipal 
ownership ;  at  least  an  attempt  to  show  the 
adaptation  of  those  different  forms  to  differ- 

'  The  Dangers  of  Municipal  Ownership.  By  Robert  P. 
Porter.  The  Century  Company.  New  York.  $1.80,  net. 
Postage,  20  cents. 


ent  communities  and  different  interests,  and 
the  light  which  experience  both  in  America 
and  abroad  throws  upon  the  problem.  This 
he  will  not  get  from  Mr.  Porter's  book.  He 
starts  out  by  saying  throughout  this  volume, 
"  The  two  terms.  Municipal  Ownership  and 
Municipal  Trading,  should  be  understood  to 
mean  one  and  the  same  thing,"  whereas  it  is 
perfectiy  evident  to  any  one  with  a  dictionary 
before  him  that  ownership  and  trading  do 
not  mean  the  same  thing.  And  he  goes  on  to 
declare  that  the  object  of  his  book  is  to  set 
forth  "the  inherent  defects  of  the  whole 
principle  of  public  trading."  We  do  not 
think  that  a  book  founded  on  this  lack  of  dis- 
crimination, and  taking  for  itself  this  sole 
object,  will  be  of  any  great  help  to  the  stu- 
dent of  this  problem. 

The  Sie       f    ^^    better    characterization 
f.P     •'of  these  essays  *  by  Professor 
'•^  Hilty  can  be  found  than  that 

of  Professor  Peabody,  who  calls  them  tran- 
quilly reflective  and  keenly  observant.  The 
writer,  a  man  engaged  in  expounding  con- 
stitutional law  in  the  University  of  Bern, 
looks  upon  life  with  judicial  candor,  and  is 
moved  deeply  by  human  needs  and  sorrow. 
The  range  of  his  subjects — from  Sin  and 
Sorrow  to  What  is  Culture  ? — shows  how  to 
be  indeed  "  a  spiritually-minded  man  of  the 
world."  He  is  peculiarly  fitted  from  that 
evident  fact  to  touch  both  the  spiritual  and 
the  worldly  among  his  readers.  When  he 
treats  of  the  knowledge  of  men,  the  compre- 
hension of  character,  he  is  almost  alarmingly 
shrewd.  He  says  the  knowledge  of  men 
rests  upon  a  basis  of  pessimism,  joined  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  love  for  human 
kind,  and  the  first  step  is  self-knowledge, 
self-improvement.  He  gives  a  curious  esti- 
mate of  women,  who,  he  thinks,  are  more 
easy  to  understand  than  men,  and  for  whom 
it  is  harder  to  be  spiritual,  good,  and  noble. 
"  A  truly  noble  woman,"  he  says, "  stands  on 
a  higher  level  of  moral  perfection  than  the 
best  man."  In  his  judgment  of  women  there 
is  a  clear  echo  of  that  article  of  German 
faith,  "  Kirchen,  Kuchen,  Kindern."  The 
essay  upon  Transcendental  Hope  is  lofty  and 
most  stimulating,  reflecting  the  noblest  senti- 
ments, and  interpreting  life  here  and  here- 
after from  the  disciplined  standpoint  of  a 
man  acquainted  with  sorrow,  sin,  and  vic- 
tory. As  Professor  Peabody  says,  the  writer 
who  speaks  with  confidence  of  the  realities 
of  idealism  and  who  faces  experience  with  a 
serene  hope  is  eagerly  welcomed  as  a  teacher 
by  the  thoughtful. 

'  The  Steps  of  Life.  Further  Fs^avR  on  Happiness.  By 
Carl  Hiltv.  Tran«laied  bv  Melvin  Brandow.  The  Mac- 
millan  Comjiaiiy,  New  York.    $1.25,  net. 


Letters  to   The  Outlook 


FILIPINO    WOMEN   AND   DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE 

I  am  sending  you  a  unique  production — 
the  original  of  an  essay  by  a  young  Filipina, 
entitled  "  What  the  Study  of  Domestic  Sci- 
ence Means  to  the  Filipino  Woman."  It 
was  read  as  a  graduating  essay  at  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Philippine  Normal  School, 
which  school  is  a  part  of  the  insular  school 
system,  on  the  30th  of  March  of  last  year. 
The  writer  is  seventeen  years  of  age,  has 
studied  English  four  years  and  attended 
lectures  and  worked  experimentally  in  the 
course  of  Domestic  Science,  or  the  science 
of  home-making,  offered  by  the  public  school 
system  here,  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks  only 
previous  to  her  graduation.  In  her  essay 
she  wrote : 

1  wish  to  show  you  why  it  is  especially  necessary 
that  the  women  of  the  Philippines  should  receive  in- 
structions in  Domestic  Science.  Consider  the  food 
condition.  It  is  a  common  practice  among  the  poor 
to  eat  in  the  public  tiendas.  Often  the  food  is  not 
nourishing,  and  is  prepared  with  little  attention  to 
cleanliness.  Diseases  are  contracted  and  spread,  for 
the  foods  themselves  are  often  adulterated  or  poisoned. 
Domestic  Science  trains  the  woman  to  select  nourish- 
ing food  and  to  prepare  it  in  her  own  home,  with  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness,  and  to  cook  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  be  digestible  and  nourishing.  It  is  not  the  aim  of 
Domestic  Science  to  introduce  rich  foreign  foods  or 
foreign  ways  of  living.  There  are  plenty  of  rich  and 
nutritious  foods  in  this  country,  if  they  are  only  pre- 
pared in  the  proper  way.  The  aim  of  Domestic  Sci- 
ence is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  to  elevate  the 
ignorant  mass  to  a  higher  level,  and  to  make  it  phys- 
ically and  mentally  strong. 

Another  evil  to  be  fought  in  the  Philippines  is  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases.  We  are  all  aware  that 
cholera,  fever,  and  other  terrible  plagues  have  visited 
and  still  visit  the  country.  These  epidemics  have 
caused  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  people,  and  the  pop> 
ulation  of  the  country  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Tuber- 
culosis is  growing  and  spreading.  Great  numbers  of 
people  become  the  victims  of  this  disease  every  year. 
What  is  the  cause  of  these  epidemics  that  prove  such 
calamities  ? . . .  The  condition  of  the  homes.  Municipal 
sanitation  is  nothing  but  the  growth  of  the  household 
sanitation.  The  condition  of  the  town  is  determined  by 
the  sanitation  of  the  households.  In  Manila,  where 
Chinese  homes  abound,  it  is  especially  necessary  that 
sanitary  homes  be  insisted  upon,  and  this  is  one  field 
o.jen  to  the  educated  Filipino  woman.  We  need 
women  who  will  fight  this  evil. 

Domestic  Science  also  trains  the  woman  to  be  a 
home  physician.  This  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
needs  of  our  country.  Think  of  the  times  when  the 
cholera  epidemic  visits  the  Philippines.  The  mortal- 
ity is  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  women  in  the  way  of 
giving  the  proper  care  to  the  patients  and  victims.  If 
the  woman  knows  how  to  be  a  physician  in  her  own 
household,  she  would  not  wait  for  a  busy  doctor.  She 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  applying  remedies  as  soon 
as  possible.    How  many  lives  would  be  saved  then  ! 

The  slow  growth  of  the  Philippine  population  is  due 
to  causes  that  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  women. 
Wh?^  is  the  main  cause  of  the  cpnstant  death  of 
infa»»*s  ?  Every  one  of  us  is  aware  that  it  is  due  to  the 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  mothers.    We  must  realize 


that  our  Philippines  loses  one  of  her  citizens  whenever 
an  infant  dies.  How  many  hundreds  of  citizens 
has  she  lost  during  the  last  few  years !  It  has  been 
the  common  saying  of  the  ignorant  mothers,  whenever 
their  infants  die,  that  *'  it  has  been  the  will  of  God  to 
take  their  children."  It  is  not  the  will  of  God  to 
deprive  them  of  their  children.  It  is  not  the  will  of 
God  to  depopulate  our  beloved  country.  It  is  the  pun- 
ishment he  sends  upon  women  for  failing  to  give  the 
proper  care  to  the  innocent  children.  It  is  their  pun- 
ishment for  disobeying  the  laws  of  health.  Now  we 
see  how  necessary  it  is  for  our  women  to  study  Domes- 
tic Science. 

MissTirona,  the  writer  of  the  essay,  is  but 
one  of  a  great  class  of  Filipino  girls  who 
have  been  and  will  be  educated  to  go  among 
their  people  and  teach  whatever  they  have 
themselves  been  taught.  These  girls  come 
yearly  to  Manila  to  the  Insular  Central  Nor- 
mal School  from  all  parts  of  the  islands. 
When  they  first  began  to  come,  the  question 
arose  as  to  where  and  how  they  could  be 
housed.  It  was  a  self-evident  fact  that  the 
Insular  Government  could  not  provide  a 
home  entirely  free  of  charge,  and  it  was 
equally  well  recognized  that  to  bring  young 
girls  from  the  provinces,  practically  from  the 
country,  and  house  them  any  and  everywhere, 
would  be  a  course  unjust  to  the  individual, 
and  one,  as  well,  from  which  favorable  results 
from  an  educational  point  of  view  could  not 
be  expected.  So,  under  these  circumstances. 
General  James  F.  Smith,  then  Secretary  of 
Public  Instruction  and  now  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Islands,  largely  through  his 
own  personal  and,  I  might  almost  say,  un- 
official efforts,  secured  a  house  for  which  the 
Government  was  willing  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
which  he  did  much  himself  towards  furnish- 
ing, in  which  the  native  girls  of  the  Normal 
School  could  live  while  resident  in  Manila 
for  study. 

In  it  resides  with  the  girls,  who  have  aver- 
aged about  sixty  a  month  during  the  last 
year,  a  most  wholesome,  practical,  cultured, 
and  self-sacrificing  American  woman,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Coleman,  who,  by  her  work  for  and 
influence  on  these  girls,  has  proved  beyond 
cavil  the  wisdom  and  the  beneficial  effect  of 
this  method  of  taking  care  of  the  future  corps 
of  native  teachers. 

But  the  demands  for  space  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  capacity  of  the  house.  The  need 
of  a  permanent  home  for  this  work  is  impera- 
tive !  The  Educational  Department  and  the 
Insular  Government  are  not  able  to  meet  it, 
and  it  is,  besides,  work  for  the  philanthropist 
rather  than  for  the  Government. 

My  idea  and  hope  is  that  if  you  will  present 
this  need  to  the  public,  some  one  or  many  may 
be  found  who  will  do  for  these  g^rls  what  Mrs. 
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Elliott  Shepard  and  others  have  done  for  self- 
supporting  women  at  home  in  giving  them 
the  Margaret  Louise  Home  in  New  York 
City  and  others  of  its  character  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  work  that  should  appeal 
to  the  patriotic  as  well  as  the  philanthropic, 
for  not  alone  will  these  girls  who  come  and 
go  between  Manila  and  the  provinces  as 
intellectual  and  social  missionaries  be  bene- 
fited, but  through  them  the  whole  Filipino 
people  will  feel  the  uplifting  influence  of 
such  a  home  center,  and  our  Government 
be  thereby  helped  in  its  great  altruistic 
scheme. 

The  Insular  Government  has  already  laid 
aside  the  land  for  the  hoped-for  dormitory, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  in  a  new  doimitory 
the  girls  shall  still  pay,  as  they  do  now, 
twenty  pesos  Philippine  currency,  or  ten  dol- 
lars gold,  a  month  for  their  actual  living 
expenses;  so  that  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  this  movement  a  success  is  the  building 
and  equipment,  which  would  represent  not 
over  1150,000  to  |200,000. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  whole  house  a 
model  for  a  home,  so  that  in  taking  care  of 
such  a  home  the  girls  will  learn  experiment- 
ally model  housekeeping.  .In  addition,  an 
infirmary  under  the  same  roof  is  wanted, 
that  instruction  may  be  given  during  any 
illness  of  the  girls  themselves  in  the  home 
care  of  the  sick,  about  which  there  is  among 
the  masses  dense  and  lamentable  ignorance 
as  well  as  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  super- 
stition ;  and,  finally,  a  laundry  for  instruction 
in  a  safer  and  more  advanced  method  of 
laundrying  than  that  ordinarily  employed  in 
the  islands. 

All  these  departments  can  form  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  dormitory,  and  the  work  in 
them  can  be  done  by  the  girls  themselves. 

It  is  not  proposed  by  any  means  to  uproot 
entirely  the  Filipino  habits  of  living,  but 
only  to  adapt  American  civilization  to  Fili- 
pino needs,  until  by  the  workings  of  the  law 
of  evolution  the  Filipino  of  the  masses  shall 
come  into  a  recognition  of  the  essential  dif- 
ferences in  the  standards  of  living  between 
a  wholly  civilized  and  a  partly  civilized 
people. 

Mary  S.  Fergusson. 

CATHOLICISM  VERSUS  THEOCRACY 

It  was  supposed,  I  fear,  by  some,  that 
the  paper  which  I  addressed  to  you  in  con 
nection  with  the  ecclesiastical  crisis  in 
France  was  an  attack  on  Catholicism.  An 
attack  on  Catholicism  was  as  far  as  possible 
from  my  intention,  and  would  have  been 
utterly  at  variance  with  my  sentiment.    The 


day  may  come  when  Christendom  will  be 
one  a^ain,  though  by  no  means  on  the  Hilde- 
brandic  plan.  Catholicism  is  religion.  It 
was  the  form  of  Christianity  which  prevailed 
in  the  western  Church  during  the  centuries 
before  Hildebrand.  The  theocracy  founded 
by  Hildebrand  was  a  temporal  power,  claim- 
ing, as  the  Syllabus  framed  by  the  Ultra- 
montanes  does  now,  the  right  of  using  force, 
though  its  claim  to  the  command  of  force  is 
based  upon  religious  supremacy..  For  the 
temporal  usurpations  and  crimes  of  the 
•  Papacy  the  theocracy,  not  the  religion,  has  to 
answer.  Not  on  the  religion  but  on  the  the- 
ocracy rests  the  guilt  of  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  by  the  Normans  under  the 
Papal  banner ;  of  the  civil  wars  kindled  by 
Papal  ambition  in  Germany;  of  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Albigenses,  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  of 
Alva's  butcheries  in  the  Netherlands,  of  the 
murder  of  William  the  Silent;  of  the  con- 
spiracies against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots,  of  Jesuitism,  and  of  all  the  evils 
which  Jesuitism  has  wrought.  Catholicism 
can  hardly  resent,  even  if  it  refuses  to 
accept,  the  version  of  history  which  would 
clear  it  of  such  stains. 

GoLDwiN  Smith. 

Toronto,  April  9, 1907. 

JAPANESE  FEELING  IN  HAWAII 

An  interesting  item  showing  Japanese  feel- 
ing in  Hawaii  is  the  proposal  to  enter  the 
United  States  by  way  of  Mexico.  The  Jap- 
anese here  have  been  told  that  the  wages 
there  are  higher  than  here,  being  three  dollars 
Mexican  per  day,  and  they  also  wish  to  show 
that  they  intend  to  leave  Hawaii  and  go  else- 
where whenever  they  have  a  mind.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  published  in  a  Japanese 
newspaper,  the  Hawaii  Jiyu  Shimbun,  ar- 
rangements are  now  being  made  to  charter 
a  steamer  for  carrying  the  Japanese,  who 
wish  to  leave  these  islands,  to  Mexico.  This 
report  is  also  confirmed  from  other  sources 
The  Jiyu  Shimbun's  account  of  this  new 
plan  is  as  follows : 

Planning  to  send  a  steamer  to  Mexico.  Since  the 
Japanese  exclusion  law  has  gone  into  effect  and  the 
laborers  here  can  no  longer  go  to  the  mainland,  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  between  some  Japanese 
and  some  white  men  to  charter  a  steamer  and  take  the 
laborers  to  Mexico.  The  Japanese  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  this  scheme  is  going  to  Japan  in  the  near 
future  to  arrange  the  matter  of  chartering  a  suitable 
steamer.  In  order  to  go  to  Mexico  the  steamer  of  any 
nationality  may  be  used,  the  American  coasting  law 
not  applying  in  that  case.  If  this  movement  is  once 
started,  the  Japanese  laborers  will  leave  this  island 
en  masse. 

Honolulu.  E.  W.  ThwinG. 
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Hie  stove  of  M  Work 

This  oil  stove  of  new  principle  and  design  has  advantages 
over  all  other  kinds  of  stoves  regardless  of  fuel.  It  will  toast, 
roast,  bake,  broil,  fry  as  well  as  any  coal,  wood  or  gas  range, 
with  less  expense  of  fuel  and  less  trouble  to  the  cook.    With  the 

NEW  PERFECnON 

Wiek  Bhie  name  (HI  Cook-Sfove> 


you  have  any  degree  of  heat  at 
your  instant  control  with  the 
turn  of  the  wrist. 

Ideal  for  summer  cooking. 
Produces  a  clean,  blue,  con- 
centrated flame,  confined  by 
enameled  chimneys  which  pre- 
vent heat  being  thrown  off  to 
make  an  unbearable  tempera* 
ture  in  the  kitchen. 

Made  in  three  sizes,  with  one, 
two,  and  three  burners.  Every 
stove  warranted.  If  not  at 
your  dealer's,  write  our  nearest 
agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


The  I^O  LAMT 

Is  the  best  lamp  for  aU-roimd  household  use.  Made  of 
brass  and  beautifully  nickeled.  Perfectly  constructed. 
Absolutely  safe.  Suitable  for  library,  dining-room,  par- 
lor or  bedroom.  Every  lamp  warranted.  If  not  at 
your  dealer's,  write  to  our  nearest  agency. 
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STANDARD  OIL.  COH^PANY 

( Iiicorporaic<l) 


No  Other  Food  Product  has  a  Like  Riecord 

Baker's  Cocoa 

'I  ^  ^    Years  of  Successful 


Manufacture 

_  liest   Awards 
Europe  and  America 


^I^O    Highest    Awards    in 


Kesifttcred  U.  i>.  Fai.  Uthce 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  it  is  delicious; 
highly  nourishing,  easily  digested,  fitted  to  repair 
wasted   strength,  preserve   health,  prolong  life. 

DtrecUons  for  preparing  more  than  one  hundred  dainty 
dishes  in  our  Choice  Recipe  Book  sent  free  on  request 

Walter  Baker  £i  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER.  MASS. 
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JOHN    WATSON    (IAN    MACLAREN) 


The  Ma.n  Who    Knows   the   value   of   economy  ini 
I>         iU     R*ll        maintenance  and  operation  of    an 
^  automobile. 


J 


He  appreciates  the  advantages  of  constructive  featur 
that  insure  immunity  from  trouble — servicability  at  all  times, 
under  all  conditions.  The  WAYNE,  v^ith  its  selective  rear 
axle  transmission,  its  simplified  power  pleuit,  its  great  strength 

and  extreme  flex- 
ibility not  only  gives 
assurance  of  slight 
cost  of  upkeep  and 
operation;  it  makes 
good  every  time. 
Model  N.  30-35  H.  P..  $2,500.  Ejcclusive    fcatures 

that  appeal  to  the  discriminating  motorist;  the  use  of  none 
but  the  best  materials,  executed  by  the  most  skillful  mechanics 
obtainable,  and  close  attention  to  each  detail,  however 
minute,  have  combined  to  produce  a  car  that  from  every 
point  of  view  stands  pre-eminent. 


Four 
Models 


1907 


3<M5  H.  P..  Five  PaMcnger  Tounni  Cmr 


f  2.500        35  H.  P.,  Five  PftM«nffer  Touring  C*r 
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Ian  Ataclaren 


Dr.  John  Watson's  first 
visit  to  this  country  was 
made  eleven  years  ago,  when  he  came 
over  at  the  invitation  of  Yale  University 
to  deliver  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures. 
His  great  popularity  had  come  a  year 
earlier,  on  the  publication  of  "  Beside 
the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  and  the  lectures 
which  he  delivered  in  this  country  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Yale  course  were 
crowded  everjrwhere.  Vast  audiences 
were  charmed  by  his  simplicity,  his 
obvious  sincerity,  his  abundant  Scotch 
humor,  his  sympathetic  character-draw- 
ing, and  the  pathos  of  rustic  life  of 
which  he  was  a  master.  Three  years 
later  he  came  again  to  this  country,  and 
was  again  greeted  by  a  host  of  friends. 
In  February  he  came  for  the  third  time, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Pittsburg.  No  sooner 
had  he  arrived  than  invitations  to  speak 
and  lecture  poured  in  upon  him  from  all 


Price  $3  a  year 
V  10  cents  a  copy 

parts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that,  though  the  wave  of  his  popu- 
larity as  a  writer  had  subsided,  his  name 
had  lost  little  of  its  drawing  quality. 
Death  came  to  him  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  more 
than  three  thousand  miles  from  his  home, 
but  if  he  had  died  in  Liverpool  he  would 
not  have  died  among  warmer  and  more 
deeply  attached  friends.  As  Ian  Mac- 
laren  he  came  suddenly,  in  1894,  to  a 
world- wide  reputation  among  English- 
speaking  peoples.  He  was  then  forty- 
four  years  old,  of  Scotch  Highland  blood, 
the  son  of  a  mother  who  spoke  the  Gaelic 
tongue,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  Master  of 
Arts  degree,  a  student,  of  theology  later 
at  New  College  in  the  Scottish  capital 
and  at  Tiibingen,  Germany.  He  be- 
longed, during  his  academic  days,  to  one 
of  those  groups  of  brilliant  students  who 
from  time  to  time  enliven  the  quiet  air 
of  academic  closes  and  leave  a  last- 
ing reputation  among  undergraduates. 
Among  Dr.  Watson's  fellow-students 
were  Henry  Drummond,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith,  and 
Dr.  Stalker.  After  ordination  Dr.  Wat- 
son had  ministerial  charges  in  Perth- 
shire and  at  Glasgow,  and  in  1880  was 
called  to  a  very  important  Presbyterian 
church  in  Liverpool,  of  which  he  re- 
mained the  eminently  successful  pastor 
until  two  years  ago,  when  he  resigned. 
A  talk  on  Scottish  life  which  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson Nicoll  happened  to  hear  led  to  the 
writing  of  some  sketches  descriptive  of 
Scottish  character  by  Dr.  Watson,  and 
the  subsequent  publication  of  these 
sketches  in  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush."  Very  few  books  have  attained 
so  sudden  or  so  great  a  popularity.  It 
was  followed  by  seven  or  eight  later 
volumes  of  stories,  and  by  nine  or  ten 
volumes  of  religious  inspiration  or  teach- 
ing, in  which  the  vigor,  freshness,  and 
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independence  of  the  newer  and  broader 
theology  found  vital  and  inspiring  ex- 
pression. Dr.  Watson  was  a  man  of 
unusual  personal  charm.  His  Highland 
blood,  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  gave 
his  imagination  a  touch  of  mysticism, 
which  softened  without  weakening  his 
vigor  of  character  and  directness  of 
nature.  He  was  a  delightful  compan- 
ion, a  bom  story-teller,  a  striking  and 
vivid  preacher,  and  at  least  one  of  the 
characters  of  his  fiction.  Doctor  McLure, 
is  likely  to  hold  a  place  among  the  orig- 
inal creations  of  British  no\elists. 


The  spectacle  of  the  young 
i;^       King     of    Spain     defying 

century-old  etiquette  in  his 
search  for  a  bride  and  in  his  courtship 
interested  the  whole  world  a  year  ago. 
He  married  the  princess  of  his  choice, 
Ena  of  Battenberg,  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria's  youngest  daughter  and  niece 
of  Edward  VII.  When,  returning  from 
their  wedding,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain  narrowly  escaped  assassination, 
the  whole  world  rejoiced  with  Spain.  It 
now  rejoices  again  at  the  birth  of  a  child 
to  this  simple  and  natural  royal  pair.  In 
no  country  is  court  etiquette  on  such  oc- 
casions so  rigid  as  in  Spain.  When  the 
hour  of  birth  is  known  to  be  near,  Spanish 
traditions  demand  that  all  the  members  of 
the  royal  house,  grandees,  ambassadors, 
and  high  officials,  shall,  in  full  regalia,  re- 
pair to  the  Royal  Palace.  So  sudden  was 
the  summons  last  week  that  some  per- 
sonages were  obliged  to  don  their  court 
costumes  in  their  carriages  on  the  way, 
to  the  amusement  of  the  crowds  in  the 
streets.  When  the  bell  of  the  palace 
b^^an  to  ring,  announcing  the  birth,  the 
crowds  made  noisy  demonstrations  of 
satisfaction,  which,  however,  stopped 
when  the  fifteenth  report  sounded.  If 
no  more  were  to  be  heard,  the  baby  was 
a  girl ;  if  more,  it  was  a  boy.  At  the  six- 
teenth report  a  universal  shout  of  "  Un 
chico  I"  (A  boy)  rent  the  air,  and  the 
crowd  went  wild  with  delight.  Another 
quaint  Spanish  custom  demands  that  the 
Prime  Minister  shall  be  present  at  the 
birth,  but  this  custom  is  now  reduced  to 
a  formality.  Senor  Maura  awaited  in  an 
anteroom,  and,  after  receiving  the  news 


of  the  birth  and  the  sex  of  the  child, 
entered  the  apartment  where  the  Court 
was  congregated  and  proclaimed  the 
event.  Shortly  after,  the  King  himself 
appeared  with  the  infant  in  his  arms, 
and,  smiling  with  boyish  pride,  said, 
"  I  present  to  you  my  beloved  son. 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  successor  to 
the  throne  of  Spain,  to  whom  my  dear 
wife,  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  has  just 
g^ven  birth."  The  solemn  dignitaries 
thereupon  forgot  all  etiquette  and 
cheered  heartily.  The  King  was  then 
obliged  repeatedly  to  acknowledge,  from 
the  balcony,  the  tumult  of  greetings  from 
the  crowd  of  people  beneath.  Later 
in  the  day  he  acknowledged  this  popular 
devotion  in  a  practical  way,  by  ordering 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  Madrid,  proclaiming 
a  three  days*  holiday  throughout  the 
country,  and  decreeing  the  pardon  of 
thousands  of  prisoners. 


.  For  •  the  moment  political 
S  ^lidmii  ^P^^*^  seems  united.  Even 
the  Republicans  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  popularity  of  the  young 
Queen,  whose  beauty,  grace,  and  demo- 
cratic manner  a  year  ago  so  endeared 
her  to  the  people  that  a  crown  was  bought 
for  her  by  public  subscription,  every 
village  in  Spain  contributing.  The  birth 
of  a  son  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain 
is  more  significant  than  any  other  simi- 
lar event  elsewhere  would  be,  because  no 
country  has-  been  in  greater  peril  from 
anti-dynastic  attempts.  It  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  smother  all  the  plots  of  the  Carl- 
ists  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Republi- 
cans on  the  other.  Spain  seems  as  little 
ready  for  Carlist  autocracy  as  for  repub- 
lican responsibility.  Last  week's  event, 
therefore,  will  relieve  all  those  who 
desire  the  peace  and  political  solidity 
of  Spain  by  assuring,  humanly  speak- 
ing, the  direct  male  succession  to  the 
throne.  The  baby's  title,  that  of  the  first- 
born son  of  the  King  of  Spain,  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Both 
Wales  and  the  Asturias  are  principalities, 
the  refuge  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  who 
long  remained  unconquered.  The  new 
baby,  a  great-grandson  of  Queen  Victoria 
of  England,  will  also  be  a  link  binding 
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together  England  and  Spain  as  they  have 
not  been  for  centuries,  through  a  family 
alliance  crowning  the  friendly  under- 
standing brought  about  by  Edward  VII. 
Thus  one  more  guarantee  has  been  added 
to  those  by  which  that  wise  monarch  has 
aided  in  making  the  peace  of  Europe 
more  sure. 


The  Irish 


In  ruling  Ireland  the  problem 

/"VS^w    confronting  the  British  Gov- 
LQnd  Bill  ^  L      1  ^       1     ^ 

emment  has  been  not  only  to 

bring  order,  liberty,  and  wealth  out  of 
chaos,  privation,  and  poverty,  but  also 
to  make  law  and  order  coincide  with  the 
feelings  and  will  of  the  Irish  people.  In 
this  effort  the  British  Liberals  have  been 
by  no  means  alone.  One  of  the  most 
far-reaching  Irish  reforms  is  embodied 
in  the  law  passed  some  years  ago  by  the 
Conservatives  for  the  institution  of  local 
self-government  in  Ireland.  The  law 
works  unsatisfactorily,  however,  in  the 
congested  districts.  It  now  appropriately 
and  logically  finds  its  complement  in 
a  bill  introduced  last  week  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in 
the  present  Liberal  Cabinet.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  was  excellently  timed 
to  follow  the  reception  given  by  the  Irish 
Nationalists  to  the  visiting  Colonial 
Premiers,  all  of  whom  advocate  the  greatj 
est  p>ossible  self-government  to  Ireland! 
If  the  British  Government  can  grant  a 
Constitution  to  the  distant  Transvaal, 
lately  in  arms  against  England,  estab- 
lishing a  Parliament  and  full  local  self- 
government  ;  if  the  Transvaal's  first 
Premier,  General  Botha  of  Boer  War 
fame,  can  be  welcomed  as  he  has  been 
in  England  by  all  parties  alike,  as  no 
Colonial  Premier  has  been  welcomed, 
why  then  are  self-governmental  powers 
withheld  from  Ireland,  three  hours  away 
from  Great  Britain,  and  for  six  cen- 
turies a  member  of  the  Empire,  bound 
to  England  by  closer  ties  than  can  exist 
between  the  home  land  and  any  of 
her  colonies?  The  coincidence  of  the 
Colonial  Premiers*  visit  with  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  would  have  been  im- 
pressive enough  if  it  had  been  framed 
along  the  lines  of  the  two  measures  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Bui  Mr.  Birreirs  is  no  Home  Rule  Bill. 


It  does  not  even  grant  legislative  powers. 
It  confers  no  right  to  levy  or  remove 
taxes,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges  or  the  control  of  the 
constabulary.  But  it  does  take  over  the 
control  of  the  departments  of  agriculture, 
education,  public  works,  congested  dis- 
tricts, and  the  registrar's  office.  The 
cost  of  administering  these  departments 
is  about  ten  million  dollars  a  year.  Mr. 
Birrell  would  have  this  amount  increased 
by  one-third,  the  total  to  constitute  the 
annual  supply  to  an  Irish  treasury. 
These  departments  mark  the  limits  of 
the  activities  of  the  National  Irish  Coun- 
cil to  be  created,  with  eighty-two  mem- 
bers elected  by  a  franchise  which  shall 
include  peers  and  women,  and  twenty- 
four  members  nominated  by  the  King 
for  the  first  session  and  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  succeeding  sessions.  The 
Council's  powers  would  cover  those  now 
exercised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
the  Chief  Secretary  in  the  above  depart- 
ments, and  its  action  must  be  approved 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  If  he  "  re- 
serves "  his  approval  (Mr.  Birrell's  polite 
word  for  "  veto "),  the  Chief  Secretary 
will  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  action 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Moreover, 
a  greater  counterbalance  to  a  possible 
misuse  of  power  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
is  found  in  the  provisions  that  no  relig- 
ious belief  shall  be  a  disqualification  to 
hold  office,  that  no  preference  shall  be 
shown  to  any  religious  denomination  in 
official  appointments,  and  that  any  ap- 
pointment in  contravention  of  this  prin- 
ciple shall  be  invalid. 


Criticisms 


Of  course  such  a  moderate 


measure  as  is  Mr.  Birrell's 
does  not  satisfy  either  English  Conserva- 
tives or  Irish  Radicals.  Speaking  for 
the  first,  the  London  Times  declares 
that  by  it  England  would  be  duped  into 
giving  away  bit  by  bit  what  she  had 
refused  to  give  away  wholesale.  Speak- 
ing for  the  second,  Mr.  John  Redmond, 
leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  said  that  if  the  bill 
were  offered  as  a  substitute  for  Home 
Rule  he  would  reject  it  instantly.  He 
regarded  it,  however,  but  as  a  step 
toward  Home  Rule,  and  hence  it  would 
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have  the  consideration  of  the  National- 
ists— men  apparently  less  than  ever 
weary  of  demanding  a  separate,  elected 
National  Assembly  for  Ireland,  with  full 
legislative  powers,  who  naturally  scorn 
the  idea  of  including  nominated  mem- 
bers as  undemocratic,  and  only  consider 
Mr.  Birreirs  measure  at  all  because,  in 
their  opinion,  it  provides  for  Ireland  the 
minimum  of  reform  which  she  can  accept. 
But  the  Irish  Radicals  are  not  alone  in 
regretting  the  moderation  of  this  meas- 
ure. The  author  of  the  bill  himself,  and 
his  chief.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  the  Liberal  Premier,  are  convinced 
Home  Rulers.  They  would  doubtless  like 
to  draft  a  measure  as  radical  as  the  Glad- 
stone Home  Rule  Bills.  The  present 
measure  represents  not  only  a  substan- 
tial step  in  the  direction  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment ;  it  is  also  a  clever  compromise 
between  the  concessions  of  the  Conserva- 
tives and  the  demands  of  the  Nationalists. 
While  in  the  House  of  Commons,  during 
the  debate  on  the  bill,  the  Government 
will  have  to  defend  itself  against  National- 
ist amendments  and  yet  retain  National- 
ist votes  on  the  measure  as  a  whole,  in 
the  House  of  Lords  it  must  meet  the  great 
Tory  majority  there.  Fortunately,  at 
piesent  the  House  of  Lords  is  in  a  com- 
paratively complaisant  mood.  Some  of 
its  members  have  been  reading  the 
writing  on  the  wall — "  The  Lords  must 
be  mended  or  ended." 


xr    D    1    ^-      'T    'M    Last   week,  m  the 
No  Protective  Tariff     ^      r  c  r^ 

far  England  Conference  of  Co- 

lonial  Premiers  at 
London,  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,  made  a  final  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  question  of  tariff 
preference,  which  had  apparently  been 
disposed  of  earlier  in  the  week  by 
Mr.  Asquith,  the  Government's  spokes- 
man, who  declared  against  it.  Mr. 
Deakin  submitted  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  levying  a  tariff  of  one  per  cent,  on  all 
foreign  goods  imported  into  any  port 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  suggested  that 
the  money  so  obtained  form  a  subsidy 
fund  to  be  applied  to  such  Imperial  mat- 
ters as  the  laying  of  cables.  But  the  reso- 
lution fell  to  the  ground,  being  opposed 
not  only  by  the  Government,  but  by  Sir 


Wilfrid  Laurier,  Premier  of  Canada,  and 
by  General  Botha,  Premier  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  Government,  of  course,  ad- 
heres to  its  formal  statement  to  the 
Colonial  Premiers  that  tariff  preferences 
would  involve  the  establishment  of  a 
new  system  of  duties  infringing  upon  the 
principle  of  free  trade — a  principle  em- 
phatically reasserted  at  the  recent  gen- 
eral election.  While  colonies  might  hold 
preferential  tariffs  as  vital  to  their  inter- 
est, it  adds,  the  Government  holds  free 
trade  as  vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  truth,  the  discus- 
sion of  tariff  preferences  was  closed 
before  the  Conference  began.  Only  a 
quarter  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  with  the  colonies.  Hence 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  in  order 
to  promote  the  interests  of  this  one-fourth 
England  would  make  sacrifices  certain 
to  injure  the  interests  of  the  other  three- 
fourths.  For  tariff  preferences  made  by 
England  in  favor  of  colonial  products 
would  involve  the  imposition  of  protective 
duties  on  similar  commodities  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  and  this  in  turn 
would  provoke  retaliation.  Thus,  as 
any  one  might  have  prophesied,  the 
really  vital  question  for  debate  at  the 
Colonial  Conference  has  been  decided 
against  discrimination  favoring  colonial 
products,  at  least  so  long  as  the  present 
Liberal  Government  shall  last.  Of 
course  there  is  no  question  concerning 
the  desire  among  all  members  of  the 
Empire  for  a  closer  union.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  that 
colonial  union  could  best  be  brought 
about  by  emphasizing  the  commercial 
side ;  and  while  a  true  commercial  union 
for  the  Empire  might  involve  a  departure 
from  the  principles  of  free  trade,  such  a 
union  would  inevitably  grow  into  a 
political  organization,  because  there 
would  have  to  be  a  Council  of  the  Em- 
pire to  decide  on  all  questions  relating 
to  the  protection  of  Imperial  commerce, 
among  which  would  necessarily  be  that 
of  Imperial  defense.  However  attractive 
this  scheme  may  be  to  protectionists,  it 
has  not  appealed  either  to  the  majority 
of  voters  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
prefer  three-fourths  to  one-fourth,  or  to 
those  colonists  who  prefer  to  be  under  no 
obligations  to  the  mother  country  and  to 
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retain  such  freedom  of  action  that  they 
could  even  discriminate  against  her  if 
necessary.  The  loyalty  of  England*s  self- 
governing  colonies  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  or  by  any 
provisions  for  common  military  defense. 


,„_,_.  A  broad  develop- 

"TWa^""^""  mentinourCentral 
and  South  Ameri- 
can policy  has  been  marked  by  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Santo  Domingan  Treaty 
by  the  Santo  Domingan  Congress,  follow- 
ing the  recent  ratification  of  that  treaty 
by  the  United  States  Senate.  The  main 
alteration  in  the  treaty  as  it  stands,  com- 
pared with  the  original  agreement,  lies 
in  the  elimination  of  the  clause  provid- 
ing for  the  adjustment  by  our  Govern- 
ment of  the  claims  of  holders  of  Santo 
Domingan  bonds.  The  treaty  retains, 
however,  the  features  of  the  agreement 
which  provide  for  the  administration  of 
the  customs  service  by  our  agents.  The 
alteration  of  the  original  agreement  has 
been  made  possible  by  n^otiation  with 
foreign  creditors  whereby  the  indebted- 
ness has  been  reduced.  A  firm  of  New 
York  City  bankers  will  now  undertake 
the  conversion  of  the  debt  and  the  float- 
ing of  the  new  bonds  to  be  issued  to 
retire  the  old  obligations.  Hence  our 
Government  is  relieved  of  some  onerous 
and  possibly  unpleasant  tasks  imposed 
by  the  original  proposal,  and  is  left 
merely  in  the  capacity  of  a  revenue  col- 
lector. Our  Government's  success  in 
this  r51e  has  already  proved  the  wisdom 
of  President  Roosevelt's  action.  Per- 
haps for  the  first  time  in  Domingan  his- 
tory, the  revenues  have  been  regularly 
collected.  This  in  turn  has  naturally 
tended  continually  to  improve  foreign 
relations  for  the  Domingan  half  of 
the  island  of  Ha3rti,  and  has  also 
brought  about  better  internal  condi- 
tions of  self-respect  and  order.  Judg- 
ing from  our  experience  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo during  the  past  twelve  months, 
a  continuance  of  this  kind  of  control 
would  seem  to  be  amply  warranted. 
Certainly  the  Santo  Domingan  Govern- 
ment has  had  more  available  money 
during  the  period  of  our  operation  of  its 
finances  than  at  any  other  time  in  its 


history.  That  period  dates  from  Decem- 
ber, 1 904,  when  President  Morales,  beset 
by  revolutionists,  and  hoping  to  obtain 
the  moral  supporfof  the  United  States 
Government,  then  pressing  a  settlement 
of  its  citizens'  claims  against  Santo 
Domingo,  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Captain  Dillingham,  of  our  navy, 
under  the  terms  of  which  its  custom- 
houses were  to  be  occupied  by  American 
ofiicials  and  all  the  foreign  indebted- 
ness of  the  country  paid  out  of  the 
customs  receipts.  Three  months  later 
this  agreement  gave  place  to  another 
which  has  been  in  force  to  the  present 
time.  By  its  provisions  an  American 
collector  was  placed  in  charge  of  all 
the  Domingan  customs,  and  provided 
for  the  deposit  in  New  York  City  of 
fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Domingan  creditors. 
The  substance  of  this  agreement,  in  the 
shape  of  a  treaty,  was  before  the  Senate 
when  Secretary  Hay's  death  occurred. 
His  successor,  Mr.  Root,  in  view  of  the 
objections  made  there,  recast  the  docu- 
ment as  outlined  above.  In  addition  to 
provisions  for  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  a  re- 
ceiver of  customs,  to  collect  the  Domin- 
gan revenues  as  long  as  the  bonds  are 
outstanding — ^a  period  variously  esti- 
mated at  from*  twenty  to  forty  years — 
the  treaty  further  reassures  foreign  cred- 
itors by  pledging  the  Domingan  Govern- 
ment not  to  increase  its  public  debt  or 
to  modify  its  import  duties  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States.  This  ap- 
plication of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  aid 
of  a  neighboring  Government  in  serious 
trouble  is  giving  satisfaction  not  only  to 
the  Domingans  but  to  the  foreign  Gov- 
ernments interested,  and  is  a  significant 
example  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
United  States  may  exercise  its  power 
as  a  constructive  peace-maker. 


Jndge^Farrar  s  ^^^  QHeans,  has  made 
public,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's permission,  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  President  on  the  2d  of  April  last, 
presenting  a  new  plan  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
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railways.  This  plan  can  be  concisely 
stated  as  follows:  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  grants  to  Congress 
power  "  to  establish  post  offices  and  post 
roads."  This  power  is  granted  in  the 
same  section  which  authorizes  Congress 
"  to  regulate  commerce  with  the  various 
nations  and  among  the  several  States," 
"  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturali- 
zation," "to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof,"  "to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,"  "  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy,"  etc.  Whenever  this  power  is 
exercised  by  Congress,  it  is  exclusive; 
that  is,  no  State  can  interfere  with  such 
exercise.  Thus  the  power  to  coin  money 
and  regulate  the  value  thereof  has  en- 
abled^ Congress  to  organize  a  National 
banking  system  under  the  supervision, 
regulation,  and  control  of  the  Federal 
Government.  So  its  recent  act  regulat- 
ing naturalization,  and  requiring  all  nat- 
uralization papers  to  be  taken  out  before 
Federal  judges,  supersedes  the  previous 
provisions  of  different  States  on  this 
subject.  The  power  to  establish  post- 
offices  and  post  roads  gives  it  the  power 
to  create  the  necessary  machinery  to 
operate  the  post-offices  and  to  make  use- 
ful the  post  roads.  Under  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution  it  can  create  corpo- 
rations for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
mails,  and  the  corporations  thus  created 
would  be  subject  to  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Government,  could  be 
shielded  from  all  State  interference  and 
control  and  protected  from  State,  county, 
and  municipal  taxation,  and  the  Federal 
courts  could  be  given  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  suits  against  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  power,  having  created  these 
corporations,  to  regulate  their  mode  of 
organization,  the  issuance  of  their  secu- 
rities, the  qualifications  of  their  employ- 
ees, and  the  like.  Judge  Farrar  holds 
that  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  gives 
the  Federal  Government  greater  power 
than  the  inter-State  commerce  clause, 
because,  under  the  former,  transporta- 
tion can  be  regulated  by  Congress  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  inter- State,  whereas 
under  the  postal  clause  the  instruments 
of  transp>ortation  could  be  regulated  with- 
in the  States  also.  Judge  Farrar*s  propo- 
sition has  been  treated  rather  cavalierly 


by  certain  of  the  great  journals,  but  it  is 
certainly  entitled  to  serious  considera- 
tion. Whether  it  is  true  that  under  the 
postal  clause  Congress  could  regulate 
commerce  within  the  States  by  control- 
ling the  corporations  which  carry  on 
commerce  within  the  States  provided 
they  operate  on  post  roads,  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say,  but  we  may  remind 
our  readers  that  The  Outlook  has  here- 
tofore pointed  out  the  unquestionable 
right  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
to  give  franchises  to  corporations  en- 
gaged in  inter-State  commerce,  and  its 
right  to  give  such  franchises  to  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  operating  post  roads 
is  equally  indisputable;  and  both  the 
practice  of  the  United  States  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  make  it 
clear  that  a  corporation  organized  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  fulfilling  of 
functions  conferred  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Constitution  would  be 
exempt  from  State  control.  We  may 
add  that  we  have  very  little  doubt  that, 
if  Congress  were  to  offer  franchises  to 
the  great  railway  corporations,  the  offer 
would  be  gladly  accepted  after  once  the 
railway  corporations  have  become  famil- 
iar with  the  idea.  The  advantage  of  deal- 
ing with  one  National  Government  and 
one  National  Legislature,  and  of  being 
exempt  from  having  to  deal  with  the 
Legislatures  of  forty-six  different  States, 
would  far  more  than  counterbalance  any 
possible  disadvantage  which  might  be 
supposed  to  result  from  increased  power 
of  Federal  supervision  and  control. 


T        *   AT  *  D      .7      Apparently  the  city 

Transit.  Not  Rapid,        £    xr         york    has 

in  New  York  ^^    f'\^   ;^^^    ^^^ 

made  m  four  years 

not  a  step  toward  the  actual  construction 
of  new  subways.  It  has  made  prc^ess 
in  the  adoption  of  certain  principles 
which  will  determine  its  policy  with  re- 
gard to  transportation  ;  but  the  adoption 
of  these  principles,  according  to  the 
views  of  many  citizens,  has  postponed 
the  day  when  the  greatly  needed  new 
lines  will  be  in  use.  This  city,  which, 
by  its  geographical  conformation,  is  made 
more  dependent  upon  rapid  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  than  any  other  city  of 
the  world,  is  suffering  from  a  deadlock 
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between  the  officials  in  charge  of  such 
transportation  and  the  financiers  from 
whom  the  city  must  get  the  money  to 
supply  it.  Plans  for  an  elaborate  and 
effective  system  of  subways  were  pre- 
pared, contracts  were  drawn,  and  a  day 
was  set  for  receiving  bids  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  these  subways,  for 
construction  alone  of  the  whole  system, 
or  construction  of  sections.  When  the 
day  (towards  the  close  of  April)  arrived, 
not  a  bid  was  received — not  even  for  the 
construction  of  the  smallest  portion  of 
the  new  routes.  When  the  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Commissioners  met  for  the  opening 
of  bids,  the  Interborough  Company, 
which  is  operating  the  present  subway, 
was  represented  by  its  chief  executive, 
Mr.  Shonts.  At  that  time  he  presented  a 
letter  explaining  why  the  Company  could 
not  bid.  The  purport  of  this  letter  was 
that  the  natural  increase  in  the  cost  of 
labor  and  material,  the  reduction  by  the 
Elsberg  Law  of  the  terms  of  the  franchise 
from  a  long  term  to  twenty  years,  with  a 
twenty-year  renewal,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  onerous  conditions  imposed  by 
the  Board  upon  the  contractor,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  made 
impossible  any  adequate  return  from 
the  capital  required.  The  present  sub- 
way, the  Company  reports,  paid  only 
between  six  and  seven  per  cent,  on  the 
actual  cost  of  construction ;  according 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  new 
subways  would  have  to  be  built,  the  cost 
per  mile  would  be  twice  as  great.  In 
recognition,  however,  of  its  moral  obli 
gation  as  the  operator  of  the  present 
subway,  the  Company,  through  its  Presi- 
dent, offered  to  build  two  lines,  which, 
together  with  the  present  subway,  would 
make  two  routes  from  the  lower  to  points 
beyond  the  upper  end  of  Manh^tan,  one 
on  the  East  Side,  one  on  the  West. 
Such  a  project  would,  he  was  persuaded, 
pay  no  dividends ;  it  would  simply  pay 
for  itself ;  but  it  would  have  to  be  built 
on  the  city's  credit  and  it  would  have  to 
be  freed  from  some  of  the  onerous  condi- 
tions embodied  in  the  plans  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Board.  The  only  reply  he  received 
to  this  was  a  counter  proposal  that  the 
Board  would  g^ve  the  Interborough  Com- 
pany the  right  to  build  a  third  track  on 
one  of  its  elevated  roads,  for  which  it  has 


a  franchise  in  perpetuity,  if  the  Company 
with  its  own  money  would  build  the  new 
subways  under  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Board.  The  Company  has  no 
intention  of  considering  this  proposition. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  proposition 
would  be  for  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
the  city,  which  some  day,  we  hope,  will 
be  wholly  rid  of  elevated  railway  struc- 
tures. With  the  rejection  of  this  propo- 
sition the  negotiations  have  for  the  pres- 
ent come  to  an  end.  The  situation  is 
not  hopeful. 

_     . .  ,  _  It  has  been  cus- 

Capital  for  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Mantctpal  Enterprises  .^  i-  .    .     .1 

^  ^  capitalists  to  take 

municipalities  by  the  throat.  That  is  no 
reason  why  any  municipality  should 
turn  about  and  attempt  to  take  the  capi- 
talist by  the  throat.  The  city  should 
give  an  example  of  fair  dealing.  The 
Interborough-Metropolitan  combination 
has  now  control  of  local  transportation 
in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  and,  it  is  surmised,  over  a  much 
larger  territory.  It  is  receiving  good 
dividends  on  watered  stock ;  but  its  chief 
source  of  profit  is  not  the  subway.  If  it 
is  ready  to  build  new  subways  under  the 
present  law,  the  authorities  in  charge  of 
the  transit  question  should  see  to  it  that 
the  conditior  s  under  which  the  building 
is  to  be  carried  on  are  reasonable.  Some 
of  the  conditions  stipulated  by  the  Board 
of  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners  seem 
to  us  open  to  question.  It  is  not  essen- 
tial (from  some  points  of  view  it  is  posi- 
tively inconvenient)  to  have,  for  instance, 
entrances  to  subways  on  private  pi*op- 
erty;  the  condition  requiring  this,  it 
seems  to  us,  might  easily  be  abandoned. 
It  should  furthermore  be  borne  in  mind 
that  if  the  city  wishes  to  own  its  own 
subways,  it  should  loan  its  own  credit 
for  the  construction  of  them,  or  be  will- 
ing to  pay  a  bonus  to  capitalists  for  risk- 
ing their  credit.  The  day  when  the  city 
granted  franchises  in  perpetuity  is  gone, 
not  to  return  ;  now  it  is  estopped  from 
granting  any  new  subway  franchise  for 
a  longer  term  than  twenty  years,  with  a 
twenty-year  renewal.  This  seems  to  us 
to  be  too  short  a  term ;  nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  predicted  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  not  the  Elsberg  Law, 
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making  this  requirement,  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  subway  development  in  New 
York.  That  is  evident  from  Mr.  Shonts's 
own  words.  What  does  stand  in  the  way 
is  the  unwillingness  of  the  men  who  have 
the  money  that  the  city  wishes  to  use 
to  agree  to  any  bargain  which  the  transit 
authorities  have  been  willing  to  make. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  city  now  proceed 
to  build — and,  if  need  be,  operate — its 
own  subways ;  under  the  present  law  it 
has  the  authority  to  do  this ;  but  the  city 
has  so  nearly  reached  its  legal  debt  limit 
that  it  cannot  get  money  for  such  a  vast 
municipal  enterprise.  If  the  new  Public 
Service  Commissions  Bill  passes,  the 
Commission  then  created  may  find  some 
solution.  Whether  the  present  dead- 
lock continues  or  is  broken,  the  situation 
in  New  York  emphasizes  the  necessity 
for  recognizing  in  all  cities  two  principles 
which  The  Outlook  has  repeatedly  advo- 
cated: first,  that  every  city  should  be 
free  to  do  for  itself  what  private  concerns 
are  unable  to  do  for  it  so  well,  or  unwill- 
ing to  do  for  it  at  all ;  second,  that  every 
city  should  be  allowed,  without  encroach- 
ing on  its  debt  limit,  to  borrow  on  the 
property  which  is  bringing  it  an  income. 


Industrial 
War 


That  is  still  a  primitive  con- 
dition of  the  social  organiza- 
tion in  which  disagreement 
between  employers  and  employees  as  to 
wages  and  hours  is  accompanied  by 
financial  loss,  discomfort,  and  inconven- 
ience to  the  public  at  large.  When  to 
these  offensive  elements  is  added  that 
of  mob  violence,  the  condition  is  bar- 
baric as  well  as  primitive — and  it  does 
not  matter  whether  the  violence  begins 
with  strikers,  strike-sympathizers,  or 
strike-breakers.  Collective  bargaining 
between  unions  and  employers  or  em- 
ployers' unions  is  necessary,  because 
only  in  this  way  can  the  two  parties  to 
the  contract  meet  on  even  terms ;  but 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  the  methods  of 
industrial  war,  arbitration  and  councils 
of  conciliation  the  methods  of  indus- 
trial democracy.  In  time  the  latter 
must  prevail ;  meanwhile,  all  last  week 
steamships  went  out  from  New  York 
unloaded  or  half-loaded,  to  the  grievous 
loss   of  commerce,  and    ten  or  fifteen 


thousand  men  were  idle,  while,  as  might 
be  expected,  fights  between  strikers  and 
strike-breakers  were  not  uncommon,  and 
the  police  and  militia  were  held  in  readi- 
ness for  fear  of  extensive  disturbances. 
In  San  Francisco  nearly  all  the  street-car 
lines  were  tied  up,  and  the  general  situ- 
ation is  thus  described  in  a  press  des- 
patch: "Take  it  all  in  all,  San  Fran- 
cisco to-day  presents  a  fine  example  of 
a  city  with  trade  paralyzed  and  rebuild- 
ing checked,  with  a  corrupt  and  incom- 
petent administration,  with  no  prominent 
citizens  of  courage  to  call  a  public  mass- 
meeting  and  deal  with  the  situation  as 
it  deserves."  Strikers  and  hoodlums 
threw  bricks  at  the  cars  that  did  run, 
and  were  clubbed  by  the  police,  while 
the  disorder  reached  its  climax  when 
the  strike-breakers  opened  fire  with 
revolvers  on  their  assailants,  and  some 
twenty  men  were  wounded,  five,  it  was 
said,  mortally.  Governor  Gillett  took 
measures  to  call  out  the  militia,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  week  the  violence  seemed  to 
abate,  and  this  step  was  not  necessary. 
The  Outlook  once  more  repeats  what  it 
has  said  twenty  times  before,  that  in 
industrial  disputes  such  as  those  now 
going  on  in  San  Francisco  and  New 
York,  where  the  public  streets  are  made 
the  scene  of  the  struggle,  the  very  first 
and  most  important  duty  of  citizens  and 
officials  is  to  preserve  order  and  to  see 
that  violence  is  suppressed  and  law- 
breakers punished.  It  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  in  New  York  at  least  there  has  been 
a  genuine  effort  to  preserve  the  peace  by 
the  leaders  of  the  longshoremen  ;  one  of 
these  is  quoted  by  an  Evening  Post  re- 
porter as  saying :  "  Boys,  the  papers  may 
say  a  lot  o'  hard  things  about  us ;  but 
they  ain't  a-goin'  to  say  we're  a  crowd  o' 
drunken,  noisy  bums,  a-holdin'  up  traffic 
and  breakin'  people's  heads."  Another, 
asked  the  cause  of  the  strike,  said : 

It  is  a  movement  started  by  no  one,  but 
begun  by  every  one.  We  had  to  strike. 
Rents  are  higher,  provisions  are  higher,  and 
yet  we  are  getting  the  wages  we  got  twenty 
years  ago.  We  are  fighting  for  a  principle 
as  well  as  for  a  livelihood.  We  are  sober, 
and  we  are  not  beating  any  one.  We  think 
we  can  win  by  such  methods.  We  will  not 
work  until  we  do — that  is  sure. 

The  remark  is  often  made  that  now  when 
wages  are  high  and  work  plentiful  there 
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is  no  excuse  for  strikes.  The  working- 
man's  view  of  the  matter  may  be  under- 
stood if  we  refer  to  the  just-published 
price  statistics  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  a  rec- 
ognized scientific  economist.  From  these 
figures  it  appears  that  the  general  aver- 
age of  prices  in  America  has  in  ten 
years  advanced  no  less  than  thirty-two 
percent.  The  longshoreman  never  heard 
of  Sauerbeck,  but  he  knows  that  his  own 
rent,  clothes,  and  food  have  advanced  tre- 
mendously in  cost,  and  he  not  unnaturally, 
although  often  perhaps  unreasonably, 
clamors  for  a  corresponding  advance  in 
wages. 


.M     .^  ^       ^  ^    m.         The    crimi- 

The  ProsemH^  <if  Grafters     nalproceed- 

m  San  Francisco  .      ^        .     ^ 

mgs  agamst 

Ruef,  who  has  been  called  the  brains 
and  boss  of  San  Francisco  corruption, 
are  proceeding  slowly  but  steadily ;  and 
each  move  for  delay  and  evasion  by 
Ruef  is  being  met  squarely  by  Mr.  Heney 
and  his  associates  in  the  anti-graft  upris- 
ing. It  has  now  been  established,  not 
in  the  courts  but  in  the  public  knowledge 
and  through  confession  of  men  impli- 
cated in  the  charges,  that  bribe-giving 
and  bribe-taking  were  rampant  in  San 
Francisco  both  before  and  after  its  de- 
struction by  fire  and  earthquake.  These 
corrupt  conditions  were  found  in  their 
most  scandalous  state  in  the  telephone, 
the  trolley,  and  the  gas  deals,  but  also 
permeated  the  government  of  the  city  in 
its  dealings  with  vice,  while  the  relief 
fund  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers 
was  barely  rescued  intact  from  the  hands 
of  the  looters  who,  unquestionably,  were 
planning  to  divert  part  of  it  to  their  own 
purposes.  There  seems  to  be,  among 
those  who  wish  to  make  a  clean  city  as 
well  as  a  new  city  of  San  Francisco,  some 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the 
prosecution  should  extend.  If  we  are 
rightly  informed,  some  of  the  leaders  in 
the  anti-graft  movement  hold  that  the 
bribe-giving  extended  so  far  as  to  include 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  that 
money  was  paid  by  that  corporation 
through  its  officers,  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  quieting  blackmailers,  but  to 
obtain  specific  advantages  desired  by 
the  company.  Those  who  hold  this 
view  wish  to  see  that  phase  of  the  matter 


probed  to  the  bortom ;  while  others, 
believing  that,  in  point  of  fact,  while 
the  railway  may  have  paid  tribute  to 
a  corrupt  administration,  it  did  not 
voluntarily  offer  bribes,  think  that  other 
phases  of  the  charges  are  more  important, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  divert 
attention  in  the  direction  suggested. 
How  brazen  the  corruption  was  may  be 
judged  from  the  confession  of  Super- 
visor Lonergan  in  relation  to  the  tele- 
phone bribery  case — and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  confession  is  only 
one  of  many  made  by  city  officials,  and 
relates  to  only  one  of  many  corrupt 
transactions,  so  that  the  Grand  Jury, 
after  the  confessions  of  the  Supervisors, 
found  sixty-five  indictments  against  Ruef 
and  many  against  other  men.  In  this 
telephone  deal,  as  the  story  was  told  by 
Lonergan,  several  of  the  Supervisors 
accepted  each  a  bribe  of  five  thousand 
dollars  in  bank  bills  from  the  telephone 
company  actually  in  possession  of  the 
franchise,  as  a  consideration  for  their 
opposition  to  a  bill  admitting  a  new 
company.  Later  on  the  officers  of  the 
new  company  got  'control  of  certain 
political  bosses,  who  came  to  the  men 
already  bribed,  told  them  that,  much  as 
it  might  hurt  their  feelings,  they  must 
vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  admitting  the 
new  company,  and  paid  them  $3,500 
each  to  do  so.  Lonergan  and  others 
took  the  $3,500,  voted  as  ordered,  but 
retained  Uie  $5,000  paid  to  them  for* 
voting  the  other  way  1  This  is  felicitously 
termed  in  the  jargon  of  thieves  and  bribe 
takers  the  double-cross.  Lonergan  says  : 
"Well,  it  was  a  pretty  pill  to  swallow,  but 
I  swallowed  it,  and  held  on  to  Halsey's 
money.  ...  I  couldn't  see  any  reason 
why  I  should  give  any  of  it  back."  This 
is  only  one  sample  bit  of  bribery  out  of 
scores  of  acts  which  were  nothing  more 
or  less  than  vulgar  and  common  theft. 
Both  Ruef  and  Mayor  Schmitz  (if  we 
may  believe  reports  which  seem  to  us  to 
come  from  reliable  sources)  have  ap- 
proached the  prosecuting  officers  with  a 
view  to  gain  immunity  from  punishment 
by  telling  what  they  know  of  the  facts. 
It  is  impossible  at  Ais  time  and  distance 
to  judge  whether  the  prosecution  would 
be  justified  in  accepting  such  an  offer 
from  either  of  the  men,  but  in  some  way" 
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the  public  interest  requires  drastic  and 
thorough  vindication  of  the  laws  dealing 
with  this  kind  of  crime. 

Directing  Literary  Taste  by  .      .v/       ^ 

Postal  Discnmination  authontiesof 

Canada  be- 
lieve that  Canadians  ought  to  want  to 
read  papers  and  magazines  published  in 
London  rather  than  those  printed  in  the 
United  States.  Their  kindly  and  pater- 
nal conviction  has  led  to  a  change  in  the 
postal  agreement  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  (the  old  agreement 
having  just  expired)  whereby  papers  and 
magazines  sent  to  Canada  from  Great 
Britain  will  pay  only  one-half  as  much 
postage  as  those  maijed  to  Canada  from 
this  country.  Formerly  an  English  pub- 
lication had  to  pay  eight  times  as  much 
as  an  American — which  was  obviously 
unfair ;  but  the  questions  may  be  put, 
Why  replace  one  injustice  by  another  ? 
Why  not  allow  British  and  American  liter- 
ary and  journalistic  output  to  compete  on 
even  terms  and  let  the  best  brains  win  ? 
The  reasons,  as  we  gather  them  from  a 
Canadian  publicatfon,  are  these : 

In  the  words  of  one  of  our  public  men,  the 
republic  [/>.,  the  United  States]  was,  under 
the  old  arrangement,  acquiring  an  "  intellect- 
ual supremacy "  over  us  that  could  not  be 
regarded  as  desirable.  The  development  of 
a  periodical  literature  of  our  own  was  being 
retarded  if  not  rendered  impossible.  The 
cheap  New  York  magazine  traveled  as  freely 
through  our  mails  as  through  the  American, 
as  freely  through  Ontario  as  Michigan,  while 
all  the  postal  revenue  went  to  Washington, 
and  not  a  cent  to  Ottawa.  All  these  publi- 
cations were  crammed  with  advertising,  none 
of  it  Canadian.  We  were  a  .sort  of  cheap 
annex  to  tlie  republic — an  extra  stretch  of 
country  thrown  in  "  to  boot "  or  to  make 
good  measure  in  all  things  having  to  do  with 
literature  and  publishing. 

Thus  those  Canadians  who  reprehensibly 
like  American  yellow  journals  are  gently 
urged  to  turn  for  solace  to  London's 
"Ally  Sloper'*  and  "Tit-Bits;"  and 
those  Canadians  who  like,  say,  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  the  Century,  or  the 
North  American  Review,  can  get  them 
by  paying,  in  addition  to  the  price  and 
former  postage,  the  protective  hne  levied 
by  their  Government.  Probably  American 
publishers  will  be  less  disturbed  by  the 
unequal  competition  with  their  British 
brethren  thus  thrust  upon  them  than  by 


the  oppressive  and  worrisome  conditions 
of  the  new  arrangement.  It  is  possible 
that  magazines  at  least  may  be  sent  by 
freight  or  express  to  Canadian  news 
agencies,  and  by  them  remailed  to  the 
individual  Canadian  addresses.  In  this 
case,  of  course,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment would  receive  all  the  postage  at  the 
regular  Canadian  rates,  and  the  American 
publisher  would  pay  expressage,  postage, 
and  agent's  commission.  But  with  peri- 
odicals which  make  news  and  comment  on 
news  their  field  this  method,  cumbrous 
and  slow  in  any  event,  would  become 
unendurable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
a  periodical  is  mailed  directly  to  the  sub- 
scriber, he  roust  pay  the  extra  postage — 
in  the  case  of  The  Outlook  it  will  amount 
to  about  $1 .20  annually — while  the  Amer- 
ican publisher  must  also,  under  the  new 
order,  calculate  the  amount  of  postage  due 
for  fac'A  package  of  his  Canadian  mail  and 
prepay  that  amount  separately  by  means 
of  postage-stamps  affixed.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  Canadian  readers  will  like 
this  artificial  regulation  of  their  literary 
taste  by  what  is  practically  a  tax  paid 
out  of  their  pockets.  Judging  by  letters 
received  from  our  subscribers,  there  is 
already  a  growing  sentiment  for  the 
repeal  of  this  obnoxious  discrimination, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  the  danger  of 
foreign  "  intellectual  supremacy,"  or  the 
pathetic  outcry  against  the  superfluity  of 
magazine  advertising,  "  none  of  it  Cana- 
dian," can  save  a  measure  so  essentially 
foolish. 

The  Massachusetts  Legis- 

whelming  majority,  refused 
to  pass  the  bill  providing  for  the  taxation 
of  certain  property  belonging  to  colle- 
giate institutions,  specifically  houses  oc- 
cupied by  members  of  the  faculty.  Any 
of  our  readers  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
this  action  would,  we  think,  have  their 
doubts  shaken,  if  not  entirely  removed, 
by  reading  the  address  of  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  before  the 
Recess  Committee  on  Taxation,  given 
last  October.  The  fundamental  question 
at  issue  in  the  proposition  which  comes 
up  from  time  to  time  to  tax  colleges, 
churches,  and  hospitals  is  this  :  Ought 
men  who  combine  together  and  contrib- 
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ute  of  their  funds  to  carry  on  institutions, 
not  for  personal  gain  or  private  profit, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  to  pay 
the  public  for  the  privilege  of  so  doing  ? 
Some  States  maintain,  at  great  expense, 
a  State  University.  If  in  other  States 
some  citizens  unite  to  maintain  a  univer- 
sity for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  so 
take,  in  whole  or  in  part,  this  educational 
burden  off  from  the  citizens,  ought  these 
citizens  to  add  to  the  former  another  bur- 
den by  the  imposition  of  taxes  ?  It  seems 
to  us  that  to  ask  this  question  is  really  to 
answer  it  There  may  be  good  reason 
for  taxing  property,  whether  it  belongs 
to  a  church,  a  hospital,  or  a  university, 
if  it  is  not  used  for  the  public  welfare  ; 
if,  for  instance,  it  is  rented  and  the 
profits  turned  into  the  institution's  treas- 
ury. Even  in  such  a  case  the  main  rea- 
son for  taxation  is  that  otherwise  what 
claimed  to  be  a  public  institution  might 
be  used  for  private  profit.  But  this 
argument  does  not  apply  to  any  of  the 
property  legitimately  used  by  the  insti- 
tution in  its  public  ministry,  and  houses 
used  as  residences  by  the  faculty  consti- 
tute such  property.  The  only  serious 
objection  to  such  exemption  of  college 
property  is  the  assertion  that  it  neces- 
sarily increases  the  burden  of  other  tax- 
payers, who  are  thus  compelled  to  render 
their  support  to  the  privately  administered 
institution  of  public  welfare  whether  they 
believe  in  its  work  and  its  methods  or 
not.  The  distinctive  value  of  Dr.  Eliot's 
p^imphlet  is  that  he  shows  very  clearly 
that  this  is  not  in  fact  the  case;  that 
(to  quote  his  words)  "  there  is  no  bur- 
den whatever  on  the  towns  and  cities 
which  contain  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation— absolutely  none  ;  no  burden  at 
all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enrichment  and* 
elevation  for  all  the  towns  and  cities  in 
Massachusetts  which  have  the  happiness 
of  containing  these  institutions."  This 
general  proposition  he  makes  very  clear 
i)y  illustiative  comparison  of  different 
cities  of  nearly  equal  populations,  in  one 
of  which  there  is  college  property  ex- 
empted, in  the  other  of  which  there  is  no 
such  exemption.  For  example,  in  Cam- 
bridge, with  a  population  of  97,000, 
$25,000,000  worth  of  property  is  exempt- 
ed ;  in  Lowell,  with  a  population  of  95,000, 
only  $3,000,000  of  property  is  exempted  ; 


but  in  Cambridge  the  tax  is  $18.60,  in 
Lowell  $19.60.  Again,  comparing  Prov- 
incetown  and  Williamstown,  rural  towns 
of  about  equal  population,  Williamstown 
has  over  $2,000,000  of  exempted  property, 
Provincetown  only  $50,000  of  exempted 
property;  yet  the  tax  rate  in  Williams- 
town was  $18.70  and  in  Provincetown 
$19.50.  The  table  appended  to  Dr. 
Eliot's  address  shows  that  these  examples 
are  not  exceptions  but  illustrate  a  gen- 
eral rule.  We  think  that  Dr.  Eliot  has 
removed  the  only  objection  that  can  be 
urged  against  the  fundamental  principle 
that  private  property  devoted  to  public 
uses  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  tax 
to  be  appropriated  'to  other  public  uses. 

A  New  ^^'    Richard    C. 

Social  SettleZnt  Work  p^K);,  of  Boston, 
has  issued  a  re- 
port of  "  Social  Work  Permitted  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,"  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  get  into  the  hands 
of  any  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  philanthropic  work  in  or  connected 
with  hospitals.  We  cannot  better  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  this  social  work  and 
the  necessity  of  it  than  by  quoting  two 
paragraphs  of  his  Report : 

In  the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  (and  I  sup- 
pose in  most  other  hospitals)  there  occurs 
many  times  each  year  a  scene  not  unlike 
that  described  in  "  Alice  in  Wonderland :" 

"  Have  some  wine,"  said  the  Hatter. 

"  I  don't  see  any  wine,"  said  Alice. 

"  There  isn't  any,"  said  the  Hatter. 
Without  any  sense  of  the  humor  and  pathos 
of  the  situation,  we  say  (in  substance)  to  many 
patients, "  Take  a  vacation,"  or  **  Get  ajob," 
"  Get  a  set  of  teeth,"  or  "  Get  a  truss."  There 
is  none  in  sight  and  no  means  of  getting  anv. 
What  do  we  do  then  ?  We  pass  cheerfully 
to  the  next  patient.  ...  To  order  for  one 
patient  a  diet  which  he  cannot  possibly  pro- 
cure ;  for  the  next,  a  vacation  which  he  is 
too  poor  to  take ;  to  forbid  the  third  to  worry 
when  the  necessary  cause  of  worry  remains 
unchanged ;  to  give  the  fourth  directions  for 
an  outdoor  life  which  you  are  morally  certain 
he  won't  carry  out ;  to  try  to  teach  the  fifth 
(a  Jewish  mother)  how  to  modify  milk  for 
her  baby  when  she  understands  perhaps  half 
what  you  say  and  forgets  most  of  that  half — 
this  makes  a  momlpg's  work  not  very  satis- 
factory in  the  retrospect  to  anyboay,  and 
hardly  more  useful  than  the  ola-fashioned 
wholesale  drugging. 

We  have  no  space  here  to  give  illus- 
trative  examples  of  this  need.     Every 
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physician,  nurse,  or  othc  attendant  upon 
city  hospitals  will  understand  the  need 
so  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Cabot, 
and  will  wish  to  understand  better  than 
we  can  tell  in  this  paragraph  the  at- 
tempted provision  for  it.  Briefly,  this 
is  the  organization  of  a  small  force  of 
social  workers  to  attend  to  any  cases 
which  the  out-patients*  physician  might 
see  fit  to  send  them.  This  work  of  social 
service  includes  hygienic  teaching,  in- 
struction to  mothers  in  the  care  of  deli- 
cate children,  country  outings  to  those 
who  need  them  as  part  of  their  treatment, 
and  assistance  in  various  fprms  to 
patients  needing  help  after  discharge 
from  the  hospital.  Such  a  social  annex 
to  every  hospital  appeals  to  us,  after 
reading  this  Report,  as  a  great  desidera- 
tum. 


Home  Work 


In  this  connection  may  be 

-     ..    e-  »     mentioned   another    anal- 
Jor  the  oiCMT  ,  ... 

ogous  work  carried  on  m 

different  forms  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
New  York.  In  Massachusetts,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  a  Suburban  Tuber- 
culosis Class  has  been  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Cabot.  The  object 
of  this  movement  is  to  provide  for  tuber- 
culosis patients  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  cannot  be  brought  into  any  home 
or  hospital  fitted  for  the  charge  of  them. 
A  class  of  such  patients  is  organized, 
who  are  given  instruction  as  to  what  to  do, 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  how  to 
secure  fresh  air,  what  food  to  take,  and 
the  like,  and  are  also  instructed  in  their 
homes  by  a  nurse  assigned  to  this  work. 
A  map  accompanying  this  first  Report 
shows  the  residence  of  members  of  the 
Suburban  Tuberculosis  Class,  and  three 
illustrations  help  to  indicate  certain 
phases  of  outdoor  treatment.  Similar 
to  this  in  spirit,  although  not  in  detail,  is 
the  Saranac  Lake  Industrial  Settlement, 
which  has  been  formed  to  give  employ- 
ment to  people  recovering  from  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis.  The  object  is  to 
enable  convalescents  who  have  been 
started  on  the  road  to  recovery  by  a 
brief  residence  in  the  Adirondacks  to 
remain  there  until  the  cure  is  perfected, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  provide  them 
with  light  employment  in  the  raising  of 


vegetables,  flowers,  and  poultry  for  the 
market,  and  provide  them  with  comfort- 
able lodging  and  wholesome  board  at 
moderate  cost  The  Suburban  Tuber- 
culosis Class  has  the  indorsement  of 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot;  the  Saranac  Lake 
Industrial  Settlement,  of  Dr.Trudeau  and 
of  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge.  Further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  first  can,  we  presume, 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston,  who,  we  venture  to  assume,  would 
receive  contributions  for  either  the  Sub- 
urban Tuberculosis  Class  or  the  social 
work ;  information  concerning  the  sec- 
ond can  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  William 
£.  D.  Scott,  Saranac  Lake  Industrial 
Settlement,  Saranac  Lake,  New  York. 


_  ,      ^  In  a  recent  address 

Judge  Grosscap         ^^  ^ 

on  Church  Spoliation    ^    ,    ,.         . 

Catholic  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago,  Judge  Grosscup,  while 
voicing  his  belief  in  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  declaring  that, 
though  he  believed  in  a  State  uncon- 
trolled by  a  religion,  he  was  against 
religion  controlled  by  a  State,  condemned 
in  unsparing  terms  the  policy  of  the 
French  Government  in  expelling  Catholic 
officials  of  all  kinds  from  their  churches, 
seminaries,  and  houses,  and  taking 
possession  of  property  which  belonged 
to  the  Church.  He  declared  that  the 
Concordat  of  1801  was  a  compromise 
which  restored  to  the  Catholics  of  France 
only  a  part  of  the  property  that  had 
previously  belonged  to  them ;  that  in  its 
dealings  with  Church  property  in  with- 
drawing from  this  contract  the  State 
has  been  guilty  of  practical  repiidi- 
atibn.  He  pointed  out,  as  The  Outlook 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
American  principle  under  which  churches 
hold  to  their  own  property,  to  be  used 
according  to  tlieir  own  interpretations  of 
their  religious  duties,  and  the  State  is 
prohibited,  by  constitutional  guaranties, 
from  taking  any  property,  either  religious 
or  secular,  except  upon  full  compensa- 
tion. To  the  statement  that  the  act  of 
separation  still  preserves  to  the  people 
who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  individ- 
ual churches  taken  the  continued  enjoy- 
ment of  such   churches  as  houses  of 
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worship,  and  that  all  these  several  com- 
munities have  to  do  is  to  apply  to  the 
State  for  permission  to  use  the  church 
buildings,  whereupon  permission  will  be 
granted,  he  asserted  that  under  the 
French  law,  as  it  now  stands,  three,  five, 
or  a  score  of  associations  may  be  formed 
in  a  specific  community,  surrounding  the 
church  edifice  asked  for,  and  that  each — 
Catholic,  Hebrew,  Methodist,  Moham- 
medan— will  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
edifice.  A  careful  reading,  however,  of 
the  original  text  does  not,  in  our  judg- 
ment, justify  this  interpretation  of  the 
article  concerning  the  use  of  church 
edifices  by  religious  associations.  The 
seizure  of  the  churches  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution,  Judge  Grosscup 
affirmed,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Concordat  at  the  end,  were  not  separate 
items  in  French  history,  unrelated  to 
each  other,  but  two  events  closely  re- 
lated; for  "without  the  unlawful  seizures 
the  Concordat  would  never  have  come 
into  existence,  and  without  the  Concordat 
the  Church  would  eventually  have  found 
some  other  way  to  retrieve  the  wrong 
done."  Judge  Gro§9C«p*s  views  are  espe- 
cially interesting  as  those  of  an  eminent 
American  jurist  who  is  also  a  thor- 
oughgoing Protestant. 


Presidential  Appoint- 
ments 

It  is  a  wholesome  sign  that  some  recent 
Federal  appointments  of  the  President 
have  been  so  widely  and  seriously  criti- 
cised by  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can newspapers.  Some  of  the  criticism 
has  been  manifestly  prejudiced  and 
spiteful.  Ex-Congressman  Wadsworth, 
of  New  York,  whose  opposition  to  the 
Pure  Food  Bill  led  to  his  defeat  as  a 
candidate  for  re-election  last  autumn,  in 
speaking  of  the  case  of  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  recently  removed 
from  office  at  Rochester,  New  York,  by 
a  Presidential  order,  uses  this  language : 
**The  whole  thing  stamps  the  President 
as  unreliable,  a  faker  and  a  humbug. 
For  years  he  has  indulged  in  lofty  senti- 
ments, and  violates  them  all  for  the  sake 
of  satisfying  his  petty  spite.  .  .  .  Thank 


God,  he  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time,  and  the  country  is  fast  awakening 
to  the  real  character  of  this  bloody  hero 
of  Kettle  Hill."  Vituperative  criticism 
of  this  sort  condemns  no  one  but  its 
author.  Fear  has,  however,  been  ex- 
pressed in  many  quarters,  in  language 
entirely  respectful  to  the  President,  and 
with  full  recognition  of  his  great  services 
in  behalf  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  that  in 
three  conspicuous  instances  he  has  re- 
cently and  in  quick  succession  violated 
in  practice  the  Civil  Ser\ice  Reform  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  so  often  expounded 
in  written  precept.  We  repeat  that  this 
quick  championship  by  public  opinion 
of  the  merit  system  as  opposed  to  the 
spoils  system  of  government  is  a  signifi- 
cant and  gratifying  sign  of  the  times. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  know  whether 
the  President  has  ceased  to  be  an  up- 
holder of  the  merit  system  and  has  sud- 
denly been  converted  into  a  spoilsman. 
Let  us  consider  the  situation  carefully. 

The  adoption  of  the  doctrine  that  "to 
the  victor  belong  the  spoils  "  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson  in  1829  saddled  upon  this 
country  a  system  of  political  administra- 
tion that  was  not  only  disastrous  in  its 
practical  results,  but  vicious  in  the  moral 
effect  which  it  had  upon  the  public  con- 
science. By  large  bodies  of  Americans 
it  finally  came  to  be  believed  that  it  was 
actually  unrighteous  not  to  give  the 
offices  and  their  emoluments  to  the  gen- 
erals, colonels,  captains,  and  especially 
the  privates  of  the  particular  political 
army  which  hapf>ened  to  be  victorious 
in  any  given  political  contest.  When  a 
Democratic  followed  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration, it  was  accepted  as  a  nat- 
ural consequence  that  there  should  be 
an  entirely  new  deal  of  Federal  offices. 
Not  only  were  distinctively  political 
office-holders  discharged,  but  clerks 
and  laborers  also  had  their  "heads 
cut  off."  The  spoils  system,  for  some 
psychological  reason  that  has  never  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  finally  ob- 
tained so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  American 
people,  both  as  a  habit  of  mind  and  a 
habit  of  action,  that  it  was  called  the 
"  American  "  system,  and  was  held  up 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  as  an  example 
of  the  efficient  way  "  we  do  things  "  in 
this  country.     England   had    tried    the 
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spoils  system  in  the  administration  of 
her  imperial  affairs.  Its  evils,  however, 
became  so  pronounced  that  in  1855  the 
Government,  by  a  reformatory  measure 
which  was  considered  exceedingly  radi- 
cal at  the  time,  instituted  the  merit  sys- 
tem which  has  worked  successfully  in  the 
British  civil  service  ever  since. 

The  example  of  England  led  a  group 
of  thoughtful  and  earnest  men  in  this 
country  to  begin  a  public  agitation  for  a 
similar  reform  of  the  American  admin- 
istrative system.  The  demand  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reformers,  put  concisely, 
was  that  non-political  administrative 
office-holders  should  be  appointed  for 
merit  only,  and  should  hold  their  position 
until  removed  on  proved  charges  of  de- 
merit. Here  we  have  the  characteristic 
contrast  between  the  two  administrative 
methods — the  spoils  system,  invented  for 
the  service  of  die  office-holder  ;  the  merit 
system,  invented  for  the  public  service. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  what  ridicule  and 
obloquy  were  poured  out  upon  the  first 
Civil  Service  Reformers.  We  think  it 
was  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  the  caustic 
and  satirical  editor  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  who  dubbed  the  reformers  advocates 
of  the  Chinese  system,  and  for  a  long 
time  it  was  believed  by  the  American 
public  at  large  that  the  men  and  the 
associations  who  were  advocating  the 
abandonment  of  the  spoils  system  were 
urging  the  country  to  give  up  a  progress- 
ive American  invention  and  adopt  a 
systeip  of  Chinese  red  tape  or  of  a 
king-ridden  European  bureaucracy.  The 
progress  made  between  those  days,  not 
so  long  past  after  all,  and  the  present 
time  is  significantly  registered  by  the 
public  protest  which  goes  up  all  over  the 
country,  on  the  part  of  professional  poli- 
ticians and  private  citizens  alike,  when 
there  is  any  indication  that  the  President 
is  using  political  patronage  for  his  per- 
sonal ends. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  President 
possesses  the  right  of  appointment  to 
Federal  office,  which  cannot  be  limited 
by  Congressional  enactment.  The  only 
limitation  is  that  his  appointments  must 
be  approved  by  the  Senate.  The  merit 
system  has,  however,  been  extended  in 
the  field  of  Presidential  appointments 
by  the  executive  orders  of  various  Presi- 


dents, and  in  this  extension  of  the  merit 
system  President  Roosevelt  has  per- 
formed a  conspicuous  and  effective  part. 
Under  his  direction  fourth-class  post- 
masters may  now  be  removed  only  upon 
charges,  and  the  application  by  him  of 
the  examination  and  merit  method  to 
the  consular  service  has  recently  been 
noted  in  The  Outlook.  But  it  must  be 
constantly  recalled  that  the  appointing 
power  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in 
the  President.  He  is  bound  both  by 
the  Constitution  and  by  every  principle 
of  good  citizenship  to  make  appointments 
for  the  good  service  of  the  public.  With 
the  thousand  offices  which  a  President 
has  to  fill,  he  cannot,  of  course,  know 
personally  every  one  of  his  appointees, 
and  he  must  therefore,  as  provided  by 
the  Constitution,  be  advised  and  aided 
by  the  Senate.  But  he  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  delegate  the  appointing  power 
to  Representatives,  Senators,  or  any 
other  persons.  If  in  considering  Presi- 
dential appointments  these  two  princi- 
ples are  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  the 
Presidential  authority,  as  provided  by  the 
Constitution,  must  be  preserved  and  the 
highest  efficiency  of  public  service  must 
be  maintained,  the  public  will  be  greatly 
aided  in  coming  to  a  just  judgment  con- 
cerning their  propriety.  Let  us  apply 
them  to  the  three  instances  which  have 
.aroused  the  recent  criticism  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Sanders,  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  at  Rochester,  New  York,  was 
appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  method- 
provided  by  the  Constitution,  on  the 
recommendation  and  approval  of  Mr. 
Wadsworth  when  the  latter  was  a  member 
of  Congress.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  has  become  engaged  in  a  bitter 
factional  political  fight  in  his  part  of  the 
State.  Apparently  both  Mr.  Sanders  and 
Mr.  Wadsworth  are  believers  in  and  prac- 
titioners of  the  spoils  system  of  polirics. 
For  the  Collector  who  was  chosen  by  the 
President  for  the  public  service  engaged 
himself  in  the  private  service  of  Mr. 
Wadsworth  in  a  factional  contest.  He 
was  charged  with  being  engaged  in 
"  pernicious  political  activity  " — an  admi- 
rable phrase  invented  by  ex- President 
Cleveland.  When  this  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.   Roosevelt,   he 
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promptly  removed  the  Collector.  In  our 
judgment,  by  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  defined,  the  Presi- 
dent was  promoting  the  merit  system 
and  attacking  the  spoils  system  of  per- 
sonal patronage  by  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Sanders. 

The  second  instance  was  -that  of  a 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  Ohio. 
Here  a  candidate  supported  by  the  t^'o 
United  States  Senators  was  not  appointed 
by  the  President,  for  the  reason  that  in 
this  case  also  the  nominee  was  involved 
in  a  factional  party  contest.  Thus  again 
under  the  Constitution  the  President 
was  not  only  exercising  his  prerogative, 
but  was  performing  his  duty  as  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  Civil  Service  Reform. 

The  third  instance  was  the  most  strik- 
ing of  all.  One  of  the  Ohio  Senators,  in 
carr>*ing  a  doubtful  district  for  his  own 
particular  political  machine,  needed  the 
co-operation  and  influence  of  a  certain 
law>'er.  To  obtain  that  co-operation  he 
promised  the  lawyer  a  Federal  judge- 
ship. The  lawyer  went  into  the  contest 
and  carried  the  district  for  the  Senator. 
Thereupon  the  Senator  naively  demanded 
that  the  President  should  confirm  the 
appointment  that 'he,  the  Senator,  had 
attempted  to  make  himself.  This  the 
President  absolutely  declined  to  do.  In 
our  judgment,  if  he  had  acceded  to  the 
Senator's  request  and  had  made  the 
promised  appointment  he  would  not  only 
have  violated  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  stultified  himself,  but  would 
have  greatly  strengthened  the  hand  of 
the  spoilsmen. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  firmly 
declared  to  the  country  at  large  that 
Federal  appointments  are  not  to  be 
made  by  Senators,  Representatives,  or 
party  leaders.  The  entire  strength  of 
the  spoils  system  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  so  made  too  often  in 
the  past.  The  records  will  show  and 
politicians  will  agree  that  President 
Roosevelt  ha«  never  been  browbeaten 
by  the  abuse  of  his  political  antagonists 
into  surrendering  his  Constitutional  pre- 
rogative in  making  Federal  appoint- 
ments. When  the  principles  which  g^ide 
him  are  clearly  understood  and  the  facts 
connected  with  his  appointments  care- 
fully investigated,  it  appears  to  us  that 


he  will  be  found  to  be  to-day  more  than 
ever  a  frank  opponent  of  all  spoilsmen 
and  a  consistent  Civil  Service  Reformer 
in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory. 


Frankly  Questioned 
Frankly  Answered 

What  is  the  difference  between  "  proof" 
and  "  revelation  "  t 

If  )ou  desire  merely  a  definition  of 
words,  I  should  refer  you  to  the  dic- 
tionary. But  I  assume  that  you  want 
something  else ;  that  you  want  my  idea 
of  the  difference  between  the  kind  of 
evidence  on  which  we  depend  for  scien- 
tific conclusions  and  that  on  which 
religious  faith  rests.  Is  it  the  same  ?  I 
do  not  think  so.  What  is  the  difference  ? 
That  is  what  in  this  letter  I  will  try  to 
tell  you. 

When  from  certain  observed  phe- 
nomena we  deduce  certain  conclusions, 
the  conclusions  are  said  to  be  proved. 
Harry  K.  Thaw  is  accused  of  murder.  It 
is  necessary  for  his  defense  that  it  be 
proved  that  he  was  insane  when  he  shot 
Stanford  White.  Certain  observed  phe- 
nomena are  testified  to ;  and  from  these 
phenomena  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
draw  the  conclusion  of  his  insanity.  If 
they  succeed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury,  the  conclusion  is  said  to  be  proved. 

Revelation  is  unveiling.  It  is  the 
discovery  or  uncovering  of  a  before  hid- 
den experience  in  the  soul.  The  Psalmist 
writes : 

Bless  Jehovah,  O  my  soul ! 

And  forget  not  all  his  benefits: 

Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities; 

Who  healeth  all  thy  diseases ; 

Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction ; 

Who  crowneth    thee   with    loving-kindness 

and  tender  mercies ; 
Who  satisfieth  thine  age  with  good, 
So  that  tliy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle. 

This  is  not  a  conclusion  which  he  draws 
from  certain  observed  phenomena.  It 
is  an  uncovering  or  revealing  of  certain 
experiences  of  which  he  is  conscious. 
He  has  felt  the  burden  of  remorse  for 
wrongs  which  he  has  perpetrated  ;  and 
the  burden  has  been  lifted  off  from  him. 
He  has  realized  his  own  weaknesses,  his 
own    inadequacy    to    meet    temptations 
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which  have  confronted  him  ;  and  he  has 
also  realized  a  strange,  inexplicable 
power  which  has  enabled  him  to  meet 
and  overcome  them.  He  has  been 
awakened  to  the  consciousness  tliat 
some  course  which  he  was  pursuing 
would  end  in  his  ruin ;  and  as  though  a 
mysterious  hand  was  reached  out  to 
arrest  him,  he  has  been  stayed,  and  so 
saved  from  the  self-destruction.  He  has 
been  called  to  some  kingly  mission  quite 
too  great  for  his  natural  abilities ;  and 
he  has  entered  upon  this  with  forebod- 
ing to  find  a  coronation  of  strength  not 
his  own,  by  which  he  has  been  enabled 
to  fulfill  that  mission.  In  his  old  age 
he  has  found  himself  looking  forward  to 
the  unknown  world  which  is  drawing 
daily  nearer  to  him,  not  with  fear,  hardly 
with  awe,  rather  with  a  great  exhilara- 
tion, a  hope  transcending  all  the  hopes 
of  his  youth.  And  he  reveals  or  unveils 
to  us  this  inward  experience  of  his  soul. 
Religion  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man.  Revelation  is  the  unveiling  of 
that  life  to  others.  The  Bible  is  a  revela- 
tion, or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  contains 
a  revelation,  because  it  unveils  God  as  an 
experience  in  the  consciousness  of  men. 
The  laws  in  the  Bible  are  written  by  proph- 
ets who  have  realized  what  Kant  calls 
the  "categorical  imperative  "  within  them- 
selves and  have  interpreted  it  in  such 
specific  commands  as  those  that  call  for 
reverence  toward  God,  hours  saved  from 
drudgery  and  dedicated  for  the  higher 
life,  respect  for  parents,  and  regard  for 
the  rights  of  one's  neighbor.  Theodore 
Parker  as  a  boy  crossing  the  Boston 
Common  picked  up  a  stone  to  throw  at 
a  bird.  A  voice  within  him  seemed  to 
tell  him  not  to  throw  the  stone.  He 
dropped  it  and  ran  home  to  tell  his 
mother,  who  explained  to  him  that  it  was 
the  voice  of  God,  always  to  be  obeyed. 
The  law  against  cruelty  to  animals  was 
not  proved  to  him  ;  it  was  revealed  in 
him.  The  history  in  the  Bible  is  writ- 
ten by  men  who  perceived  in  the  life 
of  the  nation  what  Matthew  Arnold 
has  called  "  a  power  not  ourselves  that 
makes  for  righteousness."  The  existence 
of  this  power  was  not  proved  to  them  as 
something  external  to  themselves  ;  they 
were  conscious  of  it  as  a  power  working 
within    themselves.     It  was  not  a   hy- 


pothesis demonstrated  ;  it  was  an  experi- 
ence unveiled.  The  poetry  in  the  Bible, 
like  all  poetry,  is  the  unveiling  of  a  life 
of  truth  and  beauty  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature  which  the  brute  cannot  and  the 
dullard  does  not  see ;  but,  unlike  much 
other  poetry,  it  discerns  in  this  truth  and 
beauty  a  manifestation  of  the  same  Spirit 
of  grace  and  power^that  dwells  within 
the  soul  and  gives  it  power  of  vision. 

Prove  it.  You  cannot  prove  it ;  any 
more  than  you  can  prove  the  beautj'  of 
a  Brahms  symphony  to  one  who  prefers 
a  coon  song,  or  the  grandeur  of  Niagara 
to  one  who  can  see  in  it  only  an  instru- 
ment for  creating  salable  .electric  power. 
God  is  not  proved.  He  is  perceived ; 
he  is  experienced  within  the  soul. 

This  revealing  of  one's  own  inner  ex- 
perience has  often  power  to  awaken  a 
like  experience  in  others. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  has  written  a  book 
entitled  "How  to  Listen  to  Music." 
Most  men  do  not  know  how  Xo  listen  to 
music  ;  they  do  not  know  how  to  see  a 
picture  ;  they  do  not  know  how  to  see  the 
world.  But  they  possess  a  dormant 
capacity  which  the  brute  does  not  possess. 
It  can  be  awakened  in  them.  When  this 
power,  before  asleep,  has  been  awakened 
in  them,  then  the  truth,  the  beauty,  the 
life,  is  revealed  to  them.  It  is  revealed 
to  them  because  it  is  revealed  in  them. 
The  soul  is  like  a  torch — dark,  but  with 
a  capacity  to  be  lighted.  When  it  is 
touched  by  some  other  soul  aflame  with 
divine  life,  it  catches  the  fire  and  flames 
up  with  the  same  life. 

Says  Professor  Huxley: 

As  there  are  Pascals  and  Mozarts,  New' 
tons  and  Raffaeles,  in  whom  the  innate 
faculty  for  science  or  art  seems  to  need  but 
a  touch  to  spring  into  full  vigor,  and  throug^h 
whom  the  human  race  obtains  new  possibili- 
ties of  knowledge  and  new  conceptions  of 
beauty ;  so  there  have  been  men  of  moral 
genius,  to  whom  we  owe  ideals  of  duty  and 
visions  of  moral  perfection  which  orrfinary 
mankind  could  never  have  attained  ;  though, 
happily  for  them,  they  can  feel  the  beauty  of 
a  vision  which  Uy  beyond  the  reach  of  tneir 
dull  imaginations,  and  count  life  well  spent 
in  shaping  some  faint  image  of  it  in  the 
actual  world. 

This  is  the  Bible.  It  is  a  library  of  re- 
ligious experience.  It  reveals  or  unveils 
the  spiritual  life  of  those  who  wrote  its 
various  books.     In  so  doing  it  kindles 
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a  like  experience  in  the  reader.  This 
power  to  awaken  in  the  soul  of  the  reader 
the  same  life  which  was  in  the  soul  of 
the  writer  is  what  gives  the  Bible  its 
value  and  makes  it  in  both  senses  a 
revelation :  an  unveiling  to  the  soul  of 
spiritual  life  because  an  unveiling  of  that 
life  within  the  soul. 

Jesus  Christ  is  thus  a  supreme  revela- 
tion of  God.  He  had  a  consciousness 
of  God.  It  was  his  supreme,  abiding, 
dominating  consciousness.  **  I  am  in  my 
Father,  and  my  Father  in  me,"  he  said. 
He  also  said  that  we  were  to  be  in  them 
as  they  were  in  each  other.  He  reveals 
or  unveils  God  to  us  because  he  reveals 
or  unveils  God  within  us.  He  enables 
us  to  see  the  picture  which  before  was 
unseen,  to  hear  the  music  which  before 
wa?  unheard.  God  was  always  within 
us,  speaking  to  us,  but  we  did  not  hear 
him.  When  we  learn  from  Christ  how 
to  listen,  then  we  begin  to  hear.  To 
believe  in  Abraham  Lincoln  is  not  to 
believe  that  he  was  born  at  a  particular 
time  or  place,  nor  even  that  he  was  con- 
stitutionally elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  believe  that  what 
he  was  trying  to  do  ought  to  be  done, 
and  that  he  was  trying  to  do  it  in  the 
right  spirit.  To  believe  in  Christ  is  not 
to  believe  that  he  was  born  at  a  particular 
time  or  place,  or  in  a  particular  manner. 
It  is  not  to  believe  in  any  theory  which 
the  Church  or  the  doctors  in  the  Church 
may  have  formed  as  to  his  metaphysical 
relation  to  the  Father.  It  is  to  believe 
in  him.  It  is  to  see  the  divine  life,  the 
life  of  the  living  God  in  the  soul  of  a 
living  man,  revejiled  or  unveiled  in  him, 
to  see  in  him  a  supreme  object  of  rever- 
ence, loyalty,  and  affection.  Christ  asked 
the  young  man,  "  Why  callest  thou  me 
good  ?  there  is  none  good  but  one,  even 
God."  The  young  man  could  not  answer 
the  question.  He  was  speechless.  He 
did  not  know  why  he  had  called  Christ 
good.  To  believe  in  Christ  is  to  know 
and  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 
It  is  to  say  :  I  know  no  One  so  gobd  as 
thou  art ;  no  One  who  so  awakens  my 
reverence  and  inspires  my  ambition  ;  no 
One  whose  approval  1  so  desire,  whose 
life  I  so  wish  to  imitate,  whose  spirit  I 
so  eagerly  long  to  make  my  own. 

This  is  my  personal  faith  in  Christ.     I 


care  ver>'  little  about  theories  concerning 
his  Person  or  his  metaphysical  relation  to 
the  Infinite.  He  is  to  me  the  revealing 
or  unveiling  of  God.  To  revere  him  is 
the  highest  worship ;  to  do  his  work  in 
his  spirit  is  the  highest  life  ;  to  love  him 
and  be  approved  by  him  is  the  highest 
ambition. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Lyman  Abbott. 


A  Musical  Pilgrimage 

Nearly  two  hundred  Viennese  gentle- 
men, lawyers,  judges,  merchants,  physi- 
cians. State  officials,  artists,  financiers, 
are  on  a  visit  in  a  body  to  this  country. 
They  have  come,  not  to  study  economic 
or  social  conditions,  not  to  attend  a  con- 
vention, but  to  bear  to  this  land  a  gift 
of  song.  It  is  a  gracious  errand  on 
which  these  men,  representing  circles  of 
learning,  wealth,  and  cultivation  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  are  bent ;  and  they 
have  had  a  cordial  welcome.  They  have 
sung  at  the  White  House  and  have  been 
received  by  the  President;  they  have 
also  been  welcomed  by  the  Mayors  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York ;  and  at 
each  place  that  they  have  visited  popular 
appreciation  of  their  coming  has  been* 
evinced  by  the  crowds  that  have  gath- 
ered to  cheer  them,  and  by  the  stirring 
enthusiasm  of  audiences  that  have  lis- 
tened to  their  singing. 

Like  the  concerts  in  the  cities  of 
Buffalo  and  New  York  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Choir  of  Toronto  during  the  mu- 
sical season  now  practically  at  an  end, 
the  concerts  of  the  Vienna  Male  Choir 
have  a  marked  effect  upon  international 
relations.  Theirs  indeed  is  a  mission 
of  peace.  No  one  can  hear  the  moving 
harmonies  of  their  voices,  and  share  in 
the  friendly  salutations  exchanged  be- 
tween them  and  their  hearers,  without 
being  caught  by  a  feeling  of  admiration 
for  the  great  empire  they  represent.  At 
the  close  of  one  of  their  concerts — and 
the  occasion  was  typical — as  the  last 
note  ceased  there  was  an  instant  of 
silence,  and  then  a  tumult  of  shouting. 
The  audience  rose,  and  accompanied 
their  cheers  with  the  waving  of  pro- 
grammes,   hats,    handkerchiefs,    scarfs, 
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anything  at  hand.  The  choir,  held  in 
their  places  by  the  mesmerism  of  this 
\-ast  greeting,  within  a  moment  were 
cheering  and  waving  their  music  books 
in  response.  There  was  in  this  some- 
thing besides  the  note  of  praise  for  tlie 
performance  and  appreciation  of  the 
applause.  It  was  as  if  hearers  and  per- 
formers alike  were  merged  into  one 
great  throng  expressing  their  joy  in  the 
art  of  music.  Whoever  could  be  present 
at  such  an  occasion  and  remain  callous  to 
the  sentiment  of  comradeship  with  which 
the  whole  place  was  electric  has  no 
music  in  his  soul.  It  made  at  least  one 
American  hunger  for  more  in  American 
life  of  the  spirit  that  has  made  Vienna 
the  city  of  Franz  Schubert,  Johann 
Strauss,  and  Johannes  Brahms.  After 
hearing  that  music,  it  would  take  him  a 
full  month,  he  is  sure,  and  a  hard,  delib- 
erate exercise  of  will  to  open  his  mind 
to  the  least  feeling  of  enmity  toward  the 
peoples  of  Austria-Hungary'.  For  an 
instant,  at  least,  he  himself  tasted  the 
flavor  of  Austrian  patriotism. 

That  is  one  effect  of  the  tour  of  this 
choral  society ;  and  it  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  this  country.  The  society  has 
fostered  in  itself  the  traveling  habit.  In 
the  nearly  sixty  four  years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  Vienna  Male  Choir  has  made 
sixty-two  trips.  It  has  visited  Italy, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  France,  England, 
Germany,  Belgium.  Wherever  it  has 
gone  it  must  have  implanted,  not  merely 
good  feeling  for  its  native  land,  but  even 
affection.    It  cannot  have  bee  n  otherwise. 

Of  its  musical  effect  what  can  one 
say  ?  What,  indeed,  shall  one  choose 
to  leave  unsaid  ?  To  hear  it  sing  the 
Schumann  ritornelle,  •*  Die  Rose.Stand," 
is  to  have  a  new  experience,  not  only  of 
the  tonal  coloring  of  male  voices,  but 
also  of  the  emotional  depths  Of  music  ; 
to  hear  it  sing  the  Spielmannslied  by 
Richard  Heuberger,  the  assistant  con- 
ductor, is  to  wonder  if  any  woman  could 
resist  if  she  were  wooed  in  such  tones ; 
to  hear  it  sing  German  folk  songs,  or 
the  equally  melodious  if  less  naive  dance 
music  of  Johann  Strauss,  is  to  be  reas- 
sured that  the  sway  of  Richard  Strauss 
nnd  the  music  of  metaphysics  is  not 
universal. 

The  most  distinctive  trait,  however, 


of  the  Vienna  Male  Choir,  or,  as  its 
German  name  is,  DerlViener  Manner- 
Gesang-Verein,  is  its  splendid  amateur 
spirit.  Too  much  has  the  word  amateur 
implied  the  amateurish.  Here  is  a  society 
whose  musical  ability  it  would  be  hope- 
less for  any  professional  singers  to 
attempt  to  surpass ;  yet  it  receives  not 
a  cent  for  its  services-^not  even  for  the 
payment  of  its  expenses.  All  the  receipts 
at  its  concerts  go  to  charity.  We  know 
what  is  meant  by  a  standard  for  amateur 
sport ;  the  Vienna  Male  Choir  has  estab- 
lished the  loftiest  standard  of  amateur 
art.  For  its  trip  to  America  the  society 
chartered  an  ocean  steamship  for  what 
happened  to  be  the  vessel's  maiden  voy- 
age. The  expenses  cf  the  journey,  we 
are  informed,  are  paid  by  some  of  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  society. 
Founded  in  1843,  it  has  maintained  this 
spirit  from  the  beginning.  In  Vienna 
it  has  built  a  marble  monument  to  the 
greatest  native  composer  of  the  city — 
Franz  Schubert.  It  has  established  the 
Schubert  Medal,  **  which,''  as  a  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  society  says,  "  is 
given  from  time  to  time  to  persons  and 
corporations  that  have  won  distinguished 
merit  in  the  encouragement  of  male 
choral  music."  It  is  constantly  called 
upon  to  aid  in  municipal  festivities  and 
in  charitable  projects.  Eveiy  candidate 
for  membership  in  the  society  must  first 
pass  a  rigorous  examination  in  singing 
and  in  musical  ability ;  his  social  stand- 
ing must  be  vouched  for  by  two  members; 
he  is  then  subjected  to  vote.  Its  high 
character  is  thus  well  guarded.  Among 
its  honorary  members  have  been  Men- 
delssohn, Liszt,  Wagner,  Bruckner, 
Johann  Strauss,  and  Brahms.  The  pres- 
ent musical  director  is  Eduard  Kremser. 
The  assistant  director,  Richard  Heu- 
berger, is  a  professor  in  the  Conservatory 
of  Vienna.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
such  an  organization  should  have  re- 
ceived honors  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  German  Emperor, 
and  that  it  has  received  almost  unquali- 
fied praise  from  critics  in  many  lands. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  we  Ameri- 
cans shall  some  day  take  time  from  our 
problems  in  engineering,  in  industry,  in 
self-government,  to  cultivate  such  dis- 
interested love  for  art  ? 
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Guide-books  contain  many  valuable 
though  uninteresting  facts,  but  they  often 
fail  to  prepare  one  for  the  essential 
features  of  a  country.  Baedeker  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  Normandy ;  but 
though  the  Spectator  had  plodded  through 
interminable  pages,  he  was  not  prepared 
for  the  two  striking  elements  of  Norman 
life  which  hiust  impress  the  most  casual 
looker  out  of  a  car  window — apples  and 
washing.  It  is  impossible  that  every 
dweller  in  Normandy  should  take  in 
washing.  It  must  be  their  own  washing. 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  always  wash- 
day somewhere  in  the  world,  to  para- 
phrase the  poet.  Yet  Normandy  seems 
to  have  incredibly  more  than  its  share. 
From  town  to  town,  perched  on  pictur- 
esque hills  rising  beside  quick-flowing 
rivers,  the  rural  railways  run  through 
miles  and  miles  and  more  miles  of  apple 
orchards  and  washing-day.  The  Norman 
housewife  does  not  seem  to  have  so  much 
as  heard  of  a  clothes-line.  If  she  has  a 
fence,  she  uses  that  for  the  larger  things, 
but  it  is-  entirely  inadequate  even  for 
them.  The  sheets  are  usually  put  on  the 
fence  as  far  as  it  will  hold  them  up,  and- 
then  about  two  feet  of  them  trail  floppily 
out  on  the  ground.  Smaller  articles  are 
spread  on  the  bushes,  the  hedges,  the 
well-curb,  or  the  lower  branches  of  the 
nearest  apple-tree.  As  rural  Normandy 
is  full  of  cows,  pigs,  chickens,  goats, 
cats,  and  children,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  last  state  of  that  laundry  must  be 
worse  than  the  first.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  they  have  to  keep  on  washing  stead- 
ily day  after  day.  As  for  the  apple 
orchards,  they  cover  the  land.  The 
trees  are  small  and  scraggly,  the  apples 
small  and  wormy.  The  apple  harvest 
was  on  in  full  swing  when  the  Spectator 
traveled  through  the  land  of  William  the 
Conqueror ;  and  methods  did  not  appear 
to  have  changed  since  that  hero's  day. 

The  Norman  farmer  and  his  family 
first  go  out  and  knock  the  fruit  down 
with  clubs.  Many  of  the  orchards  were 
freshly  plowed,  and  the  apples  lay  heaped 
in  the  furrows,  which  a  night's  rain  had 
filled  with  water.  When  they  have  lain 
there  from  one  to  three  days,  they  are 


loaded  with  a  shovel  into  the  high 
wooden  Normandy  ca  -s  without  springs, 
and  are  driven  to  market  or  to  the  rail- 
way. Every  freight  train  that  the 
Spectator  saw  had  numberless  cars, 
open,  roofless,  and  filled  with  apples, 
small,  hard,  and  resistant-looking — for 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  naturally 
cultivated  these  necessary  qualities.  The 
end  toward  which  they  travel  is  the 
cider-press  ;  and  any  one  who  has  drunk 
Norman  cider  can  testify  how  bad  that 
end  is.  The  Norman  drinks  cider  as 
the  rest  of  France  drinks  its  vin  ordinaire. 
Emerson  has  said  that  "we  gain  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  we  resist,"  and 
that  may  be  why  the  Norman,  nurtured 
on  such  a  drink,  and  resisting  its  effects, 
has  conquered  wherever  he  has  gone. 
Certainly  no  stranger  drinks  it  twice, 
and  the  acid  rottenness  of  its  bouquet  is 
a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten. 

That  it  does  not  injure  the  indigenous 
inhabitant,  however,  is  proved  by  the 
crowds  that  throng  the  Norman  market- 
places. The  Spectator  had  the  good 
luck  to  follow  up  market  day  through  the 
whole  district  from  Mont  St.  Michel  to 
Rouen.  In  Coutances  the  market  day 
is  Thursday;  in  St.  L6,  Pnday;  in  Ba- 
yeux,  Saturday.  It  is  thus  arranged  so 
that  peddlers  and  exhibitors  of  stock 
can  go  on  from  one  town  to  another, 
and  the  traveler  shares  the  benefit  of 
this  continuous  performance.  A  Nor- 
mandy market  is  like  a  county  fair,  a 
rummage  sale,  and  a  farmer's  institute 
mixed  up  together  under  the  shadow  of 
a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  cathedral  is 
always  the  middle  of  things  in  a  Norman 
town.  Long  before  the  Spectator's  train 
reached  St.  L6,  the  twin  spires  of  Notre* 
Dame,  high  on  the  hill  above  the  river 
Vire,  announced  the  ancient  town  ;  and 
when  the  cars  stopped  at  the  little  sta- 
tion, every  man,  woman,  and  child  on 
board  started  off  at  once  up  the  steps  of 
the  Place  Gambetta  toward  the  cathedral 
square. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  Spectator 
climbed  the  steps  too,  followed  by  a 
small  but  indefatigable  cripple  who  had 
marked  him  for  his  own.  Right  in  face, 
across  the  wide  square,  the  great  gray 
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Gothic  front  of  the  cathedral  towered 
up,  massive,  splendid,  grotesquely  and 
richly  carved  ;  its  portals  open,  its  aisles 
echoing  with  emptiness.  A  few  women 
and  children  had  slipped  in  from  market 
to  pray.  One  man  in  a  blue  blouse  was 
among  them — but  only  one.  Who  would 
be  in  the  cathedral  oh  a  day  when  so 
much  was  going  on  outside  in  the  bright 
autumn  air  ?  Even  the  cripple  was  im- 
patient to  be  out  in  the  market-place, 
and  insisted  that  there  was  nothing  to 
see  in  the  big  church — which  was  dis- 
appointingly true,  for  the  old  stained 
glass  was  too  much  injured  to  be  im- 
pressive, and  a  profusion  of  whitewash 
was  the  prevailing  note  of  the  interion 


But  the  market-place — there  was  a 
picture!  Old  gabled  bouses  framed  in 
the  rest  of  the  square,  and  steps  of  all 
sorts  led  up  to  it  from  winding  side 
streets  all  around.  Brown,  broad-faced 
peasant  women,  in  queer  flat  white  caps 
with  starched  visors,  were  selling  every- 
thing imaginable  in  improvised  booths, 
with  umbrellas  or  canvas  awnings  over 
them.  They  and  the  cripple  were  alike 
pained  and  astonished  to  find  that  the 
Spectator  did  not  care  to  buy  halters,  or 
coffee-pots  with  three  feet,  or  crockery, 
or  brass  pots,  or  postals,  or  silver  jew- 
elry, or  candy  in  jars,  or  lamp-shades,  or 
clothes,  or  comforters,  or  candles  for  the 
church,  or  rope,  or  bird-cages,  or  galvan- 
ized ware,  or  artificial  flowers.  As  for 
the  Spectator,  he  sympathized  with 
Diogenes,  who,  in  a  like  situation  in  the 
market-place  at  Athens,  philosophically 
remarked,  "Thank  the  gods  that  there 
are  so  many  things  that  Diogenes  does 
not  need  I"  Around  the  fountain  were 
the  sellers  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  sitting 
behind  great  bunches  of  carrots,  cut 
melons  in  slices,  pumpkins,  lettuce,  p)ears 
and  apples  and  grapes.  Pans  of  pears 
baked  in  pastry  were  evidently  a  local 
delicacy,  and  roast  chestnuts  smoked  at 
every  turn.  Women  carr}  ing  heavy  bas- 
kets slung  by  a  strap  of  leather  came 
and  went,  and  other  women  carried 
steaming  coffee-pots  and  hot  lunches 
across  the  market-place  to  men  too  busy 
to  leave  carts  and  bargaining. 


It  was  a  picturesque  place,  but  it  was 
nothing — absolutely  nothing — to  the 
crowning  attraction  of  St.  L6  that  day, 
the  "  little  pig  market."  The  Spectator 
happened  on  that  after  he  had  choked 
off  the  crippled  guide,  so.  to  speak,  on 
hot  chestnuts,  and  escaped  down  the 
little  street  along  the  cathedral  wall, 
where  a  beautiful  old  stone  pulpit  looks 
out  over  the  pavements,  and  every  variety 
of  choice  Gothic  gargoyle  grins  on  the 
passer-by.  Something  was  happening 
in  the  square  beyond  and  behind,  up  the 
hill,  that  sounded  like  a  bagpipe  compe- 
tition. But  when  the  Spectator  got  there 
it  was  not  Highlanders  and  kilts  that  he 
saw,  but  dozens  and  dozens  of  little  white 
pigs  in  little  crates  filled  with  straw, 
ranged  in  rows  up  one  side  of  a  tremen- 
dous "  Champ  de  Mars,"  big  enough  for 
a  regiment  to  maneuver  in.  On  the  far 
side  were  scores  of  high  carts,  with  don- 
keys tethered  beside  them ;  down  the 
middle  ran  a  market  for  barrel-hoops  for 
hogsheads,  six  in  a  bunch,  in  illimitable 
quantities.  But  the  pig  market  was  the 
main  feature.  Five  or  six  in  a  crate,  all 
white,  all  plump,  all  pink  of  nose  and 
skin,  the  piglings  lay  cuddled  together, 
heads  toward  the  middle,  sweetly  sleep- 
ing whenever  they  had  a  spare  moment 
from  being  bought  and  sold.  But  this 
was  seldom.  Every  moment,  up  and 
down  the  long  rows  of  crates,  numberless 
buyers  lifted  them  up,  judicially,  by  tail 
and  front  leg,  "  hefted  "  them,  and  con- 
sidered their  points.  Every  pig  protested 
loudly — whence  the  bagpipe  obligato — 
and  if  dropped  back  again,  unbought, 
gave  another  wail  before  cuddling  down. 
But  the  crescendo  came  when,  bought 
and  paid  for,  this  pigling  and  that  were 
borne  off  to  the  buyer's  cart.  Then, 
indeed,  the  innocent,  torn  from  his  com- 
panions, thought  that  his  last  hour  had 
come,  and  started  on  his  swan-song. 
When  a  dozen  of  them  were  trying  for 
high  C  at  once,  and  the  donkeys  on  the 
other  side  responding  to  the  top  of  their 
ability,  the  noise  of  that  field  of  Mars 
was  equal  to  several  pitched  battles; 
and  the  Spectator  will  never,  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life,  forget  that  humorous 
and  operatic  viafche  an  petit s  pores  in 
the  vast  sunny  square  of  St.  L6. 


JAPANESE  IN  AMERICA 


BY  JOHN  FOORD 

Presideiit  of  the  American  Asiatic  Association 


THE  Japanese  came  to  America  by 
our  own  procurement.  At  whose 
instance  the  policy  of  aggressive 
friendship  toward  Japan  was  first  adopted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  clearly  appear.  There  had 
been  trouble  over  the  trer.lment  of  ship- 
wrecked sailors  of  American  whaling 
vessels,  and  the  historic  letter  borne  by 
Commodore  Perry  in  1853  had  its  first 
draft  at  the  hands  of  Daniel  Webster  in 
May,  1851,  and  was  recast  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Edward  Everett,  in  November, 
1852.  In  the  third  annual  Message  of 
President  Fillmore  to  Congress,  dated 
December  6,  1852,  a  reference  is  made 
to  the  extension  of  our  settlements  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  new 
direction  whicK  had  been  imparted  to 
our  commerce  on  that  ocean.  A  direct 
and  rapidly  increasing  intercourse  had 
sprung  up  with  eastern  Asia.  The  waters 
of  the  northern  Pacific,  even  into  the 
Arctic  Sea,  had  of  late  years  been  fre- 
quented by  our  whalemen.  The  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  the  general  purposes 
of  navigation  was  becoming  daily  more 
common,  and  made  it  desirable  to  obtain 
fuel  and  other  necessary  supplies  at 
convenient  points  on  the  route  between 
Asia  and  our  Pacific  shores.  Then  fol- 
lowed this  notable  passage  of  the  Mes- 
sage :  "  Our  unfortunate  countrymen 
who  from  time  to  time  suffer  shipwreck 
on  the  coasts  of  the  eastern  seas  are 
entitled  to  protection.  Besides  these 
specific  objects,  the  general  prosperity 
of  our  States  on  the  Pacific  requires  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  open  the 
opposite  regions  of  Asia  to  a  mutually 
beneficial  intercourse.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  attempt  could  be  made  by  no  power 
to  so  great  advantage  as  by  the  United 
States,  whose  constitutional  system  ex- 
cludes every  idea  cf  distant  colonial 
dependencies.  I  have  accordingly  been 
led  to  order  an  appropriate  naval  force 
to  Japan,  under  the  command  of  a  dis- 
creet and  intelligent  officer  of  the  high- 


est rank  known  to  our  service.  He  is 
instructed  to  endeavor  to  obtain  from 
the  government  of  that  country  some 
relaxation  of  the  inhospitable  and  anti- 
social system  which  it  has  pursued  for 
about  two  centuries.  He  has  been 
directed  particularly  to  remonstrate  in 
the  strongest  language  against  the  cruel 
treatment  to  which  our  shipwrecked 
mariners  have  often  been  subjected,  and 
to  insist  that  they  shall  be  treated  with 
humanity." 

The  President's  letter,  for  whose  con- 
veyance a  fleet  of  six  vessels  was  pro- 
vided, was  incased  in  a  rosewood  box 
bound  with  gold,  and  was  addressed 
*'To  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Japan."  It  was  signed  '*  Your  good 
friend,  Millard  Fillmore." 

But  it  happened  that  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  had  been  condemned  for  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  live  in 
dignified  retirement,  and  that  the  real 
ruler  of  Japan  was  the  master  of  three 
hundred  military  clans,  known  as  the 
Shogun.  The  Shogun  held  his  court  at 
Yedo;  the  Emperor  passed  a  life  of 
effeminate  and  somewhat  poetic  luxury 
at  Kioto.  Nevertheless,  the  Emperor  in 
his  sacrosanct  isolation  remained  the 
visible  embodiment  of  the  State,  and  by 
1853  a  movement  was  fairly  underway 
to  restore  to  the  Imp>erial  House  the 
power  of  which  it  had  been  bereft. 

He  who  would  understand  the  modern 
Japanese  must  study,  from  such  materi- 
als as  are  available,  the  course  of  their 
national  life  in  the  two  hundred  afnd  fifty 
years  of  peace  that  followed  the  battle 
of  Sikigahara,  at  which  the  lords  of  the 
feudal  clans  met  their  final  defeat  and 
were  compelled  to  accept  the  rule  of  the 
victor,  Tokugawa  leyasu,  the  founder  of 
the  Shogunate.  It  is  certain  that  the 
evolution  from  the  old  to  the  new  was 
not  per  saltum,  but,  like  most  other  his- 
toric processes,  a  slow  and  gradual  one. 
The  Shogunate  was  already  doomed 
when  Commodore  Perry's   black  ships 
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first  darkened  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Yedo  bearing  President  Filhnore^s  letter 
pressing  our  friendship  on  an  unwilling 
people  and  a  much  disgusted  government. 
The  knell  of  the  Shogunate  was  sounded 
when  its  ministers  were  compelled  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
among  whose  twelve  articles  were  in- 
cluded these  fatal  concessions:  Two 
additional  ports — Shimoda  and  Hako- 
date— were  to  be  opened  to  international 
commerce;  shipwrecked  American  sail- 
ors were  to  be  hospitably  treated  ;  and 
the  United  States  was  authorized  to 
appoint  consuls  or  agents  to  reside  in 
Shimoda. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  latter  pro- 
vision came  the  first  American  envoy, 
Townsend  Harris,  to  Japan,  bringing 
with  him  suggestions  less  masterful 
than  those  of  Commodore  Perry,  but  not 
less  significant,  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty  providing  for  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  more  intimate  friendship.  With 
the  signing  of  this  treaty  in  1858  began 
ten  years  of  internal  disorder  for  Japan, 
which  witnessed  the  death-throes  of  the 
Shogunate,  the  revival  of  the  influence 
of  the  three  great  clans  of  Satsuma, 
Choshu,  and  Mito,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Imperial  House  to  power.  But 
the  stirring  of  a  new  spirit  in  Japan  had 
been  felt  years  before.  Interesting  evi- 
dence of  this  may  be  found  in  the  life 
and  letters,  of  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima, 
whose  Japanese  name  was  Neesima  Shi- 
meta,  and  who,  while  his  country  was  in 
chaos,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  only 
path  of  permanent  safety  lay  in  its  con- 
version to  Christianity.  While  still  in 
his  teens,  Neesima  got  hold  of  a  history 
of  the  United  States  written  in  Chinese 
by  an  American  missionary.  Dr.  Bridg- 
man,  and,  after  reading  it  many  times, 
vented  these  naive  reflections :  "  I  thought 
that  a  Governor  of  our  country  must  be 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  And 
I  murmured  [w]  myself  that,  O  Governor 
of  Japan  1  why  do  you  keep  us  down 
as  a  dog  or  a  pig  ?  We  are  people  of 
Japan.  If  you  govern  us,  you  must  love 
us  as  your  children.  .  .  .  Why  govern- 
ment ?  Why  not  let  us  be  freely  ?  Why 
let  us  be  as  a  bird  in  a  cage  or  a  rat  in 
a  bag?  Nayl  We  must  cast  away  such 
a  savage  government,  and  we  must  pick 


out  a  president  as  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Thus,  in  the  early  sixties,  the  leaven 
of  American  influence  was  doing  its  work 
in  Japan,  and  men  like  Neesima  were 
filled  with  the  desire  to  pursue  their 
education  here.  The  great  Japanese 
evangelist  escaped  from  his  country  by 
the  aid  of  a  Yankee  skipper,  who  risked 
the  loss  of  his  ship  in  being  party  to  an 
act  that  was  then  punishable  by  death. 
But  though  the  then  Government  of  Japan 
refused  to  permit  the  emigration  of  its 
subjects,  there  came  to  Washington  in 
the  last  days  of  the  Shogunate  one  Ma- 
saoki  Shimmi  to  present  the  greetings  of 
his  Government  to  the  President;  He 
was  accompanied  by  two  subordinates 
bearing  the  names  of  Muragaki  Awajino 
Kami  and  Oguri  Jooshu.  This  was  early 
in  1860,  and  was  one  of  several  missions 
which  about  that  time  were  sent  by  the 
Shogunate  to  other  countries.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  years  there  must 
have  been  a  slow  infiltration  of  Japanese, 
students  and  others,  intb  this  country. 
In  one  of  Neesima's  letters,  written  at 
Amherst  in  October,  1869,  he  speaks  of 
the  work  of  the  American  Missionary 
Society  taking  cognizance  of  a  "  few 
Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coast."  WhetT" 
the  great  embassy  of  1872  arrived  on 
our  shores  on  its  way  to  Europe,  it  found 
small  groups  of  Japanese  students  at 
various  American  collies.  This  em- 
bassy was  composed  of  four  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  of  commissioners  in  the 
several  administrative  departments  of 
the  recently  organized  empire,  and  was 
under  the  conduct  of  Iwakura  Tomoni, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Japa- 
nese nobles  and  statesmen.  In  the  let- 
ter of  credence  which  it  presented  in 
Washington  the  objects  of  the  embassy 
were  declared  to  be  a  desire  to  reform 
and  improve  the  treaties  existing  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States,  so 
that  the  former  could  **  stand  upon  a 
similar  footing  with  the  most  enlightened 
nations."  There  was,  further,  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  selecting  from  the 
various  institutions  prevailing  among 
enlightened  nations  such  as  were  best 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  Japan,  and 
of  adopting  such  gradual  reforms  and 
improvements    in  Japanese   policy  and 
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customs  as  would  place  the  Empire  upon 
an  equality  with  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  the  world. 

In  its  diplomatic  purpose  the  embassy 
was  a  failure,  the  fifteen  treaty  Powers 
to  which  it  was  accredited  being  unwill- 
ing to  surrender  their  extraterritorial 
rights  and  to  commit  the  sole  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  a  people  still  without 
a  civil  code  and  to  whom  trial  by  jury 
and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  were  un- 
known. But  the  commission  took  with 
it  vastly  enlarged  ideas  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  national  progress,  and  had  the 
benefit  from  that  time  on  of  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  Joseph  Neesima,  the 
real  founder  of  the  educational  system 
of  Japan.  Neesima's  work  was  earnest, 
thorough,  and  far-reaching ;  its  guidance 
was  ftsolutely  American,  and  in  its 
earlier  stages  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible without  American  support.  For 
nearly  a  generation  the  most  effective 
contributions  to  the  intellectual  develoi>- 
ment  of  Japan  have  come  from  this  side. 
The  best  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  of  all  the  hosts  of  Japa- 
nese students  who  have  flocked  to  the 
West,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  been 
called  from  Western  colleges  to  engage 
in  educational  work  in  Japan,  only  Yale 
and  Harvard  have  mustered  sufficient 
force  to  form  permanent  organizations 
among  the  Japanese.  The  Harvard  Club 
of  Tokio  numbers  some  forty  members, 
equally  divided  between  Americans  and 
Japanese,  while  in  the  Yale  association 
the  native  element  largely  predominates. 
Some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Japan 
are  Harvard  men — Baron  Kbmura,  Baron 
Kaneko,  Mr.  Kurino,  and  Mr.  Megata 
being  among  the  number. 

Before  the  year  1900  the  total  num- 
ber of  Japanese  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  seldom  reached  1,500  per  annum, 
the  only  notable  exceptions  being  the 
years  1898  and  1899,  when  the  arrivals 
were  2,230  and  2,844  respectively.  In 
1900  the  figures  rose  to  12,635,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  that  has  been  about 
the  annual, average,  though  in  1903  the 
total  rose  as  high  as  19,968.  Of  this 
immigration  fully  seventy  per  cent,  has 
Hawaii  as  its  primary  destination,  only 
twent>'-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  coming 
directly  to  the  Pacific  coast.    The  subse- 


quent infiltration  of  Japanese  laborers 
from  Hawaii  being  coastwise  transit,  does 
not  figure  in  the  immigration  returns.  As 
a  general  proposition,  it  may  be  stated 
with  entire  confidence  that  the  Japanese 
come  to  America  with  the  same  hope  and 
aspirations  as  the  average  European  im- 
migrant— to  better  their  condition  and 
enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Leav- 
ing the  laborers  out  of  the  question,  who 
in  most  essential  respects  are  a  class 
superior  to  those  whom  we  get  from 
southern  Italy,  Poland,  or  Bohemia,  the 
other  classes  of  immigrants  that  Japan 
sends  to  the  United  States  are  more  ener- 
getic, more  industrious,  more  thrifty,  and 
more  intelligent  than  the  average  Japa- 
nese at  home.  It  is  this  better  class  of 
immigrants  from  Japan  who  come  with 
the  intention  of  being  permanent  resi- 
dents and  of  identifying  themselves,  as 
far  as  they  can,  with  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  majority  of  Japanese  who  have 
achieved  some  measure  of  success  in 
their  selected  lines  of  occupation  in  this- 
country  are  earnestly  desirous  of  becom- , 
ing  citizens.  It  is  the  existing  statutory  ; 
bar  and  not  the  lack  of  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  that  prevents  them 
from  entering  the  pale  of  citizenship. 
Japanese  patriotism,  perfervid  as  it  is, 
does  not  deter  the  Japanese  who  succeeds 
in  business  here  from  desiring  to  throw 
in  his  lot  unreservedly  with  this  Republic. 
Any  question  as  to  the  adaptability  of 
the  Japanese  to  our  civic  requirements  ^ 
can  be  readily  answered  by  any  one  who 
has  made  the  acquaintance  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  them  doing  business 
or  following  a  professional  vocation  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  or  San 
Francisco. 

Considering  the  relatively  small  con- 
tribution made  to  our  population  by  a 
nation  of  forty-five  millions  of  people,  the 
number  of  Japanese  who  have  attained, 
in  one  way  or  another,  recognizable 
eminence  in  the  United  States  is  some- 
what remarkable.  One  of  the  oldest  of 
Japanese  settlers  here  is  the  owner  of  a 
,  vineyard  in  California,  Mr.  K.  Nagasawa, 
who  sends  out  thousands  of  tons  of 
grapes  annually.  Domoto  is  another 
Japanese  name  identified  with  floricul- 
ture in  California,  as  Sekine  is  on  Long 
Island.     The  Japanese  agricultural  col- 
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cny  in  Texas  is  of  more  recent  date,  and 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  rice  culture.  Among 
the  Japanese  farmers  in  that  State  Mr. 
Y.  Mayumi  owns  the  largest  area,  amount- 
ing to  some  sixteen  hundred  acres.  He 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  landowners  at 
home,  belonging  to  the  class  who  are 
entitled  to  vote  for  a  representative  to 
the  House  of  Peers.  He  employs  expert 
farmers  from  Japan  as  foremen,  and  his 
white  neighbors  as  laborers.  Perhaps 
the  most  successful  pioneer  in  this  rice 
belt  is  Mr.  Saibara,  who  has  succeeded 
in  showing  an  average  yield  per  acre 
large  enough  to  make  his  farm  a  place 
of  unusual  interest  to  students  of  agri- 
culture throughout  the  Southwest.  Mr. 
Saibara  was  once  a  member  of  the  Japa- 
nese House  of  Representatives.  He  is  a 
Christian,  and  was  formerly  principal  of 
the  well-known  educational  institution 
known  as  the  Doshisha,  which  was 
founded  by  Neesima  with  the  aid  of 
funds  largely  contributed  in  the  United 
States. 

In  scientific  investigation  Dr.  J.  Taka- 
mine  holds  the  first  position  among  the 
Japanese  in  this  country.  His  discovery 
of  adrenaline  and  taka-diastase  entitles 
him  to  a  high  rank  among  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  relief  of  human 
suffering.  Both  of  these  preparations 
are  the  fruit  of  his  chemical  labors  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  is  still  engaged 
in  the  work  of  chemical  research.  A 
junior  roan  of  science,  Mr.  H.  Noguchi, 
has  achieved  fame  in  the  investigation 
•  of  snake-poison  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute.  Another,  Dr.  N. 
Yatsu,  holds  the  place  of  lecturer  in 
zoology  in  Columbia  University.  A 
third,  Mr.  T.  Takami,  is  at  present  one 
of  the  lecturers  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Cornell  llniversity,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  alumni.  In  the  literary 
field  Mr.  R.  Asakawa,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth,  and  now  occupying  a  posi- 
tion in  Yale  University,  is  fairly  well 
known  as  a  student  of  history.  Mr.  T. 
lyenaga  is  a  lecturer  on  Japanese  his- 
tor>*  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  names  of  the  Japanese  who  have 

succeeded  in  business  here  would  make 

/     a  ver>'  long  list.     Among  them  may  be 

enumerated  Mr.  R.  Arai,   representing 


Morimura,  Arai  &  Co.,  who  came  \ 
to  this  country  some  twenty  years  ago  ■ 
and  has  made  a  fortune  in  the  raw/ 
silk  business.  His  firm  imports  mor^^ 
than  one-third  of  the  total  amount  ^f 
raw  silk  annually  imported  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  house  of  Mitsui, 
which  as  bankers  and  merchants  has 
had  a  long  historic  continuity  in  Japan, 
and  which  even  during  the  feudal 
period,  when  the  pursuit  of  commerce 
bore  a  certain  stigma  of  social  odium,  ^ 
held  a  position  of  honor,  is  represented 
in  New  York  as  well  as  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Mr.  Y.  Murai  is  the  chief  part- 
ner of  Morimura  Brothers,  importers 
of  china,  bronzes,  and  other  artistic 
products  of  Japan.  In  the  Japanese  tea 
trade  in  New  York  there  are  a  number 
of  representative  men,  among-  whom 
^f  r.  Furuya  is  the  best  known.  In  Chi- 
cago a  similar  place  is  occupied  by  Mr. 
Mizutani.  There  are  two  newspapers 
published  weekly  in  New  York  and 
printed  in  Japanese,  known  as  the  Japa- 
nese-American Commercial  Weekly  and 
the  Japanese  Weekly  Times. 

Even  in  Hawaii,  where  the  humblest 
class  of  Japanese  have  come  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixty  thousand  in  response  to  the 
demand  for  labor,  the  capacity  of  the 
race  to  improve  any  chance  for  advance- 
ment is  being  exemplified.  Japanese 
are  becoming  owners  and  tenants  of  small 
farms  ;  they  are  the  plumbers,  tinsmiths, 
carpenters,  plasterers,  and  painters  of 
the  Territory.  A  recent  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  contains  this  testimony 
of  a  by  no  means  friendly  investigator : 
"  The  Japanese  in  Hawaii  are  alert  to 
seize  every  opportunity  to  advance  them- 
selves in  the  knowledge  of  the  skilled, 
trades  and  mechanical  industries.  Both 
on  and  off  the  plantations,  wherever  a 
Japanese  is  given  a  position  as  assistant 
to  a  skilled  worker  or  in  a  mechanical 
position,  he  becomes  a  man'el  of  industry, 
disregarding  hours,  working  early  and 
late,  and  displaying  a  peculiarly  far- 
sighted  willingness  to  be  imposed  upon 
and  do  the  work  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  workman  he  is  assisting." 

Though  Hawaii  is  wholly  dependent 
on  the  sugar  industry'  for  its  economic 
prosperity,  the  raising  of  coffee  is  assum- 
ing an  important  place  in  its  agriculture. 
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But,  just  as  cane  cultivation  would  have 
to  be  abandoned  without  Japanese  aid, 
so  coffee-planting  succeeds  only  in  Japa- 
nese hands.  Some  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers have  leased  all  their  lands,  and 
in  one  instance  even  the  coffee-mill,  to 
Japanese  contracting  companies.  Thesq 
companies  take  over  the  plantation  and 
the  plant,  cultivate,  harvest,  and  prepare 
for  market  the  crop,  selling  to  the  owner 
and  former  manager,  who  thus  becomes 
merely  a  merchant,  interested  in  the  sale 
but  not  directly  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coffee.  Another  planter  has  an 
arrangement  by  which  Japanese  laborers 
plant,  cultivate,  and  pick  coffee  upon  his 
land,  delivering  it  to  him  at  a  fixed  price, 
which  is  said  to  average  about  eighty-eight 
cents  a  hundredweight  of  berry.  The 
banana  industry  is  falling  into  Japanese 
hands,  as  is  also  the  cultivation  of  pine- 
apples. Even  the  sugar  industry  is  being 
invaded  by  Japanese  capital,  a  cultivation 


company  of  some  fifty-five  members  hav- 
ing taken  a  five-year  contract  to  raise  all 
the  cane  upon  one  of  the  smaller  planta- 
tions. Another  company  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Tokyo,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  leasing  lands  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  large  plantations  and 
cultivating  cane  to  be  sold  to  the  mill. 
This  concern  proposes  to  furnish  its  own 
labor,  build  its  own  houses,  furnish  its 
own  implements  of  agriculture,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  cover  the  entire  field  of 
the  exclusive  conduct  of  a  sugar  planta- 
tion of  sixteen  hundred  acres.  The 
steady  drift  of  Japanese  laborers  from 
Hawaii  to  the  mainland  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  inducements  offered  them 
by  railway  contractors  and  others,  but 
differs  in  no  sense  from  the  movement 
of  the  laboring  class  of  any  other  na- 
tionality whose  services  are  in  request 
for  some  of  the  manifold  activities  of 
our  ceaseless  National  development. 


IN  CANADA 

BY  MARY  DASHIELL   PARKINSON 

The  wood*s  awake  1     The  gloom  of  the  winter's  rest 

Has  fled.     The  song-bird  gayly  wooes  his  mate, 

And  flies  on  rapturous  wing  to  seek  his  nest. 

The  snowdrop  lifts  her  head,  and  sighs  that  fate 

Should  leave  her  desolate,  alone,  to  wait 

For  softer  airs,  when  purple  leaf  reveals. 

With  spreading  scent,  the  violet  sedate. 

All  sound  is  harmony,  each  sight  appeals ; 

For  pain  has  turned  to  hope,  and  grief  a  joy  conceals. 

The  sun's  broad  beams  proclaim  the  lengthening  day ; 

Wild  flocks  above,  a  note  of  summer  bring ; 

The  brook  has  filled  and  rushes  on  its  way. 

And  forms  a  mirror  for  some  idle  thing. 

Green  smoothness  of  the  bank,  the  cowbell's  ring 

How  welcome  to  the  wearied  eye  and  ear  S 

Our  scourging  doubts,  our  sickening  fears,  we  fling 

Afar.     Behind,  the  hollow  hope,  the  saddened  year; 

Before,  to  seeking  eyes,  God's  light  and  love  appear. 


THE  WEST  AT  HOME 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER 
THIRD  PAPER 

THE  WESTERN  SPIRIT 


COMING  for  the  first  time  into  the 
West,  the  stranger  is  impressed 
by  two  things :  evidence  of  mate- 
rial prosperity,  and  apparent  satisfaction 
with  present  conditions.  Unquestion- 
ably the  Westerner  is  proud  of  what  he 
and  his  neighbors  have  accomplished. 
As  the  self-made  man  often  is  boastful 
of  his  workmanship,  the  community 
felicitates  itself  on  its  showing  of  unen- 
cumbered wealth  and  on  its  prospective 
greatness.  Each  new  acquaintance  has 
goocj  things  to  say  of  the  thrift  and 
progress  of  his  fellows ;  few  complain 
of  oppression.  The  impression  is  given 
that  in  business  methods  and  social 
affairs  a  large  measure  of  finality  has 
been  reached. 

This  is  chiefly  because  the  stranger 
cannot  get  at  once  at  the  heart  of  things. 
Not  that  there  is  an  attempt  at  decep- 
tion, nor  that  a  policy  of  concealment  is 
maintained — indeed,  inquiries  are  met 
with  a  fullness  of  detail  surprising  to  the 
newcomer.  It  is  rather  an  exhibition 
of  pardonable  pride,  such  as  animates 
the  Suddenrich  family  when  it  formally 
opens  its  new  mansion. 

Should  the  visitor  remain  long  enough 
to  enter  the  ever>'-day  life  ajid  to  come 
into  confidential  relatibns  with  the  peo- 
ple, he  would  find  that,  despite  this  out- 
ward satisfaction  of  to-day,  much  is  yet 
in  transition.  Deep  in  the  Westerner's 
consciousness  is  a  concession  to  experi- 
ment. 

For  instance,  at  an  agricultural  sta- 
tion out  in  the  "  short-grass  country  " 
two  hundred  varieties  of  wheat  are  being 
tested,  to  determine  which  is  best  for 
the  climate  and  soil.  Many  towns  are 
contemplating  a  change  from  the  old 
political  system  of  government  to  the 
commission  plan,  hoping  thus  to  avoid 
politics  in  municipal  affairs.  The  poli- 
cies  of   commonwealths   are    assuming 
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new  phases ;  philosophies  that  domi- 
nated years  of  depression,  the  period  of 
retrenchment  and  the  regaining  of  finan- 
cial power,  are  giving  way  to  other  view- 
points. 

This  new  attitude  reaches  beyond  the 
municipality,  beyond  State  government ; 
it  comes  into  direct  relation  with  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  ;  it  is  a  vital  element 
in  the  new  conditions  obtaining  a  foot- 
hold throughout  the  plains  region. 

When  the  settlement  of  the  West  was 
new,  helpfulness  was  its  keynote.  Then 
the  settler  went  directly  with  open  hand 
to  succor  his  neighbor — as  he  does  to-day 
in  the  remoter  portions  of  that  same 
section.  He  shared  with  the  needy  his 
house  and  his  provender.  Now  that  age 
has  brought  a  larger  measure  of  inde- 
pendence, and  the  savings  of  years  of 
striving  have  resulted  in  greater  financial 
freedom,  the  altruistic  impulse  is  directed 
toward  the  masses  rather  than  toward 
the  individual.  In  other  words,  the  West 
has  reached  the  point  in  its  development 
where  it  obtains  a  broader  vision,  a  more 
comprehensive  estimate. 

It  was  easy  to  control  politics  and 
government  when  people  were  hard 
pressed  by  debt;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  when  they  are  their  own  masters. 
This  is  a  point  that  many  economists 
of  the  prairie  commonwealths  have  over- 
looked. 

The  influence  of  the  citizen  is  greater 
than  before.  Once  seltappointed  lead- 
ers fixed  party  platforms  and  nominations 
in  back  rooms ;  now  they  come  out  in 
the  open — or  there  results  a  revolution. 
The  Populist  uprising  of  the  early  nine- 
ties was  not  without  its  lesson.  It  taught 
the  voter  his  power.  It  showed  him  how 
to  control  the  State. 

*' We  must  consider  that  man  out  in 
the  field  plowing  com,"  remarked  a 
Western  politician  in  discussing  a  coming 
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struggle.  "  If  we  can  convince  him,  we 
are  all  right ;  if  not,  we  may  as  well  save 
our  work." 

"  The  man  in  the  field  plowing  com," 
educated  as  he  is  by  the  daily  papers 
and  familiar  as  he  is  with  the  history  and 
the  ambitions  of  the  politicians,,  com- 
mands a  respect  far  greater  than  when 
he  was  considered  merely  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  township  committeeman  who  car- 
ried in  his  pocket  the  vote  of  a  precinct. 

With  each  successive  campaign  is  it 
more  difficult  to  secure  audiences  at 
political  rallies.  The  farmer  is  apt  to 
understand  the  situation  as  well  as  the 
lawyer  who  thunders  his  well-worn  argu- 
ments in  country  school-houses.  The 
poll  of  the  township  is  less  reliable  than 
of  old. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  dema- 
gogue is  eliminated — like  the  poor,  he  is 
always  with  us — but  he  is  tamed  and 
timid  compared  with  other  years. 

So  has  the  fake  reformer  lost  caste. 
He  rants  and  raves  during  the  campaign, 
but  v/hen  the  votes  are  counted  the  varia- 
tion is  not  in  his  favor.  He  goes  to  the 
capital,  and  finds  that  the  legislators  pay 
little  attention  .to  Jus  adroitly  secured 
petitions. 

In  a  recent  campaign  a  famous  East- 
em  Congressman  came  to  the  prairie 
States  to  assist  in  influencing  the  voters. 
At  one  of  the  stations  a  group  of  farmers 
stood  on  the  street  discussing  the  event. 

"  Mighty  fine  car  is  on  the  track,'*  re- 
marked one.  "  The  railroad  president  in 
town  ?" 

**  No,  the  Congressman  came  out  in 
that— to  make  speeches  to  us." 

The  farmers  laughed,  and  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  the  private  car  would  defeat 
the  ticket  for  which  the  Congressman 
was  talking.  It  did  not — indeed,  there 
was  little  appreciable  effect  one  way  or 
the  other  from  his  visit. 

The  Westemer  is  each  year  less  in- 
clined to  be  stampeded  in  politics-^  and 
this  is  a  most  hopeful  feature  of  his  out- 
look. He  has  been  a  long  time  reaching 
this  position.  In  the  early  days  every- 
thing was  painted  in  high  colors  ;  all 
was  very  bad  or  it  was  very  good — mostly 
very  good.  The  history  of  frontier  legis- 
lation reads  now  like  fiction,  so  unreal 
does  it  seem  compared  with  present-day 


methods.  In  the  period  of  relapse  were 
other  high  colors — mostly  very  bad. 
The  depths  of  despair  were  painted  as 
the  portion  of  the  Mid-West,  with  the 
result  that  the  somberness  affected  even 
the  social  life  of  several  States.  Now 
if  Jthe  saner  position — frankness  to  ad- 
mit evils  and  determination  to  correct 
them. 

The  visitor  does  not  learn  of  all  the 
things  the  West  is  trying  to  rearrange 
and  to  improve  when  he  comes  for  a 
short  stay  in  the  plains  country.  He 
must  become  one  of  the  people — remain 
for  a  time — to  be  the  recipient  of  con- 
fidence. 

The  material  with  which  the  men  and 
women  who  are  trying  to  make  the  West 
better  labor  is  of  the  best.  Neither 
flaunting  riches  nor  abject  distress 
offend.  Here  is  a  great  empire,  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  north  and  south,  eight 
hundred  miles  east  and  west,  that,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  large  cities,  has  no  pov- 
erty in  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  word. 
Was  there  ever  on  earth  before  a  king- 
dom of  plenty  such  as  is  presented  by 
the  Middle  West  of  America  ? 

The  ideal  of  the  economist — a  people 
able  to  obtain  those  necessities  of  life 
the  use  of  which  will  permit  them  to 
maintain  a  state  of  physical  efficiency 
in  its  broadest  sense — is  approached. 
This  does  not  mean  that  none  is  dis- 
abled, nor  that  none  is  in  need.  The 
ne'er-do-well  exists ;  the  afflicted  are 
present ;  but  the  average  is  high,  the 
problem  of  the  underworld  is  simplified. 
The  families  are  so  well  fed,  so  well 
clothed,  that  they  are  amenable  to  argu- 
ment as  equals,  not  as  dependents. 

This  empire — a  vast  expanse  of  grain- 
field,  orchard,  and  pasture,  wherein  are 
no  "bread  lines,"  no  fresh  air  funds, 
little  charity  worjc — offers  a  broad,  gen- 
erally shared  prosperity  to  every  one 
willing  to  labor.  Across  its  eastem 
border  are  pouring  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  immigrants  every  season ;  home- 
seekers'  trains  have  been  crowded  every 
month  for  four  years.  Ranches  are 
being  broken  up  into  farms ;  the  large 
farms  are  being  divided  into  smaller 
tracts ;  towns  show  new  roofs.  Little 
wonder  that  the  bigness  of  it  all  astounds 
the  visitor  who  has  been  taught  to  con 
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sider  the  West  as  in  a  most  elementary 
state  of  development. 

"Our  Sunday-school  is  becoming  a 
burden  to  us  at  Christmas  time,"  com- 
plained an  Oklahoma  superintendent. 
"  The  children  must  have  such  consider- 
able gifts  that  in  the  aggregate  they  cost ' 
the  teachers  more  than  they  can  afford." 

"  Why  don't  you  give  only  to  the  poor 
children,  not  to  the  others  ?" 

"  We  have  no  poor  children.  In  the 
whole  two  hundred  members  I  do  not 
know  one  who  would  not  consider  any- 
thing savoring  of  charity  an  insult." 

Yet  this  church  was  no  exception  as  a 
fairly  prosperous  organization  in  an  ordi- 
narily prosperous  country  town.  The 
problem  of  church  growth  is  no  more  one 
of  material  aid  ;  it  has  become  one  of 
spiritual  persuasion. 

The  secretary  of  a  prairie  State  Sun- 
day-school association  sent  out  notices 
to  the  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. Four  were  bankers,  five  business 
men,  eight  teachers  or  preachers,  and 
three  women.  When  the  State  conven- 
tion meets,  it  is  composed  of  a  thousand 
workers  in  somewhat  similar  proportions. 
It  is  organized  in  a  businesslike  manner, 
and  maintains  paid  field  workers  as  do 
the  Eastern  associations.  Its  secretary 
thinks  nothing  of  forty-mile  drives  away 
from  the  railway  across  the  open  plains 
to  attend  county  conventions,  where 
many  of  those  in  attendance  have  come 
half  that  distance.  His  struggle  is  not 
to  secure  contributions,  not  to  combat 
antagonism,  but  to  induce  personal 
effort  on  the  part  of  busy — over-busy — 
farmers  and  business  men. 

In  education  also  lessons  have  been 
learned.  Two  decades  ago  every  town 
started  its  boom  with  a  college.  It 
mattered  not  how  little  the  need,  how 
starved  the  outlook.  Land  was  pur- 
chased, lots  were  laid  out,  part  of  them 
were  sold,  a  main  building  was  erected, 
and  some  denomination  was  always 
ready  to  establish  a  college,  a  university, 
or  a  normal  school.  Pupils  were  few, 
teachers  were  underpaid  or  unpaid,  debts 
grew,  the  institution  became  a  burden  to 
the  community.  Finally  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned,  the  building  was  used 
as  a  public  school  or  a  warehouse,  or 
stood  for  years  unoccupied.    One  Boston 


investor  owns  a  college  out  on  the 
plains — ^he  took  it  with  the  foreclosure  of 
a  mortgage. 

The  West  is  sprinkled  with  these  ill- 
advised  educational  experiments,  mostly 
the  outgrowth  of  a  premature  real  estate 
boom.  The  fittest  survive,  but  still  there 
are  too  many.  Fewer  schools  of  higher 
learning  and  better  schools  is  the  West's 
present  idea  of  education.  From  East- 
ern persons  of  wealth  generous  bequests 
and  gifts  are  received  at  intervals.  Sel- 
dom is  the  source  such  as  to  call  for  any 
investigation  of  "  tainted "  money,  for 
the  millionaires  have  not  yet  recognized 
seriously  the  needs  of  the  struggling  Mid- 
Western  college.  Over  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  students  in  each  "of  three  Western 
universities,  with  a  combined  enrollment 
of  more  than  three  thousand,  are  work- 
ing their  way  through  school — a  striking 
commentary  on  the  pluck  and  ambition 
of  the  younger  generation.  It  is  this 
sort  of  courage  that  promises  much  for 
future  years.  The  rising  generation  will 
be  the  first  to  be  Western  bom  and  West- 
ern educated — from  it  rightfully  may  be 
expected  large  accomplishments. 

It  is  natural  that  in  business  there 
should  be  a  growingrsentiment  of  inde- 
pendence. Western  bankers  have  learned 
that  they  need  the  East  much  less  than 
in  their  earlier  period  of  business  devel- 
opment. Every  Western  bank  receives 
frequentofi"e rings  of  *' commercial  paper," 
the  notes  and  bonds  of  mercantile  houses 
of  the  East  desirous  of  securing  funds 
for  expenses.  This  security  is  a  com- 
mon form  of  investment  for  the  surplus 
of  Western  banks  which,  in  these  days  of 
prosperity  in  agricultural  sections,  find 
it  difficult  to  place  locally  the  deposits 
gathered  in  their  vaults. 

*'  Why  do  you  not  loan  more  of  my 
money  in  the  West?"  asked  a  Boston 
millionaire  last  summer,  as  he  took  a 
Mid-Western  banker  for  a  yachting 
cruise. 

*'  Because  nobody  wants  it,"  was  the 
reply.  "  There  is  plenty  of  local  money 
for  supplying  the  every-day  demands. 
Of  course  much  money  is  borrowed,  but 
it  is  difficult  for  the  outsider  to  obtam  a 
place  to  put  his  savings.  The  West  has 
its  head  above  water." 

This  has  its  effect  on  economics:  it 
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influences  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to 
the  commonwealth. 

Sometimes  this  spirit  of  fancied  inde- 
pendence is  expressed  vigorously.  A 
promoter  of  a  new  manufacturing  enter- 
prise refused  to  give  an  Eastern  news- 
paper man  information  concerning  his 
plans.  "  What  does  the  East  care  ?"  he 
exclaimed.  "It  does  not  want  us  to 
advance  in  manufacturing,  because  that 
means  injury  to  its  own  factories  and 
mills.  We  must  build  our  own  estab- 
lishments, and  let  the  East  And  out  how 
we  have  succeeded  after  they  are  com- 
pleted." He  underestimated  the  East's 
sympathy  as  much  as  the  many  Eastern- 
ers underrate  the  West's  ability  to  do 
things.  It  is  possible  to  overdo  the  idea 
of  independence,  social  or  financial. 

Another  complaint  that  the  visitor  will 
hear  before  he  has  mingled  much  with 
the  dwellers  in  interior  States  is  this : 
**  We  are  too  far  from  everywhere."  As 
wealth  increases,  the  demand  for  modern 
recreation  facilities  grows.  These  the 
people  of  the  plains  are  unable  to  obtain 
at  moderate  expense  of  time  and  money. 
It  is  a  day's  journey  to  the  mountains ; 
a  two  days'  trip  to  the  sea.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  week-end  vacation  for  the 
family  is  a  dream  not  to  be  realized. 
Pleasuring  becomes  a  business,  a  mo- 
mentous enterprise  to  be  undertaken 
with  deliberation.  To  be  sure,  ther^  are 
glorious  reaches  of  level  sod  inviting  to 
delightful  rides,  and  the  energetic  friend- 
liness of  the  people  fails  not  to  provide 
ways  of  entertainment.  Many  a  West- 
erner in  his  prairie  home  dreams  of  the 
sea  and  longs  for  a  sight  of  beating 
waves,  or  imagines  in  the  sunset  clouds 
high-piled  mountain  peaks  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  level  lands.  It  is  one 
of  the  blessings  of  prosperity  that  each 
year  more  can  journey  to  bring  realiza- 
tion of  these  visions. 

Once  the  West  sought  to  have  the 
world  know  it  as  the  West  hoped  to  be- 
come some  d^y;  now  it  asks  that  the 
world  know  it  as  things  actually  are — a 
far  different  matter.  It  has  not  reached, 
periiaps,  all  the  heights  it  hoped  to  attain, 
but  it  has  succeeded  in  other  things  that 
are  better  worth  while.  The  boom-time 
dreams  of  great  railway  centers  out  in 
the  short-grass  country  have  not  material- 


ized. Hundreds  of  city  "additions" 
have  been  turned  back  to  farm  land; 
the  lot  stakes  have  been  plowed  up,  and 
the  plat-maps  destroyed.  It  was  stated 
the  other  day  in  the  despatches  that  an 
Easterner  had  willed  to  his  son  eight 
hundred  lots  "  worth  half  a  million  dol- 
lars," located  in  a  city  in  western  Kansas. 
The  "  city  "  consists  of  less  than  a  dozen 
houses — though  once  it  was  advertised 
as  a  possible  claimant  for  the  National 
capital. 

Frankness,  stability,  worth — these  are 
the  keynotes  of  Western  development 
to-day.  They  apply  as  well  to  the  mer- 
chant and  to  the  politician  as  to  the 
farmer;  they  are  as  vital  to  the  town 
as  to  the  country.  Years  may  come 
when  crops  will  be  meager ;  periods  of 
lessened  resources  are  likely  to  majk  the 
future — but  the  conditions  can  never 
suffer  a  return  to  those  of  the  nineties. 
The  West  has  learned  how ;  it  knows  the 
climate,  the  soil ;  a  mutual  understand- 
ing of  individual  character  exists,  the 
result  of  longer  acquaintance  and  fuller 
knowledge  of  men.  The  West  is  so  fast 
becoming  like  the  older  States  that  soon 
any  social  or  economic  distinction  will 
vanish. 

Not  for  years  will  the  West  approxi- 
mate the  comfort  and  wealth  of  the  East. 
A  single  bank  in  New  York  City  has 
larger  deposits  than  the  combined  banks 
of  a  Mid- West  State.  It  takes  decades 
to  grow  parks  and  forests;  it  requires 
time  to  develop  lineage — and  the  history 
of  the  average  Western  community  began 
the  day  before  yesterday,  compared  with 
that  of  "  back  East  ^  villages. 

The  modem  spirit  is  not  antagonistic 
to  the  East.  The  ranters  who  decry  the 
dwellers  by  the  Atlantic  are  not  true 
Westerners.  It  is  realized  more  to-day 
than  ever  among  the  people  of  the  plains 
how  much  good  is  in  established  com- 
munities of  the  East ;  that  the  West  is  the 
partner  and  not  the  rival  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies.  This  is  a  great  concession ; 
it  comes  from  the  years  of  trial,  from  the 
experience  of  State-making  and  of  home- 
making. 

Towns  away  out  beyond  the  Missouri 
River  will  have  this  year  an  "  Old  Home 
Week."  Think  of  that,  ye  Green  Moun- 
tain   aristocrats,   ye    White    Mountain 
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nobility  1  It  means  age,  years  of  dis- 
cretion, eminent  respectability.  It  is  an 
ascendency  to  the  high  plane  of  equality 
with  older  America.  When  any .  com- 
munity can  have  an  "  Old  Home  Week," 
with  all  that  it  signifies,  it  is  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Ancients  and  Honor- 
ables  of  American  civilization.    • 

Perhaps  the  West  loses  something  of 
picturesqueness  as  it  gains  in  develop- 
ment and  in  wealth.  Possibly  to  the 
unthinking  there  is  more  romance  in  the 
unshaded  "  soddy  "  of  the  high  plains 
country  than  in  the  Queen  Anne  cottage 
on  Vine  Street  with  colonial  pillared 
porch  and  stained-shingle  roof — but  that 
is  error.     Ask  those  who  have  tried  both. 


The  histor/  the  West  is  making  to-day 
is  the  most  interesting,  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  most  comprehensive  of  all  it  has 
known — just  as  the  deeds  of  maturity 
are  a  far  better  index  of  a  life  than  those 
of  childhood. 

This  is  the  West's  maturity.  Its  youth 
is  past ;  its  old  age  has  not  begun.  It 
is  in  the  sturdy,  healthy,  full-blooded 
heyday  of  its  strength,  eager  to  prove 
its  power,  as  yet  but  partly  known,  and 
willing  to  stand  on  its  merits.  The 
severe  critic  may  find  faults  and  crudi- 
ties and  inconsistencies — but  it  is  con- 
tent to  be  judged. 

That  is  the  Western  spirit  of  to-day. 
It  will  last  through  many  a  to-morrow. 


A   TLACID  RUNAWAY 

Br  ELIZABETH  fTOODBRIDGE 


JONATHAN  and  I  differ  about  a 
great  many  things  ;  how  otherwise 
are  we  tp  avoid  the  sloughs  of  big- 
oted self-satisfaction  ?  But  upon  one 
point  we  agree :  we  are  both  convinced 
that  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  April  or 
May  or  June  there  is  just  one  thing  that 
any  right-minded  person  really  wants  to 
do.  That  is  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  duty 
and  a  blind  eye  to  all  other  pleasures,  and 
— find  a  trout  brook.  We  are,  indeed, 
able  to  understand  that  duty  may  be  too 
much  for  him — may  be  quite  indifferent 
to  his  deaf  ear  and  shout  in  the  other,  or 
may  even  seize  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
hold  him  firmly  in  his  place.  He  may 
not  be  able  so  much  as  to  drop  a  line 
in  the  brown  water  all  through  the  mad- 
dening spring  days.  But  that  he  should 
not  want  to — ache  to — this  we  cannot 
understand.  We  do  know  that  it  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  argued  about.  It  is  tem- 
permental,  it  is  in  the  blood,  or  it  is  not. 
j&)nathan  and  I  always  want  to. 

Once  it  was  almost  the  end  of  April, 
and  we  had  been  wanting  to  ever  since 
March  had  gone  out  like  a  lion — for  in 
some  parts  of  New  England  a  jocose  Leg- 
islature has  arranged  that  the  trout  season 
shall  begin  on  April  Fool's  Day.  Those 
who  try  to  catch  trout  on  April  first 
understand  the  joke. 

"Jonathan,"  I  said  over  our  coffee, 


"have  you  noticed  the  weather  to- 
day ?" 

"  Um-m-pleasant  day,"  he  murmured 
abstractedly  from  behind  his  newspaper. 

"Pleasant!  Have  you  felt  the  sun- 
shine ?  Have  you  smelt  the  spring  mud  ? 
I  want  to  roll  in  it  1" 

Jonathan  really  looked  up  over  his 
paper.     "  Do  1"  he  said,  benevolently. 

"  Jonathan,  let's  run  away  1" 

"Can't.     There's  a  man  coming  at — " 

"  I  know.  There's  always  a  man 
coming.  Tell  him  to  come  to-morrow. 
Tell  him  you  are  called  out  of  town." 

"  But  you  have  a  lot  of  things  to-day 
too — book  clubs  and  Japanese  clubs  and 
such  things.     You  said  last  night — " 

"  I'll  tell  them  /'/w  called  out  of  town 
too.  I  am  called — we're  both  called,  you 
know  we  are.     And  we've  got  to  go." 

"  Really,  my  dear,  you  know  I  want  to, 
but—" 

"  No  use  1  It's  a  runaway.  Get  the 
time-table  and  see  which  is  the  first  train 
to  anywhere — to  nowhere — who  cares 
where  1" 

Jonathan  went,  protesting.  I  let  him 
protest.  A  man  should  have  some  priv- 
ileges. 

We  took  the  first  train.  It  was  a  local, 
of  course,  and  it  trundled  jerkily  along 
one  of  the  little  rivers  we  knew.  When 
the    conductor  came  to   us,   Jonathan 
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showed  him  our  mileage  book.  "  Where 
to  ?"  he  asked  mechanically,  but  stiffened 
to  attention  when  Jonathan  said  placidly, 
"  1  don 't  know  yet.  Where  are  we  going, 
my  dear  ?" 

*'  I  hadn't  thought,"  I  said ;  "  let's  see 
the  places  on  the  map." 

**  Well,  conductor,"  said  Jonathan, 
"take  off  for  three  stations,  and  if  we 
don't  get  off  then,  you'll  find  us  here  when 
you  come  around,  and  can  take  off  some 
more." 

The  conductor  looked  us  both  over. 
We  were  evidently  not  a  bridal  couple, 
and  we  didn't  look  quite  like  criminals — 
he  gave  us  up. 

When  we  saw  a  bit  of  country  that 
looked  attractive,  we  got  off.  That  was 
something  I  had  always  wanted  to  do. 
All  my  life  I  have  had  to  go  to  definite 
places,  and  my  memory  is  full  of  tanta- 
lizing glimpses  of  the  charming  spots  I 
have  passed  on  the  road  and  could  never 
stop  to  explore.  This  time  we  really  did 
it.  We  left  the  little  railway  station, 
sitting  plain  and  useful  beside  the  track, 
went  up  the  road  past  a  few  farm-houses, 
over  a  fence  and  across  a  soft  plowed 
field,  and  down  to  the  little  river,  willow- 
bordered,  shallow,  golden-brown,  with 
here  and  there  a  deep  pool  under  an 
overhanging  hemlock  or  a  shelving, 
fretted,  bush-tangled  bank. 

We  sat  down  in  the  sun  on  a  willow 
log  and  put  our  rods  together.  Does 
anything  sound  prettier  than  the  whir 
and  click  of  the  reel  as  one  pulls  out  the 
line  for  the  first  time  on  an  April  day  ? 
We  sat  and  looked  at  the  world  for  a  little, 
and  let  the  wind,  with  just  the  faint  chill 
of  the  vanishing  snows  still  in  it,  blow 
over  us,  and  the-  sun,  that  was  making 
anemones  and  arbutus  every  minute, 
warm  us  through.  It  was  almost  too 
good  to  begin,  this  day  that  we  had  stolen. 
I  felt  like  a  child  with  a  toothsome  cake — 
"  I'll  put  it  away  for  a  while  and  have  it 
later." 

But,  after  all,  it  was  already  begun. 
We  had  not  stolen  it,  it  had  stolen  us,  and 
it  held  us  in  its  power.  Soon  we  wan- 
dered on,  at  first  hastening  for  the  mere 
joy  of  motion  and  the  freshness  of  things ; 
then,  as  the  wind  lessened  and  the  sun 
shone  hot  in  the  hollows,  loitering  more 
and   more,  dropping  a   line   here   and 


there  where  a  deep  pool  looked  suggest- 
ive. Trout?  Yes,  we  caught  some. 
Jonathan  pulled  in  a  good  many  ;  I  got 
enough  to  seem  industrious.  I  seldom 
catch  as  many  as  Jonathan,  though  he 
tries  to  g^ve  me  all  the  best  holes ;  because 
really  there  are  so  many  other  things  to 
attend  to.  Men  seem  to  go  fishing 
chiefly  to  catch  fish.  Jonathan  spends 
half  an  hour  working  his  rod  and  line 
through  a  network  of  bushes,  briers,  and 
vines,  to  drop  it  in  a  chosen  spot  in  a 
pool.  He  swears  gently  as  he  works,  but 
he  works  on,  and  usually  gets  his  fish. 
I  don't  swear,  so  I  know  I  could  never 
carry  through  such  an  uudertaking,  and 
I  don't  try. 

I  did  try  once,  when  I  was  young  and 
reckless.  I  headed  the  tip  of  my  rod, 
like  a  lance  in  rest,  for  the  most  open 
spot  I  could  see.  For  the  fisherman's 
rule  in  the  woods  is  not  "  follow  the 
flag,"  but  "  follow  your  tip,"  and  I  tried 
to  follow  mine.  This  necessitated 
reducing  myself  occasionally  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  filament,  but  I  was 
elastic,  and  I  persisted.  The  brambles 
neatly  extracted  my  hat-pins  and  dropped 
them  in  the  tangle  about  my  feet ;  they 
pulled  off  my  hat,  but  I  pushed  painfully 
forward.  They  tore  at  my  hair;  they 
caught  an  end  of  my  tie  and  drew  out 
the  bow.  Finally  they  made  a  simulta- 
neous and  well-planned  assault  upon  my 
hair,  my  neck,  my  left  arm,  raised  to  push 
them  back,  and  my  right,  extended  to 
hold  and  guide  that  quivering,  undulat- 
ing rod.  I  was  helpless,  unless  I  wished 
to  be  torn  in  shreds.  At  that  moment, 
as  I  stood  poised,  hot,  baffled,  smarting 
and  stinging  with  bramble  scratches, 
wishing  I  could  swear  like  a  man  and 
have  it  out,  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
liquid  notes  of  a  wood-thrush.  I  love 
the  wood-thrush  best  of  all ;  but  that  he 
should  choose  this  moment  1  It  was  the 
final  touch. 

I  whistled  the  blue-jay  note,  which 
means  "come,"  and  Jonathan  came 
threshing  through  the  brush,  having  left 
his  rod.  "  Where  are  you  ?"  he  called  ; 
"  I  can't  see  you." 

"  No,  you  can't,"  I  responded  unami- 
ably.  "  You  probably  never  will  see  me 
again,  at  least  not  in  any  recognizable 
form.    Help  me  out  1"    The  thrush  sang 
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again,  one  tree  further  away.  "  No  1 
First  kill  that  thrush  1"  I  added  between 
set  teeth,  as  a  slight  motion  of  mine  set 
the  brambles  raking  again. 

"  Why,  why,  my  dear,  what's  this  ?" 
Then,  as  he  caught  sight  of  me,  "  Well  1 
You  are  tied  up  I  Wait ;  I'll  get  out  my 
knife." 

He  cut  here  and  there,  and  one  after 
another,  with  a  farewell  stab  or  scratch, 
the  maddening  things  reluctantly  let  go 
their  hold.  Meanwhile  Jonathan  made 
placid  remarks  about  the  proper  way  to 
go  through  brush.  **  You  go  too  fast, 
you  know.  You  can't  hurry  these  things, 
and  you  can't  bully  them.  I  don't  see 
how  you  manage  to  get  scratched  up  so. 
I  never  do." 

"  Jonathan,  you  are  as  tactless  as  the 
thrush." 

"  Don't  kill  me  yet,  though.  Wait  till  I 
cut  this  last  fellow.  There  1  Now  you're 
free.    By  George  1    But  you're  a  wreck  1" 

That  was  the  last  time  I  ever  tried  to 
"  work  through  brush,"  as  Jonathan  calls 
it.  If  I  can  catch  trout  by  any  method 
compatible  with  sanity,  I  am  ready  to  do 
it,  but  as  for  allowing  myself  to  be  drawn 
into  a  situation  wherein  the  note  of  the 
wood-thrush  stirs  thoughts  of  murder  in 
my  breast — at  that  point,  I  opine,  sport 
ceases. 

So  on  that  day  of  our  runaway  I  kept 
to  open  waters  and  preserved  a  placid 
mind.  The  air  was  full  of  bird-notes — 
in  the  big  open  woods  the  clear  "whick- 
ya,  whick-ya,  whick-ya  "  of  the  courting 
yellowhammers,  in  the  meadows  blue- 
birds with  their  shy,  vanishing  call  that 
is  over  almost  before  you  can  begin  to 
listen,  meadow-larks  poignantly  sweet, 
song-sparrows  with  a  lift  and  a  lilt  and 
a  carol,  and  in  the  swamps  the  redwings 
trilling  jubilant. 

Noon  came,  and  we  camped  under 
the  sunny  lee  of  a  ridge  that  was  all 
abloom  with  hepaticas — clumps  of  laven- 
der and  white  and  rosy-lilac.  We  found  - 
a  good  spring,  and  a  fallen  log,  and  some 
dead  hemlock  tips  to  start  a  fire,  and 
soon  we  had  a  merry  blaze.  Then 
lonathan  dressed  some  of  the  trout, 
while  1  found  a  black  birch  tree  and  cut 
forked  sticks  for  broilers.  Any  one  who 
has  not  broiled  fresh-caught  trout  out- 
doors on  birch  forks — or  spice-bush  will 


do  almost  as  well — has  yet  to  learh  what 
life  holds  for  him.  Chops  are  good,  too, 
done  in  that  way.  We  usually  carry 
them  along  when  there  is  no  prosf)ect  of 
fish,  or,  when  we  are  sure  of  our  coun- 
try, we  take  a  tin  cup  and  buy  ^^s  at  a 
farm-house  to  boil.  But  the  balancing 
of  the  can  requires  a  happy  combination 
of  stones  about  the  fire  that  the  brief 
nooning  of  a  day's  tramp  seldom  affords, 
and  baking  is  still  more  uncertain. 
Bacon  is  good,  but  broiling  the  little 
slices — and  how  they  do  shrink  1 — takes 
too  long,  while  frying  entails  a  pan. 
Curiously  enough,  a  pan,  in  addition  to 
two  fish-baskets  and  a  landing-net,  does 
not  find  favor  in  Jonathan's  eyes. 

After  luncheon  and  a  long,  lazy  rest 
on  our  log  we  went  back  to  the  stream 
and  loitered  down  its  bank.  Pussy- 
willows, their  sleek  silver  paws  bursting 
into  fat,  caterpillary  things,  covered  us 
with  yellow  pollen-powder  as  we  brushed 
past  them.  Now  and  then  we  were 
arrested  by  the  sharp  fragrance  of  the 
spice-bush,  whose  little  yellow  blossoms 
had  escaped  our  notice.  In  the  damp 
hollows  the  ground  was  carpeted  with 
the  rich,  mottled  green  leaves  and  tawny 
yellow  bells  of  the  adder's-tongue,  and 
the  wet  mud  was  sweet  with  the  dainty, 
short-stemmed  white  violets.  On  the 
dry,  barren  places  were  masses  of  saxi- 
frage, bravely  cheerful;  on  the  rocky 
slopes  fragile  anemones  blew  in  the 
wind,  and  fluffy  green  clumps  of  colum- 
bine lured  us  on  to  a  vain  search  for  an 
early  blossom. 

As  the  afternoon  waned,  and  the  wind 
freshened  crisply,  we  guessed  that  it  was 
milking-time,  and  wandered  up  to  a  farm- 
house where  we  persuaded  the  farmer's 
wife  to  give  us  bread  and  cheese  and 
warm  new  milk.  We  were  urged  to  **  set 
inside,"  but  preferred  to  take  the  great 
white  pitcher  of  milk  out  to  the  steps  of 
the  little  back  porch  where  we  could 
hear  the  insistent  note  of  the  little  phoebe 
that  was  building  under  the  eaves  of  the 
woodshed.  Our  hostess  stood  in  the 
doorway,  watching  in  amused  tolerance 
as  we  filled  and  refilled  our  goblets. 
They  were  wonderful  goblets,  be  it  said — 
the  best  the  house  afforded.  Jonathan's 
was  of  fancy  green  glass,  all  covered 
with  little  knobs;  mine  was  yellow,  with 
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a  head  of  Washington  stamped  on  one 
side,  and  "  God  Bless  our  Country  "  on 
the  other.  Finally  the  good  woman 
broke  the  silence — "Guess  your  mothers 
ain't  never  weaned  ye."  Which  we  were 
not  in  a  position  to  refute. 

On  our  return  train  we  found  the  same 
conductor  who  had  taken  us  out  in  the 


morning.  As  he  folded  back  the  green 
cover  of  our  mileage  book  he  could  not 
forbear  remarking,  quizzically,  *'  Know 
how  far  you're  goin'  to-night  ?" 

"  Jonathan,"  1  said,  as  we  settled  to 
toast  and  tea  before  our  home  fireplace 
that  evening,  **  I  like  running  away.  I 
don't  blame  horses." 


A   GREAT  AMERICAN  HISTORY' 


THE  completion  of  Dr.  James 
Ford  Rhodes's  "  History  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Compro- 
mise of  1-850  to  the  Final  Restoration  of 
Home  Rule  at  the  South  in  1877  "  is  an 
event  of  real  moment  in  the  literary 
annals  of  our  country.  Begun  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  each  of  the  earlier 
volumes  met  with  increasing  appreciation 
from  the  critical  as  well  as  from  the  gen- 
eral reading  public.  It  was  felt  that 
there  had  appeared  a  singularly  impartial 
and  exceedingly  capable  writer  whose 
purpose  it  was  to  narrate  the  story  of 
the  Civil  War  epoch  with  an  eye  single 
to  truth  and  a  dignity  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The 
most  conservative  critics  praised  the 
reasonableness  of  Dr.  Rhodes's  exposi- 
tion, the  fairness  of  his  conclusions,  and 
the  lucidity  of  his  style.  Here  and  there 
was  dissent  from  the  views  he  expressed, 
but  it  was  also  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  his  monumental  work  would  prove 
the  bestaccount  yet  penned  of  the  struggle 
first  to  preserve,  then  to  vindicate,  and 
finally  to  restore  the  Union.  This  opinion 
The  Outlook  shared ;  and  in  this  opinion, 
now  that  Dr.  Rhodes  has  written  Jinis, 
The  Outlook  feels  confirmed. 

What  makes  Dr.  Rhodes's  success  the 
more  conspicuous  is  the  fact  that  he  is 
dealing  with  a  period  of  which  it  is  ex- 
ceptionally difllicult  to  write  with  sufficient 
detachment  on  account  of  its  freshness 
in  the  minds  of  men,  the  vital  issues 
involved,  and  the  profound  emotions 
stirred.  It  is  not  yet  half  a  century 
since  the  great  drama  unfolded  itself 
and  the  Nation  was  rent  in  twain,  to  be 

»  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise 
of  185*^  to  the  Final  Restoration  of  Home  Huie  at  the 
South  in  1877.  By  Janws  Ford  Rhodes.  The  Mac- 
mil)an  Company,  New  Vork.  Seven  voUimes.  $17.50, 
net,  per  set. 


reunited  only  after  a  fratricidal  conflict 
of  unexampled  proportions.  If,  in  the 
short  space  intervening.  National  solidar- 
ity has  been  re-established,  and  the 
United  States  has  become  one  as  never 
before,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
wounds  were  then  inflicted  which  time 
has  not  yet  wholly  healed,  and  that 
remembrance  of  the  intensity  and  bitter- 
ness of  the  struggle  makes  it  hard  to 
view  it  in  true  perspective  and  without 
prejudice.  Yet  there  is  no  partisanship 
in  these  pages.  Like  every  good  his- 
torian, the  author's  sympathies  are  with 
those  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  this 
plain.  But,  if  it  is  his  frank  conviction 
that  the  South  was  "  wrong  and  unrea- 
sonable "  and  went  to  war  to  preserve 
and  extend  slavery,  he  is  equally  ready 
to  apprehend  and  present  the  point  of 
view  which  led  the  South  to  regard 
secession  and  war  as  resistance  to  subju- 
gation. At  every  turn  his  desire  to  be 
fair  is  evident — in  his  opening  r^sum^  of 
the  history  of  the  controversy  prior  to 
the  Compromise  of  1850,  in  his  detailed 
accounts  of  the  Congressional  differences 
and  adjustments  during  the  decade  be- 
fore the  appeal  to  arms,  mi  his  review  of 
the  growth  of  sectionalism  during  the 
same  ten  years,  in  his  description  of  the 
border  warfare  that  followed  the  invasion 
of  Kansas  by  the  Missourians,  in  his 
notable  chapter  on  slavery  as  it  existed 
in  the  South,  in  his  story  of  the  Civil 
War  itself,  and  in  his  depictment  of  the 
gloomy  years  of  Reconstruction. 

Approaching  his  task  with  an  open 
mind,  he  likewise  approached  it,  as  the 
results  make  manifest,  with  a  mind  keenly 
alive  to  the  many  problems  to  be  solved 
and  the  necessity  of  rigorously  scrutiniz- 
ing  all   the   available   evidence   before 
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committing  himself  to  any  conclusions. 
Just  what  this  means  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  themselves  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  historical  research. 
It  is  difficult  enough  to  "  work  up  "  the 
material  relating  to  a  single  movement 
or  personage;  but  when,  as  here,  the 
historian  has  to  do  with  a  period  of  con- 
siderable duration  and  prime  signifi- 
cance, and  an  issue  having  its  roots  in 
the  early  life  of  the  Nation,  the  burden 
increases  a  thousandfold.  More  than 
this,  although  the  story  of  the  struggle, 
over  slavery  was  necessarily  to  be  Dr. 
Rhodes's  chief  concern,  it  was  not  to  be 
his  only  concern,  for  he  had  set  himself 
to  write  a  general  history  of  the  period. 
To  his  more  special  inquiry,  then,  he  was 
obliged  to  add  research  into  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
country.  This  formidable  field  he  has 
traversed  with  an  infinite  patience  and 
with  a  passion  for  fullness  and  exactness 
of  knowledge  that  must  delight  the  heart 
of  the  most  scrupulous  scientific  his- 
torian. Official  records,  private  papers 
and  letters,  biographies,  memoirs,  books 
of  travel — everything  that  would  tend  to 
inform  and  illuminate  has  been  levied  on. 
Nor  has  he  stopped  short  at  master- 
ing the  facts  and  surveying  them  with  a 
mind  free  from  bias.  Realizing  as  do 
too  few  writers  of  the  modem  school  that 
literary  quality  counts  for  much  in  the 
making  or  marring  of  a  historical  work, 
he  has  been  solicitous  to  give  his  narrative 
a  form  that  will  make  an  immediate  and 
constant  appeal  to  the  reader.  It  is  not 
written  in  the  grand  vein  ;  theie  are  few 
rhetorical  flights ;  but  none  the  less 
the  sublimity,  significance,  and  colossal 
human  interest  of  the  period  are  devel- 
oped with  a  vigor  and  charm  that  hold 
the  mind  enthralled  in  the  most  arid  of 
debates  or  tedious  of  controversies. 
And  this  despite  a  certain  leisureliness 
that  in  a  less  skillful  writer  would 
prove  disastrous.  As  it  is,  one  is  glad 
to  linger  with  him  in  his  analyses  of 
men  and  events,  of  parties  and  prin- 
ciples, in  his  studies  of  domestic  prob- 
lems and  foreign  relations,  in  his  pictures 
of  life  in  the  city  and  on  the  plantation, 
in  the  camp  and  the  prison  ;  satisfied,  as 
the  facts  sink  deep  into  the  mind,  that 
he  is  imparting  a  full  and  accurate  under- 


standing of  the  years  of  blood  and  trav- 
ail, and  of  the  forces  and  conditions 
that  transformed  those  years  into  an 
epoch  of  uplift  and  progress  ;  satisfied, 
too,  that  he  has  unreservedly,  however 
unconsciously,  accepted  the  definidon 
that  affirms  history  to  be  essentially  the 
telling  of  a  greats  a  true,  and  a  compel- 
ling story. 

Thus,  in  rare  and  fortunate  conjunc- 
tion, the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
this  work  are  noteworthy  fairness,  sound 
scholarship,  and  a  high  degree  of  narra- 
tive skill.  Looking  at  it  a  little  more  in 
detail,  perhaps  the  most  striking  features 
are  the  ease  displayed  in  controlling  the 
management  of  the  vast  material  utilized 
and  the  emphasis  placed  on  dramatis 
persona.  For  all  his  leisureliness,  it  can- 
not be  said — unless  in  the  discussion  of 
the  attitude  taken  by  England  during  the 
war — that  Dr.  Rhodes  indulges  in  undue 
disquisition  or  elaboration.  He  does,  it 
is  true,  marshal  fact  after  fact  in  support 
of  his  contentions  and  presentments,  and 
punctuates  his  pages  with  liberal  quota- 
tions both  from  the  sources  and  from 
the  writings  of  others.  But  with  him 
quotation  is  rigorously  subordinated  to 
the  exigencies  of  thorough  and  real  in- 
formativeness.  The  pregnant  phrase, 
the  telling  sentence,  the  vital  paragraph, 
these  and  these  alone  he  borrows,  not 
to  piece  out  or  expand  the  narrative,  but 
to  render  it  instinct  with  life.  It  is  thus 
with  his  succinct  yet  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  century  that  may  be  called 
the  incubation  period  of  liie  struggle 
over  slavery,  thus  with  the  chapter  on 
slavery  itself,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  thus  with  his  de- 
scription of  the  political  revolution  that 
resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  Whig  and 
the  birth  of  the  Republican  party.  And 
always,  as  we  remarked  when  comment- 
ing on  the  first  few  volumes,  instead  of 
putting  in  the  foreground  the  great 
masses  of  ore  which  his  researches  have 
brought  to  light,  he  uses  only  the  refined 
product.  Large  as  is  the  scale  on  which 
his  work  has  been  composed,  it  may 
properly  be  called  as  compact  as  it  is 
imposing. 

The  success  that  has  attended  his 
efforts  is  further  attributable,  and  in  no 
small  measure,  to  the  candor  and  ability 
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with  which  he  elucidates  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  leading  actors  in  the 
momentous  events  he  is  describing,  and 
to  the  care  he  has  taken  to  depict  those 
events  in  their  relation  to  the  men,  great 
and  small,  who  were  concerned  in  or 
affected  by  them.  This,  in  many  pas- 
sages, gives  a  high  dramatic  value  to  his 
work.  Mention  might  be  made,  more 
particularly,  of  his  recital  of  the  varying 
effects  produced  by  the  publication  of 
**  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  John  Brown's 
raid,  the  firing  on  Sumter,  the  passing  of 
the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  the  assas- 
sination of  Lincoln ;  also,  to  take  into 
account  other  than  war  matters,  of  his 
entirely  readable  descriptions  of  the 
Gould-Fisk  campaign  that  culminated  in 
"  Black  Friday,"  and  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Tweed  Ring.  It  is  not  often,  more- 
over, that  a  history  of  such  magnitude 
contains  an  equally  large,  striking,  and 
effective  gallery  of  portraits.  Not  all  of 
these  will  command  universal  accept- 
ance— there  will  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  verisimilitude  of  his 
pictures  of  such  debated  personages  as 
the    dubious    Calhoun,  the    disturbing 


Fremont,  the  procrastinating  McClellan, 
the  vindictive  Sumner,  the  unpleasant 
Butler,  the  obstinate  Johnson,  and  the 
puzzling  Blaine.  But  of  the  great  major- 
ity, and  notably  Webster,  Lincoln,  Grant, 
Sherman,  Lee,  and  **  Stonewall  "  Jack- 
son, there  can  be  but  the  one  opinion 
that  the  verdicts  rendered  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  final  unless  hitherto  unknown 
evidence  of  a  corrective  character  be  dis- 
covered. In  no  case  is  praise  or  blame 
indiscriminately  awarded ;  always  the 
facts  are  subjected  to  a  close  and  judi- 
cial examination  from  different  points  of 
view.  Knowledge  of  this,  consequently, 
goes  far  to  increase  the  reader's  confi- 
dence, not  alone  in  the  writer's  integrity, 
but  also  in  the  justness  of  the  judgments 
at  which  he  finally  arrives. 

All  in  all,  therefore.  Dr.  Rhodes's 
"  History  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Compromise  of  1850  to  the  Final  Resto- 
ration of  Home  Rule  at  the  South  in 
1877  "  must  be  deemed  pre-eminently 
the  standard  work  for  the  period  with 
which  it  deals,  and  a  work  so  exhaustive 
and  so  able  that  it  will  probably  be  long 
before  its  supremacy  is  challenged. 


Comment  on  Current  Booh 


Amnn^  ..        Mrs.    Riggs    is    one  of  the 
^I^f^ls         ^^^^  popular  writers  who  give 
***^  more  than  they  receive ;  her 

stories  have  a  sanity  of  aim  and  a  genuine- 
ness of  feeling  which  invigorate  the  best  im- 
pulses of  her  older  as  well  as  her  younger 
readers.  It  is  this  human  quality  that 
makes  her  stories  acceptable  to  every  stage 
of  experience.  She  is  clever  without  being 
cheap,  breezy  without  being  sensational, 
witty  without  forcing  the  note,  and  whole- 
some without  climbing  the  pulpit  stairs. 
The  "  New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca  "  *  have 
all  the  freshness  of  sentiment  and  humor 
which  have  made  the  "  State  o'  Maine 
girl "  one  of  the  most  engaging  and  lovable 
persons  in  American  fiction.  The  adven- 
tures of  her  brave  spirit  and  vivacious  tem- 
perament are  told  with  delightful  lightness 
of  touch,  but  without  sacrifice  of  seriousness 
of  mood  ;  and  incidentally  the  life  of  a  little 
New  England  rural  village  is  sketched  with 
the  intimacy  bom  of  sympathy  and  a  quick 
sense  of  humor.    "  The  Daughters  of  Zion  " 

1  New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca.    By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
HomfattmrMUBin  &  Co..  Bosum.   |U5. 


is  too  good  to  be  outlined,  while  the  tragedy 
of  the  missing  wedding-ring  is  heightened 
by  the  humor  which  inheres  in  Abner  Simp- 
son's vagrant  character  and  the  vein  of 
quaint  fun  in  Adam  Ladd. 

If  Miss  Laughlin  had  Mrs.  Riggs's  sense 
of  proportion,  her  new  story,  "  Felicity :  The 
Making  of  a  Comedienne,"*  would  have 
been  a  wholly  successful  novel.  It  is  full 
of  unusual  qualities,  but  there  are  too  many 
monologues  and  duets  in  it ;  everybody  ex- 
cept Phineas  Morton  talks  too  much.  It  is 
pleasant,  nevertheless,  to  be  in  such  very 
human  society  as  that  of  the  free  handed, 
roving  players  who  live  and  act  in  this 
romance ;  who  neither  sow  nor  reap,  have  no 
concern  with  money,  and  are  not  involved  in 
the  fierce  competition  which  is  the  very  breath 
of  many  current  novels.  Felicity  has  so 
much  dignity,  elevation  of  nature,  such  dis- 
tinction of  refinement,  that  she  is  not  always 
convincing  in  the  r61es  she  plays;  one  feels 
at  times  as  if  she  belonged  with  the  great 
tragedians.     Morton,  on  the  other  hand,  is 

>  Felicity :  The  Makinsr  of  a  CortMWienne.  By  Claia  E. 
Laughlin.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    fl.SO. 
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always  as  credible  as  he  is  lovable,  and 
belongs  with  the  real  creations  in  recent 
fiction.  The  story  abounds  in  fresh  interest 
in  life,  suggestive  comment,  graphic  charac- 
ter-drawing; and  lacks  no  element  of  dra- 
matic incident  and  movement.  It  is  much 
more  worth  while  than  most  stories  of  the 
season. 

After  this  fresh  and  original  stor^  Mrs. 
Thurston's  "The  Mystics'"  is  very  disap- 
pointing. "The  Masquerader"  was  a  piece 
of  clever  invention,  but  it  held  the  attention 
from  start  to  finish ;  "  The  Gambler  "  was  so 
striking  a  character  study  that  it  gave  prom- 
ise of  genuine  and  vital  fiction  in  the  near 
future.  "  The  Mystics,"  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  piece  of  manufacture,  and  not  particularly 
interesting  at  that.  Mrs.  Thurston  is  off  the 
track ;  she  is  trying  to  write  clever  tales 
rather  than  real  ones.  A  Scotch  boy,  whose 
father  has  been  disinherited,  goes  to  live  with 
a  hard-headed  old  uncle,  who  keeps  his 
nephew  relentlessly  at  work.  The  boy  dis- 
covers that  his  uncle  belongs  to  a  group  of 
mystics  whose  chief  doctrine  is  the  coming 
of  a  great  prophet,  and  whose  purposes  are 
recorded  in  a  book  kept  in  a  shrine ;  on  his 
death-bed  the  uncle  exacts  a  promise  from 
the  boy  not  to  open  the  book  until  the  arrival 
of  a  fellow-mystic  from  London.  The  dis- 
covery that  nearly  all  the  patrimony  which 
ought  to  come  to  him  has  been  left  to  the 
society  so  infuriates  the  boy  that  he  secretly 
makes  a  copy  of  the  sacred  book.  -To  get 
back  what  he  regards  as  his  own  the  boy 
undergoes  long  discipline  of  study,  prepares 
himself  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
prophet  who  is  to  come,  returns  to  London, 
meets  the  tests,  is  accepted  as  the  expected 
prophet,  and  plans  to  raid  the  treasury  of  the 
society,  when  he  inadvertently  falls  in  love 
with  a  fair  devotee  and  incontinently  becomes 
a  man  again.  The  tale  is  not  lacking  in 
invention  or  skill,  but  it  is  entirely  uncon- 
vincing. 

The  transition  from  this  artificial  romance 
to  Mr.  Albert  Kinross's  "  Davenant "  *  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.)  takes  one  into  a  wholly  different 
atmosphere.  So  unconventional  is  this  charm- 
ing tale,  so  entirely  apart  from  the  stories  of 
fortune  or  fate  that  strew  the  path  of  the 
reader  of  current  novels,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  it.  An  American  publisher  of  brains 
and  heart  tells  an  Irish  mother  and  her  son 
in  London  his  experience  with  a  crippled, 
original,  and  brilliant  hack  writer  in  that 
city,  whose  work,  rejected  at  home,  finds  ac- 
ceptance here,  and  to  whom  America  becomes 


» The  Mystics.  By  Kathcrine  Cecil  Thurston.  Hapcr  & 
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a  symbol  of  free,  generous,  brotherly  life ; 
whose  soul  pours  itself  out  in  a  kind  of 
poetic  idealism  to  the  far  West ;  whose  de- 
votion to  the  fair  land  beyond  the  sea  is  lav- 
ished on  individual  Americans  who  come  in 
his  way,  and  who  becomes  a  perfectly  uncon- 
ventional and  delightfully  bohemian  knight 
errant  of  crude  American  newspaper  cor- 
respondents in  England,  of  stranded  adven- 
turers come  to  wreck  in  the  Old  World ;  and 
who  finally  sees  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York  only  to  end  his  long, 
heroic  struggles  and  sleep  on  American  soil. 
The  story  is  wholly  off  the  well-defined  lines 
of  fiction,  is  told  in  an  unhackneyed  way, 
with  a  vein  of  deep  feeling  and  of  unforced 
humor.  There  is  a  deeper  strain  in  the 
book  for  those  who  read  it  with  imagination  ; 
for  it  is  safe  to  venture  the  assertion  that 
Mr.  Kinross  had  before  him  not  only  the 
America  of  gross  materialism,  but  America 
as  a  symbol  of  great  and  beautiful  ideas. 

This  sense  of  an  inner  meaning  in*'  Dav- 
enant "  prepares  one  for  a  story  of  a  very 
different  cast  and  quality — a  simple  tale  of 
life  in  a  small  country  town  in  Connecticut. 
**  Prophet's  Landing  "  *  takes  its  name  from 
an  early  settler  of  a  not  uncommon  Puritan 
type,  whose  quiet  vocation  is  interrupted  in 
times  of  moral  crisis  by  the  descent  of  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  whose  voice  rings  out 
in  flaming  denunciation  of  evil  ways  and  be- 
comes An  inspiring  summons  to  self-denial 
and  heroism.  This  gift  descends  from  father 
to  son,  and  the  family  is  held  in  a  kind  of 
friendly  awe  by  the  community.  There  is 
an  old-fashioned  country  store  in  the  village, 
established  by  a  just  and  kindly  man  and 
conducted  with  due  regard  for  neighborly 
human  relations.  The  foun  der  dies,  and  his 
son  succeeds  him  and  begins  to  adopt  what 
he  regards  as  "  up-to-date  business  methods." 
The  author,  Mr.  Edwin  Asa  Dix,  has  shown 
in  earlier  books  his  knowledge  of  country 
ways  and  people  and  his  sympathy  for  their 
kindly  spirit,  their  homely  humor,  and  their 
simple  interests.  In  this  story  he  strikes  a 
deeper  note  by  means  of  a  very  skillful  illu- 
mination of  heartless  competition  and  ma- 
nipulation of  values  against  a  narrow  and 
simple  background.  When  methods  which 
have  become  tragically  familiar  in  the  last 
two  years  are  employed  in  a  great  field,* their 
inherent  brutality  is  .so  distributed  that  they 
seem  to  lose  something  of  their  essential 
dishonesty.  When  great  numbers  of  com- 
petitors are  relentlessly  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness in  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  stock 
values  are  manipulated  in  the  great  ex- 
changes, these  methods    seem  impersonal, 

_  >  Prophet's  Landin?.  By  Edwin  Aaa  Dix.  Chailes 
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and  individual  suffering  and  wrong  are  not 
brought  home  to  those  who  are  responsible 
for  them.  Mr.  Dix  has  shown  these  methods 
as  they  are  worked  out  in  the  expansion  of 
the  business  of  a  country  store  and  the  ma- 
nipulation of  the  stock  of  a  little  branch  rail- 
way. The  scale  of  action  is  so  limited  that 
its  moral  quality  comes  out  with  startling 
distinctness ;  and  it  needs  only  the  clear 
voice  of  the  prophet  at  the  end  to  .set  the 
nature  of  these  transactions  in  their  real 
colors  before  the  little  world  that  suffers 
from  them.  The  story  is  unpretentiou'S,  but 
distinctly  effective ;  and  its  humor  and  sen- 
timent give  it  variety  and  dramatic  vitality. 

An  imaginary  biography'  of  Raniero  di 
Laudoccio  dei  Pagliaresi  is  founded  upon 
a  real  though  somewhat  shadowy  person- 
ality. Miss  Scudder,  with  the  modesty  of  a 
scholar,  hesitates  to  represent  Saint  Cath- 
erine as  a  complete  portrait,  but  she  ventures 
to  show  her  character  as  it  influenced 
the  life  of  her  devoted  secretary  Neri. 
She  achieves  a  marked  success  in  that  at- 
tempt. The  prologue  is  a  beautiful  prose 
poem,  lofty,  yet  touching  the  common  earth 
in  its  simple  delineation  of  a  child's  mind. 
All  through  the  exquisitely  elaborated  story 
there  are  a  reserve,  a  dignity  of  expression, 
and  a  comprehension  of  the  required  attitude 
of  mind  that  are  refreshing  to  the  thoughtful 
reader.  The  book  will  not  appeal  to  the 
general  novel  reader,  nor  is  it  intended  for 
him.  Those  who  enjoy  Shorthouse  will 
enjoy  this  delicately  and  carefully  wrought 
picture  of  Saint  Catherine's  day,  and  follow 
with  great  interest  the  author's  theory  of  a 
correspondence  between  religious  experience 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  tenti  ry 
and  the  present  time. 

A  new  novel  *  by  Harold  Begbie  deals  with 
a  complex  question,  involving  all  the  ele- 
ments of  modern  English  social  life.  A 
shrewd,  beautiful  society  woman  passes 
under  a  cloud  of  suspicion,  and  when 
the  time  comes  to  introduce  her  daughter 
into  the  desirable  circles  from  which  she 
has  been  shut  out,  she  uses  desperate 
means.  These  include  secret  ecclesiastical 
agencies  and  doubtful  financial  methods. 
The  author  devotes  much  space  and  con- 
siderable thought  to  the  exf>osure  of  Jesuit- 
ical machinations,  within  the  Church  of 
England,  set  in  motion  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  A  fine  figure,  though  pathetic,  is  the 
old  Bishop.  An  "  old,  sly  fox  "  is  the  subtle 
priest  working  for  the  overthrow  of  Protest- 
antism. The  lovely  daughter  for  whom  all 
these  evils  are  evoked  is  a  less  convincing 

» The  Disciple  of  a  Saint  By  Vida  D.  Scudder.  E.  P. 
Dunon  &  Co  ,  New  York.    41.50. 

5  The  Penalty  By  Harold  Begbie.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York.    >1.50. 


character.  Several  of  the  minor  persons  are 
most  cleverly  sketched,  and  the  dignity  and 
serious  tone  of  the  book  make  it  .quite  worth 
while. 

Miss  Ray  makes  steady  and  noticeable 
progress  in  her  successive  books.  In  her 
last  *  there  is  decided  strength — also  seen 
in  her  "  Hearts  and  Creeds" — in  the  analy- 
sis and  managemet  of  character.  The  story 
is  enacted  in  a  university  town,  and  has 
as  much  good  local  color  as  we  find  in 
English  tales  of  cathedral  towns.  The  two 
principal  girl  characters  are  happily  con- 
trasted and  consistently  drawn.  Ackroyd, 
with  the  head  of  his  department  on  one  side, 
and  his  hard-working  old  mother  on  the 
other,  preserves  his  loyalty  to  his  profession 
and  to  his  mother,  with  just  the  right  degree 
of  ill  effect  upon  himself.  While  we  concede 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  romance,  yet  a 
doubt  intrudes  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
lovers  when  life  quiets  down  about  them. 
The  story  offers  some  unusual  attractions  to 
the  discriminating  reader. 

In  "Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky"*  the  little 
girl  sitting  on  the  back  doorstep  sewing 
quilt  pieces  and  having  her  mother  "praise 
her  stitches "  is  so  sweet  and  wholesome 
that  the  blithe,  active  old  woman  who  tells 
her  joys  to  her  young  friend  is  merely 
the  natural  development  of  old-fashioned, 
sensible  training.  Aunt  Jane  is  perfectly 
delightful.  Her  merry,  wise  comments  upon 
folks  and  tbeir  doings,  her  absolutely  sane 
religion,  her  enjoyment  of  the  present  and 
her  happy  hope  of  the  future,  make  her  a 
character  to  set  beside  our  friends  to  whom 
Miss  Jewett  has  introduced  us.  Eliza  Cal- 
vert Hall  is  the  only  writer  we  know  at  pres- 
ent who  shares  with  Miss  Jewett  the  keen 
sympathy  for  and  perfect  understanding  of 
gentle-minded  rural  philosophers.  Her  sto- 
ries of  Aunt  Jane's  experiences  are  full  of 
real  human  feeling,  and  awaken  thoroughly 
wholesome  emotion.  If  Aunt  Jane  is  occa- 
sionally a  httle  tod  discursive,  it  is  only  in 
character. 

Given  a  Scotch  youth,  brought  up  by  a 
good  widowed  nflfther,  and  set  him  down 
in  Edinburgh  to  go  through  his  university 
course,  and  you  have  many  possibilities 
of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  con- 
flict. This  noveP  by  Graham  Travers 
has  many  unusual  qualities.  It  brings 
together,  within  a  small  circle  of  perfectly 
natural  people,  examples  of  most  of  the 
variations  in  modern  religious  faith,  and 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 

» Ackroyd  of  the  Facility.  By  Anna  Chapin  Ray.  Little, 
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Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,    fl  50.  ^  ^ 

*  Growth.  By  (Jraham  Travers  (Margaret  Todd,  M.D.). ' 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 
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the  author  to  say  that  the  situation  is  not 
forced.  The  men  range  from  the  narrowest 
**  chapel  member  "  in  Edinburgh  through  all 
shades  of  faith  and  unfaith,  to  the  untidy 
Roman  priest  who  venerates  sacred  relics. 
Among  the  women  none  are  bad,  but  all 
have  knowledge  of  both  life  and  religious 
difficulties,  from  poor  Miss  Brown,  the  slat- 
ternly lodging-house  keeper  struggling  with 
her  habit  of  drink,  to  Rosie  Blount,  the  good 
orthodox  daughter  of  the  senior  deacon. 
The  story  is  too  serious  to  attract  the  regu- 
lar novel  reader,  and  perhaps  too  much 
occupied  with  past  questions  to  absorb  the 
lover  of  problems,  but  it  is  a  well-constructed, 
interesting  bit  of  work. 

The  harrow  *  in  this  case  that  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  seed  was  the  common  experi- 
ence of  humanity — labor,  deprivation,  and 
mental  unrest.  A  group  of  young  men  and 
women  are  cared  for  by  two  old  maid  sisters, 
helped  through  their  difficulties  and  cheered 
on  to  their-  successes.  The  story  has  its 
good  points,  but  produces  an  uncomfortable 
impression  at  times  from  the  effort  of  the 
author  to  incorporate  in  it  like  patchwork  all 
the  smart  things  possible  to  collect.  Many 
of  the  patches  are  incongruous. 

Miss  Murfree  has  not  deserted  the  region 
of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  and  still  uses 
them  as  background  for  her  beautiful  moun- 
tain maiden  and  groups  of  uncouth  men,  all 
speaking  a  distressing  dialect.  The  hero  of 
"  The  Windfall  "  *  rises  into  remarkably  fine 
language  at  times,  with  a  startling  effect. 
He  is  a  showman  of  perfect  Greek  beauty, 
and  when  his  good  fortune  arrives  mingles 
with  the  proud  old  Southern  families  upon  a 
social  level  not  accounted  for  except  through 
his  ancestry.  The  plot  is  simple  and  some- 
w^hat  obvious ;  the  situations  are  not  always 
logical,  and  the  effect  of  the  story  is  rather 
commonplace. 

The  keynote  of  Basil  King's  new  novel* 
is  expressed  in  its  motto, 
"  O,  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant." 
The  author,    who    has  ^K-itten  some   good 
stories,  takes  up  the  popular  cry  against  the 
prosperous  business  man  who  is  blind  to  the 
cruelty  of  his  dealings  in  public,  though  he 
may  be  a  high-minded  man  in  all  his  private 
relations.     One  of  Paul  Trafford's  victims, 
the  son  of  a  man  whom  he  had  ruined  finan- 
cially, determines  to  smite  him  in  a  vulner- 
able place,  and  the  scheme  is  well  conceived 
and  thoroughly  successful.    Paul  Trafford  is 

»  Under  the  Harrow.  By  Ellis  Meredith.  Little,  Brown 
*»ST;iWiiSSall*'m^  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Duffield 
&  Co.,  New  York.    <1 50       „      ,.    .,    v-  u  ». 

^  The  Giant's  Strength.  By  Basil  King.  Harper  & 
Brothenj,  New  York.    |liO. 


regarded  as  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 
He  has  a  daughter  who  idolizes  him,  and 
who  has  never  had  her  eyes  opened  to  the 
course  her  father  pursues  in  business.  This 
enlightenment  comes  finally  and  is  a  shock. 
The  intricacies  of  the  story  should  not  be 
traced  here,  but  the  reader  will  be  interested 
to  note  how  the  author  tries  to  solve  difficul- 
ties and  yet  keep  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
ble human  action.  There  will  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  his 
solution.  Ihere  is  much  to  admire  in  the 
character-drawing,  but  occasional  false  notes 
indicate  that  the  author  had  not  fully  mas- 
tered his  material. 

Gelett  Burgess  in  "  The  White  Cat " '  dis- 
closes the  tragedy  of  an  alternating  nature  in 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  girl.  She  is  Joy,  or 
Edna,  good  or  evil  according  to  no  law  of 
which  she  is  conscious  or  over  which  she  has 
any  control.  A  scheming  doctor  who  fosters 
the  "  Edna  "  possession  for  his  own  ends,  and 
a  noble  youth  who  loves  the  "  Joy  "  nature, 
fight  for  the  poor  harassed  creature.  The 
theme  is  old,  the  treatment  is  modern,  and 
ends  in  a  grand  sensational  scene  where 
good  triumphs  in  orthodox  fashion. 

Among  recent  volumes  of  short  stories 
that  by  Mr.  Winfield  Scott  Moody*  de- 
serves the  reading  of  all  those  who  care  for 
a  light  touch,  a  charming  atmosphere,  and  a 
graphic  description  of  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  the  collector.  The  tale  of  the  chase  of 
the  rare  bric-k-brac  has  not  often  been  so 
pleasantly  told,  with  knowledge  of  its  tricks, 
accidents,  and  catastrophes,  of  its  immense 
interest,  and  of  the  fun  of  it.  The  people 
who  appear  are  well  drawn,  and,  what  is 
better,  they  are  well  bred.  After  reading 
much  of  the  fiction  of  the  day,  one  feels  as 
if  in  this  modest  volume  he  is  really  once 
more  in  good  society. 

Th^  Home     'T*'**  '°^"  f'f  *^  hardy  garden 
Garden        ^^^  "^^  described   in    a 

single  book  *  every  perennial 
plant  and  flower  that  the  most  complete 
garden  could  conceivably  contain.  The  flow- 
ers are  arranged  in  tabular  form,  by  months 
according  to  their  season  of  bloom.  The 
tables  give  concisely  common  and  botanical 
names,  height  of  plant,  proper  situation  for 
planting,  color  of  blossoms,  and  a  few  words 
of  general  description  and  individual  pecu- 
liarities. A  color  chart,  showing  sixty-three 
shades,  is  appended  to  the  volume ;  and 
reference  to  these  shades  by  number  helps 

»TheWhite^Cat.  By  Gelett  Burgess.  The  Bobbe-MerriU 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

«,'.TP*.n<=^^S!5  *-?^*«  and  Other  Collector's  Stories.  By 
Wmfield  Scott  Moody.   Charles  Scribncr's  Sons,  New  York. 

j  The  Garden  Month  by  Month.  By  Mabel  Cabot  Sedg- 
wick. Assisted  by,  Robert  Cameron.  The  Frt-derick  A. 
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to  give  the  rea^der  a  definite  idea  of  the  color 
of  each  flower  described.  Additional  lists 
recommend  the  best  herbaceous  plants,  selec- 
tions of  water  plants,  log  garden  plants,  plants 
conspicuous  for  their  foliage,  vines  and 
climbers  and  ferns.  Two  hundred  fine  photo- 
graphs of  flowers  and  gardens  offer  inspira- 
tion for  the  ambitious  gardener.  The  book 
should  be  a  valuable  reference  volume  for 
the  experienced  garden-m?ker  who  aims  at 
elaborate  color  combinations  or  who  wants 
to  try  experiments  with  new  or  little-known 
flowers.  The  beginner  in  this  delightful  pur- 
suit would  probably  find  some  of  the  simpler 
and  less  exhaustive  garden  books  more  help- 
ful and  not  so  bewildering.  Another  volume  * 
is  full  of  suggestions  for  rendering  the  garden 
more  homelike,  more  livable,  and  more  pic- 
turesque by  the  appropriate  addition  of  ac- 
cessories. Summer-houses,  garden  temples, 
pergolas,  trellises,  bowers,  green  galleries, 
pleached  alleys,  sun-dials,  gazing-globes, 
seats,  tables,  bird-houses,  bee-skepes,  foun- 
tains, pools,  walls,  terraces,  balustrades,  and 
other  similar  accessories  to  the  garden, 
formal  and  informal,  are  described  succinctly 
and  helpfully ;  but  especially  are  they  illus- 
trated. Every  second  page  of  the  book  is 
filled  by  an  unusually  fine  picture  of  one  of 
these  features.  A  third  volume*  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  a  garden  book  without  pic- 
tures. It  contains  what  is  really  a  group  of 
essays  on  the  principles  of  garden  arrange- 
ment and  tree  planting  and  training  for  the 
securing  of  artistic  landscape  effects.  A 
book  *  of  more  direct  application,  and  one 
that  will  be  of  more  value  for  the  amateur 
garden  and  the  home-maker  than  any  of 
these  three,  is  entitled  "  Four  Seasons  in  the 
Garden."  It  contains  clear  and  definite  in- 
struction on  such  subjects  as  the  making  and 
care  of  the  lawn,  and  of  flower-beds,  back- 
yard gardens  and  window-boxes^  fall  work 
in  the  garden,  the  growing  of  bulbs,  the  home 
greenhouse,  table  decoration,  and  many 
others.    It  is  well  illustrated. 

^j^^  .  ,  Music,  painting,  sculpture, 
^**^*^  ^"^  architecture,  handicrafts,  the 
drama,  and  dancing  are  the  seven  arts  to 
suggest  the  essays  collected  in  the  present 
volume.  Each  paper  is  distinguished  by  a 
general  excellence  in  the  selection  of  mate- 
rial and  by  an  extreme  finish  in  the  manner 
of  its  exposition ;  indeed,  sometimes  the 
reader  can  hardly  escape  a  feeling  of  pre- 
ciosity.   The  variety  of  subject  represented 

*  The  Ganlen  and  Its  Accessories.  By  Loriiur  Underwood. 
LitUe.&own&  Co  ..Boston,    ^.net^    „        ,      ^ 

»  The  Ganlen  Bcaiidfiil :  Home  Woods,  Home  LandKspe. 
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by  Mr.  Symons's  latest  volume*  affords 
marked  light  and  shadow  of  background,  as 
contrasted  with  some  of  his  other  books, 
making  each  subject  stand  out  distinctly 
from  the  rest ;  indeed,  often  also  more  sharply 
differentiating;  his  particular  opinions  from 
other  opinions.  Here  is  a  volume  either 
to  taTe  up  and  open  anywhere  for  a  spare 
half-hour,  or  one  equally  to  repay  consecu- 
tive reading.  This  may  be  said  of  whatever 
Mr.  Symons  writes.  He  is  too  acute  a 
thinker,  too  sincere  a  believer  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  whatever  subject  he  may  be  en- 
gaged upon,  too  frank  and  fearless  in  his 
use  both  of  matter  and  manner,  ultimately 
to  fail  in  his  general  appeal.  There  must 
always  be  a  respect  for  the  man  who  divines 
subtly,  thinks  independently,  and  knows 
how  to  giye  forceful  impact  to  his  thought. 
There  must  also  arise  some  stimulation  and 
suggestiveness  from  essays  such  as  these, 
leading  to  further  investigation  and  not  im- 
probably to  original  thinking.  That  is  not 
saying,  however,  that  every  one  will  quite 
agree  with  all  of  Mr.  Symons's  opinions, 
especially  where,  as  in  the  essay  on  M.  Rodin 
in  the  present  volume,  for  instance,  he  occa- 
sionally seems  to  over-emphasize  the  erotic, 
as  does  that  sculptor.  While  for  an  instant 
there  may  be  a  faint  reminder  of  the  deca- 
dent school,  it  is  soon  dissipated.  If  one 
were  to  compare  Mr.  Symons  with  other 
critics  and  literary  men,  it  would  rather  be 
with  such  an  authority  as  the  late  Walter 
Pater.  Yet  what  of  Pater's  opinions  is  more 
acute  than  Mr.  Symons's  estimate  of  Mr. 
McCall's  "  Nineteenth  Century  Art,"  "  The 
bricks  in  his  work  are  often  better  than  the 
building,"  or  the  estimate  of  Carri^re,  one 
who  did  for  human  nature  in  painting  what 
Corot  did  for  landscape  : 

The  rhythm  of  his  mother  and  child  almost  evades 
the  limit  of  the  frame.  ...  In  Carri^re  as  in  Rodin 
there  are  no  specimens,  but  growing  things ;  •  the  flower 
scarcely  plucked,  still  alive  from  the  root,  a  part  not 
yet  cut  off  from  universal  nature.  And  that  is  why 
Rodin  leaves  the  foundation  of  his  form  unshai)ed  in 
the  marble,  why  he  gives  the  animate  being  some 
foothold  on  the  earth;  and  why  C^rri^re  evokes  a 
mist  or  twilight,  which  clothes  his  humanity  with  that 
tenderness  that  lurks  transformingly  behind  our  eyes 
when  we  look  upon  one  another. 

H'  I         f  ihe   ^^^  reading  of  this  volume  * 
IS  ory  oj  emphasizes  by  contrast  the 

^  vaiue  of  those  provisions  of 

English  law  which  have  now  come  to  be  so 
inwrought  into  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  that 
it  is  difficult  for  the  men  of  this  generation 
to  realize  the  severity  of  the  battles  by  which 
they  were  won.    Not  merely  in  the  Inquisi- 

*  Studies  in  Seven  Arts.  By  Arthur  Symons.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co..  New  York.    $2  50.  net. 

*  A  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain.  By  Henry  Charles 
Lea,  LL.D.  In  Four  Vols.  Vofr^lII.  The  Mac.niilan 
Company,  New  York.   $2.50,  net. 
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tion,  but  in  Spanish  jurisprudence  generally, 
those  provisions  were  not  only  disregarded, 
they  were  unknown.  The  accused  was 
habitually  tortured,  and  torture  was  fre- 
quently applied  to  witnesses.  It  was  always 
presumed  that  the  accused  was  guilty.  He 
not  only  must  establish  his  innocenc^,  but 
he  must  be  able  to  resist  torture  applied  to 
compel  him  to  confess  his  guilt.  Arrested 
and  brought  before  the  Holy  Office,  he  was 
not  told  of  what  offen.se  he  was  charged, 
but  was  exhorted  to  confess  the  crime  of 
which  he  had  been  charged  and  of  which 
he  often  knew  nothing,  and  was  tortured 
to  extort  some  sort  of  confession.  Of 
course  he  did  not  face  his  accuser  or 
confront  his  witnesses,  nor  have  any  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  them.  An  advocate  was 
allowed  to  assist  him,  but  the  advocate  was 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  appointed  by  the 
court,  and  instead  of  being  prohibited  from 
communicating  the  information  derived  from 
his  client,  he  was  required  to  repeat  it  if  the 
communication  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  inquisition.  Under  these  conditions  ac- 
quittal was  virtually  prohibited,  and  if  by 
any  chance  an  acquittal  was  secured,  it  con- 
stituted no  bar  to  subsequent  proceedings. 
When,  as  rarely  was  the  case,  acquittal  was 
obtained,  it  was  followed  by  an  infliction  of 
a  fine  or  some  other  penalty  in  order  to  save 
the  honor  of  the  court.  Finally,  in  lieu  of 
the  modern  endeavor  to  secure  the  impartial- 
ity of  the  tribunal,  the  finances  of  the  tribu- 
nal were  made  to  depend  on  the  fines  which 
it  inflicted,  and  the  injustices  and  cruelties 
instigated  by  the  perverted  conscience  of 
the  times  and  the  spirit  of  sordid  selfishness 
which  is,  unhappily,  peculiar  to  no  time. 
This  volume  of  Dr.  Lea's  is  not  so  much  an 
indictment  of  any  ecclesiastical  organization 
as  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  spirit  of  despotic 
power,  whatever  the  organization  in  which  it 
may  dwell.  In  fact, all  the  wrongs  portrayed 
in  this  volume  are  being  perpetrated  to-day 
in  Russian  tribunals — the  torture  both  of 
accused  and  of  witnesses,  the  presumption 
of  guilt,  the  refusal  to  communicate  to  the 
accused  the  accusation,  the  denial  of  any 
opportunity  to  confront  either  the  accuser  or 
the  witnesses,  and  the  u.se  of  the  courts  to 
graiify  private  greed  and  private  revenge. 

i\rew  England  V^'^J  >7^'\^?  ^^'^  ^^^ 
TheoloPy  England  Theology  was  a 
^"^  phrase  that  repre.sent{;d  an 
active  and  influential  school  of  relij2:ious 
thought,  with  a  history  of  a  century  and  a 
half  behind  it.  Between  1880  and  1895  it  had 
disappeared  from  its  place  of  power  in  the 


Congregational  seminaries.  To-day  it  is 
merely  the  shadow  of  a  great  name  which 
has  "  perished  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 
So  writes  its  present  historian,*  himself  one 
of  its  alumni,  confessing  that  when  he  began 
to  write  its  history,  years  ago,  he  thought  it 
"  destined,  under  whatever  changes,  to  the 
exercise  of  a  long  extended  influence."  The 
distinctive  spirit  of  the  Nev/  England  the- 
ology was  ethical.  In  its  ethical  interest  it 
endeavored  to  effect  improvements  in  the 
Calvinistic  system  which  it  had  inherited. 
The  system  under  successive  improvers 
changed — to  use  a  phrase  of  Professor  Park 
— to  "  Calvinistical  and  Calvinistical/j^." 
When  the  system  collapsed  entirely  in  the 
Copernican  revolution  introduced  by  Dar- 
winism, the  work  of  improving  it,  of  course, 
ended.  The  New  England  theology  became 
in  form  defunct.  Its  .spirit  lives  ;  its  soul  is 
marching  on  in  the  new  direction  of  theolog- 
ical improvement  which  Darwinism  intro- 
duced, atid  Biblical  criticism,  with  a  new 
psychology,  is  continuing.  That  spirit,  awak- 
ening in  the  elder  Edwards,  was  transmitted 
to  his  successors.  It  believed  in  theological 
development  and  progress,  in  meeting  new 
conditions  with  new  presentations  of  truth. 
Through  this  spirit  the  recent  modernizing 
of  religious  thought  has  been  effected,  as 
Professor  Foster  notes,  with  less  disturbance 
among  the  pupils  of  the  New  England  the- 
ology than  among  others,  and  from  them  the 
leaders  of  the  recent  transition  from  old  to 
new  modes  of  thought  and  statement  have 
mainly  come.  His  history  begins  with  the 
elder  Edwards,  of  Northampton,  and  ends 
with  Professor  Park,  of  Andover.  The  fa- 
mous teachers  whom  he  brings  in,  each  with 
his  quota  of  constructive,  reconstructive,  and 
controversial  thought,  retain — excepting 
those  hyphens  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
Samuel  Harris  and  Horace  Bushnell — slight 
hold  on  present  interest,  given,  as  it  is,  to 
largely  modified  conceptions  of  God  and 
man,  nature  and  the  Bible.  But  a  perennial 
interest  will  attach  to  their  ethical  effort  to 
better  a  system  false  at  its  root  in  the  now 
obsolete  fiction  of  humanity  wrecked  in  its 
launching  into  the  world.  Some  unguarded 
expressions  of  their  historian,  e.g^.y  "God's 
supernatural  interference;"  "as  for  future 
punishment  ...  he  is  a  bold  man  who  is 
willing  to  be  known  as  believing  in  it,"  may 
raise  doubt  whether  he  has  yet  fully  freed 
himself  from  the  pull  of  the  system  whose 
collapse  he  records. 

'  Genetic  ITston'  o'  the  New  England  Theology.  By  the 
Rev  Fn.nk  Hiidi  Foster,  U.D.  I'niversity  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago.    ;?2. 
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INJURIES    TO  EMPLOYEES 

Referring  to  your  editorial  comment  upon* 
the  decision  of  United  States  Judge  Speer 
sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  Fed- 
eral law  rendering  common  carriers,  engaged 
in  inter-State  commerce,  liable  in  damages 
to  their  employees  for  injuries  received  in  the 
course  of  their  employment,  even  though 
occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  their  co- 
employees,  I  wish  to  add  a  word  or  two. 

The  doctrine  of  non-liability  of  masters 
for  injuries  to  servants  from  the  negligence 
of  fellow-servants  was  established,  by  judi- 
cial construction,  in  England,  shortly  after 
steam  railways  were  put  into  operation.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  question  presented 
itself  to  the  courts  in  this  country,  and  in 
Massachusetts,  and  in  South  Carolina  at 
about  the  same  time,  the  English  precedent 
was  followed.  (Farwell  v.  R.  R.  4  Mete.  49 ; 
Murry  v.  S.  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  1  McMullan,  3§5.) 

In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  English  doctrine  of  non-liabil- 
ity of  the  masters  was  stoutly  resisted,  the 
Scotch  judges  protesting  to  the  last  against 
its  apparent  injustice. 

Lord  Cockburn  (afterwards  Chief  Justice) 
summed  up  his  objection  to  it,  in  Rankin  v. 
Dickson  (Hay's  "  Law  of  Liability  in  Cases 
of  Accident  and  Negligence,"  p.  136),  in  a 
few  strong  words : 

It  is  said,  as  an  illustration  of  this,  that  if  a  coach- 
man kills  a  stranger  by  improper  driving  the  employer 
of  the  coachman  is  liable ;  but  that  he  is  not  liable  if 
the  coachman  only  kills  the  footman .  If  this  be  the 
law  of  England  (I  speak  it  with  all  due  respect) ,  it 
most  certainly  is  not  the  law  of  Scotland. 

See  also  23  Ohio  Weekly  Lavv  Bulletin, 
p.  84.  W.  S.  Walker. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

MEN'S  WORK  AND  WOMEN'S  WORK 

In  your  editorial  of  April  6  you  quote  Miss 
Stephen  as  .saying  that  "  there  is  a  certain 
absurdity  about  the  mere  suggestion  of 
men*s  taking  an  increased  part  in  woman's 
work ;  .  .  .  what  is,  in  factj  proposed  is  that 
women,  while  continuing  to  do  all  their  own 
work,  shall  take  an  increased  share  in  that 
of  men,"  and  you  evidently  consider  this  "  an 
indisputable  truth." 

To  my  mind,  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
machinery  man  has  encroached  on  **  woman's 
work,"  and  is  bound  to  continue  the  trans- 
ference of  work  now  done  at  home  to  places 
outside  the  home.  Once  all  women  were 
producers ;  to-day  many  are  not.  These  lat- 
ter are  no  more  idle  than  the  midge  darting 


over  a  summer  pool,  but  they  are  unproduc- 
tive. They  no  longer  need  to  make  yeast, 
vinegar,  butter,  cheese,  candles,  soap,  collars, 
shirts,  stockings,  coats.  They  neither  spin 
nor  weave  nor  dye  all  the  household  textiles, 
as  did  their  foremothers.  They  must  have 
new  avenues  of  productivity  if  they  are  not 
to  be  parasites.  Man's  invasion  of  their 
sphere  has  set  them  free  for  a  more  needed 
and  more  spiritual  work.  It  is  useless  to 
speak  of  "  man's  work  '*  and  "  woman's 
work  "  as  if  they  were  static.  They  are  in 
constant  flux.  The  electric  cooker  and  end- 
less possible  helps  to  household  labor  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  near  future. 

Moreover,  as  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Miss 
Mary  McDowell,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  and 
other  suffragists  who  are  leading  social  re- 
formers in  this  country  are  never  weary  in 
pointing  out,  not  only  must  millions  of  women 
now  earn  their  living  outside  the  home,  but 
the  housekeeper  as  well  as  they  is  more  and 
more  dependent  on  outside  conditions  which 
only  a  voter  can  efficiently  control.  Pure 
food  was  once  a  matter  of  the  housekeeper's 
care ;  now  she  must  depend  on  legislation. 
She  cannot  make  gas  as  she  once  made 
candles,  or  control  her  water  or  milk  supply. 
Every  year  each  household  is  growing  more 
dependent  on  conditions  that  the  woman 
who  loves  her  home  ought  to  desire  to  help 
control. 

It  is  the  failure  to  grasp  the  immense  sig- 
nificance of  the  new  industrial  era  as  bearing 
on  the  woman  and  the  home  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  cause  of  much  belated  anti-suf- 
frage argument.  A  century  ago  it  might 
have  applied. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  great 
National  Peace  Congress  in  New  York 
every  woman  who  was  asked  to  speak  hap- 
pened to  be  a  woman  suffragist.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  four-fifths  of  the  women  who  are 
doing  noble  service  for  the  community  are 
woman  suffragists,  and  four-fifths  of  the 
women  whose  names  are  in  the  society  col- 
umns in  whist  contests,  competing  for  ath- 
letic prizes,  and  posing  for  beauty  shov.'s  are 
positive  anti-suffragists.  Between  these  two 
the  mass  of  busy  women  have  not  yet  taken 
a  decided  stand,  and  are  open  to  conviction. 
If  they  are  to  follow  The  Outlooks  advice, 
and  read  Miss  Stephen,  I  suggest  that  they 
also  read  Jane  Addams  before  they  decide 
to  ignore  the  implications  of  democracy  and 
modern  industry. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  PAY  OF   TEACHERS 

I  notice  that  you  say  in  regard  to  the  New 
York  Teachers'  Salary  Bill  that  it  will  make 
it  more  difficult  to  provide  a  proper  propor- 
tion of  men  teachers.  I  fail  to  see  the  cogency 
of  this  reasoning.  As  a  man  teacher  myself, 
I  have  noticed  that  men  now  meet  two  diffi- 
culties as  teachers :  first,  they  often  find  it 
hard  to  obtain  positions  in  secondary  schools, 
because  women  can  be  hired  to  do  the  same 
work  very  creditably  at  salaries  which  men 
with  families  cannot  accept;  second,  the 
salaries  of  men  teachers  are  lowered  because 
school  boards  know  that  if  a  man  will  not 
accept  a  stated  salary,  a  woman  with  no  one 
dependent  on  her  doubtless  will  do  so.  And 
the  average  school  board  does  not  trouble 
itself  too  deeply  about  the  need  of  men 
teachers,  provided  the  routine  work  seems 
satisfactorily  performed  by  women.  As  a 
result,  the  salaries  now  usually  paid  call 
many  second-rate  men,  and  fewer  thoroughly 
competent  ones;  while  with  women  this  is 
less  true,  since  teaching  is  perhaps  the  best 
profession  that  can  be  said  to  be  wide  open 
to  women. 

As  The  Outlook  intimates,  this  lack  of 
proportion  between  men  and  women  teach- 
ers is  undesirable.  But  if  the  salaries  were 
equalized,  and  made  high  enough  to  be  sat- 
isfactory to  men,  would  not  the  tendency  be 
for  school  boards  to  choose  a  proper  propor- 
tion of  men,  since  nothing  could  be  saved  by 
hiring  women  }  The  competition  would  then 
be  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness,  not  on 
the  lower  level  of  commercialism  that  now 
too  often  prev^ls. 

It  may  be  that  the  law  is  unwise  and  eco- 
nomically unsound,  sinc.e  it  forces  the  prin- 
ciple of  supply  and  demand,  and  that  the  only 
remedy  lies  in  the  education  of  the  public  to 
recognize  the  vital  importance  of  the  teach- 
er's profession.  Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  law  would  add  to  the 
proportion  of  women  teachers.  Why  should 
a  school  board  give  preference  to  a  woman 
when  the  law  provides  that  she  shall  receive 
the  same  salary  as  a  man?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  would  then  be  simply  one 
of  the  comparative  fitness  of  the  candidates, 
and  of  a  preference  in  sex. 

W.  E.  Aiken. 

Mount  Hermon,  Massachusetts. 

NOT  A   POPULIST 

I  notice  in  The  Outlook  of  April  6,  p.  806, 
the  statement  is  made  that  P>ank  Steunen- 
berg  "  was  elected  Governor  of  Idaho  as  a 
Populist  in  1897." 

In  view  of  the  general  character  of  Popu- 


list leadership  during  that  period,  the  state- 
ment does  our  lamented  former  Governor  a 
great  injustice.  He  was  never  a  Populist, 
but  was  twice  elected  Governor  as  a  Demo- 
crat. J.  M.  Aldrich, 
(Professor  of  Biology,  University  of  Idaho.) 
Moscow,  Idaho. 

DVE    TRIBUTE 

The  interesting  communication  in  your 
May  issue  headed  **  Creative  Americans  " 
has  tempted  an  "  honest  old-timer  "—not 
"  pessimist  "—into  reminiscing.  The  present 
writer  goes  back  in  memory  to  the  early  and 
middle  fifties  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
remembers  very  distinctly  that  some  four  or 
five  years  before  the  epoch-making  (?)  address 
of  Dr.  William  A.  Stearns,  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, the  University  of  Virginia  had  an  ac- 
complished physical  director  at  the  head  of 
an  pp-to-date  (for  the  time)  gymnasium  bear- 
ing the  legend,  "  Mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano."  We  had  no  "  anthropometric  meas- 
urement" or  scientific  system  of  hygienic 
instruction  and  all  that.  But  well-nigh  the 
whole  student  body  would  meet  of  afternoons 
in  generous  trial  of  strength  and  prowess  on 
the  gymnasium  green.  We  had  our  exhila- 
rating games  of  shinny,  popularly  known  as 
"  bandy,"  in  which  the  "  fellers  "  would  upon 
occasion  get  a  shin  barked  or  a  couple  or 
more  of  teeth  knocked  down  their  throa<. 
But  their  blood  went  tingling,  and  the  sport 
was  jolly  and  "  fair  play  "  the  law.  We  had 
our  football,  too — not  an  eclectic  club  of 
eleven,  but  a  whole-field  full  of  eager  con- 
testants for  the  ball  and  the  "high  kick," 
and  ho  broken  spines,  fractured  skulls,  or 
harvest  of  half  a  score  of  deaths  in  a  season 
of  forty  or  fifty  days.  The  "anaemics" 
might  almost  be  counted  on  one-half  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand.  Appendicitis  hadn't  been 
heard  of, "  heart  failure  "  wasn't  the  constant 
refuge  for  medical  diagnosis.  Typhoid  was 
rare;  and,  not  least,  perhaps  every  third 
man  or  more  one  met  did  not  wear  the  fash- 
ionable appendage  of  eyeglasses.  I  know 
not  if  all  this  was  due  to  the  "  inwincible  hig- 
norance"  of  the  day  which  could  not  see 
what  "  a  sorry  breed "  it  was  producing. 
But  at  least  we  seemed  to  get  along,  and  the 
"mens  sana  in  corpore  sano"  was  abun- 
dantly in  evidence.  As  to  the  scholarship,  it 
may  have  consisted  in  a  thorough  mastery 
given  by  concentration  on  a  few  things. 

The  writer  recalls,  at  random,  no  less  tlian 
three  of  his  contemporaries  who  either  have 
occupied  or  are  now  occupying  honored 
chairs  in  such  institutions  as  Harvard, 
Columbia,  and  Johns  Hopkins. 

(Rev.)  W.  H.  Meade. 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
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Gift's  Premium 

What  the  Users  Say 


INMAN.VrOUS.  IND. 

Wh'^n  1  ftrnt  began  goln^ 
to  nififJtet,  the  butcher  used 
tfl  dmw   out  VL  piece  of  ba- 
con fnr  my  tn»pectlon,  say- 
ing    alwaya.     "Swiffa    Pre- 
mium.     mn.'iim,      the      beat 
thifTc   \s,   m/i'sm."      And  ao 
I  naiuniny  bepjan  buying  It. 
arid     ntnv    though     I    some- 
t  1  ju  f  B     try     experimenU 
Ttith    r.th?r    bra  fide,    I    always    go 
bfvok    In   the  end    i«  "Swlffa  Pre- 
milum,   the  biiRt  thtrc  Ib.' 

1IAERE»  VT. 

Having    Jmt    v(slic<l    Swift    &    Com- 
pany'!    greai     plant     Ht     Chicago,     and 
*e*n   with    i>bat   iittatnvsa  and   despatch 
-^1/  Ihe     w.tj-k     Sa     a^'nt%     I     Am    more    than 

At  the  Live  RtHck  Show  a  Inn^^-  number  of  the  ani- 
mals that  took  premiums  were  marked  Bought  by 
6^vlft  &  Co."  This  proves  that  their  buyers  believe 
the  best  is  none  too  good  for  Swift's  patrons. 

OKLAHOMA  CITT,   OKLA. 

Swift's  Bacon  has  a  place  on  our  breakfast  tabl« 
almost  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  a  year. 
What  more  can  I  say  of  it!  The  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  In  the  eating:.     We  ask  for  nothing  better. 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

For  the  past  ten  years  bacon  has  been  considered  an 
Indispensable  article  of  food  at  breakfast  in  our  home. 
We  have  tried  many  brands,  but  long  ago  awarded 
the  palm  to  Swift's  Premium  Ham  and  Bacon.  Their 
crispness.  delicacy,  sweetness  and  peculiar  nut-like 
flavor  render  them  most  agreeable  and  appetizing  to 
the  palate. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Swift's  Premium  Hams  and  Bacon  have  a  delicious, 
•weet.  nut-like  flavor.  A  big  advantage  they  have 
over  other  hams  and  bacon,  they  need  not  be  soaked 
In  water  before  using,  to  draw  out  surplus  salt.  They 
are  seasoned  just  right. 

BANGOR,  ME. 

I  have  eaten  and  enjoyed  many  a  breakfast  of 
Bwlfts  delicious  Premium  Ham,  which,  when  broiled 
In  thin  slices  and  accompanied  by  an  egg.  starts  the 
day  Just  right.  On  a  morning  when  the  appetite 
lags,  a  dish  of  Swift's  Premium  bacon  In  thin  slices, 
fried  crisp  to  a  delicate  golden  shade  makes  a  meal 
that  revives  the  most  drooping  appetite. 

FRO^'IDENCE,  R.  I. 

The  "Don't  Worry"  problem  has  been  solved  for 
me  many  times  by  having  in  the  house  at  all  times 
a  strip  of  Swift's  Premium  Bacon  or  a  few  slices  of 
Swift's  Premium  Ham.  I  have  several  ways  of  using 
the  ham  which  seems  to  meet  the  taste  of  friends 
visiting  me.  The  bacon  is  always  to  be  depended 
upon  prepared  In  the  good  old  way — browned  crisp 
in  the  oven. 

ST.  LOOS,  MO. 

I  am  like  an  Englishman  in  one  respect — I  like 
bacon  for  breakfast  every  day  In  the  year.  I  don't 
know  what  brand  he  uses,  but  I  prefer  Swift's  Pre- 
mium. And  eating  It  as  I  do.  366  times  a  year,  I 
think  I  am  a  competent  Judge. 


SIOUX  CTTT,  lA. 

We  are  very  fond  of  bacon  for  breakfast,  and  hava 
used  many  different  cures.  But  the  best  of  all  is 
Swift's  Premium,  We  buy  it  by  the  slab  and  slice  it 
as  it  Is  needed.  Our  visitors  always  eat  heartily  and 
claim  they  have  enjoyed  their  meal  immensely. 

CATSKILL,  K.  T. 

Swift  &  Company  produce  the  best  Hams  and  Bacon 
on  the  market.  They  are  clean,  sweet  and  delicloua 
Just  enough  salt  and  Just  the  right  flavor.  A  thin 
slice  of  one  of  Swift's  Premium  cold  boiled  hams, 
with  its  pink  center  and  surrounding  circle  of  pure 
white,  sending  forth  a  delicate  aroma.  Is  enough  to 
tempt  the  appetite  of  a  pronounced  vegetarian. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

My  order  to  the  grocer  when  hams,  bacon  and  lard 
are  needed.  Is  always,  "send  Swift's."  The  Sliver 
Leaf  Lard  Is  by  far  the  best  procurable  In  this  market, 
and  the  Premium  hams  are  by  far  the  best  and  sweet- 
est I  can  find.  As  bacon  is  always  on  my  breakfast 
table,  no  matter  what  else  there  is  to  eat,  I  can  cer* 
talnly  be  recognised  as  speaking  from  experience. 

MANNINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Have  used  Swift's  products  a  great  deal  In  the  llva 
years  I  have  kept  house,  and  have  found  them  "true 
blue."  The  Premium  Bacon  is  always  so  dellciousir 
■weet  and  appetizing,  while  Swift's  Premium  Hama 
and  Sliver  Leaf  Lard  are  always  fresh  and  good.  We 
used  the  articles  In  my  girlhood  home,  eo  can  speak 
from  the  experience  a  long  acquaintance  glvea  They 
are  very   generally  used   here. 

KIRKTON,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

Swift's  Premium  Hams  and  Bacon  are  the  finest  to  be 
had.    The  curing  and  smoking  seems  to  be  perfect,  giv- 
ing us  sweet,  Juicy  meat  and  the  crlspest  of  bacon. 
DENTER,  COLO. 

Since  trying  Swift's  Premium   Ham  and  Bacon   ray 
family  will    not  permit   the   use   of   any   other  brand. 
We   think  it  the  best   on  the   market. 
DAYTON,    O. 

In  our  home  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  Swift  Jk 
Company  brand  of  goods  cannot  be  anything  bat 
good.  Swift's  Premium  Hams  are  the  best  we  have 
ever  eaten — so  sweet  and  delicious — and  we  always 
feel  sure  of  the  healthiness  of  the  meat,  and  its  clean- 
ly preparation. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  find  that  Swift's  Premium  Hams  and  Bacon  are 
most  satisfactory  In  every  way.  The  ham  Is  rich,  suc- 
culent and  of  delicious  flavor:  thoroughly  cured  and 
retaining  all  the  sweetness  of  the  meat.  The  bacon 
is  particularly  appetizing,  and  forms  an  almost  daily 
part  of  our  breakfasts,  and  requires  but  a  few  mo- 
ments to  transform  It  into  crisp,  dainty  morsela 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

I  have  used  Swift  A  Compans^s  Premium  Hams  and 
Bacon  for  the  last  four  years  and  have  found  them  al- 
ways satisfactory,  the  flavor  being  delicious  and  to* 
quality  of  uniform  standard. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

To  my  mind  no  breakfast  dish  can  equal  a  few  thin, 
crisp,  fragrant  slices  of  Swift's  Premium  bacon,  and 
for  several  years  In  our  home  we  have  eaten  with 
relish,  Swift's  products  several  times  a  week. 


Hams  and  Bacon 
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Man's  Greatest  Pleasure 

His  truest  Kratification,  everywhere  in  tlie  civilized 
world,  is  in  the  use  of 

PEARS'  SOAP 

Cleansing  —  soothing  —  invigorating,  it  gives  a 
treshness  and  beauty  to  the  skin,  a  glow^  of 
health    to   the    body — satisfying   beyond   expression 

Matchless  for  .^^^       \the  Complexion 


^'Atifjkts'^^^d^^^^^^^    SOvlPS    PEARS*    OTTO    OF    ROSE    IS    THE    BEST* 
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NEW   YORK,  MAY  25,   2907 


g.      ^_  c  ,    No  one  believes  that 

sLS^*  Isaac  Stephenson,  who 
was  elected  by  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  last  week  to  take 
Mr.  Spooner's  place  in  the  United 
States  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  term,  is  unquestionably  bet- 
ter equipped  for  the  position  than 
any  other  man  who  could  have  been 
selected;  or  even  that  he  would  have 
been  the  direct  choice  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  He  is  a  lumber  king,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  Wisconsin.  He 
served  in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  days  of  Philetus  Saw- 
yer. There  is  little  question  that  his 
politics  helped  his  business,  and  his 
business  helped  his  politics.  Every  one 
knows  how  timber  lands  of  the  West 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  had  advance  knowledge  about 
"  entries ;"  Mr.  Stephenson's  opportuni- 
ties for  obtaining  such  advance  knowl- 
edge certainly  did  him  no  material  dam- 
age. Yet  to-day  he  is  Senator  by  virtue 
of  the  approval  he  has  received  from  the. 
man  who  in  Wisconsin  personifies  oppo- 
sition to  special  unearned  privilege  and 
advocacy  of  popular  rights — Senator 
La  Follette.  It  is  as  a  convert  from 
the  ranks  not  of  the  rich  men  but 
of  the  plutocrats  that  Mr.  Stephenson 
has  gained  the  office  of  Senator.  Soon 
after  Mr.  La  FoUette's  appearance  as  a 
political  leader  in  the  State,  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson became  one  of  his  adherents. 
He  has  furnished  Mr.  La  Follette  with 
sinews  of  war.  The  accession  of  this 
man  of  power  was  welcomed  by  many 
of  those  whom  the  "  stalwarts,"  or  con- 
servative Republicans,  have  termed  the 
"half-breeds,"  and  certainly  added 
strength  to  the  La  Follette  wing  of  the 
party.  He  will  doubtless  make  a  re- 
spectable member  of  the  Senate,  as 
would  any  one  of  his  opponents.  Mr. 
Hatten,   Mr.   Lenroot,   Mr.   Esch,  and 
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Mr.  Cooper  have  all  rendered  public 
service  and  have  exhibited  public  spirit. 
Indeed,  this  Senatorial  contest — which 
was  a  miniature  deadlock — ^was  distin- 
guished for  the  quality  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  it.  Mr.  Stephenson  has  an- 
nounced his  platform,  which  includes 
tariff  reform,  further  powers  for  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commisson,  direct 
popular  election  of  Senators,  and  Federal 
income  and  inheritance  taxes.  He  has 
pledged  himself  not  to  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election  two  years  hence. 


,^    rn..     ..  The  partial  confession 

TheSttaahonm    of  guilt  made  by  Abra- 
San  Franctaco      •     ^   t>     ex     .         i    . 
ham  Ruef  last  week  m 

San  Francisco,  and  the  later  report  that 
the  resignation  of  Mayor  Schmitz  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  seven  citi- 
zens, indicate  that  the  time  has  come 
when  an  honest  and  clean-handed  munic- 
ipal government  may  be  established  if 
citizens  without  regard  to  party  will  com- 
bine with  that  sole  object  in  mind.  While 
the  manner  of  Ruef's  statement  in  court 
and  the  reservations  in  his  plea  of  guilty 
were  extraordinary,  it  has  long  been 
known  among  those  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  affairs  in  San  Francisco 
that  this  arch-grafter  and  political  boss 
has  been  trying  to  obtain  immunity 
for  himself  by  a  partial  disclosure 
of  the  criminal  acts  through  which 
San  Francisco  has  been  plundered  and 
shamed.  The  vigor  and  the  searching 
intelligence  of  the  prosecution  have  been 
such  that  apparently  no  other  step  re- 
mained to  him.  Fully  two  months  ago 
The  Outlook,  relying  upon  information 
directly  from  San  Francisco,  intimated 
that  both  Ruef  and  Schmitz  were  trjring 
to  make  terms  with  the  prosecution. 
While  any  declaration  of  repentance  and 
sorrow  for  ill  doing  ought  to  be  met  with 
appreciation  and  sympathy,  it  is  hard  to 
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regard  Ruef*s  emotional  and  sentimental 
outpouring  in  court  as  anything  but  an 
attempt  to  avert  punishment  and  oppro- 
brium, and  equally  hard  not  to  suspect 
that  confession  was  resorted  to  only 
when  legal  defense  no  longer  seemed 
possible.  Ruef 's  reference  to  his  alleged 
«arly  high  ideals  of  political  conduct, 
his  assertion  that  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  were  on  the  verge  of 
collapse  with  their  lives  hanging  in  the 
balance,  and  his  grandiloquent  dec- 
laration that  hitherto  there  had  been 
no  stain  upon  his  honor  and  that  he 
proposed  to  help  overthrow  the  terrible 
system  of  corruption  and  make  San 
Francisco  the  scene  of  a  future  career 
of  integrity  and  "the  place  of  his 
eternal  sleep,"  we  find  it  difficult  to 
accept  at  their  face  value.  Moreover, 
his  appeal  was  accompanied  by  mis- 
leading assertions  of  innocence,  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  or  with  an 
honorable  intention  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  his  gii't.  The  case  in  which 
Ruef  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  was  a  despic- 
able one  of  rank  extortion  from  a  disrepu- 
table saloon,  yet  it  was  precisely  this  class 
of  cases  as  to  which  Ruef  asserted  his 
general  innocence,  while  admitting  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  conniving  at  the  cor- 
ruption of  municipal  officials  by  corpora- 
tions. Further  statements  by  him  indi- 
cated that  he  proposed  to  pick  and  choose 
among  the  charges  of  municipal  cor- 
ruption shielding  some  wrong-doers  and 
disclosing  the  evidence  against  others. 
Thus  he  remarked : 

Only  upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  delib- 
erately tempting  and  corrupting  public  men 
will  the  odium  of  this  thing  fall.  There  are 
men  who  have  paid  monevs,  we  will  say 
innocentlv  enough,  probably  as  courtesy. 
They  dia  not  realize  what  they  were  doing, 
nor  did  they  expect  to  corrupt  any  official. 
There  are  other  men,  however,  who  have 
paid  over  sums  of  money  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  corrupting  public  men,  and  these  insti- 
gators of  dishonesty  in  public  life  deserve  to 
and  shall  be  exposed. 

If  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
the  voluntary  payment  of  bribe  money 
to  accomplish  a  desired  object  and  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  blackmailers,  the 
classification  of  these  two  grades  of  guilt 
should  not  be  left  to  one  of  the  criminals 
who  has  apparentiy  participated  in  both 
forms  of  bribery.     It  is  the  invariable 


defense  of  those  who  give  bribes  that 
they  are  obliged  to  do  so  to  placate 
blackmailers  or  go  out  of  business,  and 
it  is  the  invariable  defense  of  those  who 
accept  bribes  that,  they  are  tempted  by 
greedy  corporations  who  want  special 
privileges  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them.  Neither  defense  is  a  sound  one, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco reformers  will  not  allow  guilt  to 
go  unpunished,  but  will  make  an  exam- 
ple for  all  time  of  both  those  who  have 
given  and  taken  bribes.  Sentence  upon 
Ruef  was  suspended  for  two  weeks,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  has  been  before  the 
Grand  Jury,  and,  if  rumors  are  true,  has 
given  some  evidence  of  value  as  regards 
the  deal  of  city  officials  with  the  United 
Railroads ;  in  this  matter  Ruef,  Schmitz, 
and  many  of  the  Supervisors  are  said  to 
have  received  large  sums  for  privil^;es 
and  franchises  granted  to  the  street  rail- 
ways. 

More  Capitol  Revelations     ^         -  ^,       ^' 

in  Pennsylvania  ^f«^^  *«  «^^ 

of  Pennsylva- 
nia's new  Capitol  continues  to  reveal 
peculiar  methods  of  doing  business. 
Recentiy  representatives  of  several  firms, 
of  sub-contractors,  who  supplied  fix- 
tures and  decorations  for  the  building, 
appeared  before  the  Commission.  Their 
testimony  disclosed  a  uniform  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  contractors,  Payne 
&  Co.,  of  submitting  their  bills  on 
bill-heads  bearing  the  names  of  the 
sub-contractors — the  stationery  being 
supplied  them,  on  request,  by  those  con- 
tractors. The  prices  purported  to  be 
those  charged  by  the  sub-contractor. 
For  example,  a  representative  of  the 
Robert  Scott  Engineering  Construc- 
tion Company  testified  that  his  firm 
had  installed  heating  apparatus  in 
the  attic  of  the  Capitol,  for  which 
its  price  was  $18,570.  He  was  shown 
the  bills  for  this  work  which  the  State 
paid,  and,  although  they  were  all  made 
out  on  the  stationery  of  his  company, 
he  failed  to  identify  them  as  the  orig- 
inal bills.  The  amount  of  these  bills 
and  the  amount  which  Payne  &  Co. 
received  for  the  work  was  $26,116. 
Representatives  of  other  firms — wood- 
workers, plasterers,  painters,  and  deco- 
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rators,  metal-workers — stated  that  the 
bills  for  their  work  which  were  shown 
them,  made  out  on  their  own  bill-heads, 
were  not  the  original  bills  which  they 
had  submitted.  The  natural  inference 
is  that  Payne  &  Co.  hoped,  by  this 
method  of  billing,  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  prices  charged  were 
those  of  the  companies  who  were  actu- 
ally doing  the  work ;  a  condition  of  the 
contract  was  that  the  contractors  should 
furnish  materials  at  actual  market  prices. 
Another  startling  disclosure  was  made 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Williams, 
of  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  bid- 
der on  the  contract  for  chandeliers 
for  the  Capitol.  He  was  unsuccessful. 
His  bid  of  twenty  per  cent,  discount 
from  the  maximum  price  of  five  dollars 
per  pound  was  three  per  cent,  higher 
than  that  of  Sanderson,  contractor 
for  all  the  decorating  and  furnishing. 
Mr.  Williams  incidentally  made  the 
charge  that,  although  Sanderson's  bid  was 
twenty-three  per  cent  below  the  maxi- 
mum, he  collected  for  the  work  at  a  rate 
of  only  three  per  cent,  below.  This  jug- 
gling of  figures  would  permit  Sander- 
son to  make  an  extra  profit  of  a  dollar 
a  pound  over  his  original  bid.  This 
assertion,  however,  was  merely  an 
incident  of  Mr.  Williams's  testimony. 
It  appears  that  when  his  bid  was 
unsuccessful,  he  planned  a  political 
attack  on  Senator  Penrose,  who  he 
felt  had  not  done  all  he  could  to 
help  him  to  get  the  contract,  and  an 
exposure  of  the  political  methods  which 
he  was  convinced  were  being  used  in 
connection  with  the  Capitol  contracting. 
The  attack  was  not  pressed.  At  about 
this  time  Mr.  Williams  received,  on  his 
own  unsecured  note,  a  loan  of  $10,000 
from  some  prominent  man  whose  name 
he  declined  to  reveal.  He  did  acknowl- 
edge, however,  that  the  generous  lender 
was  a  National  office-holder.  It  has 
been  strongly  intimated  by  the  press 
that  this  official  is  a  Congressman  who 
is  the  treasurer  of  a  construction  com- 
pany which  received  large  contracts  for 
metal  furnishings  and  other  trimmings 
for  the  Capitol.  In  any  case  it  is  a 
reasonable  deduction  that  the  dropping 
by  Mr.  Williams  of  his  planned  exposure 
was  worth  $10,000  to  some  one.     Every 


session  of  the  Commission  brings  out 
additional  bits  of  evidence  of  indirect 
and  devious  methods  of  awarding  con- 
tracts and  submitting  accounts  for  work 
(presumably)  done ;  of  stupendous  profits 
for  favored  contractors;  of  the  use  of 
materials  and  of  workmanship  which  are 
not  what  they  purport  to  be.  Already 
sufficient  evidence  has  been  secured  to 
convince  the  public,  if  not  the  authori- 
ties, that  great  frauds  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  the  construction  of  the  Capitol. 


.In  Mr.  Haskell's  article  on 
^^^  "The  Texas  Idea,"in  a  recent 
"^  ^^  issue  of  The  Outlook,  the  aim 
and  point  of  the  Houston  and  Galveston 
experiments  in  city  government  were  thus 
defined:  "Having  found  the  old  form 
of  government  by  municipal  legislature 
a  failure,  they  have  not  sought  to  abolish 
the  council  or  evfen  primarily  to  reform 
it.  They  have  merely  reduced  it  to  such 
a  size  that  its  members  may  be  held  ac- 
countable, and  then  have  given  them  the 
power  essential  to  efficiency."  Whether 
the  voters  delegate  their  powers  to  a 
board  of  forty  aldermen  or  to  a  board  of 
five  is  not  material  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  principles  of  democracy  and  rep- 
resentative government.  But  in  these 
Texas  towns  it  has  been  found  that  the 
small  board,  each  member  of  which  is 
the  executive  head  of  a  city  department, 
is  immensely  more  efficient,  first,  because 
it  works  directly  and  with  simplicity  of 
machinery,  and,  secondly,  because  not 
only  the  Mayor,  but  his  assistants,  are 
selected  at  large  and  stand  for  the  whole 
city.  The  first  of  these  considerations 
obviates  delay,  debate,  and  log-rolling; 
the  second  does  away  with  the  usual 
clash  of  local  rivalries,  ward  interests, 
and  petty  bargaining.  The  claim  that 
this  method  is  undemocratic  is  totally 
fallacious ;  but  there  is  more  point  in  the 
argument  that  the  members  of  so  small 
a  governing  body  should  be  subject  to 
careful  counterchecks  and  to  quick 
rebuke  if  they  neglect  the  city's  inter- 
est. To  this  end  the  "  Des  Moines 
plan,"  now  gaining  ground  in  Iowa 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Central  West,  re- 
quires a  local  referendum  before  the 
plan  itself  can  be  adopted  by  the  munici 
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pality.  If  one-fourth  of  the  voters  peti- 
tion for  the  plan,  it  is  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  at  the  ensuing 
election ;  and  if  the  plan  receives  a  ma- 
jority vote,  it  goes  into  force  for  six 
years,  when  it  may  be  abandoned  if  but 
a  fourth  of  the  qualified  voters  sign  a 
petition  to  Uiat  effect  and  their  wishes 
are  qonfirmed  at  a  general  election.  The 
recall  of  elective  officers  is  also  provided 
for  by  similar  methods  of  petition  and 
vote,  while  the  powers  of  the  Mayor  and 
four  Councilmen  (elected  by  the  city  at 
large,  as  in  Texas)  are  restricted  as  to 
new  undertakings,  such  as  purchasing 
or  leasing  street-car  systems  or  electric 
light  works,  by  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, which  are  applied  in  much  the 
same  way  as  in  Switzerland.  Such  a 
system  of  checks  as  is  provided  in  this 
Des  Moines  plan  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  basic  idea  contained  in  the 
Houston  plan,  the  only  question  being 
whether  or  not  sufficient  executive  power 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  and 
heads  of  departments  to  make  mimicipal 
government  businesslike,  prompt,  and 
economical.  A  different  method  of 
attempting  to  get  the  special  benefit  of 
the  Texas  idea  without  abandoning  the 
old-fashioned  legislative  principle  is  seen 
in  the  somewhat  complex  machinery 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  about  a 
year  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Here 
again  the  executive  force  is  in  a  small 
board  of  aldermen  (^\t,  in  this  case), 
who  act  with  the  Mayor  and  have  much 
the  same  power  as  do  New  England 
selectmen.  But  there  is  also  a  super- 
vising body  called  a  Representative 
Council,  nvhich  meets  at  least  twice  a 
year.  This  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  members,  one-third  of  whom 
are  elected  each  year.  This  Representa- 
tive Council,  theoretically  at  least,  has 
all  the  powers  of  the  ancient  town-meet- 
ing ;  it  elects  city  officers  and  appoints 
a  budget  committee  of  twenty-five,  which 
makes  a  report  to  all  the  voters  on  city 
financial  affairs.  If  at  any  time  the 
board  of  aldermen  gives  dissatisfaction 
by  its  acts,  it  may  be  called  to  account 
through  the  Representative  Council, 
while  the  principle  of  the  referendum  on 
matters  of  public  importance  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  general  plan.     Practically 


(despite  the  fact  that  the  scheme  is  de- 
scribed as  democratic,  as  opposed  to 
autocratic),  the  underlying  idea  in  the 
Newport  system  is  that  of  the  Texas  ex- 
periment— namely,  to  secure  executive 
efficiency  by  a  small  governing  body,  the 
members  of  which  represent  the  whole 
city  and  not  the  several  wards  of  the 
city.  Whether  these  executive  officers 
are  responsible  directly  to  the  people  or 
indirectly  to  a  Representative  Council 
seems  to  us  of  slight  consequence  and  a 
matter,  not  of  fundamental  principle,  but 
of  practical  convenience,  although  oppo- 
nents of  the  "oligarchy"  thought  by 
them  to  exist  in  Houston  and  Galveston 
find  in  the  Newport  scheme  a  method  of 
constant,  as  contrasted  to  intermittent, 
expression  of  the  people's  will. 


Teachers' 


Mayor  McClellan  has  vetoed 
S^/^  the  bill  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  to  equalize 
teachers'  salaries  in  the  schools  of  New 
York  City.  He  states  four  objections  to 
this  measure:  1.  That  it  is  a  violation 
of  home  rule  in  that  it  undertakes  to 
force  upon  the  authorities  of  New  York 
City  a  specific  measure  upon  which  the 
authorities  of  that  city  are  entirely  com- 
petent to  pass  judgment,  and  which  con- 
cerns only  the  interests  of  the  city,  and  to 
do  this  in  a  way  that  will  greatly  increase 
its  expenditures.  2.  That  the  Board  of 
Education  already  has  ample  power  to 
take  the  action  required  by  this  law  pro- 
vided in  its  judgment  the  conditions  re- 
quire it.  3.  That  "  it  is  class  legislation, 
pure  and  simple,  favoring  women  in  certain 
grades  and  not  in  others,"  in  that  "  in 
those  schedules  where  men  are  employed 
the  salaries  of  all  women  teachers  are 
automatically  raised  to  the  same  amounts 
as  those  of  the  men,  but  in  those  grades 
where  there  are  no  men  the  salaries 
remain  unchanged."  4.  That  it  would 
destroy  the  elasticity  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  so  seriously  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  service.  He  admits  that  there 
is  injustice^ in  the  present  conditions 
which  should  be  cured,  but  as  cure  he 
would  recommend  giving  to  the  city  full 
power  to  regulate  all  salaries  in  the 
Department  of  Education.  "  If  this  is 
done,  I  think  the  local  authorities  can  be 
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trusted  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  its 
employees  in  a  fair  spirit,  and  to  fix  all 
salaries  upon  a  just  and  equitable  basis." 
The  Legislature  has  passed  the  bill  over 
the  Mayor's  veto  by  a  majority  vote,  and 
it  now  goes  before  the  Governor  for  his 
final  action.  In  our  judgment,  the  prin- 
ciple of  home  rule  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted by  the  Governor  would  require 
him  to  veto  it  upon  the  simple  ground  that 
the  question  is  one  which  should  be  left  to 
the  determination  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  Outlook  reiterates  its  conviction 
that  there  are  inequalities  in  the  teachers* 
salaries  which  ought  to  be  corrected,  but 
tha't  a  hard  and  fast  rule  requiring  the 
Educational  Department  to  give  in  all 
cases  where  men  and  women  are  working 
in  the  same  school  the  same  salaries  to 
both  sexes  for  the  same  quantum  of 
work  is  not  the  way  in  which  to  correct 
those  inequalities.  We  printed  last  week 
one  letter  giving*  a  teacher's  view,  op- 
posed to  The  Outlook's,  and  will  publish 
one  or  two  others  next  week. 


^  .  ,,  .  Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  of 
^"^^J^d^"^  the  Germanic  Depart- 
ment  of  Columbia 
University  and  President  of  the  German- 
American  Peace  Society,  gave  a  most 
interesting  account  of  a  Franco-German 
peace  movement  in  an  illustrated  lecture 
which  he  delivered  in  the  grand  ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  Astor  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Women's  Peace  Circle  of 
New  York  City  last  week.  In  this  lec- 
ture, with  the  aid  of  numerous  lantern 
slides  made  from  photographs  taken  on 
the  spot,  he  told  the  story  of  the  great 
mining  disaster  at  Courribres,  in  France, 
which  occurred  just  a  year  ago,  and  in 
which  a  smallband  of  German  miners 
performed  heroic  work  as  rescuers  of 
their  French  brothers.  About  twelve 
hundred  men  were  entombed  in  the 
mines  by  a  terrible  explosion.  The 
French  sent  across  the  border  into  the 
Rhenish-Westphalian  coal  district  of 
Germany  for  some  special  apparatus 
which  had  been  perfected  by  German 
science  for  rescue  work  of  this  kind.  Not 
only  was  the  apparatus  furnished,  but 
twenty-one  German  miners,  experts  in 
the  use  of  the  appliance,  volunteered  to 

3-4 


serve  both  as  rescuers  and  as  instructors 
in  the  management  of  the  apparatus. 
They  marched  into  Courribres  in  military 
fashion,  but  on  an  expedition  of  peace 
and  life-saving,  and  descended  into  the 
pit  of  death  to  face  dangers  more  terrible 
than  those  of  war.  Those  who  have  ever 
entered  an  underground  mine  can  imagine 
what  courage  it  takes  to  crawl,  in  pitch 
darkness,  through  narrow  subterranean 
galleries  filled  with  smoke  and  other 
noxious  vapors,  with  constant  danger  of 
having  retreat  cut  off  by  falling  stone 
or  fire.  These  terrifying  dangers  the 
Germans  deliberately  faced  at  their  own 
volition  to  bring  out  such  dead  bodies  as 
they  could  find  and  with  the  hope  of 
rescuing  a  few  of  the  living.  It  was  at 
a  time,  too,  when  the  German  and  French 
Governments  were  in  a  state  of  great 
irritation  over  the  Moroccan  question, 
and  when  Jingo  newspapers  were  doing 
their  best  to  stir  up  national  hatred  and 
jealousy.  The  noble  heroism  of  these 
German  miners  aroused  reciprocal  feeling 
of  grateful  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  and  a  sentiment  of  fraternal 
interdependence  was  developed  which 
had  more  than  local  or  temporary  influ- 
ence. Both  French  and  German  news- 
papers forgot  their  warlike  feelings  for 
the  time  topay  hearty  and  sincere  tributes 
both  to  the  heroism  and  the  fraternal 
spirit  displayed  at  Courribres.  TBe 
apparatus  which  the  German  rescuers 
used  is  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  by 
which  the  miner  who  wears  it  is  enabled 
to  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  absolutely 
deadly  to  human  lungs.  By  means  of  a 
supply  of  oxygen  and  chemicals  carried 
in  a  sort  of  knapsack  and  with  a  light 
headpiece  through  which  the  mouth  and 
nose  are  connected  with  the  apparatus, 
the  miner  is  enabled  to  breathe  his  own 
breath,  so  to  speak,  over  and  over  again 
for  two  hours.  The  success  of  this  ex- 
pedition of  German  miners  into  a  foreign 
territory  on  a  mission  of  peace  is  not 
only  an  example  which  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  organization  of  permanent 
rescue  societies,  but  is  a  testimonial  to 
the  efficiency  of  scientific  industrial  edu- 
cation in  Germany.  These  German 
miners  were  trained  not  only  for  coal- 
mining but  for  rescue  work  in  mining 
disasters  in  a  model  mining  school  car- 
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ried  on  by  the  mine  6wners'  association 
of  the  town  of  Bochum.  Dr.  Richard's 
account  of  the  dramatic  phases  of  the 
disaster  and  of  the  rescuing  party  was 
human  and  picturesque,  and  his  descrip- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  technical- 
ities of  mining  and  of  the  scientific 
features  of  the  remarkable  German  appa- 
ratus employed  by  the  rescuers  was  clear 
and  easily  understood  by  the  average 
layman.  It  would  be  well  if  this  lecture 
could  be  repeated  before  other  societies 
and  organizations  interested  in  preparing 
the  public  to  understand  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  the  coming  Hague 
Conference. 


«  ^  .  rr  .  The  firemen  of  New 
Peaceful  Herovnn     ^^^    ^^^    ^^    ^^^^ 

at  Home  ^       ..  -      .  . 

great    cities    of    this 

country  are  called  upon  almost  daily  to 
exhibit  qualities  of  courage,  bravery,  and 
physical  prowess  that  are  demanded  of 
the  soldier  only  now  and  then  in  time 
of  war.  This  dramatic  heroism  of  peace, 
of  which  the  events  at  Courribres  furnish 
a  signal  example,  was  displayed  in  a 
thrilling  manner  at  a  serious  fire  which 
threatened  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  in  a  Broadway  office  building 
at  midday  on  Tuesday  of  last  week. 
The  building  was  occupied  by  a  well- 
known  typewriter  company,  and  in  the 
cellar  and  sub-cellar,  where  the  fire  broke 
out,  there  were  stored  quantities  of  rub- 
ber, carbon  paper,  and  other  materials 
whose  combustion  produced  a  dense 
volume  of  suffocating  smoke  and  noxious 
gases.  The  upper  floors  were  filled  with 
employees,  many  of  whom  were  young 
women.  The  fire  threatened  to  be  so 
serious  a  one  that  several  fire  companies 
were  called  to  the  scene.  In  order  to 
get  at  the  sources  of  the  blaze  the  fire- 
men had  to  get  down  into  the  sub-cellar 
with  their  hose.  The  men,  without 
hesitation,  plunged  into  the  smoke-filled 
abyss,  and  worked  until  overcome,  when 
they  were  pulled  out  by  comrades  who 
took  their  places.  In  this  manner  from 
thirty  to  forty  firemen,  one  after  another, 
succumbed  to  the  poisonous  fumes,  and 
were  brought  out  unconscious  to  be 
revived  by  the  surgeons  of  nine  ambu- 
lances which  had  been  summoned    to 


the  scene.  A  temporary  emergency 
hospital  was  hastily  arranged  in  a  near-by 
store,  in  which  many  of  the  young  women 
employed  in  the  burning  building  acted 
as  nurses.  Several  of  the  firemen  who 
were  dragged  out  unconscious  from  the 
blazing  building  plunged  in  again  when 
they  had  been  revived  by  the  physicians 
in  charge.  The  captain  of  one  engine 
company  was  overcome  three  times  by 
the  smoke  and  flames,  each  time  return- 
ing to  the  charge.  It  is  believed  that  no 
lives  were  lost,  but  there  were  many  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  undoubtedly  not  a 
few  of  the  men  will  suffer  from  the  physi- 
cal consequences  of  this  courageous  fire- 
fighting  for  somi  time  to  come.  If  there 
ever  comes  a  time  when  military  battles 
among  civilized  nations  ar«  as  infrequent 
as  duels  among  civilized  men,  there 
need  be  no  fear  that  there  will  not  be 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  those 
qualities  of  physical  bravery  and  faith- 
fulness to  duty  in  the  face  of  death 
which  have  given  to  war  its  nobility.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  breathing  appa- 
ratus invented  by  the  Germarts  for  use 
in  mine  galleries  and  chambers  filled 
with  poisonous  gases  might  be  adopted 
by  the  Fire  Department  for  use  in  just 
such  fires  as  that  above  described. 


Jamestown 
Day 


The  focal  point  of  the  James- 
town Exposition,  so  far  as 
formal  commemoration  is 
concerned,  was  the  celebration  of  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary,  on  Monday 
of  last  week,  of  the  landing  of  the  first 
permanent  English  settlers  in  America. 
The  presence  of  General  Kuroki  and 
his  staff,  a  parade  of  eight  thousand 
men  in  line  with  marines  and  sailors 
from  the  different  war-ships  in  the  har- 
bor and  including  some  from  the  Spanish 
cruisers,  a  salute  of  three  hundred  guns 
at  noon,  a  ball  and  dinner  in  the  eve- 
ning given  on  the  flagship  of  the  Italian 
fleet,  and  a  brilliant  illumination  of  the 
boats  in  Hampton  Roads  at  night,  were 
features  of  a  memorable  occasion.  Gov- 
ernor Swanson,  of  Virginia,  presided  at 
the  formal  exercises,  and  the  music  was 
furnished  by  a  choir  of  students  from 
William  and  Mary  College.  The  orator 
of  the  day,  by  a  very  happy  choice,  was 
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Mr.  Bryce,  than  whom,  on  either  side  of 
the  ocean,  no  one  could  have  spoken 
with  a  larger  vision  of  the  historical  sig- 
nificance and  sequence  of  one  of  the  great- 
est events  in  the  history  of  the  continent. 
Mr.  Bryce  characterized  the  landing  at 
Jamestown  as  an  event  to  be  compared, 
for  its  consequences,  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  Persian  Empire  by  Alexander, 
with  the  destruction  of  Carthage  by 
Rome,  with  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks.  He  commented  charm- 
ingly on  the  legends  which  cluster  about 
some  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  drama 
of  early  Virginia  settlement,  and  espe- 
cially about  the  figures  of  Captain  John 
Smith  and  of  Pocahontas,  whom  he 
called  the  Nausicaa  of  the  Virginia 
Odyssey.  He  emphasized  especially  two 
qualities  in  the  early  Viiginians — the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  They  came  from  a  free  country, 
and  the  love  of  self-government  glowed  in 
their  hearts.  They  brought  with  them  the 
principles  and  traditions  of  the  English 
common  law,  the  legal  system  "most 
fully  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  the  most  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  personal  self-reliance  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility."  This  spirit  of 
liberty  showed  itself  among  the  colonists 
from  the  very  beginning.  It  inspired 
the  greatest  of  all  Virginians,  and  it  was 
the  keynote  of  Virginia  statesmanship 
at  a  time  when  it  gave  to  the  Union  four 
of  its  first  five  Presidents  and  its  great- 
est Chief  Justice.  During  the  dark  days 
of  the  Civil  War  it  produced  Robert  E. 
Lee,  "one  of  the  finest  characters  of 
that  age."  To-day  the  jealousies  of 
States  and  the  antagonisms  of  sections 
have  vanished,  and  the  battlefields  where 
Lee  and  Grant  won  undying  fame  can 
now  be  looked  upon  by  all  without  bit- 
terness. To-day  the  clouds  of  misunder- 
standing between  the  old  country  and 
the  new  have  also  vanished,  and  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  new  affection  and 
sympathy.  England  rejoices  in  our 
prosperity  and  unity.  "  Among  her 
many  achievements  there  is  none  of 
which  she  is  more  proud  than  this,  that 
she  laid  the  foundation  of  your  vast  and 
splendid  Republic;"  and  Mr.  Bryce 
quoted  the  cordial  words  of  greeting 
from  King  Edward  VII.  of  England  to 


the  President,  sent  across  the  sea  on  the 
opening  of  the  Exposition  : 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebrations  com- 
memorating the  tercentenary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  English  settlement  on  the 
American  Continent  at  Jamestown  and  the 
birth  of  the  American  nation,  his  Majesty's 
Government  wish  to  offer  their  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  the  magnificent  progress  and  devel- 
opment which  have  brouglit  the  United 
States  into  the  first  rank  among  the  greatest 
nations  of  the  world,  not  only  in  material 
prosperity,  but  also  in  culture  and  peaceful 
civilization.  The  connection  which  must 
ever  exist  in  history  between  the  British  and 
American  nations  will  never  be  forgotten, 
and  will  contribute  to  increase  and  foster 
ties  of  affection  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  address  closed  with  an  earnest 
appeal  to  bind  liberty  and  law  together 
because  they  are  inseparable. 


.   -  .        It  is  reported  that  Dr. 

it^Zls  William  J  Tucker  has 
resigned  the  presidency 
of  Dartmouth  College.  He  has  been 
offered  a  year's  absence,  and  we  trust 
that  he  may  find  it  consonant  with  his 
conscience  to  accept  this  offer,  for  if  he 
does  so  the  acceptance  will  indicate  that 
he  is  not  without  hope  that  he  may  be 
able  to  resume  his  work  after  a  period 
of  complete  rest.  His  absolute  retire- 
ment would  be  not  only  a  calamity  to 
Dartmouth  but  a  serious  loss  to  New  Eng- 
land and  indeed  to  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time  Dr.  William  De  Witt  Hyde 
is  laid  aside  temporarily  from  his  work 
as  President  of  Bowdoin  College.  Ap- 
parently the  physical  breakdown  is  not 
so  serious  in  his  case ;  he  is  still  remain- 
ing with  the  College,  though  released  from 
the  bulk  of  his  duties ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  a  summer's  complete 
rest  will  enable  him  to  resume  his  posi- 
tion with  fresh  vigor  in  the  fall.  Both 
men  were  originally  in  the  pastorate. 
Dr.  Hyde  was  called  directly  from  his 
parish  in  New  Jersey  to  the  presidency 
of  Bowdoin  College;  Dr.  Tucker,  for- 
merly a  pastor  in  New  York  City,  went 
thence  to  a  professorship  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  chair 
he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  Each  man  found  the 
College  in  a  weak  condition ;  each,  by 
distinguished  intellectual  leadership,  un- 
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flagging  industry,  and  unwearying  atten- 
tion to  details,  has -built  his  College  up 
until  in  each  case  it  has  attained  a 
greater  prosperity  than  it  has  ever  before 
known  in  its  history.  In  each  case  this 
has  been  done  by  no  unworthy  acts,  no 
skillful  advertising,  no  pertinacious  beg- 
ging, no  flattery  of  either  wealthy  patrons 
or  popular  prejudices.  In  each  case  the 
College  in  its  present  prosperous  condi- 
tion is  a  monument  to  a  noble  service 
worthily  performed.  In  each  case  the 
retirement,  which  we  trust  will  prove  but 
temporary,  is  partly  at  least  a  result  of 
overwork,  and  the  lesson  to  other  and 
younger  men  is  one  which  is  continually 
being  taught  but  never  learned — that  rest 
is  as  sacred  a  duty  as  toil,  that  no  man  can 
safely  undertake  to  do  all  the  work  which 
comes  in  his  way  to  be  done,  that  a  man's 
strength,  not  the  demand  upon  it,  is  the 
measure  of  his  duty,  and  that  the  wise 
man  will  treat  his  strength  as  he  does 
his  money — spend  less  than  he  acquires, 
and  aim  always  to  keep  an  unused  reserve 
for  possible  exigencies.  The  Outlook 
hopes  that  both  Dr.  Hyde  and  Dr.  Tucker 
will  be  able  at  no  distant  day  to  return  to 
their  respective  posts,  and  that  they  will 
in  their  future  service  set  an  example  of 
moderation  in  work  which  their  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  cannot  conscien- 
tiously say  they  have  set  in  the  past. 
"  You  Americans,"  said  an  English 
oflicial  to  the  writer  of  this  paragraph, 
"  when  you  find  an  able  man,  put  the 
work  of  six  men  on  him  and  kill  him." 
II  is  very  true.  And  the  remedy  is  for 
the  able  men  to  refuse  obstinately  to  do 
the  work  of  six  men  even  if  some  of  the 
work  remains  undone. 


>T^    ^Mr^.    .  r^  ..         The  recent  meeting 
The  Ethical  Culture        .   ^r        a^     i      r  *u 
Movement  ^^  ^^^  \or\i  of  the 

Societies  for  Ethical 
Culture  in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  Philadelphia — now  federated  under 
the  constitution  of  the  American  Ethical 
Union — should  put  an  end,  wherever 
fairly  reported,  to  any  apprehension 
among  the  ill  informed  of  their  non- 
religious  character.  Their  unanimous 
refusal  to  adopt  a  resolution  declaring 
the  Union  to  be  a  religious  organization 
should  not  be  understood  as  expressing 


more  than  repugnance  to  the  ambiguous 
import  of  a  conventional  phrase.  A 
religious  organization  commonly  stands 
for  some  special  form  of  religion,  based 
on  a  particular  belief  or  practice.  The 
Ethical  Union  wishes  not  to  be  so  under- 
stood. But  it  is  none  the  less  religious 
in  spirit.  Its  representative  speakers  at 
the  great  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall  on 
Sunday,  May  1 2,  put  this  beyond  doubt. 
"  Ethical  religion  is  the  necessary  crown 
and  completion  of  religious^  thought." 
"Our  success  depends  on  whether  we 
are  religious."  "What  social  effort 
needs  to-day  is  religion."  "  The  appeal 
of  the  moral  ideal  for  social  service  is 
the  appeal  of  religion."  Dr.  Adler,  the 
founder  of  the  New  York  society  in 
1876,  closed  the  meeting  with  a  fervid 
presentation  of  the  call,  "  when  the  social 
world  is  now  rocking  as  in  an  earth- 
quake," to  "  a  religious  ministry "  of 
such  ethical  preaching  as  that  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah.  "  Blood-guiltiness,"  said 
he,  is  risked  by  refusal  of  the  call.  The 
Ethical  Union  doubtless  includes  many 
agnostics.  But  that  the  religious  spirit 
is  compatible  with  some  agnosticism 
cannot  be  intelligently  denied  ;  agnostics 
may  be  found  in  the  churches  also. 
That  the  societies  for  ethical  culture 
form  but  "  one  factor  in  a  large  move- 
ment" now  advancing,  and  that  many 
churches,  as  well  as  other  bodies,  are 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  was  dis- 
tinctly reco3;nized,  and  also  the  duty  of 
co-operating  with  such  churches  so  far 
as  permitted,  disregarding  theological 
barriers.  It  is  time  for  the  churches, 
on  their  part,  to  welcome  and  respond 
to  such  declarations.  The  professedly 
religious  and  the  professedly  ethical 
need  each  other,  need  to  make  common 
cause  for  their  common  interest,  and 
they  have  their  common  ground  in  the 
truth  expressed  in  Wundt's  saying,  "the 
moral  ideal  belongs  to  the  realm  of 
the  infinite."  Public  conferences  were 
held  during  the  four  days'  meeting 
on  "The  Demand  for  Moral  Regenera- 
tion in  Industrial  and  Political  Life," 
and  on  "  Moral  Education."  The  four 
American  societies  are  now  federated 
with  a  much  larger  number  in  Europe, 
under  the  constitution  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union,  which  affirms  the  supreme 
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worth  of  the  ethical  spirit  apart  from  all 
metaphysical  or  theological  doctrines. 
Many  of  the  European  societies  are  less 
imbued  with  a  religious  spirit,  but  must 
discover  what  is  evidencing  itself  here — 
the  truth  of  Sabatier's  saying,  "  Man  is 
incurably  religious." 


General  Kuroki  and 
his  Message 


"The  Japanese  peo- 
ple love  peace.  They 
fought  for  peace.  My 
nation  wants  peace  in  which  to  develop 
the  opportunities  that  are  hers.  We  have 
no  other  desire.  The  profession  which 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  follow  is  noble 
only  because  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  conditions  in  which  peace 
may  be  maintained  and  in  which  the  arts 
of  peace  may  flourish."  Such  was  the 
formal  and  evidently  carefully  considered 
declaration  made  by  General  Kuroki 
at  the  great  banquet  held  in  his  honor 
in  New  York  last  week.  It  is  well  that 
Japan's  policy  and  purpose  should  thus 
be  emphatically  asserted  by  the  hero  of 
the  Yalu  and  of  Liaoyang;  for,  while 
well-informed  people  know  that  an  ag- 
gressive attitude  toward  America  is  as 
far  removed  as  possible  from  Japan's 
interest  or  desire,  there  seems  to  be 
growing  in  the  Far  West  the  groundless 
notion  that  Japan  aspires  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Philippines,  and  sooner  or 
later  will  make  them  a  cause  of  dis- 
pute with  the  United  States.  Not  only 
General  Kuroki  but  others  high  in 
the  Japanese  diplomatic  world  and  in 
the  councils  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
have  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  this 
fiction,  and  have  made  it  clear  that, 
apart  from  the  old  and  sincere  friend- 
ship between  the  two  nations,  Japan 
desires  nothing  so  much  as  a  long  period 
of  financial  and  industrial  recuperation 
and  expansion.  A  pleasant  incident  of 
the  friendly  relations  between  Japan  and 
America  is  found  in  the  visit  of  Gen- 
eral Kuroki  and  Admiral  Ijuin,  while 
the  presence  in  New  York's  waters  of 
the  first  two  Japanese  war-ships  which 
have  ever  come  to  this  country  has  ex- 
cited general  public  interest  and  •  has 
been  accompanied  by  many  picturesque 
features.  One  of  these  vessels,  the  Tsu- 
kuba,  was  built  entirely  in  Japan,  and  is 


a  signal  proof  of  Japanese  industrial  and 
naval  advance.  Most  of  the  crews  of 
the  two  ships  took  part  in  one  or  more 
of  the  fierce  sea-figtits  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  and  the  street  crowds 
were  never  tired  of  gazing  at  them,  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  bo)rish  and 
docile  appearance  of  the  men  with  the 
record  of  their  battles.  Among  the  ad- 
dresses at  the  banquet  above  referred  to 
none  was  more  vigorous  and  significant 
than  that  of  Secretary  Straus,  who, 
among  other  things,  said : 

Japan,  alone  among  nations,  has  given  the 
world  an  example  of  now  a  people  can  throw 
off  the  shackles  of  an  oppressive  autocracy 
and  endow  itself  with  all  the  safeguards  of 
liberty  and  justice  under  a  constitutional 
form  of  government,  without  fi^oing  through 
the  terrible  struggles  and  devastation  of 
bloody  revolutions,  bv  following  along  the 
paths  of  peaceful  evolution. 


The  American  Coart 
for  China 


The  protection  of 
foreigners  in  coun- 
tries like  China  and 
Turkey  demands  the  exercise  by  the 
Powers  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction, 
conceded  by  those  countries.  Hence  the 
Powers  have  clothed  their  Ministers  and 
Consuls  with  judicial  powers.  But,  as  our 
officials  in  China  have  seldom  been  expert 
lawyers  or  men  having  had  much  judicial 
experience,  the  arrangement  has  proved 
very  unsatisfactory,  particularly  as  dur- 
ing recent  years  the  intimacy  of  our 
relations  with  the  Far  East  has  pro- 
digiously increased.  Ever  since  Mr. 
Blaine's  recommendation,  successive 
Secretaries  of  State  have  endeavored  to 
induce  Congress  to  pass  a  law  separating 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  from  the 
judicial  functions  of  our  agents  in  China. 
Finally,  nearly  a  year  ago,  chiefly 
through  ex-Senator  Spooner's  efforts,  a 
bill  was  passed  creating  a  United  States 
Court  for  China  to  sit  at  Shanghai,  and 
Judge  L.  R.  Wilfley,  of  North  Carolina, 
was  appointed  to  its  charge.  After  open- 
ing the  Court,  Judge  Wilfley's  first  act  was 
to  require  all  American  attorneys,  who 
desired  to  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
American  Bar  at  Shanghai,  first  to  take 
the  examinations  prescribed  by  the  Court 
on  the  subjects  of  equity,  evidence, 
pleading,  contracts,  torts,  criminal  law. 
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und  extraterritorial  statutes,  and,  second- 
ly, to  furnish  certificates  acceptable  to 
the  Court  of  good  moral  character.  Of 
course  far  more  importance  was  attached 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  qualifica- 
tion. Eight  Shanghai  American  lawyers 
applied.  Two  qualified.  The  others 
were  rejected.  A  protest  on  behalf  of 
the  latter  has  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  customary  in  the  United  States 
to  admit  to  practice  lawyers  who  have 
been  admitted  to  practice  in  other  juris- 
dictions. But  at  all  events  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  candidate  should  produce 
evidence  of  moral  character  even  more 
exacting  than  at  home.  A  second  im- 
portant act  of  Judge  Wilfley's  court 
may  be  found  in  the  trial,  conviction, 
and  sentence  to  imprisonment  of  a 
number  of  the  leading  swindlers  and 
gambling-house  keepers  in  Shanghai,  who 
have  long  more  than  justified  the  offen- 
sive use  of  the  name  "  sharper  "  as  ap- 
plied to  certain  Americans.  But  the 
most  sensational  cases  have  been  those 
against  American  women,  keepers  of 
disorderly  houses.  Latterly  many  Amer- 
ican prostitutes  have  collected  in  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong,  and  other  Pacific  ports, 
and,  repellent  as  it  may  seem,  through- 
out the  Far  East  the  term  "  American 
girl "  has  in  some  degree  carried  a  noto- 
rious significance.  This,  with  the  fact 
that  the  permanent  keepers  of  many 
houses  of  ill  fame  have  been  Americans, 
has  grievously  damaged  our  prestige. 
In  seven  out  of  the  eight  cases  brought 
before  him.  Judge  Wilfley  found  the 
defendants  guilty,  the  eighth  case  being 
thrown  out  only  because  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  defendant's  nationality.  The 
seven  guilty  women  escaped  with  a  heavy 
fine  and  a  promise  that  they  would  close 
their  houses  at  once,  leave  China  and 
not  return.  The  prosecutions  caused 
more  than  fifty  inmates  of  other  disor- 
derly houses  also  to  depart  under  the 
impression  that  their  turn  would  come 
next  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Chinese 
have  come  to  regard  the  too  numerous 
immoral  Americans  in  the  treaty  ports 
with  suspicion  and  scorn,  while  the  mor- 
ally disposed  Americans  in  China  are 
welcoming  Judge  Wilfiey  as  the  reformer 
whose  work  in  Shanghai  may  rehabilitate 
our  former  reputation. 


.  c..  '^  .  The  works  of  Joris  Karl 
N^^  Huysraans,  the  French 
novelist  who  died  in  Paris 
last  week,  will  be  eagerly  read  by  those 
future  historians  who  desire  to  under- 
stand the  intellectual  and  spiritual  proc- 
esses of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Europe.  As  literature  his 
novels  have  certain  great  excellencies 
and  certain  equally  great  defects.  They 
are  not  likely  to  live  simply  as  pieces  of 
art,  but  their  value  as  human  documents 
will  be  very  great.  The  descendant  of 
the  famous  Dutch  painter  Cornelius 
Huysmans,  the  son  and  grandson  of 
painters  on  his  father's  side,  and  the 
grandson  of  a  well-known  sculptor  on 
his  mother's  side,  Huysmans's  artistic 
tendency  showed  itself  early,  and  led 
him  to  letters.  His  first  excursion  in 
fiction  was  in  1877,  the  year  in  which 
Zola  published  "L'Assommoir,"  and  was 
an  illustration  in  its  crudest  and  baldest 
form  of  the  extreme  doctrine  of  the  nat- 
uralist that  every  section  of  life  is  of  equal 
value  for  the  purposes  of  art.  The  first 
story,  like  some  of  its  successors,  dealt 
with  the  most  sordid  and  painful  subjects 
in  the  baldest  and  most  uncompromising 
fashion.  The  Dutch  love  of  detail  and 
the  Dutch  keenness  of  perception  com- 
bined to  give  Huysmans's  early  novels 
a  peculiarly  vivid,  painful,  and  revolting 
impression  of  reality.  His  early  story, 
"  Marthe,"  was  a  study  of  the  lowest 
kind  of  vice  and  the  most  sordid  kind 
of  wretchedness,  worked  out  in  a  sneer- 
ing spirit,  with  a  great  deal  of  skill.  Then 
followed  three  or  four  other  stories,  each, 
if  possible,  more  revolting  than  its  pred- 
ecessors, and  combining  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  insatiable  curiosity,  the  ab- 
normal sensitiveness,  and  the  unwhole- 
some interest  in  the  passional  side  of 
life  which  were  characteristic  of  this 
gifted  but  diseased  man.  When  "A 
Rebours  "  was  published,  in  1884,  there 
was  a  striking  change  of  attitude. 
Huysmans  had  turned  away  from  ex- 
treme materialism  to  excited  and  nervous 
spiritism.  The  book  was  a  study  in 
morbid  psychology,  the  story  of  an 
abnormal  attempt  to  heighten  all  the 
senses  by  combining  them  in  what 
some  one  has  called  "a  complete 
course  in   intellectual  voluptuousness." 
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In  **  La  Bas/'  which  appeared  in  1392, 
Huysmans  formally  abdicated  the  doc- 
trine of  naturalism  in  life  and  in  art,  and 
took  refuge  in  a  kind  of  renaissance  of 
occultism,  with  a  leaning  towards  Cathol- 
icism on  the  mystical  side,  though  the 
stoiy  still  bore  the  stamp  of  a  kind  of 
abnormal  uncleanness.  "  En  Route," 
which  appeared  five  years  later,  was  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  novels  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  :  the  story  of  a 
human  soul  weary  with  its  own  ques- 
tions, eager  for  something  pure  and 
true  to  believe,  and  drawn  to  the 
Church  as  a  **  hospital  for  souls."  The 
succeeding  novel,  "  La  Cath^drale,"  is 
stamped  by  wonderful  descriptive  beauty, 
and  shows  the  author  escaping  into  the 
cloister  as  a  refuge  from  the  monstrosi- 
ties of  the  world  with  which  he  had  been 
dealing.  From  this  r^sum^  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  history  of  the  writer,  whose 
first  story  was  so  frank  in  dealing  with 
forbidden  topics  that  it  could  not  be 
published  in  France,  but  was  brought 
out  in  Belgium,  and  whose  latest  story, 
"  L'Oblat,"  was  written  when  the  author 
had  entered  a  Benedictine  Abbey  without 
taking  vows,  is  representative  and  sym- 
bolic in  high  degree,  and  in  its  way  will 
furnish  the  historian  of  the  future  with 
a  definite  record  of  the  progress  of  a 
human  soul  from  the  baldest  materialism 
to  religious  mysticism. 


American  Schools 
in  Turkey 


After  long-continued 
negotiations,  Abdul 
Hamid  II.,  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  agreed  last  week  to  treat  Amer- 
ican institutions  in  his  Empire  just  as 
he  treats  those  of  other  nations.  In 
particular,  he  confirmed  regular  title 
deeds  to  our  schools  and  other  estab- 
lishments, and  ordered  the  authorities 
at  various  Mediterranean  ports  to  grant 
to  them  the  same  customs  immunities 
enjoyed  by  other  similar  foreign  estab- 
lishments. For  many  years  it  has  seemed 
as  if  the  Sultan  were  discriminating 
against  our  institutions.  However,  when 
protests  were  made  to  his  Government, 
lists  of  our  schools  and  other  institutions 
in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria  were 
asked  for  by  him,  with  a  view  to  their 
ofiicial  recognition.     The  lists  were  fur- 


nished, but  they  seemed  to  be  used  only 
as  indicating  establishments  towards 
which  oppressive  and  even  suppressive 
measures  might  be  directed.  Not  only 
was  the  policy  of  delay  apparently  em- 
ployed at  every  turn,  but  title  deeds  for 
the  real  estate  involved  were  questioned 
ahd  customs  duties  and  taxes  were  not 
refnitted.  This  contrasted  humiliatingly 
with  Abdul  Hamid*s  policy  towards  other 
nations  also  having  schools,  colleges, 
and  philanthropic  institutions  in  the 
Empire.  As  to  title  deeds,  few  of 
them  in  Turkey  would  stand  close  scru- 
tiny. The  Government's  position  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  property  upon 
which  our  schools  were  built  had  not 
been  held  with  unquestioned  title,  and 
that  it  could  find  ground,  by  calling 
witnesses,  for  withholding  recognition  in 
every  case.  We  do  not  understand  that 
with  regard  to  German,  French,  English, 
and  Russian  institutions  such  a  position 
has  been  taken.  There  would  seem  to 
be  little  hope  of  securing  anything  from 
the  Sultan  if  our  Government  should 
definitely  concede  the  point  that,  in 
order  to  have  an  institution  American, 
the  title,  held  by  an  American,  must  be 
absolutely  without  flaw.  It  was  not 
unnatural,  however,  among  Turkish 
officials,  to  think  that  our  Government 
might  take  such  a  view,  because,  applied 
to  a  country  like  America  or  England, 
their  contention  would  have  good  ground. 
According  to  many  observers,  however, 
the  contention  really  had  for  its  object 
only  one  thing — a  reason  for  refusing  our 
Government's  request.  Whether  this 
suspicion  was  justified  or  not,  Abdul 
Hamid's  present  desire  to  increase  the 
Turkish  general  customs  dues  by  three 
per  cent,  has  now  given  to  the  Powers 
represented  at  Constantinople  the  neces- 
sary leverage  to  obtain  settlement  of 
certain  pending  questions.  As  to  the 
question  between  the  American  and 
Turkish  Governments,  it  is  at  least  a 
striking  coincidence  that  the  Sultan's 
consent  to  our  long  standing  request 
comes  at  a  time  when  he  would  like  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  all  the  Ambassa- 
dors at  Constantinople  to  the  tariff  in- 
crease. His  consent  is,  we  think,  doubly 
fortunate.  Not  only  does  it  grant  de- 
ser\'ed    recognition  to  our  missionaries 
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and  teachers,  but  it  will  doubtless  be 
welcomed  by  all  broad-minded  Turkish 
officials*  They  and  our  diplomatic,  com- 
mercial, educational,  and  religious  repre- 
sentatives should  now  find  themselves 
in  more  self-respecting  and  mutually 
helpful  relations. 


A  ^r  ^*  ^    !>  For  the    first    time 

Tn  /^.S^'^'^  in  history,  Japan  has 
been  the  seat  of  a 
great  international  gathering.  Over  six 
hundred  delegates,  representing  organi- 
zations in  twenty-five  countries,  assem- 
bled last  month  in  Tokyo.  They  con- 
stituted the  seventh  Conference  of  the 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation. 
The  body  represented  is  a  federation  of 
various  national  associations  of  Christian 
students.  Some  of  them  are  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  organized 
in  the  colleges ;  some  of  them  are  stu- 
dent organizations,  not  affiliated  with 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
The  delegates  received  many  messages 
of  greeting  from  officials  of  high  station ; 
among  these  were  messages  from  Vis- 
count  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  Marquis  Ito,  who  sent 
a  letter  from  Korea  accompanied  with  a 
gift  of  iiSQ  thousand  dollars ;  Count 
Okuma,  Elder  Statesman ;  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  King  of  Norway.  The 
meetings  were  thronged  by  ten  thousand 
students,  mainly  Japanese  and  Chinese. 
The  Conference  was  of  course  distinct- 
ively Christian  in  character ;  it  had  a 
definite  purpose  of  proclaiming  a  Chris- 
tian message ;  it  advocated  ethical  and 
intellectual  progress  by  means  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  it  assembled  in  a 
non-Christian  land  ;  yet  its  existence,  so 
far  from  arousing  resentment  or  opposi- 
tion, evoked  rather  the  warmest  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  and  even  gratitude. 
That  it  stimulated  emulation  is  not  sur- 
prising. A  Buddhist  Conference,  for 
example,  was  summoned  in  the  same  city 
at  the  same  time  ;  but  at  that  Conference 
resolutions  expressing  its  "profound  re- 
.spect"  to  the  gathering  of  Christians 
were  passed,  and  a  deputation  to  convey 
these  resolutions  was  chosen.  Similarly, 
a  Conference  of  Shinto  priests  sent  a  let- 


ter to  the  Christian  Conference  expressing 
their  sense  of  the  honor  which  the  Fed 
eration  had  shown  to  Japan  by  conven- 
ing in  Tokyo,  and,  in  lieu  of  a  reception 
which  could  not  be  arranged  for  lack  of 
time,  presented  material  "mementoes 
and.  tokens  of  esteem,"  in  order,  to  use 
their  own  words,  "  to  express  our  deep 
appreciation  of  your  coming,  and  to 
commemorate  this  bright  event  in  Japan's 
history."  The  press  of  Japan  was  em- 
phatic in  its  expression  of  good  will. 
Recognition  of  the  influence  which  the 
Conference  would  have  upon  interna- 
tional relations,  and  particularly  upon 
the  growth  of  good  will  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  appreciation  of  the 
contribution  which  the  Conference  would 
make  toward  the  reinforcement  of  moral 
influence,  especially  on  Japan  at  this 
period  in  its  history,  and  even  gratitude 
for  the  spiritual  message  which  the  Con- 
ference had  to  convey,  found  expression 
in  editorial  articles  in  many  newspapers. 
For  example,  the  Kobe  Herald,  a  news- 
paper printed  in  English  but  edited  by 
Japanese,  has  this  to  say : 

The  fact  is,  we  believe,  that  both  the  au- 
thorities of  Tokyo  and  the  nation  at  large 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  the 
need  of  encouraging  the  spread  of  spiritual 
and  ethical  influences  to  act  as  steadying 
and  inspiring  forces  in  the  transition  from 
the  old  ideas  to  the  new  through  which 
Japan  is  passing,  and  this  more  particularly 
among  the  rising  generation,  to  which  the 
Student  Christian  Federation  especially  ap- 
peals. 

The  Herald  explains  that  it  does  not  sug- 
gest that  the  statesmen  or  the  people  of 
Japan  desire  to  abandon  traditional 
beliefs,  but  that  Christianity  is  regarded 
as  a  beneficent  force  in  the  development 
of  the  nation.  The  Herald  also  adds, 
in  reply  to  the  criticism  often  leveled 
against  Christian  missionaries  in  Japan, 
that,  in^spite  of  the  justification  for  some 
of  this  criticism. 

The  very  fact  that  Japan  is  so  ready  to 
welcome  with  pleasure  and  friendship  a  great 
Christian  organization  and  to  encourage  its 
work  among  the  youth  of  the  land  is  in  itself 
the  strongest  of  proofs  that  the  Christian 
missions  in  this  country  have  in  general  per- 
formed their  tasks  in  a  wise,  tactful,  and 
beneficent  manner. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference  nearly 
twenty   deputations    visited    the    other 
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cities  throughout  the  Empire.  Every- 
where these  deputations  were  received 
with  cordiality  by  the  highest  municipal 
and  provincial  officials  and  the  financial 
and  educational  leaders  of  the  people. 
These  deputations  spoke  emphatically 
on  behalf  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
Never  before  has  the  Christian  message 
been  so  widely  proclaimed  to  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  any  nation.  There  is 
good  ground  for  calling  this  Conference, 
as  Marquis  Ito  declared  it  to  be,  '*  one 
of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
history  of  Japan." 


The  Federation  of  the 
JVorld 

We  publish  elsewhere  answers  from 
five  contributors  to  the  question,  What 
should  be  the  next  step  toward  secur- 
ing a  world  peace  ?  These  answers 
are  furnished  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  whose  influence  the 
success  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  thus  far 
is  lai^gely  due ;  Andrew  Carnegie,  to  whom 
the  success  of  the  recent  Peace  Congress 
is  to  be  in  no  small  measure  attributed ; 
Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant,  the 
organizer  of  the  Conciliation  Interna- 
tionale ;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  may 
not  improperly  be  designated  as  the 
prophet  and  forerunner  of  the  movement ; 
and  Lyman  Abbott  We  here  venture 
to  supplement  what  these  contributors 
say  respecting  the  "  next  step  "  by  an 
interpretation  of  the  movement  and  a 
forecast  of  the  remoter  future  toward 
which  it  leads.  That  future  we  believe 
to  be  the  "Federation  of  the  World." 
Mr.  Seth  Low  at  the  Peace  Banquet  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  put  the  question, 
Is  the  Federation  of  the  World  the 
dream  of  a  dreamer  or  the  vision^  of  a 
prophet  ?  We  believe  that  it  is  a  true 
vision  of  a  prophet ;  and  we  here  state 
our  reasons  for  this  belief. 

The  primordial  cell  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  society  is  the  family. 
This  family  is  an  industrial  organiza- 
tion ;  but  its  industrial  relations  are  those 
of  mutual  service — of  co-operation,  not 
of  competition.     Difficulties  arise  in  this 


family ;  they  are  settled,  not  by  war,  but 
by  conciliation,  and  occasionally  by  arbi- 
tration. There  is  a  public  opinion  in 
this  family,  and  conferences  upon  the 
common  interests ;  the  father,  who  is  the 
executive  head,  guides  these  conferences 
to  a  wise  conclusion  and  is  the  will  to 
execute  them.  Out  of  tHe  family  grows 
the  tribe.  Neighboring  tribes  are  fused 
into  a  province  or  a  State.  The  prov- 
inces or  States  in  turn  are  combined 
into  a  nation.  The  United  States  of 
America  furnishes  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  last  stage  in  this  progress  toward 
organization.  Thirteen  colonies,  rivals 
of  one  another,  envious  of  one  another, 
jealous  of  one  another,  instinctively  hos- 
tile, in  the  dangers  of  a  common  peril 
laid  aside  their  jealousies  and  animosi- 
ties and  formed  a  union  of  States.  These 
States  are  united  in  one  Nation  by  a 
triple  bond— commercial,  judicial,  politi- 
cal. Freedom  of  trade  and  freedom  of 
intercourse  are  guaranteed  between  them. 
A  permanent  tribunal  is  created  to  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  go  all  questions 
that  may  arise  between  these  several 
States,  including  those  affecting  integrity 
of  territory  and  State  honor.  A  Con- 
gress is  created  representing  these  vari- 
ous States,  reflecting  their  various  opin- 
ions and  interests,  and  expressing  through 
national  legislation  all  that  is  common 
in  those  opinions  and  interests. 

This  organization  of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies, grown  since  into  a  union  of  forty-six 
States  with  outl)ring  territories,  furnishes 
a  striking  but  not  a  wholly  unique  illus- 
tration of  national  development.  In  form 
different,  in  spirit  essentially  the  same, 
was  historically  the  creation  of  England 
out  of  the  early  Saxon  kingdoms;  of 
Germany  out  of  separate  principalities ; 
of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  out  of  often  an- 
tagonistic provinces.  Different  in  form, 
but  alike  in  essentials,  is  the  process 
now  going  on  in  Russia,  by  which,  with 
many  a  growing-pain,  hostile  races  and 
classes  are  being  fused  into  a  united 
people,  sure  to  become  in  time  the  citi- 
zens and  the  rulers  of  a  great  empire. 

In  all  these  cases  the  hostilities  which 
are  bred  by  mutual  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice, differences  of  dialect,  divers  inter- 
ests, all  of  them  inflamed  by  pride,  pas- 
sion, and  prejudice,  have  been  overcome 
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by  the  triple  bond — commerce,  law,  and 
organized  public  opinion.  Commerce 
between  these  States  and  provinces 
ceases  to  be  war,  setting  them  one 
against  the  other,  and  becomes  a  mutual 
interchange  of  products  and  of  services, 
binding  them  together  by  the  bonds  of 
a  common  interest.  Customs  which  were 
local  and  provincial  are  modified  and 
merged  into  a  common  law  administered 
by  a  tribunal  which  all  respect.  And  a 
representative  forum,  variously  desig- 
nated as  Parliament,  or  Reichstag,  or 
Assembly,  or  Congress,  brings  together 
the  provincial  opinions,  by  free  inter- 
course gradually  lessens  and  finally 
eliminates  local  misunderstandings,  and 
creates  out  of  these  fragmentary  and 
isolated  thoughts  a  public  opinion  per- 
vaded by  the  spirit  of  national  patriotism 
and  directed  to  securing  national  welfare. 

This  evolution  of  the  nation  out  of  the 
province,  the  tribe,  and  the  family  points 
unerringly  to  a  world  organization  which 
is  perhaps  nearer  its  consummation  than 
any  of  us  suppose.  The  object  of  this 
great  movement  toward  peace,  of  which 
the  Hague  Tribunal  is  a  manifestation,  is 
not  merely  the  cessation  of  war,  still  less 
a  mere  diminution  of  its  horrors.  It  is 
the  fusing  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
one  great  brotherhood,  as  the  principali- 
ties of  Germany,  the  provinces  of  France, 
the  kingdoms  of  England,  and  the  States 
of  America  have  been  fused  in  great 
nations.  It  is  the  allaying  of  national 
prejudices  as  provincial  prejudices  have 
been  allayed,  and  the  discovery  that  the 
interests  of  humanity  are  one,  as  it  has 
been  discovered  that  the  interests  of  all 
Germans  in  Germany,  all  Englishmen  in 
England,  all  Frenchmen  in  France,  and 
all  Americans  in  the  UniteJ  States  are 
one.  The  processes  by  which  this  world 
unification  is  to  be  brought  about  are 
the  same  as  those  by  which  national  uni- 
fication has  been  brought  about.  The 
nations  of  the  earth  are  yet  to  be  united 
in  one  great  world  confederacy,  as  prov- 
inces, kingdoms,  and  States  have  been 
united  in  one  great  nationality — by  com- 
merce, by  law,  and  by  organized  public 
opinion. 

For  this  purpose  we  need  to  learn  that 
commerce  is  not  war  and  that  the  inspira- 
tion of  commerce  is  not  an  eager  greed. 


whether  in  the  individual  or  in  the  nation, 
to  get  all  one  can  and  to  keep  all  one 
gets.  We  shall  hear  less  about  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  being  for  one  nation  and 
against  another  nation  ;  we  shall  discover 
that  between  nations,  is  between  individ- 
uals, that  only  is  a  truly  good  bargain 
which  benefits  both  parties  to  it;  we 
shall  prohibit  commercial  wars  and  the 
bloody  encounters  which  have  too  often 
grown  out  of  commercial  wars  ;  w^e  shall 
gradually  take  down  the  trade  barriers 
which  now  separate  the  nations  as  once 
trade  barriers  separated  the  States 
and  provinces ;  we  shall  recognize  the 
truth  that  commerce  really  is  what  its 
name  indicates,  mutuality  of  service; 
and  our  watchword  will  become,  not  com- 
petition but  co-operation,  or  co-operation 
in  mutual  service  and  competition  in  an 
eager  ambition  to  render  the  greatest 
service.  We  shall  invest  the  Hague 
Tribunal,  already  created,  with  powers 
analogous  to  those  possessed  by  the 
King's  Bench  in  England  and  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  United  States. 
Its  writs  will  run  throughout  all  the 
world,  carrying  their  messages  of  justice 
and  peace,  as  the  writs  of  the  King's 
Bench  run  through  all  England  and 
those  of  the  Supreme  Court  through  all 
the  States  of  the  Union.  We  shall  cease 
to  resort  to  force  to  determine  what  is 
justice  ;  we  shall  resort  instead  to  the 
reason  and  conscience  of  the  civilized 
world  interpreted  through  its  ablest 
judicial  experts.  W^e  shall  learn  war  no 
more,  but  we  shall  have  learned  law. 
The  prediction  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
prophet  will  be  fulfilled.  Because  out  of 
Zion,  that  is,  out  of  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  in  the  conscience  of  man,  shall 
go  forth  law,  and  because  through  that 
voice  of  conscience  God  shall  judge 
among  the  nations,  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks.  The  peasant  will 
no  longer  carry  a  soldier  on  his  back ; 
the  human  energ^^  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  destruction  will  be  directed  in 
productive  energy.  Public  opinion,  which 
at  first  was  only  tribal,  then  provincial, 
last  of  all  national,  will  become  human. 
America  will  not  disdain  the  public 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world  which  con- 
demns her  barbarous  lynchings  ;  terror- 
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ists  in  Russia,  whether  they  be  bureau- 
cratic or  democratic,  v/ill  listen  to  the 
protests  of  the  civilized  world  against 
organized  ana.chy  and  assassination. 
International  public  opinion,  already 
finding  sporadic  expressions  in  what  is 
called  international  law,  will  create  a 
parliament  or  congress  of  the  nations  to 
give  to  it  expression.  The  Hague  Con- 
ference, or  its  successors,  will  no  longer 
meet  merely  on  special  call  to  deal  with 
special  exigencies;  it  will  become  the 
recognized  voice  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth — the  international  forum  where 
opinions  are  interchanged,  divers  inter- 
ests are  discussed,  misunderstandings 
are  corrected,  prejudices  are  allayed. 

We  are  perhaps  nearer  this  consum- 
mation than  even  the  prophetic  souls  of 
our  time  imagine.  Events  move  swiftly ; 
and  many  concurrent  events  have, 
during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  led 
onward  toward  this  world  federation. 
Electricity  has  brought  all  civilized  peo- 
ples within  speaking  distance  of  one 
another ;  steam  has  made  easy  the  mate- 
rial interchange  of  the  products  of  their 
industry.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
thirteen  feeble  colonies  have  grown  into 
a  Republic  which  embraces  half  a  con- 
tinent, and  a  Pan-American  Union  is 
bringing  the  Republics  of  both  conti- 
nents into  closer  relations.  Across  the 
sea  petty  German  principalities  have 
been  formed  into  a  German  Empire,  and 
hostile  Italian  provinces  into  a  Kingdom 
of  Italy.  Autocracy  has  been  supplanted 
in  all  western  Europe  by  popular  repre- 
sentativegovemments.  Japan  has  thrown 
off  feudalism  and  adopted  free  institu- 
tions, and  a  hitherto  amorphous  China 
has  begun  to  grow  into  a  vertebrate  na- 
tion. International  law  has  passed  from 
a  vague  aspiration  to  a  custom  possess- 
ing a  real  though  unde^ned  authority. 
A  Postal  Union,  an  Agricultural  Union, 
an  Interparliamentary  Union,  have  all 
been  organized  for  conference  of  the 
nations  on  their  common  interests.  Inter- 
national arbitration  has  been  substituted 
for  war  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases, 
and  cases  of  increasing  importance.  An 
International  Tribunal  has  been  formed, 
with  the  approval  of  all  the  civilized 
nations,  to  which  they  may  if  they  will 
submit   the  justice  of  their   respective 


claims  whenever  difficulties  arise  between 
them.  And,  finally,  a  Conference  of  the 
Nations  is  this  summer  to  be  held  to 
conside*-,  among  other  questions,  this. 
How  can  this  Tribunal  be  made  eflScient, 
not  merely,  not  even  mainly,  to  prevent 
war,  but  to  promote  and  to  secure  justice 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ? 

The  approaching  Hague  Conference 
is  not  a  mere  contrivance  to  lighten  the 
taxes  of  war,  alleviate  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  lessen  the  number  of  wars.  It 
is  an  important  step  in  the  great  process 
of  the  unification  of  the  world.  It  is  one 
among  the  many  signs  which  presage 
the  coming  of  a  world  federation  in 
which  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  be 
bound  together  by  a  triple  cord — an  un- 
restricted commerce,  international  law, 
and  organized  public  opinion:  a  com- 
merce the  inspiration  of  which  will  be 
mutual  service,  the  object  of  which  will 
be  the  common  welfare;  international 
law  interpreted  by  an  international  tri- 
bunal which  will  substitute  in  all  differ- 
ences between  nations  the  appeal  to 
conscience  for  the  appeal  to  force ;  or- 
ganized public  opinion  expressing  itself 
through  a  parliament  or  congress  of  the 
nations  which  will  speak  for  the  thought 
and  the  will  of  the  civilized  peoples  of 
the  globe.  If  we  read  aright  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  and  the  signs  of  the 
present,  we  are  nearing  the  consumma- 
tion of  history  in  the  organization  of  a 
hitherto  unorganized  world. 


Bookless  Homes 

College  teachers  report  almost  incred- 
ible ignorance  of  standard  literature 
among  classes  that  come  up  to  secure 
the  higher  education.  An  examination 
of  the  minds  of  many  freshmen  brings 
to  light  cavities  of  appalling  magnitude ; 
young  men  from  well-to-do  homes  arrive 
at  the  college  gates  without  any  of  the 
passwords  which  admit  men  to  educated 
society.  They  have  a  hazy  idea  that 
the  Bible  is  an  old  book  which  belongs 
with  "The  New  England  Primer"  on 
the  dusty  shelves  where  obsolete  publica- 
tions are  put  out  of  the  way.  They  have 
heard  of  Shakespeare,  but  are  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  a  popular  novel- 
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ist  They  have  no  knowledge  of  Colonel 
Esmond,  Mr.  Pickwick,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  Miles  Coverdale,  or  Evangeline. 
They  know  something  about  Rip  Van 
Winkle  because  they  have  been  to  the 
theater,  and  for  the  same  reason  they  are 
not  without  impressions  of  Hamlet, 
though  they  (ail  to  associate  his  tragic 
career  with  Shakespeare.  The  examina- 
tion papers  in  English  are  sometimes 
far  more  amusing  than  the  journals 
which  make  joking  a  profession.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  entrance  requirements, 
some  students  who  knock  at  college  doors 
would  be  as  innocent  of  knowledge  of 
the  literature  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  common  possession  of  educated  men 
as  if  they  had  just  arrived  from  Mars. 

For  this  lamentable  ignorance  con- 
cerning things  that  every  youth  ought 
to  know  from  his  childhood  up  it  is  idle 
to  hold  students  responsible  ;  they  are  the 
victims  of  parents  who  have  abdicated 
their  authority  and  neglected  their  duty. 
Many  of  the  faults  charged  against  the 
American  school  should  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  American  home  ;  there  are 
too  many  fathers  and  mothers  in  this 
country  who  act  as  if  the  whole  duty  of 
a  parent  were  met  when  house,  food,  and 
clothes  are  provided.  They  exercise 
no  authority  over  their  children,  and 
have  no  knowledge  of  or  concern  with 
their  reading,  their  friends,  their  amuse- 
ments. They  never  go  near  the  schools 
in  which  these  children  are  spending  five 
or  six  hours  a  day,  and  their  only  rela- 
tion with  the  teachers  who  are  trying 
to  give  their  children  those  rudimentary 
lessons  in  conduct,  manners,  and  speech 
which  they  ought  to  have  learned  with- 
out effort  at  home  is  the  writing  of  ex- 
cuses that  ought  not  to  be  granted. 
So  far  as  any  real  education  for  life  is 
concerned,  there  are  many  luxurious 
homes  in  America  that  are  worse  than 
tenement-houses. 

It  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  the  home 
to  feed  the  mind  of  a  child  as  to  feed  its 
body ;  to  select  what  is  to  be  read  as  to 
select  what  is  to  be  eaten  ;  to  provide 
good  books  as  good  clothing.  In  the 
most  straitened  home  there  ought  to 
be  a  few  good  books,  and  as  children 
grow  older  these  books  ought  to  increase 
in    number.     They    cost  little,  and    by 


forethought  and  a  little  self-sacrifice 
every  home  may  have  the  beginnings  of 
a  library.  Good  books,  and  only  good 
books,  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
every  child,  and  every  child  ought  to 
form  the  reading  habit  before  the  many 
diversions  of  later  childhood  multiply 
interests  and  divide  attention. 

There  are  many  parents  who  are  eager 
to  give  their  children  the  best  books,  but 
do  not  know  how  to  select  them.  That 
knowledge  is  easily  accessible  in  these 
days  of  public  libraries,  and  of  librarians 
whose  chief  business  and  pleasure  it  is 
to  give  information  about  books  and  help 
people  to  choose  wisely  what  they  will 
read.  In  almost  every  school  there  are 
teachers  well  qualified  to  advise  parents 
about  the  books  they  ought  to  have  in 
their  homes  ;  there  are  carefully  prepared 
lists  of  books  for  different  ages  to  be  had 
for  the  asking ;  and  a  recently  published 
book  by  Mr.  Walter  Taylor  Field,  "  Fin- 
gerposts to  Children's  Reading"  (Mc- 
Clurg),  is  admirably  planned  to  awaken 
parents  to  the  crying  need  of  the  best 
books  in  the  home,  and  to  give  practical 
guidance  in  their  selection.  Bookless 
homes  are  merely  boarding-houses  for 
neglected  children. 

The    Rule     of    the 
Bramble 

A  Hindu  doctor  of  laws  had  been 
glorifying  the  primitive  civilization  of 
India.  "  Would  you,  then,"  one  of  his 
American  companions  asked,  "wish  to 
see  the  English  withdraw,  and  leave 
India  to  take  care  of  itself  ?"  "  No  1"  he 
replied ;  "  the  English  do  police  dut}%  they 
do  it  very  well,  they  are  quite  proud  of 
their  ability  to  do  it,  and  thus  they  leave 
the  native  population  at  leisure  for 
higher  things."  That  this  view  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  police  function  which  may 
be  left  to  the  politicians  to  attend  to 
while  the  "  best  citizens  "  devote  them- 
selves to  "  higher  things  "  is  not  confined 
to  India,  Elihu  Root  makes  very  clear 
in  the  remarkable  series  of  addresses 
which  he  is  giving  at  Yale  University. 
We  quote : 

A  large  part  of  mankind  still  regard  gov- 
ernments as  something  quite  apart  from  the 
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main  business  of  life,  something  which  is 
undoubtedly  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
attend  to  their  business,  but  only  incidental 
or  accessory  to  it.  They  plow  and  sow  and 
harvest ;  they  manufacture  and  buy  and  sell ; 
they  practice  the  professions  and  the  arts ; 
they  write  and  preach  ;  they  work  and  they 
play — under  a  subconscious  impression  that 
government  is  something  outside  all  this 
real  business,  a  function  to  be  performed  by 
some  one  else  with  whom  they  have  little  or 
no  concern,  as  the  janitor  of  an  apartment- 
house  whom  somebody  or  other  had  hired 
to  keep  out  thieves  and  keep  the  furnace 
nmning. 

This  conception  is  natural  in  India, 
where  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  govern  and 
the  native  races  are  governed ;  or  in 
Russia,  where  the .  bureaucracy  govern 
and  the  peasants  are  governed.  But  it 
is  wholly  out  of  place  in  America,  where 
the  people  govern  themselves.  "  Popu- 
lar government  is  organized  self-control 
— organized  capacity  for  the  development 
of  the  race."  To  take  no  part  in  this 
organized  self-control  of  a  great  people, 
when  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  take 
part  in  it,  is  to  be  recreant  to  one's  high- 
est duty.  There  are  no  "  higher  things  " 
than  the  "organized  capacity  for  the 
development  of  the  race." 

The  essential  feature  of  the  present  condi- 
tion is  that  the  burden  and  the  duty  of  gov- 
ernment rest  on  all  men ;  and  no  man  can 
retire  to  his  business  or  his  pleasures  and 
ignore  his  right  to  share  in  government  with- 
out shirking  a  duty.  The  selfish  men  who 
have  selfish  interests  to  subserve  are  going 
to  take  part ;  the  corrupt  men  who  want  to 
make  something  out  of  government  are  going 
to  take  part ;  uie  demagogues  who  wish  to 
attain  place  and  power  through  pandering  to 
prejudices  of  their  fellows  are  going  to  take 
part  The  scheme  of  popular  government 
upon  which  so  much  depends  cannot  be 
worked  successfully  unless  the  great  body 
of  such  men  as  are  now  in  this  room  do  their 
share ;  and  no  one  of  us  can  fail  to  do  his 
share  without  forfeiting  something  of  his 
title  to  self-respect 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  our  best 
citizens  take  no  interest  in  politics. 
This  is  distinctly  not  true.  The  man 
who  can  contribute  to  the  National  wel- 
fare and  refuses  to  do  so  because  he  has 
no  interest  in  the  National  welfare  is  not 
one  of  our  best  citizens ;  he  is  one  of 
our  worst  citizens.  The  higher  his  social, 
position,  the  greater  his  wealth,  the  larger 
his  influence,  the  worse  citizen  such  a  man 
is.     The  secret  of  political  apathy  is  per- 


sonal selfishness,  and  personal  selfishness 
is  always  ignoble  whatever  disguise  it 
may  adopt,  by  whatever  euphonious  alias 
it  may  call  itself.  A  public  office  is  a 
public  trust  Every  voter  in  America 
holds  a  public  office ;  he  is  trustee  for 
the  non-voters  and  for  generations  yet 
to  come.  And  if  he  refuses  to  fulfill  its 
'duties,  he  is  a  recreant  trustee.  He 
wants  to  take  all  the  advantages  of  good 
government  and  shirk  all  its  burdens. 
The  secret  of  bad  government  among  a 
free  people  has  never  been  better  told 
than  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  Parable  of 
the  Trees : 

The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint 
a  king  over  them ;  and  they  said  unto  the 
olive  tree.  Reign  thou  over  us.  But  the  olive 
tree  said  unto  them,  Should  I  leave  mv  fat- 
ness, wherewith  by  me  they  honor  Goa  and 
man,  and  go  to  be.promoteci  over  the  trees? 
And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig  tree.  Come  thou, 
and  reign  over  us.  But  the  fig  tree  said  unto 
them,  Should  I  forsake  my  sweetness,  and 
my  good  fruit,  and  eo  to  be  promoted  over 
the  trees  ?  Then  said  the  trees  unto  the  vine. 
Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  And.  the  vine 
said  unto  them.  Should  I  leave  my  wine, 
which  cheereth  God  and  man,  and  eo  to  be 
promoted  over  the  trees  ?  Then  said  all  the 
trees  unto  the  bramble.  Come  thou,  and  reign 
over  us.  And  the  bramble  said  unto  the 
trees,  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over  you, 
then  come  and  pu*  your  trust  in  my  shadow ; 
and  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble, 
and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  vices  of 
our  American  life  is  impatient  eagerness 
to  get  great  results  from  little  labor. 
This  spirit  is  the  cause  of  our  speculative 
fever — the  ambition  to  become  rich 
quickly,  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
The  same  spirit  is  seen  in  our  Church 
life — our  futile  discussions  in  sermons 
and  ecclesiastical  conventions  of  the 
question  how  to  get  the  non-church-goers 
into  church,  unaccompanied  with  patient, 
persistent,  self-denying  work  to  carry  the 
message  of  the  Church  to  the  non- 
church-goer.  We  put  a  card  on  our  doors, 
**  All  are  welcome,*'  and  think  we  have 
done  our  whole  duty.  We  want  a  great 
result  with  little  labor.  The  same  spirit 
is  seen  in  our  politics.  We  would  like 
honesty,  economy,  efficiency,  in  our  pub- 
lic service ;  but  we  do  not  want  them 
enough  to  pay  the  price  for  them.  The 
"  best  citizen  "  sits  at  home  and  reads 
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his  "evening  paper  before  the  fire,  or 
swings  in  his  summer  hammock  on  his 
porch  with  the  last  ten-cent  magazine 
exposure  of  political  corruption  in  his 
hand,  and  lazily  wonders  why  somebody 
does  not  do  something  to  better  our 
political  conditions.  "To  write  and 
read,"  says  Dogberry,  "comes  by. 
nature."  Many  an  American  Dogberry 
is  of  like  opinion  respecting  popular 
government.  Mr.  Root  holds  a  different 
opinion : 

The  art  of  self-government  does  not  come 
to  men  by  nature.  It  has  to  be  learned. 
Facility  in  it  has  to  be  acquired  by  practice. 
Men  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  something 
of  their  own  apparent  individual  interest  to 
the  larger  interest  of  city,  State,  country, 
and  witnout  that  willingness  successful  pop- 
ular government  is  impossible. 

What  Mr.  Root  says  has  been  often 
said   before.     What    gives    his   speech 


especial  value  is  that  his  life  illustrates 
it.  One  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times  is  the  increasing  number  of  men 
who  are  showing  themselves  willing  to 
lay  aside  their  private  interests  in  order 
to  serve  the  public  welfare.  The  olive- 
tree  and  the  fig-tree  and  the  vine  are 
leaving  their  fruits  in  order  to  serve 
the  trees.  But  such  notable  illustra- 
tions of  public  spirit,  however  much  they 
may  reflect  honor  on  the  Nation,  can 
render  it  but  a  moderate  degree  of  service 
unless  their  spirit  is  caught  and  their 
example  is  followed  by  those  of  us  who 
have  not  their  political  talent  and  can- 
not hope  to  render  like  distinguished 
service,  but  in  our  city,  town,  or  village 
can  in  humbler  ways  give  ourselves  to 
like  service  of  the  community  animated 
by  a  like  unselfish  interest  in  the  public 
welfare,  " ' 
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THE  MEN  ON  THE  T>OCKS 

BT  ERNEST  POOLE 

The  strike  of  the  longshoremen  now  going  on  in  New  York  makes  it  of  special  interest 
and  importance  to  know  how  these  men  live  and  work.  Mr.  Poole's  sketch  is  a  graphic 
presentation  of  the  "  men  on  the  docks."— The  Editors. 

Italians,  with  faces  that  glistened  and 
muscles  that  jumped  on  hairy  arms  and 
chests  and  shoulders. 

"  Not  exactly  bums."  The  foreman 
was  smiling  behind  me.  "And  that's 
the  first  reason  why  twenty  hours  ain't 
too  long  a  stretch  of  work.  The  second 
is  that  when  the  ship  sails  they're  all  laid 
off,  sometimes  for  three  or  four  days. 
So  while  the  ship's  in  dock  they  want  to 
get  all  the  job  there  is."  He  pulled  out 
his  watch.  "  It's  now  eleven-thirty. 
This  gang  went  on  at  seven  this  morn- 
ing, and  they've  been  at  it  ever  since. 
They  11  finish  at  three  in  the  morning. 
The  next  gang  will  go  on  soon  after. 
But  there's  lots  of  these  men  will  stay 
for  the  second  gang,  and  work  thirty, 
thirty-five,  or  even  forty  hours  1  .  .  . 
People  have  a  queer  idea  of  dockers," 
he  repeated. 

In  all  the  fierce  rush  of  American  in- 
dustry there  is  no  work  so  heavy  and  so 
irregular  as  this  ;  nor  is  there  one  more 
full   of  danger.     And   as   elsewhere  in 


|EOPLE  have  a  queer  idea  of 
dockers."  The  speaker  was  a 
young  giant  of  an  Irishman,  a 
foreman  on  one  of  the  New  York  ocean 
liner  docks.  It  was  late  at  night,  but 
the  rush  was  still  at  its  height.  "  When 
you  say  longshoreman,"  he  continued, 
"  they  think  you  mean  a  bum  who  spends 
most  of  his  time  on  the  Bowery,  in  bar- 
rooms, and  jail.  Now  watch  this  gang, 
and  see  if  you  think  a  bum — or  even  a 
smart  young  reporter — could  hold  the 
job."  He  grinned  and  hurried  off  to 
give  an  order. 

I  stood  watching  the  great  roaring 
dock,  with  the  bluish  arc  lights  glaring 
just  under  the  ceiling — watching  the 
teams  that  came  rumbling  in,  the  bales 
and  barrels  and  boxes  and  bags  that 
came  rolling,  tumbling,  and  crashing 
toward  the  gangway,  to  be  gathered  in 
clumsy  black  rope  nets  and  swung  by 
the  crane  up.  into  the  darkness ;  watch- 
ing the  four  hundred  rough,  burly  Irish 
and  Germans,  the  short,  huge-shouldered 
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America,  so  here,  the  danger  is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course.  On  the  docks  of 
New  York  are  some  thirty  thousand 
Irish  and  Germans,  Italians  and  Negroes, 
Norwegians  and  Swedes  and  Poles.  In 
the  six  weeks  spent  among  them  I  heard 
many  angry  demands  for  more  wages, 
but  never  for  shorter  hours  or  safeguards 
to  lessen  the  risk. 

The  rate  of  accidents  is  high.  At 
each  large  dock  along  the  North  River 
a  policeman  is  stationed  night  and  day ; 
every  "  ambulance  accident "  must  be 
jotted  into  his  note-book ;  and,  looking 
through  these  note-books,  I  found  that 
each  dock  averaged  one  man  killed  or 
injured  every  week. 

One  evening  about  nine  o'clock  I 
stood  by  a  busy  freight  hatchway,  where 
some  fifty  men  were  hard  at  work.  I  had 
watched  this  particular  gang  many  times, 
and  to-night  they  seemed  quite  the  same 
as  ever — the  same  jokes  and  shouts  and 
curses.  Only,  as  one  big  Scotchman 
tipped  a  crate  from  his  truck,  he  turned 
to  the  man  next  to  him,  and  they  looked 
at  each  other  hard.  The  big  man's  face 
contracted  in  a  gloomy,  puzzled  expres- 
sion. 

"It's  Molly  I  keep  thinkin'  of,"  he 
said.  "  Don't  just  see  how  she'll  keep 
alive.  .  .  .  Mike  was  such  a" — ^he 
turned  suddenly  and  rattled  his  empty 
truck  off  over  the  dock. 

Mike  had  been  killed  an  hour  before, 
on  this  very  spot,  by  an  enormous  crate 
that  tumbled.  In  this  gang  most  of  the 
men  had  been  his  close  friends.  They 
had  simply  gone  on  working. 

"  It's  all  in  the  game,"  said  a  humor- 
ous, muscular,  round-shouldered  Irish- 
man. "The  ship  comes  in  and  she's 
got  to  be  loaded  quick,  and  in  the  rush 
somebody's  got  to  be  hurted,  and  there's 
no  use  discussin'  it.  Most  men  don't 
want  to  live  in  cradles  except  in  early 
youth.  But  here's  something  there  is 
use  in  discussin'."  His  face  suddenly 
changed  and  he  leaned  forward.  "  Who 
ought  to  pay  for  it  ?"  he  asked  me. 

"  Who's  to  blame  ?  You  can't  put  it 
all  on  the  company." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  now  suppose  we  do 
say  the  man  get's  hurt  because  he's  care- 
less. Why  is  he  careless  ?  Because  he's 
been  on  Ae  job  for  eighteen  hours,  or 


maybe  thirty,  an'  maybe  he's  tired,  an' 
again  he  may  have  drunk  too  much  with 
his  supper  to  keep  him  going.  Don't  it 
seem  unreasonable  to  tell  that  man  when 
he's  killed  that  it's  all  his  fault  ?  That's 
what  the  law  does.  They  call  it  *  n^li- 
gence/  and  his  widow  can't  collect  a 
cent." 

"  How  about  *  contributory  negli- 
gence ?' "  I  asked.  His  gray  eyes 
twinkled. 

"Some  people,"  he  said,  "will  tell 
you  that  longshoremen  ain't  careful  in 
their  language.  If  you  want  to  find  how 
untrue  that  is,  just  you  walk  on  to  any 
dock  and  shout,  *  Hooray  for  contributory 
negligence !' " 

"  Here's  one  story,"  he  continued,  "  to 
show  you  how  it  works  out.  I  was  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  with  two  men. 
Call  'em  Pat  and  Bill.  Me  and  Bill  was 
loosening  the  chain  on  a  big  steel  beam 
that  had  just  come  down.  Pat  was 
twenty  feet  away,  ready  to  wave  his  hand 
to  the  engineer  on  deck  to  go  ahead. 
Pat  waved  before  we  was  ready.  The 
beam  fell,  only  about  two  feet,  but  even 
in  two  feet  a  steel  beam  of  that  size  can 
get  going  awful  fast. 

"  Well,  after  Bill  had  lost  his  leg  the 
lawyers  began  to  make  it  legal,  and  they 
found  that  Bill  was  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  for  working  next  to  such  an 
all-fired  careless  criminal  as  Pat.  He 
ought  to  have  seen  Pat's  murderous 
guilt  in  his  eyes  that  momin' — an'  re- 
fused to  work  near  such  an  Indian !" 

This  view  of  the  legal  system  is  calm 
compared  to  some  other  opinions  I  heard. 
Such  was  the  case  of  a  little  Italian 
whose  cousin  Giuseppe  had  lost  his  right 
arm. 

Giuseppe  had  lived  joyously  in  a  two- 
room  tenement  with  his  little  wife,  a 
light-haired  Italian  girl  with  broad,  stolid 
face  and  serious  blue  eyes  that  looked 
at  you  steadily  trying  to  understand. 
They  had  been  here  two  years.  She 
was  only  nineteen,  but  she  had  already 
two  babies,  and  the  time  was  near  when 
another  was  to  be  bom.  Just  as  in 
Italy,  so  here,  they  had  used  every  cent 
of  Giuseppe's  weekly  wage.  When  he 
made  four  dollars  they  spent  it,  and  they 
did  the  same  one  glorious  week  when  he 
made  seventeen.     At  this  moment  they 
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happened  to  have  five  dollars  and  thirty 
cents,  of  which  one  dollar  was  due  the 
installment  man  to  pay  for  a  gorgeous 
flimsy  bureau. 

The  day  after  the  accident  she  spent 
fifty  cents  on  red  carnations  to  take  to 
Giuseppe's  hospital  cot.  The  rest  of  the 
money  was  soon  used  for  food.  And 
then  the  comer  grocer  began  giving  her 
spaghetti  and  garlic  on  credit. 

At  last  Giuseppe  came  out,  weak  and 
feeling  very  blue,  with  an  empty  sleeve 
hanging  in  place  of  the  right  arm  that 
had  stood  between  them  and  want. 

Soon  after  this  an  Italian  lawyer  came 
up  one  night ;  he  said  he  was  their  friend 
and  offered  to  give  them  fifty  brand-new 
one-dollar  bills, 'in  return  for  which 
Giuseppe  had  only  to  put  his  mark  to  a 
paper. 

It  was  a  miracle  1  Giuseppe  stared  at 
the  man,  his  dark  face  growing  radiant. 
He  wanted  to  sign  at  once.  The  stolid 
little  wife  made  him  wait,  and  she  looked 
steadily  at  the  lawyer — ^trying  to  under- 
stand. But  the  man  talked  very  kindly  ; 
and,  an>'way,  one  of  her  babies  had  just 
begun  to  cry.  So  at  last  she  gave  in. 
Witnesses  were  found,  and  Giuseppe 
signed  the  paper. 

When  the  man  had  gone  away,  she 
sat  looking  hard  at  the  money.  All  at 
once  she  started  slightly,  and  a  moment 
later  two  tears  trickled  slowly  down  her 
cheeks.  And  when  her  husband  angrily 
seized  her  arm,  she  said, 

"Giuseppe,  no  one  would  give  us 
money  free.  This  money  must  be  false. " 
At  this  he  grew  furious,  and  ran  down 
with  it  to  the  corner  grocery.  But  in  a 
few  minutes  back  he  came,  triumphant, 
with  forty-four  dollars.  The  grocer  had 
taken  six  dollars  to  settle  his  bill,  and 
was  sure  that  the  money  was  real  I 

So  for  five  weeks,  until  the  third  baby 
came,  they  lived  easily  again.  After 
that  began  the  dreary  winter  months 
that  had  made  Giuseppe's  cousin  so 
angry.  For  he  had  been  helping  to  sup- 
port them  ever  since. 

♦*  Who's  to  pay  for  it  ?"  The  law  has 
given  one  answer — careful  and  complex. 
The  dockers  have  given  another — care- 
less and  rough,  but  rather  more  human. 
It  is  this  : 

One  Saturday  afternoon  I  went  along 


the  North  River  docks.  At  almost  every 
dock  entrance  I  found  long  lines  of 
burly  longshoremen  before  the  pay 
windows  ;  and  at  almost  every  window 
stood  a  man  with  an  empty  cigar-box, 
into  which  each  docker  dropped  fifty 
cents  or  a  quarter  out  of  his  pay.  This 
was  done  as  a  regular  custom,  and  the 
money  went  to  the  man  on  that  dock 
who  had  "  had  bad  luck  "  that  week. 
To  him  or  to  his  widow.  At  one  dock 
only  I  found  no  box.  At  one  the  money 
was  going  to  a  German  who  had  lost  his 
leg  three  weeks  before,  while  the  names 
of  two  more  recent  unfortunates  were 
still  on  the  waiting  list. 

There  were  negroes  in  the  line,  whose 
dusky  vigilant  landladies  stood  waiting 
just  outside  the  dock  entrance,  but,  like 
the  others,  they  all  put  their  money  into 
the  box.  Only  once  I  saw  a  young 
docker  turn  quickly  from  the  window 
with  his  money,  and  from  all  along  the 
line  he  received  low  curses  and  looks  of 
contempt. 

I  had  a  good  look  at  longshoremen 
that  day — lined  up  by  hundreds  and 
thousands.  Thirty  thousand  laborers, 
rough,  huge  of  limb  and  tough  of  mus- 
cle, quick-tempered,  hard-swearing,  big- 
hearted.  They  are  like  the  men  of  the 
lumber  camps,  with  this  difference,  that 
all  along  the  river  fronts  are  hundreds 
of  snug,  warm  saloons,  waiting  for  the 
men  who  have  just  finished  from  twenty 
to  forty  hours'  exhausting  labor,  and  are  • 
now  laid  off — perhaps  for  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

The  popular  idea  is  wrong.  No  bums 
and  drunkards  can  stick  at  such  work. 
And  as  a  class  the  dockers  are  probably 
the  strongest  and  healthiest  men  in  New 
York.  But  here,  as  all  through  Amer- 
ica's quickening  rush,  there  are  the  ten 
per  cent,  who  give  out.  Go  up  and 
down  the  docks  any  day  in  New  York, 
Hoboken,  and  Brooklyn,  and  you  will 
find  the  cost  of  it  all — the  thfee  or  four 
thousand  men  who  now  hunt  only  for 
odd  jobs  to  get  money  for  drink,  the 
wrecks  of  the  rush — *'  the  Shinangos." 

"  It's  all  a  part  of  the  game."  The 
game  of  the  twentieth  century — thrilling, 
tense,  and  dramatic  1  Whatever  it  may 
cost  in  human  life,  the  ship  must  sail  on 
timel 
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THEODORE   ROOSEVELT 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

BARON  d'ESTOURNELLES 
de  CONSTANT 

EDWARD    EVERETT  HALE 

LTMAN  ABBOTT 


From  the  President  of  the  United  States 

My  dtar  Dr.  Abbott:  '     J""«= ».  >90S.' 

When  the  next  Hague  Conference  is  held,  I  trust  that  all  the  nations  there 
represented  will  join  in  framing  a  general  arbitration  treaty.  In  the  first  Hague 
Convention  the  nations,  through  their  representatives,  declared  that  they  recog- 
nized arbitration  *'  as  the  most  efficacious  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  equitable 
method  of  deciding  controversies  which  have  not  been  settled  by  diplomatic 
methods."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  signatory  powers  at  the  next  Hague  Conven- 
tion ought  to  take  steps  to  put  this  declaration  into  effect.  It  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable  in  the  present  stage  of  the  world's  progress  to  agree  to  arbitrate  all 
questions  that  may  come  up  between  different  nations.  But  it  is  entirely  possible 
and  exceedingly  desirable  to  limit  the  classes  of  cases  which  it  is  not  possible 
definitely  to  promise  beforehand  to  arbitrate,  and  to  provide  not  only  that  all 
other  questions  shall  be  arbitrated,  but  so  far  as  possible  the  manner  and  method 
of  proceeding  to  such  arbitration.  Such  a  convention  should  be  approved  by  the 
treaty-making  powers  of  the  several  nations  in  form  that  would,  of  course,  permit 
arbitration  to  be  entered  into  without  any  subsequent  treaties,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  agreed  to  when  the  original  treaty  or  convention  was  ratified. 
The  Executive  must  be  given  power  to  arrange  the  details  indispensable  to  the 
execution  of  the  general  treaty,  as  applied  in  each  special  case  that  arises. 

Yours  truly,  THEODORE   ROOSEVELT 

«  This  letter  was  written,  as  Its  date  will  indicate,  shortly  after  the  second  Hague  Conference  was  determined 
upon.    Under  date  of  April  30, 1907,  the  President  authorizes  its  publication.— The  Editors. 


DRAWN  FOR  The  OUTLOOK  BV  GEORGE  T.  TOBIN 

THEODORE   ROOSEVELT 

In  October,  19iH,  President  Roosevelt  suggested  to  the  nationt  of  the  world  a  second  Conference  at  The  Hague  to  continue 
the  work  of  the  first.  The  President  subsequently  yielded  to  the  Cr  '  "^  'the  originator  of  the  first  Conference,  the 
honor  of  calling  the  seomd. 


THE     NEXT     STEP— INTERNATIONAL 
CONCILIATION 

BY  BARON  D'ESTOURNELLES  DE   CONSTANT 


WE  are  not  dreamers.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  illusions  as 
to  the  results  of  the  second 
Hague  Conference.  We  simply  con- 
sider it  our  duty  to  do  what  can  be  done. 
If  it  is  very  little  compared  to  what  ought 
to  be  done,  it  will  be  better  than  nothing. 
We  have  to  go  step  by  step.  I  do  not 
speak  as  a  member  of  the  Hague  Court 
(and  I  do  not  even  know  whether  or  not 
I  shall  be  among  the  representatives  of 
France  at  the  coming  Conference),^  but 
on  my  own  private  account,  as  I  have 
always  spoken  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment or  anywhere  in  public.  I  have 
never  said  a  word  about  perpetual  or 
universal  peace,  nor  about  disarmament. 
Speaking  only  for  the  present  time,  I 
think  we  can  do  a  good  deal,  if  we  are 
only  content  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 
At  the  first  Hague  Conference  a  great 
deal  was  done  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  permanent  international  court.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  There  remain  all 
the  bad  traditions  which  may  lead  to 
war  among  nations.  For  instance,  we 
have  to  give  a  definition  of  what  are  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutral  Powers.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  points  that  an  inter- 
national conference  can  discuss.  If  we 
could  find  a  way  of  preventing  neutral 
Powers  from  supporting  war,  we  would  be 
suppressing  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  war ;  and  if  we  can 
define  the  rights  of  a  neutral,  we  shall 
suppress  one  of  the  present  advantages 
of  war.  We  have  to  discuss  also  the 
protection  of  private  property  at  sea,  and 
this,  too,  is  a  very  important  problem. 

I  might  also  mention  the  Red  Cross 
question.  Although  I  greatly  respect  what 
has  been  done,  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  war  ;  I 
believe  only  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  of  peace.  When  they  speak 
of  humanizing  3var,  I  cannot  accept  the 
conflict  of  those  two  words.     The  worse 


'  Since  this  was  written  the  appointment  of  Baron 
d'Estoornelles  as  a  delegate  has  been  announced.— 
Thb  Editors. 


war  remains,  the  better  it  is.     We  ought 
not  to  try  to  dissimulate  its  horrors. 

The  most  important  thing  to  do  now 
is  to  generalize  the  applications  of  arbi- 
tration. Until  now  arbitration  has  been 
much  too  limited  in  its  application ;  it 
is  supposed  to  be  of  no  use  when  the 
vital  interest  and  honor  of  the  countries 
are  involved ;  but  I  am  sure  all  the 
nations  will  now  be  ready  to  extend  arbi- 
tration to  as  many  cases  as  possible. 

We  ought  to  try  to  have  the  Hague 
Court  as  permanent  a  tribunal  as  pos- 
sible. The  general  wish  is  that  the 
international  tribunal  should  be  some- 
thing like  your  Supreme  Court,  com- 
prising not  only  the  best  men  one  can 
choose,  but  the  most  independent  as 
well — I  mean  independent  enough  to- 
forget  entirely,  in  the  cases  they  have  to 
decide,  the  national  and  patriotic  point  of 
view.  The  arbitrators  have  to  be  judges, 
not  diplomats.  They  have  to  decide 
according  to  justice  only,  and  not  to 
depend,  more  or  less,  on  national  instruc- 
tions, or  even  indirect  pressure.  I  know 
that  this  is  a  difficult  thing  to  realize. 
You  cannot  expect  a  man  to  forget  his 
country ;  he  would  not  be  a  good  judge 
were  he  unfaithful  to  his  country  or  to 
his  family ;  but  he  will  have  to  harmonize 
his  faithfulness  and  his  independence. 
This  is  not  impossible  ;  you  find  it  quite 
natural  at  home  to  ask  a  judge  to  sacrifice 
his  personality  or  his  family  interests,  and 
to  decide  only  according  to  the  right  and 
his  conscience.  International  jurisdic- 
tion will  be  improved  in  proportion  to 
the  confidence  and  respect  in  which  the 
arbitrators  are  held  by  the  Governments 
and  by  the  public  in  general;  and  no 
arbitrator  will  be  trusted  if  he  is  not 
known  as  an  independent  personality. 
You  see  at  once  how  complicated  a  matter 
it  is  to  start  an  international  organiza- 
tion of  justice.  But  all  these  complica- 
tions were  the  same  with  a  national 
organization,  and  they  exist  no  more. 

I  will  hardly  speak  of  the  question  of 
military  expenditures.     I  started  in  the 
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ANDREW   CARNEGIE 
Mr.  Carnegrie,  by  a  srift  of  $1,500,000,  has  made  possible  the 
construction  at  The  Hague  of  a  Temple  of  Peace,  as  a  per- 
manent home  for  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

French  Parliament  in  the  year  1902  a 
group  of  international  arbitration,  which 
now  numbers  four  hundred  and  fifty  out 
of  nine  hundred  members  of  Parliament. 
This  group  gave  a  definition,  which  has 
no  need  to  be  modified,  of  the  problem. 
We  said  in  our  programme  that,  before 
speaking  or  even  thinking  of  general  dis- 
armament, we  ought  to  realize  some  re- 
duction of  armament,  and  before  speaking 
of  reduction,  to  limit  the  actual  burden 
of  military  expenses.  Still,  I  believe  that 
the  discussion  of  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ment can  be  very  useful,  because  it  will 
be  a  new  warning  to  the  public  in  gen- 
eral of  the  importance  and  the  urgency 
of  this  problem.  The  more  people  think 
and  speak  of  these  burdens,  the  more 
fully  they  realize  the  necessity  of  getting 
rid  of  them.  In  any  case,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  coming  Hag^e  Conference 
to  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  the  solu- 
tion of  such  a  difficulty.  If  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  Conference  to  settle  it, 
as  the  question  has  not  yet  been  studied 
enough,  still  the  Conference  can   very 
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RICHARD  BARTHOLDT 
Mr.  Bartholdt  introduced,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- Parlia- 
mentary Union  in  1<X)4,  the  resolution  which  suggested  to  the 
President  the  action  that  led  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

well  urge  its  consideration  and  ask  for  a 
speedy  solution  from  the  different  gov- 
ernments. That  is  what  I  have  been 
asking  so  many  times  from  the  French 
Parliament  and  from  the  different  Gov- 
ernments. I  never  thought  the  question 
could  be  settled  by  a  general  and  inter- 
national discussion  previous  to  ^  na- 
tional study.  I  said  and  I  say  that  all 
the  Governments  have  to  understand 
now  that  the  present  increase  ot  arma- 
ments cannot  last,  and  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  Government  to  try  to 
limit  them.  Supposing  that  three  or 
four  great  military  countries  would  agree 
by  a  solemn  declaration  not  to  increase 
any  more  their  expenses  for  armaments, 
this  agreement  would  be  a  kind  of  elec- 
tric appeal  sufficient  to  determine  all 
the  others,  willingly  or  not,  to  follow. 
Yes,  they  would  be  obliged  to  follow, 
under  the  pressure  not  only  of  the  gen- 
eral example  but  of  the  national  opinion. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States,  for  in- 
stance, had  signed  a  pacific  entente  of 
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this  kind,  it  would  have  been  a  moral 
and  a  material  victory  for  them.  Far 
from  weakening  them,  this  entente  would 
have  enabled  them  to  develop  the  maxi- 
mum of  their  military  defense  and  of 
national  security  with  the  minimum 
of  sacrifices.  I  have  tried  to  explain 
this  from  the  tribune  of  the  French 
Senate  several  times,  with  no  success  as 
yet 

The  Hague  Conference  can  do  some- 
thing else  than  discuss  the  limitation  of 
armaments  and  the  questions  I  have  just 
referred  to.  It  is  well  to  try  to  sub- 
stitute arbitration  for  war.  But  there  is 
something  still  better  than  arbitration. 
To  settle  the  difficulties  when  they  arise 
is  not  enough ;  let  us  try  to  remedy 
them  before  they  arise.  Let  us  organize 
what  is  more  and  more  known  as  Inter- 
national Conciliation.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  function  of  the  Conference  is  to 
organize  conciliation,  any  more  than  it  is 
the  function  of  the  various  Governments. 
This  is  an  enterprise  of  individual  char- 


acter ;  this  is  our  personal  duty.  It  lies 
in  the  conscience  and  is  the  duty  of  all 
good  citizens  of  all  countries,  acting  to- 
gether, to  institute,  and  then  to  improve, 
day  by  day,  this  new  organization. 
Were  it  to  be  an  official  organization,  it 
would  be  useless,  because  we  already 
have  diplomacy.  If  it  is  individual,  if 
through  it  the  good  people  of  all  coun- 
tries come  into  relation  one  with  another, 
exchange  visits,  correspondence,  ideas, 
this  will  do  more  to  prevent  misun- 
derstanding than  any  official  organiza- 
tion. Our  association,  the  "  International 
Conciliation,"  is  an  entirely  new  organ, 
corresponding  to  an  entirely  new  need 
of  modern  society.  The  nations,  being 
now  in  daily,  constant  contact,  by 
means  of  railways,  telegraphs,  ocean 
cables,  and  all  manner  of  steam  and 
electrical  inventions,  cannot  remain  mor- 
ally isolated  as  they  were  when  distant 
from  one  another  and  ignorant  of  one 
another's  customs,  hopes,  desires,  and 
ideals. 


BV  OOURTECY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT 

DESIGN   FOR   THE   TEMPLE   OF   PEACE   AT  THE    HAGUE 

Tfab  dedsn,  made  by  L.  M.  Cardonnier,  of  Lille,  France,  received  the  first  prize  in  the  competition.    It  is  probable, 
htmerer,  in  view  o<  the  widespread  criticism  of  some  of  its  features,  that  it  will  not  be  carried  out  without  modification 


THE   CZAR   OF   RUSSIA 


In  August,  1898.  the  Czar  invited  the  nations  to  a  Conference  at  The  Hague  to 
discuss  the  question  of  disarmament.  In  September,  1905,  he  issued  an  invita- 
tion, following  the  suggestion  of  President  Roosevelt,  to  a  second  Conference 
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What  can  the  Hague  Conference  do 
with  that  new  organization  if  the  latter 
is  to  be  private  ?  The  Conference  may 
give  it  official  encouragement,  recognize 
it  as  a  new  and  very  useful  private  insti- 
tution. Just  as  Uie  Conference  has 
recognized  the  utility  of  the  organization 
which  aids  wounded  soldiers  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, so  the  Conference  can  recognize 


the   desirability  of  preventing  interna- 
tional conflicts. 

If  the  coming  Hague  Conference  can 
only  do  what  I  have  tried  to  outline,  it 
will  be,  I  know,  very  little  compared 
with  what  I  should  like  to  see  and  what 
every  civilized  man  would  like  to  see 
realized  ;  but  it  will  be  a  great  deal  com- 
pared to  what  existed  only  ten  years  ago. 


THE    NEXT   STEP— A    LEAGUE 

NATIONS 


OF 


BY  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 


I  BELIEVE  the  next  step  lo  universal 
peace  to  be  the  formation  of  a 
Lpeague  of  Nations  similar  to  that 
formed  in  China  recently  for  a  specific 
object,  which  was  successfully  accom- 
plished. Germany,  Britain,  Fmnce,  Rus- 
sia, Japan,  and  ourselves  participated. 
A  German  general  was  in  command.  If 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  ;isked  the 
Powers  at  The  Hague  to  join  him  in 
such  a  league,  1  believe  a  si.iffii:ient  num- 
ber would  do  so  to  insure  the  peace  of 
the  civilized  world  withoui  evt-T  requiring 
the  exercise  of  the  overwhelming  force 
at  command. 

A  material  basis,  apart  from  the  moral, 
for  such  international  police  fnrce  Hes  in 
the  fact  that  civilized  nations  have  now 
become  members  of  one  body  in  instant 
communication,  and  their  international 
commerce  reaches  the  enornii>us  aggre- 
^te  of  twenty-six  thousand  niillions  of 
dollars  per  year.  They  art^  becoming 
more  and  more  fnterdependcat,  and  no 
one  nation  should  any  V^w^mx  have  the 
right  to  distiifb  the  peace  in  which  all 
nations  are  interested. 

This  is  no  novel  suggestion,  but  only 
an  extension  of  the  practice  ^'f  nations. 
In  many  instances  they  have  combined 
and  taken  joint  action.  It  is  a  path 
they  have  trod  for  some  distance  with 
satisfactory  results. 

Apart  from  this,  the  step  that  would 
do  most  for  peace  is  to  make  reference 
of  international  disputes  to  the  Hague 
Conference  obligatory.  We  should  prob- 
ably have  to  except  those  touching  their 
"  integrity  and  so-called  honor,"  but  this 


is  not  very  objectionable,  since  neither 
is  likely  to  be  involved. 

The  treaty  between  Norway  and 
Sweden  excludes  "  integrity "  because 
Norway's  independence  has  just  been 
attained,  but  whether  a  dispute  does  or 
does  not  involve  it  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  Hague  Court. 

Failing  in  getting  all  disputes  referred 
(the  two  named  excepted),  then  an  exten- 
sion of  the  causes  to  be  referred  be- 
comes vitally  important.  We  widen  the 
boundaries  of  peace  by  every  dispute 
referred  to  The  Hague. 

Ranking  in  importance  with  this  is 
mediation  before  declaring  war.  We 
should  draw  here  upon  the  code  of 
honor  and  urge  that  contending  nations 
call  in  consulting  nations  as  friends, 
and  to  these  refer  the  questions,  "  Is  war 
imperative?"  "Is  there  no  honorable 
escape  ?"  A  remarkable  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Sun  (April  22)  upon  this 
point  is  well  worth  reading.  Mr.  Bryan 
proposed  something  like  this  in  London, 
and  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Council 
adopted  it.  Anything  that  brings  dis- 
interested parties  into  the  dispute  is  a 
gain.  Every  day's  delay  is  precious, 
that  "  over  the  heat  of  their  distemper 
we  may  sprinkle  cool  patience." 

These  and  many  other  suggestions  are 
only  steps  in  the  right  direction,  each 
of  which  will  probably  prove  as  difficult 
of  accomplishment  as  a  trial  of  a  com- 
bined International  Police  Force  for  a 
term  of  years — which  is  not  only  a  step 
forward,  but  which  solves  the  problem 
and   abolishes   at  one   stroke  the  kill- 
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ing  of  men  by  men  in  battle  like  wild 
beasts. 

It  involves  no  bitter  contentions, 
arouses  no  suspicions  such  as  disarma- 
ment inevitably  will,  since  it  allows  every 
nation  undisturbed  control  of  her  own 
domestic  policy  and  only  asks  co-opera- 
tion for  a  term  for  one  specific  purpose — 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 


Not  seldom  the  easiest  way  to  secure 
agreement  in  a  great  problem  is  to  treat 
it  boldly  as  a  whole,  go  to  the  root, 
and  settle  it  upon  permanent  founda- 
tions. I  believe  the  world  peace  prob- 
lem to  be  a  case  in  point.  Petty  details 
often  arouse  more  hostility  in  meetings 
of  men  than  the  sweep  of  large  princi- 
ples. 


rHE    NEXT    STEP— THE    APPEAL     TO 

REASON 


BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


THE  new  Hague  Conference  is 
soon  to  meet.  The  most  im- 
portant subject  which  it  can 
consider  is:  What  measures  can  be  taken 
to  convert  the  Hague  Tribunal  from  an 
international  ideal  int6  a  practical  work- 
ing international  reality  ? 

The  creation  of  the  Hague  Tribunal 
has  provided  for  an  appeal  to  reason  as 
a  substitute  for  the  appeal  to  force  in  the 
settlement  of  international  difficulties. 
The  Hague  Tribunal  is  not  a  Board  of 
Arbitration  ;  it  is  a  Court.  A  Board  of 
Arbitration  is  constituted  after  the  con- 
troversy has  arisen  ;  a  Court  is  a  perma- 
nent tribunal,  unaffected  by  the  passions 
of  the  hour.  A  Board  of  Arbitration  is 
a  bi-partisan  tribunal,  in  which  each  side 
is  represented  by  advocates  and  an  um- 
pire is  selected  to  choose  between  them  ; 
a  Court  is  an  impartial  tribunal,  from 
which  interested  advocates  are  carefully 
excluded.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for 
diplomacy.  Diplomacy  secures  an  agree- 
ment between  nations.  A  Court  settles 
a  disagreement  between  nations.  It  can- 
not always  serve  as  a  substitute  for  war. 
War  decides  which  party  is  stronger ;  a 
Court  decides  which  cause  is  jiist. 

The  Hague  Tribunal  marks  a  great 
advarce  :..  civilization.  It  does  for 
natioiks  what  supplanting  wager  of  battle 
by  courts  of  justice  has  done  for  indi- 
viduals, what  the  creation 'of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  done  for 
the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  Court  has  been  created.  Its 
practical  value  has  been  established  by 
some  important  controversies  submitted 


to  its  adjudication.  What  remains  ?  That 
the  nations  should  establish  a  habit  of 
submitting  their  controversies  to  it.  To 
constitute  a  court  by  international  agree- 
ment was  a  first  step.  To  initiate  a  habit 
of  referring  international  disputes  to  it 
for  decision  is  the  second  step,  and  is 
as  important  as  the  first.  An  unused 
court  is  no  better  than  no  court  at  all. 

No  summons  can  require  a  nation  to 
appear  before  the  Tribunal ;  no  police 
can  compel  attendance.  Publit  opinion, 
embodied  in  international  agreements  to 
submit  international  differences  to  this 
international  tribunal,  must  take  the 
place  of  summons  enforced  by  officers  of 
the  law. 

Separate  treaties  of  arbitration  between 
different  nations  point  the  way.  The 
first  Hague  Conference  by  general  treaty 
founded  a  Hague  Tribunal ;  the  second 
Hague  Conference  has  no  duty  so  im- 
portant as  to  frame  a  second  general 
treaty  providing  for  the  submission  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal  of  all  international 
differences.  If  exceptions  must  be  made, 
they  should  be  carefully  defined.  The 
example  of  Sweden  and  Norway  may 
well  be  followed,  and  the  Tribunal  itself 
left  to  determine  whether  any  case 
brought  before  it  comes  within  the  speci- 
fied exceptions.  Such  a  general  treaty 
is  more  important  than  provisions  for 
the  amelioration  of  war,  the  protection  of 
neutrals,  or  the  lessening  of  armaments ; 
for  it  is  more  important  to  get  rid  of 
war  than  to  ameliorate  its  evils ;  more 
important  to  abolish  war  than  to  protect 
the  neutrals  while  war  wages ;  more  ira- 
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portant  to  provide  an  appeal  to  reason 
than  to  deprive  combatants  of  their 
arms.  Disarmament  must  follow,  not 
precede,  the  established  habit  of  inter- 
national justice. 

Humanit>''s  appeal  to  the  approaching 
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Hague  Conference  is  this:  You  have 
provided  an  International  Court;  pro- 
vide for  its  use.  Substitute  the  appeal 
to  reason  for  the  appeal  to  force.  Leave 
international  controversies  to  a  Courtof 
Justice  instead  of  to  a  wager  of  battle. 


THE 


NEXT  STEP— JUSTICE   BETfFEEN 
NATIONS 


BY  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 


IF  we  can  simply  remember  that  the 
business  of  the  Hague  Conference 
is  to  establish  justice  between  na- 
tions, that  we  need  not  even  talk  of 
Peace,  for  that  Peace  will  follow  Justice — 
that  will  be  a  great  thing. 

One,  But  the  Philistine  world  asks  for 
detail.  Let  the  Congress,  then,  deter- 
mine what  is  contraband.  The  world 
has  agreed  that  neutral  Powers  may  not 
deliver  powder  or  saltpeter,  for  instance, 
to  belligerent  Powers.     These  are  con- 


traband. Now  in  Mr.  Straus's  admirable 
speech  he  suggests  that  money  may  be 
made  contraband.  A  neutral  nation,  or 
the  subject  of  a  neutral  nation,  should 
not  lend  money  to  a  belligerent  any  more 
than  it  should  lend  gunpowder.  If  the 
second  Conference  could  establish  this, 
it  would  be  an  immense  advance. 

Two,  Next  to  this,  I  should  say  that 
a  decree  prohibiting  the  seizure  of  pri- 
vate property  at  sea  would  alone  justify 
the  existence  of  the  Conference.     This 
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N  ELI  DOFF 


The  leader  of  the  Russian  delesration 
at   the   second   Hague    Conference 

is  nothing  new  in  our  United  States 
diplomacy.  It  appeared  in  our  treaty 
with  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  has  been  steadily  urged  in  our 
treaties  with  all  nations  from  that  hour 
to  this. 

Three,  We  have  established,  or  say 
we  have,  a  **  permanent  tribunal."  It 
is,  I  cannot  say  an  assemblage,  but  a 
company  of  eighty  or  more  distinguished 
jurists  named  by  the  covenanting  na- 
tions. From  this  list  of  jurists  any  two 
nations  in  controversy  may  name  the 
special  court  which  is  to  sit  in  that  con- 
troversy. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  if  an 
arrangement  could  be  made  by  which, 
twice  a  year  at  least,  better  four  times, 
a  commission  selected  from  these  jurists 
should  meet  at  The  Hague,  and  be  ready 
there  for  anything  brought  before  them? 
I  cited,  at  New  York,  the  familiar  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  met  nine  times  in  the  first  three 
years  of  its  existence  before  any  ques- 
tion between  State  and  State  was  brought 
before  it.     But  those  sessions  were  not 
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The  leader  of  the  C;ennan  delegation 
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useless.  They  prepared  the  way.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  of  minor  questions 
which,  if  the  Tribunal  were  in  session 
at  The  Hague,  would  be  brought  before 
it,  at  least  for  inquiry,  for  which  you 
would  not  summon  a  specific  court  from 
the  ends  of  the  world. 

Four,  And,  in  very  large  letters.  Inter- 
national Law.  International  Law  is  now 
to  be  found  in  several  hundre'd  treaties. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  International  Law 
which  exists  between  America  and  Italy 
is  different  from  the  International  Law 
between  America  and  England  and  the 
International  Law  between  England  and 
France. 

Appoint  a  commission  of  five  or  ten 
jurists  who  should  codify  International 
Law.  It  is  just  as  our  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts once  in  a  generation  appoints  a 
High  Commission  to  codify  its  statute 
law.  The  code  we  make  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  a  special  meeting  of  theXegis- 
lature  for  revision  and  new  enactment. 
That  is  a  rough  illustration  of  what  the 
Hague  Conference  might  do.  The  per- 
manent commission,  suggested  in  Num- 
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ber  Three  above,  might  be  engaged  in 
this  affair. 

If  the  People  of  the  United  States  will 
highly  resolve  that  the  Conference  shall 
do  something,  and  will  say  that,  the  Con; 
ference  will  lead  the  world  upward  and 
forward  in  civilization.  But  this  must 
be  done  by  the  People  of  the  United 
States.  In  church  meetings,  in  Boards 
of  Trade,  in  Chambers  of  Commerce,  in 
Trades  Unions,  in  Health  Congresses,  in 
Jamestown  Exposition,  wherever  men  can 
come  together,  the  People  of  America  for 
the  next  three  months  must  be  demand- 
ing that  the  Conference  must  do  some- 
thing. 


The  thirty  Baptist  ministers  ih  Oregon 
who  chipped  in  each  a  dollar  apiece  to 
pay  for  a  message  of  thirty  words  to  the 
first  Hague  Conference  do  not  know 
how  much  good  their  message  did.  I 
do  not  know.  But  the  Good  God  knows, 
and  I  know,  and  you  know,  and  every 
man  who  was  at  The  Hague  knows,  that 
the  great  basket  full  oi  such  messages 
as  were  emptied  on  the  table  of  the 
American  Commission  there  from  day 
to  day  did  the  work  which  they  were 
expected  to  do. 

I  understand  from  Captain  Amundsen 
that  when  a  Patagonian  school-boy  rolls 
up  a  great  snowball  in  South  America,  he 
affects  the  position  of  the  Magnetic  Pole. 


THE  FIRST  HAGUE  CONFERENCE  AND 

THE  SECOND 

A    HISTORICAL    RESUME 


IN  August,  1898,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  proposed  to  the  nations  an 
international  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  Holland.  His  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  handed  to  all  the  foreign 
representatives  in  St.  Petersburg  the  fol- 
lowing communication : 

The  maintenance  of  general  peace  and  the 
possible  reduction  of  the  excessive  arma- 
ments which  weigh  upon  all  nations  present 
themselves  in  existing  conditions  to  the  whole 
world  as  an  ideal  toward  which  the  endeavors 
of  all  governments  should  be  directed. 

The  humanitarian  and  magnanimous  ideas 
of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  my  august 
master,  have  been  won  over  to  this  view  in 
the  conviction  that  this  \oity  aim  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  most  essential  interests  and 
legitimate  views  of  all  the  Powers ;  and  the 
Imperial  Government  thinks  the  present 
moment  would  be  very  favorable  to  seeking 
the  means. 

International  discussion  is  the  most  effect- 
ual means  of  insuring  all  peoples'  benefit — 
a  real,  durable  peace,  above  all,  putting^  an 
end  to  the  progressive  development  of  the 
present  armaments. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  the 
longing  for  g^eneral  api)easement  has  grown 
especially  pronounced  in  the  consciences  of 
civilized  nations ;  and  the  preservation  of 
peace  has  been  put  forward  as  an  object  of 
mtemational  policy.  It  is  in  its  name  that 
great  States  nave  concluded  between  them- 
selves powerful  alliances. 

It  is  the  better  to  guarantee  peace  that 


they  have  developed,  in  proportion  hitherto 
unprecedented,  their  military  forces,  and  still 
continue  to  increase  them,  without  shrinking 
from  any  sacrifice. 

Nevertheless,  all  these  efforts  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  bring  about  the  beneficent 
result  desired— pacification. 

The  financial  charges  following  the  up 
ward  march  strike  at  the  very  root  of  public 
prosperity.  The  intellectual  and  physical 
strength  of  the  nations'  labor  and  capital  are 
mostly  diverted  from  their  natural  applica- 
tion and  are  unproductively  consumea. 

H  undreds  of  millions  are  devoted  to  acquir- 
ing terrible  engines  of  destruction,  which, 
though  to-day  regarded  as  the  last  word  of 
science,  are  destined  to-morrow  to  lose  all 
their  value  in  consequence  of  some  fresh  dis- 
covery in  the  same  fields. 

National  culture,  economic  progress,  and 
the  production  of  wealth  are  either  paralyzed 
or  checked  in  development.  Moreover,  in 
proportion  as  the  armaments  of  the  Powers 
increase,  they  less  and  less  fulfill  the  objects 
the  governments  have  set  before  themselves. 

The  economic  crisis,  due  in  great  part  to 
the  system  of  armaments  d  outrancey  and  the 
continual  danger  which  lies  in  this  massing 
of  war  material,  are  transforming  the  armed 
peace  of  our  days  into  a  crushing  burden 
which  the  peoples  have  more  and  more  diffi- 
culty in  bearing. 

It  appears  evident  that  if  this  state  of 
things  were  to  be  prolonged  it  would  inevi- 
tably lead  to  the  very  cataclysm  it  is  desired 
to  avert,  and  the  horrors  whereof  make  every 
thinking  being  shudder  in  advance. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  incessant  arma- 
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ments  and  to  seek  the  means  of  warding  off 
the  calamities  which  are  threatening  the 
whole  world — such  is  the  supreme  duty 
to-day  imposed  upon  all  States. 

Filled  with  this  idea,  his  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  command  me  to  propose  to  all  the 
Governments  whose  representatives  are  ac- 
credited to  the  Imperial  Court,  the  assem- 
bling of  a  Conference  which  shall  occupy 
itself  with  this  grave  problem. 

This  Conference  will  be,  by  the  help  of 
God,  a  happy  presaee  for  the  century  which 
is  about  to  open.  It  would  converge  into 
one  powerful  focus  the  efforts  of  all  States 
sincerely  seeking  to  make  the  great  concep- 
tion of  universal  peace 
triumph  over  the  ele- 
ments of  trouble  and 
discord,  and  it  would, 
at  the  same  time,  ce- 
ment their  agreement 
by  a  corporate  conse- 
cration of  the  orinci- 
plesof  equity  ana  right 
whereon  rest  the  secu- 
rity of  States  and  the 
welfare  of  peoples. 

In  addition  to  the 
Governments  repre- 
sented at  St.  Peters- 
burg, invitations 
were  also  issued  to 
Luxembourg,  Mon- 
tenegro, and  Siam, 
but  none  were  sent 
to  the  American  re- 
publics, with  the  ex- 
ception of  our  own 
and  the  Mexican 
Governments.  Our 
delegates  at  this  Con- 
ference were  the 
Hon.  Andrew  Dick- 
son White,  who  had 
represented  the 
United  States  in 
Germany,  and  who 
was  to  represent  us  in  Russia ;  the  Hon. 
Seth  Low,  President  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity ;  the  Hon.  Stanford  Newel,  American 
Minister  at  The  Hague  ;  the  Hon.  Fred- 
erick William  Holls,  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  ;  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan, 
the  eminent  publicist ;  and  Captain,  now 
General,  William  Crozier,  head  of  the 
Ordnance  Bureau  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Conference  was  composed  of  one 
hundred  delegates,  representing  twenty- 
six  Powers.  It  met  on  May  18,  1899, 
and  continued  in  session  until  July  29. 


FROM81EREOORAPH,  COPYRIGHT,  1907,  BY  UNDERWOOD  A 
UNDERWOOD 

BARON  D'ESTOURNELLES  DE  CONSTANT 
A  member  of  the  French  delegation  at  the  forthcomincr 
Conference ;  President  of  the  Conciliation  Internationale 


It  was  admirably  presided  over  by 
Baron  de  Staal,  the  able  head  of  the 
Russian  delegation,  who  recently  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  The  conclu- 
sions of  the  Conference  were  embodied 
in  a  final  act  signed  by  all  the  States 
represented.  The  Conference  tried  to 
facilitate  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  inter- 
national differences  by  providing  for 
mediation  in  certain  cases ;  for  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  to  examine  contro- 
verted questions  of  fact,  such  as  are  sus- 
ceptible of  judicial 
ascertainment,  and 
report  the  result  to 
the  disputing  Powers 
for  their  acceptance 
or  rejection  ;  and  for 
a  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration.  It 
also  made  more  def- 
inite and  uniform 
the  general  rules  of 
warfare  on  land  and 
sea,  specially  adapt- 
ing to  maritime  war- 
fare the  principles  of 
the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1864.  It  pro- 
hibited the  throwing 
of  projectiles  and 
explosives  from  bal- 
loons, and  also  the 
use  of  projectiles 
having  as  their  sole 
object  the  diffusion 
of  deleterious  gases, 
and,  finally,  the  use 
of  bullets  which 
easily  expand  or  flat- 
ten in  the  human 
body.  It  then  rec- 
ommended a  limitation  of  armed  forces 
on  land  and  sea,  and  of  war  budgets ; 
and  agreed  that  a  future  Conference 
should  discuss  questions  relating  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrals ;  a  revision 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  humanizing 
maritime  warfare  ;  the  inviolability  of  pri- 
vate property  in  naval  warfare  ;  the  types 
and  calibers  of  rifles  and  naval  guns,  and 
the  bombardment  of  ports  and  towns  by 
naval  forces. 

Thus  closed  the  first  diplomatic  gath- 
ering ever  called  for  the  discussion  of 
guarantees  of  peace,  without  reference 
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lo  any  particular  war,  past,  present,  or 
future  In  that  discussion  the  American 
delegation  distinguished  itself  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  arbi- 
tration, mediation,  and  the  amelioration 
of  warfare  While  the  feeling  regarding 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  tri- 
bunal was  evidently  chaotic  on  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Conference,  Messrs.  White, 
Low,  and  HoUs  from  the  first  had  a  care- 
fully devised  plan  for  such  a  tribunal. 
It  differed  from  that  adopted  mainly  in 
contemplating  a  tribunal  capable  of  meet- 
ing permanently  and  in  full  bench  in  the 
exercise  of  its  functions.  As  to  media- 
tion, Mr.  Holls's  plan  was  unanimously 
adopted,  first  by  the  special  committee 
and  then  by  the  entire  Conference.  As 
to  revision  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  and  in  the  interdiction  of  sundry 
arms,  explosives,  and  mechanical  agen- 
cies, the  reports  of  Captains  M^ahan  and 
Croziei  formed  the  basis  of  action,  though 
the  action  patently  needs  further  detailed 
consideration. 

The  first  resort  to  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration,  opened  in  1901,  was  made 
b>  the  United  States  and  Mexic9  in  1 902 
for  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  in 
regard  to  the  Pious  Fund  Claims.  If  in 
the  Court's  establishment  the  American 
Government  had  played  a  prominent 
part,  it  was  a  grateful  privilege  to  be  a 
party  to  the  first  case  before  it.  Three 
other  controversies  have  been  settled  by 
the  Court — the  Japanese  House  Tax 
case  between  Japan  on  the  one  side  and 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  on 
the  other;  the  Venezuelan  Preferential 
Payment  case,  between  the  three  Powers 
which  blockaded  the  ports  of  Venezuela 
and  the  seven  pacific  Powers  having 
claims  against  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment ;  finally,  the  Muscat  controversy 
oetween  .Great  Britain  and  France  over 
iheir  respective  treaty  rights  in  that 
country. 

At  the  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1904,  of  the  Inter- Parliamentary 
Union,  a  body  composed  of  more  than 
two  thousand  members  of  National  Par- 
liaments, a  resolution  introduced  by  the 
American  delegation  was  unanimously 
adopted,  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  invite  the  nations  of  the 


world  to  a  second  Peace  Conference. 
The  resolution  was  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  and  he  announced  that 
he  would  gladly  carry  out  the  suggestion 
embodied  in  it.  Accordingly,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1904,  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State, 
through  our  representatives  at  foreign 
capitals,  consulted  the  Governments  sig 
natory  to  the  first  Hague  Conference 
as  to  their  willingness  to  reassemble 
at  The  Hague  for  the  continuation 
of  the  work  there  begun  in  1899. 
Cordial  and  unconditional  assurances 
were  received  from  all  of  the  Govern- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Russia.  Nicholas  II.  assented  to  the 
plan  for  another  Conference,  but  stated 
that  his  country  could  not  take  part  in 
it  while  it  was  still  engaged  in  war.  The 
question  of  the  date  of  the  Conference 
was  therefore  left  in  abeyance  until  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and 
Japan  had  been  signed.     In  September, 

1905,  the  Emperor  issued  a  formal  invi- 
tation to  fifty-three  nations  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  a  second  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague,  President  Roosevelt  hav- 
ing gracefully  yielded  to  the  originator  of 
the  first  Conference  the  honor  of  calling 
the  second.  In  his  invitation  the  Em- 
peror said :  "  As  the  course  of  the  late 
war  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  ques- 
tions which  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  closely  related  to  the  Acts  of 
the  first  Conference,  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Russia  at  the  future  meeting  will  lay 
before  the  Conference  a  detailed  pro- 
gramme which  could  serve  as  a  starting- 
point  for  its  deliberations."     In  April, 

1 906,  the  Russian  Government  sent  out 
this  programme  : 

First — Improvements  to  be  made  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Convention  in  regard  to 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes as  regards  the  Court  of  Arbitration 
and  the  International  Commission  of  In- 
quiry. 

Second —Additions  to  be  made  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention  of  1899  in  regard 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land— 
among  others,  those  concerning  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  land, 
etc.  One  of  the  declarations  of  1899  [the 
prohibition  of  the  throwing  of  projectiles 
from  balloons]  having  expired,  the  question 
of  its  being  revived. 

Third — Framing  of  a  convention  in  regard 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime  warfare, 
concerning  the  special  operations  of  mari- 
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time  warfare,  such  as  the  bombardment  of 
ports,  cities,  and  villages  by  a  naval  force ; 
the  laying  of  torpedoes,  etc. ;  the  transforma- 
tion of  merchant  vessels  into  war-ships ;  the 
private  property  of  belligerents  at  sea;  the 
length  of  time  to  be  granted  to  merchant 
ships  for  their  departure  from  ports  either  of 
neutrals  or  of  the  enemy  after  the  opening  of 
hostilities ;  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals 
at  sea ;  among  others,  the  questions  of  con- 
traband, the  rules  applicable  to  belligerent 
vessels  in  neutral  ports,  and  the  destruction, 
in  cases  of  vis  majors  of  neutral  merchant 
vessels  captured  as  prizes.  In  the  said  con- 
vention to  be  drafted  .there  would  be  intro- 
duced the  provisions  relative  to  war  on  land 
that  would  be  also  applicable  to  maritime 
warfare. 

Fourth — Additions  to  be  made  to  the  Con- 
vention of  1899  for  the  adaptation  to  mari- 
time warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1864. 

This  memorandum  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  Emperor's  letter  of  1898. 
Limitation  of  armaments,  the  very  sub- 
ject given  as  a  cause  for  calling  the  first 
Peace  Conference,  is  omitted  entirely 
from  the  programme  of  the  second. 
The  Emperor  proposed  that  the  second 
Conference  should  be  held  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1906,  but  the  Pan-American 
Congress  already  announced  made  a 
postponement  necessary  until  the  summer 
of  1 907.  Last  April  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment sent  out  this  circular  note : 

The  undersigned  Ambassador  of  Russia, 
by  order  of  his  Government,  has'the  honor  to 
make  the  following  communication  to  his 
Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States: 

Before  the  second  Peace  Conference  is 
called  the  Imperial  Government  deems  it  an 
obhgation  to  submit  to  the  Powers  which 
have  accepted  its  invitation  a  statement  of 
the  present  situation. 

All  the  Powers  to  which  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment communicated  in  April,  1906,  its 
tentative  programme  of  the  labors  of  the  new 
Conference  nave  declared  their  adherence 
thereto. 

However,  the  following  remarks  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  that  prop-amme. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
reserved  to  itself  the  liberty  of  submitting  to 
the  second  Conference  two  additional  ques- 
tions, viz.:  That  of  the  reduction  or  limita- 
tion of  armaments,  and  that  of  bringing  about 
an  agreement  to  observe  certain  limitations 
in  tne  use  of  force  in  collecting  ordinary 
public  debts  accruing  from  contracts. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  discuss  the  limitation  of  armaments, 
reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  deal  with  this 
question  at  the  next  meeting  at  The  Hague. 

The  British  Government  has  given  notice 
that  it  attaches  great  importance  to  having 


the  question  of  expenditures  for  armament 
discussed  at  the  Conference,  and  has  reserved 
to  itself  the  right  of  raising  it ;  it  has  also 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  taking  no  part 
in  the  discussion  of  any  question  mentioned 
in  the  Russian  programme  which  would  be 
unlikely  to  produce  any  useful  result. 

Japan  is  of  the  opinion  that  certain  ques- 
tions not  especially  enumerated  in  the  pro- 
gramme might  be  conveniently  included 
among  the  subjects  for  consideration,  and 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  take  no  part 
in  or  withdraw  from  any  discussion  taking 
or  tending  to  take  a  trend  which  in  its  judg 
ment  would  not  be  conducive  to  any  useful 
result. 

The  Governments  of  Bolivia,  Denmark, 
Greece,  and  the  Netherlands  have  also 
reserved  to  themselves,  in  a  general  way,  the 
right  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Conference  other  subjects  similar  to  those 
explicitly  mentioned  in  the  Russian  pro- 
gramme. 

The  Imperial  Government  deems  it  its 
duty  to  declare  for  its  part  that  it  maintains 
its  programme  of  the  month  of  April,  1906, 
as  tne  basis  for  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  that  if  the  Conference  should 
broach  a  question  that  would  appear  to  it 
unlikely  to  end  in  any  practical  issue,  it 
reserves  to  itself,  in  its  turn,  the  right  to  take 
no  part  in  such  a  discussion. 

Remarks  similar  to  this  last  have  been 
made  by  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
Governments,  which  have  likewise  reserved 
to  themselves  the  right  to  take  no  part  in  the 
discussion  by  the  Conference  of  any  question 
which  woula  appear  unlikely  to  end  in  any 
practical  issue. 

In  bringing  these  reservations  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Powers,  and  with  the  hope 
that  the  Tabors  of  the  second  Peace  Confer- 
ence will  create  new  guarantees  for  the  good 
understanding  of  the  nations  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  Imperial  Government  has  ad- 
dressed to  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands a  request  that  it  maybe  pleased  to  call 
the  Conference  for  the  first  days  of  June. 

The  opening  session  of  the  second 
Hague  Conference  has  now  been  an- 
nounced for  June  1 5, 1907.  What  will  it 
accomplish  ? 

It  is  expected  that  the  delegates  will 
pay  special  attention  to  some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  recent  Peace 
Congress  in  New  York  City,  particularly 
to  the  opening  of  the  Hague  Court  to 
all  nations ;  the  evolution  of  the  Hague 
Conferences  into  a  more  permanent  and 
comprehensive  international  union,  with 
representatives  from  all  the  nations,  to 
insure  regularly  and  systematically  the 
efficient  co-operation  of  the  Powers  in 
the  development  and  application  of  inter- 
national law — in  other  words,  an  inter- 
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national  parliament;  a  general  arbitra- 
tion treaty  providing  for  the  reference 
to  the  Hague  Court  of  international  dis- 
putes not  to  be  adjusted  by  diplomacy, 
and,  in  case  of  disputes  not  possible  to 
be  included  in  an  arbitration  convention, 
a  mediation  treaty,  by  which  the  dis- 
putants, before  resorting  to  force,  shall 
always  invoke  the  services  of  an  inter- 
national commission  of  inquiry  or  the 
mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  powers. 

The  emphasis  on  the  permanence  of 
the  Hague  Court  could  be  increased 
by  adopting  the  recommendation  that 
members  of  the  Court  should  receive 
a  uniform  salary  to  be  paid  to  each  by 
an  appropriation  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment appointing  him,  no  member  of 
the  Court  to  be  permitted  to  act  as  legal 
adviser  of  any  nation  in  any  controversy 
submitted  for  arbitration  to  any  tribunal 
of  the  Court,  nor  to  hold  any  office  under 
any  Government  during  his  term  of  office 
at  The  Hague.  In  other  words,  the 
Hague  Court  should  not  only  be  compre- 
hensive and  permanent,  but  also  self- 
supporting.  Each  nation  signatory  to 
the  treaty,  having  a  member  in  the 
Hague  Court,  should  appropriate  to  the 
Court's  treasury  the  yearly  sum  of  a 
thousand  dollars  where  the  nation  has  a 
population  of  less  than  ten  million  ;  two 
thousand  dollars  where  the  nation  has  a 
population  of  more  than  ten  million  but 
less  than  twenty  million,  and  five  thou- 
sand dollars  where  the  nation  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  ten  million — the 
fund  to  be  used  to  defray  the  salaries  of 
treasurer,  clerk,  marshal,  and  other 
court  expenses. 

A  closely  allied  subject  which  surely 
will  receive  attention  is  the  systemiza- 
tion  and  codification  of  the  international 
rules  and  customs  which  we  call  inter- 
national law. 

The  subject  brought  up  by  Mr.  Bryan 
at  the  Peace  Congress  may  also  be  con- 
sidered, and  a  mandate  issued  that  any 
neutral  nation  supplying  a  warring  nation 
with  money  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
a  hostile  act. 

Another  interesting  subject  is  that 
of  neutral  ocean  highways  or  steamship 
lanes  in  time  of  war,  as  recommended 


by  certain  publicists :  fleets  could  then 
fight  only  within  certain  limits. 

An  allied  subject  is  the  permanent 
neutralization  of  straits  and  canals,  fol- 
lowing the  neutralization  of  the  Da^sh 
Sound  and  the  Suez  Canal,  already 
secured. 

Finally,  a  subject  sure  to  arouse  dis- 
cussion is  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
at  the  recent  Peace  Congress— the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  peace  force, 
which,  without  interfering  with  State 
militia  and  police  service,  should  replace 
rival  armies  and  navies. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  in  the 
Russian  prog^mme  concerning  actual 
warfare,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  three-mile  limit  for 
all  territorial  purposes,  since  the  marine 
league — three  geographical  miles — no 
longer  satisfies  the  demands  of  modern 
requirements  of  defense. 

In  this  connection  there  is  equal 
certainty  that  a  proposal  will  be  made 
providing  for  the  return  of  prisoners  of 
war  to  their  own  countrymen,  with  the 
understanding,  first,  that  they  shall  not 
again  bear  arms  either  against  the  enemy 
or  against  his  allies  during  the  remainder 
of  a  particular  war ;  secondly,  to  ma}ce 
assurance  doubly  sure,  that  they  shall  be 
interned  by  their  own  Governments  in 
districts  appointed  for  the  purpose  and 
under  supervision,  making  it  impossible 
for  them,  either  singly  or  collectively,  to 
take  any  further  part  in  the  war  without 
cognizance  of  all  the  Powers  concerning 
their  breach  of  faith.  In  other  words, 
the  prerogatives  of  parole,  now  restricted 
to  commissioned  officers,  should  be 
extended  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army. 

The  American  delegates  to  the  forth- 
coming Conference  will  be  the  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  former  Ambassador 
to  England ;  General  Horace  Porter, 
former  Ambassador  to  France ;  Judge 
U.  M.  Rose,  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas ; 
the  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan,  former 
Minister  to  Argentina  and  later  to  Pana- 
ma; Brigadier-General  George  B.  Davis, 
Judge- Advocate-General  of  the  Army; 
and  Captain  Charles  S.  Sperry,  President 
of  the  Naval  War  College. 
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'  Y  first  knowledge  of  Deerfield  came  to 
me  rather  a  long  time  ago.  It  was  a 
compound  of  indisputable  fact  ^nd  un- 
founded legend :  a  woman  of  Deerfield  whom  I 
met  last  summer  said  that  I  might  not  allow  this 
circumstance  to  seem  so  particular  with  me  ;  that 
the  initiatory  information  of  the  town  received  by 
most  persons  had  usually  been  of  an  identically 
same  kind. 

One  morning,  during  Carnival  time,  there  ap- 
peared, at  the  small  private  primary  school  in 
New  Orleans  of  which  I  was  a  pupil,  a  strange 
little  girl,  who  later,  during   recess,  informed  us 
wondering  Southern  children  that  her  home  was  away  up  North,  but  that  while  she 
and  her  mother  were  visiting  her  Southern  aunt  in  New  Orleans  for  a  few  weeks 
she  would  attend  our  school  with  her  cousin,  a  new  pupil. 
"  Tell  us  about  it  there — up  North,"  we  suggested. 
"  I  will,  if  you'll  tell  me  about  it  here,  first,"  she  promptly  replied. 
We    agreed;   and  knowing  from   the   conversation  of  our  elders  that  orange- 
blossoms,  alligators,  and  the  French  market  interested  grown-up  Northerners,  we 
would  have  told  her  about  those  things.     But  she  interrupted.     ♦*  I  want  to  hear 
stories, '"^  she  directed  j    "  history  stories,  about  how  places  got  their  names,  and 
about  the  dreadful  things  that  happened  in  them." 

Neither  she,  nor  any  of  us,  was  older  than  eleven  years.  "  History  stories  ?" 
we  faltered. 

However,  we  told  her  that  Louisiana  got  its  name  from  a  French  king ;  and  that 
our  city  was  the  namesake  of  an  Orleans  in  Europe,  in  which  a  girl  who  had  been 
a  soldier  had  lived. 

**  The  only  dreadful  thing  that  ever  happened  down  here  was  the  War,"  we 
assured  her  in  conclusion ;  and  then,  as  she  pressed  us  no  further,  we  added,  "Now 
tell  us  about  the  North." 

She  explained  very  soberly  the  meaning  of  the  word  Vermont  and  the  significance 
of  the  naming  of  Providence.  Then,  with  an  onrush  of  vivid  interest,  she  told  us 
about  the  French  and  Indian  massacre  at  Deerfield.  *♦  /  was  there,  last  summer  !" 
she  said,  with  the  effect  of  a  climax. 

We  urged  her  for  details,  I  recollect ;  and  they  were  not  denied  us.  The  small 
Northerner  had  been  an  intensely  attentive  pilgrim  ;  she  had  forgotten  nothing ; 
and  all  that  she  remembered  we  heard. 

"  What  awful  people  Indians  must  be!"  we  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  stranger  within  our  gates,  fervently ;  "  and  so  are  French  people." 
We  Southern  children  had  never  seen  an  Indian.     Neither,  it  was  reluctantly 
admitted,  had  the  Northern  child.    But  we  were  accustomed  to  seeing  many  French 
people.     "They  are   not  savage,"  we  maintained;   and  we  instanced  our  mild- 
mannered  native  teacher  of  French  as  proof. 

Our  new  companion  still  persisted.     So  very  amiable  indeed  was  the  French 
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member  of  our  Faculty  that  finally,  un- 
able to  decide  it  ourselves,  we  took  the 
debated  question  to  her  for  settlement. 
"In  old  times,  ver'  savage  they  were, 
the  French,"  she  unexpectedly  affirmed. 
And  then  she,  in  her  turn,  told  history 
stories  of  dreadful  things  that  had  hap- 
pened. We  heard  about  the  French 
Revolution  ;  we  learned  something  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  Best  of  all,  to  my 
mind,  we  made  acquaintance  with  the 
lost  Dauphin.  "  The  small  town  of  Deer- 
field,"  she  cried,  when  we  had  given  a 
lengthy  and  involved  explanation  of  our 
sudden  desire  for  information  concerning 
the  French  character,  "  it  is  there  it  is 
thought  one  time  the  Dauphin  he  is  taken 
in  secret ;  and  there  grow  to  a  man  1" 

The  small  girl  from  the  North  returned 
home  at  the  end  of  a  month.  I  never 
again  saw  her ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  lost  Dauphin  I  might  have  forgotten 
her ;  and  would  certainly  not  have  re- 
membered that  from  her  lips  I  first 
heard  the  thrilling  tale  of  the  village  of 
peerfield.  That  little  French  prince 
remained  clearly  in  my  mind  for  many 
months.  The  teacher  of  French  told 
me  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  disappear- 
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ance,  and  the  approximate  date  of  that 
occurrence  ;  another  teacher  gave  me 
the  date  of  the  massacre  at  Deerfield. 
Gradually  I  made  out  for  myself  that 
when  the  Dauphin  arrived  at  Deerfield 
there  just  possibly  were  very  old  persons 
still  living  there  who  just  could  remem- 
ber the  massacre,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
told  him  about  it  in  return  for  the  terri- 
ble tales  he  no  doubt  told  them  about 
the  Revolution. 

Very  clearly  could  I  see  in  my  mind's 
eye  a  frail  little  boy  leaning  against. the 
knee  of  a  feeble  old  man — a  son,  possi- 
bly, of  the  Reverend  John  Williams.  Quite 
distinctly  could  I  hear  them  speak — the 
old  man  of  the  capture  of  his  parents, 
the  little  boy  d'jhfe- talking  prisoner  of 
his.  It  was  all  very  real  to  me,  and  it 
had  happened  in  Deerfield.  I  remem- 
bered the  name  of  the  place ;  I  found  it 
on  the  map,  away  up  North. 

With  the  years,  other  accounts  of  Deer- 
field came  to  me.  Strangely  enough,  not 
one  of  these  but  seemed  to  have  some 
connecting  link  with  the  time  of  the 
French  and  Indian  massacre,  and  the 
date  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Dauphin. 

A    landscape    painter   whom    I    met 
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several  years  ago  at  a  tea  in  New  York 
mentioned  casually  that  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  summer  and  autumn  spent 
in  the  Berkshires.  "  Deerfield  "  he  par- 
ticularized. 

"Tell  me  about  it — there,"  I  found 
myself  saying. 

•*  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  a  small  town. 
It  has  just  one  Street ;  a  long,  wide  one. 
And  you  feel  that  it  ought  always  to.  be 
spelled  with  a  Capital.  There  are  lines 
of  wonderful  trees  arching  over  it ;  they 
are  very  old ;  they  have  been  there  since 
Colonial  days,  and  you  feel  that  they 
know  it,  and  glory  in  it.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  old,  too.  Amazing  things 
have  happened  in  them.  You  can  find 
out  about  these  things ;  but,  when  you 
look  at  the  houses,  you  feel  that  still 
other  things,  more  amazing,  must  have 
happened  in  them  ;  things  that  you  can't 
find  out  about,  because  there  is  no  one 
who  knows,  who  can  tell  you." 

I  confided  to  him  my  dear  fancy  con- 
cerning the  last  of  the  Bourbon  princes. 
"Of  course,"  I  hastily  forestalled  any 
chilling  annotation  on  his  part,  "there 
is  no  historical  foundation  for  supposing 


that  any  such  thing  did  occur,  and 
yet—" 

"  And  yet,"  he  interposed  with  de- 
lightfully spontaneous  sympathy,  "it 
might  have  occurred.     Why  not  ?" 

Considerably  later,  in  Chicago,  at 
Hull  House,  I  made  acquaintance  with 
a  woman  who  was  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  of  arts  and  crafts.  I  had  visited 
the  Newcomb  Pottery,  and  had  fre- 
quently lingered  in  the  salesrooms  of 
the  Boston  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  so 
I  had  some  material  to  contribute  to  the 
discussion  to  which  she  invited  me. 
She  had  infinitely  more;  for  she  had 
visited  many  potteries,  and  inspected  the 
shops  of  more  than  one  society  of  arts 
and  crafts,  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent. 

"They  are  all  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant," she  observed.  "  Every  move- 
ment to  establish  a  new  art  or  a  new 
craft,  or  to  revive  an  old  art  or.  an  old 
craft,  is  significant.  But  none  about 
which  I  have  known  has  been  more  in- 
teresting and  more  significant  than  the 
movement  begun  in  Deerfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1896." 
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"  Deerfield  !  "  I  exclaimed  involun- 
tarily; and  as  unpremeditatedly  ap- 
pended: "Tell  me  about  it — there." 

*'  Well,  it  is  a  small  town,  you  know — " 
she  commenced. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  I  put  in  ;  *•  and  very 
old." 

"  Exactly,"  said  my  new  chronicler. 
She  added,  but  quite  decidedly,  as 
though  this  were  in  the  nature  of  a  di- 
gression, *'  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  New  England  ;  some  of  the  people 
who  live  there  are  descendants  of  the 
first  settlers.  There  is  a  house  there 
that  was  built  very  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago ;  it  has  never  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  any  one  except  the  original 
owner  and  his  descendants.  One  of 
them  owns  it  now." 

She  paused,  in  order  to  allow  me  to 
comment  upon  this  remarkable  circum- 


stance ;  and  then  went 
back  to  her  main  sub- 
ject. 

'*  The  work  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society 
there  is  almost  wholly 
a  revival  of  Colonial 
home  industries.  It  is 
done  by  the  women  of 
the  town  in  their  homes. 
Sometimes  orders  for 
work  from  outsiders  are 
taken  to  be  filled  ;  but 
aside  from  that,  no  arti- 
cles are  offered  for  sale 
anywhere  except  right 
in  Deerfield;  and  the 
only  salesrooms  there 
are  in  private  houses." 
*•  What  are  the  arti- 
cles made  ?"  I  inquired. 
**  Household  embroi- 
dery done  with  blue 
linen  thread,  on  a  white 
linen  ground,  after  de- 
signs modeled  on  those 
used  in  Colonial  times," 
was  the  reply. 

"  But  who  knows 
what  those  were  ?"  I 
ventured,  tentatively. 

"  The  women  who 
started  this  craft  in 
Deerfield  have  found 
some  of  them,"  an- 
swered my  informant ;  "  they  discovered 
pieces  of  the  old  household  embroideries, 
in  museums  chiefly,  but  also  among  the 
heirlooms  of  various  families.  From 
these  they  have  made  new  designs — 
and  they  are  continually  making  others — 
which  are  true  to  the  plan  of  the  old 
designs,  and  still  are  not  in  any  sense 
imitations,  or  even  literal  copies." 

In  resf>onse  to  my  further  questioning 
she  told  me  that  other  things  reminiscent 
of  Colonial  days  besides  curtains,  bed- 
coverings,  and  table  linens  wrought  in 
blue  linen  threads  on  white  linen  grounds 
were  made  by  the  women  of  the  town. 
**  There  are  the  rag  carpet  rugs,"  she 
enumerated  ;  *'  and  the  tufted  dimity  bed- 
spreads, trimmed  with  netted  fringe  ;  the 
palm-leaf  baskets,  and  the  baskets  made 
of  raffia — the  raffia  is  dyed  by  people  in 
the  town  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  and 
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SO  is  the  linen  used  for 
the  embroidery,  and  it  is 
dyed  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned dyestuffs." 

"And  who  buys  all 
these  things  ?"  I  queried, 
with  an  access  of  practi- 
cality. 

"  The  tourists  who  visit 
the  town  every  year. 
There  are  hundreds  of 
them.  They  come  to  see 
the  points  of  historic  in- 
terest and  to  look  at  the 
relics  in  the  Museum." 

"  ReUcs  ?"  I  repeated. 
"  Antique  furniture,  I 
suppose,  and  Indian 
weapons  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  an- 
swer ;  "  and  old  china, 
and  cooking  utensils,  and 
antiquated  clothing — " 

**  Is  any  of  the  clothing 
French — and  small?"  I 
asked. 

«*  No,"  replied  my  nar- 
rator. "  What  conceiv- 
able reason  is  there  why 
it  should  be  ?" 

I  made  no  offer  of  any 
reason  at  all,  and  she 
would  have  gone  on  to 
tell  me  more,  but  we 
were  interrupted.  "  Never  mind,"  she 
said,  noting  my  disappointment;  "you 
can  go  to  Deerfield  when  you  return  to 
the  East,  and  find  out'the  remainder  for 
yourself." 

"  But  tell  me  this,"  I  asked,  as  we 
were  parting,  "  were  there  any  fleurs-de- 
lis  in  any  of  the  designs  ?" 

"  Fleurs-de-lis  !"  she  echoed.  **  The 
early  Massachusetts  colonists  were  Eng- 
lish. Why  should  they  have  thought  of 
fleurs-de-lis  ?" 

I  had  no  opportunity  to  say  why. 
Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well. 

But  I  took  the  advice  she  offered  me. 
As  soon  as  I  was  able  after  I  returned  to 
the  E^st,  I  went  to  Deerfield,  and  found 
out  the  remainder  for  myself. 

I  was  the  possessor  of  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  member  of  the  Arts 
and   Crafts   Society  of   Deerfield,  who 
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lived  in  the  town  during  the  summer 
months  ;  but,  though  the  month  was  Au- 
gust, I  hesitated  about  sending  the  letter 
in  advance,  for.  like  Deerfield  itself," the 
letter  was  old — more  than  three  years 
old.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  en- 
gaged a  room  for  me  in  advance,  for  I 
had  determined  to  tarry  more  than  one 
day.  It  was  one  of  those  felicitous  acci- 
dents of  fate  that  the  name  of  my  land- 
lady was  an  obviously  French  name,  the 
only  such.  I  afterward  learned,  in  all 
Deerfield. 

"I  expected  you  sooner,"  were  her 
first  words. 

"  But  I  came  on  the  earliest  train,"  I 
began. 

"  Train  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Most  peo 
pie  corae  on  the  trolley." 

No  one  had  told  me  about  the  trolley. 
It  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  single 
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Street,  which  the  landscape  painter  had 
wished  spelled  always  with  a  capital.  It 
brought  the  tourists ;  it  brought  the  mail ; 
it  even  brought  the  New  York  Herald 
and  the  Boston  Transcript.  Neverthe- 
less, it  did  not  bring  me  any  disillusion- 
ment Though  it  passed  under  the  old 
trees  and  by  the  old  houses,  it  did  not 
pass  more  often  than  half-hourly;  and  th& 
roadside  grass  and  the  dust  partly  Hid 
its  tracks.  After  all,  it  Was  something 
added  to,  not  an3rthing  taken  from,  the 
Deerfield  I  knew. 

Indeed,  my  days  in  Deerfield  seemed 
happily  destined  to  do  nothing  so  much 
as  to  give  something  to  me  without 
taking  anything  from  me.  The  people 
whom  I  met  not  only  corroborated  the 
historic  stories  I  had  heard ;  they  told 
me  still  others.  The  Museum  was  larger, 
and  its  relics  were  much  more  numerous, 
as  well  as  distinctive  and  unique  in  their 
interest,  than  I  had  been  informed.  All 
the  arts  and  crafts  which  had  been  cited 
to  me  proved  to  be  in  existence,  and 
that  after  the  manner  mentioned;  and 
there  were  additional  ones,  such  as  the 
weaving  of  fabrics  by  hand,  the  making 
of  bayberry  candles,  and,  though  in  a 
class  each  by  itself,  photography,  and 
ornamental  metal  and  leather  work,  and 
jewelry.  As  for  the  Street,  the  one  long 
wide  Street,  with  its  line  of  arching  trees 
and  its  old  houses,  in  spite  of  the  trolley, 
it  was  all  that  the  landscape  painter  had 
said,  and  more.  For  he  Jjad  not  told  me 
about  the  katydids.  There  are  surely 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  them, 
on  the  Street. 

I  soon  learned  that  each  craft  was  a  sep- 
arate and  independent  organization,  with 
a  separate  and  independent  self-consti- 
tuted government  of  its  own ;  and  that  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society  was  a  union  of 
all  these  guilds,  with  a  Board  of  Directors 
including  one  member  from  each  guild. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  quick 
to  say  that  not  so  much  from  her  as  from 
the  several  secretaries  of  the  various 
groups  of  craftsmen  could  I  gain  de- 
tailed information  r^arding  their  espe- 
cial crafts. 

So  I  went  to  each  salesroom,  from 
that  one  in  a  house  at  the  end  of  the 
Street  nearer  Greenfield,  in  which  the 
tufted    dimity    bedspreads,    with    their 
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trimmings  of  netted  fringe,  were  shown, 
to  the  house  at  the  other  end,  nearer  the 
old  Indian  camp,  in  which  hand-woven 
fabrics  were  on  exhibition.  In  one  of 
the  old  houses  of  which  I  had  heard  I 
saw  the  embroidery,  not  only  done  in 
blue  and  white,  as  I  had  been  led  to 
expect,  but  also  in  other  natural  colors. 
Even  had  I  had  no  guide,  it  would  not 
have  been  difficult  to  find  the  salesrooms, 
for  there  were  signs  on  the  houses  con- 
taining them.  The  rugs  were  next  the 
Post-Office  ;  and  the  baskets  were  on  the 
road  over  which,  in  olden  days,  the  stage- 
coach came  from  Albany. 

Without  exception,  the  several  secre- 
taries told  me  that  very  nearly  every 
woman  in  Deerfield  was  in  at  least  one 
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of  the  guilds ;  and  that  they  were  also  I  spoke  to  her  of  my  cherished  legend. 

otherwise   so  occupied  with   family  or  "  What  gave  rise  to  it  ?"  I  asked. 

other  duties   that  they  gave  only  their  "  An  early  settler  here,  who  had,  peo- 

spare  time  to  the  particular  craft  chosen ;  pie   thought,   the   Bourbon    contour  of 

and  that  no  worker  earned  enough  in  any  face —  " 

craft  to  suffice  for  her  entire  support.  "  It  "  Perhaps — "  I  began. 

isn*t  everything  to  them;  it  is  only  one  "  No,"  asserted  my  new  friend  firmly; 

thing,"  was  the  general   consensus  of  "he  was  not  the  Dauphin." 

opinion.  "And  so  the  legend  had  no  founda- 

They  had   many  other  things,  as   I  tion !"  I  said, 

easily  discovered.     Deerfield  is  a  hospi-  "  Oh,"  she  consoled  me,  "  it  had  as 

table  place.     The  people  who  live  in  the  much  as  any  of  the  other  legends  about 

old,    and    new    houses    too,    aid,   with  the  disappearance  of  the  poor  child." 

friendly  courtesy,  the  endeavors  of  the  And  as  we  walked  up  the  Street,  dark 

eager  visitor  to  see  and  to  hear.    So  sym-  except  for  the  light  of  the  stars,  I  found 

pathetic  did  I  find  one  dweller  in  the  myself  wondering  if  there  had  been  katy- 

town  that  on  my  last  evening,  while  the  dids  in  Deerfield  in  the  early  days — and 

katydids  were  arguing  their  old,  old  case,  what  the  little  prince  had  thought  of  them. 


THERE  IS  A  GARDEN  IN  MY  HEART 

BY  MERIBAH  ABBOTT 

My  neighbor  hath  a  garden, 

A  garden  good  to  see; 
In  lovely  row  the  flowers  grow 

To  lure  the  vagrant  bee, 
And  all  the  air  is  sweet  with  scent 
From  leaf  and  bud  and  blossom  blent. 

High  on  my  window  ledge  is  set 
A  box  of  modest  mignonette — 
Only  this  .  .  .  but  I  envy  not 
My  neighbor,  rich  in  his  rainbow  ploU 

There  is  a  garden  in  my  heart 

Bright  as  a  crowned  king's, 
And  love  lives  there  beyond  compare, 

And  faith  undying  springs; 
And  all  its  walks  are  warm  with  sun 
From  blessings  known  and  friendships  won. 

My  neighbor,  glancing  o'er  his  rosy  hedge, 
Smiles  at  the  box  upon  my  window  ledge. 
Nor  dreams  that — tilled  in  poverty  and  pain — 
Mine  is  the  fairer  garden  of  the  twain. 


An  Alaskan  IVonderplace 

By   Oscar  von   Rngeln 
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THE^CA^CA^ihi  uLACit^ 


YAKUT  AT  BAY  is  a  lonely  fiord- 
arm  of  the  sea,  which  reaches 
from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
into  the  land,  near  the  base  of  Mount 
St.  Elias,  lon^  famous  as  the  highest 
peak  on  the  continent.  Along  the  shores 
of  this  fiord  some  of  Nature's  titan  forces, 
by  which  all  the  earth  was  once  rough- 
hewn,  are  even  now  exerting  themselves 
tremendously ;  and  the  story  of  their 
efforts  is  here  written  large  upon  its  face. 
The  region  is  a  show-place  of  the  might 
of  Nature,  whose  offer  of  combat  has 
ever  been  the  lure  which  drew  men  into 
the  wilderness,  and  now  beckons  them 
in  increasing  numbers  to  the  North — 
one  of  her  last  strongholds.  As  mem- 
bers of  a  government  survey  expedition, 
we   spent  the  summer  of  1906  in    this 


sub-arctic  country-,  and  the  following 
pages  contain  some  account  of  the 
unique  grandeur  of  its  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

Nothing  could  be  more  romantic  to 
one  who  had  long  dreamed  of  life  in  un- 
explored wilds  than  the  .manner  of  our 
disembarkment  on  those  shores.  The 
ship  had  sailed  as  far  as  she  dared  up 
the  uncharted  bay.  It  was  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  long  Alaskan 
June  day  was  just  breaking  from  the 
semi-darkness  of  the  two-hour  night. 
Our  belongings  were  being  heaped  into 
a  small  dory  by  the  ship's  crew,  as  we 
bade  good-by  to  the  more  ambitious  of 
our  passenger  friends,  who  had  crept 
shivering  from  their  berths  at  that  hour 
for  the  double  purpose  of  seeing  us  off 
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and  having  a  chance  to  view  this  scene, 
afforded  from  a  ship's  deck  perhaps  only 
three  times  in  history.  Then  we  clam- 
bered down  the  side  and  the  men  pulled 
and  thrust  their  way  toward  the  beach 
through  the  numerous  icebergs  which 
clittiered  incessantly  as  they  ground 
against  one  another  in  the  long  swell. 
Ten  minutes,  fifteen  minutes,  elapsed, 
and  then  the  shore,  which  had  seemed  a 
mere  shelf  at  the  base  of  the  tremendous 
snow-capped  ridges,  opened  out,  and 
with  a  rush  we  rode  in  upon  the  sandy 
beach  on  the  crest  of  a  great  roller. 
There  was  a  scurry  as  every  one  jumped 
.overboard  and  aided  in  dragging  the 
boat  up  beyond  the   reach  of  the  next 


their  mass.  Around  us  on  all  sides, 
from  the  beach  to  the  base  of  the  hills, 
and  high  up  on  their  slopes,  ran  a  very 
riot  of  flowers,  in  hues  the  most  gorgeous. 
Blue  and  white  lupines  predominated, 
while  red,  yellow,  and  orange  gentians, 
white  lace-leafed  yarrows,  purple  epilo- 
bum,  great  rank  plants  of  wild  celery 
with  broad  white  blooms,  and  along  the 
ground  trailing  pea-vines  with  myriads 
of  blossoms-^a  profusion  of  color  inde- 
scribable— were  all  marshaled  in  military 
array  by  the  slender  stalks  of  the  wild- 
oat.  Clumps  of  green  willow  and  cotton- 
wood  relieved  the  monotony,  and  from 
blossom  to  blossom  flitted  shadowy  hum- 
ming-birds, seemingly  in  a  very  ecstasy 


'THE    MOUNTAINS  BEAMED   A   WELCOME 


wave ;  succeeded  by  a  silence  as  we 
stood  and  watched  the  ship,  which  had 
remained  to  see  us  safely  ashore,  now 
steam  slowly  away  toward  the  open 
ocean.  We  turned  our  faces  landward, 
and  through  the  gray  dawn  there  came 
the  plaintive,  repeated  whistles  of  the 
marmots  on  the  slopes  above  ;  that  was 
all.  Then  we  shook  ourselves  instinct- 
ively, and  in  a  trice  the  tents  were  up, 
supplies  under  cover,  and  ourselves 
tucked  comfortably  in  our  sleeping-bags. 
When  we  turned  out  again,  the  day 
had  far  advanced  and  the  surroundings 
taken  on  a  new  aspect.  The  mountains 
no  longer  threatened,  but  rather  beamed 
a  welcome  from  beneath  their  snowy 
helmets,  while  out  on  the  bay  the  ice- 
berg squadron,  in  white  splendor,  moved 
in  solemn  procession,  countermarching 
under  command  of  the  deep,  strong  tidal 
currents  encompassing  seven-eighths  of 


of  haste  lest  there  be  not  time  for  them 
to  visit  all  the  flowers.  It  was  a  scene 
which  would  be  the  despair  of  the  land- 
scape gardener,  and  which  he  could  not 
hope  to  rival  if  he  should  cast  his  most 
precious  flower  seeds  in  reckless  pro- 
fusion over  the  most  fertile  of  acres. 

To  understand  such  a  seeming  anom- 
aly, in  what  we  are  pleased  to  think  an 
altogether  desolate  land,  one  must  pause 
to  consider  the  climatic  conditions.  The 
great  westerly  winds,  blowing  untram- 
meled  over  the  wide  reaches  of  the  warm 
Pacific,  are  here  buffeted  back  and  robbed 
of  their  moisture  by  the  lofty  peaks  of 
the  St.  Elias  range.  On  the  mountains 
the  condensed  moisture  falls  as  snow  the 
year  round  ;  along  the  coastal  foreland, 
in  summer,  as  rain.  And,  although  sum- 
mer is  the  dry  season,  yet  only  one  day 
in  ^\^,  on  the  average,  is  perfectly  clear ; 
meanwhile  the  temperature  is  compara- 


"WE  CREPT  AS   NEAR   AS   WE   DAREU  TO  THE  GREAT   ICE   WALL" 


lively  high,  thus  giving  the  region 
almost  hot-house  conditions.  The  grow- 
ing season,  moreover,  is  short ;  therefore 
all  species,  to  survive,  must  blossom  and 
come  to  fruition  with  one  accord. 

If,  ix)stulates  our  elementary  geology, 
the  snow  which  falls  on  the  lofty  moun- 
tain peaks  (or  in  high  latitudes)  were 
released  only  by  melting,  all  the  moist- 
ure on  our  planet  would  soon  be  locked 
up.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  snow  accumulates  in  the  upland 
valleys,  and  by  surface  melting  and  the 
pressure  of  succeeding  falls  it  is  coni- 
pacted  into  ice,  and  then  slowly,  prob- 
ably by  alternate  movements  of  the 
component  crystals,  it  moves  from  the 
high  elevations  down  the  mountain-side 


'THE   MALASPINA— PUSHING   FORWARD   VISIBLY 
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Note  the  great  ice-blocks,  and  the  trees  over- 
turned and  uprooted  after  coming  into  foliage 


A     WALL    OF     ICE    FIVE    MILES    LONG — THE    ICE 

until  it  reaches  the  sea  or  the  lowland — 
an  ice  stream  which  we  call  a  glacier. 

There  is  probably  nowhere  in  the 
world  a  region  more  favorable  for  the 
formation  of  these  ice  streams  in  their 
grandest  proportions  than  this  southeast 
comer  of  Alaska.  Around  Yakutat  Bay 
and  its  narrower  fiord  extensions  they 
exist  in  such  numbers  that  they  are  not 
counted,  yet  the  smallest  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  largest  of  the  Alpine 
glaciers,  while  these  latter  would  be  mere 
threads  beside  the  grander  of  the  ones 
which  here  fill  the  valleys.  To  visit 
them  was  part  of  our  projected  summer's 
plans. 

It  was  on  the  third  of  July  that  we 
rowed  past  Haenke  Island,  which  all  but 
shuts  out  the  view  of  the  larg- 
est glaciers  from  the  lower 
bay,  and  on  which  the  disap- 
pointed Malaspina  stood  more 
than  a  century  ago,  and  found, 
blocked  by  a  solid  wall  of  ice, 
an  opening  which  he  had 
fondly  hoped  would  prove  to 
be  the  long  sought  Northwest 
passage.  Poor  Malaspina  I 
his  voyage  has  been  lost  sight 
of  in  the  light  of  the  greater 
achievements  of  other  and 
even  contemporary  explorers. 
One  can  well  imagine  his 
emotions  standing  on  this  is- 
land ;  he  named  the  passage 
"  Disengango  Bayo,"  which 
translated  is  Disenchantment 
Bay.  Since  his  time  the  ice 
has  retreated,  and  one  can 
now  round  the  point  and 
enter  Russel  and  the  Nunatak 
fiord  which  lie  beyond. 


helped  to  swell  the  mighty  ice-flood 
which  pushed  back  the  sea  and  cov- 
ered its  surface  with  a  shimmering 
flotilla  of  icebergs,  heaving  ceaselessly 
as,  with  distant  boom  or  near-by  roar, 
hull  after  hull  was  added  to  the  fleet 
and  set  the  waters  in  a  turmoil  with  its  - 
launching. 

We  crept  as  near  as  we  dared  to  the 
great  ice  wall,  and  rocked  for  hours 
among  the  bergs,  lost  in  wonder.  Truly, 
here  "  the  force  of  Nature  could  no  fur- 
ther go ;"  here  was  abundant  food  for 
the  fine  frenzy  of  the  poet.  With  stone 
of  alabaster  whiteness  and  purity,  and 
ornament  of  the  clearest  sapphire  blue, 
a  magic  mason  kept  fashioning  along  its 
front  tower  and  minaret,  arch  and  colon- 


rr  IFF  OF  THE  TURNER  AND  HUBBARD  GLACIERS 

Just  at  the  bend  of  the  bay  we  camped 
for  the  night,  which  was  dark  and 
cloudy  enough  to  shut  out  all  the  view 
but  the  immediate  foreground  ;  and 
all  through  its  hours  there  sounded  a 
distant  booming,  as  of  heavy  artillery — 
the  thunder  of  great  icebergs  crashing 
from  the  ice  cliff  into  the  sea — and  fol- 
lowed minutes  later  by  a  sullen  wash 
of  the  resulting  waves  over  the  pebble 
beach  on  which  our  tents  were  pitched. 
No  more  impressive  salute  to  the  ap- 
proaching Fourth  of  July  could  be 
imagined. 

In  the  morning  the  sun  rose  bright 
and  clear,  not  a  cloud  flecked  the  sky, 
and  what  a  spectacle  was  then  revealed  1 
There  was  the  battery  unveiled — a  solid, 
practically  uninterrupted  wall 
of  ice,  fi\e  miles  long  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  feet 
high,  gleaming  and  sparkling 
in  the   strong   light,   the  ice 
cliff  of  the  Turner  and  Hub-  - 
bard  Glaciers.   Behind  the  ice 
cliff,  dwarfing  the  distance  by 
their   elevations,  so  that,  al- 
though     miles     away,     they 
seemed  to  tower  straight  up, 
were  ranged  the  mighty  sum- 
mits  of  Mounts  Vanc<j|!t?^^*  - 
Seattle,     Hubbard,     Tiirner, 
and  Cook,  each  fifteen  thou- 
sand, or  more  feet  high,  with 
their  every  spur,  every  crag, 
boldly  outlined    against    the 
sky.     And  from  every  valley 
on  their  slopes,  from  behind 
every  flank,  from  every  cor- 
ner,   came    a    glacier;     one 
thought  involuntarily    of  the  *' twofold  destruction  of  the  forest" 

gathering    of   the    clans.       All     a  forest  of  spruce  beinr  overwhelmed  by  a  solid  wall  of  ice.    Taken  in  the  rain 
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nade,  cathedral  spire  and  dorfTS,  'each 
production  seeming  to  rival  or  surpass 
the  last  in  beauty,  or  in  grandeur,  or  in 
subtle  charm.  A  doomed  structure  would 
tremble  ;  then,  with  a  blinding  rush,  the 
whole  would  crumble  into  iridescent  bits 
and  slide  into  the  sea,  while  a  veil  of 
white  vapor  shrouded  its  former  site. 
When  this  curtain  again  lifted,  behold, 
a  new  fancy  of  the  creating  artisan  occu- 
pied the  place. 

In  grandeur  and  in  size  the  Hubbard 
Glacier,  in  conjunction  with  its  immediate 
neighbor,  the  Turner,  easily  surpasses 
every  other  tidal  glacier  on  the  North 
American  continent,  so  far  as  known. 
But  for  pure  beauty  it  is  far  too  vast  to 
rival  the  Nunatak  Glacier,  which  lies  at 
the  far  end  of  a  deep,  narrow  fiord  of 
the  same  name,  deploying  at  right  angles 
from  Disenchantment  Bay.  The  Nuna- 
tak may  be  best  likened  to  a  narrow 
white  ribbon  rolled  down  from  the 
mountains  to  the  fiord  basin  below, 
between  precipitous  rock  walls,  the  lower 
a  thousand  feet  high.  It  is  the  color,  the 
solid  masses  of  pure  color,  that  give 
this  ice  stream  its  fascination.  Imagine 
Nature  producing  a  lithograph  of  the 
most  gorgeous  type :  she  has  done  so  at 
the  Nunatak.  The  waters  of  the  fiord 
are  of  a  creamy  gray,  due  to  the  sus- 
pended rock  flour  from  the  glacier  mill 
which  they  carry ;  the  ice  is  white  and 
tinged  with  pale  green,  and  has  a  texture 
of  beaten  silver;  the  fiord  wails  are  of 
warm  brown,  and  the  sky  above  the 
clearest  of  blues — each  tint  one  unbroken 
expanse.  Artists  are  wont  to  supply 
hues  where  Nature  has  put  only  grays, 
but  here  imagination  is  at  a  discount, 
and  the  veriest  tyro  could  block  in  the 
colors.  The  steep  fiord  walls  enable  one 
to  look  perpendicularly  down  upon  the 
great  seracs  of  its  crevassed  front  and 
watch  the  "  calving  "  of  the  bergs.  Em- 
ployed thus,  one  gives  no  heed  to  time, 
but  simply  revels  in  the  scene  before 
him. 

A  farwider  interest  attaches  to  glaciers 
than  to  other  equally  spectacular  natural 
phenomena,  for  in  geologically  very  recent 
time  practically  all  the  northern  half  of 
Europe  and  North  America  was  covered 
by  an  ice  mass  flowing  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  these  present-day  streams.     The 


larger  part  oPfhe  North  American  mass 
originated  in  two  points,  the  eastern 
portion  wholly  in  Labrador;  and  in  its 
southward  progress  over  the  land  it 
wrought  remarkable  changes  in  the 
topography  of  the  country.  It  swept 
away  the  vegetation  and  the  accumulated 
soil  of  centuries,  and  ground  away  the 
solid  rock  below.  It  dammed  and 
diverted  streams,  carved  out  valleys, 
formed  ridges,  made  lakes  and  water- 
falls ;  to  it,  in  fact,  much  of  the  scenic 
interest  of  our  land  is  owing.  Niagara 
would  not  exist  had  there  been  no  con- 
tinental glacier.  The  changes  wrought 
by  Nature  are,  in  general,  slow,  pro- 
gressing in  long  cycles,  but  the  glaciers 
are  among  the  exceptional  forces,  by 
whose  aid  she  accomplishes  the  work  of 
years  in  a  day. 

Think  back  into  that  time  of  the  con- 
tinental glacier.  In  Labrador. the  ice 
mass  started,  and,  growing  ever,  moved 
out  in  all  directions,  overwhelming  the 
land,  razing  the  foes's,  driving  south 
the  animal  life,  turning  first  from  their 
courses  and  then  locking  the  streams  in 
its  icy  grip,  until  all  the  smiling  land 
was  naught  but  an  arctic  waste.  For 
years  the  glacier  remained,  while  from 
its  southern  border  there  poured  great 
floods  of  water,  laden  to  the  utmost  with 
the  scourings  of  this  giant  mill  grinding 
continuously  all  the  rock  to  the  north, 
and  depositing  the  debris  in  great  sheets, 
sometimes  three  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness, over  the  surface  of  the  south. 
Then  consider  its  recession  when  the 
climate  changed,  and  the  rate  of  melting 
exceeded  the  forward  movement,  and  the 
ice  front  shrunk  slowly  back  to  the 
north,  while  the  plants,  following  closely 
its  retreat,  again  established  themselves 
on  the  freed  land.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
tremendous  drama  that  Nature  ever 
staged. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  the 
present  time  is  a  last  remnant  of  the 
glacial  age,  and  this  belief  finds  confirma- 
tion jn  the  fact  that  practically  all  the 
known  glaciers  of  the  world  are  dwin- 
dling in  size.  A  few  instances  of  slight 
forward  movement  have  been  discovered, 
but  only  sufficient  in  amount  to  whet  the 
curiosity  of  the  scientist  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  phenomena  attending  the  advance 


"DIVIDED  AND   SUBDIVIDED,   FORMING  A   PERFECT   NETWORK   OF   CHANNELS" 

The  picture  U  taken  from  a  mountain  summit,  and  shows  snow  in  the  comer.  The  streams  which  start  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, having  no  apparent  connection  with  largre  trunks,  are  from  springs  due  to  meltingr  of  buried  detached  ice- masses, 
overwhelmed  by  stream  deposits  before  they  could  melt.    The  distance  to  the  seashore  is  five  or  six  miles. 

of  a  really  great  ice  sheet.  Therefore 
the  front  of  each  new  glacier  has  been 
eagerly  examined,  and  the  known  ones 
watched  in  the  hope  of  securing  data 
bearing  on  this  fascinating  topic.  How 
fast  does  the  ice  mass  grind  away  the 
surface  over  which  it  rides  ?  where  does 
it  use  its  tools  most  effectively — near  the 
melting  end,  in  the  middle,  or  far  up 
toward  its  source  ?  does  the  advancing 
front  act  as  a  great  plow  gouging  an 
enormous  furrow  into  the  earth  ?  does 
the  water  of  its  melting  escape  over  the 
surface,  or  from  beneath  the  mass  ?  what 
is  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  topog- 
raphy on  its  rate  of  movement  ?  funda- 
mentally, how  does  it  move  ?  These  and 
similar  questions,  alike  thus  of  scientific 
and  popular  interest,  are  the  ones  on 
which  all  observers  are  trying  to  gain 
information. 

In  this  study  various  types  of  glaciers 
have  been  differentiated,  and  of  these 
types  many  find  an  illustration  among 
the  ice  tongues  which  contribute  to 
Yakutat  Bay.  The  Hubbard,  Turner, 
and  Nunatak  ice  streams  are  known  as 
tidal  glaciers,  emptying  directly  into  the 
sea.  Near  the  last  of  these  is  the  Cas- 
cading Glacier,  a  veritable  ice  cascade. 
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I  know  of  no  more  curious  feeling  than 
that  which  one  has  on  standing  at  its 
foot — a  feeling  that  here  is  a  tremendous 
fossil  waterfall  sculptured  in  marble  on 
the  dark  cliff.  Yet  the  thought  comes 
that  it  has  an  abundant  endowment  of 
life,  as  is  well  testified  to  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  previous  year  a  similar  cascading 
glacier  slipped  with  one  great  rush  into 
the  sea,  thereby  setting  up  a  wave  which 
swept  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high 
upon  the  surrounding  coast,  and  scared 
the  seal-hunting  Thlinket  Indians,  whose 
camp  it  carried  away,  half  to  death. 

The  Indians  have  a  superstitious  ter- 
ror of  all  the  glaciers,  calling  them  the 
"  Ghosts ;"  and  whenever  they  come  to 
any  of  the  numerous  gloomy  arched 
cave  passages  which  lead  under  the  ice, 
they  will  not  go  on  without  hurling  a 
number  of  large  boulders  into  the  open- 
ing, hoping  to  harm  "  Father  Hoo,"  the 
evil  spirit  who  dwells  under  the  ice. 

Across  the  fiord  from  the  Cascading 
Glacier  is  the  Hidden  Glacier,  which 
contrasts  with  it  remarkably.  This  ice 
tongue  descends  from  the  mountains  in 
a  broad  "  U  "-shaped,  typically  glacial 
valley  of  easy  slope  which  it  has  eroded 
for  itself  down  to  tide-water.     It  would 
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seem  that,  having  completed  this  task, 
it  immediately  retired  from  the  scene, 
for  it  has  already  retreated  behind  a  spur 
of  the  mountain,  and  is  now  completely 
hidden  from  the  bay.  As  it  retreats  it 
is  carefully  smoothing  out  the  highway 
to  the  sea,  which  it  rough-carved  in.  its 
advance,  grading  and  graveling  by 
means  of  its  silt-carrying  streams.  This 
is  the  type  of  glacier  most  common 
to-day. 

Not  so  easily  won  as  this  highway 
would  have  been  was  the  pathway  which 
opened  up  early  one  morning,  vista-like, 
while  we  were  encamped  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  bay  proper.  To  the  south 
the  great  incandescent  summits  of  the 
mountains  behind  the  Hubbard  Glacier 
were  bathed  in  a  sky  of  the  palest  green, 
possessing  a  luster  whose  sheen  was 
transmitted  to  the  heaving  surface  of 
the  ice-dotted  bay  below.  The  lower 
mountain  slopes,  on  the  other  hand, 
wore  streamers  of  the  filmiest  white  mist, 
long  and  intricately  parallel;  these 
moved  slowly,  like  ghost  trails,  into  the 
deep  rich  purple  of  the  shadowed  but- 
tresses. Between  the  peaks  themselves, 
with  the  splendid  width  and  smoothness 
of  an  imperial  highway,  the  Hubbard 
Glacier  invited  a  dash  to  the  seat  of  the 


Winter  King's  palace,  surely  not  far 
beyond  that  great  gateway. 

But  the  adventurous  spirit  tempted  to 
seize  upon  this  opportunity  to  storm  the 
seat  of  power  of  the  genie  of  the  North 
would  have  found  at  his  feet  the  edge  of 
a  grim  barrier  to  be  surmounted  before 
that  open  pathway  could  be  attained. 
Great  frosty  icebergs,  sullenly  gray, 
crunched  and  ground  one  another  over 
all  the  wide  water  area  between,  incited 
to  the  fray  by  the  malicious  fury  of 
the  mob-waves  of  the  surf  which  rolled 
continuously  along  the  shore.  Every 
few  minutes  one  of  the  larger  bergs 
would  turn  completely,  splashing  wide 
the  foaming  spray,  and  adding  to  the 
intensity  of  the  turmoil  on  the  beach. 
It  needed  only  the  thunder  of  ever  new 
bergs  detaching  themselves  from  the 
glacier  front  to  join  in  the  combat  to 
complete  the  setting.  And  if  then  the 
bold  spirit  had  looked  up  again  to 
the  shining  heights  for  inspiration,  he 
would  have  found  that  meanwhile  leaden 
clouds  of  vapor  had  blotted  them  out, 
and  that  the  opportunity  was  for  always 
lost. 

I  have  noted,  in  a  previous  paragraph, 
the  fact  that  practically  all  the  known 
glaciers  of  the  world  are  retreating  and 


THE    HIDDEN    GLACIER 

The  foreffTOimd  is  composed  of  clay  and  sand,  which  the  waters  cl  the  melt- 
ing glacier  are  spreading  over  the  surface.    Note  the  V-«hape  of  the  valley 
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dwindling  in  size.  Imagine,  then,  our 
surprise  when  we  approached  the  western 
front  of  the  Malaspina  Glacier,  a  great 
plain  of  ice  which  mantles  the  foot  of 
Mount  St.  Elias,  and  has  been  considered 
ever  since  its  discovery  as  the  most 
dormant  of  ice  sheets,  to  find  it  pushing 
forward  visibly,  overturning,  uprooting, 
and  literally  tearing  out  the  young  forest 
which  opposed  its  advance.  The  front 
of  this  glacier,  which  had  been  described 
by  former  explorers,  notably  I.  Russel, 
as  a  long,  easy,  and  in  part  forest-cov- 
ered slope,  could  now  best  be  likened  to 
a  high  cliff  of  much  broken,  dark  granite,  . 
the  dirt  film  on  its  outcropping  surface 
so  completely  masking  its  real  character 
that  one  without  foreknowledge  would 
never  have  suspected  it,  except  on  close 
inspection,  to  be  ice. 

We  followed  around  this  cliff  for  many 
miles,  and  everywhere  the  same  condi- 
tions prevailed.  The  rapidity  of  the 
advance  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  trees  had  come  into  foliage 
that  spring  before  being  disturbed.  On 
such  a  glacier  Mark  Twain  might  per- 
haps have  voyaged  without  suffering 
from  ennui.  The  destruction  of  the 
forest  was  not  wrought  by  the  thrust  of 
the  ice  mass  alone,  but  also  by  its  being 
continually  bombarded  and  overwhelmed 
by  moraine  boulders,  large  and  small, 
bounding  from  the  top  of  the  glacier. 
Many  fell  forty  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
cliff.  During  a  rain-storm  we  came  to  a 
point  where  this  was  especially  impress- 
ive, and  our  attempt  to  get  a  photograph 
of  the  twofold  destruction  here  in  prog- 
ress was  a  unique  experience,  though 
the  resulting  picture  was  not  a  great 
success.  The  tripod  was  set  up  on  the 
sliding  ddbris,  inside  what  might  be 
called  the  firing  line  of  the  glacier,  and 
then,  moving  carefully  to  avoid  jarring 
the  instrument,  after  wiping  the  lens 
momentarily  free  from  moisture,  and 
casting  an  apprehensive  eye  upward  as 
if  to  measure  the  chance  of  a  fifty-pound 
boulder  selecting  as  a  landing-place  the 
spot  upon  which  you  were  perched,  it 
was  necessary  to  duck  under  the  cloth 
and  focus  the  camera.  Then,  with  wide- 
open  lens  and  a  three-second  exposure, 
a  semblance  of  a  record  was  secured. 
Fortunately,  with    the    exception   of   a 


small  pebble,  the  camera  site  escaped 
being  struck  during  these  moments. 

If  the  glaciers  were  here  destroying 
the  land,  the  water  which  had  its  source 
in  their  melting  was  making  herculean 
efforts  to  repair  the  damage.  Near  the 
point  at  which  we  took  the  rainy-day 
photograph  there  gushed  forth  from 
beneath  the  ice  a  tremendous  torrent, 
so  laden  with  sediment  that  it  had  the 
consistency  of  liquid  brown  mud.  Such 
were  its  velocity  and  volume,  however, 
that  boulders  weighing  hundreds  of 
pounds  were  rolled  along  its  bottom, 
giving  rise  to  a  horrid  grinding  sound. 
But  soon  the  first  force  was  checked, 
and  then  the  stream  divided  and  sub- 
divided, until  it  formed  a  perfect  net- 
work of  channels,  over  the  plain  which 
it  had  itself  built  up^  by  dropping  its 
load  as  the  current  was  progressively 
slowed. 

Where  the  stream  entered  the  bay  was 
a  great  flat  of  quicksand  and  mud,  and 
the  material  ever  increased  in  coarse- 
ness, and  the  channels  became  deeper, 
as  one  approached  the  source.  One  can 
hardly  conceive  of  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial that  a  glacial  stream  of  this  magni- 
tude carries  in  suspension  alone.  It  was 
often  necessary  for  us  to  wade  the  streams 
in  their  lower  courses.  The  network  of 
this  particular  stream  we  crossed  com- 
pletely twice,  the  water  being  about  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  far  side  our  coat-pockets  were 
full  of  fine  silt,  deposited  because  of  the 
momentary  eddy  forming  about  us  while 
crossing.  By  such  streams,  issuing  from 
the  front  of  the  continental  glacier  dur- 
ing the  great  Ice  Age,  and  flowing  south- 
ward in  vast  floods,  the  great  blanket  of 
clay  and  sand,  sometimes  three  hundred 
feet  thick,  was  spread  over  all  the  area  of 
the  northern  half  of  our  Middle  West. 

If  the  efforts  which  the  glacial  streams 
are  making  to  counteract  the  destruc- 
tive erosion  of  the  ice  are  termed  hercu- 
lean, then  titanic  must  be  the  word 
applied  to  the  force  which  in  a  single 
upthrust  lifted  the  land  surface  around 
Yakutat  Bay,  mountains  and  all,  forty 
feet  higher  above  sea  level  than  they 
had  been  previously.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  geological  science  has  a 
recent  uplift  of  such  magnitude  been 


LOOKING   ACROSS   THE   FRONT  OF   THE  NUNATAK   GLACIER 
The  great  seracs  of  the  ice  cliff,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high 
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recorded.  Moreover,  the  evidence  re- 
garding the  lesser  ones  is  very  obscure, 
so  that  we  hive  here  our  first  direct 
knowledge  of  tremendous  crustal  move- 
ments. 

The  whole  uplift  took  place  during 
the  latter  half  of  September,  1899,  being 
practically  continuous  during  that  time, 
with  occasional  sharp  shocks ;  it  caused 
great  waves  in  the  bay,  probably  as 
the  water  rushed  out  from  it,  for  its  bot- 
tom also  was  raised,  as  is  proven  by  the 
appearance  of  new  reef 5  and  islands  in 
its  confines.  To-day  one  may  walk  for 
miles  along  its  shores,  over  dry  beaches, 
high  above  the  reach  of  the  highest 
storm  wave,  crunching  underfoot  the 
yet  undecomposed  seaweed  and  the 
whitened  barnacles  clinging  still  to  the 
rocks  on  which  they  once  grew,  and 
around  which  the  surf  once  rolled  con- 
tinuously. The  evidence  of  the  uplift  is 
complete.  Old  sea  caves  and  wave-cut 
cliffs,  areas  where  the  plants  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  gain  a  foothold,  all  help 
to  tell  the  story.  If  one  has  wondered 
how  the  sediments  of  old  sea  bottoms 
may  form  the  summit  rocks  of  the  high- 
est mountains,  here  is  an  illustration  of 
a  force  at  work  adequate  to  lift  them  to 
such  a  height.  It  was  probably  this 
same  crustal  movement  that  made  the 
Malaspina  Glacier  so  active,  as  no  climatic 
change  could  have  affected  it  so  mark- 
edly within  a  few  years'  time. 

Perhaps,  too,  it  was  this  uplift,  or  a 
related  one,  that  shattered  the  front  of 
the  Muir  Glacier  to  the  south,  and  thus 
packed  the  bay  into  which  it  flows  with 
detached  icebergs  so  closely  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  tourist  steamers  to 
approach  its  ice  cliff.  If  this  condition 
shall  induce  a  first  visit  by  these  boats  to 
Vakutat  Bay,  it  is  bound  to  become  one 
of  the  show-places  of  the  world,  for  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  impressive 
natural  phenomena  around  its  shores 
cannot  fail  to  give  the  region  the  promi- 
nence it  deserves  in  the  tourist*s  cata- 
logue of  the  earth's  wonder-places  whose 
sights  take  fast  hold  on  the  imagination. 


Mount  St.  Elias,  towering  serene  and 
pyramid-like  from  the  desert  of  snow  at 
its  foot,  above  even  all  the  great  peaks 
which  encompass  it,  would  alone  repay 
the  additional  northward  journey. 

The  two  weeks  during  which  this  up- 
lift occurred  were  a  period  of  almost 
uninterrupted  earthquakes  in  the  Yuka- 
tat  Bay  vicinity.  As  reported  by  the 
missionary  at  the  Indian  settlement  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  by 
prospectors  encamped  near  by,  some  of 
the  shocks  were  of  great  violence. 

Thus  this  earthquake,  consequent  upon 
the  uplifting  of  a  great  block  of  the 
earth's  crust,  in  connection  with  the 
California  earthquake,  where  the  move- 
ment was  mainly  lateral,  points  deci- 
sively to  the  correctness  of  the  theory  of 
earthquakes  recently  elaborated  in  a 
paper  by  Professor  William  H.  Hobbs. 
Earthquakes  of  great  magnitude  have 
formerly  been  ascribed  to  the  concus- 
sion— and  the  resulting  vibration  waves 
sent  out — produced  by  the.  thrusting  up 
against  the  surficial  crust  of  the  earth, 
comparatively  thinner  than  an  egg-shell, 
of  a  molten  mass  from  the  dense  interior, 
in  much  the  manner  of  the  blow  of  a  water- 
hammer  in  a  vacuum  glass  tube,  or  the 
explosion  of  volcanic  gases  at  such  a 
point,  called  the  epicentrum  of  the  earth- 
quake, from  which  waves  were  supposed 
to  radiate  in  all  directions. 

While  some  minor  earthquakes  have 
no  doubt  such  an  origin,  the  evidence 
now  at  hand  locates  the  greatest  damage 
done  by  an  earthquake  of  the  first  im- 
portance always  along  a  line  which 
passes  through  the  affected  points.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  trembling^  are 
due  *^^o  the  frictional  resistance  offered 
to  the  adjustment  to  stress,  by  movement 
along  fault  lines,  between  two  great  oro- 
graphic blocks  into  which  Hobbs  assumes 
all  the  outer  earth  crust  to  be  divided. 
If  this  be  true,  and  if  we  can  locate  these 
lines  with  accuracy,  we  could  in  the  future 
so  found  our  cities  as  to  avoid  the  greater 
part  of  the  damage  done  by  earthquakes 
by  shunning  these  lines  of  disturbance. 


IN  THE  EVERGLADES— WITH 
CAMERA  AND  CANOE 

BY  JULIAN  A.  DIMOCK 

ILLUSTRATIONS    BY    THE    AUTHOR 

I  HE  Everglades — :the  mysterious,  the  unexplored — lay 
before  me.  From  the  head  of  Harney*s  River  I  looked 
out  upon  them,  and,  instead  of  an  interminable  stretch 
of  impenetrable  saw-grass,  beheld  a  multitude  of  islands, 
so  many  that  only  here  and  there  could  the  horizon  be 
seen. 

From  a  tree  the  eye  could  follow  the  courses  of  three 
bonnet-choked  streams  for  several  miles.  Tentatively 
we  pushed  ahead  with  the  skiff.  The  grass,  clinging  to 
the  sides  of  the  boat,  held  it  back.  Hard  work  would 
rob  the  trip  of  its  romance.  For  the  heavier  craft  we 
substituted  our  little  Canadian  canoe,  and  this  passed 
through  the  obstructions  unheedful  of  them.  I  had 
been  in  the  wildernesses  of  the  North,  the  West,  and  the 
South,  but  nowhere  had  I  found  adventure.  Here,  at 
last,  it  seemed  within  my  reach ;  I  determined  to  become 
an  explorer  I 

The  Baby  (as  the  canoe  was  called  from  the  canvas 
nightie  which  she  wore  as  a  protection  from  the  tropical 
sun)  was  outfitted  with  camera  equipment,  lunch,  rifie, 
poles,  and  paddles.  Early  the  next  morning  the  two  hunter-boys  and  I  left  the 
big  boat.  For  five  hours  we  pushed  ii\  a  northerly  direction,  straight  toward  the 
heart  of  this  watery  land  of  mystery.  The  sloughs  were  open  and  continuous, 
branching  and  coming  together  again,  but  always  leaving  an  open  way.  Poling 
and  paddling  were  both  easy,  the  limestone  rock  giving  a  secure  hold  for  the  pole, 
sometimes  too  secure,  as  it  would  occasionally  catch  in  some  crevice.  This  was 
announced  by  a  big  splash,  for  the  boys  had  been  drilled  for  months  to  keep  the 
camera  dry  at  any  cost.  To  recover  the  pole  from  the  canoe  was  to  risk  a  capsize, 
while  to  fall  overboard  after  it  was  only  to  get  wet. 

By  noon  we  were  probably  thirty  miles  from  the  Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  Harney's 
River.  The  character  of  the  Glades  had  not  changed.  They  were  thickly  studded 
with  islands ;  the  rock  continued  from  one  to  five  feet  below  the  surface  and  was 
covered  with  a  varying  depth  of  muck,  averaging  perhaps  eighteen  inches ;  there 
were  fish  in  the  waters  and  birds  in  the  air.  As  we  pushed  to  a  group  of  trees, 
hoping  to  find  land  enough  on  which  to  make  a  fire  for  lunch,  I  was  mentally 
determining  to  bring  my  best  girl,  that  she  might  be  the  first  of  her  sex  to  penetrate 
this  region.  The  land  was  there — a  square  yard — and  carved  on  one  of  the  tree- 
trunks  was  K-A-T-E  I 

The  return  trip  was  interrupted  by  camera  work.  The  daily  showers  of  the 
rainy  season  were  around  .us,  and  the  cloud  effects  were  becoming  propitious. 
Ground  for  a  tripod  was  absent.  Sometimes  this  could  be  remedied  by  standing 
in  the  water  and  holding  the  camera  on  my  head,  while  the  boys  in  the  canoe 
furnished  the  human-interest  foreground.  When  the  mud  and  water  were  too  deep 
for  this,  and  I  had  to  have  the  view,  we  brought  branches  and  brush  from  the 
nearest  island  and  piled  them  on  the  muck  bottom  until  the  footing  was  fairly 
solid.     Once  it  happened  that  one  of  the  branches  was  the  home  of  a  colony 
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of  big  ants,  and  as  I  stood  upon  it  bal- 
ancing a  heavy  camera  on  my  head,  I 
was  reminded  of  the  darkey's  explana- 
tion of  the  chicken  in  his  hat — **  must 
have  crawled  up  my  trouser  leg." 

We  tried,  vainly,  to 
start  a  blaze  in  the 
saw-grass.  All  hunters, 
here,  bum  the  grass  of 
the  prairies.  Although 
they  give  various  excuses 
for  so  doing,  I  think  that 
the  real  reason  some- 
times is  to  help  them 
find  their  way  home. 
When  ours  refused  to 
bum,  we  were  sorr>'. 
Later  we  were  sorrier. 

The  usual  shower 
overtook  us.  The  cam- 
era was  wrapped  in  mb- 
ber  blankets  to  shield  it 
from  the  falling  torrents. 
As  the  deluge  continued, 
I  lifted  it  to  my  knees  to 
protect  it  from  the  rising 
flood.  As  I  was  ballast, 
I  retained  my  seat  on 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 
The  horizon  was  a  mat- 
ter of  rods  away,  but  we 
pushed  ahead,  I  wishing 
for  the  compass  which 
the  boys  had  scomed  in 
the  rooming.  When  we 
neared  the  edge  of  the 
Glades,  the  landmarks 
which  had  distinguished 
the  head  of  the  river  in 
the  morning  had  been  du- 
plicated by  every  clump 
of  trees  in  sight.  The 
boy  in  the  bow  recog- 
nized those  to  the  south, 
while  the  one  in  the  stern 
swore  by  those  to  the 
north.  I  was  ballast.  We 
went  to  the  north.  Need- 
less to  say,  we  should 
have  tumed  south,  and 
paid  for  our  mistake  by 
having  to  cross  through 
a  strand  of  heavy  saw- 
grass.  •  To  accomplish 
this  all  hands  went  over- 


THE 


CAMERA     AT 
HEAD 


A  certain  excuse  for  the  evident  care  of  the 
camera-man  may  be  found  m  the  fact  that  on 
his  first  ascent  the  ropes  of  the  boatswain's 
chair  parted  in  midair.  The  picture  on  the 
opposite  pace  was  made  from  the  mast-head. 


board  and  we  pushed  the  canoe  through 
ahead  of  us. 

We  reached  the  big  boat  with  the  dark- 
ness, finding  the  Scribe  preparing  supper 
for  one,  as  he  supposed  that  we  were  des- 
tined to  spend  the  night 
in  the  Glades.  He- and  I 
then  planned  to  cross  the 
Everglades  to  Miami. 
The  story  of  that  trip  be- 
longs to  him,  but  this 
much  of  it  is  mine  :  to  be 
lost  in  the  Everglades  is 
a  condition  of  the  mind. 
On  this  night  I  had  been 
"lost "  within  seeing  dis- 
tance of  the  big  boat, 
accompanied  by  two 
competent  hunters,  and 
with  the  risk  confined  to 
the  chance  of  spending 
an  uncomfortable  night 
and  the  loss  of  one  meal. 
On  the  longer  trip  we 
did  not  know  where  we 
were,  we  had  no  place 
on  which  to  sleep,  and 
we  did  not  know  when 
we  could  get  out.  But 
we  were  in  the  frame  of 
mind  of  the  Indian — 
"  Injun  not  lost,  Injun 
here ;  wigwam  lost." 

At  the  end  of  that  trip 
we  slowly  steamed  down 
the  Miami  River  (for  we 
crossed  in  a  power  boat) 
to  the  haunts  of  civiliza- 
tion. Our  party  could 
not  muster  a  coat  or  a 
necktie,  but  we  dined 
and  slept  at  one  of 
Miami's  hotels,  though, 
as  the  hunter-boy  ex- 
plained, it  couldn't  be  a 
very  good  one,  for  the 
proprietor  forgot  to  leave 
a  comb  and  hair-brush 
in  his  room. 

But  we  had  crossed 
the  trackless  Everglades ; 
my  paddle  had  carried 
me  where  white  man  had 
not  been  before.  I  was 
an  explorer  I 
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MR. GEORGE  STAPLES  RICE, 
Chief  Engineer  to  the  Board 
of  Rapid  Transit  Railroad 
Commissioners  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
is  a  noteworthy  example  of  the  kind  of 
public  servant  the  democracy  must  in- 
creasingly produce  and  foster  if  it  is  to 
fulfill  its  great  destiny  in  the  world.  One 
of  the  genuinely  humiliating  spectacles 
which  during  the  past  few  years  Ameri- 
cans have  too  frequently  been  called 
upon  to  witness  has  been  the  desertion 
or  abuse  of  positions  of  high  public  trust 
by  men  who  have  been  willing  to  forego 
the  honor  of  faithful  service  to  the  people 
for  the  sake  either  of  unearned  dividends 
or  of  the  diminished  responsibility  and 
higher  wages  offered  them  by  private 
corporations.  With  the  exception  of 
about  seven  years  in  his  long  career,  Mr. 
Rice  has  devoted  his  skill  and  energy 
to  the  honorable  execution  of  important 
public  trusts,  because  he  is  primarily  an 
engineer  rather  than  a  self-interested 
promoter,  a  public-spirited  citizen  rather 
than  an  over-zealous  runner  in  the  race 
for  wealth. 

What  one  means  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Rice  is  primarily  an  engineer  rather  than 
a  self-interested  promoter  is  well  illus- 
trated by  an  incident  that  occurred  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  career.  He  had 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1870.  Before 
graduating  he  had  received  his  first  pro- 
fessional experience  as  an  assistant  in 
the  construction  of  the  splendid  Chestnut 
Hill  Reservoir  in  Boston.  In  1870  the 
distinguished  engineer,  Joseph  P.  Davis — 
to  whom  New  York  owes  Prospect  Park 
in  Brooklyn,  Boston  its  admirable  drain- 
age system,  St.  Louis  its  modem  water 
supply — called  him  to  the  post  of  assist- 
ant engineer  on  the  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, water-works,  then  in  process  of 
construction.     In  the  following  year  the 


Commissioner  of  Docks,  etc.,  in  New  York 
City  was  in  search  of  an  engineer  for 
his  department,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Rice, 
who  had  the  requisite  authority,  offered 
the  position  in  the  metropolis  to  him. 
The  salary  named  by  the  Commissioner 
was  about  two  and  a  half  times  what  Mr. 
Rice  was  getting  at  Lowell,  and  might 
well  have  made  the  young  man  feel  that 
his  fortune  was  about  to  be  made. 
"George,"  said  Mr.  Davis — Mr.  Rice 
was  the  one  of  Mr.  Davis's  assistants 
whom  he  always  called  by  his  given 
name — "this  offer  may  be  a  good  thing. 
Possibly  the  dock  department  in  New 
York  can  give  you  wider  opportunities 
to  gain  experience  in  your  profession 
than  you  can  get  here.  But  this  is  the 
only  point  I  should  advise  you  to  con- 
sider. As  for  the  money,  any  man  can 
ask  for  a  large  salary,  but  very  few  men 
have  eithei  the  ability,  the  patience,  or 
the  conscience  to  deser\'e  it."  Mr.  Rice 
knew  that  Mr.  Davis  was  one  of  the 
ablest  engineers  in  the  country,  and  that 
to  work  under  him  was  to  receive  a 
training  that  would  be  as  invaluable  from 
a  professional  point  of  view  as  it  would 
be  technically  sound.  Of  course  he  kept 
his  hands  off  the  larger  salar>%  ignored 
the  allurements  of  the  metropolis,  and 
remained  at  Lowell.  For  twenty  years 
after  that  day  he  never  knew  in  advance 
what  his  salary  was  going  to  be.  His 
choice  of  position  was  invariably  deter- 
mined by  it^  significance  as  an  engineer- 
ing problem.  It  was  not  until  he  was 
invited  to  become  chief  engineer  to  the 
Boston  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  in 
1892,  that  he  named  his  salary  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  in  that  case  his  action  was  taken  at 
the  request  of  the  Commi^si^n. 

To  be  a  master  of  one's  profession,  to 
place  excellence  of  workmanship  before 
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money,  is  inevitably  to  be  a  good  public 
servant.  Mr.  Rice  continued  his  work 
in  the  East  until  1887.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Davis  made  him  his  active  assistant 
in  the  construction  of  the  main  drainage 
works  in  Boston,  and  in  1887  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  what  is  considered 
by  engineers  the  most  complete  sewerage 
system  in  existence. 

With  this  preparation,  to  which  he 
added  a  number  of  years  of  rugged  en- 
gineering adventure  in  the  mining  regions 
of  Arizona  and  Colorado  with  a  friend 
who  is  to-day  manager  for  the  Amalga- 
mated Copper  Company,  Mr.  Rice  came 
to  New  York  in  1887  to  take  charge,  as 
deputy  chief  engineer,  of  the  new  Croton 
Aqueduct,  which  at  that  time  was  sup- 
posed to  be  nearing  completion.  He 
found  that  this  most  important  of  the 
great  municipal  enterprises  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  group  of  unscru- 
pulous contractors  in  whose  mind  public 
works  existed  only  for  their  quick  enrich- 
ment. The  Croton  aqueduct,  it  will  be 
remembered,  runs,  for  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately thirty  miles,  from  Croton 
Lake  in  northern  Westchester  County  to 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  Street 
in  Manhattan,  at  an  average  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  below  the 
surface,  through  gneiss  and  limestone 
rock.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract under  which  the  aqueduct  was 
being  built  required  that  the  aqueduct 
tunnel  should  be  lined  with  from  three 
to  four  courses  of  brick,  laid  in  cement, 
and  that  the  cavities  left  about  the  tun- 
nel lining  by  the  dynamite  should  be 
filled  in  solidly  with  rubble  masonry,  at 
a  cost  to  the  city  of  five  dollars  a 
cubic  yard.  Instead,  therefore,  of  mak- 
ing the  drills  and  blastings  conform  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  actual  specified 
dimensions  of  the  aqueduct  tunnel,  the 
contractors  in  charge  of  the  work  tore 
out  as  much  stone  as  possible.  Rough 
rubble  masonry — the  mere  dumping, 
often,  as  these  contractors  interpreted 
it,  of  loose  rock  and  mortar  into  Uie  ex- 
cavations— paid  better  than  the  careful 
construction  of  the  tunnel  itself,  or  of 
the  tunnel  lining,  which,  being  of  brick, 
required  high-priced  skilled  labor.  But 
even  rough  masonry,  when  the  blastings 
were  large  enough,  took  time,  and  as  a 


consequence  of  this  brazen  grafting 
game,  the  tunnel,  to  be  finished  within 
the  period  of  the  contract,  had  to  be 
thrown  together  hurriedly  and  carelessly. 
Many  of  the  cavities  about  the  tunnel 
lining  were  not  filled  in  at  all,  and  fre- 
quently the  outer  courses  of  brick  were 
left  as  clean  as  when  they  had  left  the 
kiln — without  soil  or  stain  from  mortar. 
Now  think  of  a  young  Bostonian  oppos- 
ing his  force  to  a  gang  of  dishonest  polit- 
ical jobbers  I  But  Mr.  Rice,  heedless  of 
attempts  at  blackmail,  heedless,  too,  of 
bribery  and  threats,  fought  hard  and 
effectually.  The  greater  part  of  thirty 
miles  of  the  aqueduct  was  ripped  out 
and  done  over;  Mr.  Rice  thoroughly 
examined  and  overhauled  the  entire 
work  ;  and  after  having  established  mili- 
tary discipline  among  his  forces,  swiftly 
carried  the  aqueduct  to  satisfactory  com- 
pletion, under  the  inspiration  of  Mr. 
Davis's  teaching  that  the  first  business 
of  an  engineer  is  good  engineering,  and 
that  an  efficient  engineer,  in  a  democracy 
of  crowded  cities,  holds  the  most  respon- 
sible of  public  trusts. 

This  aqueduct  episode  of  Mr.  Rice*s 
career  is  abundantly  worth  dwelling 
upon,  because  the  attitude  which  he  then 
assumed  towards  a  trying  situation  is 
far  from  universal,  and  because  it  is  im- 
perative to  the  welfare  of  the  democracy 
that  it  should  become  so. 

What  the  usual  attitude  is,  all  the 
world  knows.  In  the  course  of  a  recent 
investigation  of  the  transportation  facili- 
ties of  New  York  it  was  «iy  fortune  to 
discuss  the  relation  of  the,  democracy  to 
public  utilities  with  a  gentleman  who  for 
some  years  had  been  prolninently  asso- 
ciated with  them,  but  who  had  withdrawn 
from  the  public  service  because,  as  he 
frankly  put  it,  he  preferred  the  arbitrary 
tyranny  of  the  capitalist  to  the  capricious 
tyranny  of  the  people.  "  My  friend,"  he 
said,  growing  seriously  pragmatical,  "  I 
tell  you,  the  people  have  no  imagination. 
They  do  not  know  what  is  good  for 
them.  Besides,  the  men  whom  they 
send  to  Albany  and  Washington  do  not 
understand  the  business  of  capitalists  as 
the  capitalists  do." 

"  If,  then,"  I  somewhat  playfully  in- 
terpolated, "the  people  enact  statutes 
which  seem  to  the  capitalists  to  interfere 
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with  what  they  consider  the  satisfactory 
operation  of  Aeir  enterprises — ?" 

"  It  is  the  capitalist's  right  and  duty, 
to  violate  the  statutes,  and  toke  the  unjust 
penalty  of  persecution." 

This  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  case : 
the  people  are  blind,  and  there  is  no 
good  either  in  heeding  their  will  or  in 
attempting  to  enlighten  them.  It  is  the 
attitude,  not  of  the  lover  of  the  democ- 
racy, but  of  the  condescending  adherent 
of  our  modem  benevolently  feudalistic 
order. 

Now,  Mr.  Rice's  point  of  view,  like 
that,  happily,  of  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  able  men,  is  quite  the  opposite. 
He  prefers  the  service  of  the  public, 
because  he  believes  in  the  essential,  the 
fundamental  justice  and  wisdom  of  the 
people.  As  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  Croton  aqueduct,  he  was  hampered 
in  the  execution  of  his  work  by  political 
contractors  of  the  worst  sort.  He  might 
readily  have  permitted  himself  to  identify 
these  contractors  with  the  people,  and 
might  well  have  felt  himself  justified  in 
resigning  his  charge.  But  he  realized 
the  importance  of  the  aqueduct  to  the 
public  welfare;  he  believed  that  if  he 
made  the  facts  of  the  situation  known  to 
the  people,  they  would  support  him  in 
his  determination  to  root  out  graft  and 
set  the  enterprise  right.  Just  because 
he  was  an  engineer,  and  understood  the 
problem  before  him,  he  held  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  enlighten  the  public — in 
short,  to  regard  himself  as  a  citizen  even 
more  than  an  engineer.  And,  as  he  had 
foreseen,  the  public  did  admirably  sup- 
port him  in  his  fight  It  is  largely  to 
Mr.  Rice's  conception  of  his  duty,  which 
involves  a  belief  in  the  fairness  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people,  that  New  York 
owes  the  exposure  of  the  defective  work 
in  the  aqueduct  and  consequently  the 
presaat  security  of  her  water  supply. 

When  he  had  ended  his  work  upon 
the  Croton  aqueduct,  Mr.  Rice  went  to 
Boston,  at  the  request  of  the  Boston 
Rapid  Transit  Commission,  to  make  an 
ideal  study  of  the  transportation  problem 
of  that  ciiy.  The  volume  in  which  this 
study  was  printed  has  come  to  be  one 
of  the  classic  works  upon  municipal 
transportation.  When  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
of  Glasgow,  came  to  the  United  States  at 


the  request  of  Mayor  Dunne,  of  Chicago, 
to  lend  his  aid  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  street  railways  of  Chicago,  he  pointed 
to  Boston  as  the  city  in  America  in 
which  the  transportation  problem  was 
meeting  its  best  solution.  Now,  almost 
all  of  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  transportation  facilities  of 
Boston  during  the  past  fifteen  years  are 
the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  studies  made 
by  Mr.  Rice  for  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
mission of  that  city,  and  it  was  upon  his 
advice,  given  at  a  time  when  most  peo- 
ple considered  the  elevated  roads  the 
last  word  in  transportation,  that  the 
Boston  subway,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  was  designed  and  built 

The  expected  and  reasonable  thing 
happened,  therefore,  when  Mr.  Rice  was 
invited  to  come  to  New  York  as  deputy 
chief  engineisr  to  the  Board  of  Rapid 
Transit  Railroad  Commissioners  in  1 900, 
the  year  when  the  New  York  subway, 
after  almost  a  decade  of  discussion  and 
doubt,  was  on  the  point  of  actually  being 
built.  As  the  engineer  of  possibly  the 
largest  |experience  of  any  even  at  that 
time  associated  with  the  project,  he 
shared  largely  in  working  out  the  tech- 
nical details  of  subway  construction,  ex- 
ercised immediate  supervision  over  the 
admirable  tunnels  under  the  Harlem 
River,  and  finally  directed  the  survey  of 
the  route  beneath  the  East  River,  through 
which  the  magnificent  Battery  tunnel, 
from  Battery  Park  in  Manhattan  to 
Joralemon  Street  in  Brooklyn,  has  since 
been  built.  Possibly  no  single  piece  of 
work  that  Mr.  Rice  has  done  more  nicely 
illustrates  his  competence  as  an  engineer 
than  this  survey.  So  accurately  was 
the  work  done  that  his  original  drawings 
of  the  stratification  of  the  river-bed, 
based  upon  wash  and  diamond-drill  bor- 
ings, correspond  in  almost  every  slightest 
detail  to  the  conditions  actually  found 
when  the  tunnel  was  driven  through. 
Because  of  the  consistent  excellence  of 
his  work,  Mr.  Rice  was  elected  Chief 
Engineer  to  the  Board  of  Rapid  Transit 
Railroad  Commissioners  upon  the  with* 
drawal  of  Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons, 
on  the  first  of  June,  1905. 

How  well  adapted  Mr,  Rice  is  to  a 
position  which  requires  in  its  holder  a 
happy  combination  of  tact,  patience,  and 
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diplomacy  with  a  high  degree  of  engi- 
neering skill,  was  shown  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  handled  the  problem  of  the 
ventilation  of  the  subways.  When  the 
subway  tunnels  were  first  opened,  the 
public  made  a  great  clamor  against  the 
condition  of  the  air  in  the  tunnel  tubes. 
The  temptation  was  to  take  the  first  best 
device  for  conciliating  criticism,  to  adopt 
the  best  available  ventilating  apparatus, 
and  make  a  pretense  of  at  least  trying  to 
eradicate  the  difficulty.  But  at  the  time 
the  subway  was  opened  there  were  no 
data  which  could  serve  as  an  accurate 
guide  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
subway  ventilation.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  subway  was  put  into  operation, 
appropriate  thermostatic  instruments 
were  installed,  data  were  accumulated, 
and  when  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
were  thoroughly  understood,  apparatus 
was  devised  and  put  into  operation  by 
means  of  which  the  subway  can  now,  at 
need,  be  kept  at  a  constant  temperature 
throughout  the  year. 

This  capacity  to  meet  an  administra- 
tive emergency,  to  listen  to  public  pro- 
test, and  yet  to  act  with  scientific  discre- 
tion, is  not  one  a  man  comes  by  without 
foresight  and  self-discipline.  If  ever  the 
reader  should  have  occasion  to  enter  Mr. 
Rice's  office,  he  would  find  at  the  side 
of  the  engineer's  desk  a  heap  of  news- 
papers, the  upper  comers  of  which  are 
covered  with  rows  of  figures  in  pencil. 
These  are  the  notes  which  Mr.  Rice 
makes  each  morning  on  his  way  to  his 
office,  recording  the  hour  and  minute 
when,  and  the  spot  where,  he  enters  the 
surface,  elevated,  or  subway  cars,  and  the 
exact  time  required  to  reach  his  destina- 
tion. These  notes,  with  remarks  upon 
the  condition  of  the  cars,  the,  extent  and 
character  of  the  traffic,  etc.,  he  regularly 
enters  in  his  journal.  "  I  am  frequently 
ctilled  to  the  witness-stand  or  asked  to 
speak  at  public  hearings,"  he  one  day 
explained  to  me.  **  When  I  give  evidence, 
I  like  to  be  able  to  speak  from  my  own 
observation.  People  prefer  fact  to  hear- 
say." To  glance  through  the  little  red 
volumes  which  contain  Mr.  Ric«*s  engi- 
neering diary  is  to  realize  that  he  takes 
hs  great  delight  in  observing  the  behavior 
of  the  transportation  system  of  New  York 
as  Darwin  took  in  the   somersaults  of 


his  tumbler  pigeons.  No  doubt  it  is  this 
vitally  scientific  interest  in  his  profession 
that  more  than  any  other  circumstance 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  while  the  usual 
cost  of  the  engineering  work  upon  large 
engineering  contracts  is  twelve  per  cent, 
and  more  of  the  total  expenditure,  the 
cost  of  the  engineering  work  upon  the 
rapid  transit  system  of  New  York  has, 
during  the  administration  of  the  present 
Rapid  Transit  Board,  averaged  less  than 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
improvements. 

Mr.  Rice  possesses  the  qualities  of  an 
able  engineer  and  a  scholarly  gentleman, 
but  beyond  these  he  has  cultivated  in  a 
high  degree  the  quality  of  public-spi riled 
citizenhip.  Some  years  ago  a  number 
of  young  men,  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  labor  unions,  organized  a  society 
which  they  called  the  Society  of  Munici- 
pal Engineers.  Their  intention,  as  then 
reported,  was  to  establish  a  wage  scale 
and  to  forward  the  financial  prosperity 
of  their  profession.  Now,  Mr.  Rice 
believes  as  much  as  any  other  man  in  the 
right  function  of  the  labor  union ;  but  he 
does  not  believe  that  an  organzation 
which  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
manual  trades  is  adapted  to  the  engineer- 
ing profession.  The  spirit  of  the  engi- 
neer, he  believes,  should  be  that  of  a 
scholar,  rather  than  that  of  the  wage- 
earner  or  business  man  as  these  are  ordi- 
narily understood.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Society,  and  threw  his  weight  in 
the  direction  of  municipal  engineering 
research.  At  the  present  time  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Society  approaches  ^v^ 
hundred,  its  roll  contains  the  names  of 
many  of  the  ablest  engineers  of  the  city, 
and  it  has  become  the  repository  of  an 
invaluable  body  of  information  upon  the 
engineering  problems  and  needs  of  the 
metropolis.  The  spirit  which  Mr.  Davis 
inculcated  in  him,  Mr.  Rice,  as  President 
of  the  Society  of  Municipal  Engineers,  is 
trying  to  hand  on  to  the  younger  men  in 
his  profession.  He  believes  that  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  of  the  democ- 
racy will  have  been  solved  when  the  men 
of  his  profession  have  learned  to  put  the 
opportunity  to  become  efficient  above 
money,  and  to  hold  the  privil^e  of  serv- 
ing the  Nation  as  their  highest  possible 
reward. 
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GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 
IN    fHE    WILDERNESS 

BY  FLORENCE  STEBBINS   GLEESON 


HEN  we  go  really  camping,  we  journey  north  as  far  as  the  rail- 
way goes,  then  as  far  as  the  little  steamers  can  take  us,  and 
after  that  as  far  as  a  wagon  can  be  dragged  over  a  logger's  road 
(and  a  logger's  road  is  indeed  a  revelation  to  a  tenderfoot) ; 
and  after  all  that,  and  the  wagon  has  dropped  our  canoe  and 
other  things  on  the  sedgy  shore  of  a  lake,  and  taken  itself  off 
with  creaks  and  groans  and  strong  language,  we  launch  our 
canoe  tenderly  and  watch  it  solicitously,  for  if  it  has  not  sprung  a  leak  on  that 
tempestuous  voyage  in  the  logger's  wagon  it  must  indeed  be  a  stanch  craft. 

If  it  leaks,  then  we  go  over  the  cracks  temporarily  with  lard  well  rubbed  in ; 
that  will  have  to  do  until  we  have  more  time,  when  we  will  pitch  it.  Now  we  are 
in  a  hurry  to  find  a  suitable  site  for  our  camp,  so  we  carefully  deposit  our  dunnage 
amidships ;  I  crawl  over  it,  paddle  in  hand,  balancing  like  a  tight-rope  walker,  and 
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take  my  place,  kneeling  in  the  bow, 
while  my  husband,  holding  the  keel 
well  up  from  the  bottom, gently  shoves 
off  and  slips  softly  into  his  place. 

We  explore  the  shore  until  a  tiny 
strip  of  sandy  beach,  facing  the  south, 
is  found,  and  here  we  land  and  pro- 
ceed to  establish  ourpermanent  camp. 
While  I  am  busy  untying  bags  and 
assorting  things,  my  husband's  ax 
rings  out  in  the  silent  forest,  as  he  clears  a  pocket  into  the  wall  of  trees  where 
our  tent  is  to  be  placed. 

The  ground  is  sdon  leveled,  the  tent  pitched,  and  a  temporary  fireplace  made  of 
logs;  later  stones  will  take  their  place. 

Now,  a  camp  is  never  a  good  home  until  you  have  some  kind  of  a  floor  and 
a  raised  bed.  Of  course  these  are  made  only  in  a  permanent  camp,  for  it  is  a 
good  deal  of  work. 

The  first  strong  impression  one  receives  of  wood  life  is  that  everything,  no  matter 
how  trivial,  means  a  good  deal  of  labor,  I  am  speaking  of  those  people  who  dare 
to  go  into  the  woods  without  one  or  more  servants  in  the  persons  of  guides.  For 
instance,  take  the  making  of  the  bed.  Having  leveled  the  ground  in  the  tent, 
cut  out  and  torn  up  all  the  roots  and  plants — itself  no  small  undertaking — we 
plunge  into  the  woods  and  select  a  balsam-tree  with  a  heavy  growth  of  needles  near 
the  top.  This  soon  comes  crashing  down  and  the  top  is  dragged  into  the  camp, 
where  with  a  heavy  knife  I  cut  off  the  tips  of  the  branches.  Meantime  my 
husband  fetches  two  logs,  cut  from  fallen  trees,  just  the  length  of  the  tent.  These 
are  placed  lengthwise  in  the  tent,  and  about  two  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  then  two 
short  pieces  are  laid  across  the  head  and  foot.  This  makes  the  frame  of  the  bed. 
A  layer  of  branches  on  the  ground  serves  as  springs,  and  on  this  the  balsam  tips 

laid  shingle-wise  complete  the  bed.  Now  for 
the  floor.  For  this  a  hemlock-tree  must  be 
felled,  wooden  wedges  and  mallet  made,  and 
the  log  split  into  boards.  It  is  a  lot  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  work,  but  the  reward  is  great. 
If  you  have  a  few  feet  of  spare  canv^  to 
spread  across  the  rough  boards,  your  floor  is 
complete,  and  with  a  broom  made  from  a  bun- 
dle of  balsam  tips  you  can  keep  it  as  clean  as 
you  wish.  We  always  save  a  small  box  that 
provisions  have  been  packed  in  for  a  stand 
at  the  head  of  our  bed.  This,  spread  with  a 
red  handkerchief  and  arranged  with  our  few 
toilet  articles,  gives  a  bright  bit  of  color  and 
a  homelike  feeling  immediately.  Two  crotched 
sticks  nailed  to  the  floor  on  the  other  side  of 
the  tent  serve  as  a  gun-rack,  and  in  a  camp- 
basket  in  the  comer  we  keep  our  clothes. 
The  house  is  ready  for  occupancy.  Now 
comes  the  building  of  the  kitchen.  And  this 
to  me  is  of  great  importance,  for  I  am  the 
cook. 

As  I  write  I  can  imagine  how  old  campers 

will  smile  at  the  trouble  we  go  to,  but  they 

must  remember  that  ours  is  a  permanent  camp 

of  three  or  four  months,  or  possibly  all  win- 

A  logger's  road  ter,  and  that  from  this  point  of  comfort  and 
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security  we  make  trips  of  "  one  night  stands  " 
all   through    the    surrounding   wilderness,  fre- 
quently being  absent  two  or  three  weeks  at  a 
time.     But,  as  I  was  saying,  we  now  commence 
the  kitchen.     We  level  a  space  in  front  of  the 
tent,  some   five   by    eight    feet,   and  grade  it 
slightly,   so   that  it  will  shed  water.     In  each 
comer  we  drive  a  pole  the  height  the  kitchen 
"  ^i^^'^aiicif       W^^^S^^'^    '^  ^^  ^'  *"^  ^^^^  cross-pieces  to  them.     The 
*%i^rp^    i!l^^^^^  '^   ^^^^  ^^  made  of  saplings,  slanting  from  the  pro- 
f     i^  -    J^^^n^^      jecting  ridge-pole  of  the  tent  to  the  cross-pieces, 
/     ,  iiF     /  --jK§:.->/S'    ^     j^^^  covered   with   bark.      Lower  down   other 
cross-pieces,  with  a  row  of  nails,  are  convenient 
for  pots  and  kettles. 

The  outfitters  supply  one  with  small  water- 
proof bags  that  are  excellent  for  holding  supplies 
of  all  kinds.  Gradually,  however,  one  accumu- 
lates empty  lard  and  molasses  cans  that  answer 
the  same  purpose.  But  best  of  all,  and  by  far 
the  most  attractive,  are  the  little  kick-ke-pu- 
nagas,  or  birch-bark  baskets  that  the  Indians 
more  charming  sight  than  a  row  of  these  in 
one's  woodland  kitchen  cannot  be  imagined. 

A  packing-box  also  serves  as  a  cupboard.     This  my  hus- 
i,      '  band  arranges  with  a  shelf  and  a  drop  lid.  It  is  nailed  securely 

*  against  the  cross-pieces  that  are  the  walls  of  our  kitchen, 

and  is  dry  and  convenient  for  dishes  and  table  commodities. 
Next  we  bury  a  box  in  the  ground,  beneath  the 
cool  shade   of  the  trees,  for  our  cold  storage. 
Just  in  front  of  the  kitchen,  where  the  ground 
dips,  we   make   our  fireplace   of   four  big   flat 
stones,  one  at  each  comer.     On  these,  two  five- 
foot  logs  are  laid  parallel,  so  that  at  one  end  we     - 
have  a  flame  for  boiling,  and  at  the  other  embers  - 
for  frying.     Unless  the  logs  are  smooth  and  uni- 
form one  will  get  into  lots  of  trouble,  for  the 
pots  must  rest  on  them,  and  they  have  not  yet 
acquired  the  art  of  balancing. 

We  are  always  very  particular  to  have  plenty 
of  dry  kindling,  which  we  keep  in  a  little  thatch- 
roofed  lean-to,  opening  on  to  the  kitchen.  Then 
once  a  week  we  go  a-birch-barking.  Nothing  is 
better  [for  lighting  fires,  and  we  tear  yards  and 
yards  of  it  from  the  great  silvery  folds  that 
encircle  the  trees,  stuffing  it  into  the  camp-bags 
we  carry  with  us.  In  a  high  wind  we  found  the 
quickest  way  to  start  a  fire  was  to  hold  a  strip 
of  bark  over  a  lighted  candle  in  the  bottom  of  a 
pail. 

To  many,  the  fact  of  living  in  the  woods  means 
a  diet  of  canned  goods.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  with  other  campers,  but  we  never  even  take 
any  with  us. 

The  first  time  we  were  in  Ontario  I  leamed  to 
cook  over  a  camp  fire  (which  is  an  art  in  itself) 
from  a  squaw  who  lived  a  few  miles  distant  from  mejek-way 
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US.  This  old  woman  was  a  frequent 
and  highly  satisfactory  visitor.  She 
trolled  for  her  meal  on  the  way  down, 
cleaned  it  from  her  canoe,  held  it  for 
a  moment  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick 
over  our  camp  fire — when  she  could 
easily  skin  it — fried  it,  and  ate  it  with 
our  assistance.  During  the  same  sea- 
son a  logger's  cook  in  the  adjoining 
Jake  gave  me  many  valuable  receipts. 

In  the  great  NV>nh west  the  game  laws  are  discreetly  enforced. 
htim  for  food.     Once  a  month  or  so  we  shot  a 
GUN-RACK         moose.     This  we  divided  with  the  three  Indian  families  scattered 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  and  the  remainder  we  boiled,  fried, 
stewed,  or  made  into  meat  pies.     In  any  form  moose  meat  is  delicious.     When 
the  moose  gave  out  we  lived  on  partridges,  duck,  fish,  and  rabbits.     I  think  our 
chif-d^auvre  was  our  partridge  pies.     I  made  a  paste  with  flour  and  lard  and  salt 
and  a  little  water,  and  left  it  over  night  to  freeze,  which,  as  every  housewife  knows, 
improves  piecrust;   then  I  lined  a  small  frying-pan  with  it,  put  in  the  cooked 
partridge  cut  into  small  pieces,  added  the  seasoning,  spread  the  top  with  another 
layer   of  paste,  and  covered  the  whole  thing  with  a  frying- 
pan  turned  upside  down.     This  I  placed  in  a  bed  of  hot  '  ^• 
ashes,  being  careful  to  keep  the  pans  well  surrounded  and  / 
covered;  then  I  sat  on  one  of  the  big  hearthstones  and 
threw  twigs  and  bits  of  wood   on  to  the   ashes  to  keep 
them  hot     Never  did  pies  bake  better  or  tastL-  more  dtli* 
cious.      In   the   same  way  I  made  pies  of 
prunes  and  raisins,  first  boiling  the  fruit  and 
seeding  it.     Fish   rolled   in   corn-meal  and 
fried,  or  planked  with  a  piece  of  bacon,  is 
always  good.     For   this  latter  my  husband 
split  a  birch  log  and  propped  it  by  the  glow- 
ing coals,  with  the  fish  opened  and  nailed  to 
it,  and  the  bacon  tacked  at  the  top  to  drip 
over  it.     Nothing  is  better  than  this  dish. 
Then  we  could  always  have  hot  biscuit.     Roll 
the  dough  with  a  bottle,  cut  it  out  with  the 
top  of  the  baking-powder  can,  and  bake  it 
in  the  reflector,  such  as  the  outfltters  sell,  or 
even  in  a  frying-pan  stood  up  by  the  coals. 
We  also  had  cake  made  of  flour  and  lard  and  sugar  and  baking-powder.     We  baked 
it  as  we  did   the  pies.     While  it  was   not  particularly  good  when  cold,  it  was 
delicious  split  and  toasted.     Then  we  made  fudge  with  condensed  milk  and  English 
walnuts.     And  never  was  there  such  fudge  I     It  was  the  only  receipt  our  friends 
the  Indians  asked  us  for.     Frequently  we  had  baked  beans.     And  Me-jek-way, 
the  old  squaw,  brought  us  bread  and  potatoes  and  occasionally  onions.     She  had 
a  stubborn  little  garden  that  reluctantly  yielded  these  two  vegetables. 
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Her  son,  a  fine  strong  young  Indian,  made  monthly 
portages  across  the  logger's  road  to  the  frontier  town 
for  our  mail  and  provisions,  frequently  carrying  two 
hundred  pounds  on  his  back  along  twenty  miles  of  the 
roughest  trail  in  Ontario. 

I  always  kept  a  supply  of  boiled  oatmeal  and  corn- 
meal.  Either  of  these  can  be  fried  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  served  with  molasses.  My  husband  made  me  a  long  wooden  spoon  to 
do  my  stirring  with,  also  a  toaster  for  the  bread,  birch-bark  dippers,  tables,  and 
chairs,  and  ramrods  for  cleaning  the  guns,  of  long  stout  twigs  with  the  bark  peeled 
to  one  end.     One  becomes  resourceful  in  the  woods. 

Our  little  table  was  as  smooth  and  clean  as  a  skillfully  wielded  ax  and  soap  and 
water  could  make  it.     And  during  the  splendid  days  of 
Indian  summer  we  lifted  it  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
ate  our  dinner  where  the  tiny  waves  lapped  the  shore 
and  the  red  stalks  of  the  broken  reeds  floated  by.     And 
across  the  lake  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  autumnal  forests 
waved  out  on  to  the  water  in  rippling  banners  of  orange 
and  purple  and  gold.     In  the  early  mornings  we  kneit 
at  the  end  of  our  pier,  and  bathed  in  the  clear,  cold 
water  until  we  were  all  aglow,  and  breakfasted  where  the 
early  mists  rose  in  veils  of  pink  and  blue, 
sweeping  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
draping  and  mantling  the  hills  and  shores, 
forming  unknown  bays  and  fleeting  islands, 
until  a  fairy  world  spread  out  before  us. 
When  the  sun  rose,  the  mists  fled  and  the 
wet  rocks  flashed  in  a  circle  of  light  around 
the  lake. 

With  the  coming  of  winter 
we  put  up  a  tiny  stove  in  our 
tent,  and  here  on  wet,  wild 
nights  we  ate  our  supper  of 
cold  partridge,  toast  and  tea, 
and  prune  pie,  while  the  rain  f 
beat  against  our  stout  little 
home,  and  we  were  as  cozy  as 
possible,  with  the  flaps  well 
tied  together,  a  couple  of  can- 
dles to  give  us  light,  and  a  vol- 
ume of  Kipling's  verse  to  read. 
And  when  the  hunting  sea- 
son opened  we  were  oflF  in  our  canoe,  paddling  up  the  little  creeks 
that  branch  from  the  great  lakes,  and  here,  hiding  the  boat  in  the 
brush,  we  took  to  the  pathless  forests,  our  packs  on  our  backs, 
building  a  lean-to  where  night  overtook  us,  and  sometimes  traveling 
for  days  through  the  forests  alive  with  partridges  and 
splendid   with  deep  glades,  gray  with   morning  dew, 
before  we  found  our  moose. 

On  these  trips  I  carried  the  provision  bag,  containing 
tea,  salt,  sugar,  oatmeal,  broiled  partridge,  or  a  meat  pie 
(this  latter  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  shoot  and  dis- 
turb the  big  game).  It  usually  weighed — the  bag,  not 
the  pie — from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds,  but  after  I  had 
traversed  a  few  miles  of  windfall  it  seemed  as  though 
MECHBAR^K^TOASTER  AND      j^  weighed  a  hundred.     Once,  coming  through  a  particu- 
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1.1  rly  rough  bit  of  timber,  with  the  bag  on  ray  back  and 
my  shotgun  in  my  hand,  my  skirt  caught  on  a  stubborn 
twig,  iny  hair  on  another,  and  there  I  hung,  until  my 
husband,  laughing  despite  himself,  came  back  and  picked 
me  off.     Frequently  we  ran  considerable  risks  on  these 
hunting  expeditions,  for  often  the  portages 
were  masses  of  boulders,  covered  with  the 
treacherous  skin-moss,  that  slips   like   an 
onion-skin  under  one's  foot,  and  if  the  woods 
were  wet  the  fallen  trees  were  dangerous 
balancing-places.     The  tump-line  seems  es- 
pecially designed  for  such  contingencies. 
It  is  a  long  leather  strap,  passing  around 
the  forehead,  and  holding  the  pack  together 
in  the  back.     It  can  be  slipped  in  a  mo- 
ment, permitting  the  wearer  to  stand  upright, 
unincumbered. 

Once  during  the  open  season  my  hus- 
band, accompanied  by  old  Me-jek-way*s  son, 
_  went  on  a  moose  hunt,  and  Sarah,  Me-jek- 
^way*s  daughter,  came  to  keep  me  company. 
Sarah  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  priests  and  so  had  a  Christian  name.  Old  Me-jek-way,  who  was  not  to  be 
converted,  had  held  to  her  pagan  name  along  with  her  pagan  freedom. 

As  Sarah  stepped  from  her  brother's  canoe  the  morning  he  came  for  my  husband, 
she  appeared  to  me  a  most  unsympathetic  companion.  She  stood  in  the  cold  light 
of  the  dawn,  drawing  her  old  black  coat  close  about  her,  and  looking  as  though 
her  features  had  all  been  boiled.  As  the  canoe  was  lost  to  sight,  I  turned  with 
some  misgivings  to  my  silent  guest,  who  had  not  moved  or  spoken  since  her  arrival. 
I  pointed  to  a  seat,  and  she  sat. 

She  did  not  speak  English,  and  as  I  was  not  very  fluent  in  Ojibway,  our  con- 
versations were  not  animated.     But 
for  all  that,  and  despite  her  unre- 
sponsiveness, we  had  a  most  amia- 
ble and  dignified  time. 

At  night  she  disrobed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  taking  off  her  stays  and 
shoes.  These  she  rolled  up  and 
used  as  a  pillow ;  then,  wrapping 
her  blanket  about  her,  she  lay  down 
and  never  moved  until  I  touched 
her  on  the  arm  in  the  morning. 
Instantly  she  would  spring  up,  put 
on  her  pillow,  and  go  forth  to  start 
the  fire. 

The  way  in  which  she  started 
that  fire  was  a  constant  source  of 
amazement  and  interest  to  me.  Dur- . 
ing  the  five  days  she  was  with  me  I 
never  knew  her  to  use  a  match. 
Where  she  kept  a  live  coal  I  do 
not  know,  but  she  always  produced 
one.  And  from  the  smallest  possi- 
ble beginnings  she  soon  had  a  glow- 
ing mass  of  embers. 

I  showed  her  how  to  make  meat 
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pies,  and  a  strange  sight  we  must  have  presented  as  we  sat  each  on  one  of  the 
great  hearthstones,  with  a  small  pile  of  twigs  in  our  laps,  solemnly  throwing 
them  on  the  little  mound  of  hot  ashes  where  the  pans  were  buried. 

In  the  afternoons  we  wandered  in  the  forests,  Sarah  leading  the  way  with  the 
unerring  instinct  of  a  wild  creature.  And  at  night  we  sat  by  the  camp  fire,  the 
lake  gleaming  in  front  of  us,  the  wilderness  closing  in  behind  us,  with  the  great 
horned  owl  hooting  in  the  distance,  and  further  away,  miles  and  miles,  the  call  of 
a  wolf.  Somehow  I  was  not  lonesome,  and  I  sat  dreaming  of  many  things 
untif  the  logs  crashed  into  the  red  coals,  and  the  flames  spurted  up,  and  we  arose 
to  make  ready  for  the  night. 

Then,  late  one  afternoon,  when  Sarah  was  giving  me  a  lesson  in  Ojibway,  and  I 
was  teaching  her  a  few  words  of  English,  the  hunters  returned,  and  Sarah  left 
me.  Impassive  she  came  and  impassive  she  went.  The  dign^ity  of  the  forests 
was  on  her,  and  she  glided  away  as  unemotional  as  a  cloud. 

A  few  days  more  and  we  too  took  our  departure,  returning  the  way  we  came, 
over  the  rough  trail  to  the  frontier  town  twenty  miles  away. 
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THERE  was  once  a  man  who 
wanted  to  write  a  play.  He 
wanted  it  all  his  life  long,  but 
there  was  never  any  time  for  it,  because 
he  had  to  be  busy  through  the  day  and 
even  a  part  of  the  night,  scattering  seed 
that  never  came  up.  He  bought  the 
best  seed  that  was  to  be  had,  but  the 
ground  or  the  wind  or  the  sun  always 
seemed  to  be  wrong,  and  he  despaired  of 
ever  seeing  a  green  shoot.  Still  he  kept 
on  sowing,  though  he  was  very  tired,  for 
this  was  the  business  he  was  called  upon 
to  do.  Finally  he  died  and  went  some- 
where else,  and  at  the  first  minute  of  his 
arrival  he  noticed  the  people  surging  by 
in  crowds,  as  if  they  were  all  going  to 
one  place.  He  felt  light  and  happy,  and 
the  people,  as  he  looked  at  them,  also 
seemed  happy.  But  though  the  place 
where  he  found  himself  was  quite  unlike 
anything  he  had  seen  before,  he  could 
not  stop  to  look  at  it  because  he  was  so 
interested  by  the  moving  crowds.  Finally 
he  touched  the  arm  of  a  man  who  was 
passing  him. 

"  Where  are  they  going  ?"  he  asked. 

The  man  stopped  at  once. 

**  We  are  going,'*  said  he,  "  to  the  play." 

"Ah!  The  play?"  For  he  had  not 
yet  forgotten  what  he  wanted  to  do,  and 
a  play  still  seemed  to  him  one  of  the 
most  desirable  things  in  the  world. 

"  Come  with  us,"  said  the  other. 


"  Will  there  be  room  ?"  asked  the  man, 
as  he  turned  about  and  hastened  with 
the  rest.     "  I  have  no  ticket." 

"There  is  always  room." 

"  Then  ^hy  are  you  all  hurrying  so  ?" 

"  Because  we  are  so  delighted  to  see 
the  play.  We  can  hardly  wait  to  be  in  our 
places  and  talk  about  it  until  it  begins. 
It  is  the  greatest  play  we  have  had." 

"  What  is  it  called  ?" 

"  *  The  Sower.'  And  the  way  it  was 
written  is  the  best  of  all.  You  see  it  really 
happened,  and  one  of  us  saw  it  happen- 
ing.    Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote." 

"  Where  did  it  happen  ?"  asked  theman. 

"  On  the  earth.  Why,  that  is  where 
youVe  been  living,  isn't  it  ?" 

They  came  to  a  large  green  place  sur- 
rounded by  white  columns,  and  sat  down 
together  before  a  great  stage.  The  sun 
was  bright  outside,  and  all  the  shade  was 
the  shade  of  laurels.  Presently  there 
was  a  clapping  of  hands,  and  a  man 
came  in  and  sat  quite  near  them.  He 
smiled  at  the  people  who  greeted  him, 
and  they,  when  they  saw  he  had  with- 
drawn into  his  own  thoughts,  ceased 
looking  at  him.  It  was  as  if  they  rev- 
erenced him  as  much  as  they  loved  him. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  asked  the  newcomer ; 
and  the  other  answered  : 

"  That  is  the  writer  of  the  play." 

"  Has  he  just  returned  from  the  earth?** 

**  No,  he  has  been  here  a  long  time." 
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"  But  you  said  he  saw  the  story  on  the  if  every  one  must  know  it  was  his  story, 

earth  I"  And  as  the  curtain  went  down,  and  men 

"  Yes,  but  his  eyes  are  so  strong  that  and  women  laughed  and  cried  with  happi- 

he  sees  a  long  way  oif.     Now  it  is  going  ness,  this  man  said  to  himself  in  wonder: 

to  begin."  "  But  there  is  one  difference  in  the 

After  that  the  man  could  only  Hsten  play.     All  the  seed  came  up." 

and   look,  for  the   play  was  the   most  "  Yes,"  said  a  voice  at  his  side,  and  he 

beautiful  thing  he  had  ever  imagined,  tumedandsawthe  writer  of  the  play,  who 

It  made  everything  just  and  right  and  was  gazing  at  him  and  smiling  from  the 

wonderful,  and   if  any  discontent  had  eyes  that  could  see  a  long  way  off.     "  Of 

been  in  his  heart,  the  play  would  have  course  it  came  up.     It  always  comes  up." 

stilled  it.     Above  all,  he  was  filled  with  Then  it  seemed  to  the  man  t&at  his 

amazement  because  the  story  was  his  heart  would  break  with  joy,  and  he  asked 

story,  just  as  it  happened,  only  it  was  all  timidly : 

as  it  appeared  to  one  a  long  way  off.  "  Are  you  sure  ?" 

Finally,  he  could  not  look  to  one  side  or  **  Yes,"  said   the   other.     "  It  comes 

the  other,  because  it  seemed  to  him  as  up — after  a  long  time." 

A  DAT  IN  THE    OPEN 

BY  L.   M.   MONTGOMERY 

Ho,  a  day 
Whereon  we  may  up  and  away 
With  a  fetterless  wind  that  is  out  on  the  downs, 
And  there  piping  a  call  to  the  fallow  and  shore. 
Where  the  sea  evermore 

Surgeth  over  the  gray  reef,  and  drowns  *  ^  ,  - 

The  fierce  rocks  with  white  foam; 
It  is  ours  with  untired  feet  to  roam 

Where  the  pines  in  green  gloom  of  wide  vales  make  their  murmuring  home. 
Or  the  pools  that  the  sunlight  hath  kissed 
Mirror  back  a  blue  sky  that  is  winnowed  of  cloud  and  of  mist  I, 

Ho,  a  day 
Whereon  we  may  up  and  away 
Through  the  orient  distances  hazy  and  pied, 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  gypsying  breezes  that  blow 
Here  and  there,  to  and  fro, 
O'er  the  meadows  all  rosy  and  wide. 
Where  a  lyric  of  flowers 
Is  sweet  sung  to  the  frolicking  hours. 

And  the  merry  buds  letter  the  footsteps  of  tiptoeing  showers; 
We  may  climb  where  the  steep  is  beset 
With  a  turbulent  waterfall,  loving  to  clamor  and  fretl 

Ho,  a  day 
Whereon  we  may  up  and  away 
To  the  year  that  is  holding  her  cup  of  wild  wine; 
If  we  drink  we  shall  be  as  the  gods  of  the  wold 
In  the  blithe  days  of  old, 
Elate  with  a  laughter  divine ; 
Yea,  and  then  we  shall  know 
The  rare  magic  of  solitude  so 

We  shall  nevermore  wish  its  delight  and  its  dreams  to  forego. 
And  our  blood  will  upstir  and  upleap 
With  a  fellowship  splendid,  a  gladness  impassioned  and  deep  I 
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DOCTOR     MARIGOLD'S     PRE- 
SCRIPTIONS 

BT  CHARLES  DICKENS 
WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  HAMILTON   W.   MABIE 

IF  the  number  of  copies  sold  affords  a  basis  for  opinion,  the  books  of  Charles 
Dickens  are  more  widely  read  to-day  in  England  than  during  his  lifetime,  when 
his  popularity  was  regarded  as  unique  in  the  history  of  English  writing.  It  is 
almost  inevitable  that  a  great  enthusiasm  for  a  man  in  any  walk  of  life  should  be 
followed  by  a  reaction  when  he  disappears  from  the  stage  of  action  and  the  spell  of 
his  personality  is  no  longer  felt.  Idolatry  is  the  mother  of  iconoclasm,  and  sooner 
or  later  fierce-ti>  dd  reformers  invade  the  temple  and  with  sacrilegious  hands  tear 
down  the  image  and  scatter  the  votive  offerings.  For  a  time  after  the  death  of 
Dickens  his  reputation  suffered  many  things  at  the  hands  of  critics,  some  of  whom 
were  wont  to  declare^  with  that  air  of  superiority  which  never  loses  its  interest  for 
those  who  enjoy  the  self-revelations  of  criticism,  that  he  was  steei)ed  in  sentimen- 
taJism,  exaggeration,  and  humanitarianism ;  drowned,  as  it  were,  in  .the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  All  these  charges  could  be  proved  in  the  hig^  court  of  ultimate 
judgment  \  there  is  the  evidence  of  "  Dombey  and  Son,"  of  **  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  of  chapters  and  passages  scattered  through  all  the  books.  Andrew  Lang 
accuses  Dickens  of  "  wallowing  naked  in  the  pathetic,"  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  he  wades  in  at  times  beyond  his  depth.  But  Dickens  is  saved,  as  Scott  has 
been  saved,  by  certain  large  endowments  of  human  feeling,  insight,  imagination, 
humor,  and  power  of  portraiture.  The  critics  were  so  eager  in  their  pursuit  of 
the  craftsman  that  they  ran  in  full  cry  past  the  genius  of  the  man,  and  long  ago 
they  began  to  steal  quietly  back,  as  if  they  had  never  made  the  welkin  ring  with 
their  bayings. 

Meanwhile  the  selective  process  of  time  has  quietly  sifted  the  grain  from  the 
chaff;  has  dropped  the  sentimental,  exaggerated,  and  unreal  work,  and  set  the 
stamp  of  fame  on  what  was  characteristic,  not  of  the  mannerisms,  but  of  the  genius 
of  Dickens.  "  David  Copperfield,"  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  "  Our  Mutual  Friend," 
and  "  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  have  a  long  life  before  them.  The  brilliant  story 
of  Sidney  Carton  is  a  tour  deforce  rather  than  a  creation  of  the  Dickens  gemus  ;  it 
shows  the  inffuence  of  Carlyle's  powerful  and  dramatic  rendering  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  but  it  has  such  vitality  of  portraiture,  such  inherent  nobility,  such 
interest  of  incident  and  narrative,  that  it  will  long  survive  as  an  evidence  of  the 
power  of  Pickens  to  use  material  not  vitally  related  to  him  as  if  it  were  his  own. 

The  note  of  exaggeration  in  Dickens  was  due  in  part  to  his  overflowing  vitality 
and  in  part  to  a  certain  lack  of  taste  in  the  man.  Those  'who  heard  him  read 
"  Dr.  Marigold  "  will  never  forget  with  what  consummate  skill  he  liberated  the  little 
group  in  the  cart  from  the  book  and  set  them  moving  like  living  creatures  before 
the  eye  ; ,  nor  will  they  forget  the  over-emphasis  of  the  heavy  double  chain  of  gold 
across  the  waistcoat,  and  the  excess  of  flowers  in  the  lapel  of  the  coat.  But  these 
things  Mrere  forgotten  in  the  living  power  of  a  dramatic  artist  who  would  have 
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made  a  place  for  himself  on  the  stage  if  he  had  not  made  it  in  a  kindred  art  The 
kindness;  the  deep  and  contagious  hwnan  interest;  the  broad  humor,  full  of 
laughter  and  never  far  from  tears ;  the  wonderful  power  of  vizualizing  places  and 
people — these  survive  as  the  memories  of  those  fascinating  readings. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  Cruikshank  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
impression  of  exaggeration  in  many  of  Dickens's  most  striking  and  popular  charac- 
ters. The  illustrations  were  as  rich  in  humor  as  the  text  in  which  they  were  set ; 
but  they  emphasized  every  line  that  was  out  of  normal  drawing,  and  threw  the 
exaggerations  into  bold  relief  by  diverting  attention  from  the  accessories  and  back- 
ground which  gave  the  human  figures  their  setting.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  humorous  studies  in  Dickens's  novels  need  the  gloss  of  the  life  they  repro- 
duced ;  the  form  and  habit  of  that  life  have  gpreatly  changed,  but  enough  remains  to 
give  valuable  clues  to  the  student  of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers."  In  the  stable  3rards 
of  the  old  inns  there  are  figures  which  make  one  realize  how  faithfully  Dickens 
could  draw  from  the  life ;  on  the  highways  one  continually  comes  upon  men  who 
have  strayed  out  of  the  stories ;  and  a  day  in  the  East  End  of  London  makes  the 
oddest  and  most  unreal  of  the  novelist's  semi-humorous,  semi-tragical  creations 
credible.  Times  and  tastes  have  changed ;  a  new  point  of  view  has  been  reached ; 
another  and  far  more  sophisticated  manner  has  succeeded  the  broad,  leisurely* 
effective  style  of  the  author  of  "  Dr.  Marigold ;"  but  the  vitality  of  heart,  imagination, 
and  style  of  this  master  of  laughter  and  of  tears  has  not  parted  with  its  power  in 
losing  its  novelty.  The  story  or  sketch,  as  reprinted  here,  has  been  shortened  by 
the  omission  of  passages  not  essential  to  its  development  H.  W.  M. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TO   BE  TAKEN    IMMEDIATELY 

I  AM  a  Cheap  Jack,  and  my  own 
father's  name  was  Willum  Marigold. 
It  was  in  his  lifetime  supposed  by 
some  that  his  name  was  William,  but  my 
own  father  always  consistently  said,  No,  it 
was  Willum.  Ort  which  point  I  content 
myself  with  looking  at  the  argument  this 
way :  If  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  know 
his  own  name  in  a  free  country,  how 
much  is  he  allowed  to  know  in  a  land  of 
slavery  ? 

I  was  bom  on  the  Queen's  highway, 
but  it  was  the  King's  at  that  time.  A 
doctor  was  fetched  to  my  own  mother  by 
my  own  father,  when  it  took  place  on  a 
common;  and  in  consequence  of  his 
being  a  very  kind  gentleman,  and  accept- 
ing no  fee  but  a  tea-tsay,  I  was  named 
Doctor,  out  of  gratitude  and  compliment 
to  him.  There  you  have  me.  Doctor 
Marigold. 

I  am  at  present  a  middle-aged  man  of 
a  broadish  build,  in  cords,  leggings,  and 
a  sleeved  waistcoat  the  strings  of  which 


is  always  gone  behind.  Repair  them 
how  you  will,  they  go  like  fiddle-strings. 
You  have  been  to  the  theater,  and  you 
have  seen  one  of  the  wiolin-players  screw 
up  his  wiolin,  after  listening  to  it  as  if  it 
had  been  whispering  the  secret  to  him 
that  it  feared  it  was  out  of  order,  and' 
then  you  have  heard  it  snap.  That's 
as  exactly  similar  to  my  waistcoat  as  a 
waistcoat  and  a  wiolin  can  be  like,  one 
another. 

I  am  partial  to  a  white  hat,  and  I  like 
a  shawl  round  my  neck  wore  loose  and 
easy.  Sitting  down  is  my  favorite  pos- 
ture. If  I  have  a  taste  in  point  of  per- 
sonal jewelry,  it  ismother-of-pearl  buttons. 
There  you  have  me  again,  as  laige  as  life. 

The  doctor  having  accepted  a  tea- 
tray,  you'll  guess  that  my  father  was  a 
Cheap  Jack  before  me.  You  are  right 
He  was.  It  was  a  pretty  tray.  It  rep- 
resented a  large  lady  going  along  a  ser- 
pentine up-hill  gravel-walk,  to  attend  a 
little  church.  Two  swans  had  likewise 
come  astray  with  the  same  intentions. 
When  I  call  her  a  large  lady  I  don't  mean 
in  point  of  breadth,  for  there  she  fell 
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below  my  views,  but  she  more  than  made 
it  up  in  height ;  her  height  and  slimness 
was — in  short  the  height  of  both. 

I  often  saw  that  tray,  after  I  was  the 
innocently  smiling  cause  (or  more  likely 
screeching  one)  of  the  doctor's  standing 
it  up  on  a  table  against  the  wall  in  his 
consulting-room.  Whenever  my  own 
father  and  mother  were  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  I  used  to  put  my  head  (I 
have  heard  my  own  mother  say  it  was 
flaxen  curls  at  that  time,  though  you 
wouldn't  know  an  old  hearUi-broom  from 
it  now  until  you  come  to  the  handle,  and 
found  it  wasn't  me)  in  at  the  doctor's 
door,  and  the  doctor  was  always  glad  to 
see  me,  and  said,  "  Aha,  my  brother  prac- 
titioner I  Come  in,  little  M.D.  How 
are  your  inclinations  as  to  sixpence  ?" 

You  can't  go  on  forever,  you'll  find,  nor 
yet  could  my  father  nor  yet  my  mother. 
If  you  don't  go  ofif  as  a  whole  when  you 
are  about  due,  you're  liable  to  go  off  in 
part,  and  two  to  one  your  head's  the 
part.  Gradually  my  father  went  off  his, 
and  my  mother  went  off  hers.  It  was  in 
a  harmless  way,  but  it  put  out  the  family 
where  I  boarded  them.  The  old  couple, 
though  retired,  got  to  be  wholly  and  solely 
devoted  to  the  Cheap  Jack  business,  and 
were  always  selling  the  family  off.  When- 
ever the  cloth  was  laid  for  dinner,  my 
father  began  rattling  the  plates  and 
dishes,  as  we  do  in  our  line  when  we 
put  up  crockery  for  a  bid,  only  he  had 
lost  the  trick  of  it,  and  mostly  let  'em 
drop  and  broke  'em.  As  the  old  lady 
had  been  used  to  sit  in  the  cart,  and 
hand  the  articles  out  one  by  one  to  the 
old  gentleman  on  the  footboard  to  sell, 
just  in  the  same  way  she  handed  him 
every  item  of  the  family's  property,  and 
they  disposed  of  it  in  their  own  imagi- 
nations from  morning  to  night.  At  last 
the  old  gentleman,  lying  bedridden  in  the 
same  room  with  the  old  lady,  cries  out 
in  the  old  patter,  fluent,  after  having  been 
silent  for  two  days  and  nights:  "Now 
here,  my  jolly  companions  every  one — 
which  the  Nightingale  club  in  a  village 
was  held.  At  the  sign  of  the  Cabbage 
and  Shears,  Where  the  singers  no  doubt 
would  have  gpreatly  excelled.  But  for 
want  of  taste,  voices,  and  ears — now, 
here,  my  jolly  companions,  every  one,  is 
a  working  model  of  a  used-up  old  Cheap 


Jack,  without  a  tooth  in  his  head,  and 
with  a  pain  in  every  bone :  so  like  lite 
that  it  would  be  just  as  good  if  it  wasn't 
better,  just  as  bad  if  it  wasn't  worse,  and 
just  as  new  if  it  wasn't  worn  out.  Bid 
for  the  working  model  of  the  old  Cheap 
Jack,  who  has  drunk  more  gunpowder- 
tea  with  the  ladies  in  his  time  than 
would  blow  the  lid  off  a  washerwoman's 
copper,  and  carry  it  as  many  thousands  of 
miles  higher  than  the  moon  as  naught  nix 
naught,  divided  by  the  national  debt, 
carry  nothing  to  the  poor-rates,  three 
under,  and  two  over.  Now,  my  hearts  of 
oak  and  men  of  straw,  what  do  you  say 
for  the  lot?  Two  shillings,  a  shilling, 
tenpence,  eightpence,  sixpence,  four- 
pence.  Twopence?  Who  said  twopence  ? 
The  gentleman  in  the  scarecrow's  hat  ? 
I  am  ashamed  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
scarecrow's  hat.  I  really  am  ashamed 
of  him  for  his  want  of  public  spirit.  Now 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  with  you.  Come  I 
I'll  throw  you  in  a  working  model  of  a  old 
woman  that  was  married  to  the  old  Cheap 
Jack  so  long  ago  that  upon  my  word  and 
honor  it  took  place  in  Noah's  Ark,  before 
the  Unicom  could  get  in  to  forbid  the 
banns  by  blowing  a  tune  upon  his  horn. 
There  now  I  Come  I  What  do  you  say 
for  both  ?  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  with 
you.  I  don't  bear  you  malice  for  being 
so  backward.  Here  I  If  you  make  me 
a  bid  that'll  only  reflect  a  little  credit  on 
your  town,  I'll  throw  you  in  a  warming- 
pan  for  nothing,  and  lend  you  a  toasting- 
fork  for  life.  Now  come  ;  what  do  you 
say  after  that  splendid  offer  ?  Say  two 
pound,  say  thirty  shillings,  say  a  pound, 
say  ten  shillings,  say  five,  say  two  and 
six.  You  don't  say  even  two  and  six  ? 
You  say  two  and  three  ?  No.  You 
sha'n't  have  the  lot  for  two  and  three.  I'd 
sooner  give  it  t^  you,  if  you  was  good- 
looking  enough.  Here!  Missis!  Chuck 
the  old  man  and  woman  into  the  cart, 
put  the  horse  to,  and  drive  'em  away  and 
bury  'em  1"  Such  were  the  last  words 
of  Willum  Marigold,  my  own  father,  and 
they  were  carried  out  by  him  and  by  his 
wife,  my  own  mother,  on  one  and  the 
same  day,  as  I  ought  to  know,  having 
followed  as  mourner.  ' 

I  courted  my  wife  from  the  footboard 
of  the  cart.  I  did  indeed.  She  was  a 
Suffolk  young  woman,  and  it  was  in  Ips- 
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wich  market-place  right  opposite  the  corn- 
chandler's  shop.  I  had  noticed  her  up 
at  a  window  last  Saturday  that  was, 
appreciating  highly.  I  had  took  to  her, 
and  I  had  said  to  myself,  "  If  not  already 
disposed  of,  I'll  have  that  lot"  Next 
Saturday  that  come,  I  pitched  the  cart  on 
the  same  pitch,  and  I  was  in  very  high 
feather  indeed,  keeping  'em  laughing  the 
whole  of  the  time,  and  getting  off  the 
goods  briskly!  At  last  I  took  out  of  my 
waistcoat-pocket  a  small  lot  wrapped  in 
soft  paper,  and  I  put  it  this  way  (looking 
up  at  the  window  where  she  was).  "  Now 
here,  my  blooming  English  maidens,  is 
an  article,  the  last  article  of  the  present 
evening's  sale,  which  I  offer  to  only  you, 
the  lovely  Suffolk  Dumplings  biling  over 
with  beauty,  and  I  won't  take  a  bid  of  a 
thousand  pounds  for  from  any  man  alive. 
Now  what  is  it  ?  Why,  I'll  tell  you  what 
it  is.  It's  made  of  fine  gold,  and  it's  not 
broke,  though  there's  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  it's  stronger  than  any  fetter  that 
ever  was  forged,  though  it's  smaller  than 
any  finger  in  my  set  of  ten.  Why  ten  ? 
Because,  when  my  parents  made  over  my 
property  to  me,  I  tell  you  true,  there  was 
twelve  sheets,  twelve  towels,  twelve  table- 
cloths, twelve  knives,  twelve  forks,  twelve 
tablespoons,  and  twelve  teaspoons,  but 
my  set  of  fingers  was  two  short  of  a 
dozen,  and  could  never  since  be  matched. 
Now  what  else  is  it  ?  Come,  I'll  tell  you. 
It's  a  hoop  of  solid  gold,  wrapped  in  a 
silver  curl-paper,  that  I  myself  took  off 
the  shining  locks  of  the  ever  beautiful 
old  lady  in  Threadneedle  Street,  London 
city ;  I  wouldn't  tell  you  so  if  I  hadn't 
the  paper  to  show,  or  you  mightn't 
believe,  it  even  of  me.  Now  what  else 
is  it  ?  It's  a  man-trap  and  a  handcuff, 
the  parish  stocks  and  a  leg-lock,  all  in 
gold  and  all  in  one.  Now  what  else  is  it  ? 
It's  a  wedding-ring.  Now  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'm  a-going  to  do  with  it.  I'm  not 
a-going  to  offer  this  lot  for  money ;  but  I 
mean  to  give  it  to  the  next  of  you  beauties 
that  laughs,  and  I'll  pay  her  a  visit  to- 
morrow morning  at  exactly  half  a^ler  nine 
o'clock  as  the  chimes  go,  and  I'll  take 
her  out  for  a  walk  to  put  up  the  banns." 
She  laughed,  and  got  the  ring  handed 
up  to  her.  When  I  called  in  the  morn- 
ing she  says,  "  O  dear !  It's  never  you, 
and  you  never  mean  it  ?"     "  It's  ever 


me,"  says  I,  "  and  I  am  ever  yours,  and  I 
ever  mean  it"  So  we  got  married,  after 
being  put  up  three  times — which,  by  the 
by,  is  quite  in  the  Cheap  Jack  way  again, 
and  shows  once  more  how  the  Cheap 
Jack  customs  pervade  society. 

She  wasn't  a  bad  wife,  but  she  had  a 
temper.  If  she  could  have  parted  with 
that  one  article  at  a  sacrifice,  I  wouldn't 
have  swopped  her  away  in  exchange  for 
any  other  woman  in  England.  Not  that 
I  ever  did  swop  her  away,  for  we  lived 
together  till  she  died,  and  that  was  thir- 
teen year.  Now,  my  lords  and  ladies  and 
gentlefolks  all,  I'll  let  you  into  a  secret, 
though  you  won't  believe  it.  Thirteen 
year  of  temper  in  a  Palace  would  try  the 
worst  of  you,  but  thirteen  year  of  temper 
in  a  Cart  would  try  the  best  of  you.  You 
are  kept  so  very  close  to  it  in  a  cart,  you 
see.  There 's  thousands  of  couples  among 
you  getting  on  like  sweet  ile  upon  a  whet- 
stone in  houses  five  and  six  pairs  of  stairs 
high,  that  would  go  to  the  Divorce  Court 
in  a  cart.  Whether  the  jolting  makes  it 
worse,  I  don't  undertake  to  decide ;  but 
in  a  cart  it  does  come  home  to  you,  and 
stick  to  you.  Wiolence  in  a  cart  is  so 
wiolent,  and  aggrawation  m  a  cart  is  so 
aggrawating. 

We  might  have  had  such  a  pleasant 
life  I  A  roomy  cart,  with  the  large  goods 
hung  outside,  and  the  bed  slung  under- 
neath it  when  on  the  road,  an  iron  pot  and 
a  kettle,  a  fireplace  for  the  cold  weather, 
a  chimney  for  the  smoke,  a  hanging-shelf 
and  a  cupboard,  a  dog  and  a  horse. 
What  more  do  you  want  ?  You  draw  off 
upon  a  bit  of  turf  in  a  green  lane  or  by 
the  roadside,  you  hobble*  your  old  horse 
and  turn  him  grazing,  you  light  your  fire 
upon  the  ashes  of  the  last  visitors,  you 
cook  your  stew,  and  you  wouldn't  call 
the  Emperor  of  France  your  father.  But 
have  a  temper  in  the  cart,  flinging  lan- 
•mage  and  the  hardest  goods  in  stock 
at ,  ou,  and  where  are  you  then  ?  Put  a 
name  to  your  feelings. 

My  dog  knew  as  well  when  she  was  on 
the  turn  as  I  did.  Before  she  broke  out, 
he  would  give  a  howl,  and  bolt  How  he 
knew  it,  was  a  mystery  to  me ;  but  the 
sure  and  certain  knowledge  of  it  would 
wake  him  out  of  his  soundest  sleep,  and 
he  would  give  a  howl,  and  bolt  At  such 
times  I  wished  I  was  him. 
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The  worst  of  it  was,  we  had  a  daughter 
born  to  us,  and  I  love  children  with  all 
my  heart.  When  she  was  in  her  furies 
she  beat  the  child.  This  got  to  be  so 
shocking,  as  the  child  got  to  be  four  or 
five  year  old,  that  I  have  many  a  time 
gone  on  with  my  whip  over  my  shoulder, 
at  the  old  horse's  head,  sobbing  and  cry- 
ing worse  than  ever  little  Sophy  did.  For 
how  could  I  prevent  it  ?  Such  a  thing  is 
not  to  be  tried  with  such  a  temper — in 
a  cart — without  coming  to  a  fight.  It*s 
in  the  natural  size  and  formation  of  a 
cart  to  bring  it  to  a  fight.  And  then  the 
poor  child  got  worse  terrified  than  before, 
as  well  as  worse  hurt  generally,  and  her 
mother  made  complaints  to  the  next  peo- 
ple we  lighted  on,  and  the  word  went 
round,  "  Here's  a  wretch  of  a  Cheap  Jack 
been  a-beating  his  wife." 

Little  Sophy  was  such  a  brave  child  ! 
She  grew  to  be  quite  devoted  to  her  poor 
father,  though  he  could  do  so  little  to 
help  her.  She  had  a  wonderful  quantity 
of  shining,  dark  hair,  all  curling  natural 
about  her.  It  is  quite  astonishing  to  me 
now  that  I  didn't  go  tearing  mad  when 
I  used  to  see  her  run  from  her  mother 
before  the  cart,  and  her  mother  catch  her 
by  this  hair,  and  pull  her  down  by  it,  and 
beat  her. 

Such  a  brave  child  I  said  she  was  I 
Ah  I  with  reason. 

"  Don't  you  mind  next  time,  father 
dear,"  she  would  whisper  to  me,  with  her 
little  face  still  flushed,  and  her  bright 
eyes  still  wet ;  **  if  I  don't  cry  out,  you 
may  know  I  am  not  much  hurt.  And 
even  if  I  do  cry  out,  it  will  only  be  to  get 
mother  to  let  go  and  leave  off."  What 
I  have  seen  the  little  spirit  bear — for  me 
— without  crying  out  1 

Yet,  in  other  respects,  her  mother  took 
great  care  of  her.  Her  clothes  were 
always  clean  and  neat,  and  her  mother 
was  never  tired  of  working  at  'em.  Such 
is  the  inconsistency  in  things.  Our  being 
down  in  the  marsh  country  in  unhealthy 
weather,  I  consider  the  cause  of  Sophy's 
taking  bad  low  fever ;  but,  however  she 
took  it,  once  she  got  it  she  turned  away 
from  her  mother  for  evermore,  and 
nothingwould  persuade  her  to  be  touched 
by  her  mother's  hand.  She  would  shiver 
and  say,  "No,  no,  no,"  when  it  was 
offered  at,  and  would  hide  her  face  on 
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my  shoulder,  and  hold  me  tighter  round 
the  neck. 

The  Cheap  Jack  business  had  been 
worse  than  ever  I  had  known  it,  what 
with  one  thing  and  what  with  another 
(and  not  least  with  railroads,  which  will 
cut  it  all  to  pieces,  I  expect,  at  last),  and 
I  was  run  dry  of  money.  For  which 
reason,  one  night  at  that  period  of  little 
Sophy's  being  so  bad,  either  we  must 
have  come  to  a  deadlock  for  victuals  and 
drink,  or  I  must  have  pitched  the  cart  as 
I  did. 

I  couldn't  get  the  dear  child  to  lie 
down  or  leave  go  of  me,  and  indeed  I 
hadn't  the  heart  to  try,  so  I  stepped  out 
on  the  footboard  with  her  holding  round 
my  neck.  They  all  set  up  a  laugh  when 
they  see  us,  and  one  chuckle-headed 
Joskin  (that  I  hated  for  it)  made  the 
bidding,  "  Tuppence  for  her  1" 

"  Now,  you  country  boobies,"  says  I, 
feeling  as  if  my  heart  was  a  heavy  weight 
at  the  end  of  a  broken  sash-line,  "  I  give 
you  notice  that  I  am  a-going  to  charm 
the  money  out  of  your  pockets,  and  to 
give  you  so  much  more  than  your  money's 
worth  that  you'll  only  persuade  your- 
selves to  draw  your  Saturday  night's 
wages  ever  again  arterwards  by  the  hopes 
of  meeting  me  to  lay  'em  out  with,  which 
you  never  will,  and  why  not  ?  Because 
I've  made  my  fortune  by  selling  ray 
goods  on  a  large  scale  for  seventy-five 
per  cent,  less  than  I  give  for  'em,  and  I 
am  consequently  to  be  elevated  to  the 
House  of  Peers  next  week,  by  the  title  of 
the  Duke  of  Cheap  and  Markis  Jack- 
aloorul.  Now  let's  know  what  you  want 
to-night,  and  you  shall  have  it.  But  first 
of  all,  shall  I  tell  you  why  I  have  got 
this  little  girl  round  my  neck  ?  You  don't 
want  to  know?  Then  you  shall.  She 
belongs  to  the  Fairies.  She's  a  fortune- 
teller. ^  She  can  tell  me  all  about  you  in 
a  whisper,  and  can  put  me  up  to  whether 
you're  going  to  buy  a  lot  or  leave  it. 
Now  do  you  want  a  saw  ?  No,  she  says 
you  don't,  because  you're  too  clumsy  to 
use  one.  Else  here's  a  saw  which  would 
be  a  lifelong  blessing  to  a  handy  man,  at 
four  shillings,  at  three  and  six,  at  three, 
at  two  and  six,  at  two,  at  eighteen-pence. 
But  none  of  you  shall  have  it  at  any 
price,  on  account  of  your  well-known 
awkwardness,  which  would  make  it  man- 
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slaughter.  The  same  objection  applies 
to  this  set  of  three  planes  which  I  wjn't 
let  you  have  neither,  so  don't  bid  for  'em. 
Now  I  am  a-going  to  ask  her  what  you  do 
want."  (Then  I  whispered,  "  Your  head 
bums  so  that  I  am  afraid  it  hurts  you 
bad,  my  pet,"  and  she  answered,  without 
opening  her  heavy  eyes,  "  Just  a  little, 
father.")  "  O  I  This  little  fortune-teller 
says  it's  a  memorandum-book  you  want. 
Then  why  didn't  you  mention  It?  Here 
it  is.  Look  at  it.  Two  hundred  super- 
fine, hot-pressed,  wire- wove  pages — if  you 
don't  believe  me,  count  'em — ready  ruled 
for  your  expenses,  an  everlastingly 
pointed  pencil  to  put  'em  down  with,  a 
double-bladed  penknife  to  scratch  'em 
out  with,  a  book  of  printed  tables  to  cal- 
culate your  income  with,  and  a  camp- 
stool  to  sit  down  upon  while  you  g^ve 
your  mind  to  it  1  Stop  I  And  an  umbrella 
to  keep  the  moon  off  when  you  give 
your  mind  to  it  on  a  pitch-dark  night. 
Now  I  won't  ask  you  how  much  for  the 
lot,  but  how  little  ?  How  little  are  you 
thinking  of?  Don't  be  ashamed  to  men- 
tion it,  because  my  fortune-teller  knows 
already."  (Then,  making  believe  to 
whisper,  I  kissed  her,  and  she  kissed  me.) 
**  Why,  she  says  you  are  thinking  of  as 
little  as  three  and  threepence  1  I  couldn't 
have  believed  it,  even  of  you,  unless  she 
told  me.  Three  and  threepence  I  And 
a  set  of  printed  tables  in  the  lot  that'll 
calculate  your  income  up  to  forty  thou- 
sand a  year  1  With  an  income  of  forty 
thousand  a  year,  you  grudge  three  and 
sixpence.  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  my 
opinion.  I  so  despise  the  threepence, 
that  I'd  sooner  take  three  shillings. 
There.  For  three  shillings,  three  shil- 
lings, three  shillings  1  Gone.  Hand  'em 
over  to  the  lucky  man." 

As  there  had  been  no  bid  at  all,  every- 
body looked  about  and  grinned  at  every- 
body, while  I  touched  little  Sophy's  face 
and  asked  her  if  she  felt  faint,  or  giddy. 
**  Not  very,  father.  It  will  soon  be  over." 
Then,  turning  from  the  pretty,  patient 
eyes,  which  were  opened  now,  and  see- 
ing nothing  but  grins  across  my  lighted 
grease-pot,  I  went  on  again  in  my  Cheap 
Jack  style.  "  Where's  the  butcher  ?" 
(My  sorrowful  eye  had  just  caught  sight 
of  a  fat  young  butcher  on  the  outside  of 
the  crowd.)     "  She  says  the  good  luck  is 


the  butcher's.  Wherfe  is  he  ?"  Every- 
body handed  on  the  blushing  butcher  to 
the  front,  and  there  was  a  roar,  and  the 
butcher  felt  himself  obliged  to  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  take  the  lot 
The  party  so  picked  out,  in  general,  does 
feel  obliged  to  take  the  lot — good  four 
times  out  of  six.  Then  we  had-  another 
lot,  the  counterpart  of  that  one,  and  sold 
it  sixpence  cheaper,  which  is  always  wery 
much  enjoyed.  Then  we  had  the  spec- 
tacles. It  ain't  a  special  profitable  lot, 
but  I  put  'em  on,  and  I  see  what  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  going  to 
take  off  the  taxes,  and  I  see  what  the 
sweetheart  of  the  young  woman  in  the 
shawl  is  doing  at  home,  and  I  see  what 
the  Bishops  has  got  for  dinner,  and  a 
deal  more  that  seldom  fails  to  fetch  'em 
up  in  their  spirits ;  and  the  better  their 
spirits,  the  better  their  bids.  Then  we 
had  the  ladies'  lot — the  teapot,  tea-caddy, 
glass  sugar-basin,  half  a  dozen  spoons, 
and  caudle-cup — and  all  the  time  I  was 
making  similar  excuses  to  give  a  look  or 
two  and  say  a  word  or  two  to  my  poor 
child.  It  was  while  the  second  ladies' 
lot  was  holding  'em  enchained  that  I  felt 
her  lift  herself  a  little  on  my  shoulder,  to 
look  across  the  dark  street.  "What 
troubles  you,  darling?"  "Nothing 
troubles  me,  father.  I  am  not  at  all 
troubled.  But  don't  I  see  a  pretty 
churchyard  over  there?"  "Yes,  my 
dear."  "  Kiss  me  twice,  dear  father,  and 
lay  me  down  to  rest  upon  that  church- 
yard grass  so  soft  and  green."  I  stag- 
gered back  into  the  cart  with  her  head 
dropped  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  says  to 
her  mother,  "Quick!  Shut  the  door  I 
Don't  let  those  laughing  people  see!" 
"What's  the  matter?"  she  cries.  "O 
woman,  woman,"  I  tells  her,  "you'll 
never  catch  my  little  Sophy  by  her  hair 
again,  for  she  has  flown  away  from 
you  1" 

Maybe  those  were  harder  words  than 
I  meant  'em ;  but  from  that  time  forth 
my  wife  took  to  brooding,  and  would  sit 
in  the  cart  or  walk  beside  it,  hours  at  a 
stretch,  with  her  arms  crossed,  and  her 
eyes  looking  on  the  ground.  Wlien  her 
furies  took  her  (which  was  rather  sel- 
domer  than  before),  they  took  her  in  a 
new  way,  and  she  banged  herself  about 
to  that  extent  that  I  was  forced  to  hold 
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her.  She  got  none  the  better  for  a  little 
drink  now  and  then,  and  through  some 
years  I  used  to  wonder,  as  I  plodded 
along  at  the  old  horse's  head,  whether 
there  was  many  carts  upon  the  road 
that  held  so  much  dreariness  as  mine,  for 
all  my  being  looked  up  to  as  the  King  of 
the  Cheap  Jacks.  So  sad  our  lives  went 
on  till  one  summer  evening,  when,  as  we 
were  coming  into  Exeter,  out  of  the  far- 
ther West  of  England,  we  saw  a  woman 
beating  a  child  in  a  cruel  manner,  who 
screamed,  "  Don't  beat  me  1  O  mother, 
mother,  mother  1"  Then  my  wife  stopped 
her  ears,  and  ran  away  like  a  wild  thing, 
and  next  day  she  was  found  in  the  river. 

Me  and  my  dog  were  all  the  company 
left  in  the  cart  now ;  and  the  dog  learned 
to  give  a  short  bark  when  they  wouldn't 
bid,  and  to  give  another  and  a  nod  of 
his  head  when  I  asked  him,  **  Who  said 
half  a  crown  ?  Are  you  the  gentleman, 
sir,  that  offered  half  a  crown?"  He 
attained  to  an  immense  height  of  popu- 
larity, and  I  shall  always  believe  taught 
himself  entirely  out  of  his  own  head  to 
growl  at  any  p>erson  in  the  crowd  that 
bid  as  low  as  sixpence.  But  he  got  to 
be  well  on  in  years,  and  one  night  when 
I  was  conwulsing  York  with  the  spec- 
tacles, he  took  a  conwulsion  on  his  own 
account  upon  the  very  footboard  by  me, 
and  it  finished  him. 

Being  naturally  of  a  tender  turn,  I  had 
dreadful  lonely  feelings  on  me  arter  this. 
I  conquered  'em  at  selling  times,  having 
a  reputation  to  keep  (not  to  mention 
keeping  myself),  but  they  got  me  down  in 
private,  and  rolled  upon  me.  That's 
often  the  way  with  us  public  characters. 
See  us  on  the  footboard,  and  you'd  give 
pretty  well  anything  you  possess  to  be 
us.  See  us  off  the  footboard,  and  you'd 
add  a  trifle  to  be  off  your  bargain.  It 
was  under  those  circumstances  that  I 
come  acquainted  with  a  giant.  I  might 
have  been  too  high  to  fall  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  had  it  not  been  for  my 
lonely  feelings.  For  the  general  rule  is, 
going  round  the  country,  to  draw  the 
line  at  dressing  up.  When  a  man  can't 
trust  his  getting  a  living  to  his  undis- 
guised abilities,  you  consider  him  below 
your  sort  And  this  giant  when  on  view 
figured  as  a  Roman. 

He  was  a  languid  young  man,  which  I 


attribute  to  the  distance  betwixt  his 
extremities.  He  had  a  little  head  and 
less  in  it,  he  had  weak  eyes  and  weak 
knees,  and  altogether  you  couldn't  look 
at  him  without  feeling  that  there  was 
greatly  too  much  of  him  both  for  his  joints 
and  his  mind.  But  he  was  an  amiable 
though  timid  young  man  (his  mother  let 
him  out,  and  spent  the  money),  and  we 
come  acquainted  when  he  was  walking 
to  ease  the  horse  betwixt  two  fairs.  He 
was  called  Rinaldo  di  Velasco,  his  name 
being  Pickleson. 

This  giant,  otherwise  Pickleson,  men- 
tioned to  me  under  the  seal  of  confidence 
that,  beyond  being  a  burden  to  himself, 
his  life  was  made  a  burden  to  him  by  the 
cruelty  of  his  master  towards  a  step- 
daughter who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  Her 
mother  was  dead,  and  she  had  no  living 
soul  to  take  her  part,  and  was  used  most 
hard.  She  traveled  with  her  master's 
caravan  only  because  there  was  nowhere 
to  leave  her,  and  this  giant,  otherwise 
Pickleson,  did  go  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  his  master  often  tried  to  lose  her. 
He  was  such  a  very  languid  young  man 
that  I  don't  know  how  long  it  didn't  take 
him  to  get  this  story  out,  but  it  passed 
through  his  defective  circulation  to  his 
top  extremity  in  course  of  time. 

When  I  heard  this  account  from  the 
giant,  otherwise  Pickleson,  and  likewise 
that  the  poor  girl  had  beautiful  long  dark 
hair,  and  was  often  pulled  down  by  it  and 
beaten,  I  couldn't  see  the  giant  dirough 
what  stood  in  my  eyes.  Having  wiped 
'em,  I  give  him  sixpence  (for  he  was  kept 
as  short  as  he  was  long),  and  he  laid  it 
out  in  two  threepenn'orths  of  gin-and- 
water,  which  so  brisked  him  up  that  he 
sang  the  Favorite  Comic  of  Shivery 
Shakey,  ain't  it  cold  ? — a  popular  effect 
which  his  master  had  tried  every  other 
means  to  get  out  of  him  as  a  Roman 
wholly  in  vain. 

His  master's  name  was  Mim,  a  wery 
hoarse  man,  and  I  knew  him  to  speak  to. 
I  went  to  that  Fair  as  a  mere  civilian, 
leaving  the  cart  outside  the  town,  and 
I  looked  about  the  back  of  the  Vans  while 
the  performing  was  going  on,  and  at  last, 
sitting  dozing  against  a  muddy  cart-wheel, 
I  come  upon  the  poor  girl  who  was  deaf 
and  dumb.  At  the  first  look  I  might 
almost  have  judged  that  she  had  escaped 
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from  the  Wild  Beast  Show ;  but  at  the 
second  I  thought  better  of  her,  and 
thought  that  if  she  was  more  cared  for 
and  more  kindly  used  she  would  be  like 
my  child.  She  was  just  the  same  age 
that  my  own  daughter  would  have  been, 
if  her  pretty  head  had  not  fell  down  upon 
my  shoulder  that  unfortunate  night. 

To  cut  it  short,  I  spoke  confidential 
to  Mim  while  he  was  beating  the  gong 
outside  betwixt  two  lots  of  Pickleson's 
publics,  and  I  put  it  to  him,  "  She  lies 
heavy  on  your  own  hands ;  what'll  you 
take  for  her  ?"  Mim  was  a  most  ferocious 
swearer.  Suppressing  that  part  of  his 
reply  which  was  much  the  longest  part, 
his  reply  was, "  A  pair  of  braces."  "  Now 
I'll  tell  you,"  says  I,  "  what  I'm  a-going 
to  do  with  you.  I'm  a-going  to  fetch 
»  you  half  a  dozen  pair  of  the  primest 
braces  in  the  cart,  and  then  to  take  her 
away  with  me."  Says  Mim  (again  fero- 
cious), "I'll  believe  it  when  I've  got  the 
goods,  and  no  sooner."  I  made  all  the 
haste  I  could,  lest  he  should  think  twice 
of  it,  and  the  bargain  was  completed, 
which  Pickleson  he  was  thereby  so 
relieved  in  his  mind  that  he  come  out  at 
his  little  back  door,  longways  like  a  ser- 
pent, and  give  us  Shivery  Shakey  in  a 
whisper  among  the  wheels  at  parting. 

It  was  happy  days  for  both  of  us  when 
Sophy  and  me  began  to  travel  in  the  cart. 

I  at  once  give  her  the  name  of  Sophy, 
to  put  her  ever  towards  me  in  the  attitude 
of  my  own  daughter.  We  soon  made 
out  to  b^n  to  understand  one  another, 
through  the  goodness  of  the  Heavens, 
when  she  knowed  that  I  meant  true  and 
kind  by  her.  In  a  very  little  time  she 
was  wonderful  fond  of  me.  You  have 
no  idea  what  it  is  to  have  anybody  won- 
derful fond  of  you  unless  you  have  been 
got  down  and  rolled  upon  by  the  lonely 
feelings  that  I  have  mentioned  as  having 
once  got  the  better  of  me. 

You'd  have  laughed — or  the  rewerse — 
it's  according  to  your  disposition—  if  you 
could  have  seen  me  trying  to  teach  Sophy. 
At  first  I  was  helped — you'd  never  guess 
by  what — milestones.  I  got  some  large 
alphabets  in  a  box,  all  the  letters  separate 
on  bits  of  bone,  and,  saying  we  was  going 
to  Windsor,  I  give  her  those  letters  in 
that  order,  and  then  at  every  milestone 
I  showed  her  those  same  letters  in  that 


same  order  again,  and  pointed  towards 
the  abode  of  royalty.  Another  time  I 
give  her  CART,  and  then  chalked  the 
same  upon  the  cart.  Another  time  I 
give  her  DOCTOR  MARIGOLD,  and 
hung  a  corresponding  inscription  outside 
my  waistcoat.  People  that  met  us  might 
stare  a  bit  and  laugh,  but  what  did  /care 
if  she  caught  the  idea  ?  She  caught  it 
after  long  patience  and  trouble,  and  then 
we  did  begin  to  get  on  swimmingly,  I 
believe  you  I  At  first  she  was  a  little 
given  to  consider  me  the  cart,  and  the 
cart  the  abode  of  royalty,  but  that  soon 
wore  off. 

We  had  our  signs,  too,  and  they  were 
hundreds  in  number.  Sometimes  she 
would  sit  looking  at  me  and  considering 
hard  how  to  communicate  with  me  about 
something  fresh — how  to  ask  me  what 
she  wanted  explained — and  then  she  was 
(or  I  thought  she  was ;  what  does  it  sig- 
nify ?)  so  like  my  child  with  those  years 
added  to  her,  that  I  half  believed  it  was 
herself,  trying  to  tell  me  where  she  had 
been  to  up  in  the  skies,  and  what  she 
had  seen  since  that  unhappy  night  when 
she  flied  away.  She  had  a  pretty  face, 
and  now  that  there  was  no  one  to  drag 
at  her  bright  dark  hair,  and  it  was  all  in 
order,  there  was  a  something  touching 
in  her  looks  that  made  the  cart  most 
peaceful  and  most  quiet,  though  not  at 
all  melancholy.  [N.B.  In  the  Cheap 
Jack  patter,  we  generally  sound  it  lemon- 
jolly,  and  it  gets  a  laugh.] 

The  way  she  learnt  to  understand  any 
look  of  mine  was  truly  surprising.  When 
I  sold  of  a  night,  she  would  sit  in  the 
cart  unseen  by  them  outside,  and  would 
give  a  eager  look  into  my  eyes  when  I 
looked  in,  and  would  hand  me  straight 
the  precise  article  or  articles  I  wanted. 
And  then  she  would  clap  her  hands  and 
laugh  for  joy.  And  as  for  me,  seeing 
her  so  bright,  and  remembering  what 
she  was  when  I  first  lighted  on  her, 
starved  and  beaten  and  ragged,  leaning 
asleep  against  the  muddy  cart-wheel,  it 
give  me  such  heart  that  I  gained  a  gpreater 
heighth  of  reputation  than  ever,  and  I 
put  Pickleson  down  (by  the  name  of 
Mim's  Traveling  Giant,  otherwise  Pickle- 
son) for  a  fypunnote  in  my  will. 

This  happiness  went  on  in  the  cart  till 
she   was   sixteen  year  old.     By  which 
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time  I  began  to  feel  not  satisfied  that  I 
had  done  my  whole  duty  by  her,  and  to 
consider  that  she  ought,  to  have  better 
teaching  than  I  could  give  her.  It  drew 
a  many  tears  on  both  sides  when  I  com- 
menced explaining  my  views  to  her ;  but 
what's  right  is  right,  and  you  can't  nei- 
ther by  tears  nor  laughter  do  away  with 
its  character. 

So  I  took  her  hand  in  mine,  and  I 
went  with  her  one  day  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Establishment  in  London,  and 
when  the  gentleman  come  to  speak  to 
us,  I  says  to  him :  "  Now  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do  with  you,  sir.  I  am  nothing 
but  a  Cheap  Jack,  but  of  late  years  I 
have  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day  notwith- 
standing. This  is  my  only  daughter 
(adopted),  and  you  can't  produce  a  deafer 
nor  a  dumber.  Teach  her  the  most  that 
can  be  taught  her  in  the  shortest  separa- 
tion that  can  be  named — state  the  figure 
for  it — and  I  am  game  to  put  the  money 
down.  I  won't  bate  you  a  single  far- 
thing, sir,  but  I'll  put  down  the  money 
here  and  now,  and  I'll  thankfully  throw 
you  in  a  pound  to  take  it.  There  1" 
The  gentleman  smiled,  and  then,  "  Well, 
well,"  says  he,  "  I  must  first  know  what 
she  has  learned  already.  How  do  you 
communicate  with  her  ?"  Then  I  showed 
him,  and  she  wrote  in  printed  writing 
many  names  of  things  and  so  forth  ;  and 
we  held  some  sprightly  conversation, 
Sophy  and  me,  about  a  little  story  in  a 
book  which  the  gentleman  showed  her, 
and  which  she  was  able  to  read.  "  This 
is  most  extraordinary,"  says  the  gentle- 
man ;  "  is  it  possible  that  you  have  been 
her  only  teacher  ?"  "  I  have  been  her 
only  teacher,  sir,"  I  says,  "  besides  her- 
self." "  Then,"  says  the  gentleman,  and 
more  acceptable  words  was  never  spoke 
to  me,  "you're  a  clever  fellow,  and  a 
good  fellow."  This  he  makes  known  to 
Sophy,  who  kisses  his  hands,  claps  her 
own,  and  laughs  and  cries  upon  it. 

We  saw  the  gentleman  four  times  in 
all,  and  when  he  took  down  my  name 
and  asked  how  in  the  world  it  ever 
chanced  to  be  Doctor,  it  come  out  that 
he  was  own  nephew  by  the  sister's  side, 
if  you'll  believe  me,  to  the  very  Doctor 
that  I  was  called  after.  This  made  our 
footing  still  easier,  and  he  says  to  me : 

"  Now,  Marigold,  tell  me  what  more 


do  you  want  your  adopted  daughter  to 
know  ?" 

"  I  want  her,  sir,  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  world  as  little  as  can  be,  considering 
her  deprivations,  and  therefore  to  be 
able  to  read  whatever  is  >^rote  with  per- 
fect ease  and  pleasure." 

"  My  good  fellow,"  urges  the  gentle- 
man, opening  his  eyes  wide,  "  why,  / 
can't  do  that  myself  I" 

I  took  his  joke,  and  gave  him  a  laugh 
(knowing  by  experience  how  flat  you  fall 
without  it),  and  I  mended  my  words 
accordingly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  her 
afterwards  ?"  asks  the  gentleman,  with  a 
sort  of  a  doubtful  eye.  "  To  take  her 
about  the  country  ?" 

"  In  the  cart,  sir,  but  only  in  the  cart. 
She  will  live  a  private  life,  you  under- 
stand, in  the  cart.  I  should  never  think 
of  bringing  her  infirmities  before  the  pub- 
lic. I  wouldn't  make  a  show  of  her  for 
any  money." 

The  gentleman  nodded,  and  seemed 
to  approve. 

"Well,"  says  he,  "can  ycu  part  with 
her  for  two  years  ?" 

"To  do  her  that  good — ^yes,  sir." 

"  There's  another  question,"  says  the 
gentleman,  looking  towards  h§r — "can 
she  part  with  you  for  two  years  ?" 

I  don't  know  that  it  was  a  harder 
matter  of  itself  (for  the  other  was  hard 
enough  to  me),  but  it  was  harder  to  get 
over.  However,  she  was  pacified  to  it 
at  last,  and  the  separation  betwixt  us  was 
settled.  How  it  cut  up  both  of  us  when  . 
it  took  place,  and  when  I  left  her  at  the 
door  in  the  dark  of  an  evening,  I  don't 
tell.  But  I  know  this :  remembering 
that  night,  I  shall  never  pass  that  same 
establi^ment  without  a  heartache  and  a 
swelling  in  the  throat;  and  I  couldn't 
put  you  up  the  best  of  lots  in  sight  of  it 
with  my  usual  spirit — no,  not  even  the 
gun,  nor  the  pair  of  spectacles — for  five 
hundred  pound  reward  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
and  throw  in  the  honor  of  putting  my 
legs  under  his  mahogany  arterwards. 

Still,  the  loneliness  that  followed  in 
the  cart  was  not  the  old  loneliness,  be- 
cause there  was  a  term  put  to  it,  however 
long  to  look  forward  to ;  and  because  I 
could  think,  when  I  was  anyways  down. 
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that  she  belonged  to  me  and  I  belonged 
to  her.  Always  planning  for  her  coming 
back,  I  bought  in  a  few  months'  time 
another  cart,  and  what  do  you  think  I 
planned  to  do  with  it  ?  I'll  tell  you.  I 
planned  to  fit  it  up  with  shelves  and 
books  for  her  reading,  and  to  have  a  seat 
in  it  where  I  could  sit  and  see  her  read, 
and  think  that  I  had  been  her  first 
teacher.  Not  hurrying  over  the  job,  I 
had  the  fittings  knocked  together  in  con- 
triving ways  under  my  own  inspection, 
and  here  was  her  bed  in  a  berth  with 
curtains,  and  there  was  her  reading  table, 
and  here  was  her  writing-desk,  and  else- 
where was  her  books  in  rows  upon  rows, 
picters  and  no  picters,  bindings  and  no 
bindings,  gilt-edged  and  plain,  just  as  I 
could  pick  'em  up  for  her  in  lots  up  and 
down  the  country,  North  and  South  and 
West  and  East,  Winds  liked  best  and 
winds  liked  least.  Here  and  there  and 
gone  astray.  Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
And  when  I  had  got  together  pretty  well 
as  many  books  as  the  cart  would  neatly 
hold,  a  new  scheme  come  into  my  head, 
which,  as  it  turned  out,  kept  my  time 
and  attention  a  good  deal  employed,  and 
helped  me  over  the  two  years'  stile. 

Without  being  of  an  awaricious  tem- 
per, I  like  to  be  the  owner  of  things.  I 
shouldn't  wish,  for  instance,  to  go  part- 
ners with  yourself  in  the  Cheap  Jack 
cart.  It's  not  that  I  mistrust  you,  but 
that  I'd  rather  know  it  was  mine.  Simi- 
larly, very  likely  you'd  rather  know  it 
was  yours.  Well  I  A  kind  of  a  jealousy 
began  to  creep  into  my  mind  when  I  re- 
flected that  all  those  books  would  have 
been  read  by  other  people  long  before 
they  was  read  by  her.  It  seemed  to  take 
away  from  her  being  the  owner  of  'em 
like.  In  this  way  the  question  got  into 
my  head :  Couldn't  I  have  a  book  new- 
made  express  for  her,  which  she  should 
be  the  first  to  read  ? 

It  pleased  me,  that  thought  did ;  and 
as  I  never  was  a  man  to  let  a  thought 
sleep  (you  roust  wake  up  all  the  whole 
family  of  thoughts  you've  got  and  bum 
their  nightcaps,  or  you  won't  do  in  the 
Cheap  Jack  line),  I  set  to  work  at  it. 
Considering  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
changing  so  much  about  the  country,  and 
that  I  should  have  to  find  out  a  literary 
character  here  to  make  a  deal  with,  and 


another  literary  character  there  to  make 
a  deal  with,  as  opportunities  presented, 
I  hit  on  the  plan  that  this  same  book 
should  be  a  general  miscellaneous  lot — - 
like  the  razors,  flat-iron,  chronometer 
watch,  dinner  plates,  rolling-pin,  and 
looking-glass — and  shouldn't  be  offered 
as  a  single  indiwidual  article,  like  the 
spectacles  or  the  gun.  When  I  had  come 
to  that  conclusion,  I  come  to  another, 
which  shall  likewise  be  yours. 

Often  had  I  regretted  that  she  never 
had  heard  me  on  the  footboard,  and  that 
she  never  could  hear  me.  It  ain't  that  / 
am  vain,  but  that  you  don't  like  to  put 
your  own  light  under  a  bushel.  What's 
the  worth  of  your  reputation,  if  you  can't 
convey  the  reason  for  it  to  the  person 
you  most  wish  to  value  it  ?  Now  I'll  put 
it  to  you.  Is  it  worth  sixpence,  fippence, 
fourpence,  threepence,  twopence,  a 
penny,  a  halfpenny,  a  farthing  ?  No,  it 
ain't.  Not  worth  a  farthing.  Very  well, 
then.  My  conclusion  was  that  I  would 
begin  her  book  with  some  account  of 
myself.  So  that,  through  reading  a  speci- 
men or  two  of  me  on  the  footboard,  she 
might  form  an  idea  of  my  merits  there. 
I  was  aware  that  I  couldn't  do  myself 
justice.  A  man  can't  write  his  eye  (at 
least  /don't  know  how  to),  nor  yet  can 
a  man  write  his  voice,  nor  the  rate  of  his 
talk,  nor  the  quickness  of  his  action,  nor 
his  general  spicy  way.  But  he  can  write 
his  turns  of  speech,  when  he  is  a  public 
speaker — and  indeed  I  have  heard  that 
he  very  often  does  before  he  speaks  'em. 

Well  I  Having  formed  that  resolution, 
then  come  the  question  of  a  name.  How 
did  I  hammer  diat  hot  iron  into  shape  ? 
This  way.  The  most  diflficult  explana- 
tion I  had  ever  had  with  her  was,  how  I 
come  to  be  called  Doctor  and  yet  was  no 
Doctor.  After  all,  I  felt  that  I  had  failed 
of  getting  it  correctly  into  her  mind,  with 
my  utmost  pains.  But  trusting  to  her 
improvement  in  the  two  years,  I  thought 
that  I  might  trust  to  her  understanding 
it  when  she  should  come  to  read  it  as  put 
down  by  my  own  hand.  Then  I  thought 
I  w^ould  try  a  joke  with  her  and  watch 
how  it  took,  by  which  of  itself  I  might 
fully  judge  of  her  understanding  it.  We 
had  first  discovered  the  mistake  we  had 
dropped  into,  through  her  having  asked 
me  to  prescribe  for  her  when  she  had 
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supposed  me  to  be  a  Doctor  from  a  med- 
ical point  of  view ;  so,  thinks  I,  "  Now  if 
I  give  this  book  the  name  of  my  Pre- 
scriptions, and  if  she  catches  the  idea 
that  my  only  Prescriptions  are  for  her 
amusement  and  interest — to  make  her 
laugh  in  a  pleasant  way,  or  to  make  her 
cry  in  a  pleasant  way — it  will  be  a  delight- 
ful proof  to  both  of  us  that  we  have  got 
over  our  difficulty."  It  fell  out  to  abso- 
lute perfection.  For  when  she  saw  the 
book,  as  I  had  it  got  up — the  printed  and 
pressed  book — lying  on  her  desk  in  her 
cart,  and  saw  die  title,  Doctor  Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions,  she  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment  with  astonishment,  then  flut- 
tered the  leaves,  then  broke  out  a-laugh- 
ing  in  the  charmingest  way,  then  felt  her 
pulse  and  shook  her  head,  then  turned 
the  pages  pretending  to  read  them  most 
attentive,  then  kissed  the  book  to  me,  and 
put  it  to  her  bosom  with  both  her  hands. 
I  never  was  better  pleased  in  all  my  life  1 

But  let  me  not  anticipate.  (I  take  that 
expression  out  of  a  lot  of  romances  I 
bought  for  her.  I  never  opened  a  single 
one  of  'em — ^and  I  have  opened  many — 
but  I  found  the  romancer  saying  "  let  me 
not  anticipate."  Which  being  so,  I  won- 
der why  he  did  anticipate,  or  who  asked 
him  to  do  it.)  Let  me  not,  I  say,  antici- 
pate. This  same  book  took  up  all  my 
spare  time.  It  was  no  play  to  get  the 
other  articles  together  in  the  general  mis- 
cellaneous lot,  but  when  it  come  to  my 
own  article  I  There  I  I  couldn't  have 
believed  the  blotting,  nor  yet  the  buck- 
ling to  at  it,  nor  the  patience  over  it. 

At  last  it  was  done,  and  the  two  years' 
time  was  gone  after  all  the  other  time 
before  it,  and  where  it's  all  gone  to,  who 
knows?  The  new  cart  was  finished — 
yellow  outside,  relieved  with  wermilion 
and  brass  fittings — the  old  horse  was  put 
in  it,  a  new  'un  and  a  boy  being  laid  on 
for  the  Cheap  Jack  cart,  and  I  cleaned 
myself  up  to  go  and  fetch  her.  Bright 
cold  weather  it  was,  cart  chimneys  smok- 
ing, carts  pitched  private  on  a  piece  of 
waste  ground  over  at  Wandsworth,  where 
you  may  see  *em  from  the  Sou'westem 
Railway  when  not  upon  the  road.  (Look 
out  of  the  right-hand  window  going  down.) 

"Marigold,"  says  the  gentleman, giving 
his  hand  hearty,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you." 


"  Yet  I  have  my  doubts,  sir,"  says  I, 
"  if  you  can  be  half  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I 
am  to  see  you." 

"  The  time  has  appeared  so  long — has 
it,  Marigold  ?" 

"  I  won't  say  that,  sir,  considering  its 
real  length  ;  but —  " 

"  What  a  start,  my  good  fellow  I" 

Ah  I  I  should  think  it  was  I  Grown  such 
a  woman,  so  pretty,  so  intelligent,  so  ex- 
pressive I  I  knew  then  that  she  must  be 
really  like  my  child,  or  I  could  never  have 
known  her,  standing  quiet  by  the  door. 

"  You  are  affected,"  says  the  gentle- 
man in  a  kindly  manner. 

"  I  feel,  sir,"  says  I,  "  that  I  am  but  a 
rough  chap  in  a  sleeved  waistcoat." 

"  I  feel,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  that  it 
was  you  who  raised  her  from  misery  and 
degradation,  and  brought  her  into  com- 
munication with  her  kind.  But  why  do 
we  converse  alone  together,  when  we  can 
converse  so  well  with  her  ?  Address  her 
in  your  own  way." 

"  I  am  such  a  rough  chap  in  a  sleeved 
waistcoat,  sir,"  says  I,  "  and  she  is  such 
a  graceful  woman  and  she  stands  so  quiet 
at  the  door  1" 

"  Try  if  she  moves  at  the  old  sign," 
says  the  gentleman. 

They  had  got  it  up  together  o'  purpose 
to  please  me  I  For  when  I  give  her  the  old 
sign,  she  rushed  to  my  feet,  and  dropped 
upon  her  knees,  holding  up  her  hands  to 
me  with  pouring  tears  of  love  and  joy;  and 
when  I  took  her  hands  and  lifted  her,  she 
clasped  me  round  the  neck,  and  lay  there; 
and  I  don't  know  what  a  fool  I  didn't 
make  of  myself,  until  we  all  three  settled 
down  into  talking  without  sound,  as  if 
there  was  a  something  soft  and  pleasant 
spread  over  the  whole  world  for  us. 

CHAPTER   IL 

TO   BE   TAKEN    FOR    LIFE 

So  every  item  of  my  plan  was  crowned 
with  success.  Our  reunited  life  was  more 
than  all  that  we  had  looked  forward  to. 
Content  and  joy  went  with  us  as  the 
wheels  of  the  carts  went  round,  and  the 
same  stopped  with  us  when  the  two  carts 
stopped.  I  was  as  pleased  and  as  proud 
as  a  Pug-Dog  with  his  muzzle  black- 
leaded  for  a  evening  party,  and  his  tail 
extra  curled  by  machinery. 
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But  I  had  left  something  out  of  my 
calculations.  Now  what  had  I  left  out  ? 
To  help  you  to  guess,  I'll  say,  a  figure. 
Come.  Make  a  guess  and  guess  right. 
Nought?  No.  Nine?  No.  Eight? 
No.  Seven?  No.  Six?  No.  Five? 
No.  Four?  No.  "three?  No.  Two? 
No.  One?  No.  Now  IMl  tell  you 
what  111  do  with  you.  1*11  say  it's  an- 
other sort  of  figure  altogether.  There. 
Why  then,  says  you,  it's  a  mortal  figure. 
No,  nor  yet  a  mortal  figure.  By  such 
means  you  get  yourself  penned  into  a  • 
corner,  and  you  can't  help  guessing 
a  immortal  figure.  That's  about  it 
Why  didn't  you  say  so  sooner  ? 

Yes.  It  was  a  immortal  figure  that 
I  had  altogether  left  out  of  my  calcula- 
tions. Neither  man's,  nor  woman's,  but 
a  child's.  Girl's  or  boy's  ?  Boy's.  "I, 
says  the  sparrow,  with  my  bow-  and 
arrow."     Now  you  have  got  it. 

We  were  down  at  Lancaster,  and  I  had 
done  two  nights  more  than  fair  average 
business  (though  I  cannot  in  honor  rec- 
ommend them  as  a  quick  audience)  in 
the  open  square  there,  near  the  end  of 
the  street  where  Mr.  Sly's  King's  Arms 
and  Royal  Hotel  stands.  Mim's  travel- 
ing giant,  otherwise  Pickleson,  happened 
at  the  self-same  time  to  be  trying  it  on 
in  the  town.  The  genteel  lay  was  adopted 
with  him.  No  hint  of  a  van.  Green 
baize  alcove  leading  up  to  Pickleson  in 
a  Auction  Room.  Printed  poster, "  Free 
list  suspended,  with  the  exception  of  that 
proud  boast  of  an  enlightened  country, 
a  free  press.  Schools  admitted  by  pri- 
vate arrangement.  Nothing  to  raise  a 
blush  in  the  cheek  of  youth  or  shock  the 
most  fastidious."  Mim  swearing  most 
horrible  and  terrific,  in  a  pink  calico  pay- 
place,  at  the  slackness  of  the  public. 
Serious  handbill  in  the  shops,  imj)orting 
that  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  come  to 
a  right  understanding  of  the  history  of 
David  without  seeing  Pickleson. 

I  went  to  the  Auction  Room  in  ques- 
tion, and  I  found  it  entirely  empty  of 
everything  but  echoes  and  moldiness, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Pickleson 
on  a  piece  of  red  drugget.  This  suited 
my  purpose,  as  I  wanted  a  private  and 
confidential  word  with  him,  which  was  : 
'*  Pickleson.  Owing  much  happiness  to 
you,  I  put  you  in  my  will  for  a  fypun- 


note ;  but,  to  save  trouble,  here's  four- 
punten  down,  which  may  equally  suir 
your  views,  and  let  us  so  conclude  the 
transaction."  Pickleson,  who  up  to  that 
remark  had  had  the  dejected  appearance 
of  a  long  Roman  rushlight  that  couldn't 
anyhow  get  lighted,  brightened  up  at  his 
top  extremity,  and  made  his  acknowledg- 
ments in  a  way  which  (for  him)  was  par- 
liamentary eloquence.  He  likewise  did 
add  that,  having  ceased  to  draw  as  a 
Roman,  Mim  had  made  proposals  for  his 
going  in  as  a  conwerted  Indian  Giant 
worked  upon  by  The  Diaryman's  Daugh- 
ter. This,  Pickleson,  having  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  tract  named  after  that 
young  woman,  and  not  being  willing  to 
couple  gag  with  his  serious  views,  had 
declined  to  do,  thereby  leading  to  words 
and  the  total  stoppage  of  the  unfortunate 
young  man's  beer. 

But  what  was  to  the  present  point  in 
the  remarks  of  the  traveling  giant,  other- 
wise Pickleson,  was  this :  "  Doctor  Mari- 
gold " — I  give  his  words  without  a  hope 
of  conweying  their  feebleness — "  who  is 
the  strange  young  man  that  hangs 
about  your  carts  ?" — "  The  strange  young 
man  /"  I  gives  him  back,  thinking  that 
he  meant  her,  and  his  languid  circulation 
had  dropped  a  syllable.  **  Doctor,"  he 
returns,  with  a  pathos  calculated  to  draw 
a  tear  from  even  a  manly  eye,  "  I  am 
weak,  but  not  so  weak  yet  as  that  I  don't 
know  my  words.  I  repeat  them,  Doctor. 
The  strange  young  man."  It  then  ap- 
peared that  Pickelson,  being  forced  to 
stretch  his  legs  (not  that  they  wanted  it) 
only  at  times  when  he  couldn't  be  seen 
for  nothing,  to  wit,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  and  towards  daybreak,  had  twice 
seen  hanging  about  my  carts,  in  that 
same  town  of  Lancaster  where  I  had 
been  only  two  nights,  this  same  unknown 
young  man. 

It  put  me  rather  out  of  sorts.  What 
it  meant  as  to  particulars  I  no  more 
foreboded  then  than  you  forebode  now, 
but  it  put  me  rather  out  of  sort^.  Howso- 
ever, I  made  light  of  it  to  Pickleson,  and 
I  took  leave  of  Pickleson,  advising  him 
to  spend  his  legacy  in  getting  up  his 
stamina,  and  to  continue  to  stand  by  his 
religion.  Towards  morning  I  kept  a 
look  out  for  the  strange  young  man, 
and — what  was  more — I  saw  the  strange 
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young  man.  He  was  well  dressed  and 
well  looking.  He  loitered  very  nigh  my 
carts,  watching  them  like  as  if  he  was 
taking  care  of  them,  and  soon  after  day- 
break turned  and  went  away.  I  sent  a 
hail  after  him,  but  he  never  started  or 
looked  round,  or  took  the  smallest  notice. 

We  left  Lancaster  within  an  hour  or 
two,  on  our  way  towards  Carlisle.  Next 
morning,  at  daybreak,  I  looked  out  again 
for  the  strange  young  man.  I  did  not 
see  him.  But  next  morning  I  looked 
out  again,  and  there  he  was  once  more. 
I  sent  another  hail  after  him,  but  as 
before  he  gave  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
being  anyways  disturbed.  This  put  a 
thought  into  my  head.  Acting  on  it,  I 
watched  him  in  different  manners  and  at 
different  times  not  necessary  to  enter 
into,  till  I  found  that  this  strange  young 
man  was  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  discovery  turned  me  over,  because 
I  knew  that  a  part  of  that  establishment 
where  she  had  been  was  allotted  to  young 
men  (some  of  them  well  off),  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  "  If  she  favors  him, 
where  am  I  ?  and  where  is  all  that  I  have 
worked  and  planned  for  ?"  Hoping — I 
must  confess  to  the  selfishness — that  she 
might  not  favor  him,  I  set  myself  to  find 
out.  At  last  I  was  by  accident  present 
at  a  meeting  between  them  in  the  open 
air,  looking  on  leaning  behind  a  fir-tree 
without  their  knowing  of  it.  It  was  a 
moving  meeting  for  all  the  three  parties 
concerned.  I  knew  every  syllable  that 
passed  between  them  as  well  as  they  did. 
I  listened  with  my  eyes,  which  had  come 
to  be  as  quick  and  true  with  deaf  and 
dumb  conversation  as  my  ears  with  the 
talk  of  people  that  can  speak.  He  was 
a-going  out  to  China  as  clerk  in  a  mer- 
chant's house,  which  his  father  had  been 
before  him.  He  was  in  circumstances 
to  keep  a  wife,  and  he  wanted  her 
to  marry  him  and  go  along  with  him. 
She  persisted,  no.  He  asked  if  she 
didn't  love  him.  Yes,  she  loved  him, 
dearly,  dearly  ;  but  she  could  never  dis- 
appoint her  beloved,  good,  noble,  gener- 
ous, and  I-don't-know-what-all  father 
(meaning  me,  the  Cheap  Jack  in  the 
sleeved  waistcoat),  and  she  would  stay 
with  him.  Heaven  bless  him  I  though  it 
was  to  break  her  heart.  Then  she  cried 
most  bitterly,  and  that  made  up  my  mind. 


While  my  mind  had  been  in  an  unset- 
tled state  about  her  favoring  this  young 
man,  I  had  felt  that  unreasonable  towards 
Pickleson  that  it  was  well  for  him  he 
had  got  his  legacy  down.  For  I  often 
thought,  "  If  it  hadn't  been  for  this  same 
weak-minded  giant,  I  might  never  have 
come  to  trouble  my  head  and  wex  my 
soul  about  the  young  man."  But,  once 
that  I  knew  she  loved  him — once  that  I 
had  seen  her  weep  for  him — it  was  a 
different  thing.  I  made  it  right  in  my 
mind  with  Pickleson  on  the  spot,  and  I 
shook  myself  together  to  do  what  was 
right  by  all. 

She  had  left  the  young  man  by  that 
time  (for  it  took  a  few  minutes  to  get  me 
thoroughly  well  shook  together),  and  the 
young  man  was  leaning  against  another 
of  the  fir-trees — of  which  there  was  a 
cluster — with  his  face  upon  his  arm.  I 
touched  him  on  the  back.  Looking  up 
and  seeing  me,  he  says,  in  our  deaf-and- 
dumb  talk,  "  Do  not  be  angry." 

"  I  am  not  angry,  good  boy.  I  am 
your  friend.     Come  with  me." 

I  left  him  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of 
the  Library  Cart,  and  I  went  up  alone. 
She  was  drying  her  eyes. 

"  You  have  been  crying,  my  dear." 

"Yes,  father." 

"Why?" 

"  A  headache." 

"  Not  a  heartache  ?" 

"  I  said  a  headache,  father." 

"  Doctor  Marigold  must  prescribe  for 
that  headache." 

She  took  up  the  book  of  my  Prescrip- 
tions, and  held  it  up  with  a  forced  smile ; 
but  seeing  me  keep  still  and  look  earnest, 
she  softly  laid  it  down  again,  and  her 
eyes  were  very  attentive. 

"  The  Prescription  is  not  there,  Sophy." 

"  Where  is  it  ?" 

"  Here,  my  dear." 

I  brought  her  young  husband  in,  and 
I  put  her  hand  in  his,  and  ray  only  farther 
words  to  both  of  them  were  these: 
"  Doctor  Marigold's  last  Prescription. 
To  be  taken  for  life."  After  which  I 
bolted. 

When  the  wedding  come  off,  I  mounted 
a  coat  (blue,  and  bright  buttons),  for  the 
first  and  last  time  in  all  my  days,  and  I 
give  Sophy  away  with  my  own  hand. 
There  were  only  us  three  and  the  gentle- 
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man  who  had  had  charge  of  her  for  those 
two  years.  I  give  the  wedding  dinner 
of  four  in  the  Library  Cart.  Pigeon  pie, 
a  leg  of  pickled  pork,  a  pair  of  fowls, 
and  suitable  garden  stuff.  The  best  of 
drinks.  I  give  them  a  speech,  and  the 
gentleman  give  us  a  speech,  and  all  our 
jokes  told,  and  the  whole  went  off  like  a 
sky-rocket.  In  the  course  of  the  enter- 
tainment I  explained  to  Sophy  that  1 
should  keep  the  Library  Cart  as  my  liv- 
ing-cart when  not  upon  the  road,  and 
that  I  should  keep  all  her  books  for  her 
just  as  they  stood,  till  she  come  back  to 
claim  them.  So  she  went  to  China  with 
her  young  husband,  and  it  was  a  parting 
sorrowful  and  heavy,  and  I  got  the  boy 
I  had  another  service ;  and  so  as  of  old, 
when  my  child  and  wife  were  gone,  I 
went  plodding  along  alone,  with  my  whip 
over  my  shoulder,  at  the  old  horse's  head. 

Sophy  wrote  me  many  letters,  and  I 
wrote  her  many  letters.  About  tiie  end 
of  the  first  year  she  sent  me  one  in  an 
unsteady  hand  :  "  Dearest  father,  not  a 
week  ago  I  had  a  darling  little  daughter, 
but  I  am  so  well  that  they  let  me  write 
these  words  to  you.  Dearest  and  best 
father,  I  hope  my  child  may  not  be  deaf 
and  dumb,  but  I  do  not  yet  know." 

Five  years,  odd  months,  had  gone  since 
Sophy  went  away.  I  was  still  the  King 
of  the  Cheap  Jacks,  and  at  a  greater 
height  of  popularity  than  ever.  I  had 
had  a  first-rate  autumn  of  it,  and  on  the 
twenty-third  of  December,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four,  I  found 
myself  at  Uxbridge,  Middlesex,  clean 
sold  out.  So  I  jogged  up  to  London 
with  the  old  horse,  light  and  easy,  to 
have  my  Christmas-eve  and  Christmas- 
day  alone  by  the  fire  in  the  Library  Cart, 
and  then  to  buy  a  regular  new  stock  of 
goods  all  round,  to  sell  'em  again  and 
get  the  money. 

I  am  a  neat  hand  at  cookery,  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  knocked  up  for  my  Christ- 
mas-eve dinner  in  the  Library  Cart.  I 
knocked  up  a  beefsteak  pudding  for  one, 
with  two  kidneys,  a  dozen  oysters,  and  a 
couple  of  mushrooms  thrown  in.  It's  a 
pudding  to  put  a  man  in  good  humor 
with  everything,  except  the  two  bottom 
buttons  of  his  waistcoat.  Having  rel- 
ished that  pudding  and  cleared  away,  I 


turned  the  lamp  low,  and  sat  down  by 
the  light  of  the  fire,  watching  it  as  it 
s^ne  upon  the  backs  of  Sophy's  books, 
^ophy's  books  so  brought  up  Sophy's 
self  that  I  saw  her  touching  face  quite 
plainly  before  I  dropped  off  dozing  by 
the  fire.  This  may  be  a  reason  why 
Sophy,  with  her  deaf-and-dumb  child  in 
her  arms,  seemed  to  stand  silent  by  me 
all  through  my  nap.  I  was  on  the 
road,  off  the  road,  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
North  and  South  and  West  and  East, 
Winds  liked  best  and  winds  liked  least, 
Here  and  there  and  gone  astray,  Over 
the  hills  and  far  away,  and  still  she  stood 
silent  by  me,  with  her  silent  child  in  her 
arms.  Even  when  I  woke  with  a  start, 
she  seemed  to  vanish,  as  if  she  had  stood 
by  me  in  that  very  place  only  a  single 
instant  before. 

I  had  started  at  a  real  sound,  and  the 
sound  was  on  the  steps  of  the  cart.  It 
was  the  light,  hurried  tread  of  a  child, 
coming  clambering  up.  That  tread  of  a 
child  had  once  been  so  familiar  to  me 
that  for  half  a  moment  I  believed  I  was 
agoing  to  see  a  little  ghost. 

But  the  touch  of  a  real  child  was  laid 
upon  the  outer  handle  of  the  door,  and 
the  handle  turned,  and  the  door  opened 
a  little  way,  and  a  real  child  peeped  in. 
A  bright  little  comely  girl  with  large  dark 
eyes. 

Looking  full  at  me,  the  tiny  creature 
took  off  her  mite  of  a  straw  hat,  and  a 
quantity  of  dark  curls  fell  all  about  her 
face.  Then  she  opened  her  lips,  and 
said  in  a  pretty  voice, 

"  Grandfather  I" 

"  Ah,  my  God  I"  I  cries  out  "  She 
can  speak  I" 

"  Yes,  dear  grandfather.  And  I  am 
to  ask  you  whether  there  was  ever  any 
one  that  I  remind  you  of  ?" 

In  a  moment  Sophy  was  round  my 
neck,  as  well  as  the  child,  and  her  hus- 
band was  a-wringing  my  hand  with  his 
face  hid,  and  we  all  had  to  shake  our- 
selves together  before  we  could  get  over 
it.  And  when  we  did  begin  to  get  over 
it,  and  I  saw  the  pretty  child  a-talking, 
pleased  and  quick  and  eager  and  busy, 
to  her  mother,  in  the  signs  that  I  had  first 
taught  her  mother,  the  happy  and  yet 
pitying  tears  fell  rolling  down  ray  face. 
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rood  Products! 

Quality  Counts 

It  is  the  quality  of  Libbys  Relishes  that  make 
even  an  ordinary  meal  a  most  delightful  repast. 
Mixed  Pickles  Tomato  Catsup 

Salad  Dressing  Chow  Chow 

are  a  few  of  the  delicious  producU  prepared  by  Ubby  s  chefs 
m  the  great  white  enameled  kitchens. 

Among  other  appetizing  Natural  Flavor  Food  Products, 
ready  for  immediate  serving,  are  Peerless  Dried  Beef.  Vienna 
Sausage,  Baked  Beans,  Corned  Beef  Hash.  etc. 

A  supply  of  Libbys  delicious  Food  Products  should  be  in 
every  home  to  meet  the  unexpected  emergency. 

Your  grocer  has  diem  and  you  should  insist  on  having  Libbys. 

The  new  64 -pspe  booklet  "How  to  Make  Good 
Thine»  to  E*l,"  give,  many  deliglitfijJ  rcclpo  (or 
[unJicon,  diajien  and  eveniof;  ipiadi  thit  cveiy 
boiuewjfc  will  «ppredate.  ll  it  not  free  on  wqunt. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago 


Royal 

is  the  very  highest  quality 

Baking  Powder 


The  United  States  Government 
and  all  State  chemists^  tests  show 
Royal  to  be  a  pure,  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powder,  free  from  alum 
and  other  unhealthful  ingredients^ 
Sold  without  schemes,  and  goes 
upon  its  merits^  It  is  as  staple 
as  gold  and  used  the  world  over 
by  housekeepers  who  wish  to 
serve  the  most  wholesome  and 
appetising  biscuit,  cake,  crusts, 
and  hot-breads« 
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DIVORCE  IN  AMERICA 
THE  PROBLEM 

BY  E.   RAY  STEVENS 

JUDGE  OF  THE   NINTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT.  WISCONSIN 

THE  JAPANESE  IN  THE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOLS 

BY  GEORGE  KENNAN 

THE  MAN  UNDER  THE 

YOKE 

BY  NICHOLAS  VACHEL  LINDSAY 


Just  the  Right  Heat 

Whether  it  be  to  boil,  broil,  roast,  fry  or  bake,  you  can  get 
instantly  just  the  required  degree  of  heat  if  you  use  the 
New  Perfection  Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Stove.  You  can  have, 
at  one  time,  a  slow,  simmering  flame  on  one  burner,  a 
quicker  flame  on  the  second,  and  a  full  blast  on  the  tiiird. 
Another  great  advantage  of  the 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Hame  OU  Cook-Stove 


is  th'fett  the  heat  is  so  concentrated  by  the  enameled  chim- 
neys that  it  gives  quickest  results  without  overheating 
the  kitchen.  The  New  Perfection  produces  a  strong  work- 
ing flame  instantly— a  clean,  blue  flame  of  intense  heat 
that  can  be  controlled  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist.  Automatic 
oil  feed  ensures  uniform  flame  at  all  times.  The  New 
Perfection  is  made  in  three  sizes^  with  one,  two,  and  three 
burners.  Every  stove  war- 
ranted. If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  write  to  our 
nearest  agency  for 
descriptive  circular. 


The  i^<>  Lamp 
is  the  best  lamp  f  ot  dl- 
found  hoiisehold  use*    Majde 
of  brass  and  bcaiitif uily  nickded*    The 


i§a^  LAMP 


is  perfectly  constrtictedr  abso- 
lutely safcf  unexcelled  in 
light-g^iving:  powcTp  and  is  an 
ornament  to  any  room. 
Every  lamp  warranted^  If 
not  at  your  deakr^Sp  write  to 
our  nearest  ai^cncy. 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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The  thirteenth  Annual 
Conf^e^  Meeting  of  the  Lake  .Mo- 
onjerence  ^^^^^  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration  held  last  week  (May 
21^25)  was  in  its  personnel  the  most  nota- 
ble of  the  series.  Fifty-two  commercial 
and  business  organizations  were  repre- 
sented by  regularly  appointed  delegates. 
There  were  present  ten  judges  of  the 
higher  courts,  State  and  Federal,  eight 
well-known  college  presidents,  fourteen 
college  professors,  eight  editors  of  jour- 
nals and  periodicals  of  National  impor- 
tance, three  Commissioners  of  Education, 
and  half  a  score  of  men  who  have  occu- 
pied or  are  now  occupying  p)ositions  of 
prominence  in  public  life,  including  two 
Ministers  from  foreign  countries  and 
three  American  ex-Ministers  to  foreign 
countries.  One  session  was  devoted  to 
reports  from  business  men  which  gave 
an  encouraging  account  of  the  active 
interest  taken  in  business  circles  in  this 
movement  to  substitute  law  for  war  as  a 
means  for  the  settlement  of  international 


Price  f3  a  year 
^  10  cents  a  copy 

difficulties.  Another  session  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
the  schools  and  colleges  to  this  move- 
ment. It  elicited,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
general  opinion  among  educators,  espe- 
cially in  the  secondary  schools,  that  spe- 
cial education  respecting  international 
law  or  arbitration  is  not  practicable ;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  frank  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  more  might  be  done  to 
teach  fundamental  ethical  principles  and 
to  inspire  in  the  young  a  spirit  of  uni- 
versal fraternalism.  Two  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Associations  have  been  organized 
during  the  year,  and  an  interesting  ac- 
count was  given  of  one  school  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  the  first  Hague 
Conference,  in  which  over  forty  thousand 
school-children  participated.  The  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  Conference  was 
clearly  in  favor  of  pushing  forward  the 
more  immediate  and  practical  measures 
rather  than  in  discussing  more  distant 
ideals,  a  spirit  which  was  expressed  by 
the  platform  adopted.  This  platform, 
after  a  preliminary  declaration  of  grati- 
fication in  the  progress  already  made, 
summed  up  the  judgment  of  the  Confer- 
ence as  to  '*  the  next  steps  "  to  be  taken 
in  the  following  succinct  declaration  : 

We  urge  as  the  more  immediate  and  im- 
portant action  to  be  taken  by  this  [Hague] 
Conference  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  A  provision  for  stated  meetings  of  the 
Hague  Conference. 

(2)  Such  changes  in  the  Hague  Court  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  definite  judi- 
cial tribunal,  always  open  for  the  adjudication 
of  international  questions. 

(3)  A  general  arbitration  treaty  for  the  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  the  principle  of 
the  inviolability  of  innocent  private  property 
at  sea  in  time  of  war. 

(5)  A  declaration  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  no  armed  intervention  for  the  col- 
lection of  private  claims  when  the  debtor 
nation  is  willing  to  submit  such  claims  to 
arbitration. 

After  some  discussion,  the  Conference 
also  adopted  a  resolution  commending, 
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"in  accordance  with  our  resolution  of 
last  year,  the  consideration  by  the  Hague 
Conference  of  a  plan  for  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  ocean  trade  routes." 


*»n^    r-.     J     J  ^..    I<^    considering    the 
ReZ  Standard  Oil  monoi^ 

oly,  three  features 
stand  out  conspicuously — its  general 
restraint  of  competition,  its  particular 
restraint  by  means  of  pipe  linfes,  and  th^ 
much-mooted  question  of  the  cost  to  the 
consumer.  When  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations, Mr.  Garfield,  now  Secretar>^  of 
the  Interior,  performed  a  notable  service 
for  the  Administration  in  investigating  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  in  furnish- 
ing information  to  the  Government,  the 
basis  for  recent  and  present  action  in  the 
courts.  Last  week  Mr.  Garfield's  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  for- 
merly Deputy  Commissioner,  submitted 
to  President  Roosevelt  his  first  report 
on  the  subject.  In  accordance  with  the 
President's  instructions,  part  of  it  has 
been  made  public,  but  that  part  has  been 
withheld  which  might  interfere  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  Government's  suits 
against  the  Standard  Oil  and  its  sub- 
sidiary companies.  Mr.  Smith's  very  lucid 
report  has  to  do  mainly  with  pipe  lines, 
and  is  noteworthy  as  the  first  official 
statement  since  the  passage  of  the  act 
making  pipe  lines  common  carriers,  and 
also  since  the  conviction  at  Chicago  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  secured  on 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  counts,  of  viola- 
tions of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act. 
The  report  contains  the  net  results  of 
Mr.  Garfield  and  Mr.  Smith's  study  of 
the  petroleum  business  during  the  year 
1904.  As  they  have  shown,  the  Stand- 
ard's monopoly  has  never  rested  on 
ownership  of  the  source  of  supply  of 
crude  oil,  for  not  over  one-sixth  of  the 
total  amount  produced  comes  from  wells 
owned  by  its  interests.  Its  growth  and 
present  power  rest  primarily  on  its  con- 
trol of  transportation  facilities.  In  1904, 
for  instance,  the  Standard  refined  over  84 
per  cent,  of  the  crude  oil  run  through 
the  refineries,  and  showed  a  similar  dom- 
inance in  the  export  trade.  It  trans- 
ported through  its  pipe  lines  nine-tenths 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  crude 


oil,  and  no  less  than  98  per  cent,  of  the 
crude  oil  of  Kansas  and  the  Territories. 
These  pipe  lines  aggr^^te  forty  thou- 
sand miles  in  extent,  and  the  Company  has 
been  able,  it  is  alleged,  to  prevent  any 
extensive  construction  of  rival  lines. 
Mr.  Smith  estimates  that  twenty  cents 
per  barrel  from  the  Lima  field  to  sea- 
board would  cover  transportation  cost 
and  yield  a  return  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  investment  But  the  pipe  line  rate 
is  53 J^  cents.  Now,  under  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Act,  as  amended 
last  June,  the  pipe  line  company,  hence- 
forth classified  as  a  common  carrier,  is 
put  under  the  control  of  the  Inter  State 
Commerce  Commission.  It  is  therefore 
within  the  Government's  power  to  force 
the  Standard  to  treat  all  shippers  alike. 
In  that  way,  independent  refiners  should 
be  put  upon  a  basis  of  equality  with 
the  combination.  But  the  independent 
refiners  and  producers  all^e  that  the 
Standard  refuses  to  transport  their  oil, 
and  that  it  has  neglected  to  file  schedules 
of  rates,  required  by  law  of  common 
carriers,  or  has  done  so  in  such  manner 
as  to  reduce  its  apparent  compliance  to 
an  absurdity.  It  is  in  our  opinion 
debatable  whether  pipe  lines  should  have 
been  made  common  carriers,  but  they 
have  been  made  common  carriers  and 
are  therefore  amenable  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mission to  determine  whether  the  pipe 
lines  are  actually  accepting  shipments 
without  discrimination  and  carrying  them 
at  a  reasonable  rate. 


President  Roosevelt's  ex- 

Pension^Lisi  P^^^^^^^"  ^^  to  the  ultimate 
necessity  of  some  sort  of 
a  Civil  Pension  List  is  being  emphasized 
in  the  modernization  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  For  many  years  this 
Department  has  been  a  kind  of  dumping- 
ground  for  inadequately  equipped  per- 
sons— both  men  and  women — in  search 
of  a  "job."  Particularly  has  this  been 
noted  as  affected  by  the  famous  "  P.  D." 
or  per  diem  system.  When  Civil  Service 
Reform  finally  triumphed  over  most  of 
the  old  spoils  system,  disappointed  Con- 
gressmen created  the  *'  P.  D."  roll.     In 
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contrast  to  the  permanent  positions  filled 
by  success  in  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's examinations,  an  applicant  might 
be  appointed  to  the  "  P.  D."  roll  as  an 
extra  daily  helper  in  one  of  the  De- 
partments. Of  course  the  "P.  D.'s," 
appointed  without  examination  as  to  fit- 
ness, have  made  the  more  glaring  any 
signs  of  inadequacy  and  incompetence 
in  the  personnel  of  the  classified  service. 
When  he  assumed  his  present  office  last 
March,  Secretary  Garfield  found  certain 
unnecessary  divisions  or  sub-bureaus  in 
the  various  bureaus  composing  his  de- 
partment He  has  already  done  away 
with  those  divisions ;  they  were  presum- 
ably created  simply  to  accommodate  a 
larger  number  of  Congp'essional  favorites. 
But  Mr.  Garfield  also  found  himself 
confronted  with  the  inability  of  many 
employees  to  keep  pace  with  modem 
methods.  In  order  to  show  every  pos- 
sible consideration  to  those  appointed 
long  ago  under  the  old  spoils  system, 
he  directed  his  heads  of  bureaus  not 
to  discharge  employees  if  their  effi- 
ciency was  equal  to  positions  of  less 
responsibility  and  less  salary,  but  to 
transfer  them  to  such  positions.  If  em- 
ployees displayed  manifest  inefficiency, 
he  indicated  a  certain  average  of  excel- 
lence, which,  if  unattained  in  a  month's 
time,  should  be  followed  by  dismissal. 
Inveterately  bad  habits  and  patently 
gross  incompetency  formed,  of  course, 
sufficient  grounds  for  instant  dismissal. 
In  accordance  with  the  above,  and  with 
the  Secretary's  approval.  Judge  Ballinger, 
the  new  Land  Commissioner  in  the  De- 
partment, dismissed  last  week  no  less  than 
seventeen  employees  who  had  outlived 
their  clerical  usefulness.  In  so  doing  the 
Commissioner  carried  into  effect  for  the 
first  time  an  enactment  of  Congress  now 
ten  years  old  1  It  provides  that  type- 
writing must  be  substituted  for  long- 
hand in  the  writing  of  patents  and  in 
the  keeping  of  records.  But  the  copies 
were  still  being  made  in  the  old  way,  and 
not  always  accurately.  With  the  installa- 
tion of  typewriters,  however,  not  only 
can  each  employee  perform  three  times 
the  former  work,  but  the  increased  legi- 
bility is  a  safeguard  against  error. 
Hence  the  Commissioner  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  install  the  writing-machines,  and 


dismissed  such  employees  as  could  not 
measure  up  to  the  standard.  In  making 
dismissals  every  consideration  has  been 
shown  to  those  who  have  a  real  claim 
upon  the  country's  r^ard,  as  in  the  case 
of  one  man  who  in  the  Civil  War  had 
given  practically  everything  but  his  very 
life  to  his  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  consideration,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has 
been  shown  to  those  employees  having 
mere  political  influence.  One  of  the 
men  dropped  was  President  Roosevelt's 
classmate  at  collie,  and  others  were 
relatives  and  close  friends  of  Congress- 
men, If  the  work  of  the  executive 
departments  is  to  be  done  accurately  and 
expeditiously,  other  bureaus  than  the 
Land  Office  may  have  an  overhauling. 
In  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  heads  of 
the  important  administrative  bureaus,  a 
Civil  Pension  List  should  be  created  by 
Congress  to  provide  for  those  employees 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  Govern- 
ment service,  but  who,  in  order  to  main- 
tain efficiency,  must  be  removed  from 
active  work  when  affected  by  the  dis- 
abilities of  age.  The  humane  principle 
of  providing  in  some  degree  for  the  old 
age  of  worthy  workers  is  finding  increas- 
ing recognition  by  legislators  throughout 
the  world. 

Tu    \r      V   I.  ^y  ^^  passage  of  the 

invr  n^,     Public  Service   Commis- 
Uiiliites  Bill  «,.,,  .     . 

sions   Bill — or,   as  it  is 

popularly  known,  the  "  Utilities  Bill " — 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  has  com- 
mitted the  State  to  a  most  comprehensive 
policy  concerning  corporations  engaged 
in  the  public  service.  It  is  comprehen- 
sive in  two  respects — it  affects  not  only 
such  common  carriers  as  railways  and 
street  railways,  but  also  gas  companies 
and  electric  light  and  power  companies ; 
and  it  affects  almost  every  sort  of  activ- 
ity in  which  such  companies  can  engage. 
The  very  comprehensiveness  of  the 
bill  has  been  the  chief  cause  for  the 
attacks  upon  it.  Not  merely  corporation 
managers,  but  even  commercial  bodies, 
have  been,  troubled  by  the  attempt  of 
the  State,  through  a  single  instrumen- 
tality, to  regulate  not  only  the  rates, 
but  also  the  capitalization,  the  issue 
and  transfer  ot  stock,  the  franchises, 
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the  appliances,  the  labor  conditions, 
the  equipment,  and  the  character  of 
the  service  of  public  service  corpora- 
tions. The  chief  argument  against  the 
bill  has  been  that  men  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  who  have  no  Anancial  inter- 
ests at  stake  in  these  corporations,  are 
given  powers  so  great  that  they  will 
practically  supersede  the  boards  of 
directors  of  such  corporations.  Great 
calamity  has  been  predicted  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bill.  The  opposition  has  been  per- 
sistent and  sincere.  As  The  Outlook 
has  reported,  this  bill  creates  two  Com- 
missions which  between  them  share  con- 
trol of  the  public  utilities  of  the  State, 
each  exercising  jurisdiction  over  one  of 
the  two  districts  into  which  the  State  is 
divided  for  the  purpose.  The  attacks 
have  been  directed  principally  to  the 
power  of  removal  which  is  given  to  t^Je 
Governor  and  to  the  lack  of  any  provis- 
ion in  the  bill  for  reviewing  in  the  courts 
the  reasonableness  of  the  Commissions' 
administrative  acts.  The  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  have  already  been 
outlined  in  The  Outlook.  In  certain 
particulars  the  bill,  while  in  committee, 
was  amended.  Some  of  the  amendments 
adopted  aflFect  only  administrative  details 
and  questions  of  technical  procedure. 
The  other  more  important  amendments 
have  made  the  bill  more  equitable,  con- 
sistent, and  in  some  respects  even  more 
rigorous.  The  two  most  important 
changes  in  the  bill  since  we  last  reported 
it  are  those  which  alter  the  salaries  of  the 
Commissioners  from  $10,000  to  $15,000, 
and  which  require  the  Governor,  in  re- 
moving a  Commissioner,  to  confront  him 
with  charges,  allow  him  a  hearing,  and 
file  the  record  of  the  proceedings.  In 
spite  of  the  attacks  against  it,  the  bill 
last  week  passed  the  Assembly  by  a 
unanimous  vo^,  and  the  Senate  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  4 1  to  6.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly survive  the  expected  veto  of  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  (who  opposes 
it  chiefly  because  it  puts  the  appointing 
power  of  the  New  York  City  Commission 
in  the  hands,  not  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  but  the  Governor  of  the  State),  and 
will  receive  the  signature  of  Governor 
Hughes.  Beyond  all  question  this  meas- 
ure presents  the  most  important  part  of 


Governor  Hughes's  programme.  With 
it  his  name  will  remain  associated.  Its 
passage  is  his  triumph.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded because  he  has  had  the  insight  to 
understand  the  will  of  the  people  and  the 
ability  to  embody  that  will  in  a  practical 
form. 


The  Principles 
of  the  Bill 


The  Public  Utilities  Bill 


IS  a  great  measure,  not 
merely  because  it  is  com- 
prehensive, but  because  it  embodies 
certain  fundamental  principles.  Briefly 
stated,  the  first  of  these  principles  is  this : 
That  government,  if  it  is  to  be  efiicient, 
must  control  its  creatures.  As  these 
creatures  grow  in  power,  the  government 
must  acquire  new  power ;  as  these  crea- 
tures grow  in  complexity,  the  government 
must  forge  new  and  more  flexible  instru- 
ments through  which  to  exercise  control. 
Cities  have  in  recent  years  greatly  in- 
creased in  population,  and  urban  condi- 
tions of  life  have  extended  into  villages 
and  even  rural  districts.  This  means 
that  people  have  become  more  dependent 
than  ever  upon  what  we  call  public  utili- 
ties— upon  trolley  lines,  gas  supply, 
electric  light,  electric  power.  Unless 
the  people  whose  very  livelihood  depends 
upon  the  transportation,  the  light,  the 
power,  are  to  become  vassals  of  the  con- 
cerns which  supply  these  necessities,  the 
people  themselves  through  their  govern- 
ment must  have  the  means  of  exercising 
the  mastery.  This  is  the  first  principle 
recognized  in  this  bill.  By  it  the  people 
say  to  these  corporations,  You  shall  not 
be  free  to  do  wholly  as  you  please ;  you 
shall  be  subject  to  such  agents  as  we, 
through  our  Governor,  shall  select.  The 
second  principle  is  this :  Mastery  in  a 
free  government  is  dependent  upon  just 
dealing,  and  there  can  be  no  just  dealing 
without  a  uniform  and  comprehensive 
policy.  If  the  people  themselves  act 
toward  their  creatures  despotically  or 
whimsically,  they  will  bring  disaster  upon 
themselves.  In  ^  monarchy  or  an  oli- 
garchy the  government  may  survive  the 
ruin  of  the  people.  Not  so  in  a  free 
government;  there  any  disaster  which 
falls  upon  the  servants  of  the  people  falls 
upon  the  people,  and  thus  falls  upon  the 
government  which  is  constituted  of  the 
people.     This   is   the   second  principle 
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embodied  in  the  Utilities  Bill.  By  it 
the  commissions  which  act  on  behalf  of 
the  people  are  enabled  not  only  to  treat 
all  corporations  of  the  same  kind  uni- 
formly, but  also  to  take  into  considera- 
tion in  any  case  all  the  factors  involved — 
capital,  equipment,  wages,  franchises,  efffi- 
ciency  of  management,  rates  of  charges — 
whatever  they  may  be.  The  very  breadth 
of  power  granted  to  the  Commissioners  is 
the  requisite  for  just  dealing.  Whether 
the  Commissioners  use  wisely  and  bene- 
ficially this  power  will  depend,  in  this 
case  as  in  other  acts  of  government, 
upon  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  men 
whom  the  people,  through  their  Governor, 
select  If  the  agents  of  the  people  act 
unjustly,  the  penalty  will  fall  not  only 
on  the  corporations  but  also  upon  the 
people.  The  third  principle  embodied 
in  the  bill  is  this  :  The  control  of  public 
utilities  is  an  administrative  function,  and 
should  be  intrusted  to  an  administrative 
body  responsible  to  the  executive.  It 
is  not  judicial,  and  therefore  should  not 
be  laid  upon  tlie  courts.  For  that  reason 
a  provision  making  the  .courts  responsi- 
ble for  the  wisdom  and  reasonableness 
of  the  acts  of  the  Commissioners  was 
wisely  omitted  from  the  bill.  Of  course 
the  courts  have  and  always  will  have  the 
power  to  Gecide  as  to  the  legality  and 
justness  of  all  administrative  acts.  Con- 
trol in  detail  cannot  practicably  be  laid 
upon  a  Legislature,  nor  can  the]  super- 
vision of  such  control  be  required  of  so 
intermittent  and  cumbersome  a  body 
as  the  Legislature,  or  either  legislative 
house.  Therefore  the  provision  making 
the  Commissioners  responsible  to  neither 
house  of  the  Legislature,  but  solely  to 
the  Governor,  was  wisely  included  in 
the  bill.  Never,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
any  other  State,  or  even  the  Federal 
Government,  attempted  to  embody  these 
three  fundamental  principles  in  one  law. 
That  is  why  no  bill  before  any  State 
Legislature  has  won  the  interest  of  people 
in  other  States  more  generally  than  Gov- 
ernor Hughes^s  Utility  Bill ;  and  that  is 
why  no  bill  has  had  more  conspicuously 
within  the  State  the  emphatic  support  of 
public  opinion.  The  actual  working  of 
this  comprehensive  measure  will  be 
watched  with  the  most  intense  interest  in 
New  York  and  throughout  the  country. 


Measures  in 
Contrast 


In  contrast  to  the  Utilities 
Bill  stand  two  measures — 
one  a  law  on  the  statute- 
books  of  New  York,  the  other  a  bill 
passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
but  not  as  yet  signed*  by  the  Governor. 
The  one  is  the  so^alled  Eighty-Cent  Gas 
Law,  the  other  b  the  so-called  Two-Cent- 
a-Mile  Rate  Bill.  In  both  cases  the 
Legislature  has  violated  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples observed  in  the  Utilities  Bill, 
namely,  that  the  detailed  control  of  pub- 
lic utilities  is  essentially  an  administra- 
tive, not  directly  a  legislative,  function. 
In  both  cases  a  legislative  body,  incapable 
as  constituted  of  expert  knowledge  of 
all  the  factors  in  the  operation  of  a  public 
utility,  has  undertaken  to  determine  what 
is  a  just  rate  for  the  service  rendered. 
In  the  one  case  it  reduced  the  rate  for  a 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  eighty 
cents ;  in  the  other  it  reduced  the  pas- 
senger rate  on  all  railways  operating 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
track  to  two  cents  a  mile.  The  consti- 
tutionality of  the  gas  law  has  been  argued 
pro  and  con  before  the  courts.  Recently 
a  master  in  chancery  of  a  United  States 
Circuit  Court  has  rendered  his  opinion  that 
the  law  is  unconstitutional.  We  do  not  now 
consider  the  grounds  on  which  he  rests 
his  opinion;  we  may  consider  them  at 
another  time.  The  point  here  is  that  this 
law,  drawn  up  with  care  after  investigation, 
represents  probably  the  best  that  a  cum- 
bersome legislative  body  can  do  in  deal- 
ing with  one  aspect  of  one  form  of  public 
utility.  Similarly,  the  bill  fixing  passen- 
ger rates  (passed,  strange  to  say,  by  the 
same  body  of  men  that  passed  die  Utili- 
ties Bill)  deals  with  but  one  aspect  of 
another  form  of  public  utility.  No  one 
imagines  that  these  bills  really  settle 
justly  or  comprehensively  the  relations 
that  these  two  forms  of  public  utility 
bear  to  the  people.  They  are  attempts 
merely  to  defend  the  publicf  rom  supposed 
exorbitant  charges.  Nothing  more  could 
be  expected  from  a  legislature.  From  a 
commission  such  as  that  created  by  the 
Utilities  Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  a  much 
more  effectual  and  equitable  procedure 
should  be  expected.  By  such  a  commis- 
sion the  question  of  franchises  of  a  gas 
company,  which  is  only  incidental  to  the 
issue  as  to  rates,  the  equipment  of  trains, 
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which  is  only  incidental  to  the  matter  of 
fares,  and  many  other  problems,  would 
be  considered.  We  hope  the  railway 
passenger  fare  bill  will  be  vetoed,  and 
that  ultimately  the  whole  question  of  rates 
for  gas  as  well  as  the  franchises  of  the 
gas  companies  will  be  intrusted  to  the 
bodies  competent  to  settle  them — the 
Commissions  created  by  the  Utilities 
Bill.  In  the  meantime  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Mr.  Masten,  the  master 
appointed  by  the  United  States  Court  to 
investigate  the  question  whether  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company  can  earn  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  its  investment  with  an 
eighty-cent  gas  rate,  estimates  the  total 
assets  of  the  company  to  be  $83,000,000, 
including  $20,000,000  for  the  value  of 
its  franchises.  The  issued  capital  of 
the  company  is  to-day  $100,000,000  of 
stocks  and  bonds.  One  question  that 
the  Public  Service  Commission  may  well 
discuss  is  whether  the  gas  consumers 
should  pay  the  interest  or  dividends  on 
this  apparent  overcapitalization. 


Industrial 
Legislation 


The  recently  adjourned  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois gave  a  forcible  exam- 
ple of  the  power  of  the  growing  sentiment 
toward  th?  governmental  protection  of 
the  working  class.  The  members  of  the 
Legislature  were  controlled,  in  the  mass, 
by  purely  political  or  else  by  purely 
commercial  ideals.  There  were  prac- 
tically no  radicals  in  either  house.  Every 
concession  to  the  labor  lobby  was 
made  with  genuine  and  honest  reluc- 
tance and  after  prolonged  opposition. 
Nevertheless,  before  the  Legislature  ad- 
journed for  the  summer  it  had  passed 
the  following  law3,  all  of  which  were 
criticised  by  the  ultra-conservatives  as 
invasions  of  the  rights  of  private  busi- 
ness :  1 .  A  law  providing  that  all  acci- 
dents, fatal  or  non-fatal,  happening  to 
any  employee  while  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  must  be  reported  by  the  em- 
ployer to  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Under  this 
law,  within  five  or  six  years,  the  State 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  will  know, 
for  the  first  time,  the  exact  numbers  and 
percentages  of  working  people  killed, 
burned,  bruised,  and  maimed  in  the  pur- 


suit of  their  occupations.  Mr.  Harrison 
F.  Jones,  attorney  for  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  has  made  the 
statement,  publicly,  that  in  eighty  acci- 
dents out  of  a  hundred  in  Illinois  to-day, 
under  the  present  laws,  there  is  no 
liability  thrown  upon  the  employer,  and 
that  in""  consequence  the  workingman 
who  has  lost  the  hands  with  which  he 
earns  his  living  is  thrown  for  support 
upon  either  public  or  private  benevo- 
lence. Exact  information  as  to  the 
number  and  character  of  industrial  acci- 
dents will  undoubtedly  be  the  stepping- 
stone  toward  a  wide  agitation  for  some 
.  kind  of  compulsory  industrial  insurance. 
2.  A  law  providing  for  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  persons  employed  in  build- 
ing operations.  In  the  Chicago  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers'  Union  last  year  one 
member  in  nine  was  disabled,  and  one 
member  in  forty  was  killed.  These  men 
work  on  sky-scrapers.  The  new  law  pre- 
scribes certain  measures  which  must  be 
taken  for  their  protection.  It  will  be 
enforced  by  the  Factory  Inspection  De- 
partment of  the  State  Government.  3. 
A  law  placing  ice-cream  and  butterine 
factories  under  the  supervision  of  the 
P'actory  Inspection  Department  These 
establishments  must  hereafter  have 
licenses.  4.  A  law  enlarging  and 
strengthening  the  P'actory  Inspection  De- 
partment. The  head  of  this  department, 
Mr.  Edgar  T.  Davies,  starting  out  as  a 
political  appointee  of  whom  nothing  was 
expected,  has  developed  into  an  earnest, 
public-spirited  official  who  is  rapidly 
making  his  department  an  important 
part  of  the  State  Government.  5.  A 
law  providing  that  women  employees 
shall  be  furnished  with  seating  accommo- 
dations, and  that  they  shall  be  allowed 
to  use  them  when  not  obliged  to  stand 
by  the  proper  and  necessary  require- 
ments of  the  business.  6.  A  law  pro- 
viding that  a  State  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  to  investigate  dangerous 
machinery  and  improper  sanitation  in 
industrial  establishments.  7.  A  law  pro- 
viding that  a  State  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  to  investigate  the  question  of 
occupational  diseases.  A  recent  report 
of  the  Metal  Polishers'  Union  showed 
that  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  among   members  of  the   union 
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were  caused  by  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
Such  facts  as  these  were  strong  argu- 
ments for  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission. A  summary  of  these  seven 
laws,  enacted  by  an  unfriendly  Legisla- 
ture, is  the  best  possible  commentary  on 
the  spirit  of  the  times  in  Illinois.  Even 
if  the  Dangerous  Machinery  Bill  was  de- 
feated (largely  through  24,000  letters 
sent  out  by  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association),  even  if  the  Industrial  In- 
surance Bill  was  defeated  (largely  through 
the  suspicions  and  criticisms  of  the  labor 
unions),  the  fact  remains  that  much  effect- 
ive work  was  done  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  public  supervision  of  the  public 
aspects  of  private  business.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  work  is  not  here  discussed. 
Attention  is  drawn  simply  to  the  actual 
existence  of  a  tendency  which  is  so 
strong  that  it  was  able  to  affect  pro- 
foundly a  Legislature  in  which  it  had 
practically  no  personal  representatives. 


The  1907  session  of 
ir4Sr^^^  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
'^  isiature,    which    has 

just  adjourned,  earned  a  fairly  good 
name  for  itself.  This  was  mainly  due, 
however,  to  Governor  Stuart,  who  took 
his  campaign  pledges  seriously  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  Legislature  doing  the 
same.  The  lower  house  was  independ- 
ent and  practically  free  from  boss  dicta- 
tion. The  Senate  was  more  amenable 
to  machine  rule,  but  yielded  its  opposi- 
tion when  the  Governor  suggested  (or 
threatened)  an  extra  session  if  the  pres- 
ent one  failed  to  carry  out  the  Republi- 
can platform  pledges.  As  a  consequence 
the  Legislature  this  year  fulfilled  a  much 
larger  number  of  such  pledges  than 
most  Legislatures.  Governor  Stuart  ex- 
ercised his  influence  to  promote  good 
measures  and  to  defeat  bad  ones.  The 
most  important  pledge,  however,  which 
Governor  Stuart  gave  was  in  regard  to  a 
thoroughgoing  investigation  of  the  State 
Capitol  scandal.  In  the  first  place,  he 
succeeded  in  having  a  just  committee 
appointed ;  in  giving  the  committee  ample 
opportunity  to  get  at  the  facts ;  and  in 
extending  its  sessions  so  as  to  have  plenty 
of  time  in  which  to  do  its  work.  The 
committee  has  more  than  justified  its 


appointment,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  Criminal  prosecutions  are  antici- 
pated ;  and  the  Governor  has  given  his 
word  that  no  one  suspected  of  guilty 
complicity  in  the  frauds  will  be  spared. 
Other  pledges  have  been  transformed 
into  law  by  the  enactment  of  the  Two- 
Cent-a-Mile  Rate  Bill,  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission Bill,  and  the  Trolley  Freight  Bill, 
and  measures  affecting  the  indigent  and 
criminal  insane.  The  failure  of  bills 
drawn  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the 
State  constabulary  was  in  part  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Governor.  The 
enactment  of  any  of  these  bills  would 
have  been  a  disaster.  By  an  appropria- 
tion of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
buildings  and  equipment,  the  Legislature 
has  reinforced  die  army  that  is  fighting 
tuberculosis.  It  has  also  placed  Penn- 
sylvania well  to  the  front  among  those 
States  that  have  regulated  employment 
agencies  and  have  undertaken  to  prevent 
the  abuses  which  have  made  these  agen- 
cies when  unregulated  often  places  of 
peril  and  of  destruction  to  women.  In 
matters  of  political  reform  the  balance 
struck  is  apparently  about  even ;  a  bill 
completing  the  personal  registration  leg- 
islation of  a  year  ago  was  passed;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  bill  providing  for  a 
straight  Australian  ballot  was  killed  in 
committee.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
it  was  only  by  one  or  two  votes  in  the 
upper  house  that  a  bill  providing  for  a 
direct  popular  election  of  United  States 
Senators  failed.  To  a  very  large  degree 
the  credit  of  whatever  constructive  1^- 
islation  issued  from  the  recent  session  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  belongs  to 
Governor  Stuart.  There  is  one  great 
blot,  however,  upon  this  record.  The 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  neglected,  in 
the  face  of  urgent  appeals,  to  pass  a 
Child  Labor  Law  to  take  the  place  of 
the  one  declared  unconstitutional  .in 
1905.  Working  children  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,-who  in  1900  numbered  more  than 
in  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  are  now 
left  free  to  woik  at  any  age,  under  the 
perjured  and  unverified  affidavits  of 
parents,  and  have  no  educational  stand- 
ards to  attain  before  entering  their  work- 
ing life.  Humanity  has  claims  prece- 
dent to  those  either  of  politics  or 
money-making. 
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A  reasonable  ground 

A  V^-    £1,         of  faith  in    the  so- 
caid  Ctvw  Problems    .     .  -  ^, 

lution  of  the  negro 

problem  and  of  the  ultimate  uplifting 
of  the  black  race  was  offered  recently 
in  a  colored  audience  addressed  by 
Booker  T.  Washington  in  Baltimore. 
The  race  problem  is  rapidly  shifting 
from  the  tie  Ids  of  the  South  to  the 
cities  of  the  North,  and  Baltimore, 
with  her  one  hundred  thousand  colored 
population,  must  be  one  of  the  centers 
of  this  betterment  Already  the  negro 
is  an  important  element  in  many  of  its 
civic  problems.  Dr.  Washington  was 
guest  of  the  Colored  Men's  Business 
League;  which  represents  very  substan- 
tial commercial  achievement  He  ad- 
dressed a  picked  thousand  of  his  own 
people,  reiterating  his  practical  gospel 
of  work,  of  faith  in  their  race,  and  of 
clean  living.  His  words  were  followed 
with  eageft"  intelligence.  It  was  not  an 
audience  which  came  to  be  flattered, 
to  be  amused,  or  to  be  fed  with  racial 
bitterness  ;  it  was  made  up  of  men  and 
women  honestly  trying  to  find  the  way 
out  for  their  people.  They  have  already 
won  a  well-established  business  position, 
clean,  wholesome  home  life,  and  racial 
self-respect.  Prosperity  and  character 
were  written  unmistakably  across  the 
audience,  who  were,  as  Mr.  Washington 
said,  a  living  illustration  of  his  principles. 
"  Your  part  in  the  race  problem,"  said 
the  speaker,  "  is  to  make  each  negro  of 
this  city  of  yours  as  much  of  a  man  as 
possible.  The  condition  of  the  poorest 
negro  in  Baltimore  who  lives  in  squalor 
in  a  one-room  apartment  helps  to  mold 
public  feeling  toward  your  race.  We 
must  learn  that  we  stand  together."  He 
then  spoke  of  the  housing,  the  employ- 
ment, the  education,  and  the  moral  life 
of  his  people.  He  spoke  forcibly  against 
idleness  and  improvidence.  "  Posses- 
sion of  property,"  he  declared, "  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  our  advancement. 
Not  that  money  will  buy  everything,  but 
it  indicates  the  ability  to  sacrifice  to-day 
that  one  may  control  to-morrow.  Most 
of  our  people  live  merely  by  the  muscle 
of  to-day.  When  we  get  money  ahead, 
it  will  work  for  us,  and  will  work  all  the 
time."  In  closing,  he  said :  "  Unless  we 
are   strong  enough,  wise   enough,  and 


brave  enough  to  found  ourselves  deeply, 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  race.  An 
embittered  folk  is  weak,  and  the  element 
of  joy  in  our  race,  which  no  lawmaker 
can  reach,  has  been  one  of  our  chief 
sources  of  strength.  In  the  economy  of 
race-building  there  are  times  to  speak 
out  boldly  against  wrong,  but  progress- 
ive, creative,  constructive  effort  must  be 
our  dominant*  note."  Outlook  readers 
will  recognize  that  this  has  been  said  by 
Mr.  Washington  many  times  and  in  many 
places  before.  The  special  significance 
of  this  speech  is  that  it  was  uttered  in 
and  approved  by  Baltimore,  the  one 
great  city  in  the  country  which  is  neither 
Northern  nor  Southern,  but  combines  in 
a  peculiar  fashion  the  typical  character- 
istics of  both  sections. 


^  „  ^  ,  .  The  recent  meeting  of 
^iw  the  General  Assembly 

^  at    Columbus,    Ohio, 

consummated  the  reunion  with  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians,  approved  by  the 
Assembly  of  1904.  A  minority  of  the 
Cumberlands,  dissatisfied  with  this,  pro- 
pose to  continue  a  separate  organization. 
Misunderstandings  are  apparently  at  the 
bottom  of  the  opposition,  and  its  per- 
manence is  not  yet  beyond  question. 
The  projected  reunion  with  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterians  has  been  in- 
definitely postponed  by  the  refusal  of 
their  General  Synod,  but  individual 
ministers  and  churches  of  that  body 
have  come  in.  Ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  Cumberland  denomination  live 
west  and  south  of  Columbus.  Appro- 
priate was  the  text,  "  Possess  thou 
the  west  and  the  south  "  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
23),  from  which  Dr.  Landrith,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  the  retiring  Moderator 
of  the  Cumberland  Assembly,  preached 
the  annual  sermon  at  Columbus.  It  was 
a  plea  for  keeping  religious  interests  in 
the  lead  of  the  growing  material  interests 
of  the  country.  It  pledged  the  Church 
to  combat  plain  wrongs,  "no  matter 
what  political  or  other  agencies  may 
favor  or  condemn  the  Church's  attitude." 
The  first  duty  of  the  reunited  Church 
was  affirmed  to  be  "  the  removal  of  the 
organized,  legalized,  and  therefore  pop- 
ularized iniquities  that  hinder  the  salva- 
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tion  of  souls."  Tht  i*resbyterian  Church 
South,  and,  indeed,  all  American 
churches,  would  do  well  to  make  com- 
mon cause  in  such  a  work  for  civic  right- 
eousness. The  interest  of  the  Assembly 
in  promoting  a  better  understanding 
between  the  churches  and  the  labor 
unions  was  shown  in  1905  by  creating 
the  Department  of  Church  and  Labor 
in  its  Board  of  Home  Missions,  with  the 
Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  himself  formerly  a 
laborer,  as  its  Superintendent.  It  was 
freshly  accented  at  Columbus  by  a  great 
meeting  on  Sunday,  May  1 9.  Two  thou- 
sand men  of  the  labor  unions  marched 
in  procession  with  a  brass  band  to  Me- 
morial Hall,  where  they  found  an  audi- 
ence of  two  thousand,  besides  thousands 
unable  to  enter,  and  were  addressed  by 
Mr.  Stelzle,  whose  statements  of  the 
community  of  interest  between  them  and 
the  churches  were  greeted  with  applause. 
Among  other  social  questions  the  Assem- 
bly pronounced  against  the  marriage  of 
divorced  persons  except  in  the  case  of 
an  innocent  party  divorced  on  Scriptural 
grounds,  and  warned  ministers  of  church 
discipline  for  participation  in  any  mar- 
riage forbidden  by  the  Church.  The 
Anti-Saloon  League  was  indorsed  by 
the  Assembly  as  "  safe, .  sane,  and 
effective,"  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
Church  was  pledged  to  it.  The  past 
year  was  reported  to  have  been  "the 
most  remarkable  for  evangelism  in  the 
Church's  history."  Nearly  eighty  thou- 
sand members  have  been  received  on 
confession  of  faith.  The  Presbyterian 
Brotherhood  of  America,  recently  formed 
*-to  stimulate  and  guide  all  forms  of 
organization  of  men  for  definite  Chris- 
tian service,"  has  already  enrolled  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  local  so- 
cieties of  laymen.  The  Moderator  chosen 
for  the  present  year  is  Dr.  William  H. 
Roberts,  of  Philadelphia. 


An  Old  Denomination 
Newly  Organized 


The  provisional 
organization  of 
the  Northern  Bap- 
tist Convention  effected  at  the  Baptist 
Anniversaries  at  Washington  last  week 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
denomination.  No  such  forward  step 
has  been  taken  in  a  generation.     Since 


1845  the  Baptists  of  the  North  have  had 
no  denominational  organization.  The 
general  work  of  the  denomination  has 
been  carried  on  by  "  Societies,"  incor- 
porated bodies,  each  with  its  own  require- 
ments for  membership,  to  which  the 
independent  churches  have  contributed 
their  offerings.  These  Societies,  among 
which  the  principal  are  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
and  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  have  been  accustomed  to  meet 
each  year  at  a  concerted  time  and  place, 
to  report  to  their  members,  and  to  con- 
sider questions  of  interest  to  their  woik. 
There  has  been  no  platform  upon  which 
Baptists  could  speak  as  Baptists,  no 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  the 
denominational  self-consciousness,  no 
getting  together  for  action  upon  other 
questions  than  those  that  come  within 
the  sphere  of  one  or  another  of  the 
Societies.  Upon  great  questions  of  the 
day,  though  individuals  have  been  free 
to  speak,  the  denomination  has  perforce 
been  dumb.  Hitherto  Baptists  have  met 
**  as  fractions  bent  on  specific  work,  ad- 
journed as  fractions,  to  meet  again  as 
fractions."  They  have  had  denomina- 
tional "  arms,"  societies  to  carry  on  for- 
eign, home,  and  publication  activities, 
but  no  denominational  "body."  The 
organization  that  has  been  effected  is 
provisional  for  one  year,  to  be  referred 
to  a  delegated  body  for  ratification  at  the 
May  Anniversaries  in  1 908.  It  is  advisory 
and  representative  only,  recognizing  the 
independence  of  the  local  church,  which 
is  the  denominational  unit  It  is  not 
antagonistic  to  the  "  Societies,"  nor,  in 
its  present  form,  can  it  interfere  with  the 
independence  of  the  Societies,  each  of 
which,  for  the  present,  must  report  to  its 
own  members.  The  proposition  of  Gen- 
eral Shallenberger  to  require  the  three 
Societies  to  report  to  the  Convention  on 
the  first  day  of  its  annual  meeting  was  very 
evidently  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and 
desire  of  the  assemblage  at  Washington, 
but  because  of  practical  difficulties  it  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  new  organization.  But  the  spirited 
discussion  very  clearly  indicated  the  de- 
sire and  expectation  on  the  part  of  the 
representative  assemblage  present  that 
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the  Missionary  Union,  the  Home  Mission 
Society,  and  the  Publication  Society  shall 
ultimately  become  in  some  manner  affil- 
iated with  the  Convention,  so  that  at  the 
anniversary  there  shall  be  but  one  society 
meeting  to  consider  reports  on  foreign 
and  home  missions  and  on  publication 
work,  and  to  transact  all  business  relat- 
ing to  these  and  all  other  possible  denom- 
inational activities.  In  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention  the  denomination 
may  be  said  to  have  "  found  itself,"  to 
have  come  to  its  own.  The  plan  is  now 
before  the  denomination  for  approval, 
for  amendment,  or  for  rejection.  All 
signs  point  to  its  enthusiastic  approval. 
The  new  society  fills  the  one  great  gap 
in  the  organization  of  the  Baptists  of  the 
land.  Southern  Baptists  have  their 
Southern  Baptist  Convention ;  Northern 
Baptists  have  their  local  associations, 
their  State  Conventions,  and  now,  in  this 
provisional  form,  their  Northern  Baptist 
Convention.  The  organization  a  year 
ago  at  St.  Louis  of  the  General  Baptist 
Convention  of  the  Baptists  of  North 
America,  which  held  its  second  success- 
ful meeting  at  Jamestown  May  23  and 
24,  completes  the  plan,  and  binds  the 
Baptists  of  the  continent  into  a  new 
unity  and  promises  new  efficiency. 

-       ^.      „    ^  Under  the  cap- 

Canadtan  Readers  . .       ^^  j  it#»rarv 

and  American  Periodical    ,*•     ^         j  t^ 

Taste  and  Pos- 
tal Discrimination,"  The  Outlook  two 
weeks  ago  described  the  effort  of  the 
Canadian  authorities  to  discourage  the 
reading  by  people  in  Canada  of  papers 
and  magazines  coming  from  the  United 
States.  This  has  been  done  by  insisting 
on  a  high  rate  of  postage  in  place  of  the 
American  second-class  rate  which  has 
hitherto  been  legal  between  the  two 
countries  by  mutual  agreement.  The 
extra  postage  on  The  Outlook  for  a  year, 
for  example,  would  be  about  $  1 .20.  Since 
this  account  was  published  in  The 
Outlook  we  have  received  many  letters 
from  Canadian  subscribers  protesting 
against  their  Government's  attempt  to 
apply  the  doctrine  of  high  protection  to 
their  reading  matter.  We  quote  one 
such  letter : 

I  sincerely    regret,  as  a  Canadian,    the 
change  in  our  postal  laws  that  makes  it 


necessary  for  you  to  increase  the  price  of 
The  Ou^k,  and  I  still  have  hope  that  this 
error  on  the  part  of  our  authorities  may  be 
soon  remedied,  and  that  you  may  be  able  to 
supply  your  Canadian  customers  at  the 
former  rates.  As  you  have  not  sent  The 
Outlook  since  May  1,  I  suppose  you  must 
think,  or  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  cannot 
be  worth  |4.20  to  a  Canadian.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  missed  it  very  much  even  these 
two  weeks,  and  can  hardly  reconcile  myself 
to  give  it  up  after  having  had  it  without  a 
break  for  fifteen  years.  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing why  you  could  not  give  your  Canadian 
subscribers  the  benefit  of  a  special  price 
($2)  and  add  the  postaf^e  (11.20)  to  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  continue  my  subscription 
at  $3.  but  feel  that  14.20  is  quite  prohibitive. 

M.  E.  A. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  reply  to  this 
and  other  letters  from  Canadian  friends 
which  make  the  suggestion  that  the  price 
of  The  Outlook  should  be  lowered  to 
meet  the  increased  postage  that  we  do  not 
think  it  desirable  or  practicable  to  have 
one  subscription  price  for  The  Outlook 
in  the  United  States  and  another  in  Can- 
ada. In  common  with  most  other  Amer- 
ican periodicals,  we  shall,  therefore,  be 
obliged  to  charge  Canadian  subscribers 
the  full  amount  of  postage  in  addition  to 
the  subscription  price.  And  as  we  have 
not  thought  it  quite  fair  to  our  Canadian 
subscribers  to  assume  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  four  dollars  and  twenty  cents 
for  The  Outlook,  we  have  arranged  to 
discontinue  at  their  expiration  all  Cana- 
dian subscriptions,  giving  ample  oppor- 
tunity, however,  for  renewal  at  the  new 
rate.  We  are  convinced  that  if  the  new 
and  shdrt-sighted  policy  is  ever  to  be 
changed,  it  must  be  as  the  result  of  pro- 
test on  behalf  of  Canadian  readers  of 
American  periodicals,  who  will,  after  all, 
feel  the  matter  with  most  annoyance. 
We  see  no  other  way  than  that  those  in 
Canada  who — since  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment is  a  representative  government 
— are  in  the  last  analysis  responsible  for 
this  policy,  should  meet  the  situation  in 
accordance  with  whatever  their  own  point 
of  view  may  be.  The  oppression  of 
Canadian  'readers  by  a  tax  regulation 
establishea  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
Canadians  illustrates  the  inherent  fallacy 
of  an  artificial  protective  system.  It  is 
not  surprising,  however,  that  Canada 
should  confuse  oppression  and  protection 
in  this  way  when  she  has  for  so  many 
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years  suffered  from  the  same  confusion 
practiced  on  a  large  scale  by  her  nearest 
neighbor — ^the  United  States. 

Both  Russia  and  Japan  have 
Ch^ta^  now  evacuated  the  Chinese 
territory  of  Manchuria  in  less 
than  the  limit  of  time  fixed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth.  One  might  have  ex- 
pected this  of  punctilious  Japan.  But, 
wonderful  to  relate,  the  hitherto  procrasti- 
nating Russia  was  the  first  to  leave.  The 
difference  in  Russia's  present  action  and 
her  promised  action  some  years  ago  in 
this  very  matter  is  striking  and  signifi- 
cant Her  evasion  and  delay  at  that 
time  formed  one  of  the  contributory 
causes  of  the  Japanese  war.  Russia's 
gratifying  present  celerity  has  now  been 
followed  by  an  exhibition  of  celerity 
from  a  far  slower-moving  nation.  Close 
uix>n  the  evacuation  came  an  Imperial 
Chinese  Edict  creating  a  new  form  of 
government  for  Manchuria.  A  start- 
ling change  from  the  usual  custom  is 
noted.  Although  the  Imperial  family  is 
Manchu,  the  chief  offices  in  the  new 
Manchurian  Government  are  intrusted 
to  Chinese.  Moreover,  the  new  officials 
are  credited  with  being  militarists.  The 
Chinese  northern  army  already  numbers 
seventy  thousand  men,  and  is  being  con- 
tinually increased.  But  the  Government's 
plan  for  the  Empire  contemplates  a 
national  army  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
men.  For  centuries  a  deep  prejudice 
has  existed  in  China  against  military 
service.  To  overcome  this,  the  Throne 
has  ordered  that  military  instruction 
shall  be  compulsory  in  the  public 
schools,  that  criminals,  opium-smokers, 
and  unworthy  persons  shall  not  be 
accepted  for  enlistment,  that  the  }ocal 
authorities  shall  present  a  sufficient 
number  of  eligibles  on  pain  of  severe 
penalties  for  failure,  that  enlisted  men 
shall  receive  a  scale  of  pay  of  heretofore 
unknown  liberality,  that  their  families 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  land  tax,  that 
all  nobles  and  officials  shall  send  one  or^ 
more  of  their  sons  to  the  new  Peking  mili- 
tary academy,  and,  finally,  that  in  social 
standing  army  officers  shall  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  class  of  Mandarins.  These 
changes  would  be  remarkable  if  for 
nothing  else  than  as  confirming  the  Gov- 


ernment's new  attitude  when  it  recently 
established  national  schools  with  inter- 
national instruction,  thus  discouraging 
the  age-long  notion  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  classics  was 
sufficient  for  any  emergency.  The  army 
organization  is  practically  that  of  the 
Japanese,  with  minor  changes  to  suit 
certain  Chinese  conditions. 


At  a  Convention  of  the 
Irish  Opposition     j^ish  National  party 

r  •  I.  /'        I    n/i   held   in    Dublin   last 
Insh  Councils  Bill  ,      .      t  •  .  ^ 

week,  the  Insh  Coun- 
cils Bill,  brought  fon^^ard  by  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  and  reported  at  length 
in  these  columns  two  weeks  ago,  was 
unanimously  rejected.  The  hall  in  the 
Mansion  House  building  was  packed  by 
two  thousand  delegates,  including  a  large 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and 
the  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Redmond,  who  also  moved  the  rejection 
of  the  bill.  In  a  vigorous  speech  against 
the  acceptance  of  the  bill  he  declared 
himself  unalterably  in  favor  of  Home 
Rule ;  protested  that,  although  the  bill 
was  better  than  Lord  Dunraven's,  it 
was  inadequate  ;  that  his  advice  had 
been  rejected;  that  the  provisions  of 
the  measure  were  not  workable  ;  denied 
any  alliance  between  the  Liberal  and 
Irish  parties,  and  said  that  no  such  alli- 
ance was  possible  until  Home  Rule  was 
again  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Liberal 
programme.  The  Liberal  Government 
must  drop  the  Rosebery  idea  and  take  up 
again  the  Gladstone  idea  before  such  alli- 
ance was  possible.  There  were  several 
Irish- Americans  present,  among  them  Mr. 
Richard  Croker.  The  resolution  which 
summed  up  the  sentiment  calls  upon  the 
Irish  party  to  oppose  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  urge  upon 
the  Government  the  introduction  of  a 
measure  for  the  establishment  of  a  native 
Parliament,  having  power  over  all  purely 
Irish  affairs,  and  calls  upon  all  the 
nationalistic  forces  of  the  country  to 
unite  and  support  their  representatives 
in  Parliament.  On  the  night  when  this 
bill  was  introduced  it  was  generally  felt 
that  it  would  satisfy  neither  conservative 
Englishmen  nor  radical  Irishmen,  but  no 
one  expected  that  the  Irish  would  turn 
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from  it  with  such  unanimity;  and  the 
action  of  the  Convention  is  very  question- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests 
of  Ireland.  The  presentation  of  a  meas- 
ure establishing  an  Irish  Parliament,  with 
a  responsible  executive  and  jurisdiction 
over  all  Irish  affairs,  cannot  be  made  by 
the  Liberal  Ministry  without  dividing  it, 
three  of  the  most  important  members, 
Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  Mr. 
Haldane,  having  definitely  announced 
thatbeforeconceding  a  distinct  Irish  Leg- 
islature they  would  resign.  The  Premier 
undoubtedly  believes  in  Home  Rule,  and 
has  offered  Ireland  the  best  that  he 
could.  It  looks  as  if  the  Irish  National- 
ists, under  Mr.  Redmond's  leadership, 
instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  short 
step  forward,  have  put  their  Liberal 
friends  in  an  embarrassing  position  and 
have  taken  a  barren  attitude  themselves. 
It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Redmond  was 
constantly  consulted  by  members  of  the 
Ministry  while  the  measure  which  he 
now  unqualifiedly  condemns  was  in 
process  of  elaboration,  and  Liberals  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Mr.  Red- 
mond can  consistently  take  the  position 
he  has  now  assumed.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  provision  which  places  the  con- 
trol of  education  in  the  hands  of  Catho- 
lic laymen  has  awakened  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
Ireland,  and  that  it  was  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  that  se- 
cured the  defeat  of  the  bill.  It  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  the  Irish  bishops  so 
thoroughly  distrust  all  Irish  laymen. 
Priests,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
Christian  or  non-Christian,  have  a  great 
and  important  part  to  play  in  the  world, 
but  they  are  very  rarely  wise  political  lead- 
ers. Their  function  lies  in  a  dilTerent 
field  ;  their  service  to  humanity  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  The  Irish  Nationalists  mate- 
rially helped  to  swell  the  great  Liberal 
majority  at  the  last  election,  but  they 
have  refused  to  accept  the  best  measure 
that  the  head  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet 
could  offer,  and  they  have  now  taken 
the  position  of  accepting  the  whole  loaf 
or  none,  with  no  prospect  of  getting 
the  whole  loaf  in  the  near  future.  As 
an  expression  of  feeling,  the  action  of 
the  Dublin  Convention  was  dramatic  ; 
as  a  way  of  dealing  with  practical  affairs 


of  the  highest  importance  its  wisdom  is 
very  questionable.  The  Irish- Americans 
in  the  Convention  who  took  the  liberty 
of  defining  the  policy  of  this  country 
towards  Great  Britain  furnished  the  only 
element  of  Irish  humor  reported  on  this 
occasion. 


Japan  and  America 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  General 
Kuroki  has  been  received  everywhere 
was  an  expression  of  the  real  feeling  of 
the  great  body  of  Americans  towards  the 
Japanese  people  as  a  people ;  and  one 
fortunate  result  of  the  visit  of  the  dis- 
tinguished soldier  is  the  formation  of  a 
Japan  Society,  with  Dr.  John  H.  Finley, 
President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  at  its  head,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  friendly  relations  between 
this  country  and  Japan.  What  the  two 
sides  of  the  world  most  greatly  need  is 
fuller  and  more  intimate  acquaintance. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  historian 
of  three  centuries  hence  will  note  as  the 
most  significant  fact  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  coming  together  of  the  East 
and  the  West.  It  is  a  commonly  accepted 
doctrine  in  some  quarters  that  these  two 
parts  of  the  world,  separated  for  cen- 
turies by  infrequent  intercourse  and  by 
fundamentally  divergent  views  of  truth, 
of  practical  philosophy,  and  habits  and 
modes  of  life,  cannot  understand  each 
other.  This  is  a  curious  reflection  on 
the  intelligence  of  the  East  and  the 
W^est.  It  is  as  absurd  to  indict  the  East 
as  untrustworthy,  indirect,  subtle,  and 
deceitful,  as  to  indict  the  West  as  wholly 
commercial,  entirely  lacking  in  ideals, 
wholly  given  over  to  the  worship  of 
money.  The  East  needs  clearer  insight 
into  the  spirit  of  the  West,  and  the 
West  sorely  needs  a  broader  and  more 
intelligent  view  of  the  East.  The  Occi- 
dental and  the  Oriental  must  learn  to 
live  together  with  mutual  self-respect; 
that  is  written  on  the  blackboard  as 
one  of  the  great  lessons  of  this  century. 
Those  who  learn  it  most  quickly  will 
get  the  benefit  which  always  comes  with 
knowledge ;  those  who  refuse  to  learn 
it  will  suffer  the  penalties  which  always 
follow  ignorance. 
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That  there  are  very  undesirable  Japa- 
nese is  beyond  question,  and  it  is  equally 
beyond  question  that  there  are  eminently 
undesirable  Americans.  That  Japanese 
immigration  may  need  direction  and 
control  is  quite  possible;  these  ques- 
tions are  matters  of  detail ;  but  the  no- 
tion held  by  some  provincial  Americans 
that  the  Eastern  peoples  are  inferior 
peoples  must  be  taken  out,  root  and 
branch,  by  an  educational  process. 
Americans  as  a  whole  do  not  subscribe 
to  any  such  doctrine  ;  they  are  too  well 
informed.  They  know  too  much  about 
the  extraordinary  ability  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Japanese,  the  Hindu,  and  the  Per- 
sian ;  but  there  is  still  in  this  country, 
as  among  Western  peoples  .generally,  an 
ancient  sense  of  superiority,  which  has 
no  basis  in  fact ;  as  there  is  in  the  East 
a  general  sense  of  superiority  to  the 
West,  which  has  equally  small  basis  in 
fact. 

It  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  business 
of  every  teacher  in  every  school  to  teach 
the  right  racial  attitude  ;  to  implant  deep 
in  the  minds  of  children  the  equality  of 
the  great  races  ;  to  make  them  under- 
stand the  immense  contributions  of  Far 
Elastem  countries  to  the  sum  total  of 
civilization,  the  enormous  accumulations 
of  capital  in  the  arts,  industries,  and 
general  intelligence  which  these  peoples 
have  contributed  to  the  common  wealth 
of  the  world.  A  great  deal  of  mischief 
has  been  done  by  the  partisan  teaching 
of  history.  Antagonism  to  England  was 
kept  up  for  years  by  the  partial  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Since  these  chapters  in  our 
school  histories  have  been  amended 
there  has  been  a  marked  disappearance 
of  the  old  prejudices  and  misconceptions. 
Such  antagonisms  belong  to  the  past 
ages  as  much  as  the  thumb-screw  and 
the  rack.  They  were  pardonable  in  our 
ancestors,  because  our  ancestors  did  not 
understand,  but  they  are  unpardonable 
in  us.  Every  child  in  every  school  in 
America  ought  to  be  given  a  right  view 
of  the  rank  of  the  great  peoples  of  the 
Far  East.  The  halt  in  their  progress, 
the  imperfections  of  their  civilization, 
ought  to  be  pointed  out,  but  it  ought 
also  to  be  suggested  that  Western  prog- 
ress has  not  been  without  its  drawbacks, 


and  that  Western  civilization  is  not  yet 
an  entirely  harmonious  creation. 

As  for  the  talk  about  war,  it  can  only 
be  said  that  it  is  mischievous  if  it  is 
serious,  and  it  is  in  very  bad  taste  if  it 
is  a  mere  form  of  political  humor.  There 
is  an  element  in  this  country  which  is 
always  ready  for  war.  Its  sleep  is  haunt- 
ed by  nightmares  of  German  invasion, 
of  the  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  South  America,  of  combinations  in 
Europe  to  hinder  the  development  of 
American  trade.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
many  gentlemen  went  about  as  if  pos- 
sessed of  inside  information, and  declared 
with  bated  breath  that  we  should  be 
at  war  with  Germany  within  three  years. 
These  gentlemen  were  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  subtle  schemes  of  the  Emperor  ; 
they  could  predict  to  a  date,  the  time  of 
his  descent  on  South  America ;  they 
could  give  almost  the  hour  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  These  prophets  have  now 
given  place  to  another  group  of  gentle- 
men who  are  confident  that  Japan  is 
waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  adminis- 
tering a  fatal  blow  to  American  institu- 
tions, crippling  American  commerce  and 
humiliating  the  American  spirit.  Dis- 
regardingall  tangible  and  visible  evidence 
of  the  Japanese  attitude  and  temper,  they 
insist  that  the  recent  triumph  of  a  nation 
which  had  to  stand  up  for  its  existence 
has  so  inflamed  Japanese  pride  that  noth- 
ing short  of  a  devastating  triumph  over 
the  United  States  will  meet  the  national 
desires.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
irrational,  mischievous,  and  silly  than 
the  war  talk  in  which  these  gentlemen 
promptly  indulged  when  the  school  situ- 
ation, which  Mr.  Kennan  describes  on 
another  page,  arose.  The  Japanese  are 
being  as  grossly  misrepresented  by  these 
men  as  were  Americans  by  the  larger 
part  of  Europe  before  and  during  the 
Spanish  War.  If  any  one  had  believed 
many  leading  European  journals  at  that 
time,  America  had  started  on  a  career 
of  conquest.  She  meant  to  seize  and 
keep  Cuba;  she  was  meditating  a  descent 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  she  had  gotten  a 
footing  in  the  Philippines  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  an  Oriental  Empire. 
In  short,  she  was  brute  force  and  inso- 
lent selfishness  incarnate.  Europe  has 
awakened  from  this  ridiculous  nightmare. 
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Americans  ought  to  know  better,  by 
reason  of  injustice  which  has  been  done 
them,  than  to  take  the  same  ignorant 
attitude  and  pursue  the  same  mischie- 
vous policy  in  regard  to  a  great  friendly 
people. 

If  the  Japan  Society  helps  in  any 
way  to  give  people  more  information, 
broader  views,  and  the  right  feeling 
toward  Japan,  it  will  render  a  real  serv- 
ice. From  the  beginning  of  its  inter- 
course with  the  world,  Japan  had  noth- 
ing but  friendship  from  this  Government. 
The  confidence  and  friendly  feeling 
secured  so  far  are  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance in  ways  which  short-sighted  dema- 
gogies and  labor  leaders  do  not  under- 
stand. 


Reformed  yudaism 

Among  the  many  hundred  Jewish  con- 
gregations in  this  country  a  few  hold 
regular  services  on  Sunday  at  the  usual 
hour  of  worship.  This  is  practically  all 
that  Christian  churches  and  the  general 
public  are  aware  of  concerning  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  significant  re- 
ligious movements  of  our  time — the  re- 
form movement  in  Judaism.  An  impulse 
toward  it  was  given  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Moses  Mendelssohn,  as  the 
apostle  of  culture  among  the  Jews,  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  movement 
historically  known  as  the  Aufkldrung^  or 
enlightenment.  The  elTect  of  this  upon 
the  petrified  usages  of  the  synagogue 
appeared  in  1815  at  Berlin,  in  the  gath- 
ering of  a  congregation  for  worship  with 
choir-singing,  organ  music,  and  a  sermon 
and  prayers  in  the  vernacular — innova- 
tions stoutly  resisted.  The  same  resist- 
ance opposed  a  similar  venture  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  in  1824.  It  was 
not  till  1842  that  the  first  reformed  con- 
gregation was  permanently  organized  at 
Baltimore,  next  after  which,  in  1845, 
came  Emanu-El  in  New  York,  now  the 
largest  in  the  country.  In  the  congenial 
air  of  this  Republic  the  Jewish  reforma- 
tion has  obtained  a  freer  and  fuller 
development  than  in  its  birthplace,  so 
that  there  are  few  congregations  of  note 
which  have  not  been  more  or  less  aflFected 
by  it. 


The  distinctive  affirmation  of  the  re- 
formers is  that  Judaism  is  not  a  ritual, 
or  a  dogma,  biit  a  life,  and  a  Messianic 
mission  to  bring  mankind  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  his  righteousness. 
Only  the  moral  and  religious  precepts 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  held  to  be 
permanently  valid,  all  the  merely  cere- 
monial ordinances  that  are  incompatible 
with  modern  civilization  being  discarded. 
As  in  the  English  Puritan  movement, 
the  sermon,  not  the  ritual,  is  the  domi- 
nant element  in  religious  services.  The 
attitude  of  the  reform  rabbi  to  the 
Talmud  and  other  rabbinical  literature 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Prot- 
estant theologian  to  the  works  of  the 
early  Christian  Fathers — respectful  but 
independent.  The  attitude  of  each  to 
the  Scriptures  has  been  similarly  modi 
fied  by  the  results  of  modem  historical 
criticism.  The  supply  of  scholarly 
rabbis  is  well  provided  for  by  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  Union  College  at  Cincin- 
nati and  the  Jewish  Theological  School 
at  New  York. 

The  reform  movement  has  effected  a 
great  change  in  the  position  assigned  to 
women :  from  Oriental  it  has  become 
Occidental,  The  "  women's  gallery  "  is 
no  more ;  mixed  choirs  and  family  pews 
have  come  instead.  A  confirmation 
service  at  Pentecost  has  been  introduced, 
in  which  no  longer  boys  alone,  but  boys 
and  girls,  come  forward.  In  a  number 
of  congregations  women  enjoy  full  mem- 
bership in  equality  of  rights  with  men. 
Since  1893  the  Council  of  Jewish  Wo- 
men has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
social  religious  life. 

There  are,  however,  only  about  sixteen 
congregations,  all  in  the  laiger  cities,  in 
which,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  a  strict 
observance  of  the  Saturday  Sabbath, 
the  Sunday  service  has  been  instituted, 
but  merely  as  a  supplementary  provision 
for  religious  needs,  like  the  mid-week 
meetings  of  churches.  In  1887  the 
congregation  of  Dr.  Hirsch,  in  Chicago, 
transferred  its  Sabbath  service  to  Sunday. 
Some  have  sympathized  with  this  sacri- 
fice of  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  but  it  has 
had  no  followers  till  now,  when  the 
Free  Synagogue  in  New  York  is  to  do  so. 
As  long  as  some  Christian  sects  insist 
on  the  seventh-day  Sabbath,  it   is  not 
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strange  that  the  Jewish  reformer  clings 
to  it  Yet  his  central '  aim — identical 
with  Paul's,  to  universalize  a  national 
religion — logically  tends  to  the  ultimate 
transfer  of  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  to  the 
modem  rest-day,  on  the  Pauline  princi- 
ple that  whatever  interferes  with  the  cen- 
tral aim  must  be  suffered  to  go.  On  this 
principle  the  Central  Conference  of  Rab- 
bis in  1892  set  aside  the  immemorial 
lequirement  of  circumcision,  as  the  sacra- 
mental initiation  of  a  Gentile  convert 
into  the  house  of  Israel. 

Between  the  reformed  and  the  ortho- 
dox Jews,  who  have  been  heavily  rein- 
forced of  late  by  immigrants  from  east- 
cm  Europe  and  are  wedded  to  Levitical 
rites  and  rabbinical  traditions,  there  is 
little  in  common  but  .the  racial  spirit. 
The  orthodox  still  expect  the  advent  of 
a  personal  Messiah  of  the  house  of 
David.  The  reformed,  renouncing  this, 
expect  the  ancient  hope  to  be  fulfilled 
by  Israel  as  the  Messianic  people,  with 
m  mission  to  establish  justice,  truth,  and 
peace  on  earth.  Within  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  Judaism  extreme  diflFerences 
in  doctrine  are  as  compatible  now  as 
^hen  it  was  roomy  enough  for  the  an- 
tagonistic sects  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Essenes  to  dwell  together.  This 
comprehensiveness  is  favored  by  the 
decentralized  polity  of  Judaism.  Each 
local  congregation  is  aiftonomous.  None 
may  excommunicate  another.  No  ban 
is  in  store  for  heresy.  Each  rabbi  is 
accorded  the  independence  due  to  a 
scholar  and  theologian,  with  a  larger 
freedom  than  that  of  most  ministers  of 
Christian  churches. 

Signs  show  here  and  there  something 
like  that  temporary  arrest  of  develop- 
ment which  overtook  the  Lutheran  ref- 
ormation in  the  post-Lutheran  age.  That 
modernized  worship  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture for  the  well-toKio  are  not  its  goal  is 
attested  by  the  recent  organization  of 
the  Free  Synagogue  in  New  York  after 
three  months  of  preparatory  preaching. 
Free  it  is,  not  only  to  follow  the  t3rch- 
bearers  of  modern  learning,  but  also  for 
the  true  prophetic  work  announced  by 
Isaiah,  and  by  Jesus  in  Isaiah's  words 
at  Nazareth.  This  basal  note  of  re- 
formed Judaism  was  struck  at  the  Pitts- 
burg Conference  of  Rabbis  in   1885 — 


"  to  solve  on  the  basis  of  justice  and 
righteousness  the  problems  presented 
by  the  contrasts  and  evils  of  the  present 
organization  of  society."  Reaffirming 
this.  Dr.  Hirsch,  of  Chicago,  says: 
"  He  is  the  loyal  Jew  who  strives  to 
make  righteousness  real  in  all  the  rela- 
tions between  man  and  man."  The 
Mosaic  books  represent  a  fraternal  de- 
mocracy as  the  social  ideal  of  Israel. 
This  the  Free  Synagogue  reasserts. 
Discarding  fixed  dues  and  pew  rents  for 
voluntary  contributions,  it  welcomes 
poor  and  rich  to  membership  on  equal 
terms.  "  Social  service  building  upon 
the  rock  of  social  justice  "  is  its  watch- 
word. There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews  without  synagogue  anchorage, 
whom  it  is  its  primary  hope  thus  to 
reach  by  a  ministry  equally  divided 
between  the  East  Side  and  the  central 
district  of  the  city.  From  both  rich  and 
poor  its  rabbi.  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  a 
man  of  high  personal  qualities,  has 
already  gathered  numbers  and  pledges 
assuring  a  permanent  and  growing  work 
when  it  sets  forward  after  the  summer 
pause.  The  Free  Synagogue,  says  Dr. 
Wise,  will  be  "  as  free  as  the  ancient 
prophets  of  Israel "  in  applying  eternal 
principles  to  the  problems  of  the  time. 
Reformed  Judaism  has  certainly  a  heredi- 
tary part  in  the  moral  leadership  of  the 
communit5\  The  Free  Synagogue  is  a 
clear  accession  to  the  mobilized  moral 
forces  of  the  city. 


Many   Minds,    One 
Heart 

That  the  idea  of  personality  held  by 
•many- people  is  crude  and  narrow  is  evi- 
dent to  all  who  read  books  or  hear 
addresses  and  sermons.  It  is  often 
written  and  talked  about  as  if  it  were  a 
simple  assertion  of  individual  passions, 
appetites,  and  desires,  an  elementary  put- 
ting forth  of  personal  energy.  There 
are  many  men  and  women  who  live  in 
America  (though  it  is  a  misuse  of  lan- 
guage to  call  them  Americans)  whose 
idea  of  liberty  is  to  do  precisely  what 
they  please,  without  reference  to  the 
health,  comfort,  peace,  or  even  life  of 
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others ;  who  translate  the  noble  word 
liberty,  with  all  its  implications  of 
self-restraint  and  self-sacrifice,  into  the 
anarchy  of  lawless  self-assertion.  By 
liberty  they  mean  an  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity of  being  selfish,  discourteous,  and 
disagreeable;  by  freedom  they  mean  a 
chance  to  make  life  harder  for  their 
neighbors.  They  constitute  an  unre- 
solved residuum  of  barbarism  in  a  civil- 
ized society,  and  they  make  popular 
government  unpopular  with  all  who  care 
enough  for  the  people  to  be  anxious  for 
their  morals  or  their  manners. 

Personality  is  not  manifested  by  em- 
phasizing those  things  in  ourselves  which 
set  us  at  variance  with  other  people,  as 
righteousness .  is  not  demonstrated  by 
disagreeing  with  all  our  neighbors  and 
being  anxious  on  all  occasions  to  take  up 
the  role  of  Athanasius  against  the  world. 
To  be  intensely  conscious  of  one*s  own 
rectitude  and  excessively  suspicious  of 
the  rectitude  of  everybody  else  is  to  be 
a  fanatic,  not  a  saint. 

The  soul  of  personality  comes  to  light 
in  the  unfolding  of  the  forces  and  ener- 
gies of  our  spirits  along  the  highest 
lines — those  lines  upon  which  all  must 
travel  who  approach  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  As  we  draw  near  to  heaven 
we  draw  near  to  one  another,  because 
we  are  steadily  outgrowing  and  casting 
away  the  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  hard- 
ness of  spirit  which  make  us  suspicious, 
irritating,  self-asserting ;  and  continually 
developing  the  love,  helpfulness,  joy  in 
the  happiness  of  others,  which  unite  men 
in  the  peace  and  bliss  of  heaven.  Those 
who  think  that  personality  is  a  limitation 
of  time  and  earth  do  not  interpret  it 
largely  or  nobly  enough  ;  they  accept  its 
elementary  and  crude  manifestations  as 
the  showing  forth  of  its  soul,  and  find  in 
its  emphasis  on  dilTerence  the  secret  of 
a  power  which  is  fulfilled  only  in  unity. 
When  the  mists  of  ignorance  have  van- 
ished ;  when  we  all  seek  those  best 
things  which,  because  they  are  best,  are 
common  to  all  men  ;  when  we  shall  all 
see  eye  to  eye,  and  can  all  say  with  utter 
sincerity,  "  Not  my  will  but  Thine  be 
done,"  we  shall  reveal  the  soul  of  per- 
sonality. ,  To  be  at  one  with  one  another 
does  not  involve  the  obliteration  of  that 
personality  in  which  the  moral  signifi- 


cance of  life  is  rooted;  to  reach  die 
unity  of  spirit  and  purpose  which  «e 
have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  heaven 
does  not  involve  the  destruction  of  that 
variety  of  temperament  and  nature  which 
gives  life  its  zest  and  unfailing  interest, 
and  in  which  the  possibilities  of  humanity 
are  fulfilled.  The  final  unity  of  heaven 
is  expressed  not  in  uniformity  but  in 
variety ;  and  its  richness  and  complete- 
ness are  suggested  in  these  words  from 
a  recently  published  sermon  on  "The 
New  Song  in  Heaven  "  by  that  master 
of  the  deep  things  of  the  spirit,  Phillips 
Brooks : 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  variety  of 
Christian  anticipation  there  is  a  great  tribute 
to  the  essential  divinity  of  the  Gospel  pic- 
ture of  our  Lord.  How  is  it  that  all  sorts  oC 
men  have  been  able  to  idealize  the  personal- 
ity of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  find  m  him  a 
satisfaction  for  all  their  infinite  variety  of 
want  ?  Does  it  not  bear  witness  to  a  certain 
universality  in  the  picture  that  the  Bible 
gives  us,  which  is  nothing  less  than  divine? 
Only  the  whole  God  can  satisfy  the  whole 
man  and  all  men.  Can  you  conceive  of  any 
other  of  the  great  helpers  of  the  human  race 
beine  idealized  with  such  infiniteness  of 
help  ?  When  we  see  how  the  times  and  thq 
minds  which,  mentally,  morally,  and  spirit* 
ually,  have  had  the  largest-and  keenest  appe- 
tites have  been  perfectiy  satisfied  with  the 
anticipation  of  a  heaven  in  which  they  should 
see  Jesus  and  be  with  him,  must  we  not  own, 
that  there  was  in  his  early  life  some  sug- 

§estion  of  this  mysterious  and  divine  abun- 
ance  which  has  gathered  around  it,  and 
which  mankind  has  found  in  it? 

When  we  speak  of  this  part  of  the  joy 
of  heaven— a  joy  in  communion  witn 
Christ— that  part  of  the  description  of  the 
new  song  that  none  can  learn  but  they  who 
have  been  redeemed  becomes  peculiarly 
intelligible.  It  has  passed  into  a  region 
where  only  the  persora^  experience  can  fol- 
low it,  the  region  of  most  mtimate  personal 
companionship  and  love.  None  but  those 
who  love  Christ  can  rejoice  and  sing  for  his 
presence.  Nay,  more  than  this,  since  each 
redemption  is  a  separate  and  peculiar  thing, 
since  each  redeemed  soul  passes  through  its 
experience  of  grace,  a  new  feature  enters 
here  into  the  singing  of  the  new  song — 
that,  though  the  song  will  be  but  one  because 
redemption  is  one,  it  must  also  be  many  be- 
cause redemptions  are  so  manifold.  Each 
voice  that  sings  will  sing  like  all  the  rest,  and 
yet  sing  dififerently.  Each  singer  will  sing 
to  his  own  Saviour.  Each  will  remember  his 
own  calling,  his  own  gradual  conviction, 
especially  the  moment  apart  from  all  other 
Christians'  holiest  moments,  when  Jesus 
made  the  covenant  with  his  individual  soul. 
Each  song  will  ring  with  peculiar  memories 
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of  the  paths,  the  open  plains,  the  dark  moun- 
As^n  passes,  when  it  was  practiced  alone 
upon  the  upward  journey. 

And  thus  there  will  be  forever  in  the  new 
song  of  the  redeemed  that  mingling  of  single- 
ness with  roanifoldness,  of  con]J)ined  unity 
with  distinct  personality,  which  is  the  beauty 
of  adl  music  and  character  and  life. 


The  Spectator 

During  a  recent  Western  trip  the  Spec- 
tator became  a  part  of  a  hom^seekers' 
excursion.  Every-day  travelers  are  of 
little  importance  to  Western  railways 
compared  with  prospective  settlers,  and 
regular  trains  are  ruthlessly  divided  into 
Sections,  while  time-tables  are  apparently 
forgotten,  in  the  frantic  effort  to  transport 
^veral  hundred  followers  of  the  star  of 
empire  to  the  unbroken  plains.  This 
particular  company  was  bound  for  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas,  and  probably  not 
ten  persons  in  the  four  coach-loads  had 
ever  before  been  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  The  Spectator  left  the  comfort- 
able Pullman  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  home-seekers.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
a  traveler  -to  visit  the  chair  cars  and 
smokers  occasionally.  It  tends  to  con- 
tentment and  satisfaction  to  see  how  the 
"  other  half  "  fares  on  long  journeys. 


Yet  this  "  other  half  "  was  by  no  means 
limited  in  means  or  unable  to  secure  the 
best  accommodations  on  the  train  had  it 
so  desired.  The  men  had  a  sturdy, 
prosperous,  yet  frugal  look.  They  were 
a  high  average  of  Americanism,  and  most 
of  them  were  over  thirty  years  old.  They 
wore  "  store  clothes,"  to  be  sure,  but  the 
land  agent  in  charge  of  the  party  said 
that  practically  every  one  had  enough 
money  or  credit  to  buy  a  farm  at  the 
journey's  end.  Few  women  were  in  the 
party.  Two  accompanied  their  husbands ; 
three  others  were  widows  going  to  select 
land  for  themselves ;  two  school-teachers 
were  bent  on  the  same  errand.  Children 
of  all  ages  were  in  abundance.  All  were 
from  northern  Illinois,  southern  Wis- 
consin, and  Michigan,  and  all  came  from 
farming  communities.  They  ate  at  the 
lunch-counters — after  their  baskets  gave 
out — and  many  would  sleep  in  the  tourist 
car   sleeper.     This  was  a  far  different 


pioneering  than  that  of  the  travelers  in 
prairie  schooners  in  early  days. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  long  way  to  move  at  our 
time  of  life,"  agreed  a  thoughtful-faced 
member  of  the  party,  in  response  to  the 
Spectator's  remark.  "But  it  seemed 
the  best  thing  to  do.  I  had  a  chance 
to  sell  my  hundred  acres  for  a  good 
price.  I  could  clear  up  the  mortgage 
and  have  enough  left  to  buy  two  hun- 
dred acres  down  in  the  Southwest — free 
of  debt.  IVe  paid  interest  on  that  mort- 
gage a  good  while,"  with  a  half-sigh. 
The  prospect  of  freedom  from  debt  leads 
*  many  a  home-seeker  to  make  the  change. 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  you  can 
raise  crops  there  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  it,  but  others  are  doing 
it,  and  if  they  can,  I  am  willing  to  try. 
.One  of  our  neighbors  has  been  in  Okla- 
homa four  years.  He  came  back  on  a 
visit,  and  told  us  how  well  he  has  done. 
His  land  has  doubled  in  value,  and  he 
is  worth  twice  what  he  was  in  other 
ways.  He  got  us  in  the  notion  of 
going."  This  is  the  turning-point  in  the 
decision  of  the  home-seeker — the  reports 
of  acquaintances. 

"  How  many  are  going  from  your 
neighborhood  ?" 

"  Ten  families  altogether — three  have 
gone  already.  Probably  I  wouldn't  have 
changed  if  the  rest  hadn't.  I  said  I 
would  go  if  the  Smiths  did,  and  others 
agreed  to  go  if  we  did,  and  when  the 
agent  got  us  all  together,  and  showed 
the  samples  of  grain  and  pictures  of 
the  land,  we  just  shook  hands  on  it  and 
got  ready.  We  are  going  to  buy  land 
close  together,  and  we  expect  to  feel  just 
as  much  at  home  as  we  were  in  Illinoy." 

That  is  one  secret  of  much  of  the  new 
westward  movement.  The  new  country 
is  so  expansive  that  there  is  opportunity 
for  old  neighbors  to  be  neighbors  still,  and 
they  encourage  one  another  in  taking  the 
momentous  step.  One  finds  these  trans- 
planted neighborhoods  all  through  the 
plains  region,  and  they  usually  include 
much  happiness  and  contentment  in 
their  surroundings. 

The  women  were  not  so  sure  of  the 
proposition.     "  It  seems  as  though  we 
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were  going  out  to  the  edge  of  nowhere/' 
one  expressed  it.  "  I've  always  lived 
close  to  folks,  and  when  they  talked 
about  settling  ten  miles  from  a  railroad 
I  refused  to  think  of  it.  Finally,  there 
were  so  many  of  our  friends  going,  and 
the  men  who  went  last  fall  and  looked 
at  the  land  were  so  pleased  with  it,  that 
I  gave  up.  But  it  is  going  to  be  pretty 
lonesome  for  a  while,  I  guess."  Prob- 
ably she  is  right.  Life  in  a  new  country 
is  *'  pretty  lonesome "  for  the  farmers' 
wives.  It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  used 
to  be  before  the  advent  of  the  rural  car- 
rier and  the  telephone,  but  it  is  not  the 
same  as  the  old  home  back  East.  The 
Texas  Panhandle  did  not  look  enticing 
to  these  wives  who  had  been  used  to 
close  neighbors  and  the  associations  of 
lifetime  friends.  Yet  it  showed  the 
courage  of  the  American  woman  that, 
when  the  fathers  and  husbands  said  it- 
was  best,  they  stifled  every  sigh  and 
started  uncomplainingly  across  a  half- 
dozen  States  to  find  a  home  on  a  treeless 
farm  where  a  low-roofed  frame  dwelling 
and  a  windmill  must  for  a  long  time  be 
the  substitute  for  a  shaded  yard  and  a 
familiar,  roomy  house.  Some  summer 
days  will  seem  very  long,  and  the  home- 
sickness will  be  very  real  for  many  of 
these  home-seekers — but  the  sacrifice  is 
made,  even  in  later  middle  life,  cheer- 
fully, for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 
One  of  the  travelers  showed  a  letter 
from  her  sister  who  had  gone  to  north- 
western Canada,  and  was  forty  miles  from 
a  railway,  where  snow  in  March  wa  in 
huge  banks  against  the  house.  "  We 
will  not  have  that  to  go  through,  any- 
how, she  remarked,  thankfully. 


"For  most  of  the  home-seekers  the  ex- 
periment will  prove  a  happy  one.  There 
is  no  cessation  or  limit  to  this  modern 
exodus.  Our  train  that  day  ran  in  four 
sections  ;  five  other  roads  had  similar 
passenger  business  ;  two  thousand  ex- 
cursionists went  through  the  St.  Louis 
gateway  alone  that  month — not  to  men- 
tion Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  St.  Paul. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  three  hundred 
thousand  home- seekers  move  westw^ard 
every     spring — and     practically     none 


move  back.  So  they  must  prosper. 
The  forebodings  attending  the  unfamil- 
iar journey  soon  vanish  when  they  get 
in  touch  with  the  new  constructive  life 
going  on  ^long  the  frontier — if  the  mid- 
prairie  region  can  be  called  frontier  at 
this  advanced  age. 

Unconsciously,  one  of  the  home-seekers 
gave  the  psychological  reason  for  the 
movement  when  he  said,  "  It  is  going  to 
be  worth  while  to  start  a  farm  right  once 
and  not  take  what  somebody  else  has 
begun."  The  constructive  idea,  the 
instinct  to  build  from  the  bottom,  absorbs 
the  Westerner  and  is  the  lure  that  goes 
far  with  these  emigrants  from  established 
communities.  And  the  children  I  How 
much  the  American  father  and  mother 
are  willing  to  do  for  the  children  !  In  this 
case  it  means  real  hardship ;  for,  un- 
questionably, after  middle  life — which 
had  been  reached  by  half  the  part>' — it 
is  far  more  comfortable  to  stay  on  the 
old  farm.  There  is  no  romance  in  mov- 
ing eight  hundred  miles,  whether  it  be  in 
wagons  or  in  chair  cars,  and  many  of  the 
familiar  belongings  are  missed  when 
household  goods  have  been  jolted  on 
freight  trains  and  hauled  overland  in 
hay-racks  to  the  new  home. 

Not  a  single  regret  was  expressed  by 
the  members  of  the  party.  The  little 
folks  naturally  were  wide-eyed  in  enjoy- 
ment of  the  trip's  novelty ;  the  parents 
were  tired  but  hopeful ;  none  was  sorry 
that  the  change  had  been  undertaken. 
Nor  will  any  real  regrets  come  later.  Like 
the  other  tens  of  thousands  who  have 
sought  new  homes,  they  will  find  cheer 
and  prosperity,  good  neighbors,  and  ad- 
vantages of  which  they  did  not  dream. 
The  Spectator  was  almost  convinced  by 
their  optimism,  and  half  wished  to  follow 
their  fortunes  as  a  partaker  in  their  lot 
They  would  be  practically  out  of  debt ; 
they  were  strong  and  intelligent — why 
should  they  not  prosper  ?  However,  it 
was  only  a  half-wish.  The  breaking  in 
of  a  new  farm  is  not  for  every  one-^and 
the  Pullman  seat  with  its  heap  of  maga- 
zines and  papers  looked  better  than  ever 
after  the  visit  to  the  home-seekers'  car. 
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Divorce  in  America :  The  Problem 

BY  E.  RAY  STEVENS 

Judg^  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Ciicuit,  Wiaconiiii 


THE  court  loungers  and  hangers- 
on  showed  evident  signs  of 
interest  and  surprise  as  the 
accused  told  that  he  had  been  married  to 
two  wives,  both  of  whom  lived  with  him 
?n  his  scanty  quarters  in  the  capitol  city 
of  Wisconsin.  A  few  days  later,  seated 
in  his  cell  in  the  jail,  this  same  man 
wrote  on  long  strips  of  cardboard,  his 
only  writing  material :  **  I  want  to  say  a 
word  to  the  people  of  the  State.  ...  I 
feel  in  my  own  heart  that  I  am  not  a 
bigamist,  for  I  and  my  first  wife  had 
parted  before  I  married  my  second  wife. 
My  wife  and  myself  agreed  to  part  for 
good,  and  we  tol4  one  another  that  we 
could  do  as  we  liked.  We  had  troubles 
on  both  sides,  and  thought  we  best  to 
separate  for  good.  ...  As  far  as  all  of 
us  living  in  the  same  house  is  concerned, 
I  want  to  say  that  my  first  wife  was 
badly  in  need  of, help.  We  were  going  to 
keep  her  with  us  for  about  two  months." 

In  his  thought  this  man  takes  us  back 
to  the  time  when  man  claimed  the  right 
to  change  his  spouse  as  often  as  we  pro- 
cure new  garments.  Like  the  Iroquois, 
he  believed  in  the  right  of  either  party 
to  dissolve  the  marriage  bond  at  will. 

To  this  man  marriage  and  divorce  are 
purely  matters  of  agreement  between  the 
man  ar.d  the  woman — a  contract  that  may 
be  made  and  unmade  at  the  will  of  these 
two  persons  alone — a  relationship  in 
which  the  p>eople  as  a  whole  have  not 
so  much  interest  as  in  the  agreement 
that  one  may  make  to  have  his  walks 
cleared  of  snow. 

Herein  arises  the  divorce  problem, 
which,  like  Banquo^s  ghost,  will  not 
down — a  problem  which  will  never  be 
solved  until  we  recognize  that  the  public 
has  a  vital  interest  in  every  marriage 
performed  and  in  every  divorce  granted. 

One  marriage  in  ten  ends  in  divorce. 
In  some  States  the  ratio  is  as  great  as 
one  to  five.     In  the  twenty  years  follow- 


ing the  close  of  the  Civil  War  (1867- 
1886)  328,716  divorces  were  granted  in 
the  United  States,  an  average  of  about 
forty-five  for  every  day  of  every  week 
during  these  twenty  years.  During  that 
period  the  number  of  divorces  increased 
two  and  a  half  times  a§  fast  as  the  popu- 
lation. In  England  and  Wales  there 
were  718  marriages  to  each  divorce, 
while  during  the  same  twenty  years 
there  was  an  average  of  only  twenty 
marriages  to  each  divorce  in  ^yisconsin. 
In  Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin,  during 
the  twenty  years  subsequent  to  this 
period  there  were  only  ten  marriages  to 
each  divorce. 

A  dozen  States  have  collected  the  sta- 
tistics of  divorce  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  In  all  of  them  except  Connecti- 
cut the  flood  of  divorces  has  been  stead- 
ily increasing  during,  this  period.  The 
same  is  true  of  European  countries,  al- 
though no  civilized  nation  except  Japan 
has  so  great  a  percentage  of  divorce  as 
the  United  States.  When  we  read  that 
more  divorces  are  granted  in  the  United 
States  each  year  than  in  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  World,  Protestant,  Catho- 
lic, and  Greek,  more  than  in  all  Europe 
outside  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  with  all 
civilized  Australia  and  Africa  thrown 
in  ;  when  we  recall  that  authors  like 
Dickens,  statesmen  like  Sumner,  rulers 
like  Napoleon,  naval  heroes  like  Nelson, 
musicians  like  Patti,  actors  like  Forrest, 
orators  like  Cicero,  have  all  been  divorced 
from  their  spouses,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the  pictures 

In  their  consideration  of  the  problems 
connected  with  marriage  and  divorce 
men  have  often  gone  to  extremes.  A 
man  of  sufficient  balance  and  mental^ 
power  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
(Lord  Hetherley)  declared  that,  if  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife^s  sister  became 
legal,  the  decadence  of  England  was 
inevitable ;   he  would  rather  see   three 


A  second  article  by  Judge  Stevens,  entitled  "Divorce  in  America  :  The 
Solution"  will  appear  in  The  Outlook  next  week.— The    Editors 
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hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  land  on 
the  English  coasts.  At  a  meeting  held 
in  the  capitol  .of  this  Nation  in  February, 
1906,  it  was  solemnly  recommended  that 
the  divorce  problem  be  solved  by  attach- 
ing a  divorce  coupon  to  every  marriage 
certificate,  which  coupon  would  doubtless 
be  good  for  one  divorce  whenever  and 
wherever  presented. 

We  are  liable  to  jump  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  increasing  number  of 
divorces  marks  degeneracy  and  an  in- 
creasing sway  of  passions,  that  it  means 
an  absolute  decline  in  social  morality. 
Absence  of  divorce  does  not  prove  ideal 
conditions  of  domestic  life,  more  than 
powder  proves  the  purewhite  complexion. 
There  were  fewer  divorces  in  England 
in  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Divorce  Act  of  1857,  during 
which  time  only  the  wealthy  could  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  Parliamentary  divorce, 
than  in  the  single  year  1902. 

Nor  does  the  number  of  divorces  equal 
the  number  of  families  in  which  there  is 
serious  trouble,  imperfect  or  vicious 
domestic  conditions,  homes  like  that  of 
Charles  Dickens,  where  "nothing  can 
put  them  right,"  to  use  Dickens*s  own 
words,  "until  we  are  all  dead,  buried, 
and  risen."  These  divorces  show  only 
the  number  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
disclose  to  the  public  their  intimate  per- 
sonal family  relationships  rather  than 
longer  endure  the  real  or  imaginary 
troubles  from  which  they  suffer. 

Milton  perceived  that  there  would  be 
some  hesitation  in  rehearsing  family 
troubles  in  court.  As  a  matter  of  justice 
to  women,  he  contended  that  the  head  of 
the  family  should  in  all  cases  determine 
whether  there  should  be  a  separation. 
He  writes,  speaking  •  of  the  women :  It 
is  "an  unseemly  affront  to  the  seques- 
tered and  veiled  modesty  of  that  sex  to 
have  her  unpleasingness  and  other  con- 
cealments bandied  up  and  down  and 
aggravated  in  open  court  by  those  hired 
^jnasters  ol tongue  fence." 

The  procedure  advocated  by  Milton 
was  a  strictly  private  trial  in  which  the 
husband  discharged  the  function  of  pros- 
ecutor, furnished  the  evidence,  and  played 
the  part  of  judge.  He  convinced  him- 
self that  there  is  no  injustice  to  the  wife 
in  such  procedure,  for,  if  the  separation 


is  deserved,  it  is  right.  If  it  is  not  de- 
served, the  man  who  puts  her  away  is  in 
all  likelihood  unjust,  and  to  part  from 
an  unjust  man  is  a  happiness  and  no 
injury  to  be  lamented.  This  argument 
must  have  been  formulated  during  the 
bitter  days  when  Milton's  wife  dwelt  with 
her  father  and  refused  "  to  comfort  and 
refresh  him  against  the  evil  of  a  solitary 
life." 

Back  of  the  divorce  problem  are  fun- 
damental instincts  which  may  be  regu- 
lated, but  not  destroyed  nor  completely 
changed.  Cicero  by  his  oratory  ruled 
men,  but  at  the  age  of  sixty  could  not 
resist  the  charms  of  a  young  heiress,  rich 
in  physicaj  beauty  and  worldly  goods, 
so  he  put  aside  the  wife  of  his  early 
manhood,  who  was  old,  faded,  and  poor 
like  himself.  Henry  VIII.  was  destined 
for  the  priesthood  and  a  life  of  celibacy, 
until  the  accident  of  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  left  him  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne.  Patti  moved  an  audience 
as  if  each  obeyed  her  command,  yet  fell 
into  such  relations  with  her  tenor  that 
even  her  spendthrift  husband  was  forced 
to  divorce  her,  and  thereby  lose  bis 
"  gold  mine,"  as  he  caUed  her.  Warren 
Hastings  preserved  the  British  Empire 
in  India,  yet  lost  himself  to  one  who  was 
then  the  wife  of  another,  with  whom  he 
lived  an  ideal  married  life  for  nearly 
fifty  years  after  she  had  obtained  a 
divorce  from  her  husband  that  she  might 
marry  Hastings. 

These  instincts  have  prompted  the 
marriage  and  separation  of  men  and 
women  throughout  the  ages.  Primitive 
people  separated  with  little  formality; 
the  husband's  clothing  was  thrown  from 
the  house,  or  the  purchase  price  paid  for 
the  wife  returned  to  the  husband. 

Whatever  the  formalities  required  to 
bring  about  a  separation,  ways  have 
always  been  found  to  release  the  un- 
happy spouse.  Where  the  person  seek- 
ing separation  had  sufficient  means,  the 
old  ecclesiastical  courts  usually  found 
some  impediment  to  the  original  mar- 
riage which  rendered  it  null  and  void 
and  thus  left  the  parties  as  if  there  had 
been  no  marriage. 

When  spouses  quarreled,  they  straight- 
way became  as  much  interested  in  their 
pedigrees  as  does  the  modem  Daughter 
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of  the  American  Revolution.  Spiritual 
relationships  and  those  gained  in  bap- 
tism, as  well  as  natural  relationships, 
were  resorted  to  when  necessary.  Coke 
tells  of  a  marriage  declared  null  and 
void  because  the  husband  stood  god- 
father to  a  cousin  of  the  wife.  Margaret 
Tudor  (daughter  of  Henry  VII.)  was 
divorced  on  the  plea  that  her  first  hus- 
band, James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who  had 
in  fact  been  killed  on  the  field  of  Flodden 
three  years  before,  was  alive  at  the  time 
of  the  second  marriage.  It  was  not 
until  Louis  XII.  met  a  young  and  wealthy 
widow  that  he  found  that  his  wife  of 
twenty-two  years  was  his  fourth  cousin, 
whose  father  had  been  his  godfather; 
for  this  impediment  he  was  divorced, 
then  married  the  widow.  When  Henry 
VIII.  wished  to  marry  his  brother's 
widow,  he  procured  a  papal  dispensation 
permitting  the  marriage ;  but  later,  when 
fascinated  by  Ann  Boleyn,  the  marriage 
was  declared  null  and  void  because  the 
Pope  had  no  power  to  grant  such  dis- 
pensation. Napoleon  found  formal  jus- 
tification for  his  separation  from  Jose- 
phine in  the  fact  that  the  nuptial  blessing 
lacked  a  formality  prescribed  by  canon 
law — the  presence  6f  the  parish  priest 
and  witnesses.  Not  content  with  this, 
the  further  ground  was  assigned  that 
Napoleon  himself  did  not  consent  to  the 
marriage. 

Divorce  is  but  the  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  underlying  social  evils,  a  part  of 
the  movement  for  social  liberation  which 
has  been  gaining  strength  and  volume 
since  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  For- 
merly woman  was  dependent  upon  her 
father  and  brothers  until  some  man 
assumed  the  burden  of  her  support. 
Spinsters  were  looked  upon  with  com- 
miseration, helpless,  dependent  creatures. 
The  identity  of  the  wife  was  mei^ged  in 
that  of  the  husband.  Milton  had  his 
Adam  pray  for  an  "  equal  inferior "  to 
share  the  garden  with  him. 

Since  many  women  are  economically 
independent  before  marriage,  they  are 
not  of  necessity  dependent  on  their  hus- 
bands for  support  after  marriage.  They 
will  no  longer  accept  conditions  of  life 
meekly  endured  by  their  mothers  in  the 
days  when  the  husband  exercised  his 
common-law  right  to  beat  the  wife  with 


a  "stick  no  larger  than  his  thumb." 
There  is  pathos  in  the  belated  awaken- 
ing of  the  aged  woman  who  for  forty 
years  had  been  knocked  down  and 
dragged  about  by  her  hair,  over  whose 
head  chairs  and  other  like  objects  had 
been  broken,  who  finally  prayed  for 
divorce  because  she  feared  that,  if  longer 
compelled  to  live  with  the  defendant, 
she  might  suffer  some  personal  violence 
at  his  hands  I 

The  divorce  movement,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  influenced  by  woman's  growing 
independence,  is  but  the  evidence  of  a 
healthy  discontent  with  such  conditions. 
We  are  now  in  the  transition  stage  that 
shall  ultimately  lead  to  a  higher  and 
more  permanent  type  of  family,  consist- 
ing of  self-respecting  and  mutually  re- 
spected equals,  knit  together  by  ties  that 
shall  be  far  more  tenacious  than  amy 
bond  fashioned  by  an  age  of  dependence 
and  subjugation.  The  great  majority  of 
divorces  in  Wisconsin  come  from  the 
walks  of  life  where  the  wife  is  still  eco- 
nomically dependent,  where  she  has  bar- 
tered herself  for  life  support. 

The  husband,  likewise,  is  less  depend- 
ent on  the  wife.  The  boarding-house, 
the  hotel,  the  club,  are  taking  the  place 
of  the  home.  The  tailor,  the  Chinaman, 
and  the  button  that  may  be  sewed  on 
with  a  hammer  are  factors  in  his  libera- 
tion. The  man  who  finishes  a  day's 
business  in  Chicago  in  time  to  catch  a 
train  that  shall  take  him  to  New  York 
to  transact  business  on  the  morrow  is 
not  satisfied,  in  matters  of  marriage  or 
divorce,  with  the  ways  of  his  ancestors 
who  traveled  with  the  ox  team. 

The  man  who  toils  all  day  in  the  shop 
and  the  woman  who  attempts  to  care  for 
home  and  children  in  some  crowded 
tenement  have  less  of  sweetness  and 
light  than  their  forbears  on  some  fair 
New  England  farm.  The  tenement  home 
ceases  to  attract ;  drink,  cruelty,  failure 
to  support,  infidelity,  these  and  other  ills 
follow  in  the  wake  of  far  too  many  lives 
passed  under  such  conditions. 

As  we  ascend  the  social  scale  we  find 
the  husband  engrossed  in  his  profession 
or  business,  the  wife  wrapped  up  in  soci- 
ety or  philanthropy  and  the  home — each 
with  interests  that  leave  scarcely  an 
hour  for  real  family  life.     The  tie  that 
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binds  becomes  weaker  and  its  dissolu- 
tion easier. 

Social  discontent  plays  its  part.  Girls 
who  dream  of  marriage  with  a  peer  of 
the  realm  or  a  captain  in  the  army  find 
life  with  a  wage-earner  rather  irksome. 
The  young  married  couple  with  an  in- 
come of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  but  liv- 
ing as  if  it  were  five  thousand,  need  not 
be  far-sighted  to  see  the  divorce  court  at 
the  other  end  of  the  path  that  leads  from 
the  church  door.  Lessened  belief  in  the 
sacredness  of  marriage  permits  many  to 
seek  legal  separation  who  otherwise 
would  be  restrained  by  religious  convic- 
tions. 

The  chief  cause,  for  the  flood  of  di- 
vorce is  the  great  number  of  hasty,  ill- 
considered,  wholly  bad  marriages  per- 
formed each  year.  Any  genuine  reform 
of  our  divorce  system  must  commence 
at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  the  marriage.  The  improper  mar- 
riages each  year  greatly  exceed  in  num- 
ber the  improper  divorces.  Outside 
certain  limitations  as  to  age,  blood  rela- 
tionship, and  mental  capacity,  people 
may  marry  from  mere  impulse  or  caprice, 
fleeting  fancy,  pique,  or  jealousy,  without 
the  slightest  recognition  of  the  earnest- 
ness or  the  seriousness  of  the  step  that 
is  taken.  Any  county  fair  or  street  car- 
nival can  find  some  couple  ready  to  be 
married  in  a  balloon  for  notoriety's  sake. 

Every  now  and  then  the  papers  tell 
the  story  of  a  village  dance  where  three 
couples  out  of  four  in  a  quadrille  were 
married  before  the  music  began,  or  of 
some  village  justice  who  arose  late  at 
night,  and,  without  change  of  clothing, 
through  an  open  window,  married  some 
wandering  twain  by  the  light  of  a  match 
dimly  burning.  The  other  day,  as  I 
left  the  court-house,  four  couples  of 
young  people  passed  the  building.  One 
girl  said,  *'  Let's  go  in  and  get  married." 
Had  some  dare-devil  responded,  "All 
right,"  we  might  have  had  four  more 
couples  on  the  way  to  the  divorce  court. 
Recently  the  papers  recorded  the  fact- 
that  a  tramp,  walking  on  a  wager  across 
the  continent,  had  less  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  maiden  and  a  minister  to  make 
him  a  benedict  on  the  way  than  he  had 
in  covering  the  required  number  of  miles 
per  day. 


A  Western  paper  of  recognized  stand- 
ing (Portland  Oregonian)  recently  said, 
with  more  zeal  than  justice,  perhaps, 
that  "  a  laige  share  of  this  mischief  is 
done  by  lazy  and  greedy  preachers  who 
ought  to  be  sawing  wood  for  fifty  cents 
a  cord,  instead  of  marrying  babies  for  a 
few  dollars  apiece."  Be  this  as  it  may, 
any  man  and  woman,  however  unfit  to 
assume  this  relationship,  can  always 
find  some  magistrate  or  minister  to  unite 
them  for  life  or  for  the  divorce  court. 
We  can  never  have  a  proper  regulation 
of  marriage  while  the  State  permits  the 
magistrate  or  minister  who  is  to  receive 
the  fee  to  determine  whether  the  marriage 
shall  be  performed. 

Most  States  still  recognize  the  com- 
mon-law marriage.  Without  the  pres- 
ence of  magistrate  or  minister,  with  no 
witness  present  and  no  record  made,  the 
common-law  marriage  may  be  consum- 
mated in  some  dark  and  cozy  comer 
long  after  the  lawyer  has  laid  aside  his 
pen  and  left  his  briefs  and  his  books ; 
yet  we  do  not  think  of  transferring  an 
acre  of  land  or  of  taking  security  for  a 
loan  without  the  assistance  of  a  lawyer. 

When  we  in  Wiscpnsjn  propose  legis- 
lation that  shall  in  some  way  regulate 
marriage,  the  bill  is  laughed  out  of  the 
Legislature,  and  classed  with  l^slation 
taxing  old  bachelors  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  old  maids.  In  fact,  there  are 
more  laws  to  tax  bachelors  than  prop- 
erly to  regulate  marriage.  Texas  some 
years  ago  imposed  a  penalty  of  fifty  dol- 
lars a  year  on  every  unmarried  man  over 
thirty  who  did  not  ei^ercise  due  diligence 
in  an  endeavor  to  marry.  Due  diligence 
under  this  law  was  shown  by  producing 
an  affidavit  of  some  respectable  woman 
that  he  had  offered  himself  in  marriage 
during  the  year.  Missouri  adopted  a 
"  Single  Tax  Law"  in  1897,  which  pro- 
vided that  any  maiden  or  widow  who 
rejected  an  offer  of  marriage  should  be 
sentenced  to  six  months  darning  the 
socks  and  sewing  on  the  buttons  of  the- 
rejected  suitor. 

Society  has  established  tribunals  to 
pass  on  the  right  of  the  husband  and 
wife  to  leave  the  married  state;  why 
should  it  not  regulate  their  right  to  enter 
upon  the  same  estate  ?  Yet  we  must 
recognize  that  th^  most  that  legislation 
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can  do  is  to  so  regulate  marriage  that  it 
^hall  be  surrounded  by  the  most  favor- 
able legal  environments.  Legislation  too 
far  in  advance  of  the  thought  of  the 
people  produces  evil  results.  Bavaria 
prohibited  the  marriage  of  all  persons 
who  were  not  able  to  support  themselves. 
As  a  result,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children  were  born  out  of  wed- 
lock. Immediately  upon  the  repeal  of 
the  law  the  marriages  increased  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. In  Mexico,  after  the  church  lands 
were  confiscated,*  the  priests,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  revenues,  raised  the  mar- 
riage fee.  The  fee  did  not  bring  an 
increased  revenue,  but  there  was  no 
decrease  in  the  birth-rate  or  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  homes  established. 

Our  apathy,  and  lack  of  care  as  to 
preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of 
married  life  are  well-nigh  incredible.  We 
carefully  instruct  our  children  as  to  their 
behavior  in  the  ball-room  and  at  the  din- 
ner-table, in  the  office  and  at  the  shop ; 
yet,  through  some  sort  of  false  modesty, 
we  often  leave  them  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation  in  ifhis,  the  most  important 
relationship  of  their  lives — leave  them  to 
learn  by  sad  experience,  when  too  late, 
that  which  we  should  have  taught  them 
long  before  they  yielded  to  some  sudden 
impulse  in  selecting  a  mate  for  life. 

If  all  parents  could  sit  in  the  divorce 
court  and  listen  to  the  tales  of  suffering 
undergone  through  these  unfortunate 
marriages,  they  would  awake  to  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  their  duty  ;  our  homes,  our 
schools,  our  churches,  would  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  these  respon- 
sibilities. Better  marriages,  happier 
homes,  fewer  divorces,  would  be  the 
result.  So  long  as  we  leave  recklessly 
wide  the  door  that  leads  to  wedlock,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  broad  way  out. 
In  the  words  of  Milton,  we  must  have 
tender  pity  for  "those  who  have  un- 
warily, in  a  thing  they  never  practiced 
before,  made  themselves  the  bondmen 
of  a  luckless  and  helpless  matrimony." 

The  physician  usually  learns  of  the 
ruined  home  and  the  broken  health  of 
its  inmates  before  the  lawyer.  Four 
hundred  leading  physicians  throughout 
the  United  States  agree  almost  without 


exception  that  the  causes  of  divorce  are 
improper  marriages,  or  improper  con- 
ditions after  marriage  ;  that  the  statutory 
grounds  alleged  are  simply  the  methods 
whereby  the  parlies  comply  with  the  law 
regulating  their  separation,  not  the  real 
ground  for  the  divorce.  Ninety-seven 
per  cent,  of  these  physicians  said  Ih^t 
education  in  sexual  matters  would  over- 
come the  evils  arisingfrom  these  improper 
marriages. 

Society  protects  itself  from  epidemics 
of  smallpox  and  cholera ;  it  should  adopt 
some  safeguard  against  marriages  that 
shall  burden  it  with  generation  after 
generation  of  physical  weaklings,  moral 
degenerates,^  and  criminals.  Experts  tell 
us  that  one-half  of  the  insane  now  con- 
fined in  asylums  have  hereditary  tenden- 
cies to  insanit>\  Penologists  have  traced 
the  history  of  such  families  as  the  Jukes, 
which  have,  through  successive  genera- 
tions, preyed  on  society.  We  cannot 
tolerate  the  Spartan  law  of  exposing 
weakly  children,  but  we  ought  to  protect 
ourselves  by  preventing  improper  mar- 
riages and  by  putting  an  end  to  such 
improper  marriages  as  become  a  menace 
to  society. 

The  success  of  the  Jews  as  a  race  is 
largely  due  to  their  regulation  of  mar- 
riage. Some  of  the  higher  class  in  Brazil, 
by  self-imposed  rule,  require  the  pro- 
posed spouse  to  present  the  certificate  of 
a  physician  that  he  is  not  afflicted  with 
certain  diseases.  Recently  a  women's 
congress  at  Paris  voted  to  require  such 
certificates  as  a  protection  to  their 
daughters. 

In  America  we  need  more  of  the 
English  idea  that  marriage  is  a  life  set- 
tlement, in  which  parents  and  guardians 
should  play  a  larger  part.  If  this  idea 
prevailed,  we  should  have  fewer  homes 
in  which  such  scenes  are  enacted  as 
those  that  have  been  rehearsed  under 
oath  upon  the  witness-stand. 

A  wife  testifies  of  her  husband  : 

"  He  was  drunk,  and  I  was  getting 
ready  to  leave.  I  got  half-way  down  the 
stairs,  and  he  pulled  me  down  the  stairs 
and  choked  me." 

"  What  happened  downstairs  ?" 

"  He  struck  me,  and  choked  me,  and 
struck  me  in  the  face  with  his  foot." 

"  Were  you  lying  on  the  floor  ?" 
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"  I  was  lying  on  the  floor.  And  that 
continued  for  over  an  hour,  and  he 
struck  me  in  the  face  until  I  was  uncon- 
scious, and  he  struck  me  when  I  came 
to." 

A  witness  testified  as  to  the  wife's 
condition : 

"I  didn  t  hardly  know  her.  Her  face 
was  all  black  and  blue,  and  all  beat  out 
of  shape." 

Another  wife  testifies : 

"  Has  he  ever  beaten  the  children  ?" 

"  Well,  yes.  He  was  the  cause  of  the 
oldest  one's  nervousness.  He  used  to 
take  him  down  and  kick  him  like  a 
horse." 

Still  another  wife : 

*•  What  did  the  defendant  do  when  he 
came  home,  while  your  daughter  Kather- 
ine  was  sick  in  your  house  ?" 

"He  did  the  same  he  always  did, 
he  chased  us  out,  and  we  had  to  carry 
her  out  of  the  house.  ...  A  day  or  two 
after  that  he  came  home  and  chased  us 
all  out,  and  he  drew  a  knife  and  told  us 
that  he  was  going  to  kill  us  all." 

Because  another  wife  told  her  little 
son  to  go  in  and  warm  himself,  when  at 
work,  the  father  "  kicked  him  all  around 
the  room;  and  I  [the  wife]  began  to 
keep  him  off,  and  he  took  me  up  against 
the  door  and  choked  me.  And  that  was 
about  three  months  before  one  of  the 
little  children  was  born." 

A  husband,  after  describing  the  drunk- 
en sprees  of  his  wife,  who  was  then  the 
mother  of  a  babe  and  a  child  two  years 
old,  testified : 

"  When  I  came  home  at  night,  she  was 
so  drunk  she  could  not  move  away  from 
the  table.  She  wanted  the  baby  to 
nurse,  and  because  the  child  wouldn't 
she  started  to  spank  it.  I  got  up  and 
took  the  child  away  from  her  .  .  .  and 
she  started  to  pound  me  and  pull  my 
hair,  and  of  course  I  would  shove  her 
away;  and  every  time  I  would  shove 
her  she  would  fall  down." 

We  need  quote  no  more. 

These  brief  extracts  were  selected 
almost  at  random  from  the  official  rec- 
ords of  the  forty-one  cases  in  which 
divorce  was  granted  in  the  county  that 
contains  the  capital  city  of  Wisconsin,  in 
1905.  The  records  of  any  other  year  in 
this  county,  the  records  of  any  other 


county  of  Wisconsin,  show  parallel  cases. 
In  fact,  the  records  disclose  cases  so 
much  worse  than  these  that  we  cannot 
present  them. 

No  one  can  say  that  any  child,  any 
woman,  any  man,  should  continue  for  a 
day  within  the  four  walls  of  any  building 
where  such  scenes  are  enacted.  When 
a  man,  day  after  day,  week  in  and  week 
out,  beats  his  children,  knocks  his  wife 
down,  kicks  her  in  the  face  and  drags 
her  about  by  the  hair,  spends  his  earnings 
on  liquor,  leaving  his  wife  and  children 
naked  and  starving  but  for  the  wife's 
feeble  effort  at  the  washtub  and  the 
charity  of  others ;  when  a  woman  neg- 
lects her  home  and  children  and  spends 
her  days  and  nights  in  drunken  de- 
bauches ;  when  these  things  happen,  and 
the  wronged  spouse  has  done  all  that 
can  be  done  to  reform  the  erring  one,  to 
no  effect,  then  there  is  no  remedy,  no 
escape,  from  a  relationship  that  has  be- 
come a  hideous  nightmare  and  a  mar- 
tyrdom, except  divorce. 

One  who  listens  to  divorce  cases  day 
after  day  almost  Qoncludes  with  Steven- 
son that  "  marriage  is  a  field  of  battle 
and  not  a  bed  of  roses."  He  will  at 
least  conclude  that  there  is  no  purgatory 
in  matrimony,  it  is  either  paradise  or  the 
inferno. 

Divorce  is  a  remedy,  not  a  disease. 
Some  sixteenth-century  writer  said  that 
it  was  a  medicine  for  the  disease  of  mar- 
riage. It  is  at  best  pure  surgery  to  which 
resort  should  be  had  in  the  extremity, 
but  which  should  never  be  tolerated  when 
milder  remedies  will  suffice.  But  we  may 
as  well  expect  to  cure  tumors  by  ignor- 
ing them  as  to  right  blighted  marriages 
and  ruined  homes  by  abolishing  divorce. 

We  hear  it  said  that  divorce  is  im- 
moral. Nothing  can  be  more  immoral 
than  to  doom  sensitive  women  to  a  life 
worse  than  slavery,  in  constant  fear  of 
physical  injury,  if  not  death,  at  the  hands 
of  some  brutal,  drunken  husbard ;  than 
to  condemn  innocent  little  children  to 
the  dominion  of  mothers  not  worthy  of 
the  name,  of  fathers  brutal  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  than  to  compel  men  to  live  with 
drunken,  profligate  wives. 

Churches  differ  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  Gospels.  Most  churches  so  inter- 
pret divine  law  as   to  permit  divorce 
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in  case  of  unfaithfulness.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  how,  in  its  effect  on  the  divine 
ends  to  be  worked  out  through  family 
life,  a  transient  lapse  from  the  cardinal 
virtue  is  any  better  cause  for  dissolving 
the  marriage  bond  than  is  an  attempt  to 
kill  the  other  spouse';  than  is  the  steady 
grinding  out  of  the  fountains  of  life  by 
repressive  contempt,  by  threats,  by  ever- 
present  fear,  by  oft-repeated  blows ;  than 
is  the  desertion  of  a  wife  and  little  ones 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  without  clothing, 
fuel,  or  food ;  than  is  the  habitual  drunk- 
enness of  either  party,  whose  home- 
coming is  looked  forward  to  with  fear, 
whose  presence  in  the  home  converts  it 
into  a  hell. 

Some  writers  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  modem  divorce  statutes  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  strict  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by  asserting  that  God  does  not  join 
together  those  who  are  led  to  the  union 
by  lust  of  the  flesh,  lust  of  the  eye,  or 
pride  of  life ;  that  therefore  they  do  not 
come  within  the  command,  "What  there- 
fore God  hath  joined  together,  let  not 


man  put  asunder,"  These  writers  say 
that  it  is  an  insult  and  an  affront  to  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Supreme 
Being  to  charge  him  with  joining  together 
those  who  throng  our  divorce  courts. 

Luther  reasoned  that  the  magistrate 
decreeing  the  separation  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Supreme  Being,  there- 
fore it  is  not  man  who  puts  asunder 
that  which  God  has  joined  together. 
Three  centuries  ago  Milton  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  Creator's  responsi- 
bility ceased  when  he  ordained  marriage, 
for  evcry-day  experience  proves  that  he 
could  not  have  determined  what  particu- 
lar men  and  women  should  be  united  in 
wedlock.  Certain  it  is,  if  the  marriages 
that  end  in  our  divorce  courts  are  made 
in  heaven,  the  contracting  parties  soon 
become  earthly  examples  of  the  fallen 
angels. 

By  some  process  of  reasoning,  the 
great  mass  of  men  conclude  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  legal  separation  must 
be  decreed  as  long  as  existing  conditions 
as  to  marriage  prevail. 
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AN  EPISODE   IN   THE    LIFE    OF    A    LITERARY 

TRAMP 

Br  NICHOLAS  VACHEL  LINDSAY 


IT  was  Sunday  morning,  the  middle  of 
March.  I  was  stranded  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida.  After  breakfast  I 
had  five  cents  left.  Joyously  I  purchased 
a  sack  of  peanuts,  then  started  north- 
west on  the  railway  ties  straight  toward 
that  part  of  Georgia  marked  swamp  on 
the  map. 

Sunset  found  me  in  a  pine  forest.  I 
decided  to  ask  for  a  meal  and  lodging  at 
the  white  house  looming  half  a  mile 
ahead,  just  by  the  track.  I  prepared  a 
speech  to  this  effect : 

"  I  am  the  peddler  of  dreams.  I  am 
the  sole  active  member  of  the  ancient 
brotherhood  of  Troubadours.  It  is  against 
the  rules  of  our  order  to  receive  money. 
We  have  the  habit  of  asking  a  night's 
lodging  in  exchange  for  repeating  verses 
and  fairy  tales." 


As  I  approached  the  house  I  forgot 
the  speech.  All  the  turkeys  gobbled  at 
me.  The  two  dogs  almost  tore  down 
the  fence  trying  to  get  a  taste  of  me.  I 
went  to  the  side  gate  to  appeal  to  the 
proud  old  lady  in  the  cap  enthroned  in 
the  porch  rocker.  Her  son,  the  proprie- 
tor, appeared.  He  shall  ever  be  named 
the  dog-man.  His  tone  of  voice  was 
such  that,  to  speak  in  metaphor,  he  bit 
me  in  the  throat.  He  refused  me  a 
place  in  his  white  kennel.  He  would 
not  share  his  dog-biscuit.  ^The  being 
on  the  porch  assured  me  in  a  whanging 
yelp  that  they  did  not  "  take  nobody  in 
under  no  circumstances."  Then  the 
dog-man,  mollified  by  my  serene  grin, 
pointed  with  his  thumb  into  the  woods, 
saying,  "There  is  a  man* in  there  who 
will  take  you  in  sure,"     He  said  it  as 
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though  it  were  a  reflection  on  the  neigh- 
bor's dignity.  That  I  might  not  seem 
to  be  hurrying,  I  asked  if  his  friend  kept 
watch-dogs.  He  assured  me  the  neigh- 
bor could  not  afford  them. 

That  night  with  the  man  around  the 
comer  was  like  a  chapter  from  that 
curious  document,  "  The  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  John."  He  "  could  not  afford 
to  turn  a  man  away,  because  once  he 
slept  three  nights  in  the  rain  when  he 
walked  here  from  West  Georgia.  No 
one  would  give  him  shelter.  After  that 
he  decided  that  when  he  had  a  roof  he 
would  go  shiares  with  whoever  asked. 
Some  strangers  were  good,  some  bad, 
but  he  would  risk  them  all."  Imagine 
this  amplified  in  the  drawling  wheeze  of 
the  cracker,  sucking  his  corncob  pipe 
for  emphasis.  * 

His  real  name  and  his  address  are  in 
my  note-book.  Let  us  call  him  the  man 
under  the  yoke.  He  was  lean  as  an  old 
opium-smoker.  He  was  sooty  as  a  pair 
of  tongs.  His  Egyptian-mummy  jaws 
bore  a  two  weeks*  beard.  His  shirt  had 
not  been  washed  since  the  flood.  His 
ankles  were  innocent  of  socks.  His  hat 
had  no  band.  I  verily  believe?  his  pipe 
was  hereditary,  smoked  first  by  a  bond- 
slave in  Jamestown,  Virginia. 

He  could  not  read.  I  presume  his 
wife  could  not.  They  were  much  embar- 
rassed when  I  wanted  them  to  show  me 
Lakeland  on  the  map.  They  had  warned 
me  against  that  village  as  a  place  where 
itinerant  strangers  were  shot  full  of  holes. 
Well,  I  found  that  to\\n  pretty  soon  on 
the  map,  and  made  the  brief,  snappy 
memorandum  in  my  note-book,  **  Avoid 
Lakeland." 

There  were  three  uncertain  chairs  on 
the  porch,  one  a  broken  rocker.  There- 
fore the  company  sat  on  the  railing  loaf- 
ing against  the  pillars.  The  plump  wife 
was  frozen  with  diffidence.  The  genial, 
stubby  neighbor,  a  man  from  *way  back 
in  the  woods,  after  telling  me  how  to 
hop  freight-cars,  departed  through  an 
aperture  in  the  wandering  fence. 

The  two  babies  on  the  floor,  squealing 
like  shoats,  succeeded  in  being  good 
without  being  clean.  They  wrestled 
with  the  puppies  who  emerged  from 
somewhere  to  the  number  of  four.  I 
wondered   if  the   man  under  the  yoke 


would  turn  to  a  dog-man  when  the  pup- 
pies grew  up  and  learned  to  baik. 

Supper  was  announced  by  the  admo- 
nition, **  Bring  the  chairs."  The  rock- 
ing-chair would  not  fit  the  kitchen  table. 
Therefore  the  two  babies  occupied  one 
chair,  the  lord  of  the  house  another,  and 
the  kitchen  chair  was  allotted  to  your 
servant.  The  mother  hastened  to  explain 
that  she  was  *'  not  hungr>'."  After  snuff- 
ing the  smoking  lamp  that  had  no  chim- 
ney, she  paced  at  regular  intervals  be- 
tween the  stove  and  her  lord,  piling  hot 
biscuits  before  him. 

I  could  not  offer  my  chair  and  make 
it  plain  that  some  one  must  stand.  I 
expressed  my  regret  at  her  lack  of  appe- 
tite? and  fell  to.  Their  hospitality  did 
not  fade  when  I  considered  that  they  ate 
such  provisions  every  day.  There  was 
a  dish  of  salt  pork  that  tasted  like  a  salt 
mine.  We  had  one  deep  plate  in  com- 
mon, containing  a  soup  of  lukewarm 
water,  tallow,  half-raw  fat  pork,  and  wilted 
greens.  This  dish  was  innocent  of  any 
enhancing  condiment.  I  turned  to  the 
biscuit-pile. 

They  were  raw  in  the  middle.  .1  kept 
up  courage  by  watching  the  children  con- 
sume the  tallow  soup  -with  zest.  After 
taking  one  biscuit  for  meat  and  another 
for  vegetables,  I  ate  a  third  for  good- 
fellowship.  The  mother  was  anxious 
that  her  children  should  be  a  credit,  and 
shook  them,  too  strictly,  I  thought,  for 
burying  their  hands  in  the  main  dish. 

Meanwhile  the  man  under  the  yoke 
told  me  how  his  bosses  in  the  lumber 
camp  kept  his  wages  down  to  the  point 
where  the  grocery  bill  took  all  his  pay, 
how  he  was  forced  to  trade  at  the  "  com- 
pany store  "  there  in  the  heart  of  the 
pine  woods.  He  had  cut  himself  in  the 
saw-pit,  had  been  laid  up  for  a  month, 
and,  '*  like  a  fool,"  had  gone  back  to  the 
same  business.  Last  year  he  had  saved 
a  little  money,  expecting  to  get  things 
*'  fixed  up  nice,"  but  the  whole  family 
was  sick  from  June  to  October.  He 
liked  his  fellow-workmen.  They  had  to 
stand  all  he  did.  They  loved  the  woods, 
and  because  of  this  love  would  not  move 
to  happier  fortunes.  Few  had  been  to 
any  place  beyond  Jacksonville.  They 
did  not  understand  traveling.  They  did 
not  understand  the  traveler,  and  were 
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**  likely  to  be  mean  to  him."  Then  he 
asked  me  whether  I  thought  "  niggers  " 
had  souls.  I  answered  "  Yes."  He 
agreed  reluctantly.  "  They  have  a  soul, 
of  course,  but  it's  a  mighty  small  one." 

We  adjourned  to  the  front  room,  carry- 
ing our  chairs  down  a  corridor,  where 
the  open  doorways  we  passed  displayed 
uncarpeted  floors  and  no  furniture. 
The  echo  of  the  slow  steps  of  the  man 
under  the  yoke  reverberated  through  the 
wide  house  like  muffled  drums  at  a 
giant's  funeral.  Yet  the  largeness  of  the 
empty  house  was  wealth.  I  have  been 
entertained  since  in  many  a  poorer  castle. 
For  instance,  in  Tennessee,  where  a 
deaf  old  man,  a  crone  and  her  sister, 
a  lame  man,  a  slug  of  a  girl,  and  a  little 
orphan  boy  ate,  cooked,  and  slept  by  an 
open  fire,  having  neither  stove,  lamp, 
nor  candle,  I  was  made  sacredly  wel- 
come for  the  night,  though  it  was  a  one- 
room  cabin,  with  a  low  roof  and  a  narrow 
door. 

Thanks  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  pine  knots  cost  nothing  in 
a  forest.  New  York  has  no  such  fire- 
places as  that  in  the  front  room  o^  the 
man  under  the  yoke.  I  thought  of  an 
essay  by  a  Nc  ;  England  sage  on  Com- 
pensation. There  were  many  old  scrip- 
tures rising  in  my  heart  as  I  looked  into 
that  blaze.  The  one  I  remembered  most 
was,  "  I  was  a  Stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
in."  But  I  did  not  quote  Scripture  to 
my  host,  though  it  was  Sunday  night. 

It  was  seven  o'clock.  The  wife  had 
put  her  babies  to  bed.  She  sat  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fire  from  us.  Eight 
o'clock  was  bedtime,  the  host  had  to  go 
to  work  so  early.  But  our  three  hearts 
were  bright  as  the  burning  pine  for  an 
hour. 

You  have  enjoyed  the  golden  embossed 
brocades  of  Hokusai.  You  have  felt 
the  charm  of  Maeteriinck's  **  The  Blind." 
Think  of  these,  then  think  of  the  shoulders 
of  the  man  under  the  yoke  embossed  by 
the  flame.     Think  of  his   voice  as  an 


occult  instrument,  while  he  burned  a  bit 
of  crackling  brush,  and  spoke  of  the  love 
he  bore  that  fireplace,  the  memory  of  the 
evenings  his  neighbors  had  spent  there 
with  him,  the  stories  told,  the  pipes 
smoked,  the  good  silent  times  with  wife 
and  children.  It  was  said  by  hints  and 
repetitions  and  broken  syllables,  but  it 
was  said.  We  ate  and  drank  in  the  land 
of  heart's  desire.  This  man  and  his 
wife  sighed  at  the  fitting  times,  and 
smiled  when  to  smile  was  to  understand, 
when  I  recited  a  few  of  the  rhymes  of 
the  dear  singers  of  to-day  and  yesterday, 
Yeats,  and  Lanier,  Bums,  and  even  Mil- 
ton. This  fire  was  as  the  treasure  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow.  I  had  not  been 
rainbow-chasing  in  vain. 

As  my  host  rose  and  knocked  out  his 
pipe,  he  told  how  interesting  lumbering 
with  oxen  could  be  made,  if  a  man  once 
understood  how  they  were  driven.  He 
assured  me  that  the  most  striking  thing  in 
all  these  woods  was  a  team  of  ten  oxen. 
He  directed  me  to  a  road  whereby  I  would 
be  sure  to  see  half  a  dozen  to-morrow. 
He  said  that  if  ever  I  met  a  literary 
man,  to  have  him  write  them  into  verses. 
Therefore  the  next  day  I  took  the  route 
and  observed  ;  and  be  sure,  if  ever  I  meet 
the  proper  minstrel,  I  shall  exhort  him 
with  my  strength  to  write  the  poem  of 
the  yoke. 

As  to  that  night,  I  slept  in  that  room 
in  the  corner  away  from  the  fireplace, 
looking  into  it.  One  comfort  was  over 
me,  one  comfort  and  pillow  between  me 
and  the  dark  floor.  The  pillow  was 
laundried  at  the  same  time  as  the  shirt 
of  my  host.  There  is  every  reason  to 
infer  that  the  pillow  and  comfort  came 
from  his  bed. 

They  slept  far  away,  in  some  mysteri- 
ous part  of  the  empty  house.  I  hoped 
they  were  not  cold.  I  looked  into  the 
rejoicing  fire.  I  said,  "This  is  what  I 
came  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see. 
This  man  had  nothing,  and  gave  me  half 
of  it,  and  we  both  had  abundance." 
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BY  GEORGE  KENNAN 


SOON  after  the  almost  complete 
destruction  of  San  Francisco  by 
earthquake  and  fire,  in  April,  1906, 
the  Government  of  Japan  telegraphed  to 
the  Gk>vemment  of  the  United  States 
assurances  of  its  sympathy  and  condo- 
lence, and  a  little  later  forwarded  to  the 
San  Francisco  Relief  Committee  and  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  the  sum  of 
492,000  yen  ($246,000  gold)  to  be  used 
in  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  home- 
less people  in  the  stricken  city.  Judged 
by  American  standards  of  wealth  and 
charity,  the  amount  thus  sent  was  not  so 
great  as  to  be  especially  noteworthy ;  but 
it  exceeded  the  contributions  of  all  the 
other  foreign  peoples  of  the  earth  put 
together,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
came  from  a  comparatively  poor  nation, 
struggling  to  meet  its  financial  obliga- 
tions at  the  close  of  a  great  war,  it  was 
not  only  a  generous  gift,  but  a  striking 
evidence  of  friendliness  and  good  will.* 

A  few  weeks  after  the  receipt  af  this 
money,  and  while  the  San  Francisco 
Relief  Committee  was  drawing  checks 
against  the  fund  of  which  it  formed  a 
part.  Professor  Omori^  an  eminent  Japa- 
nese scientist — a  man  who  enjoyed  in 
his  own  country  a  reputation  correspond- 
ing to  that  which  the  late  Professor 
Langley  had  in  ours — was  stoned  by 
hoodlums  in  the  streets  of  the  very  city 
to  which  Japan  had  extended  a  friendly 

»  The  foreign  contrioutions  to  the  San  Francisco 
relief  fund  were  as  follows  : 

Canada...:..  $iM^l  40     Japanese  Gov't..  #100.000 

China 30.<X)0  00           "      RedCross    146,000 

France 18.t)()()  00 

Mexico 13,269  43 

England 6,522  58 

Australia....  385  00 
U.  S.  of  Co- 
lombia..... 200  00 

Russia 51  45 

Belgium 50  00 

Germany 50  00 

Cuba 5  00 

$213,074  86  $246,000 

Report   of    San  Francisco  Relief  and  Red  Cross 
Funds,  November  17,  l'X«6,  pp.  11,  17,  and  43. 
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hand  of  sympathy  and  help ;  and  on  the 
8th  of  July  his  face  was  slapped  by  a 
labor  union  man  in  the  California  town 
of  Eureka.  In  May,  Professor  Nakam- 
ura,  a  member  of  Professor  Omori's 
party,  was  personally  assaulted  by  hood- 
lums in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  on  the  8th  of  June  he  was 
covered  with  dust  and  ashes  thrown  at 
him  by  boys  in  the  burnt  district,  where 
he  was  making  scientific  observations. 
In  the  months  that  immediately  iEollowed, 
attacks  were  made  upon  Japanese  in 
many  parts  of  San  Francisco,  and,  in 
one  case  at  least,  upon  Japanese  Chris- 
tians who  were  going  peaceably  to 
church.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  such  cases  of  violence  were 
exceptional  and  sporadic,  rather  than 
general ;  but  if  American  Christians  had 
been  assaulted,  and  if  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  and  Simon  Newcomb  had  been 
stoned,  slapped,  and  covered  with  dust 
and  ashes  by  Oriental  hoodlums  in  the 
streets  of  Sendai,  just  after  we  had  sent 
a  generous  contribution  for  the  relief  of 
sufferers  from  famine  in  northern  Japan, 
we  should  have  been  surprised,  to  say 
the  least,  and  should  have  regarded  the 
violence  as  an  extraordinary  return  for 
American  sypipathy  and  help. 

On  the  nth  of  last  October,  less  than 
six  months  after  the  San  Francisco  Re- 
lief Committee  had  accepted  with  thanks 
the  Japanese  contribution  of  $246,000, 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 
adopted  a  resolution  directing  the  prin- 
cipals of  all  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  of  the  city  to  exclude  Japanese 
pupils,  and  to  segregate  them  in  a  so- 
called  "  Oriental  School,"  established, 
originally,  for  the  Chinese,  undei:  the 
provisions  of  a  law  enacted  thirty-four 
years  ago. 

At  first  sight  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  certain  strangeness  and  incongruity  in 
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tkis  sequence  of  events.  The  Japanese 
send  to  the  San  Franciscans  $246,000 
as  a  token  of  helpful  friendliness  and 
sjmipathy,  and  the  San  Franciscans  re- 
ciprocate by  stoning  eminent  Japanese 
scientists  in  the  streets,  by  attacking 
Japanese  Christians  who  are  on  their 
way  to  a  Sunday  church  service,  and  by 
excluding  Japanese  scholars  from  pri- 
mary and  grammar  schools  which  they 
have  attended  for  years  and  which  are 
open  to  Italians,  Germans,  Scandina- 
vians, Russians,  Poles,  Armenian*:,  Mexi- 
cans, Greeks,  Jews,  and  representatives 
of  nearly  all  the  nationalities  of  the  Old 
World.  What  are  the  reasons  for  this 
intolerant  hatred  of  the  Japanese,  which 
not  only  effaces  remembrance  of  cour- 
tesy and  kindness,  but  seems,  in  some 
of  its  manifestations,  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  law  ?  It  must  be 
a  very  strong  feeling,  and  it  must  rest 
upon  elemental  facts  and  emotions  of 
human  nature.  It  is  my  purpose,  in  this 
article,  to  give  the  results  of  such  study 
as  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  the 
Japanese  school  question  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

As  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  children 
from  the  white  public  schools  brought 
about  the  clash  between  the  Federal 
authorities  and  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Education,  I  shall  take  up  that  subject 
first  It  is,  in  itself,  a  comparatively 
trivial  episode,  but  in  it  are  involved  all 
the  factors  of  the  Japanese  problem,  and 
it  may  properly  serve,  therefore,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant questions  of  economic  competi- 
tion and  race  antipathy. 

The  law  under  which  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Education  acted,  when  it 
barred  the  Japanese  out  of  primary  and 
grammar  schools  attended  by  whites, 
was  enacted  March  12,  1872,^  and  was 
aimed  exclusively  at  the  Chinese.  There 
was  no  Japanese  immigration  at  that 
time,  and  the  words  "  separate  schools 
for  children  of  Mongolian  or  Chinese 
descent "  were  evidently  intended  to 
apply  only  to  immigrants  from  the  Asiatic 
mainland.  The  "  segregation  "  school 
established  under  the  provisions  of  this 
law  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  China- 

« It, was  amended  April  7,  1888;  March  30,  1891; 
March  23, 1893;  and  March  5, 1903. 


town,  and  was  officially  known,  for  many 
years,  as  the  "  Chinese  School."  When 
Japanese  immigrants  in  considerable 
numbers  began  to  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, their  children  were  not  "  segre- 
gated "  in  the  Chinese  School,  but  were 
admitted,  without  question  or  objection, 
to  the  schools  attended  by  whites ;  and, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
it  was  not  until  1901,  when  the  labor 
unions  obtained  control  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, that  any  concerted  action  was 
taken  against  the  Japanese,  in  the  schools 
or  out  of  them.  After  that  time  there 
slowly  grew  up  a- feeling  of  hostility  to 
the  Japanese,  based  partly  upon  dieir 
alleged  untrustworthiness,  partly  on  a 
fear  of  economic  competition,  and  partly 
upon  a  feeling  of  race  antipathy ;  and  the 
Board  of  Education  began  to  receive  let- 
ters from  the  parents  of  white  scholars, 
complaining  of  the  enforced  association 
of  their  children  with  the  children  of 
Japanese  immigrants  in  the  public 
schools.  The  Board,  which  was  the 
creation  of  a  labor  union  administration, 
sympathized,  apparently,  with  these  com- 
plaints, but  was  unable  to  take  action 
upon  them,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  School  was  already  full,  and 
there  was  no  money  available  for  a 
second  school  of  segregation. 

In  the  early  part  of  1905  the  Board 
made  an  effort  to  secure  an  appropriation 
for  the  opening  and  maintenance  of  a 
distinctively  Japanese  school,  but,  on 
account,  apparently,  of  the  indifference 
of  the  municipal  administration,  which 
was  busily  engaged  in  grafting,  this 
effort  had  no  result.  It  attracted  the 
attention,  however,  of  the  Japanese  Con- 
sul, and  in  March,  1 905,  that  officer,  learn- 
ing that  the  chief  objection  to  Japanese 
scholars  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  was  their  advanced  age,  sug- 
gested to  the  Japanese  newspapers  of 
the  city  that  they  advise  the  voluntary 
withdrawal  of  the  older  pupils.  The 
papers  acted  upon  this  suggestion,  and 
most  of  the  older  pupils  did  withdraw. 
I  refer  to  this  incident  only  as  a  proof 
that  the  Japanese  were  amenable  to 
reason,  and  were  willing  to  act  in  a 
friendly  way  on  a  complaint  that  seemed 
to  be  well  founded. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1905,  a  number  of 
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trades  union  leaders  founded  the  **  Jap- 
anese and  Corean  Exclusion  League/' 
and  this  organization,  by  means  of  its 
meetings  and  its  literature,  soon  in- 
creased the  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
Japanese,  not  only  in  San  Francisco,  but 
to  some  extent  in  the  State.  The  earth- 
quake and  fire  of  April  18  destroyed  the 
Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco,  and 
•drove  so  many  of  its  residents  to  Oak- 
land and  Alameda  that,  when  the  Chinese 
School  was  reopened,  there  was  room  in 
it  not  only  for  all  the  Chinese  scholars 
who  presented  themselves,  but  also  for 
the  Japanese,  who  at  that  time  were 
distributed  among  twenty-three  other 
schools.  The  Board  of  Education  there- 
upon changed  the  name  of  the  Chinese 
School,  called  it  the  "  Oriental  School,'' 
and  attempted  to  segregate  in  it  the  Jap- 
anese scholars  of  the  city,  who  for  years 
had  been  attending  primary  and.  gram- 
mar schools  on  terms  of  perfect  equality 
with  children  of  American  and  European 
descent.  When  this  discrimination 
against  Japanese  led  to  an  international 
complication  and  forced  the  Federal 
Government  to  interfere,  the  Board  of 
Education  attempted  to  justify  its  action 
by  pleading,  first,  that  the  provisions  of 
the  State  law  of  1872  were  mandatory 
and  gave  the  Board  no  discretion  ;  and, 
second,  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  so-called  Japanese  "  school-boys  " 
were  grown  men,  who  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  beside  young  children,  and 
especially  younggirls,  in  primar>^  schools. 
In  the  public  and  private  discussion  of 
the  subject  that  immediately  followed, 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  California 
delegation  in  Congress,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco newspapers,  the  Exclusion  League, 
and  trade  union  leaders  without  excep- 
tion, laid  most  stress  upon  the  age  of 
Japanese  *'  boys  "  in  the  primar>'  schools. 
Nobody  attempted  to  ascertain  the  facts, 
but  all  declared,  without  inquiry  or 
investigation,  that  the  association  of 
Japanese  men  with  school-girls  of  tender 
years  in  the  intimacy  of  school  life  was 
an  intolerable  evil  which  could  no 
longer  be  endured.  President  Altmann, 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  said  :  "  We 
do  not  care  to  have  cur  little  children 
mixing  with  adult  Japanese."  (San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  December  7.)     Senator 


Perkins  declared  that  there  were  "  not 
forty  Japanese  children  of  school  age 
in  San  Francisco."  (San  Francisco 
Examiner,  December  7.)  Representative 
Hayes  said :  "  Most  of  the  Japanese 
pupils  are  youths  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five.  It  is  nothing  more  than  right  and 
just  to  prohibit  their  attending  school 
with  young  children."  (San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  December  4.)  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Call  said  (December  4) :  "  It  is 
deemed  inexpedient  that  adults  should 
associate  with  little  children  in  the  inti- 
mate relations  of  school  life."  Accord- 
ing to  the  San  Francisco  Newsletter 
(December  8) :  "  A  city  ordinance  elim 
inating  all  children,  of  whatever  race  or 
color,  from  the  primary  schools,  when 
over  sixteen,  would  eliminate  n inety -fi^e 
per  cent,  of  the  Japanese."  Alfred 
Roncovieri,  Sui^crintendent  of  Schools, 
declared  that  *'  these  so-called  Japanese 
children  are,  ninety-five  percent,  of  them, 
young  men.  We  object  to  an  adult 
Japanese  sitting  beside  a  twelve-year-old 
girl.  If  this  be  prejudice,  we  are  the 
most  prejudiced  people  in  the  world." 
(San  Francisco  Examiner,  December  5.) 
Misled  by  these  confident  assertions,  the 
usually  accurate  and  well-informed  cor- 
respondent of  a  prominent  New  York 
journal  said  :  '*  It  will  be  news  to  most 
Easterners  that  almost  none  of  the  Jap- 
anese school-boys  are  boys.  Practically 
without  exception,  they  are  full  grown 
men,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty.  Vet  Japan  expects  them  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  side  by  side,  day  after  day, 
with  American  boys,  and,  more  extraor- 
dinary yet,  girls  of  tender  years."  (New 
York  Sun,  December  13.) 

Persons  and  newspapers  hostile  to  the 
Japanese,  however,  did  not  base  their 
opposition  to  the  presence  of  the  latter 
in  white  schools  solely  upon  age.  With- 
out investigation  or  inquir>%  they  be- 
gan to  attribute  to  "  adult "  Japanese 
*'  school-boys "  a  low  moral  standard 
and  corrupting  influence.  The  Berkeley 
Gazette,  for  example,  asked :  *'  Is  there 
a  power  lodged  anywhere  in  the  universe 
that  may  oblige  our  young  children  to 
associate  with  men,  in  or  out  of  school, 
who  are  not  up  to  our  standard  ot 
morals  ?"  It  might  pertinendy  be  asked, 
perhaps,  whether  the  standard  of  morals 
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referred  to  is  that  of  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration which  has  excluded  the 
Japanese  from  the  white  schools,  and 
whether  the  record  of  graft,  frauds, 
assaults,  hold-ups,  burglaries,  rapes,  and 
ihurders,  which  has  recently  given  San 
Francisco  unenviable  fame,  could  have 
been  paralleled  in  Japan  at  any  period 
of  its  history. 

Taking  practically  the  same  view  of 
"  adults  "  in  primary  schools  that  is  taken 
by  the  Berkeley  Gazette,  the  conserva- 
tive Sacramento  Union  said  :  "  We  will 
not  consent  that  our  little  ones  shall 
suffer  infection,  in  mind,  in  morals,  or 
in  manners,  to  please  anybody."  The 
idea  that  an  American  boy  might  dete- 
riorate mentally,  or  lose  his  good  man- 
ners, as  a  result  of  associating  with  Jap- 
anese of  any  age,  strikes  an  American 
who  has  lived  in  Japan  as  somewhat 
ludicrous ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  hyper- 
critical. 

Adopting,  apparently,  the  view  of  the 
California  papers  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  Japanese  scholars,  the  Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean  inquired:  "  Hpw  would 
people  in  the  East  like  to  have  their  little 
daughters  forced  to  associate  in  school 
with  grown  men,  whose  morals  may  be 
doubtful  and  whose  moral  ideas  are  cer- 
tainly not  American  ?"  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Call  said  :  "  We  regard  the  public 
schools  as  part  of  the  home,  and  we  are 
not  willing  that  our  children  should  meet 
Asiatics  in  intimate  association.  This 
is  *  race  prejudice,*  and  we  stand  by  it. 
If  th^  Japanese  want  to  fight  about  trifles, 
they  can  be  accommodated.'*  The  Call 
does  not  say  who  is  going  to  accommo- 
date them — the  United  States  or  the 
State  of  California  ;  but  the  latter  is  by 
no  means  lacking  in  self-confidence. 
P.  H.  McCarthy,  President  of  the  San 
Francisco  Building  Trades  Council,  de- 
clared, at  a  mass-meeting  of  the  Exclu- 
sion League,  that  "  the  States  west  of 
the  Rockies  could  whip  Japan  at  a 
moment's  notice."  He  had  perhaps 
forgotten,  in  the  heat  of  oratorical  ex- 
citement, the  boasts  of  Russia  in  Janu- 
ary, 1904. 

Now,  what  conclusion  would  a  disin- 
terested and  dispassionate  reader  draw 
from  the  statements,  interviews,  edito- 
rials, and   speeches  above   set  forth? 


Would  he  not  be  forced  to  believe  that 
Japanese  scholars  swarm  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  of  San  Francisco ; 
that  they  are  all  males ;  that  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  them  are  full-grown  men ; 
that  they  sit  in  the  class-rooms  beside 
"  twelve-year-old  girls  "  and  "  children 
of  tender  years  ;"  that  their  ethical  stand- 
ard is  low,  and  that  their  influence, 
generally,  is  demoralizing  and  corrupt- 
ing? I  do  not  see  myself  what  other 
conclusion  he  could  draw,  when  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education*the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco newspapers,  the  Exclusion  League, 
and  the  California  delegation  in  Con- 
gress are  all  in  substantial  agreement 
as  to  the  alleged  facts.  Now  what  are 
the  real  facts  ? 

I  talked  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  every  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education ;  I  interviewed  the  Japanese 
Consul ;  I  obtained  and  compared  statis- 
.tics  from  the  Board  of  Education  on  one 
side  and  from  the  Japanese  Association 
on  the  other,  and  availed  myself,  gener- 
ally, of  every  source  of  information  open 
to  me.  I  found  thrt  the  situation  when 
the  Japanese  were  excluded  from  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools  was  as 
follows : 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  San 
Francisco  public  schools  was  28,736 
(December  8, 1 906).  Judging  from  their 
names,  they  comprised  representatives  of 
almost  every  nationality  in  Europe.  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  Ronco- 
vieri,  was  an  Italian,  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Altmann, 
was  a  Jew — a  representative' of  a  race 
that  is  still  excluded  from  schools,  wholly 
or  partially,  in  one  of  the  greatest  Empires 
of  the  Old  World.  Of  the  28,736  school- 
children in  San  Francisco  on  the  8th  of 
last  December,  there  were,  in  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  just  93  Japanese, 
or  a  little  more  than  one  to  a  school 
building.  Of  these  93  Japanese  nearly 
one-third  were  born  in  the  United  States, 
and  28  were  girls.  Of  the  65  boys  34 
were  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Of 
the  31  who  were  over  fifteen  only  two 
had  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
the  average  age  of  the  remainder  was 
1 7,2.  Twenty-five  of  them  were  in  gram- 
mar schools,  so  that  the  number  "  sitting 
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beside  children  of  tender  age  "  in  pri-  great  favorite  among  his  American  class- 

mary  schools  was  six,  as  follows :  mates.     In  all  my  years  of  experience 

n  ^i-.„  cf^«^  T>^-.v.o-„                              'x  ^cre  has  never  come  to  me,  orally  or  in 

Dudley  Stone  Fnmary 3  .  .        -          .               ^        '         ^,.. 

Grant  Primary 1  wntmg,  from  the  parents  whose  children 

Henry  Durant  Primary 1  have  attended  my  school,  one  hint  of 

Laguna  Honda  Primary 1  complaint  or  dissatisfaction  concerning 

^     .                                              "^  the  instruction  of  their  children  in  the 

same  school  or  in  the  same  rooms  with 

Six  Japanese  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  Japanese ;  nor  has  there  ever  been  com- 

attendmg  primary   schools,  in  a   total  plaint  or  protest    from  teachers   with 

school  population  of  28,736,  would  not  regard  to  this  co-education." 

seem  to  constitute  a  very  serious  menace  Mr.  E.  C.  Moore,  Superintendent  of 

to  American  morality,  even  if  they  were  Schools  in  Los  Angeles,  says,  in  another 

all  depraved,  and  even  if  it  were  not  |  private  letter:  "  Replying  to  your  inquiry 

possible  to  seat  them  at  a  distance  from  |  as  to  the  status  of  Japanese  pupils  in 

infant  girls ;  but  are  Japanese  school-  the  schools  of  Los  Angeles,  I  beg  to  say 

boys  depraved,  or  morally  objectionable  that  during  all  the  time  I  have  been  in 

in  any  way  ?    In  an   interview   with  a  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools 

reporter  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  here  I  have  not  heard  a  single  word  of 

Mr.  Altmann,  President  of  the  Board  of  protest  against  them.     They  are  given 

Education,  admitted  that  "  nothing  can  every  opportunity  to  attend  school  that 

be  said  against  the  general  character  American  boys  and  girls  have.     We  find 

and  deportment  of  Japanese  scholars."  them    quiet   and    industrious   in   their 

(San  Francisco  Chronicle,  December  9.)  school  work,  and  such   good  students 

In  reply  to  a  direct  and  comprehensive  that  our  principals  and  teachers  believe 

I    question  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Alfred  Ron-  them  to  have  a  most  helpful  influence 

'    covieri.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  said  upon  the  other  pupils  with  whom  they 

to  me   personally :  "  No   complaint  of  associate.     As  a  California  school  man, 

bad  conduct,  on  the  part  of  a  Japanese  I  bitterly  regret  the  action  of  the  SajJ 

scholar,  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge."  Francisco    school  ^  authorities.     It   was 

In  a  private  letter  now  in  my  possession,  wholly  unnecessary,  in  my  view,  and  is, 

one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  I  am  glad  to  say,  not  representative  of 

teachers  in   the   San  Francisco  public  public  opinion  in  California." 

schools  says  :  **  The  statement  that  the  Judging  from  my  own  observation  of 

influence  of  the  Japanese  in  our  schools  Japanese  school-boys  in  Japan,  I  should 

has  a  tendency  toward   immorality  is  say  that  the  more  American  school-boys 

I   false  and  absolutely  without  foundation.  I  associate  with  them,  the  better  for  the 

From  all  I  have  ever  heard  in  confer-  1  latter's   morals   and   manners.     I  once 

ences  with  other  school  men,  as  well  as  asked  an  Englishman,  of  mature  years, 

from  my  own  continuous   and   careful  who   was    teaching    in    a   middle-class 

observation,  there  has  never  been  the  school  in  Kyoto,  why  there  was  so  little 

slightest  cause  for  a  shadow  of  suspicion  misconduct  in  Japanese  class-rooms.    *'  I 

affecting  the  conduct  of  one  of  these  have  been  through  dozens  of  schools," 

Japanese  pupils.     On   the   contrary,  I  I  said,  **  of  all  grades,  and  have  listened 

have   found   that  they  have   furnished  to  recitations  in  hundreds  of  class-rooms ; 

examples  of  industry,  patience,  unobtru-  but  I  have  never  seen  any  inattention, 

siveness,  obedience,  and  honesty  in  their  whispering,  throwing  of  spit-balls,  mak- 

work,  which  have  greatly  helped  many  ing  of  faces,  or  disorder  of  any  sort, 

efficient  teachers  to  create  the  proper  What  is  the  reason  ?"     He  looked  at  me 

moral  atmosphere  for  their  class-rooms,  searchingly  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  take 

Japanese   and  American  children  have  my  measure,  and  then  replied  quietly : 

always  been  on  good  terms  in  my  class-  "  The  Japanese  are  bom  civilized."    • 

rooms,  and  in  others  concerning  which  "  Do   you  mean  to  suggest  that  we 

I  was  informed.     They   work  side  by  Westerners  are  not  bom  civilized.?"   I 

side  without  interference  or  friction,  and  demanded, 

often  a  Japanese   student  would  be  a  "  Exactly   that,"   he    replied.     "  We, 
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Englishmen  and  Americans,  are  bom 
barbarians.  ^Jost  of  us  become  civil- 
ized, but  we  elevate  ourselves,  in  youth, 
by  effort  and  struggle.  Japanese  boys 
inherit  the  results  of  centuries  of  civ- 
ilized training,  and  they  have  better 
control  of  themselves  and  are  far  more 
amenable  to  discipline  than  our  boys  are. 
At  least  that's  my  explanation  of  the  fact 
Aat  you  have  noticed." 

When  the  English  teacher  made  this 
reply  to  me,  in  January,  1906,  I  little 
thought  that,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
I  should  hear  the  exclusion  of  Japanese 
scholars  from  the  San  Francisco  schools 
defended  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
likely  to  "infect  the  minds,  morals, 
and  manners"  of  American  children.  I 
should  have  said  that  the  infection  was 
far  more  likely  to  proceed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

In  scholarship  the  Japanese  pupils 
have  -everywhere  taken  high  rank.  In  a 
letter  written  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1906,  to  the  Electrical  Workers'  Union 
of  Oakland,  the  Secretary  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education  said : 
"  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  Japanese 
pupils,  coming  to  this  city  partly  edu- 
cated, have  been  able  so  successfully  to 
compete  with  our  white  children  as  to 
win  from  the  latter  the  class  medals  that 
were  intended  for  the  children  of  our 
taxpayers."  In  other  words,  the  Japa- 
nese, coming  to  America  with  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
or  with  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all,  have 
been  so  studious  and  diligent  as  to  carry 
off  most  of  the  honors ;  and  this  is  urged . 
as  a  reason  for  their  exclusion  I 

Although  the  ninety-three  Japanese 
scholars  in  San  Francisco  were  distrib- 
uted among  twenty-three  schools,  forty- 
two  of  them,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  in 
two  schools,  viz.,  the  Redding  Primary 
and  the  Pacific  Heights  Grammar.  In 
the  former  their  average  age  was  9.6 
years  and  in- the  latter  16.5.  Most  of 
the  grammar  school  Japanese  were  prob- 
ably older  than  the  majority  of  their 
associates ;  but  as  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion could  not  give  me  age  statistics  of 
the  latter  in  detail,  I  am  unable  to  say 
how  much  older.  The  difference  may 
have  amounted  to  two  or  three  years  at 
fte  time  of  graduation.  I  If,  however, 


this  difference  was  undesirable,  and  if 
there  was  objection  to  the  six  Japanese 
who  were  more  than  fifteen  years  old  in 
the  primary  schools,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation had  two  simple  and  perfectly 
effective  remedies :  viz.,  first,  the  open- 
ing of  a  separate  school  for  pupils  of  all 
nationalities  who  were  advanced  in  age 
and  backward  in  scholarship ;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  establishment  of  an  undiscrimi- 
natingage  limit  for  all  scholars  in  primary 
and  grammar  schools.  Neither  of  these 
remedies  would  have  raised  a  question 
of  race  or  nationality,  and  neither  would 
have  given  offense.  /Non-discriminating 
restriction,  however,  would  not  have  met 
the  approval  t)f  parents  who  objected  to 
the  association  of  their  children  with 
Japanese  of  any  age  (if  there  really  were 
any  such  parents),  nor  would  it  have 
satisfied  the  Exclusion  League  and  the 
labor  union  leaders,  who  feared  the  eco- 
nomic competition  of  Japanese  adults,  and 
who  saw  in  the  school  question  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  excite  feeling  against 
the  Japanese  as  a  race,  by  appealing  to 
the  love  of  parents  for  tfieir  children, 
and  by  drawing  imaginary  pictures  of 
immoral  Japanese  men  "  sitting  beside 
twelve-year-old  girls.'V  There  may  pos- 
sibly be  schools,  in  some  part  of  the 
world,  where  teachers  allow  "men," 
moral  or  immoral,  to  sit  beside  twelve- 
year-old  girls ;  but  in  my  tolerably  varied 
experience  I  have  never  happened  to 
come  across  such  a  school  in  Europe, 
Asia,  or  America.  Everjrwhere  and 
always  I  have  found  boys  and  girls  at 
separate  desks  or  in  separate  seats.  The 
cry  of  "  Asiatic  men  sitting  beside  imma- 
ture American  girls,"  however,  was  well 
calculated  to  fire  the  heart  of  the  popu- 
lace in  California,  and  even  to  wake  up 
the  indifferent  East.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  parents  in  San  Francisco,  and  perhaps 
hundreds  ot  thousands  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  were  deceived  and  excited  by  this 
unfair  presentation  of  the  case,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco newspapers  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  state  of  feeling  thus  brought 
about.  They  declare,  with  much  vehe- 
mence, that  the  President  was  chiefly  to 
blame  for  the  excitement  over  the  school 
question,  because  he  "  meddled  "  with  a 
matter  that  was  none  of  his  business; 
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but  it  seems  to  me,  upon  a  fair  judgment 
of  the  case,  that  a  far  more  potent  cause 
of  excitement  was  the  reckless — not  to 
say  dishonest — method  of  dealing  with 
the  question  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Exclusion  League, 
and  the  San  Francisco  press ;  the  failure 
to  investigate,  the  suppression  of  some 
facts  and  the  exaggeration  of  others, 
and,  above  all,  the  constant  holdiiig  up 
of  imaginary  pictures  of  full-grown  Jap- 
anese men  sitting  beside  American  chil- 
dren, and  especially  **  girls  of  tender 
years." 

The  San  Francfsco  papers  say  :  "  It  is 
a  strange  but  instructive  fact  that  in  the 
miles  and  miles  of  editorials  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  Eastern  papers,  not  one  of 
the  writers  has  taken  the  slightest  pains 
to  ascertain  the  facts."  But  can  these 
journals  seriously  affirm  that  they  have 
taken  any  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts  ? 
I  read  them  carefully  for  several  months, 
and  if  I  had  not  had  other  sources  of 
information,  i  might  have  supposed  that 
there  were  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
Japanese  in  the  public  schools  of  San 
Francisco ;  that  most  of  them  were 
grown  men ;  that  there  were  great  num- 
bers of  these  "  adults "  sitting  beside 
infant  children  in  the  primary  schools ; 
and  that  their  morals  were  doubtful,  if  not 


certainly  bad.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
no  paper  in  San  Francisco,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  ever  obtained  and 
published  detailed  statistics  of  Japanese 
scholars  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  with  the  number  in  each  grade, 
the  average  and  maximum  age  in  each 
grade,  the  age  by  grades  as  compared 
with  that  of  American  scholars,  the  num- 
ber and  distribution  of  adults,  and  the 
reports  of  teachers  with  regard  to  the 
character  and  deportment  of  Japanese 
pupils  in  general.  All  of  this  informa- 
tion might  have  been  obtained,  and  it 
would  have  seemed  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  get  it  and  publish 
it,  so  that  the  people  of  the  city,  the 
State,  and  the  United  States  might  have 
a  few  definite  and  specific  facts  upon 
which  to  base  a  reasonable  judgment. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  course  of  pro- 
cedure in  a  community  dominated  by 
labor  unions,  when  the  subject  in  hand 
relates  to  an  Asiatic  race.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  make  an  effective  labor 
union  weapon  out  of  the  school  question 
if  it  were  once  admitted  that  Japanese 
scholars  are  studious,  diligent,  and  moral, 
and  that,  in  a  school  population  of 
28,736,  only  six  Japanese  boys  above  the 
-age  of  fifteen  are  enrolled  in  the  primary 
grade. 


INDUSTRIAL  AMERICA' 


THIS  volume  ^  consists  of  lectures 
delivered  by  Professor  Laughlin, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to 
university  audiences  in  Germany,  and 
should  be  read  as  an  interpretation  to 
foreigners  of  industrial  conditions  in 
America.  It  is  interesting  to  American 
readers  as  an  interpretation  of  industrial 
conditions  by  one  whose  general  view  is 
favorable  to  the  largest  individual  indus- 
trial liberty  and  the  least  restraint  of  that 
liberty,  whether  by  industrial  organiza- 
tions such  as  labor  unions,  or  by  govern- 
mental departr.ents  such  as  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission — though 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  author  is 
absolutely  opposed  to  either.   His  discus- 

'  Industrial  America.  Berlin  Lectures  of  1906.  By 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.D.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
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sion  embraces  the  labor,  trust,  railway, 
and  banking  problems. 

Professor  Laughlin  lays  stress  on  the 
conglomerate  character  of  our  laborinj?: 
population,  made  up  as  it  is  of  nearly 
every  race  and  every  grade  of  human 
intelligence.  Antagonism  between  the 
employing  and  the  laboring  classes  was 
much  less  in  evidence  half  a  century  ago 
than  now,  yet  Dr.  Laughlin  notes  that 
in  that  half-century  actual  money  wages 
have  doubled,  that  the  same  money  buys 
more  goods,  and,  finally,  that  hours  of 
labor  have  fallen  from  fourteen  or  six- 
teen per  day  to  eight  or  ten.  Moreover, 
these  gains  were  obtained  before  labor 
unions  reached  their  present  activity. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  attributed 
directly  to  the  increased  productivity  of 
industry.     By  increasing  the  efficiency 
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of  labor  and  capital,  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  output  are  increased.  Thus 
more  remuneration  to  capital  is  assured, 
as  well  as  a  large  addition  to  the  wages 
of  labor.  Furthermore,  the  standard  of 
living  among  workmen  is  higher  than  it 
has  ever  been,  and  higher  than  among 
most  competing  nations. 

The  present  discontent  is  due  to  a 
desire  for  still  further  industrial  advance, 
especially  by  a  further  reduction  of  hours 
to  an  eight-hour  day,  a  larger  share  of 
control  over  the  industry  in  which  the 
laborer  is  engaged,  and  a  strengthening 
of  the  position  of  the  laborer  in  the  bar- 
gaining process  between  the  laborer  and 
the  capitalist. 

The  root  of  the  whole  matter  regard- 
ing unionism,  in  Professor  Laughlin's 
judgment,  is  the  endeavor  to  secure,  a 
monopoly  of  the  supply  of  laborers  in 
the  various  unionize  \  occupations.  The 
real  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
American  unionism  is  the  fact  that  the 
unions  do  not  control  all  of  the  available 
labor.  Thus  the  theory  of  a  monopoly 
effective  over  the  whole  supply  fails,  and 
in  consequence  the  unions  must  wage 
war  against  non-union  men.  Professor 
Laughlin  believes  that  there  is  little 
hope  for  permanently  higher  wages 
through  this  method  of  action.  But  he  re- 
gards the  future  for  American  efficiency 
and  competitive  power  as  assured  if  the 
unions  are  wise  enough  to  abandon  the 
policy  of  an  artificial  monopoly  and  to 
set  themselves  energetically  to  develop- 
ing their  productivity,  thus  making 
unionism  synonymous  with  skill. 

In  like  thorough,  comipact,  but  com- 
prehensive manner  Professor  Laughlin 
treats  the  trust,  railway,  and  banking 
problems.  As  to  the  first  named,  after 
describing  existing  evils,  and  admitting 
that  the  existence  of  trusts  is  not  directly 
traceable  to  the  tariff  system,  he  uses 
this  significant  language : 

Although  trusts  would  have  arisen  without 
a  tariff  system,  there  can  be  no  question  as 


to  the  tendency  of  the  excessive  investments 
in  an  industry  to  breed  trusts,  and  also  as  to 
the  assistance  rendered  by  import  duties  to 
the  monopolistic  effort  of^  trusts  to  control 
the  supply  and  maintain  the  price  on  a  level 
higher  than  it  would  be  under  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Professor  Laughlin's  remedy  for  trusts 
is  the  same  suggested  by  Commissioner 
Garfield,  of  the  Bureau  of  Coqx)rations, 
in  his  annual  reports ;  namely,  that  the 
companies  engaging  in  inter-State  com- 
merce should  acquire  a  National  charter 
or  license,  in  obedience  to  National  regu- 
lations, and  that  such  a  charter  or  license 
should  be  a  condition  precedent  to  their 
engaging  in  inter-State  commerce.  His 
chapter  on  the  railway  problem,  written 
while  the  railway  rate  regulation  law 
was  under  discussion,  is  partly  past  his- 
tory ;  but,  with  the  accompanying  maps, 
it  may  be  safely  characterized  as  a  most 
effective  and  intelligent  presentation  of 
the  railway  side  of  this  complicated 
problem,  though  presented,  not  by  a  rail- 
way advocate,  but  by  an  economist  who 
sees  clearly  and  presents  effectively  the 
advantages  of  a  minimum  of  interference 
with  individual  activity^  and  can  see  some 
good  even  in  the  evils  wh.ch  unregulated 
competition  has  produced.  The  chapter 
on  banking  is  rather  a  description  of 
conditions  than  a  suggested  solution  of 
problems. 

The  better  understanding  of  each 
other  by  our  own  capitalists  and  laborers 
should  be,  we  think,  quite  as  much  of  a 
benefit  assured  by  this  book  as  is  the 
better  understanding  of  American  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Germany  or  else- 
where. Partnership,  not  war,  between 
capital  and  labor  can  be  brought  about 
only  by  reasonable  discussions,  such  as 
are  those  contained  in  these  pages,  where 
light,  not  heat,  is  given  out.  Not  all 
readers  will  agree  with  all  of  Dr.  Laugh- 
lin's  conclusions.  There  can  be  but  few 
readers,  however,  to  whom  the  book  will 
not  be  suggestive,  and  that  is  the  highest 
merit  of  any  work  of  utility  or  art. 


Comment  on  Current  Books 


A        M  *u      As  a  writer  of  poems  Miss  Flor- 
N     U        ^"^^  Wilkinson  has  made    a 
*"^  place  of  her  own,  because  she 

has  done  what  few  recent  verse-writers  have 
even  attempted;  that  is,  she  has  treated 
things  of  real  life  and  great  import  dramati- 
cally and  with  a  passionate  sense  of  justice 
and  truth.  Now,  in  her  first  novel,'  she  has 
accomplished  something  also  rare,  and  cer- 
tainly thoroughly  delightful,  in  that  she  has 
given  us  a  child-creation,  little  Rue,  quaint, 
imaginative,  and  full  of  grace  and  sparkle. 
There  are  two  or  three  other  good  characters 
in  the  story,  notably  Rue's  fine  old  grand- 
father, and  there  is  not  a  little  that  is  pleas- 
ing and  sympathetic  in  the  sketch  of  the 
sleepy  old  town  of  Joppa  and  in  the  loving 
treatment  of  out-of-doors  nature.  But  in  the 
main  it  is  the  lovable  and  irrepressible  Rue 
that  gives  the  book  its  value  and  endears  it 
even  to  the  jaded  novel-reader.  In  plot  and 
construction  the  book  is  unsatisfactory ;  one 
cares  very  little  for  the  laboriously  wrought 
out  tragedy  of  Rue's  mother's  life,  and  finds 
its  incidents  unreal  and  artificial.  But  skill 
in  this  direction  will  come  with  experience ; 
the  power  of  making  characters  live,  move, 
and  talk  like  people  and  not  like  puppets  is 
the  hall-mark  of  a  true  story-teller,  and  this 
power  is  abundantly  evident  in  "  The  Silent 
Door." 

In  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts's  new  novel  *  one 
finds  him  at  his  best  and  at  his  worst — at  his 
best  in  true  and  faithful  presentation  of  the 
Dartmoor  country  and  the  Dartmoor  rustics, 
at  his  worst  because  there  are  breaks  in  the 
psychology,  inconsistencies  between  charac- 
ter and  action,  abrupt  tragedy  more  startling 
than  real.  Thus,  after  building  up  one's 
conception  of  a  clear  minded,  open-speaking, 
fresh-hearted,  wholesome- natured  woman,  the 
author  drags  her  into  an  extraordinary,  super- 
subtle  delusion  whereby  she  loves  two  men 
at  once,  and  becomes  the  mistress  of  one 
because  of  her  love  for  the  other,  her  hus- 
band 1  As  a  whole  the  book,  barring  the 
impatience  felt  at  certain  perversities  of  plot 
and  character,  is  more  agreeable  reading 
than  Mr.  Phillpotts's  "  Secret  Woman,"  but 
falls  far  short  of  it  in  tragic  intensity  and  in 
its  dealing  with  motive  and  conduct. 

The  chance  that  brought  "The  Country 
House,"*     by      John      Galsworthy,     and 
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"  Mother,"  *  by  Maxim  Gorky,  to  the  reviewer 
at  the  same  time  is  one  not  to  be  neglected. 
Both  books  will  attract  attention.  Gorky 
has  lost  none  of  his  grim  power.  The  fac- 
tory people,  the  horrid  sordidness  of  their 
hampered  lives,  the  suffocating  atmosphere 
of  Russia,  all  weigh  upon  the  spirit  as  one 
reads  "  Mother."  Yet  the  unusual  and  splen- 
didly drawn  character  of  the  central  figure, 
the  ignorant,  loving  mother  of  the  growingly 
intelligent  son,  is  most  impressive.  After 
the  death  of  her  brutal  husband — ^a  fact  the 
•  disgusting  details  of  which  we  are  not  spared 
in  the  least — the  mother  breathes  a  new  air 
in  her  devotion  to  her  son  and  in  her  effort 
to  understand  his  aims  and  his  companions. 
Led  into  dangerous,  forbidden  ways,  com- 
ing into  a  knowledge  of  the  risks  they  run 
who  think  for  themselves  in  Russia,  she  goes 
on  with  a  courage  and  love  absolutely  sub- 
lime. Such  is  the  "  Mother^"  by  Gorky. 
Of  far  different  type  and  widely  separated 
in  every  detail  of  life  is  the  lady  mother  in 
Galsworthy's  "  Country  House."  Clever 
beyond  anything  we  have  seen  lately  is  this 
most  artistic  story.  We  could  wish  it  were 
happier — but  happiness  is  not  for  the  mod- 
ern novelist.  We  are  not  quite  certain  that 
the  author  of  the  tale  intends  the  mother  to 
be  the  central  figure,  but  she  is .  certainly 
that.  Bound  to  an  exasperatingly  exact  and 
correct  Englishman,  whose  horizon  is  lim- 
ited by  the  duties  his  estate  and  family  en- 
join upon  him — incredibly  tedious  and  nar- 
row-minded as  he*  is — this  mother  submits  to 
her  mental  and  spiritual  bondage  with  the 
same  fatalism  that  held  Gorky's  peasant 
mother.  The  key  that  unlocks  both  lives  is 
the  same — a  son.  George  Pendyce  is  abso- 
lutely uninteresting,  yet  his  foolish  infatua- 
tion for  a  worthless  woman,  from  its  effect 
upon  his  lady  mother,  is  profoundly  moving. 
The  author  rises  to  unusual  heights  as  he 
conveys  to  us  a  clear,  convincing  impression 
of  the  almost  unconscious,  impelling,  noble 
power  that  moves  Mrs.  Pendyce  to  waik 
daintily,  freely,  yet  safely  amid  the  distaste- 
ful complications  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  William  Steams  Davis  has  written 
several  historical  novels,  going  to  Greece 
and  Rome  for  his  scenes.  In  this  tale*  of 
the  days  of  Xerxes,  Leonidas,  and  Themis- 
tocles  he  shows  the  same  careful  prepara- 
tion and  decidedly  stronger  powers  of  dra- 
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matic  presentation  and  thrilling  narrative. 
Glaucon  the  Beautiful,  the  young  Greek,  wins 
us,  as  he  did  his  countrymen,  by  his  noble 
character  and  his  undeserved  misfortunes. 
Several  stirring  scenes  of  athletic  contests 
and  noted  battles  and  naval  engagements 
make  the  story  vivid.  The  leading  historical 
personages  are  made  to  appear  real  men. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  recognize  in  a 
romance  the  fine,  true  sense  of  artistry  in 
literary  workmanship.  This  quality  is  nota- 
bly present  in  Miss  Edith  Rickert's  story  of 
Provence,  **  The  Golden  Hawk."  »  With  it 
one  finds  also  a  brilliant,  glowing  e£Fect 
which  reproduces  through  a  hundred  touches 
an  atmosphere  and  a  warmth  of  life  and  pas- 
sion as  characteristic  of  Provence  as  was 
the  cold,  gray  tone  of  "  The  Reaper  "  suited 
to  its  Shetland  theme.  Trillon  is  as  brave, 
wild,  and  strong,  as  sudden  and  fierce  and 
resistless,  as  the  **  golden  hawk  "  to  which  he 
is  likened.  He  pursues  his  love  with  the 
absolute  certainty  of  final  success,  defies  and 
laughs  at  parents,  priests,  and  convent, 
makes  a  jest  of  poverty,  and  achieves  the 
impossible  in  converting  a  sterile  bit  of  rock- 
covered  land,  the  Pit  of  Artaban,  into  a 
"  farm  " — ^a  task  set  him  in  derision  by  his 
subtle  enemy.  1 1  is  true  that  he  wins  through 
a  chance  discovery  of  ancient  pottery  rather 
than  by  industry,  but  chance  is  precisely 
what  Trillon  courts,  and  good  luck  seems 
naturally  to  follow  his  reckless  and  bold 
nature.  The  tale  is  told  with  dash  and  spirit, 
and  has  unity  of  conception.  There  is  buoy- 
ancy and  there  is  color,  and  the  reader's 
interest  is  swept  along  impetuously  from 
beginning  to  end.  Mr.  Bender's  illustrations 
have  vigor  and  imagination. 

Several  volumes  of  short  stories  of  unusual 
merit  have  appeared  during  the  past  few 
months,  among  them  Mrs.  Wharton's  '*  Ma- 
dame de  Treymes,"  *  which  attracted  atten- 
tion when  it  was  published  in  Scribner's 
Magazine  la^t  summer  as  a  characteristic 
piece  of  work  from  an  extremely  careful 
and  artistic  writer.  The  ground  was  not 
unfamiliar,  nor  the  theme.  Mr.  James  made 
a  notable  study  years  ago  of  the  contrast 
between  the  American  and  the  French  point 
of  view  in  the  marriage  relation.  In  this 
story  Mrs.  Wharton  sets  in  ;ontrast  an 
American  girl,  who  has  the  touch  of  distinc- 
tion in  morals,  ideals,  and  manners  which 
belongs  to  the  best  women  of  her  country, 
and  an  accomplished  French  woman,  bred 
under  the  French  ideal  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  family.  The  two  women  are  skillfully 
portrayed,  although   Mrs.  Wharton's  inter- 
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pretation  oi  the  French  ideal  has  been  seri- 
ously questioned  by  so  good  an  authority 
as  Madame  Blanc. 

Miss  Marion  Foster  Washburne's  "  Fam- 
ily Secrets'"  is  not,  stricdy  speaking,  a 
novel ;  it  is  the  story  of  a  family  who  suffered 
what  the  writer  calls  "  that  familiar  Ameri- 
can experience,  so  shocking  and  unfamiliar 
to  those  who  encounter  it,  a  reverse."  Under 
these  conditions  a  sympathizing  friend  said, 
"  Since  you  evidently  must  change  your 
standard  of  living,  why  do  you  not  go  and 
live  among  those  whose  income  is  about 
equal  to  yours?"  The  advice  was  taken. 
A  littie  farm  on  the  edge  of  a  manufacturing 
town  was  rented,  taken  possession  of  in  Au- 
gust, when  the  garden  was  full  of  vegetables 
and  the  trees  were  heavy  with  fruit.  The 
family  lived  on  boiled  com  and  sour  milk  pan- 
cakes, with  apples,  grapes,  and  nuts.  The 
house  was  slowly  made  over  by  hand,  pets 
were  adopted,  and  the  usual  fortunes  of 
small,  untrained  farmers  on  an  old,  dilapi- 
dated farm  followed  in  due  season.  The 
children  stayed  at  home  from  school  in  bad 
weather,  there  was  no  church,  and  the  social 
life  centered  about  funerals.  But  there  was 
an  interesting  woman  in  the  heart  of  the 
home ;  and  there  were  real  children  and  real 
friends,  and  the  littie  drama  of  life  not  only 
went  on  under  the  humble  roof  in  the  humble 
neighborhood,  but  a  delightful  record  of  it 
was  kept  This  record  belongs  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  quiet  life.  It  is  a  story  of  quiet 
observation,  quick  insight,  and  mature 
knowledge  of  life,  distilled  in  a  fine  womanly 
nature  into  great  common  sense,  wide  sym- 
pathies, and  rich  human  feeling.  It  is  a 
book- not  easy  to  describe ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
informal  philosophy  of  the  family  life,  very 
pleasantly  written,  with  a  good  deal  of 
shrewdness  and  humor,  and  in  a  wholesome 
attitude  towards  the  trials,  vexations,  and 
tragedies  of  life  and  character. 

Mrs.  Andrews's  story"  of  the  memorable 
day  at  Gettysburg  when  Lincoln  delivered  his 
immortal  address,  of  his  extreme  depression 
over  its  reception,  and  of  the  dramatic  return 
of  the  speech  to  him  through  the  apprecia- 
tion of  a  young  Southern  soldier  lying 
wounded  in  one  of  the  hospitals,  may 
be  accepted  as  a  finished  and  appealing 
piece  of  work,  highly  imaginative  in  some 
of  its  details,  but  essentially  true  to  the 
great  personality  who  is  its  central  figure. 
The  treatment  is  singularly  felicitous.  The 
simple  device  by  which  the  President  is 
made  aware  of  the  greatness  of  his  effort, 
and  has,  in  a  sense,  his  words  interpreted  to 
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himself,  gives  the  story  a  touch  of  tender- 
ness. 

Miss  Tarbell  has  so  long  studied  the  char- 
acter of  Lincoln,  and  is  so  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  surroundings  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  that  her  little  .tale, 
"  He  Knew  Lincoln,"  *  reads  like  the  report 
of  an  eye-witness,  and  conveys  so  vivid  an 
impression  of  Lincoln's  unique  personality, 
his  directness,  simplicity,  humor,  and  the 
pathos  of  his  career,  that  it  has  the  verisimil- 
itude of  a  page  torn  out  of  history.  As  a 
piece  of  art  this  story  belongs  with  the  best 
of  recent  American  writing;  as  a  piece  of 
fiction  it  is  so  faithful  in  its  interpretation  of 
the  spirit  of  its  subject  that  it  is  more  vera- 
cious than  a  great  deal  of  history. 

There  is  far  more  than  meets  the  eye  in 
Mr.  Zangwiirs  latest  stories*  of  Jewish  living. 
They  have  the  compelling  force  of  reality.  If 
a  touch  of  cynicism  occasionally  is  felt,  it  is 
no  more  than  is  found  in  every-day  life.  Mr. 
Zangwill  is  able  to  portray  the  curious  min- 
gling of  craft  and  simplicity,  worldly  wisdom 
and  fanatical  fervor,  characteristic  of  the 
modem,  exiled  Jew.  He  has  little  mercy  for 
the  foibles  of  the  race,  but  he  is  moved  by  an 
undercurrent  of  sympathy  and  a  complete 
understanding.  There  is  no  lack  of  subtle 
humor  in  these  well-written  tales. 

When  we  cried  out  for  relief  from  the  too 
frequent  historical  novel,  we  might  have 
known  that  something  as  epidemic  would 
follow.  It  has  come,  in  the  business  novel. 
The  Cave  Man  pursued  his  love  with  a  club. 
John  Corbin '  makes  us  take  a  real  interest 
in  his  modern  Cave  Man,  who  wields  his 
club  to  the  destruction  of  trusts,  to  the  win- 
ning of  his  maiden,  and  sometimes,  with  a 
t>oomerang  effect,  on  himself.  Might  one 
suggest  that  Judiih  shares  with  her  success- 
ful lover  some  of  his  barbarous  tendencies  ? 

Helen  R.  Martin  has  written  several  admi- 
rable stories  about  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
folk,  their  customs  and  religious  views,  and 
her  novel  "  Tillie  the  Mennonite  Maid  "  was 
deservedly  successful.  In  the  present  vol- 
ume* she  departs  somewhat  from  her  former 
simplicity,  and  introduces  tragic  mystery  and 
an  almost  incredible  plot.  As  long  as  she 
portrays  the  Mennonites,  or  the  ordinary 
Dutch,  she  has  a  field  unique  and  worthy  of 
her  talents,  but  in  introducing  outsiders  from' 
the  gay  world  she  strikes  as  ordinary  a  note 
as  did  the  fascinating  Jubilee  Singers  of  long 
ago  when  they  tried  to  sing  our  concert  pieces. 

►He  Knew  Uncoln.  l  y  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  The  McClurc 
Company,  New  York.    75  cents. 

*  Grhetto  Comedies.  Bv  Iinel  Zangwill.  The  Macmillan 
Compauy.  New  York.    S1.50. 

^The  Cave  Man.  By  John  Corbin.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.    SI  JO. 

•HisCpurtriiC.  By  Helen  R.Martin.   McOure.  Phillipa 


Here  *  is  a  book  of  short  detective  stories. 
They  purport  to  be  the  "  experiences  of 
M.  F.  Goron,ex.Chief  of  the  Paris  Detective 
Police.*'  Most  detective  stories  are  unreal. 
This  is  true  even  of  the  best,  the  experiences 
of  Sherlock  Holmes  or  the  more  intricate  ex- 
periences of  M.  Vidocq.  Both  Conan  Doyle 
and  Gaboriau  are  unmistakably  writers  of 
fiction.  No  one  would  suspect  either  of  them 
of  being  historians.  This  is  not  true  of  these 
experiences  of  M.  F.  Goron.  They  have  the 
air  of  probability.  They  are  none  of  them 
such  complicated  enigmas  as  are  the  ro- 
mances of  Gaboriau.  They  none  of  them 
exhibit  such  supernatural  detecti^fe  powers 
as  the  romances  ot  Conan  Doyle.  We  com 
fess  to  a  great  liking  for  a  good  detective 
story.  If  in  these  stories  the  clue  is  not  so 
obscure  nor  the  crime  so  intricate  as  in  the 
best  detective  romances,  there  is  mystery 
enough  to  make  the  account  of  its  solution 
thoroughly  entertaining,  and  what  they  may 
lose  in  melodramatic  excitement  they  gain 
in  apparent  reality. 

One  may  depend  upon  finding  in  any  vol- 
ume of  short  stories  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
color,  action,  variety,  humor,  and  bro.id 
human  sympathy.  The  best  of  his  stories* 
are  mainly  those  of  Venice  and  the  East, 
but  every  one  will  repay  the  time  spent  in 
reading. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  story  for  chil- 
dren by  Mrs.  Bland  (E.  Nesbit)  always  inter- 
ests the  reviewer,  because  he  always  wants 
to  read  it  himself.  If  we  classify  authors  of 
juveniles  into  those  who  write  for  children 
and  those  who  write  about  children,  it  would 
be  hard  to  place  the  author  of  "  The  Would- 
Be-Goods,"  because  she  does  both  things  at  • 
once.  Thus  the  present  tale*  is  on  its  face 
one  of  magic  and  adventure,  yet  its  humor 
and  its  study  of  child  character  appeal  dis- 
tinctly to  mature  minds.  Withal  it  is  a  jolly 
good  story.  How  these  four  English  chil- 
dren first  acquired  that  remarkable  animal 
the  psammead,  how  this  sand-fairy  led  them 
to  acquire  the  amulet,  hoW  by  the  latters 
charm  they  visited  remote  countries  both 
in  time  past  and  time  future,  what  wonder- 
ful things  they  saw,  enjoyed,  and  suffered, 
and  how  their  reports  puzzled,  informed, 
and  finally  helped  to  make  famous  **  the 
learned  gentleman '' — all  this  and  more  is 
woven  into  a  fascinating  narrative,  and  one 
which  has  beneath  the  surface  a  gentle  satire 
and  also  a  kindly  human  sympathy. 

^'  The  Truth  Alout  the  Case :  The  Experiences  of  M.  F. 
Goron,  ex-Chief  of  the  Paris  Detective  Police. .  Edited  by 
Albert  Kryser.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phihidelph.a. 

*  The  Veiled  Lady.  By  F.  hopkinson  Smith.  Chaiies 
Sarfbner's  bons,  New  York.    ll.So: 

•  ITje  story  of  the  Amulet.  By  E.  Nesbit.  K.  P.  Dtlt<m 
&  Co.,  New  York.   JUJ. 
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A  War  C^pon^i  "  The  Events  Man  "  • 
Afloat  -she  ra  her  cryptic 

•'  title  of  the  account 

of  the  operation  of  a  newspaper  despatch- 
boat  in  the  waters  between  Corea  and  Port 
Arthur  during  the  early  months  of  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  Mr.  Stanley 
Washburn  was  a  war  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  for  four  months 
he  "  covered,"  as  far  as  was  humanly  possi- 
ble, in  the  seagoing  tug  Fawan,  the  naval 
"end"  of  the  war.  In  the-  course  of  his 
wanderings  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  into 
Port  Arthur,  suddenly  released  to  find  his 
way  as  best  he  might  through  the  hundreds 
of  floating  mines  that  guarded  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  barely  escaped  (as  he  learned 
later)  being  sunk  by  a  shot  in  the  dark  from 
a  Russian  torpedo  boat,  was  boarded  several 
times  by  Japanese  cruisers  and  warned  to  be 
careful  and  to  be  good,  and  suffered  the 
comparatively  minor  perils  of  shipwreck  and 
disaster.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make  the 
game  worth  while,  he  scored  several  "  beats  " 
over  the  journalists  of  the  world.  His  story 
is  here  set  down  by  a  companion  journalist 
to  whom  he  told  it  while  in  the  trenches  in 
Manchuria.  It  is  told  in  the  first  person. 
This  method  of  vicarious  autobiography,  if 
it  may  be  called  so,  in  this  case  has  obvious 
advantages.  It  gives  vividness  and  a  sense 
of  reality  to  the  stirring  events  of  the  story, 
while  it  frees  the  reader  from  any  feeling 
that  the  chief  actor  is  boastfully  recounting 
his  own  exploits.  It  is  unfortunate  that  parts 
of  the  story  are  marred  by  a  too  liberal  use 
of  slang.  Sentences  like  "when  he  an- 
nounced that  he  would  bring  all  the  trailers 
who  up  to  that  moment  had  assured  him  he 
was  hot  stuff,  I  gigged  the  bit,"  and  phrases 
like  "  a  bunch  of  booze,"  and  "  been  handed 
the  proper  ice-pitcher,"  might  have  their 
proper  place  in  a  volume  of  "Fables  in 
Slang,"  but  they  are  only  blemishes  in  a  real 
story  like  this.  The  incongruity  of  the  .slang 
is  emphasized  by  many  bits  of  fine  descrip- 
tive writing.  When  the  "  events  man  "  goes 
aboard  a  Japanese  destroyer,  whose  men 
have  just  seen  two  of  their  battle-ships  sunk 
by  mines,  he  (or  his  chronicler)  writes : 

The  officer  in  heavy  thigh  sea-boots  had  not  been 
shaved  for  a  month.  His  hair  was  thick,  matted,  and 
disheveled,  and  through  the  long,  deep  lines  in  his 
face  I  could  read  lineaments  that  spelled  catastrophe 
and  woe  heaped  upon  weeks  of  soul-tearing  work.  It 
was  not  work  that  bowed  him  down.  That  was  part 
of  his  game.  It  was  not  death  that  hurt  him  so. 
That,  too,  he  clasped  as  fellow.  He  looked  as  if  he 
had  not  slept  since  babyhood,  and  the  heavy  cords  of 
his  neck  showed  out  taut  and  fierce  from  the  dirty 
collar  of  his  rough  shirt  thrown  ruggedly  away.  No 
ordinary  sea  peril  had  hurled  ^m  to  such  dismay— 

>  The  Event!  Man.  By  Richard  Barry.  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Cq.  New  York.   $lJ5.n^ 


this  king  of  sea  spirits  daring  as  any  wild,  weird 
gnomes  that  ever  haunted  the  ^ep !  People  tell  you 
the  Japanese  have  no  emotions,  show  no  hurt,  feel  no 
disaster.  They  never  saw  that  commander  of  that 
black  destroyer  as  I  saw  him  that  mysterious  grim 
morning  under  the  unseen  guns  of  Port  Arthur. 

In  another  passage  he  g^ives  a  hint  of  the 
lure  which  led  him  out,  with  his  life  in  his 
hand  and  his  hand  outstretched  to  the  fates : 

What  would  I  not  give  were  I  poet  who  could 
properly  chant  the  song  of  the  open  sea— the  open 
sea,  whereon  glide  battle  fleets!  When  the  dawn 
wind  blows  on  the  fresh  riffles,  when  the  night  breeze 
flips  up  the  new  white-caps  and  feathers  a  wee  nest 
with  anguish,  when  the  ^ake  climbs  through  the 
hawse-holes  and  lights  flick  out  of  the  gloom— all 
these  and  more  than  these  give  prop  and  scenic  brush 
a  lavish  say.  Then  it  is  good  to  start  forth  of  a  morn- 
ing and  look  upon  a  new  sea,  for  you  know  that  the 
day  will  bring  a  hundred  fresh  impressions,  and  per- 
haps—perhaps, if  luck  blows  slow  and  cool— a  story. 
As  the  first  sight  of  the  foe  to  the  fighting  man,  as 
the  pmk  of  conditioned  flesh  to  the  pugilist,  as  the 
scent  of  a  raw  October  marsh  to  a  duck-hunter,  even 
so  is  the  light  of  a  new  day  on  a  battlefield  to  the 
modem  writer  of  cable  news. 

On  the  whole  the  good  "  stuff "  (the  news- 
paper terms  come  easily  in  writing  of  so 
pre-eminently  a  newspaper  achievement)  far 
outweighs  the  bad.  The  story  is  a  bit  of 
real  life;  vivid,  strong,  and  picturesque.  It 
remains  to  be  recorded  that  the  proof-reading 
of  the  volume  is  unbelievably  bad. 

Mr.  Campbells  l^^"  R"  {;  C^nP*^"' ™™- 
J\few  Moiy  f^'f  "•«  CUy  Temple, 
*^  London,  has  taken  his  win- 
ter resting  time  to  write  a  book  on  the  new 
theology.'  It  is  partly  a  self-defense,  partly 
a  definition  and  defense  of  the  theology 
which  he  holds  and  for  which  he  has  been 
severely  attacked.  I n  his  opening  he  defines 
the  difference  between  relig^ion  and  theology: 
religion  is  an  experience,  theology  is  an  at- 
tempt to  express  that  experience  in  intellect- 
ual terms.  His  volume  is  an  attempt  to 
express  his  religious  faith  in  intellectual 
forms.  As  such  we  do  not  think  it  is  very 
successful.  Here  are  some  of  his  definitions, 
taken  from  different  parts  of  his  volume,  but 
given  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words : 

God  is  the  all-controlling  consciousness  of  the  uni- 
'  verse  as  well  as  the  infinite,  unfathomable,  and  un- 
knowable abyss  of  being  beyond.  This  universal 
consciousness  is  ever  expressing  itself  in  finite  forms ; 
specifically  in  our  sub-conscious  selves.  This  infinite 
power,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  myself.  And  yet 
God  is  a  Father  with  whom  man,  his  child,  can  hold 
intercourse ;  they  are  two  distinct  personalities ;  com- 
munion between  the  two  personalities  is  possible ;  we 
can  declare  to  him  our  needs ;  we  can  receive  from  him 
the  gift  of  his  life. 

Evil  is  not  a  principle  at  war  with  good.  Good  is 
being ;  evil  is  not  being.  Thus  sin  is  a  negative,  not  a 
positive,  term.  It  denotes  the  absence  rather  than  the 
presence  of  something ;  a  shadow  where  the  light  ought 
to  be.  And  yet  men  blunder  when  they  think  of  sin 
simply  as  the  failure  to  obtain  virtue ;  it  is  not  that ; 


'  The  New  Theolocy.    By  R.  J.  OunpbeU.  M.A. 
MaemiUan  Company,  New  York. 
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it  is  something  deeper*;  it  is  the  attempt  to  minister 
to  self  at  the  expense  of  that  which  is  outside  self; 
the  attempt  to  misuse  the  energies  of  God ;  it  lives  by 
death  to  others,  or  seeks  to  do  so ;  and  the  wages  of 
sin  is  death— the  death  ot  the  soul. 

Our  present  consciousness  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
world  can  reasonably  be  accounted  a  fall,  for  we  came 
from  the  infinite,  and  into  the  infinite  perfection  we 
shall  in  the  end  return.  And  yet,  whatever  oneness 
with  God  may  mean,  it  does  not  mean^he  obliteration 
of  our  personality ;  if  such  obliteration  were  possible, 
our  present  personality  could  possess  no  permanent 
value  even  for  God.  No  form  of  self-consciousness 
Can  ever  perish ;  immortality  is  personal. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  these  statements  can- 
not be  reconciled ;  but  certainly  Mr.  Camp- 
bell does  not  reconcile  them.  We  do  not 
think  his  book  will  succeed  in  recommending 
his  religious  experience  to  the  monistic  phi- 
losophers.. Nor  will  it  commend  to  the 
devout  soul  his  monistic  philosophy.  His 
volume  is  interesting,  it  is  intellectually  sug- 
gestive, but  it  is  not  self-evidently  consistent. 
In  short,  it  confirms  the  judgment  which  we 
have  heretofore  expressed,  that  he  is  a 
preacher,  not  a  theologian. 
-^  c  f'  ^^  ^**  thoughtful  volume  of 
p  "  *  poems'  is  confirmed  the  promise 
jprogress  ^^  ^^^  author's  earlier  volume, 
"  Songs  from  the  Silent  Land,"  commended 
in  The  Outlook  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Ledoux 
here  has  a  single,  harmonious  purpose — to 
trace  in  a  series  of  lyrics  the  progress  of  the 
soul,  first  through  its  emotional  period  and 
then  through  its  intellectual  development  to 
"that  higher  optimism  which,  having  seen 
and  triumphed  over  the  evils  ot  life,  differs 
from  its  earlier  form  about  as  does  virtue 
from  innocence."  In  a  pleasing  variety  of 
metrical  forms,  and  with  sincere  poetical 
feeling,  this  vision  of  advancing  spiritual 
growth  through  beauty  and  truth  is  presented 
simply  and  clearly. 
_  _.  ^  o  ,  A  book*  which  is 
^^  ^/f/T'^/^^  frankly  described  in 
with  a  Lttile  Reading    5^3  i^^J^duction  as  a 

"  book  of  photographs,  with  letterpress  obli- 
gato,"  records  a  vagabond  trip  through  Fries- 
land,a  little  frequented  part  of  North  Holland. 
The  photographs  are  remarkable  both  from 
an  artistic  and  a  technical  point  of  view,  and 
illustrate  the  life  and  people  of  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  districts  in  Europe.  The 
**  obligato,"  too,  is  rather  well  played.  An- 
other volume  *  in  which  the  pictures  are  the 
main  thing  has  to  do  with  Ireland.  In  this 
case  the  illustrations  are  from  paintings,  and 
are  reproduced  with  excellent  effect  in  color. 
The    paintings   have    considerable   charm, 

»The  Soul's  Procress.  By  Louis  V.  Lcdoox.  The  John 
Lane  Company.  New  York.    $1.25. 

•Three  Varabonds  in  Frieslaiid  with  a  Yacht  and  a 
Qunera.  By  H.  F.  Tom^in.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    $3,  net. 

s  Ireland.  By  Frank  Mathew.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
New  York.    |2.net. 


while  the  text  supplies  considerable  infor- 
mation. 

The  Large  Print  "^f'f''^  "T^^**"  '^ 
•  ..  *  the  first  volume '  of  a  new 

^  series  of  reprints  of  stand- 

ard works,  whose  predominating  quality 
will  be  readableness.  It  is  called  the  Large 
Print  Library,  and  the  publishers  have  se- 
lected for  it,  after  consultation  with  oculists 
and  careful  experimentation,  a  style  of  type 
which  will  make  the  volumes  well  suited  for 
reading  under  trying  conditipns  and  by  those 
whose  eyesight  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to 
any  unnecessary  strain.  The  typography  is 
not  only  readable  but  pleasing,  and  the  gen- 
eral make-up  of  the  volume  is  substantial  and 
dignified. 

„  ,       -        This  large  volume"  is 

Personal  and         /.,,    .     .,?      vj       j 

Do       ti    H  P'  *       ^^ 

mes  c     ygiene    ij^bie  information  useful 

to  all  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  their  physi- 
cal nature  and  needs.  The  English  stand- 
point of  the  author  may  cause  confusion  to 
the  American  reader,  but  she  need  not  be 
discouraged  even  though  she  may  not  be 
able  to  compass  *'  glazed  chintz  curtains," 
a  flower-box  and  "Venetians."  Sanitary 
instruction  is  more  essential  than  sanitary 
legislation,  but  both  can  be  furthered  by 
this  plain  and  sensible  handbook. 
^  It    behooves    the   countrjrman 

nmmer  ^^^  ^^^^  half-way  countryman, 
rospec  ^^^  suburbanite,  to  devote  his 
attention  to  the  garden.  From  appearances 
he  can  secure  an  excellent  guide'  for  the 
venture  in  this  practical  handbook  by  Allen 
French.  The  directions  are  clear  and  brief. 
The  seedsmen  are  often  blamed  for  failures 
directly  traceable  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
gardeners.  The  "  planting  table  "  in  this 
book  is  of  especial  value.  A  large  number 
of  pictures  supplement  the  text 
*rt.  o-  J  /•  These  conversations  with 
The  Bird  of    ^^^^^  reported  by  her  cvi- 

dent  admirer,  Mrs.  Wilson 
Woodrow,  are  fluent  specimens  of  somewhat 
jejune  reflections.*  Egeria  and  her  satellites 
enjoyed  themselves  immensely,  and  talked 
much  of  many  things — of  the  quality  of 
charm,  of  the  feminine  temperament^  in  fact 
of  woman  and  her  ways  so  exclusively  that 
we  are  left  to  wonder  why  the  men  who  were 
not  in  love  stayed  to  hear  it  all.  If  Egeria 
talked  so  much  at  fifty,  what  would  she  be 
at  seventy?  Very  likely  the  commonplace 
man  who  won  her  hand  found  out. 

1  Wutherinff  Heiijhts.  By  Emily  Brtrnt*  (EUtt  BelD. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. .  New  York.    90  cent*. 

»  The  Home  Lile  in  Order,  By  Alfred  T  Scho&eld,  M.D. 
Funk  &  Wag^U  Company.  New  York.    $1.50. 

■The  Book  of  Vegetables  and  Garden  Herbs.  By  Allen 
French.    The  Macmfillan  Company.  New  York.    SL75,  net. 

♦The  Bird  of  Time.  By  MfB.  Wilson  Woodrow.  Mc- 
Oure.  PhUlips  &  Co..  New  York.    $1.  net. 
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THE   TEACHERS'  BILL, 
I. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Davis  Law  men 
and  women  teachers  received  the  same  sal- 
ary. The  men  in  opposition  to  the  White 
Bill  were  foremost  in  securing  the  legislation 
of  the  Davis  Law.  Women  worked  on  the 
committee  with  these  men.  Had  the  women 
persisted  in  their  protest  against  such  dis- 
crimination in  salary,  the  Davis  Law  would 
Bot  have  been  enacted.  It  was  the  best  that 
could  be  passed  at  that  time,  and  the  women 
in  the  committee  supported  it  with  the  tacit 
understanding  that  in  time  the  discrepancy  in 
salaries  would  be  lessened.  Seven  years  have 
passed,  and  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
forty  per  cent. — no  increase  in  salary  has 
been  offered  to  the  teacher. 

The  Board  of  Education  made  a  by-law 
by  which  men  were  to  receive  the  maximum 
in  any  grade— that  which  the  Davis  Law 
accorded  them — in  the  last  two  years  only. 
Moreover,  the  men  have  recently  asked  an 
increase  in  their  salaries  which  would  still 
more  accentuate  the  difference  in  salary  of 
the  sexes. 

We  believe  that  it  is  a  relic  of  barbarism 
to  make  sex  a  factor  in  work,  especially 
in  such  service,  which  calls  for  identical 
preparation,  identical  service,  and  identical 
results. 

The  Davis  Law  has  been  operative  for 
seven  years,  and  but  seven  per  cent,  of  the 
teaching  force  are  n\ien.  This  argues  that, 
with  men,  teaching  is  not  attractive  to  a 
large  number  of  college  and  training-school 
graduates.  The  men  who  make  the  best 
teachers  arc  not  influenced  by  money  con- 
siderations. The  poorest  men  teachers  can- 
not be  driven  out.  Where  could  they  get 
such  a  salary  above  debts,  dues,  demands, 
in  commercial  Ijfe  ?  The  youth  from  train- 
ing-school knows  no  more  about  teaching 
than  the  girl  does.  If  the  youth  should 
enter  a  commercial  life,  he  would  receive  a 
far  less  rate  of  salary  than  ^900  per  year. 
The  Davis  Law  does  not  protect  the  salaries 
of  men  teachers  at  the  rate  of  |2,160  maxi- 
mum in  twelve  years  below  the  last  two  years, 
hence  the  women  teachers  ask  that  this  salary 
be  restricted  to  those  years,  and  to  require 
men  to  pass  the  necessary  examination  to 
enter  those  grades,  just  as  women  have  to. 
Because  men  teachers  insist  upon  their  sal- 
ary of  $2,160  maximum  in  any  grade,  and 
hence  calculate  the  salaries  of  all  women 
teachers  on  that  same  unauthorized  scale,  is 


the  reason  for  the  different  amounts  of 
56,000,000  and  $9,000,000  as  estimated  re- 
spectively, the  first  sum  by  the  women,  the 
second  by  the  men,  to  be  the  additional 
annual  increase  to  the  budget  as  the  cost  of 
the  White  Bill. 

It  costs  but  $2,000,000  to  equalize  salaries 
in  the  grades  where  the  $2,160  rightfully 
belongs — a  small  amount  to  abolish  a  most 
unjust  discrimination  between  people  doing 
the  same  work. 

You  state  that  women  cannot  perform  the 
same  service  as  the  men.  Women  do  per- 
form those  services  in  the  schools  where  men 
do  not  teach,  and  even  in  schools  employing 
men  the  service  of  the  latter  is  not  always  of 
the  most  approved  sort.  There  are  incom- 
petent men  teachers  as  well  as  women.  Why 
pay  the  former  twice  as  much  as  the  latter? 
Only  teachers  and  principals  who  work  in 
the  schools  with  men  teachers  can  speak 
authoritatively  on  a  comparison  of  work. 

You  state  further  that  manliness  can  be 
learned  only  from  men.  This  reflects  upon 
every  hieh-minded  mother  of  sons.  The  pre- 
cepts of  me  mother  and  of  the  woman  teacher 
are  as  conducive  to  manliness  as  the  exam- 
ple of  the  man.  The  success  of  the  White 
Bill  so  far  has  been  largely  due  to  a  lack  of 
manliness  displayed  by  the  opposition,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  had  had  instruction 
from  women  teachers  only  during  their  school 
life  and  bore  grateful  testimony  to  its  value. 

The  women  teachers  ask  that  the  maximum 
salary  to  men  be  kept  in  the  last  two  years 
as  the  Davis  Law  provides ;  that  men,  begin- 
ning on  $900  with  an  increase  of  $105  annually 
for  eight  years,  should  have  no  further 
increases  until  after  examination  to  enter 
grades  of  the  last  two  years ;  that  women 
teaching  twelve  years  should  have  the  same 
salary  as  men  in  similar  positions. 
Theodora  D.  Beatty, 

582  Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Fisher, 

832  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 
Harriet  E,  Sayre, 

65  Hicks  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Public  School  Number  11,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

II. 

Will  the  proposed  advance  of  women 
teachers'  wages  to  that  received  by  men  for 
the  same  grade  of  work  tend  toward  the 
lowering  of  the  ideals  of  manliness  so  neces- 
sary to  instill  into  the  youth  of  our  land  ? 
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In  a  recent  editorial  of  The  Outlook  that 
result  was  prophesied,  and  the  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Mayor,  or,  at  last  resort,  the 
Governor,  would  veto  the  White  Bill. 

It  was  scarcely  made  clear  to  the  writer 
why  there  should  be  a  danger  of  fewer  men 
teachers,  in  the  t*'ent  of  that  bill  being 
signed,  than  n'  ..  It  simply  means,  on  the 
face  of  it,  that  for  the  same  number  of  hours' 
work,  the  same  number  of  subjects  taught, 
the  same  number  of  pupils  properly  prepared 
to  pass  the  Regents'  examination,  and  to  go 
on  from  year  to  year  completing  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  their  work,  the  pay  shall  be 
the  same,  whether  the  teacher  is  a  daughter 
of  Eve  or  a  son  of  Adam.  The  contention 
that  at  certain  periods  of  a  boy's  life  he 
should  be  under  the  care  of  a  didacticus 
has  nothing  to  do,  it  seems  apparent,  with 
the  question  as  to  relative  rates  of  wages 
paid. 

Let  the  school  boards  hire  men  for  the 
grades  where  it  seems  to  them  best  to  have 
men.  Of  course  it  i§  not  possible  that  such 
a  thing  could  exist  as  putting  the  round  peg 
in  the  square  hole  because  the  round  peg 
cost  less !  And  if  in  any  wild  flight  of  imagi- 
nation such  were  the  case,  would  not  the 
raising  the  price  of  round  peg  to  that  of 
square  mean  a  using  of  the  square,  if  pre- 
ferred? In  anyway  the  subject  is  looked 
at,  it  really  seems  impossible  to  argue  against 
the  passage  of  the  White  Bill,  unless  there  is 
a  determination  to  pay  less  than  a  thing  is 
worth  simply  because  there  is  power  on  the 
one  hand  and  weakness  on  the  other. 

S.  S.  F.  Callahan. 

The  Hackley  School,  Tarrytown,  New  York. 

THE  FIRST   TROLLEY-CAR 

In  your  May  Magazine  Number  is  a  very 
interesting  article,  "The  Gates  of  New 
York."  The  author,  in  his  introduction, 
makes  this  statement:  "In  1888  [was] 
equipped  and  put  into  operation  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  the  first  successful  electric 
trolley  road  in  the  world."  I  wonder  if  this 
is  true?  I  have  recently  been  reading  Miss 
Muloch's  book  "  An.U  nknown  Country."  On 
page  97  she  says  that  "  an  electric  tramway, 
designed  to  extend  from  Portrush  to  Giant's 
Causeway,  was  opened  by  the  Viceroy  in 
*  September,  1883,  as  far  as  Bushmills."  She 
also  says  that  in  1886-7  it  was  to  be  com- 
pleted. This  book  was  published  in  1887,  so 
Miss  Muloch  could  not  have  made  an  entire 
mistake  in  dates.  Her  minute  aod  artless 
description  of  this  "  tramway  "  is  interesting 


and  amusing  in  this  day  of  almost  countless 
trolleys. 

If  our  good  Irish  friends  were  ahead  of  us 
five  years,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  it. 
.  Will  you  please  to  tell  me  the  date  of  the 
first  electric  tram  or  trolley  ?  E.  A.  C. 

In  the  very  interesting  article  in  The 
Outlook  of  April  27  upon  "  The  Gates  of  New 
York,"  by  Robert  W.  Brii^re,  it  is  stated  that 
*'  in  February  1888,  Frank  Julian  Sprague 
.  .  .  equipped  and  put  into  operation  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  the  first  successful  ^/ec- 
iric  trolley  road  in  the  world." 

I  do  not  know  just  the  limitation  involved 
in  the  word  "  trolley,"  but  in  the  summer  of 
1885  I  rode  from  Portrush,  Ireland,  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  a  distance  of  six  or  eight 
miles,  in  a  miniature  train  propelled  by  elec- 
tricity under  some  method  of  third-rail 
attachment 

As  it  was  the  first  device  of  the  kind  I  had 
ever  seen,  it  attracted  my  attention  and  inter- 
ested me  gready,  but  whether  it  was  properly 
to  be  termed  an  "  electric  trolley  road  "  I  am 
not  engineer  enough  to  say. 

Erskine  N.  White. 

New  York  ^ity. 

In  reply  to  these  questions  Mr.  Bru^re, 
the  author  of  "The  Gates  of  New  York," 
writes : 

Your  correspondent  is  entirely  right  in 
saying  that  she  rode  upon  an  electric  tram 
from  Portrush,  Ireland,  to  the  Giant's 
Causeway  in  1885.  An  electric  third-rail 
tram  was  installed  there  in  the  early  '80's ; 
but  the  Portrush  railway  is  comparatively 
recent  as  an  experimejit  in  electric  traction. 
In  1881  a  commercial  electric  railway,  run- 
ning on  schedule  time,  was  put  into  service 
in  Lichtenfelde,  Germany :  and  in  1879  the 
distinguished  German  inventors  Siemens  and 
Halske  operated  an  electric  railway  at  the 
Industrial  Exposition  of  that  year  in  Berlin. 
Indeed,  as  early  as  1838,  a  Scotchman, 
Robert  Davidson,  by  name,  of  Aberdeen, 
invented  an  electric  locomotive  which  made 
a  number  of  scientifically  "  successful "  trips 
upon  the  Scottish  railways.  Nevertheless, 
all  authorities  are  agreed  in  crediting  Mr. 
Sprague  with  the  construction  of  the  first 
economically  as  well  as  scientifically  success- 
ful electric  tram,  commercially  capable  of 
supplanting  the  horse  and  the  cable  and  the 
steam-engine.  The  briefest  as  well  as  the 
most  recent  authoritative  statement  on  this 
point  may  be  found  in  the  "  Technological 
and  Scientific  Dictionary,"  George  Newnes, 
London. 
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FLOATING   MINES  IN 
NAVAL  WAR 

BY   STANLEY   WASHBURN 

CORRESPONDENT   FOR  THE   CHICAGO   DAILY   NEWS   IN   THE 

RUSSO-JAPANESE   WAR 


DIVORCE  IN  AMERICA 
THE  SOLUTION 

BY   E.   RAY   STEVENS 

JUDGE   OF  THE   NINTH   JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT,   WISCONSIN 


12-14  ^.  P'  Tourabout,  $825 

1  trust  you  will  not 
fail  to  ^et  your 
demonstration  of 

the  "  Maxwell  "  before  you  buy  your  car. 

My  interest  in  the  matter  is  more  than 
merely  the  interest  of  the  president  of  the 
company  which  makes  the  "  Maxwell  " — it 
is  the  interest  of  a  fellow-motorist. 

I  am  only  one  of  over  7,000  ''  Maxwell  '* 
owners  who  are  every  whit  as  enthusiastic 
over  the  "  Maxwell  "  as  I  am,  because  they 
are  getting  unqualified  valueouX.  of  their  cars. 

And  so  I  want  to  urge  you,  as  motorist 
talking  to  motorist,  to  get  a  thorough  dem- 
onstration of 

If  you'll  address  me  personally  I  will  send 
you  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  "  Max- 
well "  dealer  nearest  you.  who  will  explain 
the  "  Maxwell's  ''  construction  to  you  in 
detail. 

Also,  if  you  will  address  Department  23, 
a  copy  of  the  interesting  "  Maxwell  *'  cata- 
log and  other  literature  will  be  sent  you 
immediately.  This  catalog  explains  the 
'*  Maxwell's  '*  principles  and  construction, 
and  reviews  the  "  Maxwell's  "  unrivaled 
record  for  endurance. 

To  appreciate  the  **  Maxwell "  ask  for  a  demonstra- 
tion over  country  roads — not  just  on  asphalt ! 


President,  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co. 

Mcmhtrs  A .  M.  C.  M.  A . 

73   Spruce   Street,   Tarrytown.    N.   Y. 

Factories  :  ChicaK'o,  111.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

DEALERS    IN    ALL    LARGE    CITIES 


16-20  H,  P,  Touring  Car,  $t^so 


Conservative  Banking 
By  Mail 

Whether  you  live  in  China  or  South 
Africa,  in  Europe  or  right  here  in  the 
United  States, — wherever  your  habita- 
tion may  be,  you  will  find  it  practical 
and  advantageous  to  deposit  in  this 
strong  bank — by  mail. 

Money  deposited  here  draws 

4  Per  Gent  Interest 

and  is  available  whenever  you  want  it. 

Upon  request,  and  vrithout  obligating  you  in 
the  least,  we  will  send  you  our  free  booklet 
**  G  '*.  You  will  find  therein  much  valiuble 
information  for  savings  bank  depositors. 

XCbe 

Clevelanb 

XCru8t  Compani2 

(Savinfft  Bank) 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Capital  $2,500,000        Surplus,  $2,500,000 

70,000  Depositors 


TRAVEL  INTELLIGENTLY 

By  Having  with  You 

"  7h€  Baediker  of  the   Oaan." 

PRESBREY5 
INFORNmON 

GUIDE 

TR4NSmANnC 

The  Recos:nlzed  Standard  Authority  on 
all  Matters  Connected  with  Transattantic 
Travel.  100  pas:e8  solid  information. 
Edited  by  5.  5.  captains,  Gov't  officials 
and   the   his:hest   authorities   on  travel. 

Pocket  Size.  Worth  many  times  its  cost  to  any- 
one crossing  the  ocean,  as  it  contains  authorita- 
tive answers  to  iOOO  or  more  questions. 

Price  25  cents  bu  mail,  postpaid 

FRANK    PRESBREY    CO. 
3  West  29th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Chicago  Office,  1436  Marquette  Building 

MM  ar  ir-  f  ^^^  ^^  ^^  members  of 
Mrs,  McKmley  y^^  Cabinet  recently  said 

that  President  McKinley  had  the  sweet- 
est nature  he  had  ever  known.  It 
was  this  power  of  affection  that  sur- 
rounded Mr.  McKinley  with  friends 
during  his  life  and  constituted  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  his  strength.  But 
nothing  made  him  dearer  to  the  American 
people  than  his  beautiful  devotion  to  his 
wife.  A  semi-invalid  during  her  residence 
at  the  White  House,  cherished  with  a 
watchfulness  and  a  devotion  which  real- 
ized to  an  unusual  degree  in  the  foremost 
home  in  the  Nation  the  American  ideal 
of  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  after 
the  tragedy  which  removed  the  President 
Mrs.  McKinley  became  in  a  way  the 
ward  of  the  Nation.  A  gentlewoman, 
bom  in  the  happiest  surroundings,  with 
excellent  educational  opportunities,  of 
a  refined  and  pure  nature,  and  of 
many  graces  of  person  and  mind,  the 


Price  $3  a  year 
9  10  cents  a  copy 

affection  of  the  country  went  out  to  her 
because  of  the  early  sorrows  that  had 
devastated  her  life  and  because  of  the 
affliction  which  made  her  dependent  upon 
her  husband's  love  and  care.  Thus 
the  people  of  the  country  saw  in  the 
White  House  a  family  life  in  accord  with 
the  highest  American  ideals  of  purity  and 
chivalrous  devotion.  Mrs.  McKinley's 
life  after  the  going  of  her  husband  was 
a  vigil,  and  now  the  morning  has  come  to 
her.  It  was  fitting  that  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  four  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  a  great  company  of  men  of  the  high- 
est official  position  should  gather  in  the 
quiet  home  at  Canton  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week  and  express  by  their  presence 
at  the  grave  of  Mrs.  McKinley  the  honor 
in  which  the  country  held  her  husband, 
and  the  tender  affection  with  which  it 
has  surrounded  her  in  her  lonely  widow- 
hood. 

_-  .  ,  _  As  the  years  pass  and 
Memorial  Day  ^^  number  of  the  vet- 
erans in  the  parades  on  Memorial  Day 
perceptibly  diminishes,  there  is  a  growing 
respect  for  the  occasion,  and  a  growing 
desire  to  honor  the  men  who  served  the 
country  in  one  of  its  great  crises.  The 
frowning  season  smiled  on  Memorial 
Day,  and  all  forms  of  out-of-door  com- 
memoration were  successfully  carried  out. 
One  of  the  most  significant  and  proper 
uses  of  the  day  is  the  dedication  of 
monuments.  At  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  the  memory  of  Major-General 
Mower  was  thus  honored  by  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  of  Major- 
General  Kelley  by  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  West  Virginia.  In  the  city  of 
New  York  Governor  Hughes  delivered 
a  characteristic  address,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  crowd,  including 
many  official  representatives,  bronze 
tablets  were  unveiled  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  on  the  campus  of  the  New  York 
University.    Three  of  these  tablets  were 
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in  honor  of  women  whose  services  entitle 
them  to  public  recognition  :  Emma  Wil- 
lard,  founder  of  the  well-known  school  at 
Troy;  Mary  Lyon,  founder  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College  ;  and  Maria  Mitchell,  so 
long  professor  of  astronomy  in  Vassar 
College.  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Paul 
Jones,  and  Louis  Agassiz  were  added 
to  the  list  of  foreign-born  Americans 
now  represented  in  the  Hall.  The  two 
tablets  unveiled  in  the  statesmen's  corner 
bore  the  names  of.  James  Madison  and 
of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Two  poets  were 
added  to  the  list,  VVhittier  and  Lowell ; 
while  General  Sherman  has  now  joined 
his  two  great  contemporaries,  Grant  and 
Lee.  It  was  noticed  that  the  tablet  to 
General  Lee  was  profusely  decorated 
with  wreaths  and  flowers.  A  statue  of 
Hamilton  was  also  unveiled  in  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  President  Butler,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  delivering  the  address. 
At  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  General 
Kuroki  placed  a  wreath  on  the  statue  of 
Lincoln.  The  attention  of  the  whole 
country  centered  on  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument  to  General  Lawton  at  Indian- 
apolis, by  reason  of  the  gathering  of  men 
of  National  reputation  and  of  the  address 
by  President  Roosevelt.  The  greatest 
gathering  of  Confederate  veterans  in  one 
place  since  the  war  took  place  in  Rich- 
mond, the  special  feature  of  the  day 
being  the  unveiling  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  erected 
by  the  Cavalry  Association  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  Ten  thousand 
veterans  took  part  in  the  exercises.  No 
memorial  of  the  great  struggle  and  of 
the  magnificent  heroism  which  it  evoked 
on  both  sides  has  more  fittingly  inter- 
preted the  spirit  of  that  contest  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Nation  than  the  monu- 
ment recently  unveiled  to  commemorate 
the  services  of  the  Twenty-third  New 
Jersey  Regiment  at  the  battle  of  Salem 
Church,  Virginia.  The  men  of  this  regi- 
ment made  a  magnificent  fight,  and  have 
now  given  their  achievement  an  added 
luster  by  the  form  of  their  memorial. 
One  side  of  the  monument>bears  a  tablet 
with  this  inscription,  **To  the  brave  Ala- 
bama boys,  our  opponents  on  this  field 
of  battle,  whose  memory  we  honor,  this 
tablet  is  dedicated."  The  monument 
thus  becomes  not  only  the  memorial  of 


a  great  struggle,  but  of  a  great  spiritual 
and  moral  victory,  quite  as  significant 
and  of  greater  nobility  than  that  which 
was  won  a  generation  ago  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Virginia.  The  men,  North  and 
South,  who  met  one  another  on  the  field 
were  the  first  to  forget  old  animosities 
and  remember  the  common  heroism.  No 
one  who  knows  the  Southern  temper 
needs  to  be'  told  that  the  "  Alabama 
boys  "  were  quick  to  respond  to  the  spirit 
of  the  **  Jersey  boys,"  and  that  the  two 
groups  will  cherish  together  the  memory 
of  this  heroic  struggle. 


It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped 
Tt^^ng    that  the  report  of  the  practical 

dismantling  of  the  cabin  of  the 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  in  the  Varese,  the 
Italian  flagship  now  visiting  in  American 
waters,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
If  the  Admiral's  statement  is  to  be  taken 
literally,  he  was  the  victim  of  the  most 
outrageous  pilfering.  Ever>^  article  that 
could  be  detached  from  his  cabin  ap- 
pears to  have  been  removed.  Nothing 
was  too  small  to  be  overlooked,  and 
nothing  too  valuable  to  be  taken.  If 
the  men  and  women  who  were  guilty  of 
this  outrageous  violation  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  a  visiting  Admiral  belong  to  the 
race  of  insane  hunters  of  souvenirs,  the 
sooner  they  are  found  and  locked  up 
in  asylums  the  better  for  the  country. 
People  who  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  souvenir-hunting  and  stealing 
ought  not  to  be  at  large.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  Duke's  gold  toilet  set,  pre- 
sented by  the  King  of  Italy,  ought  to  be 
investigated  by  expert  detectives.  The 
other  articles,  such  as  clothes-brushes, 
combs,  buttons  of  uniforms,  and  tooth- 
brushes, may  possibly  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  curiosity  col- 
lectors. Their  punishment  will  be  their 
unconscious  self-revelation.  The  preva- 
lence of  this  sort  of  thieving  and  dis- 
figurement is  disturbing.  The  President 
has  sometimes  been  criticised  for  keeping 
so  many  ser\'ants  in  the  White  House. 
The  White  House  belongs  largely  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
are  not  slow  to  treat  it  as  their  personal 
property.  Some  furniture  mrust  be  left 
for  the  President  and  his  family,  and  a 
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large  force  of  servants  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  White  House  from  being 
dismantled  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  who  wish  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  its  contents.  Not 
long  ago  one  of  the  rooms  was  left  for  a 
moment  to  the  possession  of  a  visitor, 
and  this  opulently  appareled  lady  took 
occasion  to  take  a  pair  of  scissors  out  of 
her  pocket  and  cut  a  considerable  piece 
from  a  newly  covered  sofa  to  carry  away 
as  a  souvenir.  It  is  this  sort  of  depreda- 
tion which  makes  it  necessary  to  police 
the  White  House,  and  to  put  the  visitors 
who  are  not  personally  known  to  the 
various  Presidents  under  strict  surveil- 
lance. When  it  comes  to  stealing  the 
property  of  distinguished  guests  from 
abroad,  it  is  time  that  somebody  took 
the  subject  to  heart.  A  few  arrests 
might  reform  the  habits  of  a  class  of 
men  and  women  of  whom  Rear-Admiral 
Evans  recently  said,  "The  American 
souvenir-hunter  will  steal  anything  ex- 
cept a  cellar  full  of  water." 


^     ^  ..  ,  Thegreatertheman» 

The  RooseveU.Long     ^^  ^^^^    j;,^^,     j^^ 

Controversy  .     ^      ,  ..u     j 

.  IS  to   have  the  de- 

fects of  his  virtues.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
extraordinary  vitality,  coupled  with  his 
unusual  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
human  welfare,  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  him  to  keep  silence  in  the  presence 
of  anything  which  he  thinks  injurious  to 
his  fellow-men.  So,  if  the  traditional 
spelling"  seems  to  him  cumbersome,  he 
wants  to  help  reform  it ;  and  if  the  teach- 
ing of  natural  history  in  the  schools  is 
not  to  his  liking,  he  wants  to  set  it  right. 
That  his  public  office  and  the  splendid 
opportunities  for  influence  on  any  kind 
of  question  which  it  furnishes  impose 
any  limits  upon  him  he  is  not  inclined  to 
believe.  His  latest  excursion  into  fields 
non-political  is  a  reported  interview  in 
Everybody's  Magazine  on  "The  Nature 
Fakers."  It  is  true  that  this  title  is  not 
his ;  it  is  not  he,  but  either  the  inter- 
viewer or  the  editor,  who  thus  char- 
acterizes Dr.  William  J.  Long,  the  well- 
known  writer  for  children  on  animal  life. 
But  he  does  characterize  Dr.  Long's 
writing  as  absurd,  a  description,  not  of 
what  he  has  seen,  but  of  a  confused 


memory  of  what  he  has  heard  or  read. 
That  a  wolf  should  tear  the  heart  of  a 
caribou  by  a  wound  in  the  chest,  he  says, 
is  a  "  mathematical  impossibility."  **  If 
Mr.  Long,"  says  the  President,  "  wants 
us  to  believe  his  story  of  the  killing 
of  the  caribou  fawn  by  the  wolf  in 
the  way  he  says  it  was  done,  he  must 
produce  eye-witnesses  and  affidavits." 
Dr.  Long  meets  the  challenge  by  pro- 
ducing the  affidavit  of  an  educated  Sioux 
Indian,  who  is  fitting  himself  to  be  a 
teacher  and  missionary,  and  a  certificate 
to  the  character  of  the  Indian  from  the 
Rev^  C.  J.  Ryder ;  and  The  Outlook  un- 
hesitatingly, from  personal  acquaintance, 
certifies,  if  that  were  necessary,  to  Dr. 
Ryder.  It  is  not  very  safe  to  say  of  any 
event  that  it  is  a  "  mathematical  impossi- 
bility." Our  readers  will  remember  that 
a  famous  scientist  said  that  it  was  a 
mathematical  impossibility  for  an  ocean 
steamer  to  carry  coal  enough  to  put  her 
under  steam  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Whether  Dr.  Long  or  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
right  is  not  very  material ;  and  we  have 
no  judgment  to  express  on  that  question. 
It  is  much  more  material  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  not 
add  to  the  controversies  which  are  essen- 
tial to  his  political  leadership  other  con- 
troversies which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  leadership.  A  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  apropos  of  this 
controversy,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  prophet  Hosea  seems  to  have 
observed  something  like  what  Dr.  Long 
describes,  for  he  says  :  "  I  will  meet  them 
as  a  bear  that  is  bereaved  of  her  whelps, 
and  will  rend  the  caul  [covering]  of  their 
heart."  No  one  would  think  of  quoting 
Hosea  as  an  authority  on  natural  his- 
tory, but  it  indicates  at  least  that  Dr. 
Long  is  not  the  only  man  who  thinks  he 
has  witnessed  something  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 


Imagination  in 
Natural  History 


Upon  one  point  of 
principle  The  Outlook 
finds  itself  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  President,  with  whom  on 
most  moral  questions  it  is  in  agree- 
ment. It  is  in  the  sharp  distinction  which 
he  undertakes  to  make  between  fiction 
and  fact.    He  enjoys  Rudyard  Kipling's 
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"  Jungle  Book  "  stories,  but  he  does  not 
care  for  Dr.  Long  and  but  little  appar- 
ently for  Mr.  TKompson  Seton .  We  quite 
agree  that  fiction  ought  not  to  be  palmed 
off  on  school-children  as  fact ;  but  we  do 
not  agree  with  what  is  implied,  that  imag- 
ination may  not  be  used  in  interpreting 
and  narrating  facts.  Men  see  through 
their  temperaments;  the  imaginative 
man  sees  through  his  imagination  ;  and 
he  is  telling  the  truth  if  he  tells  what  he 
sees  as  he  sees  it  Mr.  Froude,  who  had 
a  vivid  historical  imagination,  was  bit- 
terly condemned  by  Mr.  Freeman,  who 
had  none ;  but  Mr.  Froude*s  history  is 
not  only  interesting  while  Mr.  Freeman's 
is  dull,  but  very  eminent  authorities 
regard  him  as  the  better  historian  of  the 
two.  Whether  or  not  Dr.  Long  correctly 
interprets  the  frolic  of  the  caribou  calves 
which  he  witnessed  when  he  tells  his  read- 
ers that  under  the  "  guise  of  a  frolic  the 
calves  were  being  taught  a  useful  lesson," 
Dr.  Long  had  a  perfect  right  to  give  this 
interpretation,  and  he  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned by  an  observer  with  less  fertile 
imagination  for  so  doing.  His  interpreta- 
tion may  be  challenged ;  but  he  ought  not 
to  be  accused  of  bearing  false  witness. 
The  question  whether  animals  possess  a 
certain  measure  of  quasi  human  reason, 
or  are  purely  the  creatures  of  a  mechan- 
ically formed  habit,  is  not  to  be  settled 
by  the  short  and  easy  method  of  denying 
the  possibility  of  all  the  phenomena 
which  point  to  a  human  kinship  in  ani- 
mals. The  question  is  really  one  rather 
of  psychology  than  of  natural  history, 
and  cannot  be  closed  by  either  an  appeal 
to  past  tradition  or  a  dogmatic  declara- 
tion upon  the  authority  of  any  observer, 
however  wide  his  observations.  The 
Outlook  hopes  that  Dr.  Long  and  Mr. 
Thompson  Seton  will  continue  to  write 
about  animal  life,  and  that  the  children 
will  continue  to  read  their  books. 


The  Recount  Bill 
What  It  Is 


The  Outlook  regards 
the  so-called  recount 
bill,  which  has  passed 
the  New  York  Legislature,  as  a  thor- 
oughly bad  bill — false  in  principle,  dan- 
gerous as  a  precedent,  and  vicious  in  its 
details.  To  make  clear  this  bill  it  is 
necessary  to  restate  briefly  the  history 


out  of  which  it  grew.  When  an  election 
takes  place,  after  the  polls  are  closed 
the  ballots  are  counted  in  the  presence 
of  watchers  who  represent  all  the  parties 
who  are  represented  on  the  tickets  voted 
for.  If  any  watcher  objects  to  any  bal- 
lot, it  is  put  aside  as  protested.  Then  all 
the  ballots,  protested  and  non-protested^ 
are  counted,  but  the  protested  ballots 
are  still  kept .  separate.  In  most  elec- 
tions the  number  of  protested  ballots  is 
not  sufficient,  if  they  were  all  thrown  out, 
to  alter  the  result  of  the  election.  If  they 
are  enough  to  alter  the  result,  either  can- 
didate can  call  for  a  recanvass  of  these 
protested  ballots  by  the  court.  In  such  a 
canvas  each  ballot  is  scrutinized  and  its 
validity  is  judicially  determined.  In  the 
New  York  City  election  in  1905  there 
were,  in  round  numbers,  10,000  protested 
ballots,  and  the  majority  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  as  declared  by  the  official  can- 
vass, in  which  of  course  the  protested 
ballots  were  all  counted,  was  about  3,500. 
The  protested  ballots  therefore  were 
enough  to  determine  the  election.  Mr. 
Hearst  called  for  a  recanvass  of  the  pro- 
tested ballots.  It  was  made  in  four  dis- 
tricts selected  by  himself,  and  showed 
some  irregular  ballots  for  McClellan  and 
some  for  Hearst.  The  two  so  nearly 
offset  each  other  as  to  make  no  material 
difference  in  the  result.  Mr.  Hearst  then 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  have  the  pro- 
tested ballots  further  canvassed,  and 
called  for  both  a  recount  and  a  recanvass 
of  all  the  ballots,  whether  they  had  been 
protested  or  not.  Mr.  McClellan  con- 
sented to  a  recount,  but  not  to  a  recan- 
vass. To  such  a  recanvass  he  objected 
(1)  because  the  law  did  not  provide  for 
it,  (2)  because  all  the  non-protested  bal- 
lots had  already  been  passed  upon  by 
the  watchers  and  by  the  canvassers,  (3) 
because  to  enter  upon  a  re-examination  of 
600,000  ballots  would  involve  intermina- 
ble delay,  prevent  the  organization  of 
the  new  city  government,  and  imperil  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  city.  The  ques- 
tion was  carried  up  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, which  decided  that  the  law  made 
no  provision  for  either  a  recount  or  a 
recanvass  of  the  non-protested  ballots. 
Mr.  Hearst  then  applied  to  the  Attorney- 
General  for  leave  to  bring,  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  quo  warranto 
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proceedings  to  determine  in  the  courts 
Mayor  McClellan's  right  to  his  office. 
The  Attorney-General  refused  the  per- 
mission,  on  the  ground  that  to  justify 
such  a  proceeding  prima  facie  evidence 
of  fraud  or  irregularity  must  be  presented, 
and  there  was  no  such  evidence.  Thus 
all  the  tribunals  which  the  law  provided 
had  been  appealed  to  and  had  passed 
on  the  appeal.  Since  then  a  Hearst 
follower  has  become  Attorney-General 
and  has  reversed  his  predecessor's 
decision,  and  is  undertaking  in  the 
courts  to  bring  about  y^^?  wa'ranto  pro- 
ceedings. On  the  assumption  that  these 
measures,  provided  beforehand  for  the 
settlement  of  contested  elections,  were 
inadequate,  it  is  now  proposed  by  a 
special  act  of  legislation  to  require  the 
courts,  not  only  to  recount,  but  to  re- 
canvass  all  the  non-protested  ballots 
or  so  many  of  them  as  either  candidate 
may  desire  to  have  recanvassed.  This 
is  the  measure  which  has  passed  the 
Legislature  and  which  is  to  be  considered 
in  a  public  hearing  by  the  Mayor  this 
week.  If  he  vetoes  it,  the  Legislature 
can  pass  it  over  his  veto  by  a  majority 
vote.  We  hope  that  he  will  veto  it ;  we 
wish  that  we  could  hope  that  the  Legis- 
lature would  in  that  case  reconsider  its 
ill-advised  action ;  if  not,  the  Governor, 
it  appears  to  us,  is  called  upon  to  veto 
it  by  the  principles  on  which  he  has 
hitherto  consistently  acted.  It  is  true 
that  the  Governor  recommended  in  his 
message  that  the  Legislature  provide  by 
special  act  for  a  recount  of  the  votes, 
but  he  did  not  recommend  a  recanvass 
of  them — that  is,  a  reinvestigation  of  the 
r^;ularity  of  the  votes,  and  this  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  bill  which  has  been 
passed.  A  recount  would  be  a  simple 
and  speedy  matter;  a  recanvass  might 
easily  be  made  an  occasion  of  almost 
interminable  delay. 


Why  We  Condemn  It  «  Pnnciple.  If  the 
law  does  not  sur- 
round the  ballot-box  with  sufficient  safe- 
guards, that  is  very  good  reason  why  the 
Legislature  should  provide  new  and 
better  safeguards  for  future  elections. 
But  it  is  no  reason  why,  after  the  regular- 


ity of  the  election  has  been  passed  on- 
by  all  the  tribunals  provided  by  law  for 
the  purpose,  the  Legislature  should,  by  a 
species  of  retroactive  legislation,  set  aside 
all  that  has  been  done  and  provide  for 
a  special  method  of  dealing  with  this 
particular  election.  This  is  special  legis- 
lation of  the  worst  kind,  and  Governor 
Hughes  has  avowed  himself  as  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  special  l^slation.  (2) 
The  bill  is  a  dangerous  precedent 
Every  American  election  is  followed  by 
charges  of  fraud,  corruption,  arid  irregu- 
larity— charges  that  are  always  exagger- 
ated, but  never  wholly  groundless.  To 
invite  a  disappointed  candidate,  if  he 
has  sufficient  wealth  and  influence,  to 
appeal  to  the  Legislature  at  the  close  of 
any  election  upon  charges  of  fraud  to 
order  a  special  canvass  is  to  put  all  elec- 
tion returns  in  uncertainty  and  stimulate 
the  very  political  discontent  this  act  is 
supposed  by  its  framers  to  be  intended 
to  avert.  It  is  quite  enough  to  have  the 
city  in  political  uncertainty  and  turmoil 
for  three  months  before  an  election ;  it 
is  intolerable  to  have  it  kept  in  turmoil 
and  uncertainty  for  two  years  after  the 
election.  (3)  The  bill  is  vicious  in  its 
details.  It  enables  Mr.  Hearst  to  call 
not  merely  for  a  recount  of  the  votes  but 
for  a  recanvass ;  and  for  a  recanvass  not 
merely  of  the  protested  ballots,  but  of  all 
the  ballots.  This  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  demand  that  the  courts  shall  ex- 
amine every  one  of  600,000  ballots,  hear 
arguments  pro  and  con  upon  the  regularity 
of  each,  and  pass  judgment  upon  it.  It 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  select  those 
districts  in  which  McClellan's  majority 
was  three  or  four  to  one,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  if  there  was  equal  irregularity 
in  both  parties,  the  irregular  McClellan 
ballots  would  be  three  or  four  to  one,  and 
it  makes  no  provision  for  a  recanvass  in 
other  districts,  except  upon  the  request 
of  Mr.  McClellan,  who  has  no  reason  to 
request  any  recanvass.  It  overloads  an 
already  overloaded  court  with  a  tedious 
and  profitless  litigation,  the  result  of 
which  cannot  probably  be  reached  before 
Mr.  McClellan 's  term  will  have  expired. 
It  entails  a  great  expense  upon  Mr.  Mc-^ 
Clellan,  who  must  either  stand  aside  and 
allow  a  purely  ex  parte  investigation  to 
be  carried  on  or  must  provide  counsel 
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to  watch  not  only  his  interests  but  those 
of  his  constituents.  And,  what  is  per- 
haps worst  of  all,  it  enables  Mr.  Hearst 
to  carry  on  through  a  couple  of  years 
to  come  an  unscrupulous  political  agita- 
tion, a  venomous  inflammation  of  class 
.  hatred,  and  a  skillful  campaign  of  self- 
advertisement.  We  appreciate  the  chi- 
valric  motive  which  has  inspired  Repub- 
licans to  offer  this  opportunity  to  a 
political  opponent ;  but  generosity  to  an 
opponent  does  not  justify  injustice  to 
the  entite  community. 


^    ,    ,.     ,      The  ill-treatment  of  Tapa- 
Protectton  to  u*     *.    •     o       in 

...  nese  subjects  m  San  Fran- 

cisco has  led  to  repr  sen- 
tations  from  Japan  to  the  United  States 
Government  which  will  doubtless  receive 
prompt  attention  and  meet  courteous 
reply.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the 
remonstrance  referred  to  a  single  recent 
case  of  violence,  in  which  a  Japanese 
restaurant  was  attacked  by  roughs  be- 
cause two  white  men  had  been  put  out 
for  misconducting  themselves.  But  in  a 
newspaper  interview  the  Japanese  Con- 
sul at  San  Francisco  enumerates,  with 
dates  and  particulars,  ten  cases  where 
Japanese  restaurants  and  bath-houses 
have  been  attacked  or  threatened  by 
mobs.  In  reply  to  Governor  Gillett*s 
statement  that  "  the  aissaults  were  due 
largely  to  uncertain  conditions  existing 
in  San  Francisco  by  reason  of  the  labor 
trouble,"  the  Consul,  Mr.  Matsurkbara, 
agrees  that  the  authorities,  owing  to 
strike  conditions,  have  a  difficult  prob- 
lem in  guarding  all  places  at  all  times, 
and  that  the  police  are  overworked  ;  but 
he  adds  that  Japanese  residents  "are 
fully  convinced,  however,  that  much  of 
the  violence  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  is  due  to  racial  prejudice,  and 
that  attempts  which  are  being  made  in 
certain  quarters  to  have  it  appear  that 
the  trouble  is  confined  to-  quarrels  be- 
tween laboring  men,  incidentally  involv- 
ing Japanese,  are  without  foundation." 
To  prove  this  he  describes  the  assaults 
and  calls  attention  to  their  uniformity  as 
expressions  of  race  hostility  and  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  concerned  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  strikes.  He  disowns 
any  other  intention  than  to  get  the  facts 


before  the  American  people,  "  believing 
implicitly  in  the  fairness  and  justice  of 
that  tribunal."  There  is  no  diflference 
of  opinion  among  law-abiding  people  as 
to  the  right  of  every  resident  of  the 
United  States  to  complete  protection  for 
life,  limb,  and  property.  Where  city 
and  State  authorities  have  failed  to  do 
their  duty  it  is  certain  that  aliens  will 
appeu.  to  their  own  Government  for  re- 
dress anvl  prevention  joi  further  outrage. 
The  foreign  Government  must  in  turn 
deal  directly  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment ;  for  under  our  Constitution 
American  States  and  cities  are  not  al- 
lowed to  treat  diplomatically  with  foreign 
powers.  If  the  protest  to  Washington  is 
met  with  the  reply  that  under  our  dual 
system  of  State  and  National  administra- 
tion the  Federal  Government  cannot  in- 
terfere, a  situation  arises  which  is  simply 
impossible  and  unendurable.  Nothing  is 
clearer  than  that  the  United  States  must 
have  power  to  demand  and  enforce  pro- 
tection foralien  residents  the  country  over, 
exactly  as  it  has  that  power  for  all  resi- 
dents in  the  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  if  the  United  States  may  make  a 
treaty  with  Japan  guaranteeing  the  safety 
of  Japanese  residents  in  America,  it  may 
constitutionally  enforce  that  guarantee 
anywhere  within  its  own  territory.  The 
general  Government  has  been  reluctant 
to  interfere  in  local  administration  of 
police  affairs,  and  it  is  rare  that  such  a 
thing  is  needed;  but  if  United  States 
marshals  or  troops  are  necessary  to 
prevent  outbreaks  of  mobs  against  Japa- 
nese or  Germans,  as  such,  they  may  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  to  be  hop>ed 
and  believed  that  the  California  officials 
will  take  effective  measures  to  prevent 
such  outbreaks,  and  will  show  a  desire 
to  repair  the  in  jury  already  done ;  if  not, 
our  general  Government  will  find  law 
and  power  to  deal  justly  and  firmly  with 
the  situation. 


San  Francisco's 
.      Need 


Sympathy  for  San  Fran- 
cisco because  of  its 
terrible  misfortune  and 
its  brave  attempt  to  rebuild  and  regain 
commercial  supremacy  must  not  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  true  friends  of  the  city  to 
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the  fact  that  what  is  most  needed  is  a 
moral  upheaval.  The  municipal  situa- 
tion is  complex  and  discouraging.  It  is 
discouraging  solely  because  those  who 
should  be  united  in  fighting  a  common 
foe  are  divided  in  two  camps  and  are 
OQUtually  distrustful  and  mutually  recrim- 
inatory. Neither  of  these  elements, 
both  of  which  profess  to  desire  the 
political  rehabilitation  of  San  Francisco, 
seems  willing  to  trust  the  people  at  large, 
and  both  seem  to  desire  the  purging  of 
the  corrupt  city  government  by  indirect, 
extra-legal  ways.  A  wave  of  moral  indig- 
nation, hot  and  strong,  one  in  which  all 
decent  citizens  will  unite  insistently  and 
passionately,  must  come  before  a  sound 
and  honest  municipal  government  can 
take  the  place  of  Ruef 's  band  of  grafters. 
The  crimes  are  practically  admitted  on 
every  hand;  sixteen  Supervisors  have 
confessed  to  the  acceptance  of  bribes ; 
Ruef  has  made  an  abject  partial  confes- 
sion ;  Mayor  Schmitz  is  to-day  on  trial 
on  a  charge  of  despicable  extortion  ;  Mr. 
Patrick  Calhoun,  the  head  of  the  United 
Railroads  (the  street-car  system),  has 
been  indicted  on  a  charge  of  giving 
bribes  to  Supervisors ;  a  great  bundle 
of  indictments  against  other  bribe-givers 
and  bribe-takers  has  been  found  by  the 
Grand  Jury ;  no  one  privately  and  few 
publicly  deny  that  both  before  and  after 
the  disaster  votes  and  influence  were 
bought  and  sold  by  wholesale  both  for  the 
protection  and  extension  of  vice,  and  for 
special  privileges  and  monopoly  rights 
by  gas,  telephone,  and  street-car  corpo- 
rations. New  York  in  Tweed's  time 
was  no  worse,  probably  not  so  bad. 
The  evidence  to  support  these  charges 
has  been  skillfully  and  courageously 
gathered  by  the  prosecuting  ofl&cers,  act- 
ing chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Heney  as  Assistant  District  Attorney, 
with  the  financial  and  advisory  support 
of  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels.  Mr.  Heney's 
programme  now  is  to  use  the  confes- 
sions of  the  sixteen  scoundrelly  Super- 
visors and  to  grant  them  immunity  in 
return  for  their  necessary  assistance; 
to  press  the  case  against  Schmitz ; 
probably,  as  we  judge,  to  use  Ruef's 
testimony,  and  to  let  him  accept  sen- 
tence on  the  one  charge  to  which  he  has 
pleaded  guilty;   and  to  follow  up  and 


press  home  the  charges  against  the  bribe- 
givers and  against  corporate  corruption. 
Mr.  Heney  says :  "  Whiqh  is  the  man 
who  should  be  punished  for  the  crime,  if 
one  must  be  allowed  to  go  free — the  con- 
fessed bribe-taker  or  the  confessed  bribe- 
giver ?  Let  us  show  that  no  man,  how- 
ever wealthy  he  may  be,  is  greater  than 
the  law.  Let  us  prove  that  the  power  of 
wealth  cannot'  corrupt  our  courts  and 
prevent  the  carrying  out  of  justice."  He 
also  declares  that  the  greatest  crisis  in 
the  graft  exposure  is  at  hand,  and  that 
PresidentXalhoun  is  marshaling  on  his 
side  the  wealthiest  bankers  and  mer- 
chants of  the  city.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Calhoun  asperses  the  motives  of  the 
prosecution,  declares  his  innocence,  and 
asserts  that  Mr.  Spreckels  desired  to  get 
personal  control  of  the  street  railway 
system  for  himself,  and  that  pique,  anger, 
and  financial  self-interest  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  support  of  the  prosecution. 
Not  openly  allied  with  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
other  capitalists  accused  of  bribe-giving, 
but  openly  opposed  to  Mr.  Heney  and 
his  methods,  has  stood  the  Committee  of 
Fifty  and  its  subordinate  sub-committee 
of  seven,  sometimes  called  the  Septem- 
virate.  These  men  represent  mainly  the 
business  and  corporate  wealth  of  San 
Francisco,  although  there  are  two  or 
three  labor  representatives  among  them. 
They  hold  that  the  first  and  greatest 
thing  to  do  is  to  re-establish  the  city's 
credit,  push  on  rebuilding,  and  regain 
the  waning  confidence  of  the  East. 
They  claim  to  have  Mayor  Schmitz 
under  their  controi,  and  even  say  that 
they  have  had  his  written  promise  to  do 
just  what  the  Septemvirate  tell  him  as 
to  dismissals  and  appointments.  They 
lay  great  stress  on  the  labor  difficulties, 
and  urge  with  perfect  justice  that  non- 
union laborers  must  be  protected  in  their 
right  to  work  ;  and  in  this  connection  it 
may  be  reported  that  a  former  State 
Labor  Commissioner  last  week  reported 
to  Governor  Gillett  that  there  are 
40,000  laborers  idle  in  San  Francisco  at 
a  time  when  wages  are  exceedingly  high  I 
The  members  of  the  Committee  de- 
nounce Mr.  Heney  for  letting  the  Super- 
visors go  free  ;  but  in  return  he  asserts 
that  he  has  never  had  the  slightest  aid, 
nor  financial  or  moral  support,  from  the 
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Committee  in  his  work  of  exposing  cor- 
ruption. If  we  understand  the  situation, 
the  Committee  of  Fifty  want  industrial 
and  commercial  peace  and  prosperity; 
Mr.  Heney  and  his  adherents  want  to 
destroy  political  and  corporate  corrup- 
tion, root  and  branch.  The  two  things 
are  interdependent,  and  until  the  whole 
people  work  together  for  both,  neither 
will  be  attained.  Governor  Gillett  puts 
the  whole  case  as  follows : 

The  conditions  in  San  Francisco  are  in- 
tolerable. San  Francisco  needs  Eastern 
capital  and  Eastern  credit.  Under  present 
conditions  it  can  get  neither.  The  Eastern 
capitalist  is  afraid  to  invest  his  money  with 
us,  and  Eastern  commercial  interests  are 
afraid  of  the  anarchy  tKat  they  believe  exists 
here. 

San  Francisco  must  give  all  the  world 
unmistakable  assurances  that  it  is  not  alone 
capable  of  protecting  capital  and  labor,  but 
that  it  is  givinfi^  them  that  protection. 

It  is  time  tor  the  business  men  of  this 
community,  irrespective  of  party  or  politics, 
to  get  together  in  numbers  so  large  that  they 
cannot  be  accused  of  fighting  for  either 
Calhoun  or  Spreckels,  and  insist  upon  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order. 


A  %€       p  On  June  16  bucket-shops 

fFratT^    in  Massachusetts  will  be 
^    ^^^  illegal.     Thereafter   any 

one  convicted  of  keeping  a  bucket-shop 
will  be  visited  with  severe  penalties. 
In  passing  a  bill  to  this  effect  Massa- 
chusetts has  followed  the  example  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Missouri, 
and  is  in  the  company  of  other  States 
in  which  the  agitation  against  the  bucket- 
shop  has  been  persistent.  The  evil 
against  which  this  Massachusetts  law 
and  similar  laws  in  other  States  are 
directed  is  the  same  in  substance,  though 
not  the  same  in  form,  as  that  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  pool-rooms,  policy- 
shops,  and  other  gambling  places.  As 
a  pool-room  is  a  place  where  people  bet 
on  horse  races,  so  a  bucket-shop  is  a 
place  where  people,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  bet  on  the  fluctuation  of 
stocks.  The  bucket-shop  carries  on  its 
business  under  the  guise  of  a  broker's 
office  ;  the  "  customer  "  goes  through 
the  form  of  purchasing  stock  through 
the  keeper  as  an  agent,  but  no  stock  is 
delivered  or  transferred.  In  a  genuine 
broker's  office  the  transactions,  so  far 


as  the  law  can  be  enforced,  are  real. 
Even  when  the  purchases  are  made,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  indefinitely  holding 
the  stock  bought,  but  with  the  intention 
of  disposing  of  it  within  an  hour  at  a 
profit,  nominally,  at  least,  they  are  made 
for  investment.  Speculation,  as  carried 
on  by  genuine  brokers,  may  be  furious 
and  ruinous,  but  it  is  incidental  to  the 
real  transfer  of  property.  In  a  bucket- 
shop,  on  the  other  hand,  though  no  actual 
stock  changes  hands,  the  keeper  of  the 
bucket-shop  charges  his  "  customer  "  a 
commission  for  buying,  another  for  sell- 
ing, and  interest  for  carrying  the  stock 
while  he  holds  it.  As  the  keeper  neither 
buys,  nor  sells,  nor  has  to  carry  the 
stock,  his  commissions  are  clear  gain. 
In  addition,  he  reaps  advantage  when- 
ever the  fluctuations,  as  he  records  them, 
are  in  his  favor.  Inasmuch  as  the  keeper 
has  entire  control  of  the  announcement 
of  the  fluctuations,  he  can  manipulate 
them  to  suit  himself.  Moreover,  the 
keeper  does  not  need  to  accept  the 
transaction  unless  he  wants  to.  In  other 
words,  the  customer  of  a  bucket-shop 
practically  bets  on  the  fluctuations  of 
stock  with  a  keeper  who  has  exclusive 
control  of  the  sources  of  information, 
who  takes  only  the  bets  that  he  wishes 
to  take,  and  who  gets,  in  the  form  of  a 
commission,  something  out  of  every  bet 


How  ihe  Bucket.  '^^''^  J*  budcet-shop 
Shop  W,^k,  resembles  only  in  ap- 
pearance,  not  at  all  m 
reality,  a  broker's  office.  In  a  Inti- 
mate stock  transaction,  as  in  any  other 
form  of  real  trade,  both  parties  to  the 
bargain  may  profit;  in  every  trans- 
action of  a  bucket-shop,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  party  to  it  can  gain  only  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  In  passing, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  customer  of  a 
bucket-shop  always  bets  on  a  rise,  never 
on  a  fall.  For  this  reason  the  only  time 
that  a  bucket-shop  is  likely  to  lose  is  on 
a  steadily  rising  market ;  under  such  a 
condition  a  bucket  shop,  usually  without 
going  through  the  form  of  failing,  simply 
closes.  Unlike  policy-shops  and  pool- 
rooms, bucket-shops  have  the  air  of  re* 
spectability ;  and  although,  at  a  con- 
servative estimate,  nine  out  of  every  ten 
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customers  lose,  these  places  lure  the 
unwary  by  inviting  them,  as  it  were,  to 
participate  in  financial  transactions.  In 
Boston  there  have  been  some  fifty 
bucket-shops  situated  in  the  busiest  por- 
tions of  the  city ;  and  they  have  existed 
in  other  large  centers  of  the  State.  The 
receiver  of  one  of  the  notorious  bucket- 
shops  in  Boston  wrote  in  March  of  this 
year: 

At  the  time  of  my  appointment  as  re- 
ceiver, there  were  cash  available  assets  of 
less  than  5600  in  the  bank,  and  there  were 
outstanding  claims  of  the  company  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  51,000,000.  I  don't 
know  the  exact  number  of  the  creditors,  but 
they  were  in  the  thousands.  They  were 
almost  invariably  poor  people,  some  of  whom 
could  not  even  read  or  write  the  English 
language.  These  people  were  encouraged 
to  make  investments,  so  called,  in  the  riski- 
est kind  of  securities.  As  receiver  I  was 
enabled,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  good  for- 
tune, to  obtain  possession  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  most  of  which  had  been 
secreted  in  the  form  of  certified  checks. 
This  property  was  found  in  safe  deposit 
boxes,  which  were  leased  to  employees  of 
the  company,  so  that  the  companv's  name 
should  not  appear.  It  was  a  rule  of  the 
company  that  when  a  sheriff  appeared  in 
the  doorway,  all  cash  should  be  placed  in 
the  pockets  of  the  employees  so  as  to  prevent 
attachment  The  company  itself  had  so 
little  faith  in  its  own  agents  that  they  could 
not  pay  a  single  dollar  of  indebtedness  with- 
out first  receiving  a  cipher  telegram,  the 
translation  of  which  was  known  only  to  the 
bank  on  which  they  should  draw  the  check. 
This  is  the  kind  of  an  institution  which  your 
bill  is  aimed  at,  and  which,  I  believe,  it' will 
destroy,  if  passed. 

In  the  States  where  the  law  against  the 
bucket-shops  has  been  enforced  and 
carried  through  the  courts  it  has  been 
found  thoroughly  effective.  The  fleecing 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  gambling  spirit  in  the  young  by 
these  concerns  can,  it  has  been  shown, 
be  prevented  by  law. 


.       ,      The  Legislature  of  Illinois, 

AT^  '/^^-«  at  its  recent  session,  enacted 
JVcw  Charter  t.    _^       c      \v. 

a  new  charter  for  the  city 

of  Chicago.  The  act  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  of  Chicago  for  their  rejec- 
tion or  approval  September  17  next. 
Little  doubt  is  felt  that  the  charter  will 
meet  with  popular  approval.  Under  the 
Illinois  Constitution  of  1870  the  Legis- 
lature was  required  to  pass  a  general 


incorporation  law  to  govern  all  cities, 
and  special  legislation  was  forbidden. 
This  arrangement  did  not  work  well. 
Chicago  has  a  population  of  about  two 
million,  while  no  other  city  in  the  State 
has  one  hundred  thousand.  The  condi- 
tions were  so  different  that  municipal 
legislation  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
smaller  municipalities  did  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  Chicago.  Three  years 
ago,  as  the  result  of  a  popular  move- 
ment, the  Constitution  of  the  State  was 
amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  Legis- 
lature to  give  Chicago  a  special  charter. 
For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  draft 
of  an  instrument  that  should  reflect  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  City  Council  provided 
by  resolution  for  a  Charter  Convention 
composed  of  seventy-four  members,  made 
up  of  aldermen,  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, representatives  of  the  city's  various 
governing  bodies,  and  thirty  citizens, 
appointed  half  by  Governor  Deneen 
and  half  by  Mayor  Dunne.  This  Con- 
vention, after  more  than  a  year's  work, 
came  to  substantial  agreement.  The 
Legislature  made  some  changes  in  the 
bill  presented  by  the  Charter  Conven- 
tion, notably  in  refusing  to  sanction 
provisions  designed  to  promote  political 
independence.  The  Legislature  struck 
out  the  direct  primary  feature  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Charter  Conven- 
tion. It  also  refused  to  make  any  con- 
cession whatever  to  the  demand  for  the 
elimination  of  the  party  circle  from 
the  ballot  in  municipal  elections.  In 
most  other  respects  the  act  as  passed 
is  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Charter  Convention.  The 
charter  is  especially  notable  for  its 
broad  grant  of  home  rule  powers  to 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  its  City  Council. 
Rural  critics  of  the  bill  even  said  that  its 
effect  would  be  to  create  Chicago  into  a 
separate  State.  As  a  matter  of  precau- 
tion, the  existing  enumerated  powers  of 
the  city  were  repeated,  but  the  depend- 
ence of  the  charter-makers  is  upon  the 
grant  to  the  city  in  general  terms  of  the 
broad  power  to  do  all  things  necessary 
for  the  government  of  the  city,  except 
such  as  might  be  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  or  of  gen- 
eral laws.  General  laws  hereafter  passed 
relating  to  cities  are  not  to  be  construed 
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as  applying  to  Chicago  unless  so  specifi- 
cally stated.  The  aim  of  the  framers  of 
the  charter  was  to  give  Chicago  power 
to  work  out  its  own  local  problems  in  its 
own  way,  free  from  l^slative  interfer- 
ence or  the  necessity  of  appealing  con- 
tinually to  the  Legislature  for  additional 
powers.  As  to  public  utilities,  the  charter 
authorizes  the  Council  to  grant  fran- 
chises, but  the  term  must  not  be  longer 
than  twenty  years,  and  to  regulate  public 
service  corporations.  The  city  is  also 
authorized  to  own  and  operate  public 
utilities,  the  provisions  of  the  Mueller 
street  railway  municipal  ownership  law 
being  made  applicable  to  all  public  utili- 
ties. To  outsiders  the  surprising  feature 
is  that  this  broad  grant  of  municipal 
ownership  powers  aroused  almost  no 
opposition  even  from  the  interested  com- 
panies. The  explanation  doubtless  is 
that  the  fundamental  policy  was  settled 
when  the  Mueller  law  was  passed  through 
the  Legislature  as  the  result  of  proceed- 
itigs  that  were  riotous  and  revolutionary 
in  their  nature,  and  the  •*  interests  "  evi- 
dently deemed  it  unwise  to  reopen  the 
issue. 

_    ^         ,_    ,  In      every     college 

Profess^  Harkness     ^^^^    j^    ^.^^^^    ^^^ 

presence  or  the  memory  of  some  teacher 
whose  personality  has  interpreted  in  an 
individual  way  the  traditions  and  spirit 
of  the  institution,  or  who  has  endeared 
himself  by  certain  native  qualities  so 
that  he  has  become  a  kind  of  patron 
saint  and  he  has  been  canonized  by 
dropping  his  last  name  and  calling  him 
by  some  familiar  but  perfectly  respectful 
appellation.  Professor  Albert  Harkness, 
of  Brown  University,  who  died  at  Prov- 
idence last  week,  was  one  of  the  group  of 
men  who  not  only  represent  a  Depart- 
ment, but  stand  for  a  language  and  a  liter- 
ature. He  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
received  his  early  education  in  a  neigh- 
boring high  school,  spent  a  year  at  Wor- 
cester Academy,  and  entered  Brown  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1842  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  had 
the  instincts  of  a  scholar,  and  he  early 
planned  to  lead  the  life  of  a  scholar,  and 
took  a  graduate  course  of  study  in  Ger- 
many, taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  at  Bonn.     He  was  a  student 


also  at  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  Greece  when  he  received 
notice  of  his  election  to  the  chair  of 
Greek  in  Brown  University.  He  began 
his  work  at  that  institution  in  1855,  and 
held  the  position  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  although  for  several  years  past, 
owing  to  feeble  health  and  the  burden  of 
years,  he  had  no  regular  teaching  work. 
Among  the  leaders  of  classical  learning 
in  this  country  Professor  Harkness  long 
held  a  foremost  place,  and  he  was  the 
recipient  of  many  scholarly  and  academic 
honors.  Students  will  remember  him 
chiefly  for  his  Latin  and  Greek  text- 
books ;  and  there  is  a  host  of  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  who  made 
their  first  acquaintance  with  Latin  and 
Greek  instruction  under  his  leadership. 
His  books  quickly  replaced  those  of 
Andrews  and  Stoddard,  the  familiar 
and  faithful  friends  of  a  still  earlier  gen- 
eration. Professor  Harkness  was  not 
only  a  grammarian,  but  he  was  also  a 
lover  and  teacher  of  classical  literature, 
and  a  man  of  very  charming  personality. 
The  greeting  which  he  always  received 
of  late  years  at  any  gathering  at  Brown 
University  was  significant  of  the  great 
respect  for  his  attainments  as  a  scholar 
and  of  the  great  affection  for  his  qualities 
as  a  man. 

When  Mr.  Nicholas  Shish- 

F^s''''  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^s  country 
to  beg  aid  for  his  starving 
countrymen,  it  was  hoped  that  a  large 
sum  might  be  raised  to  feed  the  millions 
who  were  in  danger  of  utter  starvation. 
Less  than  sixty  thousand  dollars  has 
thus  far  been  secured,  though  the  need 
is  terribly  pressing — from  hunger,  scurvy, 
fever,  lack  of  domestic  animals,  and  a 
hundred  other  woes  that  sufficient  money 
might  assuage.  One  reason  why  the 
fund  thus  far  raised  is  so  small  is  because 
many  Americans  are  afraid  that  the 
money  will  not  reach  its  destination. 
An  English  physician,  Dr.  Howard  P. 
Kennard,  has  for  weeks  been  going 
through  some  of  the  worst  districts  in 
Samara  and  elsewhere,  and  he  sends 
word  to  his  English  and  American  friends 
that  they  may  have  entire  confidence  in 
intrusting  funds  to  the  zemstvo  organi- 
zations.    The  need  grows.    The  fundb 
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are  properly  used.  These  are  the  two 
facts  that  should  appeal  to  those  who 
have  money  to  give  for  the  relief  of 
suffering.  In  Samara  alone  there  are 
300,000  children  who  need  milk  and 
cannot  get  it.  They  have  only  black 
bread  and  young  cucumbers,  and  little 
of  that.  Many  are  forced  to  eat  food 
which  no  dog  would  eat.  Dr.  Kennard 
testifies  that  the  work  of  doling  out  aid 
is  done  methodically  and  economically. 
He  says :  "  I  can  heartily  recommend 
the  system  of  the  zemstvos,  as  heartily 
as  I  cannot  recommend  the  system,  or 
want  of  system,  of  the  Russian  Red 
Cross.  My  countrymen  and  kin  in 
Great  Britain  and  America  may  have 
every  confidence  in  sending  funds  for 
the  use  of  the  Zemstvo  Organization, 
headed  by  such  men  as  Prince  LroflF, 
Mr.  Nicholas  ShishkofiF,  Prince  Orbeli- 
any,  and  Dr.  Graham."  Checks  for  this 
work  should  be  sent  to  S.  J.  Barrows, 
Secretary  Russian  Relief  Fund,  135 
East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  present  Salon  of  the 
Ameri^n  gociety  of  French  Artists  at 
PainUng  p^^^  ^^^  ^^^  recent  Academy 
exhibition  in  New  York  City  call  renewed 
attention  to  the  excellence  of  American 
painting.  Though  the  Paris  Salon  is 
said  to  surpass  any  seen  in  a  decade 
because  of  the  uniformly  high  character 
of  the  canvases,  America,  for  the  first 
time,  leads  all  foreign  countries  both  in 
the  number  and  in  the  general  excellence 
of  the  works  displayed.  Sixteen  hun- 
dred pictures  are  shown  in  this  year's 
Salon,  the  jury  having  ruthlessly  rejected 
those  of  over  four  thousand  aspirants. 
In  this  country  the  Academy  exhibition 
in  New  York  City  is,  of  course,  not 
nearly  so  important  a  factor  to  America 
as  is  the  Paris  exhibition  to  France  and 
the  world,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  im- 
portant factor.  This  year's  exhibition 
was  not  more  notable  because  of  the 
rise  of  a  new  school  of  impressionism 
than  for  the  re-emphasis  of  qualities  long 
peculiarly  American — fine  observation, 
unforced  feeling,  and  direct,  simple,  solid, 
vigorous  treatment.  Given  these  quali- 
ties, the  resultant  canvases  are  tran- 
scripts of  nature  done  with  both  sym- 


pathy and  understanding.  The  Academy 
is  now  obliged  to  hold  two  exhibitions 
a  year  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  acceptable  works  in  oil  paint- 
ing sent  to  it,  mainly  from  New  York 
City.  Out  of  upwards  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pictures  sent  in,  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion comprised  only  about  four  hundred 
works.  The  jury  accepted  and  would 
gladly  have  placed  two  hundred  more, 
had  there  been  room.  Thus  the  exhibi- 
tion was  confessedly  inadequate  properly 
to  represent  the  productions  in  painting, 
not  indeed  of  this  country  but  even  of 
New  York  City,  the  great  art  center, 
where  considerably  more  than  half  of 
America's  important  art  work  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  is  again 
demanding  a  larger  building.  Such  a 
structure  might  help  towards  the  creation 
of  an  American  Salon. 


.       .        _     ,     The  German-American 

has  provoked  two  pro- 
tests, one  from  certain  "  stand-patters  " 
at  home  and  one  from  a  particular 
nation  abroad — France — ^with  which  our 
trade,  though  large,  is  but  about  half  of 
the  German-American  commerce.  The 
French  tariff  system,  being  highly  pro- 
tective, is  modified  from  time  to  time 
only  in  the  direction  of  increased  rates 
of  duty.  For  some  months  measures 
have  been  pending  before  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  proposing  largely  to  increase 
the  duty  on  American  cotton-seed  prod- 
ucts and  on  American  shoes.  A  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  tariff  operates  in 
France,  and  an  increase  to  the  maximum 
has  already  been  decided  upon  as  to  the 
rate  on  Porto  Rican  coffee,  which  now 
enters  France  under  the  benefit  of  the 
minimum  rate.  Last  year  France  took 
no  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  Porto  Rican 
coffee  crop ;  a  diminution  of  her  imports 
of  this  commodity  would  of  course  affect 
the  United  States.  A  tariff  increase  of 
sixty  per  cent,  on  shoes  would  certainly 
and  seriously  affect  this  rapidly  growing 
class  of  exports  from  America,  but  the 
proposed  tariff  change  of  no  less  than 
four  hundred  per  cent,  on  cotton-seed 
oil  would  practically  end  our  export  to 
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France  of  that  commodity.  An  inter- 
change of  views  between  American  and 
French  tariff  experts,  like  the  recent 
German-American  interchange,  would, 
we  believe,  put  the  trade  relations  be- 
tween America  and  France  upon  a  more 
mutually  advantageous  basis.  But  the 
whole  subject  of  schedules,  whether 
reflected  by  German,  French,  or  Ameri- 
can opinion,  calls  the  country's  attention 
anew,  first,  to  the  necessity  of  readjusting 
the  schedules  in  our  general  system, 
and,  secondly,  to  the  desirability  of  in- 
stituting that  plan  which  seems  to  work 
well  elsewhere — a  maximum  and  mini- 
mum tariff. 


.    r.  ^,  The   experiment    in 

Woman  s  St^age     ^^^^^,^  ^^ff  i„ 

m  Finland  t^-   \      j  -n        i_ 

Fmland      will      be 

watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
By  a  manifesto  issued  in  October,  two 
years  ago,  the  Czar  restored  to  that 
country  the  autonomy  guaranteed  to  it 
by  Alexander  I.,  and  taken  from  it  under 
his  successor,  the  present  ruler  of  all  the 
Russias.  The  Finns  promptly  adopted 
an  amendment  to  their  constitution  giv- 
ing full  suffrage  to  women,  and  opening 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Finnish  Parlia- 
ment to  them.  It  is  reported  that  the 
registry  showed  a  larger  proportion  of 
women  than  of  men,  and  that,  if  they 
had  chosen,  the  women  voters  might 
have  seated  a  majority  of  their  own  sex 
in  the  lower  chamber.  In  most  dis- 
tricts, however,  they  cast  their  votes  for 
men,  although  about  a  score  of  women 
were  elected  and  will  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  history  as  members  of  a  national 
legislature.  The  members  of  the  upper 
branch  of  the  Finnish  Parliament,  the 
Senate,  are  appointed  by  the  Czar,  who 
is  said  to  be  very  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  mother,  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager, a  daughter  of  the  late  King  of 
Denmark  and  a  sister  of  the  present 
Queen  of  England.  If  it  is  true,  as  re- 
ported, that  the  Czar  has  great  confi- 
dence in  the  political  judgment  of  his 
mother,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  ex- 
periment of  admitting  women,  not  only 
to  the  voting  privilege,  but  to  the  privi- 
lege of  government,  will  be  tried  in  Fin- 
land in  both  branches  of  the  National 


Parliament.  It  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  first  attempt  on  a  considerable  scale 
to  carry  out  the  doctrine  of  woman  suf- 
frage to  its  logical  result,  the  full  partici- 
pation of  women  in  all  the  functions  of 
government,  except  perhaps  the  military. 
But  why  that  exception  ?  The  cable 
report  that  most  of  the  women  legislators 
elected  are  radical  Socialists  is  possibly 
significant. 


_  The   first  election  under 

Democracy  m    ^^         universal  suffrage 

Austria  ,         •       a      .  •      t  . 

law  in  Austria   has   just 

occurred.  Under  the  old  rule  nothing 
like  either  universal  or  equal  suffrage 
was  known.  The  Abgeordnetenhaus, 
or  supposedly  popular  house  of  the 
Reichsr^th,  or  Parliament,  was  elected 
by  five  classes  of  people — first,  the  large 
landed  proprietors;  second,  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce ;  third,  the  munici- 
palities ;  fourth,  the  rural  districts ;  and, 
finally,  the  body  of  citizens  possessed  of 
a  small  property  and  not  disqualified  by 
any  special  cause.  In  place  of  this, 
there  is  now,  we  are  glad  to  say,  a  law 
making  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  not 
only  universal  but  compulsory.  Fines 
or  imprisonment  await  those  Austrians 
too  lazy,  indifferent,  or  busy  to  go  to  the 
polls.  The  result  of  the  election  is  doubly 
significant.  First,  democracy  triumphs 
over  what  remains  of  aristocracy  and 
plutocracy  in  Austrian  politics;  secondly, 
a  greater  political  solidarity  triumphs 
over  race  hatred.  The  Abgeordneten- 
haus has  long  witnessed  exhibitions  of 
racial  animosities  which  savored  more 
of  comic  opera  or  the  cock-pit  than  of 
statecraft.  It  has  been  difiicult  to  avoid 
this,  owing  to  the  Empire*s  composite 
character.  Not  only  is  Hungary  racially 
arrayed  against  Austria,  but  Austria 
herself  is  composed  of  seventeen  States, 
each  having  a  separate  Legislature  and 
widely  differing  in  race,  language,  caste, 
and  political  principles.  The  chief  ele- 
ment of  parliamentary  unrest  hitherto, 
the  Young  Czechs,  representatives  from 
Bohemia,  has  now,  to  the  relief  of  the 
sober-minded,  been  almost  annulled  by 
the  great  reduction  of  that  party  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  Pan-German  and  other  racial 
elements  have  also  been  subordinated. 
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But  there  has  been  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  other  political  forces.  This  is 
most  noted  in  the  startling  rise  to  power 
of  the  Socialists.  They  may  not  have  a 
preponderating  influence  in  the  new 
Reichsrath,  however,  as  they  can  be 
permanently  held  in  check  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  Clerical  and  Anti- 
Semite  parties — or,  as  the  latter  now 
prefer  to  be  called,  Christian  Socialists. 
In  these  leading  parties  all  nationalities 
will  henceforth  be  represented.  Hence 
the  wise  old  Emperor  who  has  long 
sought  greater  political  freedom  for  his 
people  will,  we  trust,  have  insured  an 
equal  advance  in  imperial  solidarit>*. 


Palestinicm 
Exploration 


Athens,  Rome,  Jerusalem, 
are  the  fountain-heads  of 
our  civilization.  Four 
streams  united  to  water  primitive  Eden  ; 
these  three  join  to  fertilize  the  modern 
world — intellectual  culture  from  the 
Greek,  civil  law  from  the  Roman,  religious 
and  moral  inspiration  from  the  Hebrew. 
In  our  day  we  go  back  to  these  sources 
to  open  them  more  fully  and  to  deepen 
them  for  a  larger  outflow.  The  American 
School  at  Athens  has  thus  enriched  our 
universities  with  a  larger  appreciation  of 
Greek  life  and  literature.  The  American 
School  at  Rome  has  nobly  followed  with 
similar  results  of  research  into  ancient 
and  mediaeval  history.  Our  School  of 
Oriental  Research  ^t  Jerusalem,  estab- 
lished seven  years  ago,  has  an  equal 
claim  for  support,  but  is  hampered  still 
by  lack  of  means  to  do  the  like  of  what 
has  been  done  at  Athens  and  Rome. 
Fresh  light  on  unsettled  questions  in 
Bible  study  is  expected  from  further  ex- 
cavation and  research  in  the  land  of  the 
Book.  A  fund  is  needed,  with  a  perma- 
nent home  and  a  resident  Director  for 
the  School.  The  School  is  absolutely 
undenominational;  its  purpose  purely 
scientific.  Its  immediate  need  is  a  per- 
manent home,  now  purchasable  for 
$12,000,  of  which  $4,000  has  been 
conditionally  pledged.  Subscriptions  to 
this  deserving  enterprise,  which  promises 
results  of  positive  value  to  the  world's 
stock  of  knowledge,  should  be  sent  to 
Professor  J.  H.  Ropes,  Treasurer,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


President  Roosevelt  and 
the  Railways 

On  Decoration  Day  at  Indianapolis 
the  President  made  one  of  his  character- 
istic speeches,  which  was  devoted  chiefly 
to  a  discussion  of  the  railway  question. 
It  has  attracted  wide  attention  and  pro- 
duced much  comment  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe.  Some  newspapers, 
like  the  New  York  Sun,  have  denounced 
it  as  dangerously  radical ;  others,  like  the 
New  York  Times,  criticise  it  as  being  so 
conservative  as  to  be  almost  reactionary. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  asserts  that 
the  President  has  been  terrified  by  the 
railways,  "  that  the  times  have  changed, 
and  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  changed 
with  them."  These  newspapers  repre- 
sent the  point  of  view  of  the  New  Yorker 
who  cannot  see  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  city,  and  who  either  is  unable 
or  does  not  wish  to  understand  the 
temper  of  the  country  at  large  with  regard 
to  railways. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  speech  the 
President  makes  only  one  new  and  radi- 
cal suggestion ;  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  address  is  taken  up  with  a  clear 
and  simple  rdsum^  of  what  he  has  said 
many  times  before  in  messages  and 
si>eeches,  and  with  a  statement  of  what 
has  so  far  been  accomplished  by  Federal 
legislation.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
address  is  indicated  in  the  following 
passage : 

"  There  must  be  vested  in  the  Federal 
Government  a  full  power  of  supervision 
and  control  over  the  railways  doing  inter- 
State  business ;  a  power  in  many  re- 
spects analogous  to  and  as  complete  as 
that  the  Government  exercises  over  the 
National  banks.  It  must  possess  the 
power  to  exercise  supervision  over  the 
future  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
either  through  a  National  incorporation 
(which  I  should  prefer)  or  in  some  sim- 
ilar fashion,  such  supervision  to  include 
the  frank  publicity  of  everything  which 
would-be  investors  and  the  public  at 
large  have  a  right  to  know.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  thus  be  able  to 
prevent  all  overcapitalization  in  the 
future;  to   prevent   any  man   hereafter 
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from  plundering  others  by  loading  rail- 
way properties  with  obligations  and 
pocketing  the  money  instead  of  spending 
it  in  improvements  and  in  legitimate 
corporate  purposes  ;  and  any  man  acting 
in  such  fashion  should  be  held  to  a 
criminal  accountability.  It  should  be 
declared  contrary  to  public  policy  hence- 
forth to  allow  railroads  to  devote  their 
capital  to  anything  but  the  transporta- 
tion business,  certainly  not  to  the  haz- 
ards of  speculation.  For  the  very  rea- 
son that  we  desire  to  favor  the  honest 
railroad  manager,  we  should  seek  to 
discourage  the  activities  of  the  man 
whose  only  concern  with  railroads  is  to 
manipulate  their  stocks.  The  business 
of  railroad  organization  and  manage- 
ment should  be  kept  entirely  distinct 
from  investment  or  brokerage  business, 
especially  of  the  speculative  type,  and 
the  credit  and  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion should  be  devoted  to  the  extension 
and  betterment  of  its  railroads,  and  to 
the  development  of  the  country  naturally 
tributary  to  the  lines.  These  principles 
are  fundamental." 

This  statement  expresses,  we  think, 
the  attitude  of  the  country  at  large  with 
regard  to  railways.  The  Outlook  has 
frequently  asserted  its  belief  that  there 
is  no  general  enmity  throughout  the 
country  towards  the  railway  industry, 
nor  a  desire  to  have  railway  rates  in 
general  radically  reduced  and  legitimate 
railway  profits  radically  interfered  with. 
There  is,  however,  a  determination  to 
have  equitable  rates  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all  users  of  the  railways, 
whether  they  be  shippers,  travelers,  or 
investors.  Having  made  the  general 
statement  which  we  quote,  the  President 
proceeds  to  amplify  it  by  asserting,  and 
we  believe  justly,  that  the  railway  builder 
should  receive  liberal  reward  for  both 
his  energy  and  risk ;  that  the  total  rail- 
way securities  of  the  country  as  issued 
undoubtedly  represent  legitimate  values ; 
that  traffic  agreements  should  be  per- 
mitted under  careful  regulation ;  and 
that  in  the  just  and  wise  movement  to 
establish  Government  control  over  rail- 
ways as  semi-public  property  great  cau- 
tion should  be  exercised  not  to  injure 
the  railways  by  fanatical,  ignorant,  or 


revengeful  legislation.  The  President 
points  out  that  under  the  Hepburn  Act 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
has  absolute  control  over  the  accounts 
of  railways.  "On  July  1  next  all  the  rail- 
ways of  the  country  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  must  standard- 
ize their  accounting  methods,  and  the 
Commission  is  now  organizing  a  bureau 
of  special  examiners  whose  duty  it  will 
be,  among  other  things,  to  see  tiiat  Uie 
books  of  the  carriers  are  kept  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Commission.  Thus  the  means  are  al- 
ready at  hand  and  the  machinery  already 
created  which,  when  perfected,  will  put 
the  public  in  position  to  know  the  facts, 
so  that  the  small  investor  can  exercise 
an  intelligent  judgment  when  intrusting 
his  money  to  the  promoters  of  great  rail- 
way enterprises.  We  hope  as  one  of 
the  chief  means  of  betterment  of  condi- 
tions to  secure  as  complete  publicity  in 
the  affairs  of  railroads  as  now  obtained 
with  regard  to  National  banks." 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  address,  in 
explaining  the  great  legislative  and  social 
movement  for  Governmental  control  of 
railways,  the  President  makes  the  one 
radical  suggestion  of  the  address.  The 
Nation,  he  says,  has  asserted  its  right  "to 
supervise  and  control  the  business  use 
of  wealth,  especially  in  its  corporate 
form.'*  In  carrying  out  this  policy  the 
first  and  most  important  task  is  to  exer- 
cise control  over  the  common  carriers 
doing  an  inter- State  business.  This  con- 
trol may  be  obtained  by  the  Federal 
incorporation  of  State  railways,  a  method 
for  which  the  President  definitely  ex- 
presses his  preference.  But  there  is 
possibly  another  way  of  asserting  Fed- 
eral control  of  railways.  The  Constitu- 
tion grants  to  the  National  Government 
power  to  establish  post  roads,  and  there- 
fore by  implication  the  power  to  control 
and  regulate  them  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  highest  state  of  effi- 
ciency. But  the  railways  are  post  roads, 
since  they  carry  United  States  mails.  It 
is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  they  are 
subject  to  Government  control  even 
where  they  do  not  exist  by  right  of  Fed- 
eral charter.  This  suggestion  of  the 
President's,  however,  which  was  first 
made  by  Judge  Farrar,  of  New  Orleaui, 
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is  not  proposed  as  a  practical  measure 
to-day,  but  probably  to  intimate  to  some 
of  the  more  timid  Constitutional  lawyers 
the  thought  that  Federal  regulation  of 
inter-State  railways  can  be  carried  on 
within  Constitutional  bounds. 

In  our  judgment,  the  President's 
speech  is  a  sound  one,  and  is  of  value, 
not  because  it  states  any  new  policies  or 
principles,  but  because  it  gives  in  a  clear 
and  comparatively  brief  compass  the 
record  of  the  progress  in  political  philos- 
ophy and  political  legislation  that  has 
been  made  by  the  American  people  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  in  the  course  which 
they  are  pursuing,  as  we  believe,  towards 
an  Industrial  Democracy. 


Religion  in  the  Public 
Schools 

In  the  International  Arbitration  Con- 
ference held  the  last  week  in  May  at 
Lake  Mohonk,  two  Commissioners  of 
Education,  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  of 
New  York  State,  and  the  Hon.  Elmer 
Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  brought  out  in 
their  addresses  the  moral  significance  of 
the  great  world  education  of  the  present 
day.  Its  proportions  are  so  great  as  to 
tax  the  imagination.  There  are  upwards 
of  sixteen  million  children  and  youth 
attending  public  school  in  America,  to 
which  number  must  be  added  those  who 
are  attending  private  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges.  But  this  educational  move- 
ment is  not  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  century.  It  is 
carried  on  upon  a  similar  scale  not  only 
in  all  the  states  of  western  Europe,  but 
also  in  the  Orient.  Commissioner  Dra- 
per stated  that  there  are,  in  round  num- 
bers, three  million  and  a  half  of  teachers 
engaged  in  the  school  work  of  the  world, 
and,  if  we  understood  him  aright,  this 
does  not  include  the  state  schools  of 
China,  which  until  very  recently  have 
not  been  educational  institutions  in  the 
American  sense  of  that  term.  That  is, 
they  have  simply  taught  the  traditions 
of  the  past ;  they  have  not  developed  in 
the  pupils  the  power  of  independent 
thought.     What   results  for   the   peace 


of  the  world  could  be  achieved  if  this 
army  of  teachers  were  to  make  it  their 
business  to  counteract  race  prejudice  and 
promote  the  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and 
good  will,  Commissioner  Brown  put 
tersely  and  effectively : 

Let  us  consider  here  three  ways  of  settling 
differences  among  men,  and  see  what  the 
teaching  of  the  schools  may  be  expected  to 
do  by  way  of  furthering  that  type  of  thought 
which  lies  nearest  to  arbitration.  The  primi- 
tive way  of  settHne  a  quarrel  is  an  appeal  to 
arms,  a  decisive  physical  fight.  This  is  the 
spontaneous  method  of  uncontrolled  anger. 
A  second  way  is  the  way  of  compromise. 
Compromise  has,  no  doubt,  its  rightful 
place,  and  in  the  daily  dealings  of  men 
with  men  it  must  play  an  important  part 
A  third  method,  a  method  hard  to  prac- 
tice and  even  hard  to  define,  the  method 
which  arbitration  ultimately  represents  and 
reinforces,  is  the  method  of  nnding  some 
ground  ot  positive  a^eement  higher  than 
the  ground  taken  by  either  antagonist  at  the 
beginning  of  the  strife.  .  .  .  Every  well-con- 
ducted international  arbitration  contributes 
to  the  building  up  of  a  higher  conception 
of  international  obligations,  of  world  rela- 
tions, and  is  accordingly  in  its  effect  the 
bringing  of  the  disputants  together  on 
higher  and  more  stable  ground  than  either 
of  them  occupied  when  the  strife  began. 
...  It  seems  clear  that  this  is  the  very  type 
of  thinking  which  is  characteristic  of  mod- 
ern education  at  its  best.  It  is  the  type  of 
thinking  which  should  be  promoted  in 
schools  of  every  grade  in  the  interest  of 
liberal  .culture  rightly  understood.  It  is 
by  promoting  such  culture  and  establish- 
ing such  modes  of  thought  among  our 
people  everywhere  that  the  public  schools 
can  lay  the  surest  foundation  for  the  arbitra- 
tion principle. 

These  schools  are  incidentally  and  in- 
directly and  therefore  all  the  more  effect- 
ually teaching  the  principles  and  inspir- 
ing their  pupils  with  the  spirit  of  peace. 
The  school-boys  are  learning  it  by  their 
habit  of  submitting  their  athletic  contro- 
versies to  the  decision  of  an  umpire. 
They  are  learning  it  in  their  literary  and 
other  clubs  where  acceptance  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  majority  is  enforced  by  a 
very  vigorous  and  quite  irresistible  school 
public  opinion.  They  are  learning  it  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  playground,  where 
the  bully  finds  himself  speedily  sent  to 
Coventry  by  his  companions,  and  where 
the  timid  and  effeminate  are  toned  up  to 
a  larger  measure  of  courage  by  the  jeers 
of  their  companions.  The  standards  of 
justice  in  the  school  life  are  somewhat 
primitive  and  somewhat  rude,  but  they 
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are  real  and  they  are  enforced  by  a  very 
vigorous  and  manly  school  sentiment 
A  feeble  and  foolish  teacher  may  do 
something  to  impair  this  public  senti- 
ment ;  a  strong  and  wise  teacher  tnay  do 
something  to  reinforce  it.  But  it  is 
essentially  spontaneous,  and  operates 
largely  irrespective  of  ethical  catechisms 
of  any  description. 

Nor  is  this  self-teaching  of  our  public 
schools  confined  to  the  one  theme  of 
peace.  It  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
reverence  toward  God,  but  it  has  to  do  . 
with  every  relation  of  the  youth  to  the 
other  youths  with  whom  he  is  associat- 
ing. It  does  not  promote  piety,  but  it 
does  promote  good  morals.  We  know 
of  no  better  definition  of  education  than 
Professor  Huxley's : 

Education  is  the  instruction  of  the  intel- 
lect in  the  laws  of  nature — under  which 
name  I  include  not  merely  things  and  their 
forces,  but  men  and  their  ways — and  the 
fashioning  of  the  afEections  and  of  the  will 
into  an  earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move 
in  harmony  with  those  laws.  For  me  educa- 
tion means  neither  more  nor  less  than  this. 

While  the  teacher  in  the  school-room 
is  instructing  the  intellect  in  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  com- 
mon life  are  fashioning  their  affections 
and  their  wills  into  a  desire  to  move  in 
harmony  with  those  laws.  It  is  not 
always  an  affectionate  and  loving  desire. 
It  is  not  always  founded  on  either  a  very 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  laws  or 
a  very  profound  reverence  for  them.  It 
would  be  a  great  gain  if  these  pupils 
could  be  made  to  see  that  these  laws  are 
not  the  mere  conventions  of  society,  nor 
mere  rules  of  convenience  framed  by 
men  for  the  promotion  of  happiness,  but 
are  the  essential  principles  of  a  life 
which  is  at  once  human  and  divine. 
But  they  are  learning  obedience  to 
law,  and  it  is  better  to  acquire  a 
habit  of  obedience  to  law  without  under- 
standing its  divine  nature  than  to  under- 
stand its  divine  nature  without  forming  a 
habit  of  obedience  to  law.  Above  all, 
especially  in  our  American  schools, 
where  children  of  different  races,  na- 
tionalities, and  creeds  mingle  together, 
the  boys  and  girls  are  learning  that  there 
is  a  common  life  in  humanity  which  is 
deeper  and  more  abiding  than  all  the 
differences  of  race  and  creed.    They  are 


learning  that  they  are  members  of  one 
community,  and  that  the  well-being  of 
each  depends  on  the  well  being  of  all, 
and  the  well-being  of  all  on  the  well- 
being  of  each.  They  are  learning  not 
only  their  individual  rights  and  their 
individual  duties,  but  also  the  social 
obligations  a  spontaneous  regard  for 
which  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  social  organization  to  which  they 
belong.  If  it  be  true  that  obedience  to 
law  and  good  will  to  men  are  essential 
elements  in  religion,  then  our  children 
are  learning  religion  in  the  public  schools 
even  while  we  are  discussing  how  we  can 
teach  it  to  them.  Then,  also,  the  great- 
est need  in  our  public  schools  is  not  a 
catechism  on  which  all  teachers  can 
agree,  but  a  spirit  of  loving  and  earnest 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is 
of  God,  and  such  a  wise  and  tactful 
directiori  of  school  life  as  will  inspire 
more  of  that  spirit  in  the  boys  and  girls 
and  guide  it  in  wiser  and  more  intelli- 
gent directions. 


Bach  for  To-Day 

The  announcement  that  no  more  Bach 
festivals  were  to  be  held  at  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  was  received  with  great 
regret  by  many  people  who  had  learned 
to  follow  the  interpretation  of  some  of 
the  noblest  religious  music  by  that  unique 
community  which  still  keeps  alive  the 
old  musical  feeling  as  it  still  observes 
many  of  the  beautiful  old-time  usages. 
But  the  seed  sown  in  Bethlehem  has 
sprung  up,  as  so  often  happens,  at  a 
distance ;  and  three  years  ago,  at  Mont- 
clair.  New  Jersey,  a  community  of  excep- 
tional intelligence  and  unity  of  feeling, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Bradford, 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
and  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  that 
communion,  a  Bach  'festival  was  organ- 
ized, the  choir  of  the  Episcopal  church 
assisting.  This  year  the  whole  com- 
munity united  in  a  third  festival,  devoted 
to  the  reproduction  of  some  of  the 
greater  works  of  this  master  of  the  music 
of  worship:  and  an  elaborate  programme, 
covering  five  services,  was  rendered  in 
the  presence  of  congregations  which 
crowded  the  large  church  tP  th^  doors. 
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The  music  was  listened  to  with  pro- 
found interest.  More  than  three  hun- 
dred people  took  part  in  the  various 
choruses.  On  Saturday  afternoon  Ma- 
dame Homer  contributed  the  beautiful 
quality  of  her  singing,  and  a  very  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  occasion  was  the 
playing  of  the  harpsichord  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Dolmetsch,  and  of  the  viola  di  gamba 
by  Mrs.  Dolmetsch,  the  recitative  pas- 
sages by  the  tenor  being  accompanied 
by  the  harpsichord  as  in  the  days  in 
which  they  were  first  sung.  The  three  • 
Bach  festival  services  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Frank  Taft,  and  the  book  of 
the  service  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Krehbiel. 
The  Passion  according  to  St.  Matthew, 
a  concerto,  a  sonata,  a  solo-cantata,  one 
of  the  four  suites  for  orchestra,  the 
beautiful  motet,  "  Jesu,  Priceless  Treas- 
ure," and  the  noble  "Sing  Ye  to  the 
Lord,"  with  Luther's  great  hymn,  which 
Heine  called  the  Marseillaise  of  the 
Reformation,  declaring  that  its  words 
were  mail-clad,  and  the  German  Te  Deum, 
"  Nun  Danket  Alle  Gott,"  were  pre- 
sented during  the  five  services. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  this  third 
Bach  Festival  because  it  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
an  entire  community.  At  the  different 
services  all  the  pastors  of  the  local 
churches  were  present;  the  choir  was 
drawn  from  every  section  of  the  town ; 
while  the  great  congregations,  represent- 
ing people  of  every  faith  and  class,  con- 
tributed that  atmosphere  of  devout  atten- 
tion in  which  alone  great  religious  works 
can  be  rendered.  It  is  in  such  render- 
ings that  the  function  of  the  art  in  its 
relation  to  religion  is  made  manifest, 
and  the  great  loss  which  the  modern 
world  has  sustained  by  its  comparative 
indifference  to  music  is  brought  forcibly 
home.  No  service  of  the  usual  kind 
could  have  lifted  a  great  congregation, 
or  appealed  so  powerfully  to  their  relig- 
ious emotions  and  spiritual  nature,  as 
did  Bach's  choral  music;  and  it  was 
significant  that  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  should  have  brought  back  again 
in  this  victorious  and  impressive  way  a 
resource  for  religious  expression  and  for 
common  worship  which  has  been  largely 
lost  from  the  churches  of  the  Puritan 
order  for  many  decades,  and  largely  lost 


from  the  Protestant  world.  The  Refor- 
mation effected  great  and  beneficent 
results,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  all  funda- 
mental reforms,  it  sacrificed  valuable 
activities  and  instruments.  In  nothing 
did  it  lose  more  than  in  suppressing 
certain  forms  of  music  from  its  worship, 
thus  denying  itself  the  fullest  expression 
of  religious  aspiration.  Whatever  form 
the  churches  of  the  future  will  take  as 
regards  theological  statement,  liturgy,  or 
organization,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
when  the  great  Church  Catholic  is  bom, 
which  of  the  earlier  Church  Catholic  was 
a  prediction,  music  will  hold  a  central 
place  in  its  services,  and  will  become 
again  the  vernacular  of  its  most  intimate 
and  uplifting  experiences. 

Bach  came  from  a  family  of  musicians 
whose  record  is  perhaps  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  art,  including,  as  it  did, 
eight  consecutive  generations,  and  cov- 
ering a  period  of  two  hundred  years. 
Music  was  the  native  speech  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  it  was  not,  as  it  so  often  is  with  us, 
the  recreation  of  a  leisure  hour  or  a 
beautiful  accomplishment.  It  was  as 
much  a  part  of  their  life  as  the  use  of  the 
Gerrtfan  language.  Bach's  music  issued 
also  out  of  the  very  heart  of  old  German 
life — in  its  homely  simplicity,  its  concen- 
tration of  interests,  its  unworldliness,  its 
emphasis  on  inward  richness,  its  com- 
parative indifference  to  outward  activi- 
ties. It  is  out  of  these  depths  of  spirit- 
ual history  that  a  great  religious  art 
issues.  It  cannot  be  created  out  of  hand 
by  the  man  of  genius ;  it  must  have  its 
roots  deep  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  spiritual 
history  of  a  race. 

No  one  could  listen  to  this  music  at 
the  Montclair  Festival  without  recogniz- 
ing the  special  significance  of  John  Se- 
bastian Bach  to  the  men  and  women  of 
our  time.  His  greatness  lay  in  his  com- 
bination of  two  rarely  united  qualities — 
a  genius  for  structure,  a  power  of  organic 
achievement  rivaled  only  by  Beethoven 
and  Brahms  among  his  fellow-craftsmen, 
and  that  simplicity  and  devoutness  of 
nature  which  enabled  him  to  pour  his 
whole  heart  into  this  deep  channel  of  art- 
expression,  and  to  fuse  at  the  same  time 
the  greatest  and  severest  architectural 
power  with  the  deepest  and  tenderest 
expression  of  intimate    personal    expe- 
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rience.  As  the  great  choruses  rise  and 
fall  in  glorious  volume,  the  most  un- 
musical cannot  be  unaware  of  the  mag- 
nificent order  which  the  composer  builds 
up  about  him,  nor  can  he  fail  to  recognize 
how  completely  at  home  the  composer 
is  in  these  mighty  structures.  It  is  this 
inward  strength  that  gives  Bach's 
music  its  nobility  and  impressiveness, 
and  allies  it  with  the  works  of  creation ; 
and  it  is  out  of  this  massive  streng^  of 
structure  that  there  comes  that  deep  re- 
pose which  oui  feverish  and  agitated  age 
so  greatly  needs.  Bach*s  choral  works 
stand  in  striking  contrast  with  a  great 
deal  of  the  music  of  the  day.  One  hears 
in  them  continually  the  note  of  victorious 
personality,  but  of  personality  constantly 
holding  itself  subject  to  the  divine  law, 
and  keeping  its  place  in  the  divine  order. 
In  the  majestic  calm  that  flows  from 
this  music  there  is  no  touch  of  the  stress 
of  self-asserting  individualism  charac- 
teristic of  much  of  the  most  striking 
music  of  the  day,  of  that  egotism 
which  obliterates  law  and  rushes  tumult- 
uously  towards  passionate  self-assertion 
and  self-expression.  There  is  in  the 
recitatives  and  arias,  in  the  choruses, 
chorales,  and  motets,  none  of  that  disturb- 
ing restlessness  which  plays,  as  in  so 
much  modern  music,  on  our  passions 
and  leaves  us  in  a  tumult ;  which  beats  on 
our  souls  and  leaves  us  naked  and  help- 
less in  the  presence  of  fate.  After  the 
ring  of  the  hammers  of  the  musical  Titans 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  there  is  divine 
repose  in  the  Olympian  calm  of  Bach. 

The  power  of  Bach's  music  flows  from 
this  structural  majesty ;  it  does  not  de- 
pend on  impressionism  of  any  kind,  on 
what  is  now  called  color,  on  any  device 
which  assails  the  senses  and  leaves  the 
soul  untouched.  It  breathes  the  calm- 
ness of  great  vision  and  deep)-hearted 
faith.  Out  of  its  strength,  too,  comes 
that  noble  order  which  stands  like  the 
image  of  God  in  the  vast  disorder  of 
much  modem  art.  Here  Bach's  work 
takes  its  place  among  the  foremost  crea- 
tions of  art,  for  the  highest  function  of 
art  is  to  disclose  unity  in  the  confusion 
of  the  world,  to  evoke  harmony  out  of 
its  discords,  and  so  to  continue  the  cre- 
ative energy  and  mood. 

Here,  certainly,  are  great  truths  for 


modem  men  :  individual  repose  and  rest 
in  the  supreme  order  of  the  universe ; 
refuge  from  egotism  and  restlessness  in 
this  great  central  thought,  which  is  like 
the  fortress  in  which  Luther  sheltered 
himself;  free  expression  of  personality 
without  the  fever  of  egotism  ;  the  suprem- 
acy of  order  and  unity  above  all  selfish 
desire  and  cravings  for  individual  happi- 
ness ;  "  renunciation  once  and  for  all  in 
the  presence  of  the  Infinite,"  as  Spinoza 
said.  Music  has  as  vast  a  range  as  lit- 
erature ;  it  must  record  many  phases  of 
life,  many  kinds  of  experience ;  it  must 
speak  to  many  temperaments,  to  a  vast 
range  of  experience.  Bach's  music 
stands  like  Gibraltar  amid  the  changing 
tides  of  opinion  and  the  tumult  'of  the 
schools.  It  is  not  the  music  of  impres- 
sionism, of  temperament,  of  the  passion 
of  the  moment,  or  the  passing  phase  of 
experience.  It  clears  the  vision  and 
reveals  an  ultimate  unity ;  it  strikes  the 
great  note  of  order,  sets  forth  the  sub- 
limity of  sacrifice,  and  is  the  witness  of 
the  etemal  amid  the  changes  of  the  tem- 
poral, of  immortality  amid  the  shadows 
of  mortality. 

The  Spectator 

The  pleasantest  way  to  study  history 
is  on  the  spot;  and  one  of  the  very 
pleasantest  spots  to  study  it  on  is  Vir- 
ginia. The  Spectator  can  testify  to  this, 
having  tried  it  recently.  For  some  time 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  A.  P.  V.  A., 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia 
Antiquities.  He  has  dutifully  contrib- 
uted his  dues,  with  very  little  idea  as  to 
what  he  was  preserving.  But  the  re- 
wards of  duty  are  sure,  and  the  Spectator 
received  them  in  full  measure  when  he 
went  down  to  Virginia  a  week  or  two 
ago,  and  found  himself  personally  con- 
ducted into  the  midst  of  more  history 
than  one  could  shake  a  stick  at.  To  be 
personally  conducted,  in  Virginia,  is  the 
best  part  of  it,  too,  for  Virginian  gentle- 
men, Virginian  pretty  girls,  and  Virginian 
hospitality  are  proverbially  delightful. 

The  first  and  foremost  historical  spot, 
of    course,    was    historic    Jamestown; 
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which  is  not  the  Jamestown  Exposition, 
though  most  outsiders  appear  to  think 
so.  Jamestown  Island  is  twenty  miles 
away  from  the  Exposition,  up  the  James 
River,  all  by  itself.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  indeed,  it  was  left  entirely  too  much 
to  itself  for  its  own  good.  "Jamestown  1" 
cried  a  friend  of  the  Spectator's  when 
informed  that  he  was  going  there,  "  why, 
I  was  there  five  years  ago,  and  all  there 
was  of  it  was  an  old  brick  chimney  and 
a  dozen  pigs."  It  was'  true  that  the 
only  monument  of  the  early  settlers  was 
a  ruined  church  tower  of  brick  and  the 
grassy  ruined  earthworks  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  that  even  the  island  itself  was 
fast  disappearing,  washed  away  by  the 
swift  currents  of  the  river.  But  all  that 
is  changed.  The  Government  has  built 
a  substantial  sea-wall,  so  that  not  another 
inch  of  historic  soil  will  be  lost ;  the  old 
tower  has  been  cemented  carefully  inside, 
and  a  replica  of  the  old  church  built  on 
to  it  as  a  memorial  building.  The  pigs, 
if  there  are  any  (the  Spectator  under- 
stands they  are  mostly  gone  to  Smith- 
field  to  satisfy  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand),  are  penned  out  of  sight,  and 
the  island,  on  a  bright  May  day,  with  its 
cloth-of-gold  of  buttercups  spread  every- 
where for  the  feet,  would  tempt  any 
boat-load  of  explorers  as  instantly  as  it 
tempted  John  Smith  and'his  little  band 
three  centuries  ago.  The  Spectator 
landed  under  the  most  charming  of  con- 
ditions,* for  the  Colonial  Dames  of  all 
America,  that  day,  were  arriving  from 
Richmond  '  in  force  to  present  the 
Memorial  Church,  as  their  gift,  to  the 
Association  for  the  Preservation  of 
Virginia  Antiquities.  They  came  up  in 
procession  from  the  small  open  wharf — 
first,  the  Richmond  Blues,  their  high- 
plumed  casques  tossing  in  the  spring 
breeze ;  then  a  white-robed  choir,  sing- 
ing the  Jamestown  Hymn ;  then  four 
hundred  of  the  Dames,  in  line — a  notably 
fine-looking  body  of  women.  It  had  a 
quaint  effect,  as  of  an  Old  World  pil- 
grimage, full  of  color  and  music,  as  it 
marched  through  the  handsome  memo- 
rial wrought-iron  gates  set  up  at  the 
church  entrance  two  days  before,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  the  old  tower  to 
the  grassy  open  spot  set  apart  for  the 
presentation. 


As  one  of  the  Association  for  the 
Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities, 
the  Spectator  felt  a  property  interest  in 
the  deed  of  gift,  which  was  read  aloud 
in  full  legal  form.  A  most  graceful  little 
speech  by  the  President  of' the  Colonial 
Dames  (who  must  have  felt  entirely  at 
home  in  the  historical  spot,  as  she  was  a 
Virginian  and  a  descendant  of  Pocahon- 
tas), and  an  eloquent  oration  by  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  which  was  as  interesting 
as  if  it  had  not  been  instructive,  and  as 
instructive  as  if  it  had  been  thoroughly 
dull,  completed  the  occasion,  and  then 
every  one  went  into  the  memorial  church 
and  saw  the  tablets  unveiled.  The  one 
to  John  Smith  is  copied  exactly  from  that 
in  St.  Sepulchre's,  London,  in  shining 
brass  (quite  appropriate  to  that  doughty 
hero,  who  cannot  be  described  as  a 
shrinking  violet),  and  has  one  side  of  the 
church  wall  to  itself.  The  old  tombs, 
with  their  half-destroyed  tablets,  sunk  in 
the  floor,  are  protected  by  a  railing, 
which  the  Spectator  leaned  over  to 
decipher  the  names.  "John  Clough," 
he  read,  "  16 — ,"  and  just  then  a  lady 
beside  him  said  to  another,  "  Why,  that 
is  my  ancestor  1  He  was  minister  here.** 
The  Spectator  wondered  how  many 
women  there  that  day,  under  this  me- 
morial roof  that  they  had  given,  could 
trace  back  to  the  very  men  who  landed, 
settled,  warred,  won,  and  died  at  James- 
town. Probably  to  scores  of  them  the 
historical  occasion  was  also  what  inight 
be  called  an  Old  Home  day. 


The  earthworks  of  Civil  War  days, 
and  a  stone  cross  erected  by  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  were  the  only  two  other  things 
to  see  on  the  little  island.  But  there 
were  signs  that  made  the  Spectator  glad 
that  he  had  come  just  then,  and  not  later 
on.  A  brick  facsimile  of  "  Raleigh's 
Tavern  "  was  going  up  inside  the  earth- 
works. A  scaffolding  beyond  the  church 
indicated  another  monument.  The  Rich- 
mond papers  announced  next  day  that 
during  the  summer  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  were  to  erect  a 
colonial  house  on  Jamestown  Island  (the 
aforesaid  "  Raleigh's  Tavern  ") ;  the 
United  States  was  to  erect  a  memorial 
monument ;  the  unveiling  of  a  monument 
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to  the  first  House  of  Burgesses  was  to 
take  place;  the  erection  of  a  sun-dial 
was  to  follow,  and  after  that  the  Sons  of 
Colonial  Wars  were  to  put  up  an  Indian 
statue ;  next  a  life-size  bronze  figure  of 
Pocahontas  was  to  be  unveiled,  and  then 
another  statue  erected  to  Captain  John 
Smith.  Jamestown  Island  will  therefore 
be  in  a  state  of  active  eruption  all  sum- 
mer, and  the  Spectator  prefers  to  have 
seen  it  in  its  early  simplicity,  with  its 
carpet  of  buttercups  and  its  look  of  pic- 
turesque desertion. 


Old  Bruton  Church,  however,  has  not 
lost  charm  by  being  restored  and  put  in 
order.  That  was  the  Spectator's  next 
lesson  in  histor}',  and  the  most  perfect 
of  spring  Sundays  surrounded  it  like  a 
visible  benediction.  No  man  can  sit  in 
old  Bruton  and  not  feel  its  historical  and 
devotional  charm.  It  is  set  in  that  town 
— ^the  most  colonial  of  the  colonials — 
Williamsburg,  the  ancient  capital  of  early 
Virginia,  distant  only  a  morning's  drive 
from  Jamestown — the  next  step  of  the 
colonists,  so  to  speak,  into  national  life. 
In  the  communion  service  the  old  silver 
flagons  of  the  Jamestown  colony  are  used. 
In  the  old  gallery  the  students  of  William 
and  Mary  College  have  always  had  the 
right  to  sit,  and  have  carved  tiieir  names 
from  century  to  century.  When,  in  1699, 
the  seat  of  government  removed  from 
Jamestown  to  Williamsburg,  this  church 
became  the  successor  to  that  of  James- 
town as  the  "Court  Church,"  and  the 
gold-embroidered  canopy  of  the  great 
square  "Governor's  pew"  facing  the 
pulpit  blazons  out  the  name  of  Alexander 
Spottswood,  under  the  British  lion  and 
unicorn.  Two  royal  governors  lie  buried 
in  the  aisle  of  Bruton,  and  when  Eng- 
land's power  passed,  here  four  Presidents 
of  the  United  States — Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Monroe,  and  Tyler — had  their 
pews  and  attended  regularly.  One  of 
its  treasures  is  the  colonial  prayer-book 
with  the  prayer  of  the  President  pasted 
over  the  prayer  for  George  the  Third. 
Outside  the  church  the  old  graveyard, 
full  of  quaint  tombs  and  tablets,  stretched 
green  and  very  peaceful  under  the  radiant 
sunshine.  History  whispered  in  the 
breeze  and  echoed  from  the  walls.    The 


Spectator  was  not  saddened,  however,  by 
his  ignorance ;  he  was  glad,  rather,  that 
he  had  so  much  to  learn,  in  such  a 
delightful  way.  To  go  to  Virginia  with 
an  open  mind  this  summer  is  to  take  a 
course  in  colonial  history  which  will 
never  be  forgotten,  though  the  eleven 
volumes  of  Bancroft  fade  from  the  mind, 
and  the  dates  of  all  the  Presidents  depart 
and  leave  not  a  wrack  behind. 


Modern  history,  too,  lies  within  the 
Capes  this  year.  The  Spectator  left 
colonial  days  and  took  train  for  Old  Point, 
only  to  find  that  Kuroki  was  expected 
next  morning  at  half-past  six  to  review 
a  grand  parade  at  the  Exposition  grounds. 
He  saw  the  "  little  brown  man,"  modest 
and  keen-faced,  land  in  the  wharf  be- 
tween lines  of  soldiers  drawn  up  to  do 
him  honor,  while  the  guns  of  the  fort 
thundered  ^a  salute.  On  the  reviewing 
stand  three  Japanese  generals  stood  side 
by  side  with  three  American  admirals, 
while  the  son  of  General  Grant,  himself 
a  general,  superintended  this  march  on 
the  Lee  parade-ground.  To  add  to  the 
international  effect,  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi  gave  a  ball  on  his  flagship,  the 
Varese,  in  the  afternoon  (a  ball  at  which, 
the  Spectator  grieves  to  state,  three  hun- 
dred people  forced  their  way  in  who 
were  not  invited,  and  carried  off  as 
"  souvenirs  "  all  the  portable  silver  they 
could  lay  their  thievish  hands  *on,  from 
silver  vases  to  the  Duke's  own  toilet  silver 
and  the  spoons).  Then  came  the  sunset 
gun,  the  hauling  down  of  the  fluttering 
lines  of  flags  from  the  great  ships,  and, 
later  on,  the  fairy-like  illumination  of  the 
fleet.  Down  the  glittering,  magnificent 
line  of  battle-ships — a  sight  such  as  no 
generation  has  ever  seen  before — came 
the  procession  of  floats,  led  on  by  the 
Susan  Constant,  the  Discovery,  and  the 
Goodspeed — Captain  Smith's  little  fleet 
of  old.  The  searchlights  followed  them, 
picked  them  up,  dropped  them  again,  as 
if,  coming  out  of  the  night  of  history, 
they  were  lifted  into  light  for  all  to  see 
upon  this  "Jamestown  Day."  How  John 
Smith  would  have  enjoyed  it  all  I  How 
far  short  the  most  adventurous  and  im- 
possible dream  comes  of  the  fulfillment 
of  history  1 


Floating    Mines   in    Naval  War 

Evils  which  the  Hague  Conference 
Should  Attack 

BY  STANLEY  WASHBURN 

Gmespondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  m  the  Rimo- Japanese  War 

That  the  evil  here  discussed  by  Mr.  Washburn  is  a  serious  one  and  that  it  well  deserves 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Hague  Conference  is  shown  by  the  frequent  appearance 
of  such  items  as  the  following  in  Japanese  newspapers:  "On  April  18  a  floating  mine 
exploded  about  forty  nautical  miles  off  Konahama,  Fukushima  prefecture,  while  fishermen 
were  trying  to  secure  it.  The  boat  was  smashed  and  thirteen  of  the  fishermen  were  killed. 
The  survivor  was  saved  by  another  fishing  boat  Two  of  the  dead  bodies  were  washed 
ashore  on  April  22."— The  Editors. 


UNIVERSAL  peace  is  the  dream 
which  the  world  hopes  to  see 
realized.  The  second  Peace  Con- 
ference to  be  held  at  The  Hague  will  no 
doubt  be  a  step  ahead  towards  this  ulti- 
mate ideal,  but  that  it  will  prove  more 
than  a  step  not  even  the  most  confirmed 
optimist  can  believe.  What  the  tribunal 
can  and  should  do,  and  promptly,  is  to 
secure  the  assent  of  the  nations  assem- 
bled to  certain  laws  which  shall  make 
warfare  more  civilized.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  article  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  in  general,  and  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  particular,  to  an  evil  untenable 
even  for  belligerents,  and  the  aftermath 
of  which  is  intolerable,  inasmuch  as  the 
brunt  of  it  falls  upon  neutral  commerce. 
I  refer  to  the  careless  and  irresponsible 
use  of  floating  mines  in  warfare. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  ships  (according  to  an  authoritative 
estimate)  have  come  to  grief  on  these 
inventions  of  the  devil,  while  engaged 
in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce. 
This  fact  seems  to  justify  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East 
which  gave  birth  to  a  policy  which  has 
already  proven  so  disastrous  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  innocent  and  friendly 
powers. 

It  so  happened  that  during  the  late 
•Russo-Japanese  War  the  writer  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Chicago  Daily  News  to 
cover  the  naval  news  that  developed  in 
the  zone  of  hostilities.     For  this  purpose 


the  British  salvage  steamer  Fawan  was 
obtained  at  Tientsin,  and  from  March, 
1904,  until  almost  the  first  of  August, 
cruised  in  belligerent  waters.  During 
the  early  weeks  Korea  and  the  land- 
ing of  the  Japanese  armies  claimed  our 
attention,  hut  after  Kuroki  crossed  the 
Yalu  the  center  of  interest  shifted  from 
the  north  to  the  great  fortress  on  the 
Liaotung  Peninsula,  and  from  May  until 
the  end  of  July  there  was  scarcely  a  day 
that  the  Fawan  was  not  lying  outside  of 
the  beleaguered  fortress  or  anchored  in  a 
snug  little  island  haven  a  few  miles  away 
in  the  Miatao  group,  from  whence  close 
tab  could  be  kept  on  the  movements  of 
both  navies.  From  this  little  harbor  as 
a  base  we  saw  our  first  floating  mine, 
and  for  three  months  thereafter  watched 
the  evil  grow  until  the  crew  became  all 
but  unmanageable  from  the  hidden  ter- 
rors which  threatened  from  all  sides  both 
by  day  and  by  night. 

During  the  early  stages  of  operations 
the  use  of  the  mines  by  both  Russians 
and  Japanese  seemed  legitimate  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  war,  though  the  prac- 
tice seems  a  barbarous  and  reprehensible 
one  at  best.  The  Russians  started  their 
mining  programme,  to  the  best  of  my  in- 
formation, by  la3dng  fixed  mines  across 
the  mouth  of  the  channel  of  Port  Arthur. 
These  were  supposed  to  be  in  series,  and 
to  be  fired  by  electric  connection  from 
the  shore.  The  Russians  always  knew 
their  position,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
drifting  to  §^^  was  remote.     This  type 
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of  mining  therefore  seemed  justified  as 
an  adequate  defensive  measure  which  is 
a  danger  only  to  the  enemy.  The  next 
step  was  the  introduction  of  the  type  of 
mine  which  caused  all  the  trouble ; 
namely,  the  electro-contact  mechanical 
mine,  which,  once  anchored,  became  an 
independent  unit  of  defense.  The  slight- 
est impact  with  a  solid  body  resulted  in 
the  instantaneous  decomposition  of  some 
two  hundred  pounds  of  gun-cotton,  a 
charge  sufficient  to  sink  the  largest  bat- 
tle-ship afloat.  The  second  step  of  the 
Russians  was  the  laying  of  such  mines 
in  the  outer  harbor  of  Port  Arthur,  at 
points  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  harbor 
of  Dalny.  An  unfortunate  accident 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities created  the  reign  of  confusion  in 
regard  to  mines  which  lasted  during  the 
war.  The  Russian  steamer  Yenesei  was 
sent  out  to  place  a  large  number  of  these 
contact  mines.  She  is  supposed  to  have 
lowered  over  her  side  and  anchored  some 
four  hundred  and  eighty  of  these,  and  to 
have  had  a  bare  dozen  more  to  place, 
when  through  some  carelessness  the  four 
hundred  and  eighty-first  burst.  The  ex- 
plosion set  off  the  few  remaining  on 
board,  and  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom 
in  scarcely  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
the  story.  This  would  have  been  of  no 
material  consequence  but  for  the  fact 
that  she  took  with  her  the  charts  showing 
the  location  of  the  four  hundred  and 
eighty  mines  she  had  already  placed. 
These,  of  course,  were  henceforth  un- 
known quantities,  and  were  as  much  of 
a  menace  to  the  Russians  as  to  the 
Japanese.  Not  discouraged  by  this 
incident,  the  defenders  of  Port  Arthur 
equipped  another  boat  and  began  the 
work  anew.  How  many  mines  they  laid 
around  Dalny,  Port  Arthur,  Vladivos- 
tok, and  along  the  coast  is.  of  course, 
a  pure  surmise.  From  the  numbers 
raised  by  the  Japanese  after  the  war  and 
those  which  broke  adrift,  the  total  was 
probably  not  under  three  thousand,  and 
perhaps  may  have  been  as  high  as  five 
thousand.  This  would  not  include  those 
laid  by  the  Japanese  in  and  around  the 
harbor  of  Port  Arthur  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Russian  war-ships.  Immediately 
after  the  capture  of  Port  Arthur  such 
mines  were  raised,  and  even  surmise  as 


to  what  their  actual  numbers  may  have 
been  is  impossible. 

The  mines  that  were  laid  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  war  by  both  Russians  and 
Japanese,  as  I  firmly  believe,  were  laid 
carefully,  and  their  locations  charted. 
At  the  start,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Russians  restricted  themselves  to  the 
three-mile  territory  limit  prescribed  by 
law.  As  the  war  progressed,  however, 
their  policy  changed,  and  I  have  evi- 
dence which  convinces  me  that  by  the22d 
of  April  their  minefield  extendedfrom  six 
to  eight  miles  from  shore,  at  least  in  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Arthur.  I  base  this  calcu- 
lation on  the  following  incident.  I  was 
returning  from  the  Yalu  River  on  the  eve- 
ning of  April  22,  on  my  way  to  the  Che- 
foo  cable.  While  off  Dalny  I  instructed 
my  captain  to  change  the  steamer's 
course  and  run  in  near  enough  to  Port 
Arthur  for  me  to  ascertain  if  there  were 
any  signs  of  Japanese  activity.  We 
were  abeam  the  Russian  stronghold, 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  miles  off  shore  (so 
far,  in  fact,  that  I  could  barely  pick  up 
the  outline  of  the  harbor  mouth  with  my 
binoculars),  when  our  presence  was  de- 
tected by  die  Russians,  and  two  destroy- 
ers started  out  to  apprehend  us.  Inas- 
much as  we  were  far  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit,  I  did  not  stop  until  a  solid 
shot  from  a  twelve-pound  bow-chaser 
fell  in  the  sea  a  few  yards  behind  us. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  destroyers,  tearing 
the  sea  into  froth  with  their  twenty-five- 
knot  pace,  were  upon  us.  Without  fur- 
ther parley,  they  signaled  us  to  return 
with  them  to  Port  Arthur.  We  fell  in 
behind  one  of  them,  while  the  other  fol- 
lowed close  in  our  wake.  The  Russian 
battle-ship  Petrovolosk  had  gone  to  the 
bottom  on  a  mine  the  week  before.  We 
were  therefore  somewhat  anxious  as  to 
our  safety,  even  with  the  Russian  de- 
stroyer as  a  pilot.  When  we  were  still 
some  fi\^  or  six  miles  from  the  harbor 
mouth,  the  piloting  destroyer  reduced 
speed  and  began  tacking  back  and  forth 
in  a  many-angled  zigzag  to  the  channel 
entrance,  from  which  I  concluded  that 
their  mine  fields  extended  certainly  five 
or  six  miles  from  the  shore.  When  we 
were  about  three  miles  from  the  h?.rbo»'; 
we  were  boarded  by  the  Russian  marines 
and  sent  below  deck,  while  a  Russian  on 
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the  bridge  ran  the  Fawan  through  the 
maze  of  inner  mines.  In  perhaps  half 
an  hour  we  were  called  on  deck  and 
notified  by  an  officer  that  we  might 
depart.  The  order  had  just  been  pub- 
lished in  Petersburg  that  correspondents 
using  the  wireless  telegraph  were  to  be 
regarded  as  spies,  which  impressed  me 
at  the  time  as  an  altogether  shocking 
and  untenable  attitude.  Fortunately,  the 
Fawan  had  not  had  time  to  have  the 
device  installed,  and  hence  the  search 
failed  to  compromise  us.  The  officer 
smiled  cynically  when  I  asked  how  we 
were  to  find  our  way  out  through  the 
field  of  floating  explosives  that  lay  for 
fully  six  miles  between  us  and  safety. 
Without  deigning  a  reply,  he  left  us 
lying  under  the  forts  of  the  Tiger's  Tail. 
Dark  was  shutting  in,  and  we  dare  not 
take  the  chance  of  spending  the  night 
under  those  hostile  and  irresponsible 
guns.  Two  cases  I  knew  of  personally 
of  the  casual  manner  in  which  the  war 
was  being  conducted.  One,  the  Pronto, 
a  German  vessel,  was  in  Port  Arthur 
when  hostilities  commenced.  The  Rus- 
sians ordered  her  to  clear  out  at  once. 
As  she  left  the  harbor  she  received  (as 
the  captain  asserted  four  days  later  in 
Shanghai)  seventeen  dents  in  her  hull 
from  Russian  bullets.  A  little  later  the 
Kaiping,  similarly  caught,  was  sitting  in 
the  harbor  with  her  lights  dim.  A  Rus- 
sian patrol  boat,  coming  alongside,  or- 
dered her  to  brighten  up,  which  she  did, 
with  the  prompt  result  that  some  cheer- 
ful gunner  in  a  near-by  battery  sent  a 
shell  into  her,  killing  several  Chinese 
passengers.  These  instances  being  fresh 
in  mind,  I  did  not  care  to  risk  the  Fawan 
for  a  night  under  the  Port  Arthur  bat- 
teries, and  so  took  a  short  course  and  full 
speed  for  Chefoo,  and  fortune  brought  us 
safely  through. 

As  the  weeks  passed  the  Russians 
became  more  and  more  enterprising  in 
their  mine  policy.  On  April  22,  as 
mentioned  above,  the  mines  were  fully 
six  miles  from  shore.  The  only  result 
that  was  forthcoming  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  own  ships.  The  Russians 
claimed  that  the  Petrovolosk,  when  she 
went  to  the  bottom  April  17,  had  struck 
a  Japanese  mine.  This  might  have  been 
true,  for  the  Japanese  destroyers  were 


certainly  busy  in  the  early  part  of  April 
dropping  mines  at  night  in  the  channels 
which  they  supposed  the  Russians  were 
using.  However,  it  is  just  as  likely  that 
.  the  mine  that  sent  Makaroff  and  his  flag- 
'  ship  to  the  bottom  was  Russian  as  that  it 
was  Japanese.  By  the  beginning  of  May 
it  became  evident  that  the  Russians'  mine 
policy  was  not  doing  much  damage  to 
the  enemy,  and  the  evidence  indicates 
that  they  increased  their  zone  of  opera- 
tions, for  on  the  1 5th  of  May  the  Japa- 
nese battle-ship  Hatsuse  ran  her  nose 
into  a  mine,  blowing  a  big  hole  in  her 
forward  quarter.  She  immediately  went 
full  speed  astern  with  her  engines,  and 
backed  into  a  second  mine,  and  sank  a 
few  minutes  later.  This  incident  oc- 
curred some  ten  miles  oti  ihe  Liaoturg 
Peninsula.  The  Russians  claim  that 
these  mines  were  either  Japanese  or 
possibly  their  own  that  had  gone  adrift. 
They  insisted  that  the  mines  were  not 
placed  by  themselves  so  far  at  sea.  I 
was  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Hatsuse 
when  she  went  down,  and  though  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  the  case,  every  indi- 
cation convinced  me  that  the  mines 
which  caused  hei*  destruction  were  Rus- 
sian mines  that  had  been  anchored  at 
that  point.  It  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  mines  were  not  Japanese,  that  the 
Japanese  battle-ships  struck  them.  Those 
who  saw  the  way  the  Japanese  operated 
their  navy  feel  safe  in  reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  Togo's  fleet  was  not  cruis- 
ing over  its  own  mine  field.  Still  less 
is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Japanese  would  have  carelessly  anchored 
mines  in  the  very  waters  that  they  were 
patrolling  daily.  Neither  is  it  tenable 
to  believe  that  these  were  drifting 
Japanese  mines,  for  the  Mikado's 
sailors  placed  their  explosives  carefully 
and  effectively,  and  of  all  the  mines 
I  saw  adrift,  not  one  was  Japanese. 
The  only  conclusion  is,  then,  that  the 
mine  that  sunk  the  Hatsuse  was  a 
Russian  mine.  Unless  anchored,  these 
mines  would  have  been  on  the  surface 
and  readily  discernible,  as  the  day  was 
perfect  and  the  sea  like  glass.  The 
Hatsuse  may  possibly  have  struck  a 
Russian  half-submerged  mine,  but  strik- 
ing two  almost  together  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  mines  were  anchored  at 
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that  point  These  conclusions,  then, 
indicate  that  by  April  22  the  Russian 
mine  zone  was  not  less  than  six  miles 
from  shore,  and  that  by  May  15  the 
radius  was  not  less  than  ten  miles  from 
the  harbor  mouth  as  a  center. 

About  this  time  we  had  a  northeast 
blow,  and  any  quantity  of  the  mines, 
Japanese  as  well  as  Russian,  must  have 
shifted  their  position,  thus  making  the 
charts  of  both  useless,  and  chance  the 
only  arbiter.  Many  of  the  Russian  mines 
broke  loose  entirely,  and,  coming  to  the 
surface,  drifted  out  to  sea  or  were  washed 
ashore.  Some  of  these  I  saw,  and  others 
were  reported  by  Chinese  junks  that  I 
was  in  contact  with  daily.  I  reported  the 
matter  to  the  Japanese  Consul  at  Chefoo, 
giving  him  a  description  of  mines  I  saw. 
He  cabled  to  Tokyo,  and  on  the  next 
trip  into  Chefoo  notified  me  that  the 
Japanese  mines  did  not  have  spikes. 
Later  I  discovered  a  field  of  six  Japa- 
nese mines  off  the  Liaotung  Peninsula, 
and  was  able  thereafter  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  K  issian  engines  of  de- 
struction. The  t>T)e  which  we  saw  most 
frequently,  and  which  I  presume  was 
standard  among  the  Russians,  resembled 
an  ordinary  buoy,  and  was  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  in  diameter,  painted 
dark  red,  with  five  contact  points,  each 
perhaps  eight  inches  long.  One  of  these 
spikes  or  points  stuck  out  of  the  top, 
and  the  other  four  at  a  slight  angle  of 
elevation  above  the  axis.  The  distribu- 
tion was  such  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  a  solid  body  to  strike  the  mine 
without  breaking  one  of  these  points  and 
exploding  it.  There  were  other  types 
which  the  Japanese  called  "  improvised 
mines,"  being  cylinders  bound  together, 
torpedo-shaped,  and  other  forms,  but  the 
common  type  was  the  one  described. 
After  the  first  of  May  I  began  a  series 
of  cables  to  my  paper  on  the  subject  of 
mines.  From  that  time  until  the  termi- 
nation of  my  operations  scarcely  a  week 
passed  that  I  did  not  send  some  cable 
emphasizing  the  danger  of  these  mines 
to  neutral  commerce,  and  urging  some 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  to  con- 
trol the  abuse  before  the  seas  were  liter- 
ally sown  with  these  atrocious  devices. 
I  hoped  by  constant  reiteration  of  the 
subject  to   arouse  enough  interest  to 


secure  some  action,  as  the  constantly 
increasing  frequency  with  which  we  saw 
these  mines  rendered  my  officers  and 
crew  excessively  dissatisfied  with  their 
employment  and  difficult  to  control. 
The  situation  was  bad  up  to  the  time 
the  Hatsuse  was  lost,  but  it  rapidly  be- 
came worse.  After  that  incident  the 
Japanese  changed  their  naval  policy, 
and  subsequent  to  May  IS  rarely  came 
nearer  Port  Arthur  with  their  big  ships 
than  fifteen  miles.  They  contented 
themselves  with  an  occasional  reconnais- 
sance with  destroyers,  and  avoided  the 
risk  of  losing  battle-ships  that  could 
not  be  replaced.  When  the  Japanese 
changed  their  programme,  I  also  altered 
my  policy  of  operations.  Before,  I  had 
contented  myself  with  lying  outside  their 
line  of  blockade ;  but  in  the  new  order  of 
things  this  kept  me  practically  out  of 
sight  of  the  Russian  stronghold,  and  for 
the  next  few  weeks  I  cruised  between 
the  shore  and  the  blockading  fleet.  I 
endeavored  to  keep  outside  what  we 
judged  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  mine 
field,  or  about  twelve  miles  from  shore. 
When  the  Japanese  moved  farther  to 
sea  in  their  blockading  operations,  it 
became  obvious  that  the  Russian  mines 
could  no  longer  be  effective  against  the 
enemy,  and  then  began  a  policy  of 
setting  adrift  mines  indiscriminately,  to 
render  untenable  the  cruising  ground 
of  the  Japanese.  This  statement  I  pre- 
sume will  be  emphatically  denied  by 
the  Russians  themselves,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble it  may  have  been  done  by  irresponsi- 
ble officers  without  the  sanction  of  the 
higher  authorities.  I  can  only  present 
the  reader  the  evidence  which  came  to 
me,  and  from  it  he  can  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  Four  days  after  the  loss 
of  the  Hatsuse  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  blockading  fleet  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  coast,  I  was  cruising  off  shore 
near  Round  Island  (a  point  between 
Dalny  and  Port  Arthur).  We  were 
sighted  by  the  Japanese  cruiser  Kosuga, 
which  bore  down  upon  us,  with  smoke 
pouring  from  her  funnels  and  spray  fly- 
ing as  her  bow  cut  the  water.  We  im- 
mediately put  the  helm  about  and  waited. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  was  alongside  of 
us  and  going  astern  with  her  engines  to 
check  her  speed  enough  to  lower  a  boat 
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and  send  a  lieutenant  aboard.  He  was 
greatly  excited.  Fortunately,  he  spoke 
English.  "You  must  be  careful,"  he 
said.  "  You  have  had  a  narrow  escape. 
We  thought  you  were  a  Russian  tug  lay- 
ing mines.  We  have  sunk  one  already 
this  morning,  and  had  you  not  stopped 
immediately  we  would  have  put  a  shot 
into  you."  I  drew  him  out,  and  he  told 
me  that  for  two  days  past  the  Russians 
had  been  sending  out  tugboats  at  night 
towing  two  or  three  junks  loaded  with 
mechanical  mines,  which  they  were  drop- 
ping promiscuously  into  the  sea.  After 
viewing  our  papers  and  passing  the  time 
of  day  with  me,  he  departed.  At  this 
time  the  Russian  fleet  was  remaining 
pretty  close  inside  the  harbor,  and,  obvi- 
ously, the  danger  of  mines  set  adrift  was 
almost  nil  to  them,  while  it  was  great  to 
the  Japanese.  Still,  I  did  not  altogether 
believe  the  stories,  as  it  seemed  incredi- 
ble that  the  Russians  would  do  such  a 
thing.  A  few  days  later  a  small  Japa- 
nese boat  struck  a  mine  and  went  to  the 
bottom  near  this  very  spot.  On  May  22, 
three  days  after  my  interview  with  the 
Kosuga,  the  Haimun,  the  London 
Times  despatch-boat,  reported  two  me- 
chanical mines  floating  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili.  On  my  next  trip  into  Chefoo 
my  Chinese  crew  picked  up  so  many 
reports  of  floating  mines  and  junks  de- 
stroyed that  it  became  most  difficult  for 
me  to  hold  them  at  all.  On  the  27th  of 
May  reports  of  mines  and  blown-up 
junks  resulted  in  my  crew  striking  in  a 
body  and  flatly  refusing  to  put  to  sea. 
The  white  officers,  with  one  exception, 
sided  with  the  crew.  As  the  Chinese 
spokesman  informed  me,  "  Boxer  fight 
can  do.  Makee  fight  sea  side,  all  same 
Russet  Japanese,  can  do.  Pedoe  [mine] 
no  b'long  plopper.  No  can  do.  Plenty 
friends  have  got  Taku  side.  Strikee 
pedoe.  No  can  see !  Bang  !  All  man 
makee  die.  Me  no  can  do  1"  For 
three  days  I  argued,  cajoled,  and  begged, 
and  finally  got  them  to  sea  again.  Each 
week  thereafter  the  situation  grew  worse, 
and  reports  and  sights  of  mines  more 
common.  The  Chinese  junks  especially, 
not  having  searchlights  at  night,  were 
being  blown  up  with  shocking  frequency. 
Early  in  June  a  Russian  mine  drifted  on 
a  neighboring  island.    One  of  the  in- 


habitants, being  untutored  on  the  sub- 
ject, knocked  one  of  the  points  off  with 
a  stone,  with  disastrous  results  both  to 
himself  and  friends.  A  few  days  later 
I  passed  the  fragment  of  a  junk  that 
had  struck  a  mine.  The  largest  part 
that  remained  of  her  was  little  bigger 
than  a  good-sized  plate.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  that  I  did  not  see  the  Japanese 
fleet,  and  frequently  listened  to  their 
tales  of  mines  sown  by  Russian  hands. 
At  first  I  disbelieved  tbe  reports,  think- 
ing perhaps  they  were  circulated  by  the 
Japanese  to  injure  their  enemies.  Little 
by  little,  however,  I  came  to  wonder  if 
there  might  not  be  some  truth  in  the 
reports.  I  was  in  this  frame  of  mind 
when  I  overhauled  a  junk  one  day,  and 
my  Chinese  laute  (boatswain)  brought  out 
the  story  that  one  of  the  men  on  the 
junk  had  just  come  from  the  Liaotung 
Peninsula,  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Arthur, 
and  swore  that  he  had  seen  Russians 
placing  mines  in  the  sea  near  Pigeon 
Bay  at  high  tide,  thus  allowing  them  to 
drift  out  with  the  ebb  tide,  which  car- 
ried them  in  a  few  days  across  the  Jap- 
anese cruising  ground.  The  prevalence 
of  mines  and  reports  of  Chinese  who 
had  seen  them  led  me  to  half  believe 
this  story.  The  next  trip  into  Chefoo  I 
cabled  the  story  to  my  paper,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  unless  these 
affairs  were  speedily  checked  the  mines 
would  be  a  source  of  danger  to  inter- 
national shipping  years  after  the  war 
terminated.  The  situation  at  sea  had 
now  become  so  bad  that  I  was  oper- 
ating as  conservatively  as  possible, 
and  avoided  cruising  at  night  or  in 
foggy  weather,  as  my  crew  disliked  the 
risk  excessively.  I  had  avoided  all  un- 
necessary chances  for  over  a  week,  and 
had  persuaded  my  crew  that  the  mine 
evil  was  growing  less,  when,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  20,  we  started  on  a  recon- 
naissance toward  Dalny.  There  was  a 
bit  of  a  sea  running,  but  the  weather  was 
clear.  I  had  three  men  on  the  bridge 
and  two  in  the  bow  looking  for  mines, 
with  the  entire  unoccupied  remainder  of 
the  crew  pursuing  the  same  function  ex 
officio.  In  spite  of  this,  we  ran  past  a 
mechanical  contact  mine  by  a  hair's 
breadth.  No  one  noticed  it  except  the 
engineer,  who  saw  it  quite  by  chance  as 
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we  slipped  past  it.  I  quote  this  instance 
to  show  the  difficulty  of  seeing  these 
things  even  when  you  are  on  the  look- 
out for  them.  We  immediately  stopped 
the  engines  and  went  back  for  a  closer 
examination.  This  mine,  though  twenty 
miles  from  shore,  was  absolutely  new. 
Its  paint  was  unscathed  and  its  points 
untarnished.  I  had  at  that  time  seen 
many  mines,  most  of  them  discolored 
and  covered  with  sea  grasses,  but  this 
mine  had  every  appearance  of  having 
been  in  the  water  but  a  few  days,  and  no 
sign  whatever  of  having  been  attached  in 
any  way  to  the  bottom.  This  convinced 
both  myself  and  my  officers  that  the 
reports  the  Chinese  junks  had  been  tell- 
ing us  for  months  were  true — namely, 
that,  in  some  instances  at  least,  the  Rus- 
sians were  turning  these  floating  demons 
loose  on  the  high  seas.  I  endeavored  to 
burst  this  mine,  and  several  other  sub- 
sequent ones,  with  a  Martini-Henry  rifle 
bullet,  but  though  the  lead  rang  against 
the  metal,  it  failed  to  produce  the  result 
desired.  On  my  next  trip  to  Chefoo  I 
appealed  to  both  the  United  States  and 
Chinese  authorities  for  a  three-pounder 
gun  and  a  couple  of  marines  to  operate 
it,  in  order  that  we  might  sink  such 
mines  as  we  discovered  drifting  about  in 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili ;  but  this  request  was 
refused. 

I  operated  this  boat  for  another  month, 
with  increasing  discontent  among  the 
crew,  and  gave  it  up  the  last  week  in 
July  because  the  Japs  bought  it  over  my 
head.  I  am  therefore  unable  to  state 
anything  definitely  as  to  what  either  of 
the  belligerents  did  after  August  1, 
1904.  The  conclusions  which  I  reached, 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  correct,  then, 
were  as  follows :  Both  belligerents  were 
using  mines  freely  throughout  the  war, 
the  Japanese  for  the  most  part  carefully 
and  generally  conforming  to  the  rules 
prescribed  in  international  law,  the  Rus- 
sians carefully  at  first,  but  growing  indif- 
ferent and  irresponsible  as  the  siege 
progressed  and  as  their  troubles*  in  Port 
Arthur  began  to  accumulate.  Previous 
to  April  1  the  Russian  mines  were  no 


doubt  kept  within  the  three-mile  limit, 
by  April  22  they  were  placed  as  far  as 
six  miles  at  sea,  and  by  May  15  the 
boundary  of  the  mine  field  was  probably 
not  less  than  ten  miles.  Thereafter  a 
reign  of  irresponsibility  prevailed,  mines 
being  dropped  here  and  there  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  whoever  happened 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  proceeding,  in 
some,  and,  as  I  believe,  many  instances, 
mines  being  set  adrift  in  the  way  de- 
scribed. Even  in  cases  where  the  mines 
were  anchored,  this  was  done  so  care- 
lessly that  many  of  them  broke  loose 
and  drifted  out  to  sea,  both  cases  pro- 
ducing the  same  ultimate  result,  and 
being  an  equal  menace  to  peaceful  com- 
merce— in  either  case  a  crime  against 
civilization  and  a  wholly  incorrect  and 
irresponsible  use  of  a  dangerous  power. 
The  usage  never  produced  any  important 
advantage  to  either  belligerent  during 
the  war,  and  with  most  of  the  ships  sunk 
as  a  result  of  the  use  of  mines  the  loss 
occurred  since  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties. As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  a  conservative  estimate  places  the 
number  of  ships  which  have  come  to  grief 
on  mines  since  the  war  at  between  twenty 
and  thirty.  This  does  not  include  Chi- 
nese junks,  which  are  rarely  reported 
and  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  the 
list  of  sufferers. 

That  such  usages  are  improper  and 
criminal  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
above  facts. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dreams  of 
peace  may  be  realized  at  The  Hague ; 
but  whether  we  have  peace  or  not,  let  us 
have  rulings  which  shall  make  war  more 
civilized,  and  not  permit  irresponsible 
and  barbarous  usages  which  result  in  a 
three  or  four  fold  greater  loss  to  neutrals 
after  the  war  than  to  the  two  belligerents 
combined. 

Let  the  Peace  Conference  look  into 
this  mine  question,  and  reach  some  agree- 
ment which  shall  preclude  the  possibility 
of  a  recurrence  of  the  mine  scandal 
started  during  the  last  war,  and  the  evil 
results  of  which  are  being  felt  every  week 
In  Far  Eastern  waters. 
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DURING  the  past  few  months  we 
have  heard  much  of  trial  mar- 
riages; but  little  has  been  said 
of  the  trial  divorces  which  have  been 
granted  for  generations.  Experiments  in 
both  trial  marriage  and  trial  divorce  are 
not  uncommon.  In  the  past  four  years 
it  has  been  my  duty  to  separate  a  man 
and  his  wife,  to  grant  them  permission  to 
remairy  upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
their  pastor,  to  divorce  them  a  second 
time,  and  to  confine  the  husband  in  jail 
for  not  supporting  his  child  after  the 
second  divorce.  That  case  stands  in  my 
mind  as  an  example  of  what  Dr.  Johnson 
would  call  the  triumph  of  hope  over 
experience. 

Under  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical 
law  and  tradition,  all  but  ten  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  permit  the 
granting  of  trial  divorces,  which  are 
known  as  divorces  from  bed  and  board. 
In  these  actions  the  court  may  separate 
the  parties  for  a  limited  time,  giving 
them  a  chance  to  try  divorce  during  that 
period,  or  it  may  separate  them  for  life ; 
but  in  either  case  neither  party  may 
remarry.  All  of  the  States  except  South 
Carolina  also  grant  the  absolute  divorce, 
or  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
which  leaves  either  party  free  to  remarry. 

The  wisdom  of  granting  divorce  from 
bed  and  board  has  often  been  questioned. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  affords  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  absolute  divorce  a 
means  of  separation.  On  the  other 
hand.  Lord  Stowell  has  pointed  out^ 
that  it  leaves  the  husband  and  wife  "  in 
the  undefined  and  dangerous  characters 
of  a  wife  without  a  husband  and  a  hus- 
band without  a  wife." 

Down  to  the  passage  of  the  English 
Divorce  Act  of  1857,  divorce  from  bed  and 
board  was  the  only  separation  that  could 
be  secured  by  those  not  able  to  pay  the 
cost  of  a  Parliamentary  divorce.     This 

~4  Eng.  Ecc,  310, 349. 


act  was  passed  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  so  reducing  the  cost  of  absolute 
divorce  that  it  might  be  within  the  reach 
of  all,  thereby  decreasing  the  number  of 
clandestine  and  illegal  second  marriages. 

Recognizing  that  the  desire  to  live 
with  some  other  person  than  the  lawfully 
wedded  spouse  is  often  the  reason  for 
divorce  lurking  behind  the  ground  pre- 
sented to  the  court,  the  Legislatures  of 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  California  have 
sought  to  remove  this  temptation  by 
prohibiting  remarriage  within  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  decree.  But  such 
laws  will  never  be  fully  effective  so 
long  as  neighboring  States  have  no  such 
restrictions. 

The  uniform  divorce  law,  recently 
drafted,  provides  that  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony shall  not  be  dissolved  until  one 
year  after  the  case  is  heard  and  a  pro- 
visional judgment  entered.  This  year 
will  give  time  for  tempers  to  cool  and 
for  the  parties  to  realize  fully  the  mean- 
ing of  the  step  which  they  propose  to 
take.  This  year  will  give  opportun  ty 
to  discover  fraud,  if  any  was  practiced. 
It  will  greatly  decrease  the  number  of 
absolute  divorces,  for  that  year  of  pay- 
ment of  alimony  and  of  separation  from 
home  and  children  will  lead  to  reconcili- 
ation and  to  the  re-establishment  of  old 
homes  on  a  newer  and  better  basis. 

But  some  will  say,  let  the  husband 
and  wife  live  apart  without  legal  separa- 
tion if  they  cannot  dwell  together  in 
peace  and  harmony.  Until  the  court 
steps  in  and  separates  them  they  are 
still  husband  and  wife.  The  brutal, 
drunken  husband  may  go  to  the  home 
at  any  time  of  day  or  night  and  institute 
a  reign  of  terror ;  the  wife  may  flaunt 
her  infidelity  in  the  very  faces  of  her 
children,  or  reel  to  their  abiding-place 
in  a  drunken  stupor.  And  the  only  re- 
dress is  to  appeal  to  the  police  officer 
after  the  harm  is  done.     It  is  only  when 


See  The  Outlook  of  last  week  for  Judre  Stevens's  preceding 
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the  court  steps  in  and  takes  control  of 
the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  children 
that  an5rthing  like  peace  or  decency  can 
be  brought  out  of  these  hard  domestic 
conditions. 

When  we  turn  to  the  legislature  for  a 
solution  of  the  problem,  v/e  must  not 
forget  that  legislative  enactments  them- 
selves do  not  strengthen  frail  human 
nature.  By  refusing  to  grant  a  legal 
separation  we  can  wipe  out  divorce 
entirely,  but  this  will  not  change  human 
nature  nor  make  homes  ideal.  In  some 
extreme  cases,  if  the  law  does  not  give 
relief,  the  dagger  will  perform  the  func- 
tion of  the  div'orce  decree.  When  Jus- 
tinian sought  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
divorce  by  somewhat  radical  reforms, 
poisonings  and  other  attempts  on  life 
among  married  people  became  so  com- 
mon that  his  successor  abolished  these 
reforms.  The  countries  that  prohibit 
divorce  are  not  exceptional  for  social 
purity. 

But  within  the  proper  limits  much  can 
be  done  by  the  lawmakers  to  establish 
legal  environments  that  shall  do  away 
with  existing  abuses  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  divorce  laws.  Much  progress 
has  been  made  from  the  days  when  the 
legislatures  of  neighboring  States  lumped 
twenty  divorces  in  a  single  bill,  like  rem- 
nants at  a  bargain  counter,  without  even 
suggesting  the  causes  for  which  the  sepa- 
ration was  granted.  With  these  old 
legislators  the  case  depended  more  upon 
the  graces,  charms,  or  beauty  of  the  wife, 
or  upon  the  social  or  political  standing 
of  the  husband,  than  on  the  merits  of  the 
application. 

The  divorce  scandals  that  made  Utah 
and  later  Dakota  notorious  are  chargeable 
wholly  to  the  lawmakers.  Both  States 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  court  to  grant  a 
divorce  when  it  appeared  that,  for  any 
cause  or  reason,  the  parties  cannot  live 
together  in  peace  and  happiness,  and 
that  their  welfare  requires  a  separation. 
Worse  than  that,  the  requirements  as  to 
residence  were  such  that  any  one  who 
could  afford  a  trip  to  Utah  or  a  sojourn 
of  ninety  days  in  Dakota  could  return 
to  his  former  abode  with  a  divorce  de- 
cree. As  a  result  of  this  law,  in  three 
years  the  number  of  divorces  granted  in 
Utah  was  six  times  the  number  granted 


before  the  law  was  passed.  Utah 
promptly  repealed  the  obnoxious  law, 
and  every  State  in  the  Union  except 
Washington*  has  repealed  the  "omni- 
bus clause,''  and  substituted  in  its  place 
certain  definite  causes  for  divorce.  All 
have  lengthened  the  required  period  of 
residence,  South  Dakota  alone  lagging 
somewhat  in  the  rear  in  this  march  of 
progress. 

The  United  States  presents  two  inter- 
esting experiments  in  legislation  restrict- 
ing the  granting  of  divorce.  It  has  been 
the  settled  policy  of  New  York  to  grant 
an  absolute  divorce  for  adultery  only, 
while  South  Carolina,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  years  following  the  Civil  War, 
has  never  granted  an  absolute  divorce. 

During  the  twenty  years  covered  by 
the  Federal  divorce  report,  14,247  di- 
vorces were  granted  for  adultery  alone 
by  the  New  York  courts.  In  the  State 
having  the  second  largest  population 
(Pennsylvania),  eleven  causes  for  abso- 
lute divorce  were  recognized,  and  during 
the  same  twenty  years  1 6,020  absolute 
divorces  were  granted — only  1,773  more 
than  New  York  granted  for  adultery 
alone.  Chancellor  Kent,  after  a  long 
career  on  the  bench  of  New  York,  stated 
that  he  believed  that  sometimes  adultery 
was  committed  for  the  very  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  divorce  because  it  could  be 
secured  on  no  other  ground. 

In  South  Carolina,  outside  of  the  dajrs 
of  reconstruction,  the  legislature  has  re- 
fused to  grant  an  absolute  divorce  itself 
or  to  empower  the  courts  to  grant  such 
decree.  Aside  from  the  presumption 
that  this  policy  would  have  been  changed 
if  not  satisfactory  to  the  people,  one/:an 
find  little  that  commends  it. 

Turning  to  the  laws  and  decisions  of 
the  courts  of  that  State,  we  find  evi- 
dences of  an  unusual  social  condition. 
This  is  the  only  State,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  that  has  found  it 
necessary  to  regulate  by  law '  the  pro- 
portion of  his  property  which  a  married 
man  may  give  the  woman  with  whom  he 
has  been  living  in  violation  of  law.  As 
late  as  1899,"  the  courts  were  called  on 
to  apply  this  law  in  order  to  protect  the 

»  Pierce's  Washington  Code,  Sec.  46J0. 
»  S.  C.  Code  o»  Law,  1902,  Sec.  2487. 
»  56  S.  C.  173, 190. 
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rights  of  the  wedded  wife  and  her  chil- 
dren, in  a  case  in  which  it  appeared  that 
both  the  husband  and  the  wife  had  been 
living  in  adultery  since  the  separation. 

Evidently  this  is  not  an  uncommon 
condition  in  that  State,  for  Justice  Nott, 
speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court  of 
South  Carolina,*  said :  "  In  this  coun- 
try, where  divorces  are  not  allowed  for 
any  cause  whatever,  we  sometimes  see 
men  of  excellent  character  unfortunate 
in  their  marriages,  and  virtuous  women 
abandoned  or  driven  away  homeless  by 
their  husbands,  who  would  be  doomed 
to  celibacy  and  solitude  if  they  did  not 
form  connections  which  the  law  does  not 
allow,  and  who  make  excellent  husbands 
and  virtuous  wives  still." 

President  Woolsey  some  years  ago, 
speaking  of  South  Carolina,  said:  "The 
white  wife  has  often  to  endure  the  in- 
fidelity of  her  husband  as  something 
inevitable  which  no  law  could  remedy 
and  which  public  opinion  did  not  severely 
rebuke."  » 

In  another  opinion  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Supreme  Court  it  is  said  :  "  The 
most  distressing  cases,  justifying  divorce 
even  upon  Scriptural  grounds,  have  been 
again  and  again  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  they  have  uniformly  refused 
to  annul  the  mai;riage  tie."  Justice 
O'Neall,  who  writes  the  opinion,  asserts 
that  the  working  out  of  this  stem  policy 
has  been  to  the  good  of  the  people  and 
of  the  State  in  every  respect.* 

The  results  of  this  restricted  legislation, 
so  far  as  the  same  are  available,  do  not 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solution 
of  the  divorce  problem  lies  either  in 
abolishing  or  in  unduly  restricting  the 
causes  for  which  divorce  may  be  granted. 

Each  State  in  the  Union  has  enacted 
its  own  divorce  laws.  As  a  consequence, 
Mr.  Dooley  insists  that  one  can  be 
divorced  for  any  cause,  from  baldness  to 
inclemency  of  die  weather,  if  he  knows 
where  to  lodge  his  complaint.  While 
South  Carolina  refuses  an  absolute 
divorce  under  all  circumstances,  New 
Hampshire  recognizes  fourteen  causes 
therefor. 

In  Connecticut  resided  a  certain  Mr. 
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Haddock,  who,  under  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,*  when  in 
Connecticut  is,  by  decree  of  the  Con- 
necticut courts,  lawfully  divorced  from 
his  first  wife,,  who  still  lives  in  New  York, 
and  legally  married  to  a  second  wife 
living  with  him  in  Connecticut.  But  the 
moment  Mr.  Haddock  crosses  that  im- 
aginary line  that  divides  Connecticut 
from  New  York,  this  Dr.  Jekyll  is,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  transformed  into  a 
matrimonial  Mr.  Hyde  who  is  still  the 
legal  husband  of  the  New  York  wife. 

As  the  Connecticut  court  was,  under 
its  law,  required  to  divorce  Mr.  Had- 
dock, so  the  courts  of  every  State  of  the 
Union  are  required  to  grant  the  divorce 
when  a  statutory  ground  therefor  has 
been  established  by  the  evidence.  Yet, 
under  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
unless  the  defendant  appears  in  the 
action  or  is  served  with  process  in  the 
State  in  which  the  action  is  brought, 
every  other  State  may  refuse  to  recog- 
nize such  divorce,  as  did  New  York  in 
the  Haddock  case. 

Let  Mr.  Haddock  travel  across  the 
continent,  he  may  find  that  in  one  State 
he  is  the  lawful  spouse  of  his  second 
wife ;  in  the  next,  of  his  first  wife ;  in 
the  next,  his  second,  and  so  to  the  end 
of  his  journey.  The  lawful  wife  in  one 
State  becomes  the  husband's  mistress  in 
another;  children  legitimate  in  one 
State  become  the  offspring  of  an  illegal 
union  in  another.  The  condition  of  such 
a  spouse  is  worse  than  that  of  the  Roman 
matrons  of  whom  Seneca  speaks,  who 
reckoned  their  years  by  their  husbands 
rather  than  by  the  consuls.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions  one  should  never  think  of 
marrying  one  who  has  been  divorced 
until  a  careful  abstract  of  that  person's 
career  has  been  examined  by  some  lawyer 
skilled  in  matrimonial  law,  and  the  title 
to  single  blessedness  declared  free  and 
clear  of  all  impediments  of  whatever 
nature. 

Archbishop  Messmer,  speaking  of 
present  conditions,  recently  said  :  "  The 
difference  between  the  Mormon  and  the 
every-day  American  is  one  of  degree. 
The  Mormon  has  several  wives  simul- 
taneously, while  many  who  criticise  the 
Latter- Day  Saints   have   several    wives 
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successively."  It  is  a  question  of  inten- 
sive or  extensive  marriage,  of  polygamy 
on  the  installment  plan. 

So  serious  are  the  evils  that  arise  from 
existing  divorce  laws  that  all  but  four 
States  of  the  Union  (South  Carolina, 
Kansas,  Mississippi,  and  Nevada)  have 
co-operated  in  drafting  a  uniform  di- 
vorce law,  which  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  forty-one  States 
represented  at  the  Congress  by  which 
the  bill  was  drafted.  If  adopted  by  the 
various  States,  this  law  will  bring  order 
out  of  chaos.  Most  of  the  States  have 
adopted  a  uniform  law  upon  the  subject 
of  promissory  notes,  checks,  and  drafts. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  States  will  be  as 
ready  to  protect  their  daughters  as  their 
ducats. 

Under  the  proposed  uniform  law, 
divorce,  either  from  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony or  from  bed  and  board,  may  be 
granted  for  adultery,  bigamy,  willful  de- 
sertion for  two  years,  habitual  drunken- 
ness for  two  years,  conviction,  sentence, 
and  continuous  imprisonment  for  at  least 
two  years,  or  extreme  cruelty  "  such  as 
to  endanger  the  life  or  health  of  the 
other  party  or  to  render  cohabitation 
unsafe."  A  divorce  from  bed  and  board 
may  also  be  granted  for  hopeless  insan- 
ity of  the  husband  after  marriage. 

A  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  phys- 
ical impotency,  relationship  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  insanity  of  either 
party  before  marriage,  or  when  the  party 
bringing  the  action  was  below  the  age 
of  consent  (sixteen  years  for  the  wife 
and  eighteen  years  for  the  husband), 
unless  such  marriage  has  been  confirmed 
after  arriving  at  the  age  of  consent.  A 
marriage  brought  about  by  fraud,  force, 
or  coercion,  or  one  contracted  by  a  per- 
son having  a  husband  or  wife  living,  may 
also  be  annulled. 

The  act  will,  when  generally  adopted, 
do  away  with  such  scandals  as  have  ac- 
companied the  administration  of  the 
divorce  laws  of  South  Dakota,  for  no 
divorce  action  (except  for  adultery  or 
bigamy  committed  in  the  State)  can  be 
begun  until  two  years  have  passed  after 
the  cause  of  action  arose.  If  the  plain- 
tiff has  moved  from  another  State,  he 
cannot  begin  the  action  until  after  a 
bona-fide  residence  of  two  ye^rs,  and  can 


obtain  a  divorce  for  no  cause  which  was 
not  a  ground  for  divorce  in  the  State 
where  the  cause  of  action  arose.  This 
will  effectually  prevent  a  resident  of  New 
York,  for  example,  from  coming  to  Wis- 
consin to  procure  a  divorce  for  any  other 
cause  than  adultery,  as  long  as  New 
York  adheres  to  its  present  law. 

The  act  also  proposes  to  remedy  the 
chaotic  condition  arising  from  the  rule 
of  law  applied  in  the  Haddock  case,  by 
providing  that  full  faith  and  credit  shall 
be  given  to  all  decrees  entered  by  the 
courts  of  other  States.  Divorce  shall  be 
denied  where  the  suit  was  brought  by 
collusion  or  where  the  plaintiff  has  pro- 
cured or  connived  at  or  condoned  the 
offense  charged. 

No  case  can  be  heard  before  a  master 
or  referee,  but  must  be  tried  in  open 
court.  A  disinterested  attorney  may  be 
appointed  to  defend  actively  all  uncon- 
tested cases.  No  decree  shall  be  en- 
tered upon  any  admission  of  the  defend- 
ant, thereby  preventing  parties  who 
agree  to  separate  from  making  a  case 
by  false,  uns>vom  admissions  of  guilt. 

Important  as  is  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form law,  there  is  greater  need  for 
reform  in  the  administration  of  our 
divorce  laws.  Unlike  all  other  lawsuits, 
the  divorce  action  is  one  in  which  the 
defendant  is  often  eager  that  the  plain- 
tiff shall  recover  judgment,  for  that  judg- 
ment will  release  him  as  well  as  the 
plaintiff  from  the  marriage  bond.  As  a 
consequence,  in  from  eighty  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  court  hears 
only  the  story  of  the  spouse  that  brings 
the  action.  In  sixty-one  of  the  sixty- 
eight  cases  in  which  divorce  was  granted 
in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin,  in  1905  and 
1906,  the  defendant  did  not  present  his 
side  of  the  story,  his  attorney  did  not  sub- 
ject the  plaintiff  to  the  test  of  cross-exam- 
ination. In  order  that  the  court  may  arrive 
at  the  truth  of  any  matter,  it  is  essential 
that  both  sides  be  heard.  But  in  the 
average  divorce  action  the  court  has 
little  or  no  protection  from  false  and 
perjured  testimony.  In  fact,  the  trial 
judge  becomes  little  more  than  part  of  a 
judicial  machine  to  put  the  stamp  of 
legal  approval  upon  the  separation. 

I  venture  the  suggestion  that  there 
are   few   husbands   or    wives  with   an 
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imagination  strong  enough  to  magnify  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  some  family 
unpleasantness  and  a  conscience  elastic 
enough  to  permit  them  to  give  such 
magnified  ills  under  oath,  who  could  not 
secure  a  legal  separation  if  neither  the 
other  spouse  nor  any  one  representing 
the  public  opposed  the  application. 
Must  we  not  conclude  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  public  to  adopt  such  procedure 
that  all  of  the  facts  shall  be  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  court  ? 

The  parties  too  often  have  no  interest 
in  the  matters  that  most  concern  the 
public.  It  is  my  experience  that  divorce 
actions  are  rarely  contested,  except  where 
there  is  property  subject  to  division  be- 
t\*'een  the  parties.  Old  Hammond  in 
"  News  from  Nowhere  "  observed  that  all 
the  cases  that  came  into  our  nineteenth- 
century  divorce  courts  were  matters  of 
property  quarrels.  Far  too  many  parents 
are  ready  to  give  up  their  children  if 
they  may  have  in  return  therefor  cattle, 
horses,  household  furniture,  lands. 

In  the  divorces  granted  in  this  coun- 
try from  1867  to  1886  the  custody,  the 
training,  the  future,  of  267,739  children 
were  determined  by  the  court.  No  State 
has  fully  performed  its  duty  until  it  has 
done  all  in  its  power  to  protect  the  chil- 
dren of  these  unfortunate  homes.  This 
duty  will  never  be  performed  until  the 
public  puts  before  the  court  all  the  facts 
that  shall  enable  it  to  determine  which 
parent  can  best  care  for  and  maintain 
the  children  of  the  marriage. 

In  Wisconsin  and  in  most  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  a  divorce  may  be  granted 
without  the  other  spouse  knowing  that 
an  action  has  been  begun,  if  the  plaintiff 
will  take  oath  that  she  does  not  know 
where  to  find  the  defendant.  So  far  as 
the  facts  appear  in  the  Federal  report  on 
divorce,  nearly  one  third  of  the  divorces 
(9,944  out  of  29,665)  were  granted  with- 
out personal  service  on  the  defendant. 

Where  the  papers  are  served  on  the 
defendant  personally,  a  divorce  may  be 
granted  as  soon  as  the  time  for  answering 
expires  (twenty  days  in  Wisconsin),  if  the 
defendant  does  not  appear  to  contest  the 
matter.  If  he  appears,  he  may  stipulate 
that  the  case  be  heard  at  once  and  elect 
to  make  no  defense  to  the  action.  So 
it  is  possible  for  a  husband  and  wife 


to  quarrel  as  they  leave  a  late  breakfast, 
each  hurry  to  a  lawyer,  who  will  put  the 
matter  through  the  necessary  legal  forms 
early  enough  to  permit  each  spouse  to 
dine  in  peace  and  begin  to  build  castles  in 
the  air  for  some  new  matrimonial  venture. 

These  are  the  conditions  that  bring 
the  administration  of  the  divorce  laws 
into  disrepute.  This  is  the  field  where 
the  legislature  may  do  much  to  aid  in 
the  solution  of  the  divorce  problem. 
The  lawmaking  power  should  provide 
that  no  divorce  be  heard  until  some  dis- 
interested lawyer  representing  the  public 
has  investigated  the  case,  participated  in 
the  trial,  and  presented  the  facts  as  he 
finds  them  to  be.  Eleven  States  ^  have 
already  protected  the  rights  of  the  public 
in  this  way.  Letters  from  lawyers  and 
judges,  as  well  as  the  statistics  of  divorce, 
show  most  beneficial  results  from  the 
enactment  of  such  laws. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  need  of  some 
such  "  next  friend  "  of  the  court  by  a 
leaf  from  my  own  experience:  A  wife, 
who  had  sworn  that  she  did  not  know 
where  her  husband  was,  came  into  court, 
without  giving  him  notice  other  than 
that  published  in  a  newspaper,  and  told 
such  a  tale  of  absolute  want  of  food  and 
clothing  by  herself  and  her  two  little 
children  that  she  was  clearly  entitled  to 
separation.  Hardly  had  the  judgment 
been  signed  when  the  husband  appeared 
and  produced  proof  that  the  wife  knew 
his  exact  address.  The  judgment  was 
set  aside  and  the  defendant  permitted 
to  defend  the  action.  # 

On  the  trial  the  husband  produced 
letters  in  the  handwriting  of  his  wife, 
written  at  the  very  time  that  she  swore 
that  she  and  her  children  were  destitute. 
Let  me  quote  from  one  of  her  letters. 
You  will  remember  that  she  and  her 
children  were  hungry.  She  writes :  "  We 
have  had  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  over  a  month,  except  melons  and 
pears,  and  last  week  we  had  plenty  of 
them.  Our  neighbors  out  in  the  country 
bring  us  a  sack  or  two  a  week.  .  .  . 
There  is  one  crop  after  another,  so  that 
there  is  always  plenty."  You  will  recall 
that  her  children  were  in  the  most  piti- 

» Colorado,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Oregon,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wasn- 
ington. 
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able  condition  so  far  as  clothing  was 
concerned.  Listen  to  her  letter  again  : 
**She  [the  baby]  had  three  bonnets 
given  her,  one  white  mull  trimmed  with 
lace,  one  white  embroidery,  one  white 
China  silk,  and  the  lady  next  door  is 
making  her  a  tatting  cap."  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  condition  of  the  rest 
of  her  little  body,  there  was  certainly  no 
reason  why  her  head  should  have  been 
uncovered.  The  letter  continues  :  **  Al- 
va [the  boy]  don't  do  much  but  wear 
out  his  clothes  and  eat.  He  has  a  half 
of  melon  and  spoon,  and  helps  himself 
whenever  he  wants  to,  and  that  is  most 
all  the  time  between  meals."  Certainly 
there  seems  little  reason  why  that  boy 
should  have  been  hungry.  The  letter 
continues :  "  It  is  beautiful  here.  I 
would  like  to  come  and  see  you  all,  but 
would  never  be  satisfied  to  live  there  [in 
Wisconsin]."  Yet  within  one  year  from 
the  time  that  this  latter  was  written  she 
left  her  husband  in  the  land  flowing  with 
melons  and  tatting  caps,  telling  him  that 
she  was  going  to  visit  her  people,  came 
to  Wisconsin,  started  a  divorce  action, 
swore  that  she  had  lived  in  Wisconsin 
one  year,  and  actually  secured  the  judg- 
ment of  divorce  before  her  husband 
learned  of  her  sudden  change  of  heart. 
Had  the  public  been  represented  in  this 
action,  the  facts  could  readily  have  been 
presented  to  the  court,  and  the  court 
would  not  have  been  misled  into  grant- 
ing that  divorce. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the 
number  of  improper  divorces  granted 
where  the  whole  truth  has  not  been  dis- 
closed to  the  court.  If  every  divorce 
action  had  to  pass  the  scrutiny  and  ex- 
amination of  some  lawyer  representing 
the  public  alone,  few  actions  would  be 
begun  unless  the  plaintiff  believed  that 
there  was  a  meritorious  cause  for  divorce. 

Divorce  should  be  attended  with  more 
serious  consequences.  One  may  take  a 
holiday  excursion  into  matrimony  and 
return  to  single  blessedness  simply  by 
paying  lawyer's  fees  and  alimony.  Our 
Puritan  ancestors  were  wiser  than  we. 
In  1680  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  granting  the  wife  a  divorce, 
**  centansed  "  the  husband  "  to  be  severely 
whi^i  att  the  post."  This  sounds  quite 
like  President  Roosevelt 


Home-breaking  is  a  more  serious 
offense  against  society  than  house-break- 
ing. We  pursue  the  burglar  to  the  far- 
thest limits  of  the  country,  but  we  turn  the 
man  who  destroys  a  home  out  on  the 
world  unpunished,  if  not  encouraged  to 
repeat  the  offense.  If  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor  followed  proof  of  breaking  a 
home  as  certainly  as  it  follows  the  break- 
ing of  a  house,  uncontested  and  im- 
proper divorces  would  be  less  common. 
It  is  time  that  society  came  to  recognize 
that  it  has  some  interest  in  the  home, 
some  duty  in  regulating  its  formation, 
some  right  to  say  when  it  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, some  power  to  punish  those 
guilty  of  wrecking  it. 

The  fundamental  causes  for  the  evils 
of  our  divorce  system  are  deep  in  the 
imperfections  of  our  social  system,  espe- 
cially in  false  sentiments  regarding  mar- 
riage and  the  family.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  will  be  found  in  the  slow 
process  of  education.  We  must  put 
aside  false  modesty  and  deal  frankly 
and  unflinchingly  with  the  fundamental 
relationships,  duties,  and  responsibilities 
of  the  family.  We  can  never  solve  the 
problem  until  our  children  go  from  the 
home  and  the  school  as  fully  equipped 
for  the  responsibilities  of  the  family  as 
for  the  other  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  life.  They  must  have  an  understand- 
ing of  the  unselfishness,  the  patience, 
and  the  loyalty,  through  sorrow  and  sick- 
ness, ill  fortune  and  fading  fairness,  and 
the  clash  of  temperaments,  which  the 
marriage  bond  requires.  More  than  this, 
they  must  have  a  character  that  shall  be 
equal  to  all  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties that  arise  out  of  this  relationship. 

The  divorce  problem  is  one  of  practi- 
cal importance  to  each  of  us.  The  in- 
mates of  these  broken  homes  fill  our 
hospitals,  almshouses,  and  prisons  ;  they 
spread  contagion  and  disease  ;  they  en- 
danger the  future  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  welfare  of  every  child  in  the  land. 
Organized  vice  can  make  little  headway 
against  wholesome  domestic  life.  The 
evil  of  the  saloon,  the  brothel,  the  alms- 
house, and  the  prison  shrink  to  small 
proportions  when  the  conditions  of  the 
family  and  of  home  life  are  generally 
sound. 

In'o  nation  has  withstood  the  test  of 
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time  that  did  not  regard  the  marriage 
tie.  When  Rome  reached  that  stage 
where  her  jurists  were  in  doubt  whether 
the  performance  of  a  second  marriage 
ceremony  did  not  of  itself  dissolve  the 
first  marriage,  she  fell  from  her  place  as 
mistress  of  the  world,  .broken  by  the  in- 
dulgences and  vices  of  the  people  of  the 
East.  "  That  which  makes  a  people  is 
domestic  life.  The  loss  of  it  degrades  a 
people  to  a  horde." 

The  problems  of  the  family,  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  can  be  solved  only  by 
studying  them  in  their  relation  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions.  To  solve 
them  there  must  be  a  rational  study  and 
understanding  of  the  facts  of  life.  The 
family  and  its  related  institutions  should 
be  subjected  to  the  same  careful,  scien- 
tific examination  as  are  the  facts  of 
modem  political  or  industrial  life.  The 
promotion  of  the  social  well-being  and 
the  welfare  of  the  family  and  of  its  mem- 
bers are  the  criteria  by  which  to  test  the 
solution  offered  for  the  divorce  problem. 

All  of  us  believe  that  marriage  should 
be  a  lifelong  union ;  that  the  ideal  rela- 
tionship is  one  that  shall  keep  husband 
and  wife  together  in  sickness  and  in 
health  until  death  does  them  part.  But 
when  the  marriage  vows  are  violated 
every  day,  when  the  married  life  becomes 
a  living  lie,  when  the  home  fails  entirely 
to  secure  the  divine  purpose  for  which  it 
was  created,  then,  for  the  sake  of  children 
yet  unborn,  for  the  protection  of  ourselves 
and  our  homes,  for  the  future  welfare  of 
the  State,  we  must  sever  those  ties  that 
bind  husband  and  wife  to  a  bondage 
more  galling  than  the  galley,  that  con- 
demn little  children  to  lives  in  the 
blasting  influence  of  these  so-called 
homes,  foul  with  corruption,  where  lust 


poisons,  brutality  rules,  and  hate  usurps 
the  place  of  love. 

It  is  easier  to  calldivorce  an  evil  than 
it  is  rationally  to  discuss  the  problem  and 
work  out  a  solution.  Bad  divorce  laws, 
laxly  administered,  do  invite  crime  and 
domestic  infelicity.  But  drastic  divorce 
legislation  may  be  as  immoral  and  lead 
to  even  more  disastrous  consequences  to 
society  and  to  the  individuals  most  con- 
cerned. A  wise  divorce  law,  properly 
administered,  is  not  a  menace  to  social 
morality.  Cases  come  to  the  courts  every 
day  where  divorce  is  a  social  duty. 

If  you  feel  that  divorce  should  not  be 
granted,  go  sit  in  the  court-room  and 
listen  to  the  tales  told  by  these  wretched 
men,  women,  and  children  ;  soon  will  you 
repeat,  with  Carroll  D.  Wright,  "I  do 
not  believe  that  divorce  is  a  menace  to 
the  purity  and  sacredness  of  the  family ; 
but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  a  menace 
to  the  infernal  brutality,  of  whatever 
name,  and  be  it  crude  or  refined,  which 
at  times  makes  a  hell  of  the  holiest  human 
relations.  I  believe  the  divorce  movement 
finds  its  impetus  outside  of  laws,  outside 
of  our  institutions,  outside  of  our  theol- 
ogy ;  that  it  finds  its  impetus  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  human  heart  against  that 
slavery  which  binds  in  the  crudest  bonds 
of  the  crudest  prostitution  human  beings 
who  have  by  their  foolishness,  by  their 
want  of  wisdom,  or  by  the  intervention  of 
friends,  missed  the  divine  purpose  as  well 
as  the  civil  purpose  of  marriage.  I  be- 
lieve the  result  will  be  an  enhanced  purity, 
a  sublime  sacredness,  a  more  beautiful 
embodiment  of  Lamartine's  trinity — 
the  trinity  of  the  father,  the  mother, 
and  the  child" — to  preserve  which  "in 
all  its  sacredness  society  must  take  the 
bitter  medicine  labeled  *  Divorce.'  " 


AGAIN 

B  V  JOHN  HUTCH  INS 

See  where  the  dogwood  stretches  out  white  arms 
And  wild  bees  revel,  drunk  with  Flora's  charms  I 
The  brooks  are  full,  and  all  the  channels  where  life 
Are  brimming  over.     For  the  old  earth  knows 
The  thrill  of  ecstasy,  again,  which  Maytime  brings, 
The  WQo4-bird's  love-song  and  the  whir  of  wings, 
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WHEN  the  intellectual  history  of 
this  country  during  the  last 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  written,  that  belligerent  journal, 
The  Nation,  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  potent  influences.  It  was  al- 
ways on  the  battlefield.  A  striking 
proof  of  its  political  power  is  shown  in 
the  numerous  references  to  its  pages 
which  are  made  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  United  States  by  J.  F.  Rhodes. 

For  thirty  years  Godkin  was  The  Na- 
tion, The  Nation  was  Godkin.  Of  course 
we  mean  the  weekly  journal ;  the  Nation, 
in  its  broader  sense,  was  not  with  him. 
There  were  plenty  of  associates,  as  edi- 
tors and  as  regular  or  occasional  con- 
tributors, but  one  man  seemed  to  the 
external  world  to  be  the  dominant  as 
well  as  the  ultimate  authority  in  the 
expression  of  opinion.  An  intimate  and 
influential  colleague  during  all  this 
period  was  Wendell  Phillips  Garrison, 
and  his  services  in  the  literary  and  edu- 
cational departments  of  the  paper  have 
been  gratefully  recognized  by  American 
scholars. 

It  is  now  possible,  by  the  perusal  of 
the  Life  and  Letters  of  Mr.  Godkin,  to 
study  the  influences  which  made  him 
what  he  was,  to  analyze  his  characteris- 
tics, and  to  inquire  into  the  position 
which  he  held,  and  which  he  is  likely  to 
hold,  among  the  writers  who  have  studied 
the  social  and  political  conditions  of  this 
countr3^  If  excerpts  could  be  made 
from  the  columns  of  The  Nation  and 
from  other  articles  which  he  contributed 
to  the  Reviews,  and  if  they  could  be  com- 
bined in  a  treatise,  they  would  form  a 
volume  which  would  stand,  a  worthy  peer, 
beside  the  "  Democracy  "  of  Tocque- 
ville  and  the  "  American  Commonwealth  '* 
of  Bryce.  These  three  men,  born  and 
bred  in  other  lands,  have  proved  to  be 
the  keenest  observers  and  the  most  dis- 
cerning critics  of  American  society.  Not 
only  their  study  of  our  democratic  insti- 

'  The  I.ife  and  letters  of  Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin. 
F-dited  by  RoUo  Ogden.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
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tutions  and  forms  of  government,  but 
their  comments  on  morals  and  manners, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  long  stand  as 
sources  to  the  political  philosophers. 

Of  Godkin's  early  life  there  is  little 
to  be  said.  Born  in  County  Wicklow 
(1831),  the  son  of  a  Presb5rterian  minister, 
a  prolific  controversial  writer,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
where  he  acquired  distinction  as  an 
undergraduate.  Heredity  led  him  to 
editorial  and  critical  observations.  To 
him  and  his  mates  John  Stuart  Mill  was 
a  prophet,  Grote  and  Bentham  were 
daily  food,  and  America  was  the  prom- 
ised land.  Nearly  all  that  these  youth 
knew  about  this  country  came  from 
Tocqueville ;  and  so  to  this  French  stu- 
dent of  our  democracy  we  may  be  said 
to  owe  the  future  editor  of  The  Nation. 
Four  lines  by  Miss  Godkin,  the  sister, 
give  a  miniature  portrait :  **  My  childish 
recollection  of  my  big  brother  at  this 
period,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old, 
is  that  he  was  a  very  handsome,  refined, 
delicate-looking  young  man,  witty,  brill- 
iant, charming,  proud,  with  a  fiery  temper, 
but  lovable  and  affectionate."  Having 
gone  from  Belfast  to  London — the  study 
of  law  inviting  him — he  was  taken  up 
by  the  Cassells,  publishers,  and  engaged 
by  them  to  write  a  history  of  Hungary, 
a  theme  made  timely  by  Kossuth's  visit. 
While  only  twenty-two  years  of  age  this 
promising  young  man  was  sent  by  the 
London  Daily  News  to  the  Danube 
and  the  Crimea,  and  in  this  service  he 
remained  until  the  last  act  of  the  famous 
tragedy  known  as  the  Siege  of  Sebasto- 
pol. 

Some  eighty  pages  of  the  memoir  give 
a  good  impression  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  young  journalist  while  he  was 
unconsciously  in  training  for  his  life- 
work.  After  a  short  residence  in  London, 
his  impulses  brought  him,  near  the  end 
of  1856,  to  New  York,  destined  to  be  his 
home  for  nearly  half  a  century.  One  of 
his  first  proceedings  was  to  make  a  icur 
through  the   Southern  States,  following 
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the  course  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 
The  records  of  this  journey,  as  sent  to 
the  Daily  News,  are  melancholy,  and  the 
reader  may  pass  them  by  unless  he 
wishes  to  recall  the  gloomy  condition  of 
the  South  before  the  war  as  it  appeared 
to  a  lover  of  freedom.  The  writer  did 
not  see,  or  at  least  he  did  not  describe, 
the  sunny  side  of  plantation  life.  The 
somber  picture  is  drawn  with  pre- 
Raphaelite  severity. 

After  returning  to  New  York,  in  the 
spring  of  1857,  Mr.  Godkin  pursued  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  David  Dud- 
ley Field,  was  soon  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and,  through  his  friends  Brace  and  Olm- 
sted, made  many  acquaintances  in  influ- 
ential circles,  first  in  New  York  and 
afterward  in  Cambridge  and  New  Haven; 
It  was  in  New  Haven  that  he  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  E. 
Foote.  There  was  a  peculiar  charm  in 
his  looks,  his  bearing,  and  his  conversa- 
tion (with  its  intervals  of  silence),  which 
endeared  him  throughout  life  to  these 
early  friends,  most  of  them,  but  not  all, 
scholars  and  writers.  In  the  list  which 
is  given,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  friend 
of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  FitzGerald,  is  pre- 
eminent. Not  many  men  in  public  life 
are  referred  to  in  these  personal  allu- 
sions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
(1860  to  1862)  Godkin  was  in  Europe, 
driven  there  by  ill  health.  On  his  return 
his  letters  to  the  Daily  News  were  con- 
tinued, and  naturally  related  chiefly  to 
military  operations,  in  respect  to  which 
his  Crimean  experience  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  He  early  divined  Grant's 
strategy  at  Vicksburg,  and  predicted  the 
failure  of  Lee*s  "  magnificent  raid  "  into 
Pennsylvania.  All  his  letters  in  this 
period  are  of  permanent  interest  and 
value,  and  they  brought  at  the  time 
hearty  recognition. 

It  was  long  before  Godkin  felt  at  home 
in  this  country.  Of  this  he  was  conscious. 
"  I  am  rather  fastidious,"  he  says  to  Olm- 
sted, "  about  many  things  which  in  a  hew 
country  it  does  not  do  to  be  fastidious 
about.  I  am  not  popular  in  my  manners, 
and  could  never  become  so.  I  am  not 
pushing.  I  am  not  a  natural  orator.  I 
am  not  sympathetic,  and  I  am  too  old  to 
change  now."     Such  was  the  autotype 


likeness  of  Godkin  in  the  days  of  storm 
and  stress,  before  he  found  his  bearings. 
He  had  a  vocation — that  of  a  writer  on 
public  affairs ;  what  he  wanted  was 
position.  At  length  this  came.  The 
Nation  was  established,  and  from  its  first 
number  (which  appeared  in  July,  1865) 
onward,  until  his  retirement,  he  was  its 
mainspring. 

Here  the  life  of  Godkin  begins.  All 
previous  was  preparatory,  leading  up  to 
the  extraordinary  influences  which  for 
nearly  forty  years  he  exerted  upon  the 
opinions  of  intellectual  people.  Many 
such  would  repeat  with  truth  the  words 
of  William  James,  who  says  of  him : 

To  my  generation  he  was  certainly  the 
towering  influence  in  all  thought  concerning 
public  affairs,  and  indirectly  his  influence 
nas  certainly  been  more  pervasive  than  that 
of  any  other  writer  of  this  generation,  for  he 
influenced  other  writers,  who  never  quoted 
him,  and  determined  the  whole  current  of 
discussion. 

A  review  of  the  later  part  of  Godkin *s 
life  would  require  reference  to  the  many 
stirring  events  in  the  political  world 
which  he  observed,  and  upon  which  he 
commented ;  for  example,  the  perils, 
mistakes,  and  conclusions  of  the  Recon- 
struction period  ;  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country,  and  its  relation  to  tariff 
reforms  ;  the  foreign  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  necessities  of  municipal 
reform.  It  would  be  superfluous  for  us 
to  dwell  in  this  place  upon  the  well- 
known  attitudes  of  the  Nation — and  that 
means  Mr.  Godkin — towards  these  sub- 
jects. 

Among  the  best  chapters  in  the  mem- 
oir are  those  which  open  the  second 
volume,  where  the  editor,  Mr.  Rollo 
Ogden,  is  at  his  best.  All  his  work  as 
an  editor  of  the  letters  is  excellent,  but 
here  he  draws  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Godkin, 
and  he  dwells,  with  truth  and  justice, 
upon  "  the  fountain  of  perpetual  laugh- 
ter "  which  was  one  of  his  charming 
characteristics.  **  His  vivacity,  his  play- 
ful wit,  his  fund  of  apposite  anecdote, 
made  him  a  delightful  and  much  sought 
table  companion."  In  this  man  of 
overflowing  spirits  in  private  life  many 
found  it  difficult  to  recognize  the  grim 
moralist  and  reformer  as  he  appeared  in 
print.  Yet  in  contrast  with  this  domi- 
nant cheerfulness  may  be  placed  some 
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letters  which  refer  to  his  religious  senti- 
ments, and  one,  especially,  which  reveals, 
after  tlie  death  of  a  beloved  daughter, 
the  gentle  tenderness  of  his  heart. 

Many  letters  to  Mr.  Godkin  are  given — 
twenty  pages  in  one  group  from  Lowell ; 
many  from  Charles  E.  Norton,  his  most 
intimate  friend;  one  from  John  Stuart 
Mill.  The  letters  from  his  pen  include 
many  addressed  to  W.  P.  Garrison,  Nor- 
ton, Olmsted,  and  others.  We  must  not 
repeat  the  index.  Godkin's  campaign 
against  Tammany  was  one  of  the  most 
exciting  episodes  in  the  life  of  a  quiet 
man,  and  the  narrative  here  given  revives 
the  memory  of  his  "  fight  with  the  wild 
beasts "  which  began  with  a  series  of 
biographical  notices  published  in  th6 
Evening  Post. 


It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  fill  many 
columns  with  citations  from  these  most 
interesting  volumes.  Nothing  within  our 
knowledge  compares  with  them  in  the 
vivid  portrayal  of  current  affairs  during^ 
the  last  half  of  the  last  century.  They 
will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  a  reper- 
tory from  which  the  historian  and  the 
essayist  will  draw  their  facts. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Mr.  Ogden 
has  admirably  discharged  his  duties  as 
an  editor.  There  is  no  padding  in  the 
volumes.  They  are  Godkin  from  begin- 
ning to  end — bright,  pugnacious,  enter- 
taining, provoking,  instructive,  stimulat- 
ing, and,  on  the  whole,  encouraging  to 
all  who  are  striving  for  purity  in  politics 
and  for  the  improvement  of  American 
society. 


THE  ORIENT  AND  THE  OCCIDENT 


TO  most  of  us  the  history  of  the 
Orient  is  not  a  history,  like  ours, 
embodying  broader  and  broader 
social  ideals.  It  seems  but  a  succession 
of  struggles  of  king  against  king  or  of 
race  against  race,  resulting  in  no  marked 
popular  development.  To-day,  in  con- 
sequence, there  is  little  general  political 
emancipation  in  Asia;  the  masses  are 
still  largely  in  ignorance  as  to  their  servi- 
tude. In  education  and  philosophy 
Oriental  ideas  and  ideals  have  apparently 
been  so  refined  that  "the  man  in  the 
street "  cannot  grasp  them.  In  religion 
the  higher  conceptions  seem  to  us  to 
have  been  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  few. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  most  Orientals 
the  history  of  the  Occident  exemplifies 
all  that  is  greedy  and  materialistic.  To 
them  our  lives  seem,  consequently,  bound 
up  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  we 
possess.  Not  yet,  it  is  true,  have  we 
given  to  the  Orientals  sufficient  general 
opportunity  to  grasp  the  lofty  ideals — 
racial,  political,  educational,  religious — 
for  which  many  of  us  are  striving.  But 
when  we  do,  and  they  learn  thereby  that 
we  are  not  altogether  greedy  and  material- 
istic, our  lives  seem  to  them  still  unneces- 


«  The  spirit  of  th  ?  Orient.  By  George  William 
Knox.  Thomas  V.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50 
net 


sarily  burdensome  and  complicated. 
They  say  that  we  do  not  comprehend,  as 
they  do,  what  it  means  to  free  the  soul 
from  the  world's  trammels.  We  are 
apparently  so  intent  upon  the  means  of 
life  as  to  be,  according  to  them,  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  life  itself.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  admit  that  we  are  not  as 
reverent  as  are  they  of  reflection  and 
meditation.  The  Oriental  mind,  there- 
fore, maintains  its  age-long  and  char- 
acteristic exaltation  above  the  heat  and 
struggle  of  the  world.  It  charms  many 
and  wins  some  of  us.  For  a  time,  at 
least,  we  would  leave  our  Occidental 
bustle  and  noise  for  an  Oriental  calm. 

The  Orient  has  latterly  learned  much 
about  the  Occident.  But  the  Occident 
should  learn  more  about  the  Orient. 
An  evident  means  is  that  of  books,  writ- 
ten either  by  Orientals  themselves — such 
works  as  Kakasu  Okakura's  "Ideals 
of  the  East "  and  Professor  Nitobe's 
"  Bushido " — or  by  sojourners  for  a 
long  time  in  the  Orient — the  late  Laf- 
cadio  Heam*s  volumes,  for  example,  and 
now  Professor  Knox's  "Japanese  Life 
in  Town  and  Country,"  "  The  Develop- 
ment of  Religion  in  Japan,"  above  all, 
his  "  Spirit  of  the  Orient," 

In  the  light  of  the  general  psychologi- 
cal distinctions  between  the  Orient  and 
the  Occident,  which  Professor  Knox  also 
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affirms,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Orient" 
seems  a  single  spirit.  In  detail,  how- 
ever, the  spirit  and  problems  of  India, 
for  instance,  seem  to  differ  as  widely 
from  those  of  China  as  do  India's  peo- 
ple and  customs  from  China's  and  as 
do  China's  people  and  problems  from 
Japan's.  Hence  our  author  considers 
each  of  these  three  countries'  needs, 
economic,  political,  educational,  religious, 
clearly  and  compactly  stating  and  inter- 
preting them. 

He  treats  first  of  India.  Among  the 
economic  needs  of  that  country  he  cites 
the  cultivation  of  scantily  peopled  re- 
gions, irrigation  on  a  larger  scale,  better 
agricultural  methods,  and  the  exploitation 
of  natural  resources  as  yet  practically 
untouched.  India's  chief  political  need 
is  patent  enough — the  measure  of  self- 
government  necessary  to  political  devel- 
opment. England's  rule  will  then  be 
unnecessary,  and  the  day  will  have  ar- 
rived when  India  can  take  her  place 
among  independent  empires.  But  this 
day  can  hardly  be  other  than  distant 
It  will  mean  unity  and  solidarity — quali- 
ties not  yet  produced  in  India  as  a 
whole.  More  important  than  the  politi- 
cal is  the  educational  problem,  when  one 
considers  the  small  percentage  of  edu- 
cated men  and  the  infinitesimal  number 
of  women  in  India  who  can  read.  As 
to  religion,  says  our  author,  the  introduc- 
tion of  all  our  notions  would  probably 
bring  only  confusion.  If  the  people  of 
India  need  our  doctrines,  they  need  them 
in  simplest  form.  They  do  need  to 
appreciate  the  doctrine  of  God's  Father- 
hood, for  they  must  be  freed  from  the 
bondage  of  superstition  and  from  de- 
pendence on  ceremonies.  Each  man 
should  realize  his  individual  value  in  a 
vital  relationship  with  God.  Then,  of 
course,  comes  the  logical  sequence  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  —-the  brotherhood 
of  man.  It  is  needed  to  break  down 
caste  and  exclusiveness,  to  teach  men 
not  to  call  each  other  common  or  unclean, 
and  to  make  them  recognize  mutual 
relationships  and  duties. 

Turning  from  Indian  aristocracy  and 
a  variety  of  race  and  religion  to  Chi- 
nese democracy  and  homogeneity,  our 
observer  is  immediately  confronted  by 
the  economic  problem  involved  in  the 


displacement  of  labor.  While  in  all 
that  concerns  political  aggression  the 
American  position  with  regard  to  China 
is  better  than  that  of  Europe,  a  too  dras- 
tic exclusion  law  remains  our  disgrace. 
Professor  Knox  claims  that  treaties 
were  violated  by  us  when  the  same  sub- 
stantial result  could  have  been  obtained 
by  consulting  with  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties. As  to  reformation  of  the  govern- 
ment itself,  we  are  told  that  this  must 
come,  and  can  be  accomplished  without 
revolution,  but  that  **  he  is  a  fool  who 
attempts  to  *  hustle  '  China."  For  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  can  be  transformed 
neither  in  haste  nor  by  arms.  One  must 
agree  with  this  critic  that  its  develop- 
ment has  been  too  ancient  and  too  slow, 
that  its  people  are  too  numerous  and 
too  contented,  that  its  institutions  are 
too  well  fitted  to  their  needs,  and  that 
its  classic  teachings  are  too  expressive 
of  the  popular  mind  for  any  attempt  at 
sudden  reform  or  revolution  to  succeed 
throughout  the  Empire.  One's  highest 
wish  is,  as  the  author  says,  that  slowly, 
without  revolution  or  haste  or  cessa- 
tion, the  people  may  be  educated  to  new 
ideals.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  most  trusted  missionaries  long 
resident  in  the  Empire.  It  is  in  large 
measure  due  to  them  that  we  understand 
the  Chinese  at  all.  Probably  in  no  other 
field  has  such  missionary  effort  been 
put  forth  as  in  China,  and  the  result 
seems  every  year  more  evident  and  last- 
ing. 

Japan  forms  a  striking  contrast  both 
to  India  and  to  China,  for  the  latter 
countries  have  woefully  lacked  the  power 
of  political  organization  as  well  as  the 
attention  to  detail  displaj'ed  by  the 
"  England  of  the  East."  But  no  matter 
how  much  Japan  has  forged  ahead  politi- 
cally and  economically,  her  problems 
still  remain  those  growing  out  of  the 
ancient  principle  of  loyalty,  due  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  clan,  a  present  loyalty 
to  a  government  increasingly  by  and  for 
the  people.  Until  recently  Japan  was 
not  a  distinctly  commercial  country  as 
regards  international  trade.  Her  com- 
mercial code  was  that  of  the  soldier,  and 
mercantile  integrity  was  not  cultivated 
as  assiduously  as  at  present.  Another 
ethical  problem  concerns  the  relation  of 
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the  sexes.  Here  any  apologist  is  apt 
also  to  recognize  the  persistence  of  feudal 
ethics.  As  to  the  religious  problem, 
Professor  Knox's  experience  of  many 
years  in  Japan  leads  him  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  some  other  observers,  that 
the  country's  greatest  need  is  an  ethical 
cult  which  must  include  the  doctrines  of 
God's  holiness,  of  the  righteousness  of 
his  law,  and  of  the  soul's  accountability 
to  him. 

Perhaps  the  Oriental  may  be  excused 
for  not  knowing  the  Occident,  but  the 
Occidental  can  hardly  be  excused  for 
not  knowing  the  Orient.     If  this  be  so 


with  regard  to  our  knowledge  of  India, 
it  is  more  so  regarding  China,  and  yet 
more  so  regarding  Japan,  In  Professor 
Knox's  well-printed  volume  the  still  too 
ignorant  Occidental  will  find  not  only  a 
sympathetic  study  of  the  peoples  and 
customs  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  but 
also  an  appreciation  of  the  peculiar 
spirit  and  problems  of  each  countr>'. 
Of  the  three,  apparently  only  Japan 
understands  the  meaning  both  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident  as  signifying, 
the  first,  a  triumph  of  the  organism,  the 
second,  that  of  the  individual.  Is  she 
not  uniting  them  in  herself  ? 


Comment  on   Current  Books 


J  As  patriotic  loyalty  was  the  chief 

apanese   ^^^^^^^  q£  Japanese  feudalism,  so 

Morality   ..  .     ^     ,        %.  ^         .  r 

It  IS  to-day  the  secret  spring  of 

Japanese  military  strength.  Hence  in  the 
development  of  Japanese  ethics  it  is  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  loy- 
alty. Every  ray  of  education,  says  President 
Scherer,'  has  been  focused  upon  this  as  its 
object,  and  even  native  Shintoism  has  been 
made  a  mere  tool  for  the  development  of 
patriotism  through  the  doctrine  that  the 
Emperor  is  God.  The  two  foreign  religious 
systems  in  Japan,  Buddhism  and  Confucian- 
ism, also  agree  in  teaching  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  loyalty — Buddhism  by  its  doc- 
trine of  self-repression,  and  Confucianism 
through  the  law  of  filialism.  Japanese  mo- 
rality, therefore,  is  not  regarded,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  conception,  as  including  a 
variety  of  virtues,  but  as  finding  its  absolute 
expression  in  devotion  to  the  Mikado.  To 
fear  him  and  keep  his  commandments  con- 
stitutes the  whole  duty  of  man.  Thus,  in  a 
nation  which  makes  eve  ything  subordinate 
to  patriotic  loyalty,  the  samurai ^  the  warrior 
class,  naturally  become  pre-eminent,  and 
Japan's  ethical  system  finally  becomes  known 
as  bmhido^  "  the  way  of  the  warrior."  Loy- 
alty goes  to  strange  lengths  in  Japan,  and 
the  Japanese  perspective  becomes  twisted, 
as  we  see,  in  the  practices  of  harakiri,  or 
bowel-piercing,  among  the  men,  and  jigai.ox 
throat-cutting,  among  the  women.  Moreover, 
the  doctrine  that  loyalty  justifies  any  means 
that  may  be  found  useful  may  be  responsible 
for  what  many  have  regarded  as  a  traditional 
Japanese  attitude  toward  truth  in  commer- 
cial dealings,  perhaps  further  explained  by 

'  What  »9  Japanese  .Morality?    By  James  A.  B.  .Scherer. 
The  Sunday-School  Times  Company.  Philadelphia.     75  cts. 


the  samurai  indifference  in  money  matters. 
These  characteristics  are  elucidated  by 
President  Scherer,  who  has  been  able  to 
cram  an  astonishing  amount  of  information 
in  a  little  volume.  His  most  inspiring  ob- 
servation concerns  the  general  Japanese  atti- 
tude towards  Christianity.  Christ's  perfect 
morality  draws  them  naturally  toward  it,  for 
they  see  that  he  was  absolutely  loyal  to  the 
Father.  In  many  ways,  declares  President 
Scherer,  the  Japanese  are  prepared  for 
Christianity,  and  adds  that,  had  we  shown 
one  tithe  of  the  energy  in  supplying  them 
with  our  ideals  that  we  have  evinced  in  de- 
veloping our  commerce,  Japan  would  be 
nominally  Christian  to-day. 

The  Hebrew  Literature    '^'^^^^^^  "^^^^^f  J 
of  Wisdom  sorGenung shook- 

is  given  in  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  the  preface  :  "  *  Do  you  sup- 
pose Shakespeare  meant  all  that  ?'  was  once 
asked  of  a  teacher  under  whose  interpreta- 
tive reading  the  pages  of  the  dramatist 
seemed  to  glow  with  new  power  and  sugges- 
tion. Pausing  for  an  instant's  reflection,  he 
replied,  *  My  concern  is  with  what  Shake- 
speare means,  not  with  what  he  meant.' "  It 
is  important  to  know  what  the  Bible  writers 
meant,  but  that  is  for  most  readers  chiefly 
valuable  which  enables  us  to  know  what  the 
Bible  means.  The  Psalmist  says,  "  Thy 
word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto 
my  path."  The  main  object  of  the  practical 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  to  show  how  to 
use  the  book  so  that  it  will  really  illuminate 
life's  path  of  duty  and  keep  us  from  straying 
from  it  or  stumbling  in  it.    This  is  not  to  say 

'  The  Hebrew  T-Ttcraturc  of  Wisdom  m  the  Light  o*  To- 
Day.  By  John  Franklin  Genung.  Hougmon,  Mifflin  & 
Co  ,  Boston,    tl,  net. 
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that  writers  on  the  Bible  are  either  to  be 
hortatory  commentators  upon  it  or  to  write 
into  it  their  own  imaginings ;  but  they  are  so 
to  interpret  its  inner  and  spiritual  meaning 
that  this  meaning  can  be  applied  to  the  life 
of  to  day.  We  do  not  know  of  any  modern 
interpreter  who  has  done  this  more  success- 
fully than  Professor  Genung  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes.  Our  point  of  view  of  the  wis- 
dom literature  would  be  somewhat  different 
from  Professor  Genung's.  He  says  that  it 
is  **what  in  our  nomenclature  would  be 
caUed  philosophy."  We  would  say  that  this 
analogue  in  our  time  would  be  that  type  of 
religious  thought  and  life  which  is  known  by 
the  phrase  ethical  culture.  It  is  that  phase 
of  religion  which  is  based,  not  upon  visionary 
nor  upon  purely  intellectual  processes,  but 
upon  the  experience  of  life.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  all  three  types— the  pro- 
phetic, the  philosophical,  and  the  empirical — 
are  interpreted  by  the  Bible.  For  the  study 
of  this  last  type  the  reader  will  find  much  of 
value  in  Professor  Genung's  book,  and  he 
will  find  it  presented  in  a  thoroughly  readable 
and  interesting  form. 

wj'  A  r  AL      ^^  ^^  observed  in  speaking, 

notary  qfthe    ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^j, 

Reformafion       ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^t  ^  ^^^j^g^ 

forth  new  information  for  many  who  regard 
themselves  as  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
subject  Comparing  the  table  of  contents 
with  that  of  a  former  standard  work,  such  as 
Professor  Fisher's  in  1873,  this  appears  at  a 
glance.  Two  pages  then  sufficed  for  the 
remarkable  movement  historically  termed 
"  Anabaptism."  Further  investigation  shows 
it  to  be,  as  Principal  Lindsay  says,  "  a  very 
complicated  affair,"  rapidly  spreading  over 
Europe,  and  securing  "  an  enormously  larger 
number  of  adherents  than  had  been  imag- 
ined." The  story  of  their  struggle  amidst 
fierce  persecution  to  reproduce  the  primitive 
freedom  and  simplicity  of  Christianity  is  o^ 
deep  interest  to  all  moderns  who  oppose 
clericalism  and  State  establishments  of  relig- 
ion. The  fanatical  excesses  into  which  some 
Anabaptists  were  carried,  especially  in  the 
oft-told  episode  of  Munster,  are  not  passed 
over,  but  the  unjust  reproach  which  such 
incidents  have  long  left  resting  upon  the 
whole  movement  is  now  at  length  removed. 
The  Socinian  movement  also  receives  a 
discriminating  criticism,  discovering  points 
of  likeness  to  and  of  difference  from  the 
modern  Unitarian  school  of  thought,  often 
inaccurately  termed  Socinian.  The  volume 
covers  the  Reformation   period  in  Europe 

•  A  History  of  the  Reformation.    By  Thomas  M.  Lindsay,       fci.ci 

D.D.,  LL-D.    (International  Theological  Library.    Edited 
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outside  of  Germany,  and  concludes  with  the^ 
counter  Reformation  in  Roman  Catholicism 
that  reached  its  limit  in  the  Council  of  Trent. 
It  is  the  beginnings  of  the  several  move- 
ments m  that  memorable  period  to  which,  as 
less  known  but  deserving  attention.  Dr. 
Lindsay,  with  contemporary  sources  of  in- 
formation at  hand,  has  given  comparatively 
large  space. 

Freedom  '^^'^  ^^^^  might  be  entitled, 
'  At.  /^u  L  as  it  is,  "  Freedom  in  the 
m  the  Church     ^.       v  ,,  i      j  j  j 

Church," '  and  regarded  as  a 

plea  for  liberty  of  interpretation  of  the  Creed 
in  all  Protestant  Churches,  but  pre-eminently 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  as  a  History  of 
the  Apostles*  Creed  and  its  various  interpre- 
tations, or  as  a  monograph  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Virgin  Birth,  or  as  a  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  The  first  aspect 
the  author  evidendy  regards  as  pre-eminent, 
the  other  subsidiary.  He  takes  up  the  ordi- 
nation vows  of  the  Episcopal  clergyman  and 
shows  that  his  pledge  "  to  minister  the  Doc- 
trine and  the  Sacraments  and  the  Discipline 
of  Christ  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded  and 
as  this  Church  hath  received  the  same, 
according  to  the  commandments  of  God,"  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  pledge  to  interpret 
the  Creed  according  to  any  established  tra- 
dition, since  every  clause  in  the  Creed  has 
received  in  the  Church  at  different  times 
different  interpretations.  "  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  "  no  longer  means  that  God  created 
something  out  of  nothing.  "He  descended 
into  hell "  has  a  different  interpretation  by 
Pearson  from  that  of  the  early  fathers.  "He 
ascended  into  heaven  "  no  longer  means  that 
Christ  went  upwards  before  the  eyes  of  his 
disciples,  taking  with  him  his  body — flesh 
and  bones.  "He  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead  "  is  understood  by  some 
to  mean,  he  shall  return  again  at  the  end  of 
the  v/orld  when  the  judgment  shall  begin, by 
others  that  he  comes  perpetually  in  every 
movement  which  furthers  the  growth  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  judgment  is  continuous 
and  culminating.  The  phrase,  "  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,"  primarily  signified  not  so 
much  a  virgin  birth  as  a  human  birth,  and 
"conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  whatever 
its  mystical  meaning,  was  not  interpreted  by 
Augustine  as  it  has  been  by  some  disputants 
in  recent  discussions,  for  Augustine  affirms 
that  "  it  is  clear  beyond  a  doubt  that  He 
[Jesus]  was  not  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
His  Father,  in  the  same  sense  that  He  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  as  his  Mother."  The 
pledge  of  the  Episcopal  clergyman  "  to  min- 
ister the  Doctrine  as  Ms  Church  hath 
received  the  same^  does  not  mean  as  it  hath 

•  Freedom  in  the   Church.    By  Alexander  V.  G.  AUcn. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1.50. 
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received  it  from  tradition,  thus  identifying 
'the  Reformed  Church  with  the  Church  of 
the  past ;  but  the  doctrine  as  set  forth  in  the 
Articles  of  Religion,  whose  object  at  every 
turn  is  to  protest  against  the  errors  involved 
in  the  commandments  of  men,  which  Rome 
had  added  to  the  Christian  faith."  In  other 
words,  the  priest  pledges  himself  to  teach 
the  Creed  in  that  spirit  of  liberty  which 
makes  the  tradition  of  the  Church  always 
subject  to  re-examination  and  retesting  by 
the  commandments  of  God  as  they  are  found 
in  the  Scripture.  We  do  not  need  to  say  to 
our  readers  that  this  view  of  the  obligation 
of  the  Episcopal  priesthood  is  the  one  which 
The  Oudook  has  strenuously  maintained. 
Professor  Allen  supports  it  by  a  wealth  of 
scholarship  which  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  no 
new  doctrine  devised  for  the  convenience  of 
liberal  ministers  in  our  time,  but  is  the  doc- 
trine which  the  Church  has  inherited  from 
the  time  of  Cranmer  and  the  English  Refor- 
mation. 

T>^^^^,  i^     Whether  this   journal*  of  a 
J  Russian    prisoner's    wife    m 

opan  Japan,  published    under   the 

striking  title  "  As  The  Hague  Ordains,"  is 
an  actual  record  of  daily  events  as  they 
occurred  in  Matsuyama  or  not,  it  holds  a 
tremendous  human  interest.  The  Princess 
Sophia  hurried  from  Petersburg  to  Japan, 
across  America,  to  be  at  the  side  of  her 
husband,  taken  prisoner  in  Manchuria.  She 
writes  with  wit  and  a  delightfully  feminine 
abandon,  showing  her  prejudices  openly 
and  yet  filled  with  a  just  spirit,  far  beyond 
that  of  the  Russian  prisoners  with  whom 
she  talks  and  to  whom  she  is  allowed  to 
minister  as  a  nurse  in  hospital.  The  revela- 
tions she  makes  in  regard  to  the  "pre- 
arrangements  "  of  the  Japanese  in  battle,  hos- 
pital, and  care  for  prisoners  only  confirm 
the  fine  reports  we  had  during  the  war.  Of 
mixed  English  and  Russian  parentage,  the 
Princess  is  open  to  argument,  and  when  the 
argument  is  backed  up  by  facts  she  yields 
very  gracefully.  She  is  courteously  treated 
by  the  Japanese  officials,  and  spends  a  year  or 
more  waiting  on  her  wounded  husband,  to  be 
released  in  the  end  through  the  astounding 
peace  procured  by  **  that  terrible  American 
President,  //  Strenuosoy  "  Never  more  will 
a  peace  conference  go  to  America,"  she 
writes ;  "  the  Americans  are  too  literal.  A 
peace  conference  is  for  the  purpose  of 
making  peace,  they  argue ;  therefore.  Make 
peace  I  Quick !  At  once !  Immediately !  Oh  I 
sooner  than  that,  even,  if  the  Roosevelt  hap- 
pens to  be  ruling."    "  Another  day's  delay," 

..J  As  The  Haffue  Ordains :  Journal  of  a  Russian  Prisoner's 
Wife  in  J»^-    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  VorkT  $1.S0,  net. 


says  Vladimir,  her  husband,  "and  I  believe 
that  American  President  capable  of  bursting 
into  the  council-room,  knocking  their  heads 
together,  and  holding  them  by  their  throats 
until  they  signed  a  treaty  of  peace." 

The  Winning  of    ^""^  ^^"f  especiaDy  of 
ihe  West  young  students  of  Amcn- 

can  history,  books  of  rem- 
iniscence describing  our  forefathers'  pio- 
neering westward  to  the  Pacific  are  worth 
more  than  the  studied  accounts  written  at 
arm's  length  by  present-day  historians. 
There  is  always  an  appreciative  audience 
waiting  for  the  autobiographic  description, 
albeit  in  homely  phrase,  of  the  adventures, 
privations,  and  final  success  of  those  who 
early  journeyed  to  the  Pacific  slope  in  the 
faith  that  it  would  produce  what  it  has. 
Only  by  such  contemporary  accounts  may 
we  understand  by  what  fiber  of  grit  and 
pluck  our  country  has  been  made.  Among 
pioneers'  reminiscences  Mr.  Meeker's"  de- 
serve prominent  place.  When  twenty-two 
years  old  he  .trekked  across  the  plains  and 
over  the  mountains  from  the  Missouri  to 
Puget  Sound.  Fitly  to  celebrate  that  under- 
taking, he  has  now,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
returned  in  the  same  way.  While  abundantly 
discursive,  his  books  should  be  of  vivid  in- 
terest to  old  and  young  alike. 


A  Modem  View 
qf  the  Bible 


The  aim  of  this  little  book* 
is  so  admirable  and  the 
spirit  is  so  praiseworthy 
that  we  regret  to  speak  of  it  in  criticism 
rather  than  in  commendation.  But  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  inadequate  in  its  treatment  of  a 
theme  where  inadequacy  is  tantamount  to 
error.  It  rightly  discards  the  old  idea  of  an 
infallible  book  on  which  the  world  is  de- 
pendent for  all  its  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
the  spiritual  life.  But  in  doing  so  it  puts  too 
light  an  estimate  on  the  Old  Testament. 
The  historic  fact  remains  that  this  collection 
of  sacred  literature  is  the  product  of  the 
most  religious  of  the  ancient  nations,  and 
contains  what  is  still  a  true  expression  of  the 
deepest  spiritual  life  of  the  most  spiritual  of 
modern  men  and  women.  Whittier  has  sup- 
plemented but  not  supplanted  the  Psalms ; 
Phillips  Brooks  is  not  a  substitute  for  Isaiah  ; 
there  is  no  modem  summary  of  social  right- 
eousness which  for  terseness,  clearness,  and 
compactness  is  comparable  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ;  and  neither  Thomas  Jefferson, 

*  PUmeer  Remini^oenoes  of  Puset  5>ound  The  Tngedy 
of  Lesdii.  By  Ezra  Meeker.  Lowman  &  Hanford,  Se- 
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Jeremy  Bentham,  nor  any  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Red  Host  has  suggested  a  scheme  of 
political  order  that  makes  the  ideal  of  the 
Hebrew  Commonwealth  antiquated.  Mr. 
Vernon  gives  very  effectively  some  religious 
values  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  he  fails  to 
make  clear  ike  religious  value  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  is  inherent  in  and  is  devel- 
oped out  of  its  teaching  that  Jehovah  is  a 
righteous  God,  that  he  demands  righteous- 
ness of  his  children,  and  that  he  demands 
nothing  else — a  doctrine  as  old  in  Hebrew 
history  as  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  which, 
despite  Mr.  Vernon's  assumption  to  the 
contrary,  we  think  to  be  quite  the  oldest 
book  in  the  Old  Testament,  at  least  four 
centuries  older  than  the  prophets.  The 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  that  God 
requires  nothing  but  righteousness  of  his 
children,  and  the  further  teaching  that  man 
is  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  shares  his 
divine  life,  and  so  can  be  holy  as  God  is 
holy,  with  the  corollaries  which  grow  out 
of  that  teaching— political,  sociological,  and 
individual — is  still  far  in  advance  of  most  of 
the  religious  teaching  of  our  times  even  in 
Christian  churches  and  Christian  literature. 

AmeriPQ    ^^'  ^^^'''^  series  of  brief  biog- 
v''**Mei'   '^P^^®^  ^^   ^^    discoverers  and 
^^  early  explorers  of  America  now  in- 

cludes a  life '  of  the  voyager  after  whom,  by  a 
singular  freak  of  fortune,  the  New  World  was 
named.  Like  all  the  other  books  of  this 
series,  it  is  written  in  a  pleasing  vein,  and 
brings  out  in  an  effective  way  the  romance, 
tragedy,  and  daring  of  the  achievements  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci  and  those  other  bold 
mariners  who  in  the  long-gone  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ventured  so  bravely  into  unknown  seas. 
For  several  reasons,  however,  it  is  less  satis- 
factory than  its  predecessors.  Far  too  much 
prominence  is  given  to  secondary  figures, 
thereby  hindering  the  clear-cut  development 
of  the  hero's  personality,  concerning  which 
at  best  very  little  information  is  obtainable. 
There  is  also  too  liberal  a  piecing-out  of  the 
narrative  by  quotations  from  earlier  biogra- 
phers, as  well  as  from  Vespucci's  own  writ- 
ings. And,  what  is  most  regrettable,  M  r.  Ober 
has  paid  scanty  attention  to  the  results  of 
recent  investigations  which  have  brought  to 
light  a  number  of  new  and  important  facts 
with  respect  to  Vespucci  and  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  relations.  In  the  matter  of  the 
Toscanelli  correspondence,  for  example,  he 
proceeds  throughout  on  the  assumption  that 
its  authenticity  has  been  placed  beyond  ques- 
tion, whereas  the  very  reverse  is  the  case. 
Accordingly,  although  the  work  contains 
much  really  substantial  information,  it  is  im- 


possible  to  recommend  it  as  a  product  of 
sound  scholarship. 

A  G  eat     Expository  preaching  is  always 

«       ^.        attractive  when  well  done,  and 

xposi  or    .g  ^^  ^^  ^^^  many  covet.    As 

a  master  of  this  art  Dr.  Maclaren  is  widely 
esteemed.  The  thirty  volumes '  in  which  his 
life-work  in  this  line  is  now  being  made 
available  to  the  Christian  world,  while  not 
a  commentary  on  the  entire  Bible,  contain  an 
anthology  of  the  passages  best  suited  for 
homiletic  treatment  in  the  expository  method. 
Thirty-six  passages  from  Exodus  against 
eleven  from  Leviticus  indicate  this  selective 
principle  of  the  work.  The  Scripture  is  used 
uncritically  in  the  traditional  way;  /^.,  the 
story  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  slain  by  fire  from 
heaven  for  infraction  of  ceremonial  law,  is 
represented  as  a  divine  judgment ;  the  angel 
who  encountered  Joshua  as  the  pre-existent 
Christ;  Elijah's  ascension  to  heaven  in  a 
chariot  of  fire  as  historical,  and  the  corporeal 
return  of  Christ  to  earth  as  assured.  But 
Dr.  Maclaren  is  always  intent  on  spiritual 
truths,  felicitous  in  drawing  instructive 
modem  parallels  to  ancient  experiences,  in- 
genious in  making  unpromising  sentences 
yield  fruitful  lessons,  and  putting  fresh  point 
into  trite  texts.  The  six  volumes  of  the 
present  issue  form  the  second  series  of  the 
five,  which  are  sold  only  in  series  of  six 
each. 

One  verse  in  the  Koran,  in 
which  women  are  forbidden  to 
appear  unveiled  before  any 
man  except  certain  relatives,  is  responsible 
for  a  condition  which  "  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
the  most  important  features  that  differentiate 
progress  from  stagnation."  In  this  book,* 
edited  by  Annie  Van  Sommer  and  Samuel 
M.  Zwemer,  is  collected  a  mass  of  testimony 
and  undoubted  facts  that  merely  lift  the  edge 
of  the  sad  truth  as  to  the  lives  of  women  in 
Mohammedan  communities.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  speak  plainly  of  such 
conditions  as  exist,  and  are  known  by  those 
who  visit  the  zenanas,  harems,  and  seraglios 
of  the  Orient.  One  point  made  in  this  book 
is  not  perfectly  recognized  even  by  those  of 
us  who  read  about  the  Moslems.  The  uni- 
versality and  ease  of  divorce,  the  absolute 
freedom  of  the  husband,  and  the  utter  help- 
lessness of  the  wife,  are  revelations  to  many. 
A  mere  sentence,  repeated  three  times,  is 
irrevocable,  and  the  wife  is  cast  out  to  a  life 
of  sorrow,  shame,  and  poverty  very  often. 

1  Expoftidoos  oft  Holy  Soiptnre 
Alexander  Maclaren.  D.D..  Lit.D 
Numbers.    Deutenmomy.  Joshua, 
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In  Persia  a  sad-faced  drudge  told  the  writer, 
"  I  am  the  twenty-fifth  wife ;  some  are 
divorced,  some  are  dead ;  to-morrow  it  may 
be  my  turn  to  go."  Polygamy  is  prevalent 
among  the  rich,  but  the  poor  man  can  sup- 
port only  one  wife  at  a  time,  so  divorce  is  his 
refuge.  The  best  men  seem  ashamed  of  the 
practice,  and  say  that  it  is  forbidden  by  the 
Koran,  explaining  that  Mohammed  was 
allowed  peculiar  privileges.  No  one  can 
read  the  sad  story  of  darkness  and  wrong 
without  recognizing  a  duty  toward  the  women 
of  the  East  Woman's  medical  work  is 
especially  effective,  removing  prejudice  and 
opening  doors.  Egypt,  all  Africa,  Palestine,, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Persia,  India,  Java,  and 
all  Malaysia  are  darkened  by  this  unholy 
revelation  to  Mohammed. 

*«.  r  A  tj  ir  The  pleasing  features 
P!  ^  ',yj  which  characterized  Dr. 
of  the  Civil  War  j^^^^  ^  Hosmer's  pre- 
vious contribution  to  the  "  American  Nation  " 
serial  History  of  the  United  States  are  again 
in  evidence  in  the  present  volume,'  in  which 
he  carries  the  story  of  the  Civil  War  from 
Chickamauga  to  Appomattox.  As  before, 
he  enables  the  student  to  follow  readily  and 
intelligently  the  intricacies  of  the  successive 
and  simultaneous  campaigns  and  battles,  his 
treatment  is  scrupulously  fair,  and  his  narra- 
tivegraphic  and  attractive,  developing  with  no 
small  skill  the  increasing  impressiveness  and 
tragedy  of  the  colossal  struggle.  As  before, 
too,  due  regard  is  had  to  the  consideration  of 
the  contrasting  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  war-time  North  and  South,  and  to 
the  non-military  factors  that  played  a  part  in 
determining  the  conflict.  A  brief  discussion 
of  the  "  arbitrary  arrests  "  opens  the  volume. 
Dr.  Hosmer  being  evidently  very  much  of 
Dr.  Rhodes's  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
course  pursued  by  Lincoln  in  dealing  with 
the  "  copperheads."  A  survey  of  the  finan- 
cial measures  of  the  war  follows,  and  the 
current  of  military  events  is  then  renewed 
with  a  study  of  the  Chickamauga  campaign, 
so  treated  that  the  non- military  reader  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  grasping  the  significance 
of  its  various  phases  and  the  tactics  to  which 
they  gave  rise.  This  may  also  be  said  of 
the  remaining  chapters  of  a  purely  military 
nature,  treating  in  turn  the  varying  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Chattanooga  struggle,  the  Vir- 
ginia campaign  of  '64,  Sherman's  Atlanta 
campaign  and  his  march  to  the  sea,  and  the 
final  stages  that  culminated  at  Appomattox. 
Over  these,  however,  as  over  Appomattox 
itself.  Dr.  Hosmer  seems  to  us  to  have  passed 
^ather  hurriedly ;  and  his  treatment  of  the 

TtHc  American  Nation.  Edited  bv  Albert  Bashnell  Hart. 
Vol.  XXI.  Outcome  of  the  Cml  War.  By  James  K  Hos- 
mer,  LL.D.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.    $2,  net. 


assassination  of  Lincoln  is  distinctly  inade- 
quate. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
that  might  be  singled  out  for  exceptionally 
warm  praise — as,  for  example,  bis  t^  chap- 
ters on  the  spirit  of  the  North  and  the  spirit 
of  the  South  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  year 
of  the  war,  and  his  discussion  of  *'  military 
severities." 

n  />  iL  This  book  Ms  remarkable 

Powers  of  the  .     ..     .     ,.^ 

.  n      1  as  a  cunosity  m  htera- 

American  People  ^  ...      ^  .^^      , 

*^  tore.    It  is  written  by  a 

Japanese  scholar,  a  doctor  of  laws,  a  lecturer 
of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Indiana,  and  said  in  the  title-page  to  be  the 
first  Japanese  attorney  ever  admitted  to  an 
American  Bar.  As  an  interpretation  of  the 
American  Constitution  by  a  foreign  observer 
it  is  interesting,  but  it  has  also  other  value. 
While  there  are  some  imperfections  in  the 
style,  and  while  for  the  general  reader  the 
book  would  be  more  valuable  if  it  had  under- 
gone revision  by  an  English  scholar,  it  is  a 
remarkably  clear  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
American  Constitution,  and  might  well  be 
commended  to  the  lay  reader  who  desires 
to  obtain  a  non-partisan  impression  and 
scholarly  view  of  the  nature  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  functions  of  its  various  depart- 
ments. 


Liberal 
Christianity 


The  recent  congress  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  of  liberal  and 
progressive  Christians  has 
been  fitly  commemorated  in  a  volume  con- 
taining many  of  the  addresses  and  sermons 
delivered  there  *  by  such  men  as  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  from  this  country  and 
Estlin  Carpenter  from  England,  Professor 
Pfleiderer  from  Germany,  R^ville  from 
France,  Eerdmans  from  Holland,  and  Mon- 
tet  from  Switzerland.  Unfortunately,  the 
volume  is  printed  in  type  too  small  for  weak 
eyes. 

_-     -,     ,       ^     These    poems*    are    the 
The  Heroine  of     ^^^^    ^^  ^  ^^^^^   ,^^^^^ 

the  Hudson  ^^^^  imaginative  out- 
pourings exhibit  the  defects  as  well  as  the 
perfections  of  the  source  of  her  inspiration* 
Pruning  might  make  the  wildwood  more 
conventional,  but  then  the  charm  of  the  forest 
tangle  would  be  lost.  "  Bird  of  the  Lonely 
Lake,"  "  Apostrophe  to  Niagara,"  "  Motiat 
of  the  Holy  Cross,"  are  titles  that  indicate 
the  author's  favorite  themes. 

» Powcre  of  the  Ameriqm  . 
and  Courts,  according  to  Evolu. 
struction,  by  Masuji  Mjyakawa. 
pany,  Washington.  DC.    $3,  net.  .      ,  .    ,^  ._^. 

»  Actes  du  TroisUroe  Congr^  Inteniatipnal  d^  Ghratianr 
isme  LiWral  et  Progressif.  l>ubli^  par  lea  Soms  dn  Pnv 
fessor  ^ouard  Montet,  President  du  Congr^.  Geocr  & 
Cie,  (kneva.  SwitxerUnd. 

a  The  Heroine  of  the  Hudson,  and  Other  Poeow.  ,By 
Lillian  Rozell  Messenger.  The  Hermitage  Presa,  Rlcb- 
roond,  Va. 
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A  little  cAre—a  litlle  daily  attentidEi  —and  a  liltie  Milkweed 
Crtim  wtU  give  tbe  woman  who  cares,  a  perfect  completkin 


\. 


What  attention  do  you  give  your  face  and  hands  ?  You 
wash  them  of  course,  but  that's  not  enough.  Exposure  to 
die  weather,  to  heat  and  cold,  to  dirt  and  dust,  indoors  and 
out,  to  the  tainted  air  of  the  ball  room  or  the  steam  of  the 
kitchen,  will  take  the  bloom  from  any  complexion.  These 
causes  and  conditions  result  in  a  sallow  complexion,  make 
the  skin  rough,  coarsen  its  texture,  and  unless  proper  atten-  , 
tion  is  given  there  comes  lasting  and  unsightly  facial  blemishes,  i 
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American  Discontent 
with  Criminal  Law 

By  George  W.  Alger 
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Good  Teeth  Are 
Woman's  Greatest 
Attraction 

The  possession  of  beauliful  ej^s 
is  entirely  a  gift  of  nature* 

The  possession  of  good  teeth  is 
largely  a  mailer  of  care. 

The  ordinary  brush  cannot  reach 
those  parts  of  the  teeth  that  it  is 
most  necessar)"  to  keep  clean.  The 
tufted  bristles  and  the  ctir\'ed  haiidle 
of  the  Prophylactic  looth  Brush 
enable  it  to  penetrate  cvei*)^  crevice 
and  depression. 

Prophylactic  Tooth  Brushes  are 
made  in  a  clean  factory  by  clean 
people  and  slenlized  bt^fore  pack- 
ing. Each  brui^h  is  packed  in  an 
indi\iduat  >el!ow  box  to  prevent 
handling. 
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The  testimony  of  Harry 
A  Professional  Qrchard  in  the  trial  at 
Assassin-  g^j^^  ^^  William  D.  Hav- 
wood,  Secretary  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners,  who  is  charged  with  the 
murder  of  ex-Governor  Steunenberg, 
furnishes  probably  the  most  remarkable 
story  of  murder  and  assassination  to 
which  an  Amerfcan  jury  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  listen.  It  appears  almost 
beyond  belief  that  in  this  age  and  coun- 
try conditions  such  as  were  described 
by  the  witness  could  exist.  That  men 
who  occupied  positions  of  leadership 
among  their  fellows,  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  law-abiding  American  working- 
men,  could  surround  themselves  with  a 
band  of  assassins  paid  to  kill  those  who 
opposed  their  rule  seems  incredible. 
Yet  that  is  what  the  officers  of  the  West- 
em  Federation  of  Miners  have  done  for 
years,  if  we  are  to  believe  this  witness, 


Price  $3  a  year 
9  10  cents  a  copy 

who  admits  that  he  was  himself  one  of 
the  hired  murderers.  With  every  appear- 
ance of  exactness  and  truthfulness,  and 
in  the  most  cold-blooded  and  callous  way, 
Orchard  told  of  .trafficking  in  human 
life  at  a  stipulated  price  for  each  victim. 
Nineteen  human  lives  were  destroyed 
by  his  own  hands,  according  to  his 
admissions  on  the  witness-stand,  and 
he  asserted  that  he  was  but  one  of  a 
number  who  were  engaged  in  the  same 
villainous  work.  The  summary  below 
of  Orchard's  testimony  last  week  comes 
to  The  Outlook  by  telegraph  despatch 
from  its  special  correspondent  at  Boisd, 
Mr.  Luke  Grant,  who  at  a  later  date 
will  describe  this  exceedingly  dramatic 
and  immensely  significant  trial  in  spe- 
cial articles  in  The  Outlook,  the  readers 
of  which  will  remember  Mr.  Grant's 
article  entitled  "The  Moyer-Haywood 
Trial "  in  the  issue  for  April  p  last ;  it 
may  be  added  that  a  re-reading  of  this 
article  will  be  found  informative  by  all 
who  wish  to  understand  the  origin  of 
these  cases  and  the  history  of  the  labor 
war  in  Colorado  and  Idaho,  out  of  which 
the3e  acts  of  violence  grew. 


Orchard's  hands  pulled  the 
Orchards       ^,j^^    ^,j^j^j^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^j 

Testimony  ,     .  ,        ,  ., 

explosion  under  the  railway 

station  at  Independence,  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  fourteen  men.  It  was 
he  who  hurled  the  bomb  in  the  shaft  of 
the  Vindicator  mine  which  kijled  two 
men.  In  cold  blood  he  shot  down  a 
detective  in  Denver,  on  the  street,  after 
dogging  his  victim  for  two  miles.  He 
planted  a  bomb  in  a  vacant  lot  for  Jus- 
tice Gabbert,  but  missed  his  intended 
victim,  and  killed  another  whose  life  he 
did  not  seek.  In  relating  the  story  of 
that  murder,  Orchard  said  that  the  de- 
fendant Haywood  made  the  remark :  "It 
is  too  bad  you  missed  Gabbert  and 
killed    an    innocent    man."     Pettibone, 
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another  of  the  defendants  in  the  crim- 
inal conspiracy,  remarked  that  it  was 
"hard  luck."  The  last  chapter  in 
the  career  of  this  admitted  assassin 
was  the  killing  of  ex-Govemor  Steunen- 
burg  by  means  of  a  bomb  attached  to 
his  gate.  Until  that  crime  Orchard  had 
escaped  arrest.  All  the  time  that  his 
criminal  career  lasted  he  lived,  he  says, 
on  the  funds  of  the  organization  and 
was  in  the  confidence  of  the  officers. 
They  complimented  him  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  his  murderous 
work,  and  they  consoled  him  when  he 
failed.  They  urged  him  on,  after  set- 
ting out  the  work  for  him  to  do.  It  was 
under  the  instructions  of  the  officers  of 
the  organization  that  he  made  three 
attempts  to  assassinate  ex-Govemor  Pea- 
body,  of  Colorado.  On  each  occasion 
his  intended  victim  was  saved  by  a 
mere  chance.  It  was  on  the  orders  of 
Moyer,  Haywood,  and  Pettibone  that 
he  watched  the  house  of  Sherman  Bell, 
in  Denver,  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
shoot  him  through  a  window.  It  was  by 
.their  direction  that  he  planted  a  bomb 
at  Justice  Goddard*s  gate,  which  was 
discovered  before  it  accomplished  its 
mission  of  death.  They  sent  him  from 
Denver  to  Idaho  under  orders  to  kill 
Governor  Steunenberg,  while  Haywood 
made  the  remark  that  if  he  succeeded,  and 
then  went  to  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and 
wrote  a  few  letters  to  mine-owners  calling 
their  attention  to  the  murder  and  warn- 
ing them  that  their  turn  would  come 
next,  it  would  have  a  good  effect.  Hay- 
wood said  that  would  be  almost  as  good 
as  killing  them,  because  then  they  would 
be  living  in  constant  dread  and  would 
be  afraid  to  oppose  the  union  nfle.  All 
this  was  in  substance  the  story  told  by 
Orchard  on  the  witness-stand,  but  the 
amount  of  credence  to  be  given  it  is 
something  the  jury  has  not  yet  deter- 
mined. It  h^s  been  shown  on.  cross- 
examination  that  the  witness  is  a  biga- 
mist ;  that  he  has  been  a  hard  drinker 
and  an  inveterate  gambler  all  the  time 
he  has  lived  in  the  West ;  that  he  was 
in  the  pay  of  detectives  for  a  railway  in 
Colorado  when  he  first  met  the  defend- 
ants ;  that  he  first  suggested  the  idea 
of  blowing  up  the  Vindicator  mine; 
that  he  was  an  ore  thief  while  he  worked 


in  the  mines ;  and  that  he  tried  to  sell 
intelligence  to  the  State  authorities  or  the 
mine-owners  or  both  while  he  was,  as  he 
claims,  the  paid  assassin  of  the  unions. 
Other  black  spots  in  his  career  have 
been  brought  to  light  which  have  a 
tendency  to  discredit  him  as  a  witness. 
One  thing  is  certain  :  the  crimes  he  has 
described  were  committed  in  the  manner 
he  has  outlined,  and  he  furnished  a 
mass  of  minute  details  that  it  would 
appear  impossible  to  supply  unless  his 
story  is  true.  The  jury,  which  is  sworn 
to  weigh  the  evidence  and  do  even  justice 
between  the  State  and  the  defendant,  is 
an  intelligent  and  representative  one. 
With  one  exception,  the  twelve  men  of 
the  jury  are  men  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
Nine  of  them  are  American  bom,  two 
were  bom  in  Scotland,  and  one  in  Can- 
ada. All  are  men  who  know  what  it 
means  to  meet  obstacles  and  overcome 
them.  They  have  all  been  farmers  in 
Idaho  or  other  sections  of  the  West,  and 
have  been  described  as  of  the  class  of  em- 
pire-builders who  have  transformed  the 
arid  desert  with  its  wastes  of  sage-brush 
into  fertile  farms  and  blooming  orchards. 
They  know  little  of  labor  unions,  and 
they  do  not  believe  in  a  class  stmggle. 
Haywood's  counsel  appear  satisfied 
with  the  jury,  but  pointed  out  that 
out  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
men  summoned  for  jury  service  only 
three  or  four  were  labor  union  men. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the 
jury  will  retum  a  verdict  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence,  and  those  who  are 
inclined  to  condemn  one  side  or  the 
other  in  this  trial  may  well  await  that 
verdict  before  passing  judgment 


^  r>.         «.     ^        Unfortunately,  the 
ASfrongPleaM      ^erm      "industrial 
Industnar  Education        .         .       „ 

education  sug- 
gests to  a  large  number  of  people  in 
this  country  the  idea  that  it  is  some 
kind  of  a  system  for  making  lazy  peo- 
ple work,  or  for  training  those  who  are 
poor  in  pocket  and  slow  of  brain  to 
do  the  "  menial  "  things  of  life  so  as  to 
provide  time  in  which  the  graduates  of 
institutes  of  "  higher  education  "  can  do 
the  thinking  of  the  country.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  some  ground  for  this  misappre- 
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hension,  because  industrial  education  as 
it  is  understood  to-day  in  Germany  has 
been  most  largely  applied  in  this  coun- 
try to  those  schools  which  are  engaged 
in  training  men  and  women  to  become 
efficiently  self-supporting  in  various 
trades,  such  as  carpentry,  steam-fitting, 
bricklaying,  dressmaking,  millinery,  ma- 
chine sewing,  and  the  like.  President 
Roosevelt,  in  his  recent  Western  trip, 
made  an  address  at  the  State  Agricul- 
tiu^l  College  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  a 
large  part  of  which  was  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  need  in  this  country 
of  industrial  education,  and  to  a  correc- 
tion of  false  notions  about  it.  He  made 
light  of  the  fear  of  pauper  labor,  against 
whose  competition  it  is  so  often  alleged 
that  the  American  workingman  needs 
protection.  What  we  have  to  fear,  espe- 
cially when  we  contend  for  our  share  of 
the  world's  markets, "  is  the  competition 
of  the  highly  skilled  workingman  of 
the  countries  of  greatest  industrial  effi- 
ciency." 

We  have  been  fond,  as  a  nation,  of  spik- 
ing of  the  dignity  of  labor  meaning  thereby 
manual  labor.  Personally^  I  don't  think  that 
we  begin  to  understand  what  a  high  place 
manual  labor  should  take ;  and  it  never  can 
take  this  high  place  unless  it  offers  scope  for 
the  best  type  of  man.  We  have  tencfed  to 
regard  education  as  a  matter  of  the  head 
oi3y,  and  the  result  is  that  a  great  many  of 
our  people,  themselves  the  sons  of  men  who 
worked  with  their  hands,  seem  to  think  that 
they  rise  in  the  world  if  they  get  into  a 
position  where  they  do  no  hard  manual  work 
whatever ;  where  their  hands  will  grow  soft 
and  their  workinjg:  clothes  will  be  kept  clean. 
Such  a,  conception  is  both  false  and  mis- 
chievous. There  are,  of  course,  kinds  of 
labor  where  the  work  must  be  purely  mental, 
and  there  are  other  kinds  of  labor  where, 
under  existing  conditions,  very  little  demana 
indeed  is  made  upon  tne  mind,  though  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  I  think  the  proportion  of 
men  engagea  in  this  kind  of  work  is  dimin- 
ishing. But  in  any  healthy  community,  in 
any  community  with  the  great  solid  q^ualities 
which  alone  make  a  really  great  nation,  the 
bulk  of  the  people  should  do  work  which 
makes  demands  upon  both  the  body  and  the 
mind.  Progress  cannot  permanently  con- 
sist in  the  abandonment  of  physical  labor, 
but  in  the  development  of  physical  labor  so 
that  it  shall  represent  more  and  more  the 
work  of  the  trained  mind  in  the  trained 
body. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  boy  must  be 
trained  to  think  well  before  he  can  act 
well.     But  thinking  that  is  not  followed 


by  some  form  of  definite  action  becomes 
merely  a  form  of  amusement.  Philo- 
sophical speculation,  literary  analysis, 
art  criticism,  are  important,  but  they  are 
a  means  to,  not  an  end  of,  education. 
Those  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to 
carry  on,  in  conjunction  with  that  book- 
learning  which  Matthew  Arnold  calls 
knowing  the  best  that  has  been  said  and 
thought  in  the  world,  the  development 
of  skill  in  some  sort  of  handicraft,  are 
exerting  an  educational  influence  in  the 
country  that  is  greatly  needed. 


A  Political 
Si€£e , 


Two  men,  young  in  years 
and  not  old  in  political  ex- 
perience, have  effected  great 
transformations  in  their  respective  States. 
One  is  Senator  Everett  Colby,  of  New 
Jersey ;  the  other,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
of  New  Hampshire.  At  a  mass-meeting 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  last  week,  both 
these  men  were  present.  The  occasion 
was  marked  by  a  spirit  which  we  believe 
is  increasing  in  influence  and  power  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  spirit,  not  of  mere 
pride  and  part^  names,  or  ambition  for 
public  office,  much  less  of  desire  for 
persona]  gain,  but  gather  an  eagerness 
in  the  public  service.  Naturally,  such  a 
spirit  does  not  display  itself  in  any  rapid 
organization.  It  is  true  that  in  New 
Jersey  there  is  the  New  Idea  wing  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  in  New  Hamp- 
shire there  are  the  Lincoln  Republicans ; 
but  in  neither  State  is  there  even  the 
germ  of  a  new  party.  There  is  what  is 
rather  a  new  kind  of  political  ambition. 
It  is  this  ambition  which  Mr.  Colby 
expressed  in  these  words : 

What  is  more,  we  are  not  trying  to  make  a 
killing  in  one  grand-stand  campaign,  but 
instead  we  are  inaugurating  a  veritable  siege 
of  reason  that  will  ultimately  starve  the 
bosses  out  of  business,  for  reason  means 
thought,  and  thought  means  growth  and  the 
progress  of  ideas,  and  the  political  boss  who 
IS  made  to  feed  on  ideas  soon  gets  blood- 
poisoning  and  retires  from  the  field.  You 
cannot  kill  a  sound  idea  that  is  based  on 
reason  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  control 
their  own  government.  Let  a  sound  idea 
once  take  root  and  it  gathers  unto  itself  all 
the  elements  of  truth,  as  a  plant  gathers  in 
moisture  from  the  air  and  licks  it  up  from 
the  soil.  ... 

If  Mr.  Churchiirs  address  was  more  pug- 
nacious than   Mr.  Colby's,  it  exhibited 
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the  same  kind  of  spirit,  for  it  was 
directed,  not  against  political  opponents, 
but  against  those  politicians  and  those 
corporation  managers  who  are  indifferent 
to  the  public  interests.  It  is  this  spirit 
that  makes  the  present  reform  movements 
likely  to  endure. 


„         ,      .  The    Republicans 

P^nsylvama         assembled  in  Slate 
Republican  Convention  ,,  , 

^  Convention       last 

week  in  Pennsylvania  recorded  their 
approval  of  two  men — one  eminent  in 
the  Nation,  the  other  in  the  State.  By 
their  indorsement  of  Senator  Knox  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  Presiden- 
tial nomination,  they  brought  before  the 
people  of  the  Nation  a  name  which  has 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Presidency  only  in  personal  conversa- 
tions or  in  the  newspapers.  There  is  in 
this  public  indorsement  unquestionably 
a  genuine  sentiment,  not  merely  of  ad- 
miration for  Senator  Knox  personally, 
but  also  of  confidence  in  the  principles 
for  which  he  has  stood  and  the  methods 
which  he  has  follojved  while  he- has  been 
in  public  office.  He  appeals  to  men  of 
conservative  cast  of  mind ;  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  reason  which  the 
Republicans  gave  for  his  indorsement 
was  the  efficiency  with  which  he  had 
carried  out  what  seems  to  many  to  be 
the  radical  policy  of  the  President. 
They  incorporated  in  the  declarations 
of  their  platform  these  words  concerning 
Mr.  Knox  uttered  by  President  Roose- 
velt last  October : 

During  the  last  few  years  the  National 
Government  has  taken  very  strong  strides  in 
the  direction  of  exeicising  and  securing  ade- 
quate control  over  the  great  corporations, 
and  it  was  under  the  leadership  of  one  of 
the  most  honored  public  men  in  our  country, 
one  of  Pennsylvania's  most  eminent  sons — 
the  present  Senator  and  then  Attorney- 
General  Knox — that  the  new  departure  was 
begun. 

The  Convention  also  took  notable  action 
in  nominating  for  the  office  of  State 
Treasurer  Mr.  John  C.  Sheatz,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Sheatz,  when  in  the  Legis- 
lature, acted  valiantly  on  behalf  of  the 
Personal  Registration  Bill.  His  course 
for  a  time  was  so  bravely  solitary  that 
he  seemed  well  on  his  way  to  retirement 


from  political  activity.  He  did  not  cul- 
tivate by  his  action  the  friendliness  of 
the  Republican  machine.  His  nomina- 
tion now  indicates  that  the  days  of  the 

Quay   ring   are   over. Pennsylvania 

is  now  among  the  States  that  have  made 
the  bucket-shop  illegal.  As  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  were  the  centers  of  activity 
in  this  form  of  gambling,  the  action  of 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  has 
had  very  great  effect. 


The  Louisville 
Election  Contest 


A  victory  on  behalf  of 
the  freedom  of  the  bal- 


lot was  lately  won  in 
Kentucky.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of 
that  State  has  handed  down  a  decision 
in  a  group  of  cases  popularly  known  as 
the  Louisville  Election  Contest,  and  has 
thus  brought  to  an  end  a  piece  of  litiga 
tion  unparalleled  in  the  State.  It  decides 
that  the  election  in  Louisville  in  Noveni 
ber,  1 90S,  involving  the  election  of  all  mu- 
nicipal officers  and  almost  all  the  county 
officers,  is  void.  The  election  was  char- 
acterized by  great  violence  and  gross 
frauds.  The  "  City  Club,"  a  non-partisan 
organization  joined  with  the  Republican 
part)',  was  defeated ;  the  "  machine"  won. 
Election  contests,  begun  within  two 
weeks  after  the  elections,  were  carried 
through  the  courts.  Attorneys  on  be- 
half of  the  contestants  served  without 
remuneration.  Citizens  subscribed  $35,- 
000  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  the  litigation. 
Chancellors  of  the  Circuit  Court  heard 
testimony  and  arguments,  and  over  six- 
teen months  after  the  election  decided 
that  the  election  was  valid.  The  case 
was  at  once  appealed.  Within  a  little 
more  than  a  month  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
composed  of  five  Democrats  and  one  Re- 
publican, reversed  the  decision,  decided 
against  the  Democratic  "machine,'' 
asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  deter- 
mine who  was  elected,  and  declared  every 
office  involved  in  the  election  to-be  vacant. 
The  positions  made  vacant  are  to  be 
filled  by  appointment ;  until  these  appoint- 
ments are  made  the  contestees  will  con- 
tinue to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  offices. 
It  was  shown  that  polling-places  had  been 
raided,  ballots  had  been  burned,  police 
had  refused  protection,  Republican  offi- 
cials had  been  repressed  and  supplanted 
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by  Democrats,  and  other  outrages  com- 
mitted. With  majorities  on  the  face 
of  the  returns  ranging  from  4,000  to 
6,000,  the  number  of  voters  disfranchised 
numbered  6,292.  At  the  same  time  the 
Court  condemns  certain  unfair  practices 
of  certain  of  the  Fusionists.  The  Court 
comments  bitterly  upon  the  action  of  the 
police  in  refusing  to  testify  and  taking 
shelter  under  the  law  forbidding  self- 
incrimination  : 

Suppose  a  secret  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  the  police  on  that  beat,  when 
asked  about  it,  should  say,  "  I  decline  to 
answer,  for  fear  of  incriminating  myself." 
This,  under  the  rule  invoked,  would  protect 
the  witness  from  answering,  but  how  long 
would  it  justify  his  retention  on  the  roll  of 
police  ? 

Yet,  fhe  Court  points  out,  such  police 
have  been  retained  in  their  places  by 
their  beneficiaries.  The  conspiracy  to 
steal  the  election,  the  Court  says,  is  as 
plain  as  the  conspiracy  which  was 
charged  against  King  George  and  the 
Council  to  rob  the  colonies  of  their  rights. 
The  Court  adds : 

No  people  can  be  said  to  govern  them- 
selves whose  elections  are  controlled  by 
force,  fraud,  or  fear.  .  .  .  No  people  are 
wholly  civilized  where  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  stealing  an  office  and  stealing  a 
purse. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  will  be  to 
put  heart  into  those  everywhere  who  are 
fighting  against  the  tyranny  of  political 
corruption. 


'  A  la      A  11  II         Twelve  years  ago, 

v1^^  ""  ^'»^^"  ^^^  National 
anti-lottery  law  was 
signed,  The  Outlook  said  :  "  The  long 
fight  for  anti-lottery  legislation,  which 
began  m  several  States  sixty  years  ago, 
has  now  triumphed  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  in  the  National  Government. 
.  .  .  The  lottery  is  now  an  outlaw  from 
one  end  to  another  of  our  country.  .  .  . 
The  fight  is  finished,  and  we  can  press  on 
to  new  conflicts  with  greater  faith  and 
courage."  But  an  editorial  in  one  of  the 
daily  papers  last  week  begins  with  these 
words  :  "  The  Federal  Government  has 
won  another  notable  victory  in  its  long 
campaign  tD  stamp  out  the  lottery  evil." 
The  fact  that  the  Louisiana  Lottery, 
supposed   by  most   people  to  be  long 


since  dead  and  buried,  has  actually  car- 
ried on  business  under  another  name — 
that  of  the  Honduras  Lottery  Company — 
all  these  years,  illustrates  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  radically  with  what  The  Outlook 
long  ago  characterized  as  a  "wide- 
spread and  corrupt  form  of  gambling." 
The  victory  won  in  the  passage  of  the. 
Federal  law  in  18^5  was  indeed  a  gn^at 
one.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a  moral 
campaign  of  supreme  importance  waged 
against  a  vicious  power  intrenched  be- 
hind political  and  personal' influences. 
Already  Louisiana  had,  to  its  undying 
honor,  rejected  a  proffered  bribe  of 
$31 ,000,000  for  the  renewal  of  the  lottery 
charter,  and  the  power  of  the  lottery  had 
been  restricted  by  stringent  State  legis- 
lation the  country  over.  In  1877  Con- 
gress had  forbidden  the  transportation 
of  lottery  tickets  and  advertisements  by 
mail ;  but  this  proved  ineffective,  as  the 
matter  was  shipped  by  express.  The 
new  law  prohibited  absolutely  the  ship- 
ment of  lottery  tickets  and  advertisements 
from  State  to  State  by  means  of  the 
.  express  or  any  other  agency.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  this  provision  was  con- 
tested in  the  courts,  but  was  finally 
established  by  a  drastic  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  fight  in  Congress 
to  secure  this  legislation  was  a  memorable 
one,  and  our  readers  will  recall  the  nota- 
ble part  taken  by  the  late  Senator  Hoar, 
of  Massachusetts,  by  General  George  D. 
Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  and  by  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Woodbridge,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology ;  while 
The  Outlook  may  be  permitted  to  men- 
tion also  the  special  series  of  articles 
written  for  its  columns  by  the  late  Charles 
B.  Spahr,  then  a  member  of  its  staff, 
who  visited  Louisialia  under  commission 
from  The  Outlook  to  study  the  subject 
thoroughly  in  all  its  bearings  and  to 
carr>'  on  as  well  in  its  editorial  columns 
an  energetic  war  against  what  was  re- 
garded as  a  National  evil  of  portentous 
proportions. 


But  now  it  seems  that  the 
^  ^   .  ..  '       lottery   evil    was    scotched 

and  not  killed.  Last  week 
no  fewer  than  thirty  defendants  pleaded 
guilty  before  a  United  States  court  in 
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Mobile  to  indictments  charging  con- 
spiracy to  cause  the  inter-State  carriage 
of  lottery  advertisements.  As  reported 
in  the  press,  they  also  agreed  to  surren- 
der to  the  Government  for  destruction 
a  large  quantity  of  lottery  tickets,  plates, 
and  other  paraphernalia,  and  to  sell  out 
^a  printing  establishment  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  where  for  years  the  lottery 
tickets  have  been  surreptitiously  printed. 
The  aggregate  of  fines  imposed  on  these 
defendants  amounted  to  $284,000 ;  but 
of  far  more  importance  than  the  fines 
was  the  virtual  admission  that  it  was 
impossible  for  such  a  gambling  associa- 
tion longer  to  exist  aiid  do  business  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  defendants 
are  men  of  social  standing  and  promi- 
nence, which  adds  to  the  disgracefulness 
of  their  conduct.  The  story  told  of  the 
subterfuge  and  trickery  employed  by  the 
Honduras  Lottery  Company,  the  mana-  . 
gers  of  which  were  the  successors  of  the 
officers  of  the  old  Louisiana  Lottery 
Company,  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the 
persistence  of  lawbreakers  when  large 
profits  are  in  sight.  A  private  printing 
house  was  maintained  with  elaborate 
secrecy  in  Wilmington  to  prepare  the 
tickets  and  circulars ;  these  were  taken 
as  personal  baggage  by  messengers  to 
New  York  ;  thence  in  separate  packages 
to  Washington ;  and  thence  to  various 
cities  throughout  the  country  used  as 
centers  of  operation.  The  officers  and 
agents  of  the  company  operated  under 
assumed  names  and  used  a  secret  code. 
The  drawings  were  held  at  Puerto  Cortez 
in  Honduras,  and  to  this  point  every 
month  were  taken  the  ex-Confederate 
officers  whose  names  were  used  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith  and  who  person- 
ally superintended  the  drawings.  Lists 
of  the  winning  numbers  were  brought 
back  to  this  country  by  these  persons, 
were  printed  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  and 
thence  were  sent  to  the  State  agencies 
through  the  country.  To  carry  out  this 
complicated  machinery  both  State  and 
National  laws  were  violated  every  day, 
and  as  it  has  been  held  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  National  law  not  only 
actually  to  transport  lottery  tickets  and 
circulars  from  State  to  State,  but  also  to 
do  acts  which  would  amount  to  a  con- 
spiracy having  that  transportation  as  its 


object  and  intention,  the  case  against 
the  directors,  stockholders,  and  agents 
of  the  Honduras  Lottery  Company  was 
considered  by  the  Government  to  be 
complete.  The  fact  that  pleas  of  guilty 
were  entered  by  those  accused  and  the 
fines  paid  seem  to  show  that  they  also 
believed  that  they  had  no  adequate 
defense.  Thus  a  new,  and  what  we 
may  with  considerable  confidence  hope 
will  prove  to  be  a  final,  victory  over  the 
lottery  forces  has  been  won.  To  quote 
the  concise  comment  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  the  lottery  is  "opposed  to 
good  morals,  and,  like  the  race-track  evil, 
breeds  only  indolence,  degeneration,  and 
crime.  The  Government's  successful 
crusade  against  the  lottery  is  a  matenal 
gain  for  public  decency  and  social  prog- 
ress." 

^.        .  .     ....       The  Legislature  of 

"'r^^afSt""  Missouri,  with  the 
formal  executive 
approval  ^of  Governor  Folk,  has  estab- 
lished a  precedent  of  very  doubtful 
character  through  the  enactment  of  a 
law  requiring  civic  leagues  and  similar 
organizations  not  only  to  file  full  state- 
ments of  their  campaign  contributions 
and  disbursements  (to  which  no  one 
could  take  any  reasonable  exception),  but 
to  publish  the  names  of  their  informants 
and  the  .entire  information  upon  which 
their  recommendations  to  vote*  either 
for  or  against  candidates  may  be  based. 
The  bill  likewise  brings  such  organiza-  . 
tions  within  the  provisions  of  the  libel 
act,  as  applied  to  newspapers,  and  en- 
deavors to  make  them  as  fully  responsi-  . 
ble  for  their  utterances  as  newspapers. 
The  bill  is  primarily  aimed  at  the  Kan- 
sas City  Civic  League,  which  for  some 
years  past  has  exercised  a  wholesome 
influence  in  that  community  through  its 
criticism  of  the  records  of  public  officials 
and  through  its  investigation  of  the 
character  and  antecedents  of  candidates 
for  public  office.  If  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri is  successful  in  putting  such  organi- 
zations out  of  business,  or  of  seriously 
curtailing  their  usefulness,  we  may  look 
for  a  general  effort  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the  same  direction,  because  civic 
and  voters*  leagues  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber and   efficiency,   and  are  becoming' 
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riore  and  more  dangerous  to  the  plans 
of  designing  politicians.  Not  that  such 
a  movement  would  in  the  long  run 
be  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  higher 
public  standards,  for  experience  teaches 
that  efforts  to  suppress  publicity  and 
public-spirited  efforts,  even  when  un- 
wisely directed,  fail  of  their  end.  The 
St  Joseph  (Missouri)  Press  very  aptly 
describes  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
that  State  when  it  declares  that  Mis- 
souri "  now  exacts  more  of  the  independ- 
ent voters  and  of  those  who  insist  on 
decency  in  politics  than  it  does  of  the 
parties  who  alternate  in  running  things." 
Why  Governor  Folk,  who  has  gener- 
ally so  excellent  a  record,  should  sign 
a  bill  of  this  character  is  at  present  inex- 
plicable, although  his  apologists  maintain 
that  he  has  decided  to  sacrifice  the 
Kansas  City  Civic  League  in  order  to 
secure  the  passage  of  some  special  meas- 
ures that  he  has  advocated  in  the  extra 
session  of  the  Missouri  Legislature,  the 
advocates  of  the  Anti-Civic  League  Bill 
having  threatened  all  the  bills  of  mem- 
bers who  might  oppose  their  bill,  and  it 
b  understood  that  they  carried  their 
threats  to  the  Governor.  His  making  a 
law  of  a  measure  intended  to  curtail  the 
usefulness  of  an  organization  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  which,  r^^ardless  of 
party,  are  Folk  men,  is  perhaps  the  price 
he  has  had  to  pay  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  other  and  excellent  legislative 
measures. 


Miaaaari  Legislation 


These     measures 


^issaart  ;^«'««^"      give  an  admirable 
Permanent  Results  of     r,,     ^    ^  ^   . 

Reform    ^  lUustration  of  the 

permanent  results 
effected  by  what  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  "  reform  wave "  of  recent 
years.  Governor  Folk  was  carried  into 
office  two  years,  ago  by  an  outburst 
of  moral  indignation  against  the  old  cor- 
rupt machine.  The  Legislature  elected 
at  that  time  reflected  the  popular  senti- 
ment A  stringent  law  against  race- 
track gambling  was  enacted,  a  maximum 
freight  rate  bill  adopted,  and  several  other 
reform  measures  passed.  The  Senate, 
however,  half  of  whose  members  held 
over  from  the  old  regime,  blocked  much 
salutary  legislation.  The  reactionary 
element  was  largely  got  rid  of  in  last 


year's  election,  and  under  the  Governor's 
leadership  a  remarkable  series  of  pro- 
gressive measures  became  laws.  The 
race-track  gamblers  had  prepared  to 
evade  the  statute  by  telephoning  the 
bets  out  of  the  State.  The  Legislature 
blocked  this  subterfuge.  It  enacted  a 
general  State  primary  law ;  a  law  to  make 
professional  lobbying  a  felony  except  on 
registration  and  publicity  ;  a  law  reduc- 
ing passenger  fares  to  two  cents  a  mile ; 
a  law  making  the  operation  of  bucket- 
shops  a  felony ;  a  stringent  child  labor 
law  ;  a  law  to  prevent  brewers  and  dis- 
tillers from  owning  saloons ;  and  a  law 
•to  permit  municipalities  to  regulate  the 
charges  of  public  service  corporations. 
Two  important  constitutional  amend- 
ments were  submitted — one  to  separate 
the  sources  of  State  and  local  revenue, 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  the  antiquated 
personal  property  tax  for  State  purposes ; 
the  other  to  provide  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  Exasperated  by  the  refusal 
of  the  United  States  Senate  to  submit  a 
Constitutional  amendment  to  provide  for 
the  popular  election  of  Senators,  the  Leg- 
islature adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  convocation  of  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. As  the  regular  session  of  the 
Legislature  proved  too  short  for  the 
legislative  programme  outlined  in  his 
message,  Governor  Folk  called  a  special 
session  to  complete  the  work.  It  was  at 
this  special  session  that  the  act  for  the 
reg'ilation  of  rates  of  public  service  cor- 
porations was  passed.  All  things  Con- 
sidered, this  was  probably  the  most  im- 
portant act  of  the  session,  and  it  was 
most  strenuously  resisted  by  the  lobby. 
That  the  public  service  corporations  were 
unable  to  compass  its  defeat  is  testimony 
to  the  rapid  advance  of  really  represent- 
ative government  m  Missouri.  Before 
the  popular  uprising  which  began  with 
Mr.  Folk's  attack  on  the  St  Louis  boo- 
dlers  while  he  was  Circuit  Attorney  for 
that  city,  such  legislation  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question.  Throughout  the 
sessions  the  once  powerful  brewery  inter- 
ests were  on  the  defensive.  A  bill  to 
grant  ward  option  to  cities  passed  the 
House,  and  would  have  passed  the  Sen- 
ate had  not  an  error  in  it  been  discov- 
ered too  late  in  the  session  to  allow 
remedying.     Thus   the   moral   impetus 
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that  Missouri — in  common  with  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  country — ^has  received  in 
recent  years  has  left  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  institutions  of  the  State.  Even 
should  the  people  again  become  absorbed 
in  business  so  that  a  political  let-down 
should  come,  the  old  conditions  can 
never  be  restored.    . 


The  Recount 
Bill 


We  gave  last  week  some 
reasons  why  we  regard  the 
bill  providing  for  a  recount 
of  the  votes  cast  in  the  Mayoralty  elec- 
tion in  New  York  a  year  ago  last  fall  as 
unreasonable  and  unjust.  A  hearing  on 
tiiis  bill  -was  held  last  week  by  Acting 
Mayor  McGowan,  in  the  absence  of 
Mayor  McClellan.  Mn  McGowan *s  veto 
of  the  bill  is  reinforced  by  a  paper  ad- 
dressed to  the  New  York  Legislature  by 
Mayor  McClellan,  which  is  characterized 
by  that  sort  of  clearness  and  vigor  that 
is  bom  of  a  healthy  moral  indignation. 
This  protest  emphasizes  one  feature  of 
the  bill  which  deserves  more  emphasis 
than  we  laid  upon  it  last  week.  To 
secure  a  recount  the  applicant  must,  in 
twenty  days  after  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
call  for  such  recount,  designate  the  dis- 
tricts' in  which  he  wishes  the  recount 
to  be  had,  and  give  bonds  to  pay  the 
expense  //*  the  result  of  the  election  is 
.  khchanged,  ■  In  this  provision  there  is 
a:  triple  injustice.  It  is  primarily  unjust 
becaiisiB  it  treats  the  office  as  a  personal 
perquisite,  not  as  a  public  trust,  and  the 
parties  principally "  interested  as  Mr. 
McClellan  and  Mr.  Hearst,  not  as  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  York.  If  the 
previous  count  was  so  inadequate  that 
public  interests  demand  a  recount,  it 
should  be  paid  for  ^out  of  the  public 
treasury.  To  offer  a  recount  to  a  candi- 
date who  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  it  and 
refuse  it  to  one  who  cannot  afford  to  haz- 
ard its  expense  is  un-American  and  un- 
just. It  does  not  provide  for  a  complete 
recount,  nor  for  a  recount  in  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  there  is  some  evidence  of 
fraud  or  irregularity,  but  in  those  dis- 
tricts and  those  alone  which  one  of  the 
candidates  may  choose  for  that  purpose. 
Thus,  Mr.  Hearst  may  select  the  districts 
in  which  Mr.  McClellan  has  a  majority 
of  three  or  four  to  one,  and  in  which, 


therefore,  presumptively,  the  irregulari- 
ties in  the  McClellan  ballots  would 
be  in  the  same  proportion.  But  Mr. 
McClellan  cannot  demand  a  correspond- 
ing recount  in  the  Hearst  districts  with- 
out giving  a  bond  to  pay  the  expenses 
if  the  result  of  the  election  is  unchanged. 
That  is,  Mr.  McClellan  must  give  a  bond 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  any  recanvass  he 
calls  for  in  order  to  make  the  entire  recan- 
vass adequate,  if  the  result  of  the  recan- 
vass shows  that  he  was  legally  elected. 
Finally,  the  bill,  as  we  have  heretofore 
pointed  out,  enables  Mr.  Hearst,  without 
offering  any  evidence  whatever  of  fraud, 
to  involve  his  successful  opponent  in  a 
process  of  litigation  which  can  be  made 
absolutely  ruinous  to  any  one  but  a 
multi-millionaire : 

If  the  contestant  should  demand  a  recan- 
vass of  the  vote  in  one  thousand  election  dis> 
tricts,  each  district  is  a  separate  proceeding, 
and  all  can  be  carried  on  simultaneously. 
The  cost  of  being  represented  by  counsel  at 
each  of  these  proceedings  is  an  item  which 
any  other  than  a  very  rich  man  must  seri- 
ously consider  when  aspiring  for  public 
office  if  legislation  of  this  sort  is  to  prevail. 
Is  it  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  drive  an  offi- 
cial out  of  office  at  the  instance  of  a  man 
whose  financial  resources  are  unlimited  ? 

To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one 
answer.  In  our  judgment,  this  recount  • 
bill  is  fundamentally  and  incurably  bad. 
Certainly  in  its  present  form  it  is  inher- 
ently unjust.  When  the  bill  goes  back 
to  the  Legislature,  no  legislator  should 
vote  for  it  without  first  giving  Mr. 
McClellan's  protest  a  careful  and  un- 
prejudiced consideration  ;  and  Governor 
Hughes,  who  has  called  for  a  recount 
bill — not  necessarily  for  Ihis  one — "  as  a 
simple  act  of  justice,"  will  9we  it  to  him- 
self and  to  his  friends,  if  this  bill  comes 
before  him,  to  return  it  to  the  Legisla- 
ture with  his  objections,  or  to  explain  to 
his  supporters  how  such  a  measure  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  simplest  and  most 
fundamental  principles  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing. 


Some     official     corre- 

Railwayllerger  ^pondence  between 
Governor  Guild,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  President  Mellen,  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Company,  has  made  public 
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the  fact  that  by  the  consolidation  or 
merger  of  that  railway  and  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  railway  transporta- 
tion in  the  six  New  England  States — 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island — will  hereafter  be  controlled  by 
one  great  corporation.  President  Mel- 
len,  in  urging  upon  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, through  its  Governor,  the  union 
of  these  two  railways,  says :  "  No  stock 
has  been  or  will  be  issued  in  connection 
with  this  purchase  against  which  a 
charge  of  stock-watering  or  inflation  can 
lie.  For  every  share  of  New  Haven 
stock  issued  will  represent  a  share  of 
Boston  and  Maine  retired,  and  no  capi- 
tal will  be  outstanding  on  which  divi- 
dends roust  be  paid  more  than  at  the 
present  time."  President  Mellen  advises 
the -merger  on  the  ground  that  the  inter- 
ests of  New  England  can  best  be  pro- 
tected against  outside  selfish  control  by 
consolidating  in  one  efficient  manage- 
ment all  the  New  England  railway  busi- 
ness. A  single  management  also,  he 
points  out,  can  offer  the  travelers  in  the 
New  England  States  facilities  of  through 
trains  and  intimate  connections  which 
cannot  be  maintained  by  different  cor- 
porations, however  harmonious  they  may 
be.  In  our  judgment,  the  merger  is  a 
wise  one,  and  we  hope  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts will  permit  it  to  be  carried 
through.  President  Mellen  is  undoubt? 
edly  right  in  his  belief  that  the  interest 
of  travelers,  of  shippers,  and  of  investors 
can  be  better  protected  and  more  effi- 
ciently maintained  by  one  great  railway 
corporation  than  by  numbers  of  compet- 
ing corporations.  The  Outlook  has  fre- 
quently asserted  that  protection  of  the 
people  in  their  use  of  the  public  utilities 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  provided 
for  by  either  permitting  or  encouraging 
the  industrial  warfare  of  competition. 
Moreover,  we  welcome  this  merger 
at  this  time  because  it  illustrates  in 
a  very  striking  and  practical  form  the 
necessity  of  government  regulation  of 
railways.  The  six  New  England  States, 
whose  railway  affairs  are  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  new  corporation,  comprise 
an  area  of  over  sixty-four  thousand 
square  miles — a  greater  territory  than 
that  of  England  and  Wales — and  they 


support  a  population  of  over  six  millions 
of  people.  The  consolidated  corpora- 
tion will  represent,  in  its  own  issue  of 
stock  and  in  the  stock  of  constituent 
railway  companies  previously  acquired 
by  lease  or  purchase,  many  tens  of 
millions  of  legitimately  invested  capital. 
The  prosperity  of  New  England  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  prosperity  of 
her  railways.  No  reasonable  man  will 
stop  to  debate  whether  or  not  a  corpo- 
ration dominating  such  vast  interesits 
should  be  subject  to  definite  and  strict 
regulation  by  some  power  of  the  people 
expressed  through  government.  But  this 
great  corporation,  while  nominally  regu- 
lated by  Massachusetts  through  its  char- 
ter, penetrates  five  other  great  States, 
and  no  one  State  Legislature  is  compe- 
tent to  frame  legislation  which  shall  be 
both  just  to  the  corporation  and  ade- 
quately protective  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighboring  States  intimately  con- 
cerned. The  problem  is  too  general 
and  too  complex  for  State  solution.  To 
leave  railways  without  control  as  private 
properties  means  oppression  and  injus- 
tice to  the  people;  to  subject  railways 
to  the  control  of  individual  States  means 
inefficiency  on  the  one  hand,  and  op- 
pression and  injustice  to  the  railways 
on  the  other.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  The  Outlook  believes  that  Federal 
control  of  railways  is  inevitable  and 
desirable,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
most  skillful  and  able  railway  managers 
of  the  country  are  coming  to  the  same 
conclusion. 


The  Wine  Crisis 
in  France 


The  vine-clad  hills  of 
France  figure  poetically 
in  history,  song,  and 
romance,  but  the  news  from  that  region 
lately  has  not  been  in  harmony  with  its 
traditions.  For  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  difficulty  among  the  peasants  in 
disposing  of  their  vintage  at  rates  that 
will  permit  living  on  the  modest  scale  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.  They 
now  seem  to  have  come  unanimously  to 
the  decision  that  their  grievance  has 
reached  a  stage  that  calls  for  immediate 
redress  and  remedy ;  and  as  Frenchmen, 
much  like  Americans  and  Englishmen, 
are   inclined    to   hold   the   Government 
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responsible  when  things  go  wrong,  the 
vine-growers  of  southern  France  in  the 
region  of  the  H^rault,  the  Aude,  and  the 
eastern  Pjrrenees  have  demanded  in  no 
uncertain  language  that  the  Government 
take  legislative  and  administrative  meas- 
ures for  repressing  adulteration  of  wines 
as  the  first  step  toward  securing  a  reason- 
able price  for  the  natural  product.  The 
peasants  probably  are  aware  that  there 
are  already  a  number  of  laws  on  the 
statute-book  against  adulteration  and 
"  blending  "  of  wines,  but  they  also  prob- 
ably know  that  these  laws  have  not  been 
rigidly  enforced.  They  now  demand 
the  application  of  "  the  red-hot  iron  to 
the  ulcer"  and  "absolute  suppression 
of  all  vinous  beverages  other  than  per- 
fectly natural  wine."  Moreover — and  this 
is  the  most  serious  phase  of  the  matter — 
they  have  not  been  content  merely  with 
formulating  radical  demands.  They  went 
further,  and  threatened  that  unless  the 
Government  granted  these  measures  be- 
fore the  1 0th  of  June  they  would  refuse.to 
pay  taxes.  In  some  cases  the  peasants 
did  not  even  wait  for  the  1 0th  of  June,  but 
refused  to  pay  taxes  to  a  Government 
which  they  hold  has  not  protected  them, 
and  talk  of  resistance  against  collection 
by  force  is  not  uncommon.  The  mottoes 
on  the  banners  at  the  great  meeting  at 
Perpignan,  when  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children 
were  in  line,  bore  such  inscriptions  as, 
"Bread  or  a  Rifle,"  "Bread  for  Our 
Little  Ones,"  "Z^  cri  du  ventre,^^  etc. 
The  situation  evidently  is  a  serious  one 
for  the  Government  as  well*  as  the  wine- 
growers. The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the 
various  "  blendings  "  and  adulterations 
of  wine  which  have  for  years  been  prac- 
ticed in  France,  and  which  have  gravely 
threatened  the  wine  industry^  are  not  the 
only  causes  which  have  tended  to  dimin- 
ish the  income  of  the  honest  producers 
of  natural  vintage.  The  French  work- 
man, for  instance,  especially  in  Paris,  no 
longer  drinks  vin  ordinaire  solely  or 
exclusively  with  his  meals.  Beer  has 
become  a  rival  to  the  national  drink  of 
France,  and  this  fact,  in  connection  with 
a  similar  state  of  affairs  in  other  coun- 
tries formerly  good  customers  for  French 
wines,  has  led  to  a  diminished  demand 
for  wine,  both  for  home  consumption 


and  export.  Pure  food  legislation,  par- 
ticularly in  England  and  the  United 
States,  has  also  tended  to  decrease  the 
export  of  French  wines ;  while,  in  addition 
to  these  causes,  Algeria,  formerly  an 
importer  of  the  French  product,  has  now 
become  a  competitor,  and  produces 
annually  two  hundred  millions  of  gallons 
of  wine  which  are  admitted  free  of  duty 
in  France.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  without 
significance  in  this  disturbed  condition 
of  the  wine  industry  of  France  that  the 
past  week  has  witnessed  a  consultation 
between  Ambassador  Jusserand  and 
Secretary  Root  at  Washington  in  regard 
to  an  agreement  between  France  and 
America  regulating  tariff  duties.  The 
French  Govefnment  is  evidently  bestir- 
ring itself  to  meet  as  promptly  and  as 
best  it  can  the  demands  of  the  situation 
which  has  become  acute  in  3outhem 
France. 


Irish  Affairs 


The  British  Premier  form- 


ally withdrew  the  Irish 
Bill  last  week,  expressing  his  belief  that 
it  would  have  been  better  if  the  Irish 
people  had  given  the  details  of  the  meas- 
ure greater  attention.  It  is  apparent  that 
both  the  Government  and  Mr.  Redmond 
were  misled  and  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  outburst  of  adverse  sentiment  in  Ire- 
land. That  this  sentiment  was  treated 
entirely  by  Irish  priests  who  objected  to 
the  bill  because  it  put  education  under 
the  control  of  laymen  seems  hardly  prob- 
able, although  undoubtedly  the  influence 
of  the  priests  had  much  to  do  with  the 
action  of  the  Convention. '  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  condition  of  education  is  one 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  situation  in 
Ireland,  and  the  British  Government  was 
sincerely  desirous  of  raising  its  stand- 
ards and  making  it  more  efficient  by 
putting  it  under  the  control  of  Irish  lay- 
men. It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
real  condition  of  affairs  in  the  island. 
The  Prime  Minister  declared  in  Par- 
liament last  week  that  it  was  "very 
satisfactory' ;"  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
reported  that  in  several  counties  a  good 
deal  of  disorder  exists,  that  agitation  is 
spreading  throughout  the  south  and  west, 
and  that  a  new  agrarian  movement  of 
great  vigor  will  soon  sweep  the  whole 
country.   Reports  of  disorders  in  various 
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localities  must  not  be  taken,  however,  as 
indicating  a  serious  condition  in  a  coun- 
try which  finds  the  picturesque  expres- 
sion of  its  energy  in  outbreaks  the 
importance  of  which  are  very  easily  over- 
stated. Very  substantial  progress  has 
been'  made  toward  the  betterment  of 
Irish  conditions  during  the  past  few 
years.  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  has  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  country,  and 
his  work  for  agrarian  reform  is  already 
showing  marked  results.  The  revival  of 
the  language  and  the  old  literature,  the 
attempt  to  deepen  interest  in  a  national 
drama  and  in  the  expression  of  the 
ancient  ideals  and  mood  of  the  Celtic 
spirit  and  temperament  through  the  work 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Yeats,  although  not 
very  deep-rooted  in  the  interest  of  the 
Irish  as  a  people,  are  significant  of  the 
passing  of  the  age  of  exclusive  concen- 
tration in  political  agitation  and  the 
diffusion  of  Irish  interests  over  a  broader 
surface  of  life.  The  most  belligerent 
supporters  of  the  present  agitation 
seem  to  be  Irish-Americans,  some  of 
whom  are  gesticulating  with  great  energy 
at  the  British  Government,  and  saying 
all  sorts  of  things  provocative  of  blood 
and  slaughter.  Some  of  these  gentlemen 
are  undoubtedly  sincere ;  others  belong 
to  the  ancient  and  honorable  order  of 
professional  warriors  who  have  never 
drawn  a  sword  except  in  a  metaphor, 
and  whose  tumultuous  eloquence  leaves 
England  undisturbed  and  hardly  raises 
a  smile  in  this  country. 


New  York  and  the   whole 

Cel^raHon  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  congratu- 
lated that  the  celebration  of 
the  tercentenary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  River  by  Henry  Hudson,  and 
the  centenary  of  the  use  of  steam  as  a 
means  of  navigation  for  the  first  time  by 
Robert  Fulton,  did  not  take  the  form  of 
an  exposition.  It  is,  happily,  to  be  en- 
tirely free  from  commercial  features  and 
to  take  on  a  purely  historical  and  pic- 
torial character.  The  Outlook  has  re- 
ported from  time  to  time  various  features 
which  will  give  the  celebration  a  unique 
and  characteristic  form  and  fitly  recall 
to  the  eye  the  voyage  of  the  Half 
Moon  and  that  of  the  Clermont.    The 


city  of  New  York,  the  focal  point  of  the 
celebration,  is  to  build  a  Hudson  Memo- 
rial Bridge  across  the  Spu)rten  Duyvil 
Creek  at  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan 
Island,  at  an  expense  of  three  millions 
of  dollars,  and  this  bridge  will  not  only 
be  a  historical  but  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  it  will  also  be  an  artistic  monument. 
It  is  proposed  also  to  add  to  the  park 
system  of  the  city  a  beautiful  bit  of  land, 
seventy-five  acres  in  extent,  on  Inwood 
Hill,  a  point  from  which  the  course  of 
both  boats  can  be  seen  to  a  great  dis- 
tance up  the  river.  A  plan  has  been 
presented  which  involves  action  by  the 
State,  but  in  a  very  modest  way — an 
appropriation  of  $125,000  for  a  public 
park  at  Verplanck's  Point  in  Westchester 
County,  which,  like  Inwood,  commands  a 
noble  view  of  the  river.  This  land  has 
many  Revolutionar>'  associations.  It  was 
the  site  of  Fort  Lafayette;  it  was  the 
point  at  which  Washington  received 
Count  Rochambeau  in  1872 ;  and  it  was 
the  site  of  the  King's  Ferry,  of  which 
the  colonists  made  effective  ^use  against 
the  British  troops.  The  Hudson  is  the 
great  water  highway  for  the  whole  State ; 
and  the  commemoration  of  its  discovery 
and  the  development  of  its  utility  inaugu- 
rated by  the  use  of  steam  are  matters  of 
as  much  interest  to  Erie  County  as  to  the 
County  of  New  York. 


Should  Franchises   be 
Capitalized  ? 

In  the  suit  testing  the  validity  of  the 
Eighty-Cent  Gas  Law  of  New  York  is 
involved  the  fundamental  question  as  to 
the  capitalization  of  franchises.  On  the 
answer  to  that  question  depends,  not 
only  the  price  that  the  people  of  New 
York  shall  pay  for  their  gas,  but  also  the 
power  which  the  State  may  have  in  regu- 
lating the  rates  charged  by  monopolies 
possessing  special  franchises. 

The  issue  arose  in  this  way  :  After  a 
legislative  investigation  into  the  affairs 
of  the  so-called  Gas  Trust,  a  law  was 
passed  fixing  the  maximum  rate  which 
the  Company  could  charge  at  eighty 
cents  a  thousand  feet.  The  Consoli- 
dated Ga§  Company  at  once  declared 
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that  this  was  unconstitutional,  because 
it  made  it  impossible  for  it  to  earn  a 
reasonable  income  from  its  property; 
in  other  words,  that  it  was  confiscatory. 
That  all  depends,  was  the  answer  to  the 
Company,  on  the  amount  of  capital  on 
which  you  compute  your  percentage  of 
profit.  This  brought  up  immediately 
the  question  of,  what  constituted  the 
capital  of  the  Company.  With  a  given 
income,  the  larger  that  capital  was  shown 
to  be  the  smaller  became  the  percentage 
of  that  income.  The  Company  declared 
that  part  of  the  value  of  its  capital  was 
the  value  of  its  franchise. 

The  case  may  be  put  this  way :  The 
Company  obtains  from  the  city  the  right 
to  lay  mains  in  the  streets.  That  right 
is  of  great  value  ;  but  it  has  value  only 
because  it  is  utilized — that  is,  because 
there  are  mains  in  the  street  and  there 
is  a  gas  plant.  The  plant  and  the  pipes, 
therefore,  give  the  value  to  that  special 
franchise.  The  law  of  the  State,  more- 
over, recognizes  that  the  franchise  is  a 
part  of  the  real  estate  of  the  company 
by  taxing  it  as  such.  The  plant  and 
the  pipes  are  assessed,  not  merely  at 
their  intrinsic  value  as  pipes  and  plant, 
but  also  at  the  value  they  have  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  of  their  connection  with  the 
streets.  Apparently  the  law  of  New 
York  State,  and  indeed  any  law  which 
taxes  franchises,  confirms  the  contention 
of  the  Company  ;  for  if  the  Company  is 
taxed  on  the  franchise  value  of  its  prop- 
erty, it  seems  as  it  it  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  include  that  franchise  value  in  the 
amount  of  capital  on  which  it  may  earn 
a  reasonable  income. 

The  case  is  not  so  clear,  however, 
when  it  is  considered  from  another  point 
of  view.  What  gives  value  to  the  fran- 
chise of  a  gas  company  ?  The  right  to 
charge  a  certain  rate  for  gas.  If  the 
company  sold  gas  at  one  dollar,  the  fran- 
chise would  have  a  certain  exchangeable 
value ;  if,  with  the  same  plant  and  oper- 
ating exixnses,  it  could  sell  gas  at  two 
dollars,  the  franchise  would  increase 
enormously  in  value.  Now,  since  the 
value  of  the  franchise  is  determined  by 
the  rates,  it  is  arguing  in  a  circle  to  say 
that  the  rates  should  be  determined  by 
the  value  of  the  franchise.  In  other 
wortls,  since  the  State  cannot  i^educe  the 


rates  at  all  without  reducing  the  value  of 
the  franchise,  to  count  that  value  a  part 
of  the  capital  is  to  put  the  company  in 
a  position  in  which  it  can  defy  all  State 
regulation  of  rates ;  for  as  soon  as  fran- 
chise value  is  considered  capital,  no  re- 
duction can  be  made  in  the  rates  without 
impairing  capital,  and  that  is  confisca- 
tory. In  brief,  by  this  means  a  privilege 
granted  for  the  public  benefit  is  trans- 
formed into  an  irrevocable  right  which 
may  be  maintained  even  against  the 
public  interest.  It  is  not  to  the  point  to 
say  that  denial  of  the  right  of  the  com- 
pany to  get  an  income  from  its  franchise 
values  is  denial  of  right  to  an  income 
from  investment,  for  the  franchise  value 
is  not  an  investment  unless  it  has  been 
fully  paid  for.  The  fact  that  it  has  been 
taxed  only  indicates  that  the  people  have 
attempted  to  get  a  very  small  percentage 
on  a  valuable  right  which  is  theirs.  If 
rates  were  reduced  to  the  point  where 
they  represented  a  fair  return  on  the 
actual  investment  and  the  normal  in- 
crease in  real  estate  values,  the  franchise 
would  have  no  exchangeable  value,  and 
therefore  there  would  be  nothing  to  tax 
but  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  property. 

The  courts  have  not  finally  passed 
upon  the  question  ;  but  if  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  should  finally 
decide  that  a  sixxial  franchise  is  a  piece 
of  property  to  be  included  in  capital 
account,  we  do  not  see  what  power 
would  be  left  to  the  Government  to 
regulate  rates. 


School-boy  English 

About  this  time,  as  the  old  almanacs 
might  say,  expect  disturbances  of  the 
F^nglish  language.  This  is  the  season 
for  college  entrance  examinations.  Al- 
though the  linguistic  disorders  that  mani- 
fest themselves  during  this  period  seem 
whim.sical  and  subject  to  no  law,  they 
can  be  classified.  Like  the  changes  of 
the  weather,  which  seem  to  be  but 
vagaries,  they  can  to  some  degree  be 
predicted.  Even  the  irregularities  of 
the  sub-freshman  mind  have  some  aspects 
of  regularity. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  A  Report  on 
the  Fjcaminations  in  English  for  Adrais- 
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sion  to  Harvard  College,"  three  instruct- 
ors in  English  at  Harvard  have  pre- 
pared an  interesting  and  useful  analysis 
of  the  amusing  blunders  which  the  aspi- 
rants for  the  honor  of  belonging  to  Har- 
vard periodically  commit.'  Only  a  writer 
with  a  genius  for  the  grotesque  could 
compound  such  products  as  those  which 
these  youths  turn  off  without  a  thought. 
Witness  this  sentence : 

Antonio  is  direct,  a  little  harsh,  and  yet 
his  friendship  for  I3assanio  and  Bassanio's 
love  for  him  are  characters  that  no  one  who 
has  read  the  play  cannot  help  from  recom- 
mending it  witn  the  highest  praise. 

And  who  but  a  genius  or  a  sub-fresh- 
man would  have  the  instinct  to  see  the 
perfect  appropriateness  of  a  wide-split 
infinitive  in  such  a  sentence  as  this  ? 

Johnson  finally  acquired  enough  money  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  his  door,  and  to  occasion- 
ally, if  not  often,  lie  in  bed  in  the  morning. 

These  sentences  and  others,  as  unlike 
them  as  they  are  unlike  each  other,  are 
caused,  according  to  the  pamphlet,  by 
ineffective  training  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric.  They  constitute  one  group  of 
errors.  Another  group  reveals  bad  train- 
ing in  English  idiom.  Some  of  the 
mistakes  in  this  category  make  one  fancy 
that  immigrants  are  assailing  the  gates 
of  Harvard  in  large  numbers.  No  one 
but  an  instructor  in  English  would  ex- 
pect American  youths  to  write  such  sen- 
tences as  these :  "  He  succeeded  to  keep 
it  secret,"  "For  this  manly  act  King 
Arthur  bestowed  Gareth  with  knight- 
hood." 

Errors  in  spelling  of  course  form  a 
group  by  themselves.  Recently  there 
has  been  cultivated  in  some  quarters  a 
spirit  of  indulgence  for  mistakes  of  this 
sort.  In  the  list  of  misspelled  words  as 
printed  in  the  pamphlet  a  few  will  be 
recognized  as  borrowed  by  the  writers 
from  the  list  of  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board.  The  spelling  'Ltho"  and  even 
"  thot "  (for  "  thought ")  may  be  regarded 
as  not  erroneous  but  merely  *'  simple." 
The  spelling  of  other  words,  however, 
may  be  called  simple  in  another  sense. 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  most  common  errors 
in  spelling:  Alright,  altho,  cheif,  decis- 

•  A  Report  on  the  Examinations  in  English  for 
Admission  to  Harvard  College.  June.  I90r,.  By  C.  N. 
(ireenough,  F.  W.  C.  Hersey,  C.  R.  Nutter,  Instnict- 
f»rs  in  English  at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Fublisbed  by  the  University,  19()7.    J'rice,  15c. 


sion,  dicing  (for  dying),  differant,  dis- 
cribe,  dissapeared,  dissapoint,  exagerate, 
.finaly,  french,  godess,  grammer,  inde- 
pendant,  infinate,  insistant,  interlectual, 
it^s,  latin  (which  has  the  variants  Laten, 
Latten,  and  Lattin),  lead  (for  led),  litter- 
ary,  loose  (for  lose),  noticable,  phamplet, 
planed  (for  planned),  posess,  predjudice, 
principal  (for  principle),  principle  (for 
principal),  privelage,  proffession,  prom- 
missed,  recieve,  rythum  (and  various 
other  substitutes  for  rhythm),  sentance, 
seperate,  shepard,  shepheard,  supprise, 
tho,  thot  (for  thought),  to  (for  too), 
throughly,  thru,  villian,  written  That 
these  mistakes  would  generally  be 
avoided  by  the  adoption  of  "  simplified 
spelling"  is  not  clear.  Indeed,  these 
candidates  for  entrance  to  college  incline 
rather  to  complicated  spelling.  'There 
is  little  sympathy  for  the  simplification 
of  spelling  shown,  for  instance,  in  the 
form  "  hieiniousness.'*  The  only  organi- 
zation that  would  really  meet  the  need 
of  these  writers  would  be  a  Board  for 
Spelling  as  You  Please.  One  can  almost 
see  Psyche  transformed  into  Proteus  as 
she  appears  in  these  guises:  Physche, 
Physh,  Pyche,  Syche,  Physyce,  Psyce, 
Physic. 

Some  of  the  instances  of  punctuation 
which  the  examiners  regard  as  erroneous 
might  be  defended.  Even  a  sub-fresh- 
man might  be  allowed  to  disagree  with 
these  Harvard  instructors  who  mark  as 
erroneous,  "  Macbeth  was  brave,  daring 
and  noble."  The  more  serious  examples 
of  error  in  punctuation,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  be  manifestations  of  con- 
fusion in  thought. 

A  separate  grouping  is  made  of  those 
sentences  which  betray  paucity  of  vocab- 
ulary or  mistakes  in  the  meanings  of 
words.  **  Imagine,"  writes  one  young 
man,  '*  how  severe  a  blow  feels  when 
your  only  amiability  is  abducted  in  a 
manner  as  Jessica  was  taken."  And  an- 
other in  his  excitement  declares :  **  Shy- 
lock  was  so  blinded  by  his  thirst  for 
revenge  that  he  bit  off  his  own  nose." 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  whirlwind 
English,  however,  which  are  due  simply 
to  whirlwind  thinking.  Confused  sen- 
tences are  the  natural  product  of  a  con- 
fused state  of  mind.  If  ideas  are  not 
separated   into  units,  reduced  to  order. 
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and  made  to  assume  the  positions  which 
their  importance  or  unimportance  justi- 
fies, the  expression  of  those  ideas  will 
lack  unity,  coherence,  and  proper  em- 
phasis. It  is  disturbance  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  disturbance  of  the  forms  of 
language  that  is  discernible  in  such  sen- 
tences as  these : 

Bassanio  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  and 
he  was  also  on  the  Rialto  a  great  deal  of  the 
time. 

The  Johnson  Club  was  a  club  composed 
of  such  men  as  Johnson,  Steele,  Boswell, 
Goldsmith,  Reynolds  and  others,  the  purpose  • 
of  it  was  to  get  together  at  a  quite  social 
gathering  and  discuss  literary  topics,  and 
this  kind  of  thing  was  in  those  days  as  bene- 
ficial as  the  great  libraries  of  today,  because 
the  best  wits  of  the  day  gathered  there  and 
talked  over  the  social  conditions,  that  pre- 
vailed at  that  time,  and  the  fact  that  John- 
.son  was  a  member  ought  to  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  any  one  that  it  was  a  success,  for 
nowhere  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was 
there  ever  a  greater  conversationalist  than  he. 

Godfrey  Cass  was  called  away  from  a  nice 
time  where  his  loved  Nancy  was  together 
with  the  doctor  by  Silas  Marner  who  had 
found  Godfrey's  daughter  in  his  home  instead 
of  his  gold. 

Havmg  reared  his  daughter  and  having 
tried  to  inculcate  in  her,  the  loftiest  ideals  of 
his  race,  it  is  sad  to  gaze  upon  him  after  her 
elopement. 

Scott's  poems  appeal  to  me,  because  they 
are  quite  probable,  good  rythum  and  sound 
plot. 

The  Club  served  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  one  another  also  knit  them  together 
closely  and  to  punish  each  others  faults. 

In  order  to  straighten  out  a  boy's  Eng- 
lish it  seems  necessary  to  straighten  out 
his  brain. 

Errors  in  writing  paragraphs  and  whole 
compositions,  though  as  whimsical  as 
errors  in  writing  single  words,  phrases, 
and  sentences,  can  also  be  classified. 
They  cannot,  for  lack  of  space,  be  illus- 
trated here.  The  authors  of  the  pam- 
phlet offer  this  urgent  advice  to  every 
boy  who  takes  entrance  examinations : 
first,  to  think  out  the  course  his  answer 
is  to  take  and  to  jot  down  a  heading  or 
a  sub-heading  for  each  of  his  principal 
points ;  then  to  allow  one-fifth  of  his 
time  for  a  careful  revision  of  his  first 
draft.  The  observance  of  this  advice 
would  save  many  a  candidate  from  down- 
right failure. 

For  pure  ignorance  there  is  no  cure 
but  instruction.     It  seems  as  if,  for  some 


of  the  boys  who  try  to  pass  the  English 
examination,  the  books  on  which  they  are 
examined,  we  re  indeed,  as  the  boys  fre- 
quently term  them,  "  proscribed  books." 
Strange  infofmation  is  imparted  in  some 
of  their  answers: 

Addison  passed  his  early  life  in  the  place 
in  which  he  was  born.  It  was  situated  a 
little  way  from  Harvard  College  on  what  was 
then  called  Tory's  Row.  He  was  educated 
by  a  private  tutor,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
entered  Harvard  College. 

I  like  Shakespeare  very  well,  and  have 
read  most  of  his  Waverley  Novels. 

Gareth  was  the  youngest  son  of  King  Lot 
and  Queen  Belladonna. 

If  ability  to  write  clear,  forcible, 
smooth  English  were  nothing  more  than 
an  accomplishment,  these  errors  would 
be  merely  amusing ;  but  it  is  more  than 
that.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  form  of  cap- 
ital. The  civil  engineer  who  can  describe 
a  plan  so  that  it  is  easily  understood, 
the  business  man  who  can  write  a  terse, 
unambiguous  letter,  the  lawyer  who  can 
make  a  plea  or  cite  a  case  in  concise  and 
clear  language,  has  a  great  economic 
advantage  over  those  of  his  fellows  who 
are  deficient  in  the  power  of  expression. 
Since  language  is  thus  an  instrument 
applicable  to  almost  every  occupation, 
skill  in  the  use  of  language  is  not  a 
mere  accomplishment ;  it  is  a  possession 
of  the  greatest  practical  value.  The 
boys,  therefore,  who,  after  completing  the  * 
course  in  a  secondary  school,  can  be 
guilty  of  such  errors  as  are  recorded  in 
this  pamphlet  are  ill  equipped  for  serv- 
iceable lives.  Some  of  them  will  have 
further  training  in  college  ;  but  most  of 
them  go  from  school  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood. To  such  the  failure  of  the  school 
in  the  teaching  of  English  will  mean 
limitation,  restriction,  bondage,  through- 
out their  lives. 

Some  of  their  errors  these  boys  will 
outgrow.  Errors  of  ignorance  will  dis- 
appear with  increased  knowledge.  Errors 
in  spelling  and  in  other  arbitrary  aspects 
of  English  may  diminish  with  further 
practice.  But  errors  due  to  confusion 
in  mind  are  more  serious,  because  they 
are  fundamental.  More  boys  will  write 
well,  and  be  therefore  better  equipped 
for  life,  when  teachers  of  English  recog- 
nize their  duty  of  training  their  pupils  in 
right  ways  of  thinking. 
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A  Chapter  of  Experi- 
ence 

A  number  of  correspondents  have 
written  asking  me  to  explain  what  I  mean 
by  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  they 
wish  a  clear  definition  of  the  relation 
which  I  suppose  exists  between  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  and  the  Eternal  and  Infinite 
Spirit  who  is  the  cause  of  all  life,  I  can- 
not comply  with  their  request.  I  have 
no  such  clear  definition  in  my  own  mind, 
and  distrust  all  definitions  offered  by 
others.  It  may  be  important  to  define 
our  religious  experiences  in  intellectual 
forms,  though  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  it  is  so ;  but  it  is  certainly  important 
to  transfuse  our  theological  formulas 
with  vital  experience.  A  religion  that  is 
not  theological  may  be  vague;  but  a 
theology  that  is  not  religious  is  dead. 
And  death  is  worse  than  vagueness.  My 
object  in  this  article  is  not  to  define  the 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  to  state  it  as  a  personal  experience. 

I  was  brought  up  in  a  Puritan  home  ; 
but  of  the  Puritanism  I  read  about  in 
modem  stories  and  essays  I  was  happily 
ignorant.  Children  get  their  earliest 
images  of  God  through  their  parents. 
My  father's  character  is  well  interpreted 
by  the  title  of  one  of  the  best  of  his 
books,  "  Gentle  Measures  in  the  Train- 
ing of  the  Young,"  and  my  grandfather's 
genial  character  made  him  loved  as  well 
as  honored  by  old  and  young  alike.  The 
oldest  deacon  in  the  village  church  in 
his  prayers  always  addressed  God  as 
"  Kind  Parent"  or  "  Indulgent  Parent," 
and  this  was  the  Puritan  portraiture 
with  which  I  was  most  familiar.  God 
was  to  me  awe-inspiring  but  not  dreaded. 
The  thought  of  eternity  also  awakened 
awe  but  no  terror.  I  heard  very  little 
about  hell  and  a  great  deal  about  heaven, 
whither  my  mother  had  gone  when  I  was 
about  seven  years  old.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber the  time  when  God  or  death  or 
eternity  was  to  me  an  object  of  dread. 
But  the  "  Indulgent  Parent "  was  a  long 
way  off.  If  wireless  telegraphy  had  been 
then  invented,  prayer  would  have  seemed 
to  me  a  kind  of  wireless  message  ;  and 
it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  could 
receive  any  answer  except  in  the  form 


of  things  given  or  special  providences 
furnished.  I  believed  in  prayer,  but 
certainly  not  in  inspiration  and  revela- 
tion as  present  experiences. 

Entertaining  some  such  faith  as  this, 
though  beset  by  many  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties, I  began  attending  Plymouth  Church 
just  after  graduating  from  college.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  was  pre-eminently  a 
preacher  of  Christ.  Criticised  for  preach- 
ing to  Theodore  Parker's  congregation, 
and  accused  of  denying,  by  so  doing,  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  he  replied :  "  Could 
Theodore  Parker  worship  my  God  ? 
Christ  Jesus  is  his  name.  All  that  there 
is  of  God  to  me  is  bound  up  in  that 
name.  A  dim  and  shadowy  effluence 
rises  from  Christ,  and  that  I  am  taught 
to  call  the  Father.  A  yet  more  tenuous 
and  invisible  film  of  thought  rises,  and 
that  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  neither  is 
to  me  aught  tangible,  restful,  accessible. 
They  are  to  be  revealed  to  my  knowledge 
hereafter,  but  now  only  to  my  faith.  But 
Christ  stands  as  my  manifest  God.  All 
that  I  know  is  of  him,  and  in  him." 
This  may  be  poor  theology.  I  rather 
think  it  is.  But  Mr.  Beecher  did  not 
preach  theology,  he  preached  religion. 
And  this  well  sums  up  the  religion  that 
he  preached.  Under  the  influence  of 
that  preaching  God  gradually  ceased  to 
be  to  me  an  absentee  God.  Prayer  ceased 
to  be  a  wireless  message.  Inspiration 
and  revelation  ceased  to  be  distant  his- 
torfcal  phenomena.  The  image  of  an 
"  Indulgent  Parent "  far  away  in  the 
center  of  the  universe  was  replaced  by  a 
human  figure.  I  sat  by  his  side  op  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  I  looked 
on  with  youthful  admiration  at  his  cour- 
age as  he  challenged  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  in  the  Temple  courts  at  Jeru- 
salem. A  passionate  longing  to  join 
*  his  companions,  to  do  his  service,  to  win 
his  approval,  to  be  possessed  of  his  spirit, 
took  possession  of  me.  It  took  me  from 
the  law  into  the  ministry ;  from  my  home 
in  the  East  among  my  friends  to  a  par- 
ish in  the  Middle  West  among  absolute 
strangers.  To  do  his  will,  to  teach  his 
truth,  to  live  his  life,  to  possess  his  char- 
acter, has  ever  since  been  my  supreme 
ambition.  I  have  not  always  been  faith- 
ful to  it.  But  I  have  always  been  hap- 
piest when  under  its  control ;  and  it  has 
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gradually  grown  from  a  series  of  con- 
scious purposes  deliberately  framed  and 
formulated  into  an  unconscious  habit, 
often  directing  me  when  I  am  least  con- 
scious of  its  direction. 

Let  me  attempt  to  restate  this  religious 
experience  in  terms  that  may  serve  to 
indicate  my  fellowship  with  others  of  very 
widely  differing  theological  opinions. 
Frederic  Harrison,  the  Positivist,  says  : 
"  As  the  indispensable  need  of  true 
religion  grew  stronger  in  my  mind,  I 
more  and  more  came  to  feel  that  religion 
would  end  in  vague  sentimentality  unless 
it  has  an  object  of  devotion  distinctly 
grasped  by  the  intellect  and  able  to 
kindle  ardent  emotions.*'  To  me  Jesus 
Christ  is  this  object  of  devotion  dis- 
tinctly grasped  by  the  intellect  and  able 
to  kindle  ardent  emotions.  Matthew 
Arnold,  the  literary  agnostic,  says  that 
there  is  a"  Power  not  ourselves  that  makes 
for  righteousness,"  and  that  we  may 
know  that  it  is  so  by  trusting  ourselves 
to  it.  I  have  trusted  myself  to  it,  and  I 
know  that  it  is  so ;  and  this  Power  that 
makes  for  righteousness  is,  in  my  thought, 
the  Power  that  was  in  Christ  when  he 
said,  "  The  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me, 
he  doeth  the  works.''  Adolf  Harnack 
says:  "Without  the  strength  and  the 
activity  of  an  individual,  of  a  personality^ 
nothing  great,  nothing  that  will  bring  us 
farther  on  ourway,can  be  accomplished." 
To  me  Jesus  Christ  is  the  embodied  rep- 
resentative of  that  Personality  in  whom 
and  by  whom  all  that  is  best,  all  that  is 
worthiest  of  joyful  acceptance,  in  human 
achievement  has  been  accomplished  since 
the  world  began.  The  Friends  lay  great 
stress  on  the  '*  Inner  Light,"  or  the 
"  Inward  Voice."  This  Inner  Light 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  that  shines  in  all  luminous 
lives,  pagan,  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  ag- 
nostic, or  Christian,  is  the  light  that 
made  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  the  most 
luminous  life  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
This  Inward  Voice  which  spoke  to  the 
ancient  Hebrew  prophets,  and  to  every 
seer  and  teacher  who  has  ever  spoken 
with  illuminating,  inspiring  eloquence 
since  the  days  when  Moses  interpreted 
it  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  yes,  since 
the  first  days  when  mothers  knew  how 
to  speak  words  of  love  and  counsel  to 


their  children,  is  the  same  Voice  that 
spoke  counsel  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  judgment  in  the  sermons  in  the 
Temple,  and  comfort  in  the  Master's 
conversation  at  the  Last  Supper. 

Do  I  worship  Jesus  Christ  ?  I  might 
almost  say  I  worship  only  him.  All  my 
thoughts  of  God  are  derived  through 
him ;  all  my  experience  of  God  grows 
out  of  my  faith  in  him.  What  is  his 
metaphysical  relation  to  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Spirit  I  do  not  know.  The 
question  does  not  greatly  interest  me. 
To  me  he  is  the  Spirit  of  Humanity  whom 
the  Positivist  reveres,  the  Power  not  our- 
selves whom  the  literary  agnostic  reveres, 
the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  whom 
the  scientific  agnostic  reveres,  the  Inner 
Light  whom  the  Friends  revere,  the 
Jehovah  whom  the  Jews  revere,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  whom  the  Trinitarians  revere. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  he  is  the  supreme  historical 
manifestation  of  this  ever-present  Life 
and  Light  of  man ;  that  he  is,  to  use 
John's  expression,  "that  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked 
upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the 
Word  of  life  ;"  that  he  is  so  much  of  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal  as  can  be  seen  in  a 
human  experience — the  invisible  moist- 
ure of  the  atmosphere  become  a  visible 
cloud,  the  invisible  ether  become  a  visi- 
ble sunlight,  the  Infinite  Spirit  of  Truth 
and  Love  emerging  in  one  perfect  human 
life. 

This  is  my  answer  to  the  correspond- 
ents who  ask  me  what  I  mean  by  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  ins  and  outs  of  poultry-raising 
in  Southern  California.  Being  abso- 
lutely void  of  previous  knowledge  as  to 
the  raising  of  chickens,  he  feels  that  his 
opinion  gained  from  notes  taken  on  the 
spot  is  wholly  unprejudiced.  He  must 
confess,  however,  that  he  has  been  much 
annoyed  all  his  life  by  the  crowing  of 
roosters  out  of  season  and  the  cackling 
of  hens  in  season,  and  has  expressed  a 
hope  that  crowlcss    roosters   would  be 
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added  to  the  list  of  present-day  anomalies 
and  take  their  place  with  horseless  car- 
riages, seedless  oranges,  and  the  like. 
He  has  also  ventured  to  state  that  his 
hens  should  be  trained  in  ways  of  quiet- 
ness and  peace,  and  would  ncJt  be  allowed 
to  cackle  so  ingloriously  every  time  an 
egg  was  laid.  What  of  it  ?  asks  the 
Spectator.  It  is  only  an  every-day  event, 
and  perhaps  their  self-esteem  might  be 
lessened  by  some  good  disciplinarian. 

The  Spectator,  fresh  from  a  visit  to  a 
chicken  ranch  on  the  outskirts  of  River- 
side, feels  himself  so  puffed  up  with 
statistical  knowledge  relating  to  chickens 
that  he  is  sure  that  this  is  the  time  to  give 
the  world  really  reliable  information 
about  the  great  chicken  question.  The 
owner  of  the  ranch  was  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia by  his  wife's  failing  health,  and, 
looking  about  for  a  business  which  would 
give  him  a  fair  living  profit,  he  asked  him- 
self. Could  he  make  a  chicken  ranch  pay  ? 
At  the  outset  he  purchased  about  three 
acres  of  land  a  few  miles  from  the  center, 
and  built  a  shed  or  barn  in  which  the  fam- 
ily lived  during  the  first  months  of  their 
new  life.  The  first  move  made  was  to 
purchase  from  dealers  in  fancy  stock  eggs 
of  four  breeds — ^the  White  Plymouth 
Rock,  Buff  Orpington,  White  Leghorn, 
and  Black  Minorca — the  chicken-farmer 
thinking  the  two  former  the  best  to 
raise  for  table  use  and  that  he  could 
sell  them  as  broilers  at  a  fancy  price. 
This  was  his  first- mistake,  for  by  the 
time  the  broilers  were  ready  to  sell, 
the  demand  was  over ;  the  tourist  sea- 
son had  closed  and  the  marketmen 
offered  so  low  a  price  that  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  more 
profit  in  the  raising  of  eggs  alone.  De- 
ciding that  the  White  Leghorn  and  the 
Black  Minorcas  were  the  best  adapted 
for  his  purpose,  he  has  since  confined 
himself  to  these  two  breeds,  and  the 
black  and  the  white  are  the  only  fowls 
seen  upon  his  place  to-day.  Explaining 
this  point  further,  he  said  that  in  July  of 
one  year  Los  Angeles  papers  quoted 
broilers  at  seventeen  cents  and  eggs  at 
twenty-three  cc  ^s,  while  on  the  same 
date  New  York  papers  quoted  rates 
exactly  the  reverse — broilers  at  twenty- 
three  and  egg  J  at  seventeen.    The  Spec- 


tator mentioned  the  fact  that  chicken 
dinners  seem  to  be  a  great  rarity  in 
Riverside,  being  offered  to  tourists  on 
Sundays  only,  and  he  mildly  suggested 
that  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers  should 
be  educated  up  to  the  point  of  including 
chickens  in  their  daily  bill  of  fare.  "  No, 
indeed,"  replied  our  ranch  proprietor. 
**  I  can't  afford  to  educate  people  at  a 
dead  loss  to  myself;  I  must  limit  my 
business  to  eggs  alone." 

The  method  of  *'  trap-nesting "  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  best  specimens, 
selected  from  the  thousand  birds,  was 
then  explained  to  the  Spectator  ;  and  as 
the  technicalities  of  the  business  were 
entirely  new  to  him,  the  owner  gave  an  ob- 
ject-lesson or  demonstration  of  the  work 
at  the  first  hen-house  which  was  reached. 
Turning  down  a  long  board  which  ran 
the  entire  length  of  the  house,  the  sepa- 
rate nests  were  disclosed,  some  occupied 
by  the  hens  and  others  vacant.  Taking 
out  one  who  had  finished  her  work  for 
the  day,  he  looked  at  the  number  on 
her  aluminum  bracelet,  or  anklet  (the 
Spectator  doesn't  know  which  term  is 
exactly  proper),  and  said,  "  No.  42  must 
have  the  credit  of  that,"  and  the  hen 
was  then  sent  forward  through  the  house 
to  feed  upon  the  growing  alfalfa  in  her 
own  door-yard.  The  Spectator  watched 
with  interest  the  next  step  in  this  credit- 
ing system,  and  noticed  for  the  first  time 
a  printed  form  or  schedule  hanging  on 
the  outside  of  the  house.  This  schedule 
had  a  column  of  numbers  from  I  to  62, 
with  '*  Floor "  at  the  foot,  and  it  was 
also  divided  vertically  into  columns,  one 
square  for  each  day  of  the  rhonth.  No. 
42  was  credited  with  the  ^%%  laid  that 
day,  and  the  one  found  upon  the  floor 
was  credited  to  "  Floor."  As  the  object 
is  to  find  out  which  of  these  numbered 
hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  a  day,  those 
found  upon  the  floor  are,  of  course,  non- 
descript, and  are  sold  to  consumers  or 
used  upon  the  proprietor's  own  table. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  monthly 
schedules  are  examined,  and  in  this  ac- 
curate way  it  is  determined  just  which 
hens  have  made  the  best  record.  This 
law  of  selection  is  continued  by  reserv- 
ing the  eggs  from  the  best  layers  for  the 
incubator,  thereby  producing  chickens 
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with  the  most  desirabte  requisites  as  to 
points  and  ^%%  production.  There  were 
eight  of  these  houses,  with  a  schedule 
attached  to  each  one,  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  these  schedules  were  kept 
meant  more  in  the  end  than  the  casual 
observer  would  think.  The  Spectator 
has  never  had  a  talent  for  bookkeeping 
by  the  commercial  methods,  but  this 
credit  system  of  eggs  laid  appealed  to 
him,  and  he  felt  that  a  new  field  was 
open  to  him. 

The  Spectator's  sympathies  were 
aroused  at  the  sight  of  the  poor  mother 
hens  who  had  been  placed  in  solitary 
confinement  because  of  their  desire  to 
carry  out  their  maternal  instincts  and 
do  their  own  hatching.  A  sitting  hen 
has  no  place  on  a  ranch  where  business 
is  carried  on  by  scientific,  up-to-date 
methods.  The  Spectator  learned  that 
out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
eggs  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  are 
hatched  successfully  by  the  incubator; 
so,  without  counting  the  wasted  time  of 
the  hen  as  ^ny  factor  at  all,  what  mother 
hen  could  boast  of  better  results  ?  Still, . 
the  Spectator  dislikes  to  have  the  laws 
of  nature  perverted  by  these  twentieth- 
century  methods,  and  believes  that  the 
hen  could  find  her  argument  in  Holy 
Writ  by  quoting  the  passage,  "  As  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wing." 

Next  came  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
unnumbered  hens  whose  unfortunate 
deficiencies  in  desirable  points  kept 
them  from  wearing  the  numbered  brace- 
let, yet  they  seemed  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  of  **  the  elect," 
A  stop  was  made  at  the  hospital,  where 
the  occupants  were  convalescing  from 
various  ailments,  and  soon  a  tailless  hen 
attracted  the  Spectator's  attention.  "  No 
eggs  hatched  from  that  chicken,"  said 
our  poultry-raiser  ;  "  I  am  not  seeking  to 
develop  a  race  of  tailless  hens  ;  but  she 
lays  well,  so  we  won't  kill  her  off  quite 
yet."  *'Then  you  believe  in  heredity?" 
asked  the  Spectator,  ready  for  an  argu- 
ment on  the  relative  merits  of  heredity 
and  environment.  *'  Indeed  I  do,"  was 
the  reply.  "  You  would  find  in  this  busi- 
ness that  environment  is  only  a  second 
factor."     Then  we  passed  on  to  the  incu- 


bators, which  should  have  been  visited  in 
the  first  place.  Here  we  found  the  eggs 
kept  in  an  even  temperature  of  103"; 
nothing  but  ^gs,  not  a  glimpse  of  a 
feathered,  downy  ball,  or  a  little  bill 
picking  its  way  through  the  shell ;  and 
the  Spectator  stifled  his  disappointment 
that  he  had  not  come  at  a  time  when  a 
brood  would  be  taken  off.  It  was  but  a 
step  from  the  incubators  to  the  brooders, 
to  which  abode  the  chickens  are  trans- 
ferred in  their  infancy,  to  dwell  by  them- 
selves, free  from  the  contaminating  in- 
fluence of  their  elders.  The  greatest 
care  as  to  cleanliness  was  exercised  in 
these  eighteen  brooders.  The  inexpe- 
rience of  the  chickens  makes  them  faulty 
in  their  judgment  as  to  whether  the  water- 
troughs  are  for  bathing  or  drinking,  so 
the  judgment  of  an  outside  party  is 
appealed  to,  and  the  troughs  are  cleaned 
and  filled  twice  each  day. 

The  inspection  of  the  yards  and  houses 
being  completed,  the  Spectator  asked 
for  items  of  expense  in  building  and 
maintaining  such  an  outfit  To  his  sur- 
prise, he  learned  that  the  lumber  for  each 
house  cost  $150,  and  to  this  was  added 
the  cost  of  construction.  Then  there 
was  over  a  mile  of  wire  fencing  on  the 
place,  and  a  thousand  feet  of  water-pipe 
laid  under  ground.  The  owner  gave  as 
his  opinion  that  $1.50  could  be  expected 
as  a  net  profit  from  each  hen.  One  hen 
is  expected  to  lay  eleven  dozen  eggs  a 
year,  but  occasionally  will  do  better  than 
that.  The  Spectator  was  told  of  a  case 
where  the  hen  laid  nine  eggs  in  eight 
days — one  on  each  of  the  successive  seven 
days  and  two  on  the  eighth  day.  "  It  is 
needless  to  say,"  he  added,  "that  she 
rested  on  the  ninth  day."  All  eggs, 
aside  from  the  registered  stock,  are  sold 
to  a  hotel  at  a  fixed  rate  for  six  months ; 
selected  eggs  for  hatching  are  sold  at 
eighty-four  cents  a  dozen,  and  newly 
hatched  chickens  at  ten  cents  each. 
And  then  the  Spectator  asked,  "  Will  it 
pay  ?"  "  Yes,  it  will, "  said  Mr.  G.,  *'  if  a 
man  is  willing  to  turn  joiner,  painter,  or 
accountant,  and  give  the  work  his  per- 
sonal supervision.  You  see,"  he  went 
on,  "  I  have  only  one  assistant,  and  I 
never  relax  my  own  efforts  or  allow  the 
reins  to  slip  from  my  own  fingers." 


AMERICAN  DISCONTENT 
WITH  CRIMINAL  LAW 

BY  GEORGE  W.  ALGER 

Of  the  New  York  Bar 


THE  English  people  a  century  ago 
took  into  their  hands  as  a  public 
matter  the  condition  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery — the  "  Court  of  Fraud  and 
Delay/'  as  Sydney  Smith  called  it.  In 
the  same  spirit  we  are  preparing  to  take 
up  the  condition  of  our  criminal  law, 
we  are  studying  the  causes  of  its  defects 
and  are  looking  for  remedies  which  shall 
give  it  a  much-needed  efficiency.  Some 
of  these  causes  of  the  failure  of  our 
criminal  law  are  quite  outside  the  black 
letters  of  the  law  book,  and  cannot  be 
cured  by  mere  legislative  enactments  or 
by  the  decisions  of  courts. 

Of  these  causes  perhaps  the  principal 
one  is  a  certain  defect  in  the  American 
temperament,  in  its  lack  of  respect  for 
law  as  law.  It  is  a  defect  which  for  gen- 
erations has  afforded  aid  and  comfort  to 
persons  accused  of  crime.  It  is  a  defect 
which  prosecuting  officials  recognize  and 
fear.  It  is  an  attitude  towards  law 
which  the  newly  arrived  foreigner  quickly 
learns  to  consider  as  a  part  of  our  system 
of  government.  I  remember  hearing  it 
expressed  in  broken  English  some  years 
ago  at  a  Cooper  Union  meeting.  A 
speaker  who  was -extolling  to  an  East 
Side  audience  our  system  of  free  democ- 
racy, and  contrasting  it  with  the  aristoc- 
racies of  Europe,  shouted  as  his  climax, 
"  In  America  everybody  makes  the  law 
for  himself."  There  is  in  this  rude  state- 
ment a  very  considerable  germ  of  truth. 
We  have  not  officially  recognized  it,  and 
there  are  evidences  that  a  growing  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  arising  to  abolish  it  from 
the  spirit  of  our  law.  But  it  is  still  with 
us,  and  we  are  responsible  for  it.  The 
Thaw  trial  in  New  York  furnishes  us 
with  a  recent  but  not  extreme  example. 

This  trial,  it  will  be  remembered,  ex- 
hibited a  middle-aged,  experienced,  and 
highly  successful  criminal  lawyer  de- 
fending a  young  man  who,  if  sane,  has 


admittedly  committed  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, apparently  in  cold  blood,  by  shooting 
an  elderly  man  from  the  rear,  when  he 
could  have  had  no  opportunity  to  defend 
himself  from  attack.  Of  course  the  only 
defense  which  the  law  recognizes  to  that 
crime  is  the  insanity  of  the  offender.  In 
summing  up  the  case,  however,  this  law- 
yer, practically  ignoring  all  evidence  of 
the  insanity  of  the  prisoner,  which  for 
days  had  been  accumulating  on  the  rec- 
ord, ignoring  the  only  U^a/deiense  which 
could  be  interposed  betweenhis  crime  and 
the  punishment  fixed  by  criminal  statute, 
besought  the  jury  in  a  burst  of  eloquence 
to  override  the  law  and  base  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  upon  what  he  described  as 
"  dementia  Americana,"  that  is,  the  right 
as  an  American  of  this  young  man  to 
commit  murder  because  three  years 
before  his  wife  had  told  him,  whether 
truthfully  or  not,  that  she  had  been 
assaulted  by  the  murdered  man ;  and  he 
made  this  plea  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  wife's  story, 
was  not  in  question  and  the  Court  had 
refused  to  permit  the  District  Attorney 
to  prove  her  story  to  be  false.  He  auda- 
ciously likened  this  young  man  in  the 
doing  of  this  crime  to  Sir  Galahad  and 
to  the  priest  performing  at  the  altar  the 
most  sacred  religious  rite  of  the  church. 
Now,  in  making  this  plea,  this  lawyer 
was  acting  upon  the  experience  of  many 
years  of  successful  practice  at  the  crimi- 
nal bar,  exercising  the  judgment  of  an 
expert  (in  this  case  apparently  an  erro- 
neous one)  upon  the  American  tempera- 
ment. He  was  showing  us  in  the  clearest 
possible  form  what  his  experience  had 
taught  him  of  how  little  respect  American 
juries  have  for  the  law.  He  made  that 
address,  we  may  assume,  because  he  had 
learned  that  the  chord  of  sentiment, 
strongly  touched,  can  induce  jurors  to 
disregard  the  law  and  to  usurp  a  power 
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never  committed  to  them — the  power  to 
condone  the  offense  and  to  pardon  the 
offender.  The  District  Attorney,  on  his 
part,  marred  an  otherwise  admirable 
address  by  a  similar  appeal,  and,  to  off- 
set that  indulged  in  by  his  adversarj', 
made  a  passionate  rhodomontade  about 
the  dead  man  crying  from  his  grave  for 
a  vindication  of  character — a  thing  which 
is  never  within  the  legal  province  or 
power  of  the  jury  to  give. 

Whether  the  disagreement  of  the  jury 
was  brought  about  by  either  of  these 
pleas  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that 
both  the  prosecuting  official  and  the 
defendant's  counsel  should  expect  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  was  likely  to  be  influenced  strongly 
by  matters  entirely  outside  the  evidence, 
and  having  no  just  relation  to  the  ques- 
tions which  the  law  either  required  or 
permitted  them  to  decide. 

Coleridge  says  somewhere  that  "  the 
defects  of  great  authors  are  virtues  car- 
ried to  an  excess."  What  he  says  of 
authors  may  be  no  less  true  of  the  races 
of  men.  The  American  temperament 
finds  a  special  weakness  in  its  attitude 
towards  law,  in  the  overgrowth  of  those 
virtues  finding  their  well-spring  in  gen- 
erosity. If  we  may  be  permitted  to  say 
kind  things  of  ourselves,  we  are  tempera- 
mentally warm-hearted,  quick  of  sympa- 
thy, ready  to  excuse  and  forgive. 

We  have  both  the  desire  and  capacity 
to  put  ourselves  in  the  other  man's 
plaqe.  In  exercising  this  virtue  we  have 
in  times  past  not  infrequently  but  often 
overlooked  other  considerations  which 
should  balance  and  check  it.  An  acute 
observer  has  said  that  in  the  normal 
American  there  is  a  streak  of  lawless- 
ness. He  may  have  it  enough  in  control 
to  restrain  himself  from  any  serious 
breach  of  order,  but  it  makes  him  often 
ready  to  condone  the  lawlessness  of 
some  one  else,  especially  if  the  thing 
done  is  something  which  his  heart  tells 
him  he  might  have  done  himself.  The 
rights  of  society  have  at  times  lacked 
substantial  recognition,  not  only  because 
what  may  be  called  our  law  sense  is  not 
strong,  but  also  because  with  us  the 
education  of  the  imagination  has  been 
somewhat  one-sided.  We  can  see  the 
culprit  and  his  distressed  relalives,  we 


can  imagine  the  consequences  of  con- 
viction to  the  accused  individual,  but  the 
consequence  of  acquittal  to  the  injured 
community  has  often  proved  beyond  our 
mental  vision.  For  this  reason  we  are 
notoriously  lax  in  punishing  criminal 
offenses  where  the  injured  party  lacks 
respectabiHty.  The  affront  to  society 
dwindles  to  a  vanishing  point  when  the 
victim  is  a  bad  man. 

Some  time  ago  I  heard  of  a  conversa- 
tion between  a  Boston  lawyer  and  a 
Southern  judge  which  gives  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  this  point  of  view.  The  North- 
erner had  commented  rather  caustically 
upon  recent  acquittals  in  certain  murder 
trials  in  the  South,  and  said  finally,  *'  I 
don't  understand  the  process  of  reason- 
ing by  which  these  verdicts  are  reached." 
"  Well,"  said  the  judge,  whimsically,  **  I 
guess  it  is  mostly  about  like  this.  When 
the  jury  retires,  it  considers  all  the  evi- 
dence on  the  main  point,  that  is,  whether 
the  dead  man  ought  to  have  gone.  If 
they  think  he  had,  they  don't  make  much 
point  about  the  technicalities  of  the 
case  and  his  going  a  little  sooner  than 
perhaps  he  might." 

In  his  essay  on  Lincoln,  James  Russell 
Lowell  says : "  Among  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  French  Revolution,  there  is  none 
sadder  or  more  striking  than  this — that 
you  may  make  everything  out  of  the 
passions  of  men  except  a  political  system 
that  will  work.  .  .  .  It  is  always  demoral- 
izing to  extend  the  domain  of  sentiment 
to  questions  over  which  it  has  no  legiti- 
mate jurisdiction."  This  danger  of  over- 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  sentiment 
finds  with  us  no  more  numerous  illustra- 
tions than  in  the  working  of  our  criminal 
law.  But  let  us  remember  that  the 
responsibility  for  this  danger  is  only 
secondarily  with  the  courts.  The  jury 
system  is  an  essential  part  of  our  criminal 
law  machinery,  and  respect  for  law  on 
the  bench  is  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal  unless  the  same  spirit  is  strong 
in  the  jury-box  as  well. 

To  day  perhaps  the  strongest  and 
worst  influence  for  lawlessness  which 
our  country  knows,  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
courts,  is  yellow  journalism  ;  the  journal- 
ism which  in  everything  it  recounts  or 
describes  uses  exaggerated  sentimental- 
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ity,  freely  mixed  with  falsehood,  and 
which  at  best  furnishes  to  adult  readers 
nothing  better  than  dime  novel  pictures 
of  daily  life ;  the  journalism  whose  very 
existence  depends  upon  bringing  some 
fresh  excitement  to  startle  the  overfed 
emotions  and  arouse  the  passions  of  its 
readers.  At  times  its  responsibility  for 
lynch  law  in  the  South,  for  example  in 
the  recent  outrages  at  Atlanta,  has  been 
clearly  shown.  What  it  does  in  creating, 
an  atmosphere  which  influences  and 
induces  the  commission  of  crime  is  only 
equaled  by  what  it  does  after  criminal 
offenses  have  been  perpetrated.  It  sur- 
rounds important  criminal  trials  with  an 
atmosphere  of  emotional  slush  and 
worked-up  heart  interest ;  it  prejudices 
cases  and  circulates  broadcast  lying 
rumors  and  fake  interviews;  it  injects 
unfounded  prejudices  into  the  community 
from  which  the  jury  must  be  secured, 
making  the  doing  of  justice  difficult  in 
the  extreme.  While  in  its  ordinary  activ- 
ity this  journalism  is  simply  an  offense 
against  good  taste  and  decency,  in  its 
relation  to  the  enforcement  of  criminal 
law  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  public  men- 
ace. It  taints  the  whole  atmosphere  in 
which  justice  is  to  be  done,  and  increases 
immeasurably  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
jurors  who  can  do  their  duty  uninfluenced 
by  preconceived  notions  with  which  these 
newspapers  have  filled  their  minds.  It 
took  oyer  three  weeks  and  an  immense 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  to  get  a 
jury  of  twelve  acceptable  unprejudiced 
men  in  the  Thaw  case  in  New  York.  In 
Chicago  the  trial  of  Cornelius  Shea,  the 
strike  leader,  last  year  took  from  Sep- 
tember 13  to  November  29  before  the 
preliminary  work  of  empaneling  a  jury 
was  completed.  Before  a  jury  was  finally 
accepted,  more  than  six  thousand  citizens 
were  summoned  forexamination  as  jurors, 
and  nearly  three  months  of  the  time  of 
the  court  was  consumed. 

As  I  write,  the  trial  of  Abraham  Ruef 
is  under  way  in  San  Francisco.  Twenty- 
five  days  have  been  spent  in  selecting 
a  jury,  and  only  four  jurors  have  yet 
been  selected.  Some  of  this  waste  of 
time  in  selecting  the  jurors  is  fairly 
attributable,  of  course,  to  defects  in  the 
criminal  law  r ;  a  system,  but  an  equal 
portion  of  that  criticism   belongs  to  a 


public  which  reads  and  supports  sensa- 
tional newspapers — and  to  that  highly 
respectable  part  of  the  community  which 
dodges  jury  service. 

Somehow  we  have  got  to  make  the 
dodging  of  jury  service  dishonorable  and 
disgraceful.  We  cannot  begin  too  soon. 
In  some  States  it  has  gone  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  become  a  public  scandal. 
In  Massachusetts,  for  example.  Governor 
Guild,  in  a  recent  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature, has  given  a  very  dark  picture  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  jury  system 
in  that  State.  "  When,"  he  says,  "  the 
bench  itself  in  public  utterance  gives 
evidence  as  to  the  appearance  even  of 
the  intoxicated,  the  criminal,  and  the 
insane  on  Suffolk  juries ;  when  pressure 
is  notoriously  exerted  to  secure  places 
especially  on  these  juries  as  a  compen- 
sation for  political  favors;  when  men 
high  in  social  and  commercial  life  simi- 
larly exert  pressure  to  be  excused  from 
jury  service,  it  is  certainly  time  that  the 
authorities  designated  by  law  should  be 
safeguarded  from  such  improper  influ- 
ences." Judge  Richardson,  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  in  Boston,  stated  some  time 
ago,  according  to  the  Boston  Transcript, 
that  at  a  recent  term  of  that  court  the 
jury  list  furnished  one  utter  imbecile, 
one  man  in  the  last  stages  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  an  individual  who  asked  to 
be  excused  from  jury  duty  because,  hav- 
ing recently  served  a  term  in  the  House 
of  Correction,  he  felt  he  could  not  act  im- 
partially in  giving  a  sentence  which  would 
consign  another  to  such  durance  vile ! 

A  London  paper  recently  expressed 
the  English  opinion  of  our  system  of 
criminal  law  as  "trial  by  the  amateur 
judgment  of  a  democracy."  To  a  marked 
degree  this  criticism  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect. Speaking  broadly,  we  have  to  a 
large  extent  given  over  our  criminal  law 
for  its  enforcement  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  We  have  chosen  to  put  the  en- 
forcement of  that  law  in  the  hands  of 
untrained  jurors,  presided  over,  but  not 
directed  or  controlled,  by  a  judge  who 
keeps  order  and  deals  out  abstract  rules 
of  law.  We  have  deliberately  reduced 
the  authority  of  the  trial  judge  to  control 
and  direct  the  proceedings  in  his  own 
court — we  have  enlarged  the  powers  of 
the  jury  in  proportion. 
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We  have  whittled  down  the  powers  of 
our  judges  greatly.  In  many  States,  es- 
pecially in  the  South  and  West,  in  consti- 
tutions adopted  by  the  people  limitations 
have  been  placed  upon  the  authority  of 
their  judges  over  trials  by  jury — ^taking 
away  ancient  functions  which  at  common 
law  had  been  exercised  by  judges  for 
centuries.  Some  of  these  States  have 
made  the  jurors  judges  of  law  and  fact 
in  criminal  cases,  and  have  reduced  the 
position  of  the  judge  to  that  of  a  mere 
adviser,  whose  opinions  they  may  dis- 
regard if  they  please.  In  other  States 
the  statutes  say  the  judge  shall  not  sum 
up  the  evidence  or  intimate  any  opinion 
on  the  facts  ;  others,  that  the  judge  shall 
not  charge  the  jury  at  all,  but  shall  sim- 
ply mark  his  approval  or  disapproval 
upon  written  propositions  of  law  pre- 
pared and  handed  to  him  by  the  lawyers, 
which  he  must  not  explain  or  modify  for 
the  instruction  of  the  jury.  There  are 
American  States  in  which  the  judge  has 
to  charge  the  jury  that  they  are  judges 
of  the  law  and  are  not  bound  by  his 
instructions  or  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court — in  which  the  jury  not 
only  decides  the  crime  but  fixes  the  pun- 
ishment as  well. 

Now,  we  say  we  do  not  believe  in  mob 
law.  We  mean  that  we  do  not  believe 
in  lynching  and  in  other  acts  of  lawless 
violence.  Lynch  law,  however,  is  only 
one  form — the  disorderly  form — of  mob 
law.  There  is,  however,  another  type  of 
mob  law,  orderly  in  the  sense  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  involve  bloodshed,  which 
in  recent  years  has  grown  up  in  this  coun- 
try, and  which  deserves  thoughtful  atten- 
tion. It  results  logically  and  inevitably 
from  the  overdevelopment  of  the  powers 
of  the  jur>\  When  the  judge  is  shorn 
of  his  power  so  to  direct  proceedings 
in  his  court  that  the  trial  shall  be  one 
by  law  as  well  as  by  jury,  when  the  ver- 
dict to  be  reached  in  criminal  cases  can 
be  made  to  depend  largely  upon  influ- 
ences brought  to  bear  on  the  jury-furnish- 
ing community  either  before  or  during 
the  progress  of  a  trial,  there  are  great 
inducements  offered  for  the  working  up  of 
orderly  mob  law — trial  by  newspaper  and 
trial  by  mass-meeting,  before  the  actual 
judicial  hearing  of  a  criminal  case. 

The  Moyer-Haywood  cases  in  Idaho 


furnish  good  examples  of  both  these 
forms  of  mob  law.  The  accused  defend- 
ants are  entitled,  of  course,  to  a  fair  trial 
before  an  impartial  tribunal  and  to  such 
verdict  either  for  or  against  them  as  the 
facts  adduced  on  that  trial  may  justify. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  a  court  and  jury 
to  pass  in  due  course  upon  the  indict- 
ments against  them,  we  have  had  for 
months  all  over  the  country  Moyer-Hay- 
wood mass-meetings  in  which  they  have 
been  tried  and  found  innocent-*-in  which 
the  effort  to  raise  funds  for  their  defense, 
a  perfectly  proper  object,  has  apparently 
been  made  subordinate  to  a  desire  to  in- 
flame opinion  among  the  working  people 
in  advance  of  the  trial,  and  to  make,  by 
oratory,  heroes  and  possible  martyrs  of 
these  men  before  the  very  beginning  of 
the  actual  trial  by  law.  The  trial  by 
newspaper  of  these  cases  has  gone  on  in 
the  same  way.  Journals  whose  constit- 
uencies are  strongly  in  favor  of  property 
rights  have  recorded  all  the  real  or 
allied  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  West- 
em  Federation  of  Miners,  and  have  not 
hesitated  to  express  the  hope  that  an 
example  will  be  made  of  these  men  who 
are  or  have  been  at  the  head  of  that 
organization,  as  though  the  organization 
itself  was  on  trial.  The  labor  press  in 
its  turn  reflects  and  reproduces  the  senti- 
ments of  the  mass-meetings.  The  letter 
which  President  Roosevelt  wrote  to  a 
Secretary  of  one  of  these  Moyer-Hay- 
wood organizations  is  fresh  in  the  public 
mind.  The  rebuke  which  that  letter 
contained  should  commend  itself  to  every 
citizen,  whether  his  natural  sympathies 
are  with  the  accused  men  or  against 
them,  who  believes  in  trial  by  law  first 
and  foremost  of  persons  accused  of  crime. 
One  of  the  great  dangers  of  this 
method  of  tr]||ng  criminal  cases  in  ad- 
vance is  that  false  statements,  oratorical 
exaggerations,  and  unfounded  rumors 
often  form  a  large  part  of  the  "  evi- 
dence "  in  these  trials  by  mass-meeting 
and  by  newspaper,  evidence  which  dares 
not  appear  in  court  under  oath,  which 
will  not  stand  analysis  before  an  impar- 
tial tribunal,  and  which  crumbles  and 
goes  to  pieces  under  examination.  The 
public  which  reads  or  listens  to  these 
appeals  to  mob  law,  and  which  is  led  by 
such  statements  to  form  opinions  and  to 
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expect  a  particular  verdict  as  the  only 
one  that  can  be  rendered  by  any  fair- 
minded  jury  in  any  impartial  court — 
this  public  is  not  merely  disappointed  or 
surprised  when  the  verdict  at  the  legal 
trial  is  contrary  to  the  verdict  of  the 
newspaper  trial  or  the  mass-meeting 
trial.  The  decision  of  the  court  or  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  so  at  variance  with 
what  it  had  been  led  to  expect,  becomes 
at  once  extraordinary  and  unexplainable, 
and  a  suspicion  arises,  amounting  to  cer- 
tainty, that  in  the  law  court  there  has 
been  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  that  brib- 
ery has  corrupted  the  court  or  bought 
the  jury. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  respect 
for  law  is  encouraged  or  promoted,  even 
in  cases  where  the  trial  by  law  happens 
to  coincide  in  its  conclusion  with  one  of 
these  forms  of  trial  by  general  opinion. 
The  ordinary  result  in  such  instances  is 
not  a  greater  regard  for  the  wisdom  of 
the  courts,  but  rather  for  the  power  of 
so-called  public  opinion.  The  advocates 
of  mob  law  find  in  such  cases  impressive 
evidence  of  the  force  and  effect  of  their 
own  efforts  in  having  created  a  public 
sentiment  to  the  demands  of  which  the 
legal  tribunals  have  been  compelled 
reluctantly  to  conform.  Whether  ft  wins 
or  loses,  this  mob  law  tends  to  diminish 
respect  for  the  courts.  The  full  respon- 
sibility for  its  existence  and  growth  we 
cannot  lay  fairly  upon  the  courts  them- 
selves. It  is  largely  a  matter  of  our  own 
choosing,  and  its  development  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  the  changes  in  our 
law  which  I  have  mentioned,  which  have 
encouraged  it  and  furnished  its  oppor- 
tunities— the  changes  in  law  which  have 
taken  away  the  necessary  powers  from 
the  judge  and  which  have  negatived  the 
authority  of  trained  opinion  and  experi- 
ence over  the  processes  of  justice  by  law. 

To  those  to  whom  these  words  seem 
to  imply  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  people 
from  whom  the  jurors  are  chosen,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  entertain  no  such  opin- 
ion. With  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
judge  exercising  wisely  the  necessary 
powers  of  his  office,  the  jury  system  is 
open  to  as  few  objections  as  any  human 
institution.  But  we  need  the  trained 
mind  of  the  judge,  and  the  benefit  of 
his  wisdom  and  experience.     Without  it 


the  jury  system,  and  particularly  in 
criminal  trials,  is  often  quite  another 
matter.  It  involves  no  heretical  dissent 
from  the  highly  popular  "trust  the 
people  "  doctrine  to  suggest  that  we  may 
carry  the  referendum  idea  too  far.  We 
can  never  hope  to  have  in  this  country  a 
Demos  more  intelligent  than  the  one 
which  convicted  Socrates. 

It  is  not  only  because  the  State  con- 
stitutions and  statutes  have  taken  away 
his  former  powers  that  the  trial  judge  at 
times  seems  such  a  passive  figure  in  his 
own  court.  An  additional  reason — for 
which,  however,  the  public  is  not  responsi- 
ble— is  in  the  attitude  of  the  appellate 
courts  towards  those  slight  mistakes  in 
procedure  and  insubstantial  matters  not 
relating  to  merits  which  are  bound  to 
occur  in  any  protracted  criminal  trial.  It 
has  been  said  often  and  truly  that  our 
appellate  courts  are  over-technical  in 
reversing  criminal  cases  for  these  small 
matters,  where  on  the  whole  the  con- 
victed person  is  shown  to  have  had  a 
fair  trial  and  to  have  been  found  guilty  on 
sufficient  evidence.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  the  percentage  of  cases  reversed  on 
appeal,  compared  to  the  total  number  of 
criminal  trials  in  lower  courts,  often 
seems  very  small. 

The  grievance,  however,  is  not  so 
much  in  the  number  of  men  who  escape 
directly  by  these  technical  decisions  as 
it  is  in  the  number  who  escape  indirectly 
through  the  loopholes  they  afford,  and  in 
the  burden  which  these  hair-splitting 
rules  of  law  put  upon  the  trial  judge  in 
all  the  cases  he  tries.  When  the  appel- 
late courts  regard  technicalities  as  though 
they  were  as  important  as  the  substantial 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  the  judge 
who  presides  at  the  actual  trial  must  do 
the  same  thing.  With  the  fear  of  "  error  " 
ever  before  his  eyes,  he  has  to  spend 
time  and  thought  on  matters  of  small 
actual  .importance  at  the  expense  of  the 
main  issue.  He  is  often  literally  afraid  to 
take  affirmative  action  in  regulating  and 
controlling  proceedings  in  his  court  for 
fear  of  reversal.  At  times  substantial 
delay  in  criminal  cases  is  due  to  the 
efforts  which  a  careful  judge  is  obliged 
to  make  in  trying  to  avoid  a  technical  ' 
error.  In  the  Thaw  case,  for  example, 
the  proceedings  were  adjourned  by  the 
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court  at  least  once  to  enable  counsel  to 
furnish  briefs  to  the  judge  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  form  of  a  single  question  ; 
that  is,  simply  the  form  in  which  a  wit- 
ness should  be  asked  what  he  knew 
about  the  insanity  of  the  defendant.  The 
l^al  phraseology  required  in  such  ques- 
tions constitutes  a  special  branch  of  tech- 
nicality of  the  most  hair-splitting  type, 
in  which  the  State  Court  of  Appeals  has 
indulged  in  years  past,  and  which  re- 
quires the  trial  judge  to  be  especially 
careful  lest  he  make  a  mistake — one 
which, if  made,  however,  would  ordinarily 
be  of  the  most  insignificant  actual  impor- 
tance. This  fear  of  error  tends  to  make 
the  trial  judge  a  negative  rather  than  a 
positive  force  in  his  own  court,  even  in 
States  where  there  are  no  constitutional  or 
statutory  limitations  upon  his  own  powers. 

Whether  induced  by  statutory  limita- 
tions of  his  power  or  by  the  burden  of 
technicalities  which  his  shoulders  must 
bear,  this  sapping  of  the  ancient  power 
of  the  judge  in  jury  trials  has  been  done 
at  a  very  great  expense  to  society,  and 
has  given  aid  and  comfort  to  a  multitude 
of  criminals.  Through  these  influences 
very  largely  it  has  come  about  that  "  trial 
by  the  amateur  judgment  of  a  democracy  " 
has  been  substituted  for  the  system  of 
trial  by  judge  and  jury ;  and  important 
criminal  cases  too  often  are  permitted  to 
degenerate  into  interminable  dramatic 
spectacles  surcharged  with  a  riot  of  mis- 
leading oratorical  fustian,  and  with  all 
the  details  of  the  failure  of  justice  in 
them  exploited  as  a  daily  and  sometimes 
hourly  melodrama  by  a  sensational  press. 
And  yet  we  wonder  why  the  foreigner 
and  the  recent  immigrant  lack  respect 
for  our  law  I 

In  these  oratorical  contests  the  inter- 
ests of  society  suffer  a  serious  handicap. 
"The  time  has  come/^  as  a  Court  of 
Appeals  judge  in  New  York  recently 
declared,  **  when  in  a  criminal  trial  the 
defendant's  counsel  insists  that  every 
word  uttered  by  the  District  Attorney 
shall  be  taken  by  the  official  stenographer 
and  made  a  part  of  the  record,  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  some  expression  that 
may  escape  his  lips,  which  to  the  ears 
of  the  court  may  sound  inappropriate  or 
unfair,  and  thus  afford  us  an  opportunity 
to  swing  the  whip  and  give  him  a  lecture. 


Such  lectures  have  already  been  given  in 
a  number  of  the  opinions  written  during 
recent  years  by  the  judges  of  this  Court, 
and  still  we  have  been  careful  to  refrain 
from  reproving  counsel  defending  crimi- 
nal actions  forindulging  in  similar  expres- 
sions, or  of  imposing  upon  them  like 
restrictions  in  conducting  their  defense  ; 
and  yet  the  attempt  of  counsel  defending 
to  shift  the  trial  from  his  client  to  the 
District  Attorney,  and  thereby  create  an 
impression  in  the  minds  of  the  jurors 
that  the  District  Attorney  is  unfair,  and 
that  his  client  is  being  persecuted,  has 
been  too  often  indulged  in  and  too  often 
has  been  successful." 

The  difference  between  the  position 
of  the  trial  judge  in  English  courts  and 
in  the  State  courts  of  this  country  has 
been  well  expressed  by  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer,  Thomas  Leaming,  in  an  inter- 
esting paper  read  before  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  his  State  last  year.  **  An 
American  lawyer,"  he  says,  **  will  say,  *  I 
tried  a  case  before  Judge  So-and-so.'  An 
English  barrister  says,  *I  conducted  a 
case  which  Lord  So-and  so  tried.'  He 
(the  English  judge)  decidedly  restrains 
counsel,  often  examines  the  witnesses, 
and  his  influence  is  quite  openly  exerted 
to  gui^e  the  jury  and  cause  them  to  avoid 
absurdities  and  extremes.  Yet  the  cru- 
cial questions  of  fact  really  to  be  deter- 
mined— of  which  there  are  usually  but 
one  or  two— are  left  absolutely  to  the 
jury's  unfettered  decision." 

The  delays,  the  waste  of  time  in  crim- 
inal cases  and  in  jury  trials  generally  in 
civil  courts — delays  which  disgust  intel- 
ligent men  and  often  make  them  unwill- 
ing to  act  as  jurors  and  to  shirk  that 
duty — are  largely  due  to  the  lack  of 
power  of  the  judge  to  control  proceed- 
ings in  his  own  court.  In  conversation 
recently  a  New  York  judge  of  long  ex- 
perience in  criminal  trials  made  a  com- 
parison between  a  famous  p)oisoning  case 
at  which  he  presided  some  years  ago 
and  one  which  he  witnessed  as  a  spec- 
tator while  in  England.  Both  cases  were 
sensational  ones.  The  English  case  was 
of  a  singularly  interesting  character.  A 
young  and  attractive  woman  of  good 
family,  engaged  to  a  young  man  of  ex- 
cellent social  standing,  was  on  trial  at 
Winchester  for  murdering  her  sister  by 
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poison.  The  father  of  the  young  woman 
had  recently  died,  and,  though  reputed 
wealthy,  had  left  a  meager  estate.  The 
elder  sister,  fearing  lest  her  inability  to 
provide  the  expected  marriage  portion 
might  lose  her  the  marriage  with  the 
man  to  whom-*she  was  betrothed,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  insuring  her  sister's 
life,  and  by  poisoning  her  to  secure  the 
needed  money.  She  consummated  her 
design,  but  her  crime  was  discovered. 
She  was  indicted  and  brought  to  trial. 
The  whole  countryside  was  interested  in 
the  case,  and  the  talk  of  it  was  on  every 
tongue.  Yet  it  took  only  three  hours  to 
select  the  jury.  It  took  over  three  weeks 
in  the  American  case  to  which  the  judge 
referred. 

The  difference  in  time  required  for  the 
selection  of  these  juries  lay  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  English  trial  the  jury  was 
selected  by  the  court  with  the  assistance 
of  counsel,  and  in  the  American  trial  the 
counsel  selected  the  jury  in  the  presence 
of  the  judge.  American  traditions  are 
all  against  the  judge  "  interfering  "  with 
counsel  in  the  selection  of  jurors  in  im- 
portant cases,  and  a  judge  hesitates  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  time  occasioned  by  interminable 
questicrs  to  orospective  jurors  for  fear 
that  his  ruling  may  be  considered  as 
technical  ei'or  in  a  higher  court,  resulting 
in  a  new  trial  and  a  general  waste  of 
more  taxpayers*  money. 

It  may  seem  to  some  thdt  undue  em- 
phasis has  been  laid  upon  the  importance 
of  relieving  the  judge  who  presides  at 
jury  trials  from  these  statutory  restraints 
and  from  the  incubus  of  these  technicali- 
ties.    In  answer  I  can  only  plead  that  in 


so  doing  I  am  but  repeating  sentiments 
which  have  been  voiced  at  professional 
gatherings  and  meetings  of  bar  associa- 
tions by  great  judges  and  learned  lawyers 
for  twenty  years.  In  the  public  mind, 
through  our  top-heavy  system  of  appellate 
courts  with  their  multitudinous  decisions, 
the  notion  has  gained  currency  that  the 
judge  who  stands  closest  to  the  people, 
who  hears  criminal  cases  when  they  first 
come  to  trial,  has  less  dignity  than  his 
brothers  in  the  so-called  higher  tribunals, 
and  that  the  extent  of  his  power  is  of 
minor  importance  when  compared  with 
theirs.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  serious 
mistake.  The  test  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  whole  judicial  system  as  an  instru- 
ment for  punishing  the  guilty  and  pro- 
tecting the  innocent  is  in  the  power  of 
his  court  and  in  the  wisdom  and  despatch 
with  which  that  power  is  there  exercised. 
No  amount  of  wisdom  and  learning  in 
the  labyrinthine  recesses  of  the  appellate 
courts  can  create  respect  for  a  law  which 
breaks  down  through  weakness  and  un- 
certainty at  its  vital  point  of  contact  with 
the  people. 

The  two  great  evils  of  our  criminal 
law  to-day  are  sentimentality  and  techni- 
cality. For  one  of  these  defects  the 
remedy  must  come  from  the  hands  of  the 
legislatures,  the  courts,  and  the  lawyers. 
The  other  must  depend  for  its  cure  upon 
the  growth  of  public  opinion,  under  the 
demands  of  which  reason,  sober  sense, 
and  regard  for  law  shall  control  all  other 
influences  and  emotions  in  the  jury-box. 
Our  discontent  with  the  criminal  law,  to 
be  effective,  must  direct  itself  to  the 
removal  not  merely  of  one  of  these  evils, 
but  of  both. 


THE    MILITARY    SYSTEM   OF 
GERMANY 


BT  KARL    O.   BERTLING 


WITH  so  eminent  a  man  in  the 
field  as  Mr.  Carnegie  to  tell 
the  nations  what  Germany  has 
on  her  hands  with  her  army,  it  may 
seem  to  many  Americans  settled  that 
the  present  military  system  is  a  luxury, 
a  loss,  a  folly  of  the  Gecman  nation. 
The  discussion  of  the  subject,  however, 
at  the  Peace  Congress  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  a  fair  hearing  for  some 
arguments  which  lead  that  nation  to 
look  upon  this  institution  from  the  point 
of  view  which  has  been  summarily  sug- 
gested by  the  address  of  Professor 
Munsterberg  at  that  Congress. 

Mr.  Carnegie  expressed  his  high  es- 
teem for  Emperor  William  II.  He  spoke 
of  him  as  a  man  not  bloodthirsty  but 
loving  peace,  and  being  "the  possible 
man  of  destiny. "  Mr.  Carnegie  has  shown 
himself  acquainted  with  at  least  one 
exponent  of  German  life,  and  has  thus 
certainly  gratified  every  true  German  ; 
but  he  has  aroused  also  every  true  Ger- 
man's opposition  the  moment  he  ven- 
tured to  characterize  as  an  unreasonable 
and  unbearable  burden  that  most  vital 
feature  of  German  life,  the  keeping  of  a 
standing  army.  Mr.  Carnegie  declared 
himself  surprised  at  the  statement  of 
Professor  Munsterberg  that  conscription 
is  not  a  burden  to  the  German  nation, 
and  referred  to  the  thousands  of  men  at 
the  Pittsburg  mills,  whose  very  presence 
there,  he  feels  sure,  furnishes  him  with 
irrefutable  proof  in  support  of  his  posi- 
tion. Supposing,  Mr.  Carnegie  could 
count  upon  more  than  his  Pittsburg 
men ;  supposing  that  the  majority  of 
German-Americans  sided  with  him ; 
granted,  I  say,  a  formidable  force  of 
anti-conscription  men  abroad,  numeri- 
cally they  would  be  few  compared  with 
the  sixty  millions  at  home.  Could  any 
one  expect  a  nation  to  give  up  its  safe- 
guard, its  self-protection,  because  of  a 
few  who,  for  individual  reasons  and 
because  of  their  altered  surroundings, 
have  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  nation  ? 

While  it  is  but  fair  that  Americans 
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should  speak  for  their  institutions,  it  is 
also  fair  that  Germans  should  speak  for 
theirs,  and  I  wish  to  present  some  of  the 
arguments  which  may  justify  the  position 
of  Germany  to-day,  believing  that  they 
have  the  value  of  enlightenment,  and 
trusting  that,  after  a  fair  comparison  of 
the  arguments  pro  and  con,  it  will  be 
easier  to  decide  whether  the  German 
army  and  military  system  is  a  necessity 
or  a  luxury,  a  loss  or  a  gain. 

I.  Every  German  will  contend  that  we 
need  the  protection  of  an  army,  just  as 
Mr.  Carnegie  needs  a  fence  around  his 
estate,  just  as  a  business  man  needs  safe 
and  lock,  just  as  this  country  depends 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  secure  for 
it  the  opportunity  to  carry  on  its  affairs 
with  individuj^l  elbow  room,  to  guarantee 
individual  development.  Under  the 
present  political  structure  of  Europe, 
any  symptom  of  weakness  in  the  coun- 
try's protection  would  undoubtedly  be 
noted  and  subsequently  be  followed  by 
war,  loss  of  land,  people,  and  national 
wealth. 

II.  Germany  is  made  through  the  effi- 
ciency of  her  military  forces.  We  Ger- 
mans know  that  we  are  what  we  are — a 
nation  united,  after  centuries  of  disunion 
and  weakness — by  virtue  of  the  result  of 
our  present  military  system.  There  is 
no  family  in  which  some  member  is  not 
recorded  as  having  contributed  through 
personal  sacrifice  toward  this  achieve- 
ment of  the  nation.  The  ties  connecting 
the  nation  with  its  military  organization 
are  thus  of  a  peculiarly  intense  character. 
If  anything  counts,  loyalty  and  tradition 
count  among  Germans.  The  day  a  young 
German  is  permitted  to  enter  the  army, 
/>.,  when  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
seventeen,  is  a  day  of  pride  not  only  to 
him  but  to  his  family  and  often  to  his 
community.  Whenever  he  returns  for  a 
holiday  on  leave  of  absence,  the  interest 
the  people  take  in  their  representative 
is  most  striking.  Much  is  expected  of 
him,  and  therefore  a  wholesome  ambi- 
tion will  be  an  important  motive  in  the 
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whole  discharge  of  his  duties.  All  of 
which  indicates  how  national  and  popular 
an  institution  this  military  system  must 
be.  To  be  sure,  days  of  disappointment 
and  hardship  will  follow.  It  is  no  child's 
play,  but  serious  business,  especially  since 
there  are  no  longer  three  years  of  service, 
but  only  two  years  for  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  German  army.  For  every  brain- 
worker  the  time  is  limited  to  one  year. 

III.  Every  true  German  will  tell  Mr. 
Carnegie  that  we  by  no  means  consider 
it  an  unreasonable  demand  of  the  nation 
that  the  individual  should  go  through 
some  hardship,  self-denial,  self-discipline, 
subordination,  for  the  sake  of  serving  the 
country  that  gave  him  birth,  education, 
and  opportunity  of  prosperity.  The 
present  national  structure  of  Germany  is 
one  characterized  by  a  remarkable  reci- 
procity of  service  and  aid  rendered  by 
the  State  to  the  individual,  and  vice  versa; 
while  in  this  country  individual  efforts 
were  followed  by  the  prosperity  of  the 
community,  over  there  prosperity  is  the 
result  of  federal  effort,  and  the  individual 
is  expected  to  do  something  in  return. 

IV.  The  military  system  develops  the 
national  sense.  It  is  a  great  factor  in 
the  making  of  a  citizen.  The  young 
man  **  from  the  woods,"  the  farmer's  son, 
who  has  seen  no  more  of  the  world  than 
what  he  gathers  at  the  fairs  of  his  coun- 
try town,  first  discovers  his  own  country 
when  he  enters  the  army.  Moralists 
often  regret  the  recruits'  coming  to  a 
city  and  losing  the  simplicity  of  country 
life,  but  that  is  the  cry  of  sentimentality, 
not  of  progress,  and  I  do  not  fear  that 
it  will  beguile  Mr.  Carnegie.  Germans 
have  thought  for  many  years  that  this 
event  tends  rather  to  form  the  young 
man's  character.  In  the  city  he  will  be 
thrown  in  with  men  of  his  age  from  all 
walks  of  life,  now  associated  for  one 
definite  purpose,  and  respected  by  the 
whole  community. 

V.  The  military  system  gives  a  broad 
education.  It  is  not  the  drilling,  not  the 
rifle  practice,  not  the  technical  training, 
that  is  all  there  is  in  the  military  system. 
There  are  hours  and  hours  of  general 
instruction  by  well-trained  petty  officers, 
superintended  hymen  of  college  training 
and  of  greatest  sincerity.  The  instruc- 
tion covers  not  only  the  history  of  the 


House  of  Hohenzollern,  which  has  in- 
vested so  much  of  its  blood  to  make  the 
country  what  it  is  to-day.  This  instruc- 
tion does  not  end  with  constantly  point- 
ing out  the  blessings  of  monarchy,  nor 
is  it  confined  to  elaborate  sketches  of 
great  German  heroes  likf  Bismarck  and 
Moltke.  No,  I  venture  to  say  that  a 
German  soldier  learns  more  about  his 
country,  its  commercial  resources,  its 
conditions  of  traffic,  its  citizenship  and 
institutions,  its  relations  on  the  globe,  its 
colonies,  etc.,  than  an  average  man  of  a 
non-military  nation  learns  from  reading 
daily  newspapers  for  many  years. 

VI.  The  military  system  affords  the 
best  practical  training  of  individual  tal- 
ent, which  is  carefully  encouraged  and 
directed.  Whoever  has  learned  a  trade 
is  sought  after  to  be  employed  as  a  tailor, 
shoemaker,  mechanic,  typewriter,  clerk, 
draughtsman,  printer,  engineer,  barber, 
cook,  steward,  casino  manager,  etc.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  this  holds  good  of  at 
least  fdrty  per  cent,  of  the  noen,  while 
the  unskilled  farm  hands  and  those 
raised  in  the  city  slums  experience  indi- 
rectly a  useful  influence  of  military  life. 
One  has  only  to  watch  the  daily  adver- 
tisements of  help  and  situations  wanted ; 
in»an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases 
the  epithet  "  served "  seems  a  recom- 
mendation. No  drivers,  no  watchmen, 
no  factory  foremen,  no  clerks,  no  jani- 
tors, are  so  readily  accepted  as  those 
with  a  military  record,  because  their 
trustworthiness  has  been  tested  by  that 
great  national  institution — the  army. 
All  this,  of  course,  with  difference  of 
degree  and  direction,  holds  good  of  the 
navy. 

VII.  Military  life  is  self-supporting 
to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  employment  of  skilled  men 
within  the  limits  of  army  life  lessens 
considerably  the  burden  of  the  country's 
contribution.  While  Socialists  have 
occasionally  complained  about  too  much 
employment  of  cheap  military  labor,  the 
aid  rendered  by  the  military  labor  supply 
has  been  limited  to  cases  of  emergency 
during  the  rush  of  Christmas  mail  and 
during  the  haying  months.  Professor 
Miinsterberg  said  in  his  address  at 
the  Peace  Congress  that  Germany  is 
prosperous  to-day,  and  that  the  expenses 
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of  the  army  are  felt  by  the  nation  hardly 
more  than  fire  insurance  is  felt  by  a 
good  householder.  Nothing  could  better 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

VIII.  The  military  system  is  the 
source  of  prosperity  for  thousands. 
While  there  is  no  wholesale  graft,  there 
are  countless  channels  through  which 
the  people,  on  the  whole,  benefit  from 
the  army.  The  value  of  real  estate  de- 
pends enormously  on  the  size  and  char- 
acter of  garrisons.  German  army  life 
is  not  carried  on  in  remote  forts  and 
secluded  camps,  but  in  broad  daylight, 
in  the  midst  of  the  people,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  in  'constant  correlation 
with  the  life  and  interests  of  the  people. 
"The  years  in  the  army,"  Professor 
Miinsterberg  has  pointed  out,  *'  consti- 
tute a  national  school-time  which  keeps 
body  and  soul  in  strength  and  vigor." 
If  one  would  only  see  the  weight  of  this 
statement  1  Military  life  takes  the  place 
of  athletics — from  football  up  to  a  Mar- 
athon race — not  only  for  those  who  are 
or  have  been  actively  engaged  in  service, 
but  also  for  the  public  at  large.  There 
is  no  performance  of  mjlitary  skill  which 
is  not  followed  with  the  same  interest 
and  eagerness  that  every  phase  of 
sport  can  count  upon  in  this  countr}-. 
It  is  no  metaphor  to  call  military  life 
also  the  great  sp>ort  of  the  nation.  The 
games  thus  carried  on  are  clean  games. 
Sd  is,  on  a  large  scale,  the  annual  test  of 
lactic  and  strategic  efficiency  made  dur- 
ing the  great  maneuvers;  so  are  the  many 
tests  rendered  at  the  racing  grounds  of 
ever>^  city  of  importance.  I  only  hint 
at  the  immense  benefit  which  the  coun- 
try derives  from  the  horse-breeding 
centers  of  the  State ;  though  originally 
inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
horse  equal  to  the  Hungarian  cavalry 
horse  (during  the  Seven  Years'  War), 
they  have  become  an  indispensable  re- 
source for  the  public.  There  is  no  horse 
more  wanted  than  that  produced  through 
the  crossing  of  Arabian  and  English 
blood — an  achievement  of  military  fore- 
sight. 

If  Mr.  Carnegie  invited  Professor 
Munslcrherg  to  call  upon  the  Pittsburg 
mill  hands  for  enlightenment  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  should  like  to  invite  Mr.  Carnci^ie 
to  a  German  village  or  town  at  the  time 


of  the  great  maneuvers.  No  greater 
hospitality  can  be,  imagined  than  that 
extended  by  the  poorest  peasant  to  the 
soldier  who  has  been  quartered  under 
his  roof,  no  greater  sacrifice  on  the  side 
of  the  population  than  that  brought  out 
at  such  times.  The  Government  pays 
vast  sums  for  indemnification,  but  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  people  for 
what  they  do  on  their  own  account.  Do 
the  people  take  this  attitude  because 
they  are  intoxicated  by  the  spectacle  of 
sham  battles  or  glittering  uniforms  ?  No, 
they  do  it  for  better  reasons.  They  know 
the  importance  of  military  life,  and  avail 
themselves  voluntarily  of  a  chance  to 
express  their  appreciation. 

IX.  The  system  produces  trustworthy 
civil  ser\ice.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  one  branch  of  civil  serv- 
ice— the  Railroad  Department.  Why 
do  we  have  so  few  accidents  in  Europe  ? 
Because  we  have  more  reliable  railw^ay 
service  in  the  ranks  of  our  operators, 
switchmen,  etc.  And  why  should  they 
be  more  reliable?  In  Germany,  certainly, 
because  no  one  will  get  a  position  of 
trust  and  responsibility  in  Government 
service  who  has  not  been  tested  through 
military  ser\'ice.  Our  station-masters, 
except  in  ver)'  important  centers,  are  the 
product  of  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of 
army  life.  Order,  discipline,  self-denial, 
is  what  they  have  learned  in  the  army. 
Thousands  of  men  every'  year,  who  earlier 
by  conscription  entered  the  army,  like 
the  ser\ice,  stay  in  it,  stick  to  the 
duties  of  petty  officers,  often  sludy 
commercial  French  and  English,  and 
enlist  as  candidates  for  the  civil  ser\'- 
ice.  They  have  to  pass  an  examinadon 
of  high  standing,  and  thus  by  compul- 
sion strike  a  mine  of  relative  health  and 
prosperity.  One  would  not  deprive  a 
nation  of  such  an  effective  source  of 
national  happiness  1 

X.  It  is  not  a  strain  on  the  natiqn's 
labor  resources,  but  an  enrichment. 
Active  service  covers  a  time  when  the 
youth  can  well  be  spared  from  his 
work,  if.  as  has  been  shown,  he  will  not 
only  not  be  spoiled,  but  will  be  even 
better  and  more  broadly  prepared  for 
professional  and  public  duties.  He  will 
have  iK'Coiue  a  more  valuable  economic 
unit.     Again  I  think  Professor  Miinster- 
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berg's  statement  that  "the  time  lost 
through  the  y^ars  of  service  cannot  im- 
pair the  national  economy  in  a  country 
whose  population  grows  so  rapidly " 
holds  good  against  any  amount  of  argu- 
ment from 'anti-military  sources. 

The  nation's  cpnfidence  in  its  need  of 
armed  forces  cannot  be  suspected  as 
being  the  result  of  imperialistic  doctrine. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  an  Emperor 
who  abandoned  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal military  service,  or,  to  translate 
the  term  Allgemeitu  VVehrpflicht  more 
literally,  the  duty  of  defending  one's 
country,  would  seem  to  the  nation  a 
captain  who  gave  up  his  ship. 

So  much  to  justify  the  position  of  the 
Germany  of  to-day,  and  to  throw  some 
light  on  a  subject  which  it  is  not  easy 
for  any  foreigner  fully  to  cbmprehend. 
The  discussion  should  certainly  have 
shown  that  this  national  institution, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  nothing  but  a 
necessary   evil   and  a  heavy   premium 


paid  for  the  nation's  security,  is  manip- 
ulated by^the  nation  with  a  remarkably 
successful  view  to  utility. 

I  wish  to  express  my  personal  pleas-" 
ure  in  any  efforts  made  by  the  Peace 
Congress  or  any  other  association  in 
behalf  of  promoting  prosperity,  justice, 
and  peace  among  human  kind.  I  am 
happy  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Carnegie's 
personal  efforts,  and  I  respect  his  mo- 
tives, and  can  hardly  co-operate  more 
effectually  than  by  pointing  out  the 
merits  of  that  great  military  institution 
of  the  German  nation  by  which  alone  it 
has  been  possible  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

A  higher  level  may  be  reached  in 
course  of  time,  and  the  world  may  count 
upon  every  true  German's  contribution 
towards  attaining  such  conditions  as 
would  allow  the  German  nation  to  aban- 
don her  present  maxim,  Si  vis  pacem 
para  bellum, 
Boston. 


SEEING  NEW   YORK  IN  A   HORSE^ 

CAR 


BY  ARTHUR   B.   REEVE 


TO  right  of  me  towered  two  tall 
smokestacks,  beneath  which 
powerful  air-compressors  were 
pumping  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
down  into  a  pair  of  tunnels  where  the 
burrowing  sand-hogs  breathed  it.  To 
left  of  me  a  trolley-car  swung  shrilly 
around  a  loop  and  started  gayly  uptown. 
Above  me  rattled  the  elevated  railway. 
In  front  of  me  a  sign  read  :  *'  Subway 
Entrance — Uptown."  Behind  me  a  deep- 
lunged  municipal  ferryboat  announced 
its  departure  from  the  slip. 

Then  across  the  line  of  vision  came  a 
seesawing  little  box  of  a  vehicle,  with  a 
musically  swelling  tintinnabulation.  I 
acted  on  the  impulse  :  in  this,  the  seventh 
year  of  the  twentieth  century,  I  would 
see  New  York  in  a  horse-car. 

In  the  dim  reaches  of  antiquity,  when 
the  minds  of  magnates  ran  not  to  the 
contrary,  the  horse-car  was  New  York's 
most  advanced  means  of  public  transpor- 
tation.    The   beneficence  of  this    later 


regime  is  therefore  touching.  Here  was 
I,  standing  on  a  relic  of  an  age  that  is 
gone,  not  merely  inspecting  it  but 
actually  permitted  to  ride  in  it,  to  expe- 
rience in  reality  the  feelingsof  my  ances- 
tors in  the  good  old  golden  age  when 
Broadway  seenjed  really  broad,  and 
Canal  Street  had  but  recently  been  a 
canal.  Such  concessions  as  these  to  the 
Lares  and  Penates  of  locomotion  are* 
perhaps  the  most  unanswerable  argument 
against  the  newer  heresy  of  public  con- 
trol of  public  utilities,  a  high-sounding 
phrase  calculated  to  strike  terror  to  the 
heart  of  the  antiquarian. 

2:55  P.M.  We  start  from  the  Battery, 
the  only  other  passenger  being  a  young 
lady  obviously  of  the  second  generation 
of  immigrants,  Americanized  to  the  stage 
of  chewing-gum  and  the  marcel  wave. 

Scarcely  had  the  inertia  of  the  car 
been  overcome  than  it  came  to  a  sudden 
halt.  Eighteen  newcomers  boarded  the 
car.     They  were  Poles,  all  in  charge  of  a 
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padrone,  who  engineered  the  expedition 
with  a  practiced  hand.  Two  women 
with  gay  yellow  head-dresses  were  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  each  closely  followed 
by  a  husband  with  those  curious  patent 
leather  portmanteaus  that  seem  common 
to  immigrants  of  every  clime. 

Everybody  was  happy  and  gesticulat- 
ing— except  the  young  lady  of  the  second 
generation,  whose  nose  was  elevated 
noticeably.  At  last  the  land  of  freedom 
was  reached.  The  padrone,  even,  as- 
sumed an  air  of  jocularity.  The  sixteen 
men  sat  down  carefully  on  the  edges  of 
the  seats  and  tried  to  dispose  of  their 
huge  hands,  hardened  with  toil,  so  that 
they  would  not  block  the  aisle  as  the 
conductor  went  down  to  the  padrone  to 
collect  the  fares.  But  the  hands  were 
not  to  be  long  disposed  of.  Even  the 
sanctity  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  New  York 
horse-car  could  not  repress  the  bubbling 
vivacity  of  the  Slavic  nature.  The  con- 
versation of  the  two  opposing  rows  of 
passengers  as  the  mysteries  of  South 
Street  began  to  unroll  themselves  became 
diagonal  and  from  one  end  of  the  car  to 
the  other.  The  women  nodded  and  the 
men  grinned,  while  the  padrone  flashed 
a  showy  timepiece  to  indicate  that 
America  was  an  Eldorado. 

A  silence — the  power  is  off.  Our 
patient  team  meekly  hang  their  heads 
while  a  truck  extricates  itself  from  the 
morass  of  New  York's  well-kept  water- 
front streets.  They  had  more  time  in 
those  days  of  long  ago  than  we  modems 
have,  else  few  would  have  survived  the 
nervous  tension  caused  by  the  placid 
passage  of  valuable  time  in  a  horse-car 
wending  its  jangling  way,  sans  gong,  sans 
jerks,  sans  everj^thing  that  tones  up  mod- 
ern nerves.     At  last  we  are  off  again. 

I  asked  the  driver  how  far  his  car 
went.  "  To  One  Hundert  an'  Twen-nty- 
fift'  Street,"  he  replied,  winding  up  his 
brake  just  in  time  to  save  his  valuable 
collection  of  antiquities  from  colliding 
with  a  brewery  wagon. 

I  suppressed  a  low  whistle  and  in- 
quired, **  How  long  does  the  trip  take  ?" 

*'  Two  hours  and  a  quar-rter." 

Yes,  they  had  more  time  in  those  days. 

**  But  nobody  makes  the  whole  trip," 
he  added.  **  People  want  to  travel  too 
fast  nowadays." 


"  How  long  have  you  been  on  the 
job  ?" 

He  raised  his  eyebrows  at  the  slang 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Evening 
Post  might.  "  Eighteen  years,"  he  con- 
fessed, conceding  that  he  comprehended 
my  meaning,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
shamefaced  about  admitting  that  he  was 
only  a  novice  at  his  tfade. 

The  driver's  onerous  duties  of  shouting 
"  Gee-up  "  between  teeth  that  clinched  a 
leaden  whistle  to  warn  abusive  drivers 
of  many-ton  ned  trucks  that  the  Belt  Line 
express  was  immediately  behind  them 
gave  me  pause.  I  readily  saw  the  in- 
surmountable difficulty  of  carrying  on 
a  conversation  under  such  trying  circum- 
stances. For  a  moment  I  contemplated 
a  fine  old  full-rigged  ship  that  recalled 
the  old  prints  of  South  Street  bristling 
with  bowsprits  from  all  over  the  world. 
Then  I  retreated  to  the  rear  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  conductor. 

In  more  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it 
we  had  left  behind  the  bilge-water  smell 
of  the  docks,  and,  after  playing  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  river,  we  emerged  into 
an  entirely  new  olfactory  discord.  This 
was  Fulton  Market,  where  the  fish  comes 
from. 

A  fellow-passenger  eyed  me  with  a 
twinkle,  for  he  was  fortified  by  an  evil- 
smelling  cigar. 

"You  get  them  all.  First  it's  the 
dock  smell,  then  it's  the  fish  smell,  then 
it's  the  sewer  smell.  After  that  it's  the 
East  Side  smell,  and  up  above  it's  the 
gas-house  smell.  But  the  worst  of  all 
is  the  packing-house  smell  after  that, 
although  the  malt  smell  is  a  pretty  bad 
one.     How  far  are  you  going  ?" 

"  To  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street." 

"  Oh,  then,  you'll  smell  them  all." 

We  were  now  passing  under  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  an  airy  spider-web  far 
overhead.  Cars  in  a  steady  stream  with 
a  monotonous  drone  moved  across,  and, 
by  a  Sherlock  Holmes  process  of  reason- 
ing, one  could  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  filled  to  the  brim  with 
strap-hangers,  each  with  that  patient,  sub- 
missive stare  that  Brooklynites  assume 
except  during  that  frantic,  crucial 
moment  of  the  Bridge  rush  when  it  is 
now  or  never. 
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The  leisurely  manner  in  which  the 
horse-car  pursues  its  course  is  equaled 
only  by  the  haste  with  which  the  work  is 
being  prosecuted  on  the  new  Manhattan 
Bridge,  whose  piers  we  were  approach- 
ing. Brooklyn  may  well  rejoice  at  the 
prompt  transit  relief  that  is  coming; 
near  by,  as  the  horse-car  takes  you,  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  detect  signs  of 
activity  and  progress  with  the  unaided 
vision. 

I  asked  the  conductor  when  the  new 
bridge  would  be  done,  but  his  answer 
was  lost  I  repeated  the  question,  again 
to  lose  the  reply.  He  was  very  old,  and 
although  he  was  very  considerate  of  the 
women  and  children  who  got  on  and  off, 
a  thing  strange  in  itself,  I  could  not  quite 
make  out  his  voice.  Finally,  after  sev- 
eral ineffectual  attempts  at  conversation, 
I  began  vaguely  to  comprehend.  Like 
his  car,  his  voice  was  used  only  enough 
to  preserve  the  franchise.  It  was  the 
voice  of  the  past. 

As  we  swung  around  Hamilton  Fish 
Park,  with  its  playground  full  of  merry 
children,  the  first  oasis  on  the  river  front 
since  we  left  the  Battery,  a  frayed-out 
young  man  who  had  been  busily  engaged 
in  holding  down  a  bench  reeled  unstead- 
ily aboafd  the  car. 

"  Americans  I"  chortled  the  young  man, 
bracing  himself  against  the  brake,  and 
looking  in  at  the  double  row  of  gesticu- 
lating Poles.  Newcomers  were  to  him  to 
be  preyed  on  or  laughed  at  as  the  oppor- 
tunity offered.  I  wondered  if  they  too 
would  soon  assume  the  attitude  of  the 
bibulous  young  man  and  the  girl  of  the 
second  generation  toward  those  who 
come  after. 

It  is  remarkable  how  narrow  the  East 
River  seems  at  this  point.  You  would 
almost  be  willing  to  wager  that  you  could 
throw  a  stone  across  into  the  navy-yard 
in  Brooklyn.  "  Gover'ment  boat,"  volun- 
teered the  young  man,  pointing  to  a 
battle-ship  that  looked  very  m^uch  like 
the  Iowa.  I  thanked  him.  "  Oh,  thash 
all  right." 

I  made  a  note  of  something  I  wanted 
to  remember  as  we  toiled  under  the  steel 
solidarity  o^-  the  Williamsburg  Bridge 
with  its  push-cart  market  underneath. 
A  wave  of  comprehension  lighted  up  the 
face  of  the  bibulous  one. 


"  Say,  you're  a  reporter,  ain't  you  ?"  he 
whispered,  hoarsely. 

I  admitted  it. 

"  Well,  youse  is  goin*  ter  see  something 
swell  now." 

He  was  right.  If  you  want  to  go 
slumming  and  yet  don't  want  to,  the 
horse-car  is  just  the  thing.  From  that 
vantage-point  you  can  see  the  most  typical 
East  Side,  the  swarms  of  children  on  the 
streets,  the  narrow  lanes  of  tenements 
fortified  with  fire-escapes  and  daring  the 
tenement-house  inspectors  to  condemn 
them,  the  push-carts,  the  sweat-shops, 
the  second-hand  stores  where  they  revamp 
old  clothes  "  like  new,"  the  food  stores 
where  milk  and  garlic,  wienerwurst  and 
sauerkraut,  are  sold  contiguously.  As 
you  jog  along  the  children  hang  on  the 
back  dashboard  and  seesaw  the  car  till 
it  bumps  on  the  cobbles — it  is  all  great 
fun  and  it  is  all  typical. 

No  other  large  city  in  the  country 
stands  for  horse-cars,  and  yet  in  New 
York  there  are  now  almost  fifty  miles  of 
tracks  over  which  shamble  these  relics 
of  a  past  generation.  Old,  dirty,  ill 
lighted,  ill  ventilated  (except  by  an  occa- 
sional hole  in  the  floor  through  which 
you  can  catch  glimpses  of  the  paving  as 
you  ride),  slow,  and  cramped — the  horse- 
car  is  out  of  joint  with  the  times.  The 
East  Side,  with  its  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  who  are  voiceless  to  protest, 
has  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
horse-cars  for  its  local  needs  of  trans- 
portation. 

Last  winter  several  settlements  and 
civic  organizations  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  secure  relief  by  petitioning  the 
State  Railroad  Commissioners.  The  result 
was  that  they  immediately  ordered  the 
electrification  of  three  lines.  That  was 
all  right — but  it  stopped  with  ordering ; 
the  street  railway  simply  said,  **  Indeed  1" 
Then  it  was  announced  by  the  board  of 
directors,  after  considerable  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear,  that  they  had 
*'  authorized  "  electrification.  The  result 
of  that  was  that,  when  an  impatient  com- 
mittee of  East  Siders  waited  on  the 
officer  whose  word  alone  could  execute 
what  was  *'  authorized,"  he  asserted  that 
never,  while  he  lived,  would  he  favor 
electrification.  Several  years  ago  the 
city  consented   to   electrification.     The 
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railway  turned  this  to  account  by  issuing 
bonds  for  the  work.  Yet  here  was  I,  in 
1907,  still  able  to  see  New  York  on  a 
horse-car  1 

In  the  heart  of  the  grand  cafton  of 
tenements  the  padrone  led  off  his  Poles 
like  the  bell  cow  leading  the  herd,  while 
the  young  man  leered  at  them.  Here 
was  congestion  thrice  congested,  and 
eighteen  more  souls  had  been  added  to 
it.  The  steamship  companies  had  re- 
ceived their  fares,  and  the  agents  their 
commissions;  the  padrone  had  yet  to 
make  his  share,  and  a  landlord  was  lurk- 
ing around  the  corner  to  make  his 
«hare — perhaps  he  was  the  agent  of  a 
famous  church  downtown.  Innocent 
country  people,  they  did  not  understand. 
Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well.  They  had 
come  a  long  way  to  the  land  of  freedom. 

The  gas-house  district  is  not  a  pleasant 
place  in  the  daytime,  much  less  at  night. 
But  then  you  don't  go  there  at  night 
ordinarily.  Having  created  these  places, 
we  leave  them  severely  alone. 

It  was  3:30  by  a  clock  on  an  institu- 
tional church  settlement  on  Fourteenth 
Street.  By  that  token  a  few  evidences 
of  slum  betterment  began  to  appear. 
Near  Twenty-third  Street  we  passed  the 
Municipal  Lodging-House.  where  a  man 
can  always  get  a  bed  when  he  is  down 
and  out,  providing  he  will  lake  a  bath. 
A  new  and  better  lodging-house  will 
some  day  stand  across  the  street  from 
Bellevue,  a  few  blocks  further  on.  Clus- 
tered about^  the  great  City  Hospital  are 
all  sorts  of  interesting  places,  from  a 
recreation  pier  to  the  Morgue.  The 
Cornell  and  New  York  University  Medical 
Schools  are  across  the  street  also. 

More  tunnels  at  Twenty-third  Street, 
with  a  maze  of  overhead  construction. 
Everywhere  you  go  along  the  water  front 
there  is  some  sort  of  work  going  on  to 
enable  New  York  to  grow  across  its 
confining  rivers.  Four  tubes  are  being 
pushed  under  the  river  here,  and  a  plant 
has  been  put  up  that  is  amazing,  though 
only  temporary.  A  little  further  up  is 
the  mammoth  Edison  power-house  that 
lights  and  heals  and  moves  the  city. 
Then  you  are  upon  another  tunnel  which 
Mr.  Belmont  is  building — that  is  to  say, 
is  supposed  to  be  building,  for  the  canals 
of  Mars  are  more  easy  to  obtain  infor- 


mation of  than  these  tubes  under  the 
river. 

However,  there  is  no  time  for  muck- 
raking, for  you  are  now  in  the  slaughter- 
house district  and  must  drop  the  rake  to 
hold  your  nose.  It  is  a  peculiar  odor ;  at 
least  your  stomach  tells  you  so  by  the 
grimaces  it  makes.  If  they  would  only 
use  the  odor  and  waste  something  else, 
you  could  forgive  much  of  the  economy 
that  is  practiced  in  that  jungle. 

Onward  and  upward  we  jog,  past  the 
Blackweirs  Island  Bridge — another  of 
those  ventures  shrouded  in  the  haze  of 
the  future  when  bridge  rushes  will  cease 
from  troubling. 

Model  tenements  are  certainly  a  relief 
after  seeing  first  the  influx  that  has  filled 
the  slum,  and  then  the  slum  itself.  On 
Sixty-fourth  Street  there  is  a  whole  big 
block  of  them,  with  some  more  across  the 
street,  and  another  block  of  them  at 
Seventy-eighth  Street.  Clean,  neat,  airy, 
and  sunshiny,  with  rents  little  more  than 
the  vile,  malodorous  dwellings  downtown, 
they  still  manage  to  pay  four  per  cent, 
income  on  the  money  invested.  Henry 
Phipps  has  set  aside  a  million  dollars  to 
build  similar  ones,  with  the  income  to  be 
devoted  to  building  more — a  sort  of  end- 
less chain  to  banish  the  slum. 

The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  scientific 
research  is  a  few  blocks  farther  up. 
Then  there  is  the  New  York  Trade 
School  to  banish  industrial  inefficiency, 
and  a  public  schogl  a  few  blocks  farther, 
to  brighten  the  lives  of  children  whose 
fathers  knew  nothing  but  the  night  of 
ignorance  until  they  came  to  America. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  padrone  will  not 
long  hold  those  Poles  ;  perhaps  the  land- 
lord will  be  legislated  into  treating  them 
like  human  beings.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  hope  of  the  lower  East  Side  is  con- 
tained in  germ  in  the  upper. 

But  the  battle  with  the  slum  is  not 
won  yet.  Usually,  if  the  Italian  quarter 
of  New  York  is  mentioned,  one  thinks 
of  Mulberry  Street.  Not  so.  After  you 
have  passed  Harlem  Market  and  arc 
slowly  tinkling  your  way  in  the  hundreds, 
you  come  to  the  new  Jefferson  Park  at 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  S^treet,  a  huge 
breathing-place  in  the  midst*of  a  nest  of 
slums  that  rival  their  downtown  prede- 
cessors.     Again     you    see    the    street 
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crowded  with  thildien  and  push-carts. 
A  street  piano  is  playing  ragtimes  while 
a  woman  in  spangled,  gaudy  head-gear 
deftly  manipulates  a  tambourine.  The 
park,  the  piano,  the  houses,  are  all 
American ;  the  dirt,  the  noise,  the  faces, 
are  Sicilian.  Everywhere  is  the  black 
hand — waiting  the  day  of  soap  and  water. 

But  the  upper  East  Side  slums  are 
not  so  discouraging  as  the  lower.  Slowly 
they  begin  to  thin  out.  The  transfor- 
mation to  decency  begins.  The  last 
passenger  has  alighted. 

5:10.  We  are  on  the  home-stretch. 
The  bridge  across  the  Harlem  at  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  heaves 
in  sight.     Beyond  it  all  looks  new — ^a 


sort  of  Canaan  after  wandering  in  the 
wilderness.  The  car  stops,  and  the 
driver  brings  his  horses  around  to  the 
other  end. 

"They  say  Mr.  Shonts  wants  to  do 
away  with  the  horse  cars,"  I  shouted 
into  the  ear  of  the  conductor,  hoping  to 
spur  him  to  speech. 

"Yes,  Shonts — that's  the  new  man." 
The  voice  from  the  past  had  at  last 
roused  itself  to  a  pitch  where  it  was 
audible.  "  He's  going  to  run  so  many 
cars  that  every  one  will  have  a  seat,  i 
tell  you" — the  voice  rose  to  a  quaver- 
ing shout — "  I  tell  you,  New  York  won't 
stand  for  it.  We're  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry." 


SOME  RECENT  BIOGRAPHICAL 
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READERS  of  Sir  Spencer  Wal- 
pole's  history  of  modern  England 
will  remember  that  that  work  was 
based  on  the  concept  of  history  as  the 
expression  of  the  effect  of  circumstances 
in  determining  the  progress  of  a  nation. 
The  emphasis  was  almost  altogether  on 
the  impersonal  forces  that  operated  to 
bring  about  the  conspicuous  changes 
manifest  in  the  policy  and  opinion  of 
England  since  the  Peace  of  1815  ;  and 
if  Sir  Spencer  did  not  conceal  from  him- 
self or  from  his  readers  the  part  played 
by  particular  men  in  the  political  drama, 
he  was  at  little  pains  to  develop  the 
influence  which  they  exercised  on  the 
thought  of  their  day  and  of  the  future. 
Now,  however,  as  if  to  make  amends  for 
what  many  must  regard  as  a  serious 
defect  in  his  authoritative  study,  he  has 
written  a  supplementary  volume*  largely 
covering  the  same  ground  but  doing  so 
from  a  distinctly  biographical  point  of 
view.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  essays 
dealing,  on  the  strictly  English  side,  with 
the  careers  of  Peel,  Cobden,  Disraeli, 
Dufferin,  and  Shaftesbur>' ;  and,  in  a 
more  general  sense,  with  Bismarck,  the 
Third  Napoleon,  and  the  historian  Gib- 
bon. Tliere  is,  besides,  a  curious  little 
paper  in  which  the  thesis  is  advanced 
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that  "  the  decisive  marriages  of  the 
world  have  had  more  influence  on  its 
fortunes  than  the  decisive  battles,"  an 
obviously  futile  contention,  and  absurdly 
out  of  place  in  the  present  connection. 
The  Gibbon  essay  is  likewise  incongru- 
ous here,  but  we  should  not  willingly 
spare  it.  Warmly  sympathetic,  yet 
judiciously  critical,  it  presents  a  portrait 
true  to  the  life,  vivid, and  distinct. 

This,  in  fact,  may  be  said  of  all  the 
essays,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Disraeli  study.  Fair-minded  as  he  is, 
Sir  Spencer  seems  to  share  the  common 
Liberal  abhorrence  for  "  Dizzy  "  and  all 
his  works,  meting  out  praise  with  a  nig- 
gard and  condemnation  with  a  lavish 
hand.  "  It  is  not  wholly  unjust  to  say," 
he  remarks  caustically,  "  that  if  you  care 
for  romance,  you  may  find  it  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  speeches  and  serious 
works  ;  but  that  if  you  wish  to  know  his 
opinions,  you  must  study  his  romances." 
On  a  par  with  this  extreme  statement  is 
his  characterization  of  Disraeli  as  "a 
brilliant  but  unscrupulous  adventurer," 
and  as  possessing  "  rather  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  man  of  letters  than  the 
knowledge  of  a  statesman."  Happily, 
this  lapse  into  partisanship  stands  by 
itself ;  elsewhere  party  feeling  is  so  rigor- 
ously controlled  by  the  critical  con- 
science that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the 
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writer's  political  affiliations — although 
general  considerations  would  lead  one  to 
suspect  that  he  is  that  rara  avis,  a  Whig 
of  the  old  school.  It  is  no  less  difficult — 
so  uniformly  good  are  the  remaining 
essays — to  select  any  one  of  them  and 
without  hesitation  pronounce  it  the  best. 
Some  will  favor  the  "  Bismarck,"  as  con- 
taining perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
account  in  English  of  the  Iron  Chancel- 
lor's work  as  an  empire-builder.  Others 
will  name  the  "  Napoleon  II L,"  which  is 
undoubtedly  distinguished  by  a  fairness 
not  usually  found  in  English  studies  of 
the  arch-intriguer,  but  which  does  not 
fail  to  impress  on  the  reader  the  con- 
sciousness "that  from  first  to  last  the 
story  of  the  Empire  is  a  story  of  crime, 
and  that  the  story  of  the  Emperor  is  the 
story  of  a  conspirator."  Then  there  is 
the  "  Shaftesbury,"  a  masterly  study  of 
the  great  philanthropist,  whom  English- 
men generally  will  ag^ee  with  Sir  Spencer 
in  declaring  "  the  most  statesmanlike  of 
ourhumanitarians;"  and  the  "  Dufferin," 
with  its  glowing  account  of  the  pictur- 
esque career  of  "  the  most  versatile  of 
our  pro-consuls." 

But,  for  ourselves,  we  prefer  the 
studies  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Richard 
Cobden.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  present  work 
is  to  illuminate  the  history  of  nineteenth- 
century  England  through  an  examination 
of  the  careers  of  certain  leaders  of 
thought  and  action ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose Peel  and  Cobden  are  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important  figures  in  Sir 
Spencer  Walpole's  gallery.  It  was  the 
distinction  of  Peel  to  give  reality  to  the 
ideals  of  Cobden — and,  of  course,  of 
Bright,  Villiers,  and  other  chieftains  in 
the  struggle  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws — and  by  so  doing  to  bring  into 
efi'ect  a  policy  which  more  than  aught 
else  has  determined  the  course  of  Eng- 
land from  that  day  to  the  present.  To 
Peel  and  Cobden,  then,  among  English- 
men of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  must 
the  historian  pay  especial  attention  ;  and 
Sir  Spencer,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  nc- 
where  striven  so  diligently  and  so  success- 
fully to  depict  and  explain  historic  per- 
sonages as  in  his  essays  on  Peel  and 
Cobden.  The  former,  naturally,  presents 
the  greater  difficulties.     Cobden's  public 


life  was  straightforward,  unswerving, 
open.  Peel,  on  the  other  hand,  indulged 
in  a  career  of  sudden  and  unexpected 
changes — changes  in  opinion  and  changes 
in  policy — startling  face-abouts  that  con- 
founded friends  and  foes  alike.  Yet  Sir 
Spencer,  strange  to  say,  is  somewhat 
happier  in  his  treatment  of  Peel  than  of 
Cobden.  Possibly  this  is  due  to  a  con- 
stitutional dislike  for  the  ways  of  agitation, 
though  more  probably  to  an  imperfect 
sympathy  with  the  man  himself.  And 
even  so  a  noteworthy  portrait  is  drawn, 
and  with  the  portrait  an  excellent  account 
of  the  campaign^  in  which  Cobden  spent 
himself  and  his  fortune  for  the  good  of 
the  "  common  people  "  of  England.  As 
to  Peel,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  barring 
an  ill-advised  criticism  of  his  statesman- 
ship on  the  ground  that  he  never  set 
himself  "  to  examine  any  great  subject 
till  it  became  acute,"  Sir  Spencer's 
study  of  that  statesman  and  his  activities 
is  wholly  admirable.  The  thankless  task 
of  making  plain  the  significance  of  Peel's 
many  seeming  inconsistencies  is  deftly 
and  convincingly  accomplished ;  proper 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  different  ser\'ices 
he  rendered  his  country ;  and  the  reader 
is  made  to  feel  something  of  the  enthu- 
siasm which,  after  his  death,  inspired  the 
devoted  little  band  of  "  Peelites  "  to  con- 
certed effort  to  keep  alive  his  principles, 
his  policies,  and  his  memory. 

Summing  up.  Sir  Spencer  Walpole's 
volume  is  characterized  by  profound 
erudition  and  real  literary  distinction  as 
well  as  by  critical  acumen  and  breadth 
of  view.  With  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  facts,  he  displays  an  equally 
quick  sense  for  the  value  of  words,  and 
the  result  is  a  smooth,  polished,  digni- 
fied, well-rounded,  and  vigorous  style, 
marred  by  none  of  the  crudities  which 
disfigure  the  pages  of  so  many  modem 
writers.  In  this  respect — as,  in  fact,  in 
almost  all  respects — it  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  another  recent  venture  in  the 
field  of  the  biographical  study,  Mr. 
Joseph  McCabe's  **  Talleyrand."  *  This 
abounds  in  stylistic  shocks — involved 
and  laboriously  bungled  sentences,  tur- 
gidities  and  incoherencies  of  expression, 
and  misused  tenses.    What,  for  instance, 
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can  be  iimae  of  a  sentence  like  this : 
"  But  these  hereditary  influences  only 
shape  the  general  contour  of  his  char- 
acter— give  the  refinement,  the  instinct 
to  rise  (Talleyrand,  or  *  Tailleran  * — as 
Napoleon  pronounced  it — is  said  to  be 
from  *  tailler  les  rangs  '),  the  *  sensibility ' 
and  *  spirituality  *  (as  people  spoke  then), 
the  *  self-possession  '  "  ?  Where  the  sen- 
tences are  not  obscure,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  all  too  direct — short,  choppy, 
jerky,  and  monotonously  arid.  Here 
and  there,  it  must  be  granted,  passages 
occur,  and  sometimes  extended  passages, 
of  dramatic  power  and  real  attractive- 
ness. But  in  the  main  the  book  makes 
difficult  reading ;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
substance  beneath  the  uncouth  dress 
scarcely  repays  the  hardships  incidental 
to  securing  it. 

Talleyrand,  as  is  well  known,  has  been 
pronounced  by  historians  a  human  rid- 
dle. Fr^ddric  Masson  called  him  *'  the 
Sphinx,"  and  CaVlyle  described  him  as 
**  one  of  the  strangest  things  ever  seen 
or  like  to  be  seen,  an  enigma  for  future 
ages."  And  his  biographers,  while  echo- 
ing this  opinion,  have  through  successive 
generations  intensified  the  impression 
that,  besides  being  enigmatical,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  monstrous  of  men — a 
marvel  of  licentiousness,  venality,  and 
treachery.  Now,  however,  comes  Mr. 
McCabe  with  the  bold  assertion  that  the 
**  knight  of  the  weathercock,"  as  some- 
body not  inaptly  dubbed  the  clerico-dip- 
lomat,  has  been  cruelly  misjudged — that 
he  was  in  reality  neither  enigmatical  nor 
licentious,  venal,  and  treacherous.  In- 
deed, declaims  Mr.  McCabe,  "  he  was 
humane,  generous,  affectionate,  a  sin- 
cere patriot,  a  lover  of  justice  and  peace," 
and  "  the  only  rational  ground  of  cen- 
sure is  that  he  kept  so  entirely  together 
his  personal  interest  and  the  high  cause 
of  France  and  humanity  that  he  served 
through  all  these  vicissitudes  of  his  coun- 
try." This  is  championship  in  sooth, 
but  championship  that  limps  sadly  when 
the  important  question  arises  of  supply- 
ing evidence  to  sustain  it.  On  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabe's  own  admissions,  Talleyrand's  life 
was  evil  in  the  extremes-evil  politically, 
intellectually,  and  morally;  and  with 
respect  to  such  fundamental  matters  as 
his  private  conduct  and  the  diplomatic 


dealings  that  poured  colossal  sums  into 
his  coffers,  the  sole  excuse  offered  is  that 
it  is  unfair  to  judge  him  by  modem 
standards.  We  have  heard  this  excuse 
before,  and  within  certain  limits  it  is 
reasonable.  But  these  limits  are  well 
defined,  and  in  the  last  analysis  there  is 
an  absolute,  not  a  relative,  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  Judged,  then, 
neither  by  twentieth-century  nor  by 
eighteenth-century  standards,  but  by 
universal  standards,  Talleyrand  is  con- 
demned on  the  evidence  assennbled  by 
his  own  apologist. 

Mr.  McCabe,  accordingly,  must  be 
said  to  have  failed  completely  in  his 
efforts  to  make  out  a  case  -for  the  gen- 
tleman of  many  governments — albeit  he 
has  done  some  service  in  brushing  away 
sundry  myths  that  in  the  course  of  the 
years  have  clustered  about  the  figure  of 
this  man  of  mystery.  But  the  same 
sweeping  verdict  of  failure  cannot  be 
rendered  in  the  case  of  another  bio- 
graphical adventure  in  rehabilitation — in 
which,  likewise,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  far 
more  illustrious  Frenchman  than  Talley- 
rand, is  the  historic  personage  involved. 
In  this  instance  judgment  must  be  re- 
served. Unlike  Mr.  McCabe's  "  Talley- 
rand," Mrs.  Frederika  MacDonald's 
"  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  "  ^  is  a  work 
based  essentially  on  original  and  hith- 
erto unknown  documents  discovered  by 
Mrs.  .MacDonald  herself  in  many  years 
of  arduous  research.  It  was  long  her 
belief  that  the  irreconcilable  contradic- 
tion between  Rousseau  *s  teachings  and 
the  life  and  character  commonly  accred- 
ited to  him  was  due  to  some  hideous 
mistake ;  that,  to  use  her  own  words,  it 
was  impossible  to  accept  the  prevailing 
view  "  that  an  impostor  led  a  return  to 
nature;  that  an  impure  man  purified 
morals  and  revived  the  sentiment  of 
romantic  love ;  that  a  morbid  and  fero- 
cious maniac  laid  the  foundations  of 
modem  educational  and  social  systems, 
and  in  every  domain  of  human  life  sowed 
ideas  that  in  every  case  have  come  to 
flower."  Her  suspicions  having  been 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that 
outside  the  circle  of  the  Encyclopaedists 
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she  found  many  of  Jean  Jacques's  contem- 
poraries professing  the  highest  esteem 
for  him,  she  began  an  inquiry  designed 
to  determine  if  possible  the  origin  of 
the  repulsive  portrait  handed  down  to 
posterity,  and  presently  became  per- 
suaded that  it  was  wholly  fictitious  an,d 
could  be  traced  to  a  conspiracy  of  defa- 
nation  successfully  carried  out  by  certain 
of  Rousseau's  whilom  friends,  notably 
Grimm,  Diderot,  and  Madame  d'Kpinay, 
the  frail  but  fascinating  lady  who  played 
so  large  a  part  in  the  lives  of  both  Rous- 
seau and  Grimm.  On  this  theory  Rous- 
seau had  with  entire  justice  accused 
the  trio,  as  he  accused  numerous  other 
friends  and  acquaintances,  of  vilifying 
him  ;  and  on  this  theory,  also,  so  vin- 
dictive was  their  hatred  that  they  made 
sure  of  a  posthumous  vengeance',by  "doc- 
toring "  Madame  d'Epinay's  "  Memoirs  " 
in  such  a  way  as  to  depict  Rousseau  in 
the  blackest  of  colors. 

Thus  far,  however,  all  was  theory  and 
conjecture,  supported  only  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  his  own  and  the  succeeding 
generation  there  were  not  a  few  ready  to 
hail  Rousseau  as  truly  virtuous,  and  by 
the  suspicious  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  Madame  d'fipinay's 
*'  Memoirs,"  in  1818,  would-be  defenders 
of  Rousseau  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  the  manuscript.  Clearly, 
Mrs.  MacDonald  told  herself,  the  great 
thing  was  to  discover  and  examine  that 
precious  document ;  and  with  the  utmost 
diligence  she  set  to  work.  For  starting- 
point  she  had  the  knowledge  that,  divided 
between  two  Parisian  libraries,  there  was 
another  manuscript  of  the**  Memoirs;"  but 
as  this  was  said  to  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  other  investigators;  she  had 
little  hope  of  deriving  any  assistance 
from  it.  To  her  astonishment,  she  found 
that  it  was  in  reality  the  rough  draft  from 
which  the  finished  "  Memoirs  "  had  been 
written ;  that  numerous  alterations  and 
interpolations  had  been  made ;  and  that 
these  accorded  with  directions  contained 
in  a  number  of  fragmentary  notes  pre- 
served with  the  manuscript.      The  haiul- 


writing  of  Grimm  .and  Diderot,  as  well 
as  of  Madame  d'Epinay  herself,  was 
recognizable  in  the  alterations,  interpola- 
tions, and  notes ;  and,  judging  from  the 
character  of  the  changes  made  in  the 
text,  no  doubt  remained  in  Mrs.  Mac- 
Donald's  niindthat  she  had  substantiated 
her  theory. 

Some  time  afterwards,  and  quite  by 
accident,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding,  in  an  unexpected  quarter,  the 
long  missing  manuscript  from  which 
publication  was  made  in  1818.  Com- 
paring this  with  the  original,  she  quickly 
ascertained  that  it  contained  all  the 
alterations  and  interpolations  of  the  lat- 
ter, neatly  reproduced,  she  declares,  in 
the  handwriting  of  one  of  Grimm's  sec- 
retaries. Thus  armed  with  ni  /  and,  to 
her  way  of  thinking,  incontrovertible 
evidence,  she  gave  herself  to  the  con- 
genial task  of  explaining  why,  where, 
when,  and  how  the  conspiracy  originated, 
was  carricvl  through,  and  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

The  fruits  of  these  labors  are  pre- 
sented in  the  two  bulky  volumes  now 
before  us.  They  contain  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  finding  of  the  manuscripts, 
facsimile  reproductions  showing  the  dif- 
ferent handwritings,  etc.,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  several  charges  brought  against 
Rousseau  by  his  critics,  as  viewed  in 
the  fresh  light  afforded  by  the  writer's 
discoveries.  But,  as  was  said,  judgment 
will  have  to  be  reserved  until  the  sub- 
ject has  been  thoroughly  inquired  into. 
Certainly,  however  significant  the  results 
of  Mrs.  MacDonald's  investigations  may 
prove,  she  herself  has  not  worked  them 
out  in  a  manner  above  criticism.  There 
are  too  many  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions, there  is  too  much  theorizing 
and  too  much  that  is  hypothetical  in  her 
pages  to  carry  conviction.  At  the  same 
time,  full  credit  must  be  given  her  for 
the  industry  and  zeal  that  have  made 
the  world  acquainted  for  the  first  time 
with  documents  that  may  have  an  all- 
i Important  bearing  on  the  reputation  of 
one  of  its  most  celebrated  men. 
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A  np  ih  Behind  a  strong  but  filmy  veil 
No^ls  of  satire  always  most  gracefully 
disposed,'  Mr.  Howellspresents 
many  obvious  and  deplorable  truths.  The 
fact  that  he  occupies  himself  with  them,  how- 
ever, is  an  evidence  that  he  has  hopes  of 
America.  Aristides  Homos  is  sent  from 
Altruria  to  visit  the  United  States  in  1893. 
He  writes  of  his  impressions  to  an  Altrurian 
friend.  These  letters  show  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  actual  and  ideal  civilization. 
They  abound  in  delicate  irony,  assumed  in- 
nocence, and  brilliant  strokes  of  wit.  In  an 
introduction  Mr.  Howells  gives  reign  to  his 
convictions,  and  by  means  of  a  witty  device 
holds  up  a  mirror  before  us  that  is  quite 
unflattering.  He  explains,  gently,  that  Mr. 
Homos  could  not  do  exact  justice  to  the 
"  superior  heroism  of  charity  and  self-sacri-» 
fice  as  practiced  in  countries  where  people 
Mve  ufioft  each  other  as  the  Americans  do, 
instead  o(/or  each  other  as  the  Altrurians 
do."  Later,  he  reflects  upon  the  difficulties 
of  doing  good  in  America.  Yet,  he  says, 
many  Americans  take  the  cruel  risks  of 
doing  good,  reckless  of  the  evil  that  may 
befall  them,  and  defiant  of  the  upbrai dings 
of  their  own  hearts!  Mr.  Homos  writes  of 
a  lady  who  came  to  New  York  to  live  and 
was  very  lonely  "  until  she  joined  a  church. 
This  at  once  brought  her  a  general  acquaint- 
ance, and  she  began  to  find  herself  in  soci- 
ety ;  but  as  soon  as  she  did  so  she  joined  a 
more  exclusive  church,  where  they  took 
no  notice  of  strangers."  This  puzzled  Mr. 
Homos,  but  amused  the  Americans.  Later 
Mr.  Homos  marries  an  American  woman 
and  takes  her  and  her  mother  to  Altruria. 
Mrs.  Homos  continues  the  letters,  giving  an 
American's  impression  of  Altruria.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  arraignment  of  Ameri- 
can social  life  is  much  enhanced  by  Mr. 
Howells's  inimitable  way  of  putting  things. 
No  one  can  doubt  his  deep  interest  and  ear- 
nestness, yet  for  pure  delight  in  nimble  turns 
of  thought,  in  wonderful  character-drawing, 
and  in  charming  whimsicalities,  this  volume 
is  a  treasure.  The  reviewer  is  continually 
beset  by  a  desire  to  quote  some  fascinatingly 
satirical  bit,  but  his  restraint  will  only  leave 
more  delightful  discoveries  for  the  reader. 
We  cannot  pray  for  Mr.  Howells,  "  May  his 
tribe  increase,"  for  he  has  no  second  in  his 
field  of  literature,  and  his  imitators  are  few 
and  feeble  ;  butwe  can  hope  that  his  strength 
will  not  diminish. 
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By  W.  D.  Howells. 


'*  The  Invader  "  *  is  founded  upon  the  theory 
of  dual  personality,  and  we  apprehend  that 
the  problem  will  prove  too  tempting  for  this 
to  be  the  last  story  of  this  kind.  Milly  and 
Mildred  fight  for  possession  of  one  lovely 
person,  and  the  efifect  is  disastrous,  as  in  the 
end  Mildred  the  Evil  triumphs  and  Milly 
the  Good  is  forced  to  suicide.  The  story  is 
disagreeable  and  at  times  offensive  to  good 
taste,  if  not  to  good  morals. 

Here  is  a  stirring  tale  of  clan  feuds  and 
wider-reaching  enmities  in  Scotland  during 
the  tempestuous  days  of  the  reign  of  William 
of  Orange  in  England.*  The  author  has 
drawn  a  finely  consistent  character  in  the 
unflinching  Counte.ss  of  Breadalbane,  Mar- 
garet Campbell.  There  were  cruel  deeds 
done  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and  politics 
in  those  days,  and  the  clash  of  the  Macdon- 
alds  and  Campbells  was  deadly.  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Bowen  has  been  able  to  portray  the 
grim  Highlander  and  his  dour  country  with 
picturesque  power.  "  The  Master  of  Stair  " 
looms  high  above  all  others  in  unyielding 
lust  of  power  and  hardness  of  heart.  An 
interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  this  romance  is  reported  from 
London.  The  order  (consisting  of  twenty- 
three  lines  of  writing)  commanding  Captain 
Campbell,  of  Glenlyon,  to  fall  upon  the  Mac- 
donaldsof  Glencoe  and  put  all  persons  under 
seventy  to  the  sword,  was  sold  at  auction 
for  $7,000.  This  order,  executed  to  the  letter 
in  February,  1692,  was  instigated  by  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  the  Master  of  Stair,  whose 
evil  character  is  portrayed  with  much  skill 
by  Miss  Marjorie  Bowen. 

While  it  is  not  intended  that  the  heroine 
of  the  next  novel  ^  should  be  represented  as 
too  bright  and  good  for  human  nature's  daily 
food,  yet  she  is  rather  exasperating,  and  one 
feels  much  more  attracted  to  Sallie  Howe, 
the  homely  little  philosopher,  bravely  accept- 
ing life,  and  proving  herself  a  marvel  of 
loyalty  to  her  idol,  Persis  Litchfield.  The 
working  out  of  the  story  shows  skill  and 
insight,  and  the  reader  is  always  interested. 
But  there  is  a  repellent  hardness  in  Persis, 
and  certainly  an  improbability  in  the  episode 
upon  which  the  friendship  between  the  girls 
hangs.  The  author,  Marion  T.  D.  Barton, 
uses  very  cleverly  a  device  similar  to  '*  Mar- 
jorie Daw"  of  loved  memory.  But  it  is 
incredible  that  any  woman  with   the  least 

•The  Invader.  By  Margaret  L.  Woods.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.    $1.50.       ^ 

'-'The  Master  of  Stair.  By  Marjone  Bowen  McChire, 
Phillips  &  Co..  New  York.    #1.50.  ^_   . 

•*  An  Kxpenment  m  Perfection.  By  Manon  T.  D.  Barton. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co..  New.  York.    $1.50. 
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pliability  or  the  faintest  sense  of  humor  should 
punish  a  petty  deceit  as  Persis  did.  The 
fact  is,  Persis  had  too  many  favors  from  the 
gods,  and  though  she  was  forced  to  develop 
character  from  her  experiences,  yet  she  con- 
tinued to  be  self-centered  and  incapable  of 
the  charming  spontaneity  so  inseparable 
from  a  fine  nature. 

Mrs.  Thruston  writes  an  attractive  story,' 
as  charming  and  as  open  to  criticism  as  the 
vivacious  yet  irregular  features  of  a  pretty 
girl.  If  we  stop  to  analyze,  we  are  lost ;  so 
we  read  on,  quite  carried  away  by  the  daring 
improbability  of  Jenifer's  behavior,  yet  en- 
joying it  all.  Surely  no  man  could  have 
drawn  Jenifer.  He  is  a  woman's  man,  but 
just  for  that  reason  his  inconsistencies  are 
piquant.  The  story  discloses  a  novel  effect 
of  sudden  riches  upon  a  youth  brought  up 
in  poverty  and  obscurity.  The  old  mountain 
preacher  is  a  unique  character  and  well  worth 
knowing. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  elusive,  mysteri- 
ous force  of  electricity  should  fire  the  imagi- 
nation of  romancers.  Following  his  story 
of  "The  Wire  Tappers,"  Mr.  Arthur  String- 
er's new  book  *  leads  us  through  the  danger 
of  live  wires,  and  describes  strange  adven- 
tures involving  all  sorts  of  people — diplo- 
mats, gamblers,  secret  service  men,  and  des- 
perate women.  There  is  decided  talent 
shown  in  the  management  of  the  details  of 
this  intricate  and  highly  sensational  novel. 

One  pair  out  of  the  thousands  of  Smiths 
in  England  are  selected  by  Keble  Howard, 
and  their  every-day  life  is  here  described  * 
We  are  warned  that  they  are  neither  superior 
nor  fashionable,  but  it  would  have  been  more 
kind  to  warn  us  that  they  are  absolutely 
uninteresting.  We  object  to  the  inference 
that  superiority  and  fashion  are  required  in 
order  to  be  interesting. 

One  can  but  regret  that  Myra  Kelly  has 
deserted  her  East  Side  friends  and  ventured 
into  the  beaten  tracks  of  ordinary  romance. 
This  novel  *  has  touches  of  humor  and  good 
characterizations,  but  it  is  not  extraordinary 
, — only  one  more  entertaining,  pleasantly 
written,  unimportant  story. 

In  "  The  Cause  of  Freedom,"  *  by  Arthur 
W.  Marchmont,  a  bold  English  tourist  in 
Russia  with  a  dash  of  American  audacity 
appears  as  the  champion  of  a  beautiful  Polish 
maiden  involved  in  the  revolutionary  pU  ts 
of  a  secret  society  known  as  "  The  Fraterni- 

>  Jenifer.  By  Lucy  Meacham  Thruston.  Little,  Brown 
&  (Zo..  BoBtoo.    $1.50. 

'  Phantom  Wire».  By  Arthur  Stringer.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 

-*  The  Smiths.  By  Keble  Howard.  McCIure,  PhiUipn  & 
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*  The  Isle  of  Dreams.  By  Myra  Kelly.  D.  Appleton  & 
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*The  Cause  of  Freedom.  -By  Arthur  Marchmont.  Freder- 
ick A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.    $1  JO. 


ty."  If  our  credulity  had  not  been  strength- 
ened by  much  similar  strong  food,  it  would 
be  overtaxed  to  learn  of  the  succession  of 
hairbreadth  escapes  and  gallant  rescues 
credited  to  Robert  Anstruther,  the  hero. 
But,  if  we  must  read  these  romances,  it  is  less 
fatiguing  to  believe  than  to  question. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  *  is  always  happy  in 
the  titles  for  his  volumes  of  collected  tales. 
Many  of  us  who  have  chuckled  over  his  sly, 
dry  stories  of  bargemen  ashore  and  afloat; 
with  their  unexpected  turns  and  their  odd 
drollity,  will  want  to  take  more  "  Short 
Cruises "  under  his  pilotage.  The  artist 
who  illustrates  the  book  catches  the  author's 
humorous  twist  with  rare  exactness. 

While  there  are  many  homely  scenes  suffi- 
ciently true  to  life  in  this  tale  of  **  The  Ministry 
of  David  Baldwin,"  '  it  lacks  grace,  and  fails 
to  awaken  complete  sympathy  for  the  some- 
what ordinary  young  preacher.  The  objec- 
tions aroused  against  his  course  in  the  minds 
of  the  narrow-minded  deacons  are  elaborated 
with  care,  and  evidently  given  as  specimens 
of  recent  critical  warfare,  but  there  is  no 
spontaneous  feeling  in  the  story.  It  moves 
heavily  to  its  rather  amusing  climax,  where 
the  young  minister  receives  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence and  an  increase  of  salary — as  much 
because  of  his  wife's  illness  as  on  account  of 
his  theological  courage. 

"/  Y  de"  "  ^°  Ynde  ben  fulle  manye 
dyverse  contres."  So  wrote 
Sir  John  Maundeville  a  long  time  ago.  The 
opinion  holds  good  now  more  than  ever,  as 
one  may  see  by  glancing  at  the  pages  of  two 
books  just  published  on  India.  Mr.  Sidney 
Low's  *  is  in  part  the  account  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  recent  tour ;  in  part  the  account  of 
the  author's  own  journeyings,  investigations, 
and  forecasts.  Mr.  Perceval  Landon  records 
his  independent  impressions.*  The  text  of 
both  observers  is  original  and  timely.  Do 
they  describe  Bombay,  for  instance?  Mr. 
Low  shows  us  a  city  quite  unlike  the  idea  of 
it  which  most  form,  a  highly  commercial  city, 
it  is  true,  but  one  in  which  the  European  is 
gradually  being  elbowed  out  by  the  prosper- 
ous native ;  and  Mr.  Landon  impresses  upon 
us  that  of  all  world-cities  Bombay  seems  to 
have  fewer  threads  of  continuity,  fewer  points 
of  reference,  littler  inner  meaning.  Again, 
do  these  authors  inform  us  about  the  Parsees  ? 
Mr.  Low  reveals  them  to  us  as  in  India  cor- 
responding to  the  keen-eyed  Greeks  in  Asia 
Minor,  while  Mr.  Landon  tells  us  that  they 
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are  the  H  uguenots  of  the  East.  Both  volumes 
arc  interesting  because  they  bring  before 
us  unfamiliar  aspects  of  familiar  subjects, 
whether  of  cities  or  people.  Mr.  Landon*s 
book,  published  in  large,  clear  type  and  with 
particularly  artistic  illustrations,  is  more 
attractive  to  the  eye  than  is  Mr.  Low's.  But 
the  latter  atones  in  its  ampler  text  Mr. 
Landon's  book  is  valuable  because  it  com- 
prises suggestive  impressions  of  an  acute 
observer  as  to  the  actual  present ;  Mr.  Low's 
because  England's  course  for  the  future  is 
clearly  and  impressively  disclosed. 

TTie  Tanff^d    Jhe  Dingley  tarifiE  imposes 

cent,  upon  dutiable  im- 
ports. It  oppresses  the  people.  But  Amer- 
icans have  long  been  oppressed,  more  or 
less,  by  a  high  tariff.  For  forty  years  the 
prevailing  rates  of  duty  paid  upon  imports 
to  our  Government  have  exceeded  those  of 
any  other  country.  Yet  in  recent  years,  by 
means  of  extraordinarily  intelligent  labor 
and  no  less  extraordinarily  improved  machin- 
ery, we  have  been  able  to  produce  most  of 
our  highly  profected  products  cheaper  than 
do  any  of  our  competitors.  Prior  to  1890 
competition  among  domestic  producers  kept 
down  the  price  of  many  commodities ;  but 
for  the  past  seven  years  competition  has 
been  largely  suppressed  by  monopolies  pop- 
ularly known  as  "  Trusts.'*  So  far  as  we 
know,  not  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Bolen's  "  Plain  Facts  as  to  the  Trusts  and 
the  Tariff  "has  a  book  appeared  so  relent- 
less in  its  fndictments  as  is  Mr.  Pierce's 
"  The  Tariff  and  the  Trusts."  *  Take  one 
example,  the  famous  Standard  Oil  Trust. 
Hidden  away  in  the  free  list  of  the  Dingley 
Bill  is  the  provision  that  petroleum  shall  be 
admitted  free  of  duty,  provided  that — 

If  there  be  imported  into  the  United  States  crude 
petroleum,  or  the  products  of  crude  petroleum,  pro- 
duced in  any  country  which  imposes  a  duty  on  petro- 
leum or  its  products  exported  from  the  United  States, 
tha%  shall  in  such  cases  be  levied,  paid  and  collected, 
a  duty  upon  said  crude  petroleum  or  its  products  so 
imported  equal  to  the  duty  imposed  by  such  country. 

Now,  Russia  is  the  only  country  which  can 
export  petroleum  to  this  country,  and  the 
Russian  duty  on  imports  of  petroleum  is 
from  150  to  250  per  cent.  Hence  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany is  protected  from  foreign  competi- 
tion by  a  diHty  of  from  1 50  to  250  per  cent. 
Almost  aU  of  our  large  industries  protected 
by  the  tariff  seem  now  to  have  formed  them- 
selves into  trusts  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing home  competition  and  thereby  raising 
up  to  the  duty  line  the  price  of  the  commodi- 
ties   which    they    manufacture.    All    these 

*  The  Tariff  and  the  Trusts.  By  Franklin  Pierce.  The 
Maamllan  Company.  New  York.    $1J0.  net. 


trusts  give  the  usual  reasons  for  their  forma- 
tion— the  lessening  cost  of  manufacture,  the 
saving  of  commercial  agents,  the  division  of 
territory  between  their  plants,  and  the  re- 
duction of  price  to  their  customers.  But, 
adds  Mr.  Pierce,  every  one  of  them,  when  it 
has  established  its  control  of  the  market, 
not  only  keeps  the  whole  of  the  savings  of 
consolidation  to  itself,  but  takes  from  the  pub- 
lic considerable  besides,  making  the  selling 
prices  much  higher  than  they  would  have 
been  under  full  competition.  What  is  the 
remedy?  A  world  competition.  Remove 
the  tariff.  While  it  may  not  be  the  "mother 
of  trusts,"  as  many  declare  it  to  be,  a  read- 
ing of  the  books  of  Messrs.  Bolen  and  Pierce 
would  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  it  is  at  least 
the  mother-in-law. 

Garibaldi  ^^  ^^'  Italian  history  there  is  no 
more  picturesque  figure  than 
Garibaldi's,  and  there  are  few  more  stirring 
yet  pathetic  interludes  than  that  of  Mazzini's 
"  Republic  of  Rome."  The  hundredth  year 
since  Garibaldi's  birth  is  appropriately  cele- 
brated by  the  publication  of  a  volume  written 
by  Mr.  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan  on 
"  Garibaldi's  Defence  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic," '  certainly  one  of  the  most  dramatic  epi- 
sodes of  a  dramatic  life.  Many  capital  illus- 
trations and  maps  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
text,  which  in  any  event  is  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  better  understanding  of  1848, 
that  revolutionary  year  for  all  Europe.  While 
the  author  reviews  Garibaldi's  childhood  at 
Nice,  his  life  in  South  America,  and  his 
romantic  marriage,  the  main  attention  is  of 
course  concentrated  upon  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  States  under  the  Papacy  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Italy's 
political  failure  in  1848,  the  democratic  pro- 
tests, the  formation  of  Garibaldi's  legion,  the 
Roman  Republic,  the  siege  and  fall  of  Rome, 
Garibaldi's  defense,  his  escape  to  the  Adri- 
atic and  departure  for  America.  We  wish 
that  Mr.  Trevelyan  would  write  another  vol- 
ume like  this,  of  exceptional  merit,  recount- 
ing Garibaldi's  later  triumphs. 

The  late  Dr.  Trumbull 
was  a  man  who  knew 
well  how  to  speak  to 
the  point  and  make  himself  clearly  under- 
stood. In  the  numerous  brief  chapters  of 
this  volume  *  he  has  made  good  riddance  of 
many  current  misuses  and  misunderstandings 
of  words  and  phrases,  by  which  {jeople  who 
read  or  quote  the  Bible  miss  or  abuse  its 
real  meaning.  The  Bible,  as  both  ancient 
and  Oriental,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer 

•  Garibaldi's  Defence  of  the  Roman  Republic.    By  Georsre 
Macaulay  Trevelyan.    Lon8:mans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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thus  in  the  hands  of  modern  readers  in 
Western  lands,  as  the  list  of  religious  errors 
and  fanatical  whimsies  proves.  Common 
sense  as  well  as  sound  learning  dominates 
Dr.  TrumbulPs  expositions,  though  some 
times  he  misses  the  real  fact.  That  the 
parental  "  rod  "  in  Proverbs  xiii.  24  does  not 
mean  merely  the  scepter  of  authority  is 
clear  from  xxiii.  14 — "Thou  shalt  beat  him 
with  the  rod."  It  is  a  helpful  book  for  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  and  for  Bible  readers  gen- 
erally, whom  it  would  secure  from  some 
serious  errors. 

^  This  is  a  good  book  on  a  grave 

^  subject,  which  it  treats  in  an  all- 
round  discussion  of  causes  and  effects,  phys- 
ical and  psychicalj'from  scientific  and  practi- 
cal, moral  and  religious  points  of  view.  We 
have  had  a  variety  of  lighter  publications  of 
the  "  don't  worry  "  sort,  but  this  is  of  sub- 
stantial and  commanding  character.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  cure  and  the  prevention 
as  well  as  with  the  causes  and  the  effects  of 
this  "  disease  of  the  age,"  promoted,  as  it  i.s, 
by  the  practical  materialism  which  *'  wor- 
.ships  the  goddess  of  getting  on,"  and  by  the 
survival  under  the  garb  of  Christianity  of 
*'  primitive  religion,"  which  is  described  as 
both  the  product  and  the  producer  of  fear 
and  worry.  True  rel'gion,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  "  an  optimistic  principle  at  the  heart  of 
it."  Dr.  Saleeby  is  far  from  the  quietist 
who  never  worries  :  he  distinguishes  between 
what  is  normal  and  what  is  morbid.  There 
are  times  when  not  to  worry  would  rai.se  a 
doubt  of  sanity.  Most  of  his  practical  sug- 
gestions touching  matters  of  regimen,  self- 
training,  and  education  are  to  the  right  point, 
and  helpful  to  a  rational  life. 


History 
for  a  Purpose 


In  spite  of  some  obvious 
merits  in  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Bark- 
er's "The  Rise  and  Decline 
of  the  Netherlands,"  *  it  is  impossible  to  give 
it  a  cordial  welcome.  As  the  result  of  ardu- 
ous researches  on  its  author's  part — extend- 
ing, it  appears,  to  perhaps  two  thousand 
books  and  pamphlets  besides  uncounted 
documentary  sources— it  brings  to  light  much 
not  generally  known  to  the  English-speaking 
student  of  the  past  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands; and  in  dealing  with  certain  periods— 
notably  the  foundation  years  and  the  years 
of  the  English  and  French  wars — it  presents 
a  swiflly.moving,  compact,  and  iucid  narra- 

'  Worry :  T  he  Disease  of  the  Age.  By  C.  W.  «aleeby, 
M.D.  PreHcnck  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  $1.35, 
net.    Postage,  12c 

'The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Netherlands  Ry  f.  Ellis 
Barker.     K.  P.  Dutton  &  Co  .  New  York.    $3.50.  net. 


tive.  But  it  has  the  fatal  defect  of  being, 
not  a  calm,  dispassionate  contribution  to 
historical  literature,  but  a  diatribic  piece  of 
special  pleading  in  the  interests  of  a  p>oliticai 
propaganda.  Painting  the  Dutch  Republic 
as  attaining  greatness  through  the  thrift, 
intelligence,  courage,  and  enterprise  of 
its  people,  Mr.  Barker  devotes  his  every 
effort  to  showing  that  it  came  to  grief  chiefly 
because  of  individualism,  party  government, 
the  absence  of  a  national  spirit  and  organiza- 
tion, and  the  lack  of  a  strong  military  estab- 
lishment, and  that  the  same  causes  are  to-day 
operative  to  destroy  the  British  Empire.  Of 
course  he  has  sundry  curative  measures  to 
recommend,  including  the  creation  of  **  an 
Imperial  army  and  navy  administered  by  an 
Imperial  war  office  and  admiralty,  directed 
and  controlled  by  an  Imperial  Senate  and 
Prime  Minister,  and  paid  for  by  Imperial 
taxation,"  and  the  adoption  of  "  a  written- 
Imperial  constitution  which,  while  guaran- 
teeing to  each  British  State  full  libeity  of 
action  in  State  matters,  gives  equally  full 
liberty  of  action  to  the  Empire  in  Imperial 
matters."  How  the  various  self-governing 
colonies  are  to  be  coaxed  or  coerced  into 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  programme  does 
not  appear ;  and  even  as  a  political  campaign 
document  for  English  consumption  the  work 
has  .sad  shortcomings-  of  the  boomerang 
order.  For,  although  intended  as  a  stirring 
appeal  to  the  people  of  England,  it  is  written 
throughout  from  the  view-point  of  an  uncom- 
promising critic  of  popular  government  and 
all  its  ways. 

The  Sforv  of    '^  ^^^  ^^^^  Royal  school  of 


Port  Royal 


thought  had  been  allowed  to 


exist  in  the  French  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  fortunes  of  that  Church 
might  not  have  been  so  drastically  hampered 
as  they  have  been  by  the  present  crisis.  At 
all  events,  the  Church  would  not  have  repre- 
sented so  much  Ultramontani.sm.  Every 
liberal  Roman  Catholic  and  most  Protestants 
as  well  must  desire  to  know  more  about  the 
deeply  interesting  religious  movemetit  of  the 
seventeenth  century  which  found  its  expres- 
sion at  Port  Royal.  Mrs.  Romanes  well  satis- 
fies that  desire.  Perhaps  her  seemingly  un- 
necessary fullness  of  detail  is  essential  to 
give  a  complete  picture,  but  occasionally  one 
feels  that  the  text  might  have  been  c6ndensed. 
This,  however,  if  it  be  a  blemish,  is  certainly 
a  minor  one.  Her  volume '  is  to  be  heartily 
commended  to  all  students  of  religious  devel- 
opment. 

^  'The  Story  of  Port  Royal.    By  Ethel  Romanes.    E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co..  New  York.    $5.  net. 
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The  Russian 
Crisis 


Another  acute  crisis  has 
been  reached  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  popular  government 
in  Russia.  When  the  second  National 
Duma  met  on  Friday  morning  of  last  week, 
it  was  announced  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  request  from  Prime  Minister  Stoly- 
pin,  the  sitting  would  be  private  and  an 
important  communication  would  be  made 
to  the  house.  M.  Golovin,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Duma,  excluded  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  and  the  public, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  Government 
had  posted  a  large  force  of  police,  gen- 
darmes, and  koldi^rs  around  the  palace 
in  which  the  Duma  was  sitting.  The 
Prime  Minister  mounted  the  tribune 
and  in  a  brief  and  very  serious  speech 
declared  that  the  Government  required 
the  arrest  of  sixteen  Socialistic  members 
of  that  body  and  the  consent  of  the 
Duma  to  the  immediate  prosecution  of 
the  thirty-seven  remaining  members  of 
the  same  party.  In  case  the  Duma 
refused  to  give  its  assent,  the  Prime 
Minister  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  decisive  measures. 
The  declaration  was  heard  in  silence. 
When  the  Premier  sat  down,  the  public 
prosecutor  rose  and  read  a  long  indict- 
ment accusing  the  fifty-five  Socialistic 
members  of  the  Duma  of  forming  a 
secret  criminal  association  to  bring  about 
an  insurrection,  dethrone  the  Czar,  and 
establish  a  Republic.  The  prosecutor 
described  the  evidence  at  length,  declar- 
ing that  the  plot  was  discovered  through 
a  perquisition  made  on  the  18th  of 
last  month  at  the  residence  of  M.  Ozol, 
where  meetings  of  the  part>'  were  being 
held ;  that  a  large  number  of  documents, 
which  showed  the  strength  of  the  sedition 
and  an  attempt  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  other  garri- 
sons, had  been  seized.  Many  of  the 
.letters  were  from  soldiers  asking  for  cer- 
tain concessions  to  be  obtained  through 
the  Duma,  such  as  leave  to  discard  their 


Price  $3  a  year 
y  10  cents  a  copy 

uniforms  when  off  duty,  and  promising 
that  if  the  Duma  were  dissolved  and  dis- 
turbances resulted  they  would  not  fire  on 
the  people.  Most  of  the  evidence  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  most  unconvincing 
character,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
indictment  consists  of  a  digest  of  the 
principles  of  the  Socialists.  After  hear- 
ing the  indictment  the  House  adjourned 
to  discuss  the  situation ;  reassembled, 
when  it  developed  that  only  the  Reac- 
tionaries and  Octobrists  favored  the 
Government ;  took  another  adjournment, 
and  at  a  second  sitting  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  consider  the  Government's 
demand  and  report  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Early  Sunday  morning  the  Duma 
was  dissolved ;  and  the  autocracy  has 
again  given  evidence  of  its  incapacity  to 
deal  with  the  situation.  The  demand 
that  the  Duma  should  exclude  its  Social 
Democratic  delegation  of  fifty-five  dep- 
uties, and  sanction  the  arrest  of  sixteen 
for  treasonable  conspiracy,  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  principle  of  immunity  which 
the  Duma  could  not  tolerate  without  giv- 
ing up  its  integrity.  It  had  to  face  the 
alternatives  of  dissolution  or  of  granting 
a  demand  which  would  have  destroyed 
its  authority  and  reduced  it  to  a  mere 
registering  body. 


American     relations     with 

aZJT    Japan,  so   far  as   the   two 
America       7^  ^  % 

Governments  are  concerned, 

are  absolutely  harmonious  and  without 
a  shadow  of  misunderstanding ;  but 
there  is  some  danger  in  the  attitude 
of  a  small  minority  of  people  in  this 
country,  and  of  what  appears  to  be 
an  equally  small  minority  of  people  in 
Japan.  In  spite  of  the  habit  of  obedi- 
ence in  which  the  Japanese  have  been 
drilled,  and  their  great  respect  for 
their  rulers,  there  is  a  very  considerable 
riotous  class  in  that  country.  This  wae 
shown  by  the  violence  with  which  the 
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news  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  was 
received.  This  inflammable  element  is 
elated  by  the  recent  victories  of  Japan 
and  is  inclined  to  take  the  Jingo  atti- 
tude. Count  Okuma,  the  leader  of  the 
Progressists  in  opposition  to  the  Japa- 
nese Ministry,  is  making  the  most  of  the 
situation  and  stirring  up  antagonism  in 
the  hope  of  overthrowing  the  Ministry. 
Under  his  leadership  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  persuade  the  Japanese 
people  that  recent  assaults  upon  Japa- 
nese in  San  Francisco  were  expressions 
of  race  antagonism,  and  that  the  Japanese 
Government  has  not  taken  adequate  and 
self-respecting  measures  to  secure  re- 
dress. The  Japanese  Government  under- 
stands clearly  that  discrimination  against 
Japanese  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  San  Francisco  has  ceased,  and  that 
ourGovemmentis  investigating  the  recent 
attacks  on  Japanese  restaurants  and  will . 
secure  proper  reparation.  The  French 
offer  of  mediation  between  America  and 
Japan  has  been  misunderstood  in  some 
quarters,  where  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  situation  is  grave  or  the  French 
would  not  have  offered  their  kindly  serv- 
ices. Agreements  have  been  reached 
between  Japan,  on  the  one  side,  and 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  on  the 
other,  looking  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  the  Far  East  and  the  guarding 
of  the  interests  of  all  concerned.  It  was 
a  very  kindly  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government,  which  all  intelligent 
Americans  should  appreciate,  to  bring 
this  country  into  similar  relations  with 
Japan.  Fortunately,  no  such  endeavor 
is  necessary.  The  outcries  of  the  Ameri- 
can hoodlums  and  Jingoes,  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  the  Japanese  haters  in  the 
West  on  the  other,  make  a  prodigious 
noise,  but  so  far  amount  to  very  little. 
From  the  beginning  our  attitude  toward 
Japan,  like  our  attitude  toward  China, 
has  been  one  of  disinterested  friendship. 
The  Japanese  have  largely  modeled 
their  treaties  with  foreign  countries  on 
the  first  treaty  with  this  country.  China 
will  not  forget  that,  when  her  Govern- 
ment was  disregarded  by  other  Govern- 
ments, our  Government  insisted  on 
treating  it  as  if  it  were  iuxexistence  and 
responsible,  nor  that  everything  that  we 
could  do  to  preserve   the    integrity  of 


China  was  done.  Nor  will  the  Japanese 
forget  that  it  was  the  kindly  offices  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
made  the  peace  between  that  country 
and  Russia  possible.  Nothing  could  be 
more  short-sighted  from  every  point  of 
view  than  the  antagonism  to  the  Japa- 
nese. From  a  commercial  standpoint 
that  antagonism  is  suicidal,  especially 
for  the  Pacific  coast;  and  the  anti-Japa- 
nese agitators  on  that  coast  are  taking  a 
sure  and  easy  road  to  commercial  de- 
struction by  alienating  their  best  future 
customers.  The  sooner-Americans  and 
all  Western  peoples  learn  that  Japan 
has  now  become  a  Power  of  the  first 
rank,  and  that  it  is  a  sovereign  nation 
treating  with  its  equals,  the  better  for  the 
peace  of  the  world. 


The  Philippines 
What  Government  has  Done 


The  fact  tiiat 
no  other  na- 
tion has  at- 
tempted to  do  for  a  dependency  what 
the  United  States  has  undertaken  to 
do  for  the  Philippines  has  been  used 
as  an  argument  that  the  experiment 
of  educating  the  Filipinos  for  the  task 
of  self-government  is  impracticable. 
There  is  but  one  effective  answer  to 
this  argument — evidence  of  the  actual 
success  of  the  experiment.  At  the 
very  beginning  the  experiment  had  to 
be  supported  by  faith  in  the  power  of 
popular  government  to  do  successfully 
the  unprecedented.  Those  who  had  not 
that  faith  could  assert  their  skepticism 
without  fear  of  immediate  refutation. 
Now,  however,  the  evidence  of  things 
hoped  for  can  be  supplemented  by  the 
evidence  of  things  accomplished.  Mr. 
John  R.  Mott  supplies  recent  testimony 
with  regard  to  Philippine  progress.  As 
Secretary  of  the  World's  Student  Chris- 
tian Federation,  whose  Conference  in 
Japan  last  April  was  recently  chronicled 
in  The  Outlook,  he  has  had  opportunities 
for  wide  acquaintance  with  the  Far  East. 
He  has  lately  finished  a  journey  through 
the  Orient.  In  the  course  of  it  he  visited 
the  Philippine  Islands.  He  thus  sums 
up  the  results  of  his  observation  there : 

Any  one  who  may,  like  myself,  have 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  United  States* 
continuing  to  occupy  the  Philippine  Islands 
would  most  certainly  entertam  an  entirely 
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different  opinion  were  he  to  visit  these  islands 
tOKlay  ana  note  the  changes  which  have 
been  wrought  as  a  direct  result  of  American 
occupation  and  achievement.  Within  less 
than  ten  years  there  has  been  built  up  stable 
government — insular,  provincial,  and  mu- 
nicipal. A  body  of  laws  has  been  enacted 
which  challen&^es  favorable  comparison  with 
the  statutes  ofany  country.  Ladronism,  the 
curse  of  the  islands,  has  been  suppressed, 
and  peace,  order,  and  justice  prevail.  Sani- 
tary regulations  have  been  introduced  and 
enforced  to  such  an  extent  that  Manila  bids 
fair  soon  to  become  the  most  healthful  city 
in  the  tropics,  notwithstanding  its  unfavor- 
able location.  A  sound  gold-standard  cur- 
rency has  been  given  to  the  country,  and  this 
is  already  exerting  an  influence  in  the  Orient 
far  beyond  the  Philippines.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  invested  in  substantial 
material  improvements,  especially  in  Manila. 
Improved  postal  and  telegraphic  communi- 
cations have  been  introduced,  and  railway 
and  government  road  extension  is  in  progress. 
The  grave  question  of  the  Friars'  lands  has 
been  eliminated,  and  the  power  of  arrogant 
ecclesiasticism  and  officialism  has  been 
broken.  As  a  result  of  the  marvelous  edu- 
cational developments  involving  the  activities 
of  nearly  one  thousand  American  teachers, 
we  are  now  educating  fully  500,000  of  the 
yorfth  of  the  islands ;  and  even  more  remark- 
able than  this  has  been  the  raising  up  and 
training  of  over  5,000  Filipino  teachers. 
The  Tagalogs,  Visayans,  Ilocanos,  and  the 
many  otner  tribes  and  peoples  scattered 
throughout  over  sixteen  hundred  islands  are 
being  unified  and  are  developing  the  con- 
sciousness of  community  of  race  and  the 
latent  sense  of  nationality.  The  dominant 
impression  made  on  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  has  visited  different  colonial  possessions 
is  that  in  the  Philippines  the  altruistic 
motive  has  thus  far  nad  right  of  way  and 
that  a  work  has  been  acconipTished  of  which 
we  need  not  be  ashamed.  The  ideal  empha- 
sized by  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Root,  Schur- 
manj  and  Taft,  that  our  purpose  in  the 
Philippines  is  not  to  exploit  them,  but  to 
develop,  civilize,  educate,  and  train  on 
unselfish  lines,  has  been  kept  in  mind  and  is 
still  the  great  motive  power.  One  can  already 
see  the  aptness  of  the  claim  of  President 
Roosevelt  that "  we  have  established  a  gov- 
ernment by  Americans  assisted  by  Filipinos. 
We  are  steadily  striving  to  transform  this 
into  self-government  by  Filipinos  assisted 
by  Americans." 


The  Philippinea 
What  the  Church  Shoaid  Do 


Mr.  Mott  has 
also  found  that 
'the  religious 
progress  in  the  islands  has  been  as 
notable  as  that  in  material,  political, 
and  educational  matters."  The  presence 
of  Protestants  in  the  Philippines  has 
resulted,  he  is  convinced,  in  a  genuine 
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awakening.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
what  he  terms  "  the  zeal  for  evangelism  " 
have  spread  among  the  people.  He  re- 
gards the  Independent  CathoHc  move- 
ment under  Archbishop  Aglipay  as  sig- 
nificant. He  adds :  "  Possibly  the  most 
striking  thing  is  that  the  pure  and  ag- 
gressive lives  of  the  Protestants  an  J  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  Independent  Catho- 
lic movement  are  leading  unmistakably 
to  the  purifying  and  the  revitalizing  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  He  be- 
lieves that  the  staff  of  missionaries  to  the 
Philippines  ought  to  be  immediately 
doubled,  and  he  urges  the  need  of  press- 
ing the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  In  particular,  he  be- 
lieves that  there  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  the  Association  in  Manila.  In  that 
city  live  thousands  of  young  men,  Chi- 
nese and  Filipinos;  six  thousand  stu- 
dents and  school-boys  live  there.  Manila 
is  a  strategic  point  for  the  whole  Orient. 
"  More  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  tiie 
earth  live  in  countries  which  are  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Philippine  Islands." 
The  immediate  necessity  is  a  model  Asso- 
ciation building  for  the  European  and 
American  young  men  in  Manila.  This 
is  his  statement  of  the  situation  : 

I  found  that  there  are,  in  addition  to  large 
numbers  of  British  young  men,  not  less  than 
three  thousand  American  young  men  in 
Manila  apart  from  the  army.  At  least  two 
thousand  of  these  are  in  Government  posi- 
tions, and  constitute  an  unusually  well  edu- 
cated and  influential  class  of  men.  Seven- 
eighths  of  them  are  under  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  and  many  hundreds  of  them  are  col- 
lege graduates.  Not  one  in  six  of  them  has 
any  home  life.  The  rest  are  truly  homeless, 
and  this  in  a  city  where  the  fiercest  tempta- 
tions are  working  with  great  vigor  and 
deadly  cruelty,  and  in  a  climate  and  an  en- 
vironment which  are  not  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  high  ideals  and  habits  of 
self  control.  By  their  objfect-lesson  they  can 
do  immense  good  or  harm  to  the  Filipino  and 
Chinese  young  men. 

A  fund  for  a  building  for  these  young 
men  has  already  been  started  by  a  move- 
ment within  the  islands  ;  but  such  a  fund 
should  receive  contributions  from  this 
country,  which  is  morally  responsible 
for  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines. 
Because  peace  and  comparative  quiet 
now  reign  in  the  islands,  the  American 
people  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  their 
ward.     It  is  well  to  have  such  a  reminder 
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as  this  from  Mr.  Mott,  based  on  recent 
and  careful  observation. 


The  Wine- Growers 
of  France 


Last  week  The 
Outlook  gave  some 
account  of  the  singu- 
lar industrial  agitation  among  the  wine- 
growers of  southern  France.  The  crisis 
continues,  and  has  called  forth  the  most 
serious  consideration  by  the  French 
Government,  while  legislation  is  being 
advanced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
provide  relief  for  the  wine-growers  from 
adulteration  and  the  fraudulent  manu- 
facture of  wines  by  unfair  competitors 
elsewhere  in  France.  In  accordance 
with  the  threats  made  by  the  munici- 
palities of  the  dissatisfied  regions,  a 
system  of  passive  resistance  has  now 
actually  gone  in  force  in  many  places, 
under  which  the  municipal  officers 
refuse  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  government,  while  the  people 
at  large  are  agitating  and,  to  use  the 
common  expression,  "demonstrating" 
in  all  conceivable  ways.  We  have  not 
noted  during  the  week  anything  in  the 
way  of  agitation  quite  so  startling  as 
that  referred  to  last  week,  when  at  Per- 
pignan  130,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren paraded  under  flags  with  such  in- 
scriptions as  "  Bread  or  Rifles  "  and  the 
like  ;  but  the  actual  civic  defiance  of  the 
Government  has  been  put  in  operation 
by  the  closing  of  municipal  offices  and 
the  resignation  of  municipal  officials. 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages  which  have 
already  taken  place  have  been  recorded 
by  minor  officials,  but  with  the  note  that 
their  action  is  only  semi-official;  while 
proposed  marriages  have  had  to  be 
postponed  because  in  France  a  contract 
before  a  municipal  official  is  obligatory, 
and  no  such  official  in  these  towns  will 
perform  this  function.  The  statement 
that  there  has  been  wide  disaffection 
among  the  troops  in  the  district  h^  }^f^^ 
in  part  contradicted,  although  there  have 
been  some  acts  contrary  to  discipline  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiers.  The  Premier, 
M.  Clemenceau,  has  refused  to  accept 
the  resignations  of  the  mayors  in  the 
four  departments  of  the  Midi,  where  the 
novel  strike  has  been  spreading.  He 
points  out  that  he  has  by  law  several 


weeks  in  which  tO  Consider  the  resigna- 
tions before  acting  upon  them,  and  that 
meanwhile  the  mayors  are  responsible 
for  the  peace  and  proper  government  of 
their  towns.  M.  Clemenceau  declares 
that  the  Government  has  been  persist- 
ently in  search  of  a  remedy  for  the  mis- 
fortunes complained  of.  and  adds  with 
great  justice  this  injunction  addressed 
to  the  revolting  officials  :  "  Your  threat 
of  revolt  can  be  hurtful  only  to  those 
you  pretend  to  serve,  and  it  will  spread 
anarchy  throug.  )Ut  the  sections  con- 
cerned. When  you  have  suspended  the 
municipal  life  and  delivered  your  com- 
mune§  to  disorder,  what  will  you  have 
accomplished  other  than  an  aggravation 
of  the  distress  of  which  you  justly  de- 
nounce the  intolerable  burden  ?" 


Senator 
Morgan 


Senator  John   Tyler  Moigan, 
of  Alabama,  who  died  in  Wash- 


ington last  week,  has  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  United  States 
Senate  for  a  generation,  and  preserved, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  astonishing 
vitality  of  mind  and  body.  He  was 
bom  at  Athens,  Tennessee,  in  1824,  but 
went  to  Alabama  while  still  a  child. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  State 
in  1845,  and  at  once  became  interested 
in  politics.  Forty-seven  years  ago  he 
was  a  Presidential  elector,  voting  for 
Breckenridge  and  Lane.  The  following 
year  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Con- 
vention which  passed  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  and  later  he  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army  as  a  private,  and 
served  throughout  the  war,  raised  a  regi- 
ment, and  attained  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General.  When  the  struggle  was  over, 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Selma, 
and  was  one  of  the  Presidential  electors 
who  voted  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks. 
He  entered  the  Senate  in  1877,  and  has 
been  a  member  continuously  since  that 
,^b|tfL  He  early  attracted  attention  by 
f^ln  of  his  knowledge  of  international 
law  and  of  foreign  relations,  and  this 
special  equipment  secured  his  selection 
in  1892  as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Bering  Sea  Arbitration 
Commission.  Out  of  the  same  study  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  arose 
his  interest  in  the  Isthmian  Canal,  and 
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his  early  and  lifelong  advocacy  of  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  build  such 
a  canal.  Of  late  years  he  has  been 
known  as  the  "  Father  of  the  Canal." 
.  In  season  and  out  of  season,  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  at  public  gatherings,  he  stead- 
fastly agitated  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  great  work,  and  now  that  it  is 
assured,  very  much  is  due  to  his  indomi- 
table patience  and  persistence.  He 
was  early  converted  to  the  Nicaragua 
route  as  the  only  feasible  one,  and  of 
that  route  he  remained  a  steadfast 
advocate  to  the  very  last,  fighting  the 
change  to  the  Panama  route  finally 
adopted  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  strong 
nature  and  with  full  command  of  all 
the  facts  involved.  He  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  change  of  route  had 
been  effected  by  improper  means,  and 
consumed  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate  by  a  gallant  but  mistaken  fight 
against  the  settlement  with  the  French 
company  and  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent route.  Senator  Morgan's  speeches 
were  notable,  not  only  for  their  extraor- 
dinary ease  and  range  of  knowledge,  but 
also  for  their  extraordinary  length.  In 
the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  he  spoke 
almost  every  day  for  two  weeks  on  the 
Isthmian  Canal,  and  the  Senate  stenog- 
raphers estimated  that  he  had  delivered 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  words 
on  that  topic  alone.  He  was  an  old- 
time  Democrat,  an  ardent  believer  in 
the  extreme  doctrine  of  State  rights,  and 
on  that  ground  he  voted  against  the 
railway  rate  bill  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress. He  was  not  a  sectional  partisan, 
and  his  political  associates  often  found 
great  difficulty  in  trying  to  get  him  into 
line  with  their  party  policies.  He  was 
always  restive  under  party  dictation,  and 
often  in  opcii  reV^blt.  Of  his  integrity 
there  was  never  a  question,  and  he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  which  have  long 
been  associated  with  the  ideal  Senator. 


77ke  CbnWcfton      T^^  Yf/^^'  °*  ^^"^ 

</ilf«>orScftmrt.  ^"■O^K*'^     \y    »     S*"! 
Francisco  jury  against 

Mayor  Schmitz  on  Thursday  of  last  week 
marks  the  culmination  of  the  first  stage 
of  the  municipal  cleansing  process  under- 
taken months  ago  by  the  District  Attor- 


ney, Mr.  Langdon,  with  the  assistance 
and  energetic  co-operation  of  Francis  J. 
Heney.  Mr.  Heney  has  been,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  head  and  front  of  this  move- 
ment. The  conviction  of  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  on  a  charge  of  extortion  from  a 
so-called  French  restaurant,  like  the  plea 
of  guilty  in  a  similar  case  entered  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  by  Abraham  Ruef,  is 
even  more  important  than  would  appear 
on  its  face.  The  evidence  which  has  been 
gathered  by  the  prosecution  has  led  not 
only  to  indictments  in  cases  like  those 
which  have  just  been  tried,  involving 
bribery  and  extortion  for  the  protection 
of  vice,  but  also  to  indictments  charging 
bribe-giving  and  bribe-taking  in  connec- 
tion with  municipal  franchises  conferred 
upon  telephone,  railway,  and  gas  corpo- 
rations. Mr.  Heney  proposes  to  push 
these  cases  also ;  and  he  and  the  men 
who  support  him  intend  to  bring  to  trial 
and  punish  both  the  guilty  city  officials 
who  have  received  bribes  and  the  wealthy 
heads  of  corporations  who  have  given 
bribes.  As  regards  the  Mayor  the 
strange  situation  exists  that  if  he  stays 
in  jail  (and  he  is  there  as  we  write,  bail 
having  been  refused),  his  temporary 
successor  must  be  chosen  by  a  Board  of 
Supervis6rs  the  majority  of  whom  have 
signed  confessions  of  corruption.  They 
have  been  allowed  to  retain  their  positions 
because  Mr.  Heney  proposes  to  use  their 
evidence  against  more  important  crimi- 
nals. Mayor  Schmitz  will  appeal  from  the 
verdict,  and  may  retain  office  until  the 
question  of  the  appeal  has  been  settled. 
If,  however,  his  appeal  fails  before 
the  higher  court,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Supervisors  will  choose  as  the  successor 
to  the  Mayor  a  man  who  shall  be  accept- 
able to  the  prosecution.  The  full  extent 
of  the  municipal  reformation  proposed 
by  Mr.  Heney  and  his  associates  may 
be  indicated  by  his  recent  remarks  in 
an  address  before  the  students  of 
Stanford  University.  He  then  declared  : 
"  Abe  Ruef  has  been  generally  known  as 
the  boss  of  San  Francisco.  It  was 
thought  that  he  was  all-powerful ;  that  he 
was  beholden  to  none  ;  that  his  word  was 
final.  In  reality,  he  was  the  understudy 
of  Herrin."  Mr.  Herrin,  thus  referred 
to,  is  the  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  in  California,  and  of  him  Mr. 
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Heney  says  :  "  Ruef  committed  nopolit- 
ical'act  without  Herrin's  knowledge  and 
acquiescence.  As  the  lesser  leaders  re- 
ported to  him  and  were  subservient  to 
him,  so  was  he  to  the  railroad  lawyer. 
Though  he  may  have  acted  occasionally 
individually,  he  never  did  one  thing 
without  the  latter's  knowing  of  it  and* 
approving  it." 


^     ,        ^       ,  ,      The     Recount    Bill 
The  Amendment  to     .         ,  nassed  bv 

the  Recount  BUI  [!f  ^  ^  "^  passed  D} 
the  Legislature  over 
the  veto  of  Acting  Mayor  McGowan. 
This  was  to  have  been  expected.  It  re- 
quires a  great  deal  more  courage  than 
most  politicians  possess  to  confess  that 
they  have  been  wrong  in  their  legislative 
action,  especially  when  to  do  so  requires 
them  to  separate  themselves  from  their 
party  leaders  on  a  party  n  easure.  But 
the  discussion  in  New  York  City  respect- 
ing this  bill  has  produced  one  result. 
It  has  awakened  the  promoters  of  this 
bill  to  the  absurdity  of  the  provision 
which  requires  the  Mayor,  in  order  to 
secure  a  recount  in  any  district,  to  give 
bonds  that  he  will  pay  the  expense  of 
the  recount  provided  it  shows  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  a  recount  and  that 
he  is  entitled  to  his  office.  A  supple- 
mentary bill  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  to  relieve  the  bill  of  this 
absurd  feature.  The  supplementary  bill 
permits  the  Mayor  to  ask  for  the  open- 
ing of  boxes  that  Mr.  Hearst  does  not 
ask  for,  and  to  do  this  without  being 
required  to  give  any  bond  that  he  will 
pay  the  cost  of  the  canvass.  We  think 
that  it  will  appear  to  most  unprejudiced 
citizens  somewhat  absurd  to  pass  a  bill 
with  a  vicious  provision  in  it  and  then 
follow  it  with  another  bill  to  take  the 
vicious  provision  out.  Nor  does  this 
supplementary  bill  meet  at  all  the  two 
fundamental  objections  to  the  recount 
measure  :  one,  that  it  sanctions  a  special 
appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  retroactive 
legislation  in  place  of  an  appeal  to  the 
law  as  it  already  exists ;  the  other,  that 
it  lays  the  cost  of  any  part  of  the  recount 
on  a  private  citizen,  when,  if  the  origi- 
nal canvass  was  so  defective  as  to  justify 
the  Legislature  in  setting  it  aside  alto- 
gether, the  new  count  which  the  Legis- 


lature provides  for  clearly  ought  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
Governor  Hughes  has,  it  is  true,  asked 
for  a  recount  bill ;  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  has  the  courage  to  veto 
these  two  recount  bills  if  he  is  convinced 
that  they  are  unjust  and  dangerous.  He 
has  shown  courage  in  vetoing  the  Two- 
Cent  Fare  Bill  (which  we  discuss  on 
another  page),  and  the  Teachers'  Salary 
Bill,  which  was  passed  as  a  consequence 
of  a  vigorous  agitation  by  many  New  York 
City  teachers  and  sustained  by  some 
public  sentiment.  We  hope  that  he  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  vetoing  also  this  re- 
count legislation. 


The 
Haywood  Trial 


The  long  and  severe 
cross-examination  to 
which  the  confessed 
murderer  Harry  Orchard  was  subjected 
nearly  all  last  week  did  not  in  any  essen- 
tial shake  his  minute  account  of  the  series 
of  murders,  attempted  murders,  and  plots 
to  murder,  which  ended  in  the  assas- 
sination of  ex-Governor  Steunenberg. 
The  defense  brought  out,  however,  cer- 
tain additional  facts  going  to  show  that 
entirely  apart  from  the  crimes  Orchard 
says  he  committed  under  the  orders  and 
for  the  pay  of  Haywood,  Moyer,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion, he  had  been  guilty  of  plotting 
despicable  and  infamous  crimes,  and 
that  he  had  been  for  many  years  a  disso- 
lute and  desperate  man.  Thus,  Orchard 
readily  admitted  committing  burglary, 
stealing  high-grade  ore,  robbing  a  cash 
register,  and  even  plotting  to  kid- 
nap and  hold  for  ransom  the  children 
of  a  man  who  had  sheltered  him  and 
lent  him  money.  But  in  no  one 
point  of  his  main  story  did  he  break 
down  or  contradict  himself;  and  after 
he  left  the  stand  other  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  confirmed  his  statements 
in  some  particulars,  the  most  impor- 
tant evidence  perhaps  being  that  of 
postal  officials  who  corroborated  Or- 
chard's account  of  receiving  money  by 
R\i;islered  letter  from  Petti  bone,  one  of 
the  accused  men.  So  far  the  connec- 
tion between  the  murder  now  under  in- 
vestigation and  the  defendant,  Haywood, 
now  on  trial,  rests  on  Orchard's  assertions. 
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but  the  State  promises  confirmatory  evi- 
dence ;  that  such  evidence  is  essential 
when  the  confession  comes  from  an  alleged 
confederate  with  Orchard's  record  and 
character  is  universally  conceded.  As 
to  Orchard's  motive  in  making  a  clean 
breast  of  his  crimes,  he  declared,  with 
the  only  emotion  he  has  shown  through- 
out and  with  faltering  voice  and  wet 
eyes:  "I  believed  it  was  my  duty  to 
tell  the  truth,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  myself  or  to  anybody  else. 
I  did  not  see  any ;  other  way.  I  felt 
I  owed  it  to  society.  I  owed  it  to  God 
and  to  myself.  ...  I'd  been  thinking 
over  my  past  life  and  I  did  not  believe 
the  grave  ended  it  all,  and  I  was  afraid 
to  die,  I  had  been  such  an  unnatural 
monster.  Finally  I  came  to  believe  that 
if  I  sincerely  repented  of  my  sins  I  would 
be  forgiven,  and  I  have  never  been 
in  doubt  since."  Orchard,  the  State 
authorities,  and  McParlan  (the  detective 
who  procured  Orchard's  confession)  all 
affirm,  and  no  doubt  with  exact  truth, 
that  no  promise  of  immunity  has  been 
given  in  return  for  the  confession,  and 
that  Orchard  must  stand  trial  and  take 
his  punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
defense  made  some  impression  in  their 
intimation  that  Orchard  had  pretty  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  be  dealt 
with  tenderly.  He  admitted  that  Mc- 
Parlan had  talked  to  him  about  a  wit- 
ness in  the  famous  Molly  Maguire 
trials  who  had  given  State's  evidence 
and  escaped  severe  punishment ;  that 
Orchard  had  received  special  privileges, 
extra  care,  and  personal  attentions  in 
prison;  that  a  convicted  felon  who 
made  friends  with  Orchard  had  his 
punishment  commuted  at  Orchard's  in- 
tercession ;  and  that  Governor  Gooding, 
of  Idaho,  before,  whpm  the  question  of 
pardoning  Orchard  or  commuting  his 
sentence  may  finally  come,  visited  him 
in  his  cell,  called  him  "  Harry,"  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  was  otherwise  per- 
sonally friendly. 


#      ^  "^^"  named  James  H.  P. 
iln^cWs/*    Vandewater  has  been  for 
some  time  in  peaceful  pos- 
session of  a  strip  of  land  about  1,500 
feet  long  just  north  of  the  Long  Island 


Railroac}  station  at  Cedarhurst,  Long 
Island.  The  railway  claims  to  be  the 
legal  owner  of  this  land.  It  notified 
Mr.  Vandewater  that  he  was  a  tres- 
passer, and  brought  a  suit  to  have  him 
evicted  as  a  squatter.  This  suit  was 
dismissed  by  the  court.  Mr.  Vande- 
water then  notified  the  company  that  it 
must  establish  its  title  to  the  property 
in  court  before  he  would  allow  it  to  enter 
upon  the  land  which  he  was  occupying. 
On  a  recent  Saturday  night  the  railway 
corporation,  through  its  agents,  appeared 
with  a  body  of  Italians,  tore  down  ithe 
fence,  built  a  rough  kind  of  roadway  to 
the  bam  which  Mr.  Vandewater  had 
erected  on  the  land,  ran  a  wrecking  train 
to  the  terminus  of  this  roadbed,  and,  by 
means  of  a. crane-engine,  lifted  the  bam 
from  its  foundations  and  threw  it  over 
into  Mr.  Vandewater's  undisputed  terri- 
tory. These  operations  being  carried  on 
partly  on  Sunday,  Mr.  Vandewater  could 
not  appeal  to  any  court  for  protection. 
Before  the  roadway  was  quite  carried 
through  to  the  other  side  of  his  territory 
the  Italians  left,  and  Mf.  Vandewater 
succeeded  in  getting  a  number  of  deputy 
sheriffs  to  appear  upon  the  scene  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  This  report, 
which  we  take  from  the  New  York  Sun, 
we  have  verified  by  careful  inquiry 
before  giving  it  to  our  readers.  We  will 
not  undertake  to  say  what  the  law  is,  but 
we  are  quite  clear  what  it  ought  to  be. 
If  a  man  is  in  peaceful  possession  of 
property,  no  other  man  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  it  from  him  by  force.  If 
A  is  wearing  a  watch,  B  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  knock  him  down  and  take 
it  from  him  because  B  claims  it  to  be  his 
own.  If  A  is  in  peaceful  possession  of 
^  piece  of  real  estate,  a  corporation  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  that 
real  estate  and  destroy  the  building  that 
has  been  erected  upon  it  without  first 
obtaining  the  judgment  of  a  court  on 
the  contested  question  of  title.  Whether 
Mr.  Vandewater  is  a  squatter  or  not  we 
do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  if  he  is  a 
squatter  he  should  be  put  off  the  land 
by  officers  of  the  law  after  a  decision  of 
the  court,  not  by  a  mob  employed  by  a 
railway  corporation.  The  Long  Island 
Railroad  Company  has  only  its  own  ofl^- 
cers  to  thank  if  the  next  mob  of  Italians 
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destroys  one  of  its  stations  or  ditches 
one  of  its  railway  trains.  It  has  set 
them  an  example  of  anarchy  and  lawless- 
ness, and  it  will  have  only  itself  to  blame 
if  its  pupils  act  upon  the  instructions 
which  it  has  given  to  them. 


Manners 
By  Law 


The   Appellate    term    of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York 


has  confirmed  a  judgment  ren- 
dered in  a  lower  court  awarding  a  pas- 
senger $750  damages  for  rude  treatment 
from  a  guard  on  the  elevated  road,  the 
Court  holding  that  the  employees  of 
these  railways  are  under  obligation  to 
treat  passengers  with  respect  and  cour- 
tesy. This  applies  not  only  to  physical 
but  to  vocal  treatment;  that  is  to  say, 
the  employees  are,  by  the  judgment  of 
the  Court,  under  obligation  to  do  all 
they  can  to  make  passengers  comfortable, 
and  they  are  to  refrain  from  using  vio- 
lent or  abusive  language.  This  decision 
does  not  come  a  day  too  soon,  and  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  long-suffering  public 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has 
grown  accustomed  to  being  treated  in 
some  cases  like  brute  beasts  and  shoved 
about  by  insolent  conductors  as  if  on 
cattle  trains.  If  it  is  objected  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  secure  courtesy  by 
act  of  legislature  or  decision  of  the 
courts,  the  Japanese  may  be  pointed 
out  as  furnishing  an  example  of  drilling 
politeness  into  people  by  a  pressure 
from  above  until  it  becomes  second 
nature.  In  the  old  days  every  Japanese 
had  to  be  polite  and  make  himself  agree- 
able to  his  superiors  under  pain  of  death, 
and  the  result  is  that  in  Japan  everybody 
smiles  and  is  pleasant.  Courtesy  is  largely 
a  matter  of  drill.  Men  can  be  trained  to 
be  polite  precisely  as  they  can  be  trained 
to  be  expert  in  handling  a  motor-car. 
When  such  comment  as  this  is  made, 
however,  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  great  majority  of  conductors  on 
all  public  conveyances  in  the  city  of 
New  York  are  courteous  and  obliging 
to  passengers.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  manners  of  conductors 
are  largely  determined  by  the  peopl§ 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal ;  and  the 
pattern  set  by  many  men,  and  still  more 
conspicuously,  it  must  be  confessed,  by 


many  women,  in  public  conveyances  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  is  such  as  to 
destroy  the  self-respect  of  a  conductor 
unless  he  asserts  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  who  uses  the  public  convey- 
ances sees  every  day  the  most  refreshing 
examples  of  thoughtful  and  considerate 
courtesy.  There  is  a  residuum  of  bar- 
barism among  the  men  and  women  who 
use  these  conveyances,  and  among  the 
conductors  who  have  them  in  charge. 
The  courts  now  propose  to  make  con- 
ductors courteous.  It  remains  to  dis- 
cover some  remedy  for  making  travelers 
equally  courteous.  It  is  easy  to  report  a 
discourteous  conductor ;  some  way  ought 
to  be  devised  for  reporting  a  discour- 
teous passenger. 


.w*^     «  .^.,..       Last  year,  when  an 

The  Respons.b,Uy     Exposition  of  Safety 
of  Employers  ^  *^.  l   u  • 

Devices  was  held  in 

New  York  City,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
industrial  army  of  the  United  States 
suffers  more  casualties  yearly  than  the 
number  of  all  the  killed  and  wounded 
in  both  the  Russian  and  Japanese  armies 
during  the  recent  war,  and  that  out  of 
seven  million  persons  engaged  in 
mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits, 
345,000  suffer  accidents  yearly,  apart 
from  the  94,000  recorded  railway  cas- 
ualties. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  President  Roosevelt,  last  week 
in  his  address  at  Norfolk  before  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  urged 
that  there  should  be  both  National  and 
State  legislation  to  relieve  the  financial 
suffering  of  employees  due  to  accident. 
Quoting  the  theory  propounded  by  the 
courts  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  that  a 
workman  should,  "  under  the  principles 
of  justice  and  good  sense,"  take  upon 
himself  the  ordinary'  risks  of  his  occupa- 
tion. President  Roosevelt  declared  that 
in  his  view  the  principles  of  justice  and 
good  selVse  demanded  the  very  reverse 
of  this  view.  "  It  is  neither  just,  expe- 
dient, nor  humane,  it  is  revolting  to 
judgment  and  sentiment  alike,  that  the 
financial  burden  of  accidents  occurring 
because  of  the  necessary  exigencies  of 
their  daily  occupation  should  be  thrust 
upon  those  sufferers  who  are  least  able 
to  bear  it."     As   most  of  our  readers 
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know,  the  usual  defense  set  up  against 
a  claim  for  compensation  when  an  em- 
ployee is  injured  is  that  of  contributory 
negligence — that  is,  that  the  injured 
person,  through  his  own  carelessness,  in 
part  at  least,  brought  about  the  accident. 
While  many  lawyers  will  doubtless  still 
maintain  that  the  employer  should  be 
guarded  against  claims  for  accidents 
caused  by  excessive  recklessness  or  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  employees 
injured,  it  is  clear  that  the  burden  of 
proof  as  to  the  contributory  negligence 
should  be  placed  upon  the  employer,  and 
that  the  employee  should  never  be  called 
upon  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  not  been 
guilty  of  carelessness.  Formerly  the 
common  law  was  interpreted  so  that  an 
employee  could  obtain  no  redress  if  the 
injury'  came  from  the  carelessness  of  a 
fellow-employee,  but  a  decision  of  Judge 
Speer,  quoted  some  time  ago  in  The 
Outlook,  set  forth  the  injustice  of  this 
common-law  rule  under  modern  condi- 
tions, and  also  declared  that  it  is  Consti- 
tutional for  the  Federal  Court,  under  its 
powers  of  regulating  conunerce,  to  rectify 
this  injustice.  A  law  just  passed  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  signed  by  Governor 
Stuart  last  week,  makes  employers  of 
labor  responsible  in  damages  for  acci- 
dents that  may  happen  to  employees 
while  discharging  their  duties,  no  matter 
whether  the  accident  is  due  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  workmen  or  to  some  positive 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  This 
is  exactly  in  line  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt  at  Norfolk. 
The  reason  urged  for  this  extension  of 
the  former  practice  and  law  as  to  damages 
is  succinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
follows : 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  shock  of  the 
accident  be  diffused,  for  it  will  be  transferred 
from  employer  to  consumer,  for  whose  bene- 
fit all  inaustries  are  carried  on.  From  every 
standpoint  the  chane^e  would  be  a  benefit. 
The  community  at  larc^e  should  share  the 
burden  as  well  as  the  oenefits  of  industry. 
Employers  would  thereby  gain  a  desirable 
certainty  of  obligation  and  get  rid  of  litiga- 
tion to  aetermine  it.  The  workman  and  the 
workman's  family  would  be  relieved  from  a 
crushing  load. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  general  doctrine 
of  the  responsibility  of  employers,  the 
President  remarked  that  the  railways  in 
particular  were    unwise  in  fighting   the 


National  employers*  liability  law  now  on 
the  statute-books.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  railways  are  prompt  to  demand  the 
interference  and  claim  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  courts  in  times  of  riot  and 
disorder,  and  that  they  should  not,  for 
lack  of  Federal  legislation,  claim  immu- 
nity when  damages  are  sought  through 
the  State  courts.  He  urged,  therefore, 
Federal  legislation  to  protect  railway 
employees  in  this  matter,  and  also  urged 
Federal  legislation  which  should  help  to 
reduce  the  number  of  railway  accidents. 


^  ft  p  ^  From  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
College  Events    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ,^^^ 

graduating  classes  at  the  colleges,  and, 
while  the  season  so  far  has  not  been 
marked  by  any  gift  of  dramatic  propor- 
tions, it  has  been  notable  for  frank  and 
sane  speech  by  leading  men  on  public 
questions.  The  depth  and  power  of  the 
ethical  movement  touching  public  and 
business  matters  has  been  evidenced  by 
the  energy  and  fervor  of  undergraduate 
denunciation  of  abuses,  and  by  several 
striking  speeches  from  leading  public 
men.  At  the  Commencement  of  Colum- 
bia University,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
Governor  Hughes  was  made  Doctor  of 
Laws,  and,  in  a  speech  characterized 
throughout  by  hope  and  courage,  declared 
that  the  country  was  never  in  a  stronger 
condition.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  it  is  alive  with  the  determined 
effort  to  restore  the  rights  of  every  citi- 
zen to  a  fair  deal.  He  emphasized  the 
duty  laid  upon  men  who  come  from  the 
colleges  and  universities  to  develop  the 
capacity  for  discrimination,  greatly  need- 
ed at  a  time  when  there  is  so  much 
emphasis  on  the  relation  of  government 
to  public  service :  "  We  want,  in  connec- 
tion with  all  these  public  questions,  a 
damper  put  only  upon  the  man  who  in- 
sists upon  talking  without  thinking,  and 
having  things  done  without  r^ard  to 
their  essential  justice  and  merely  be- 
cause it  may  be  pointed  out  as  a  thing 

accomplished." In  a  Commencement 

address  at  Monmouth  College,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore P.  Shonts,  head  of  the  United 
Traction  Companies  of  New  York,  em- 
phasized the  present  demand  for  char- 
acter in  public  and  private  life :  "  The 
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educated  man  who  lacks  high  moral 
character  is  more  heavily  handicapped 
than  the  honest  man  who  lacks  education. 
It  is  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
integrity  and  high  purposes  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  has  given  him  the 
power  successfully  to  attack  powerful 
combinations  which  were  so  strongly 
intrenched  that  no  previous  President 
had  ever  seriously  contemplated  pro- 
ceeding against  them."  The  speaker 
declared  that  he  would  welcome  legis- 
lation which  should  do  away  with  unjust 
discrimination  and  protect  alike  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  those  of  the 
private  investor.  Greater  control  of  cor- 
porations by  the  Government  is  bound 
to  come,  and  within  reasonable  limits 
should  be  welcomed  by  the  corporations 
themselves. Dean  Hodges,  in  a  ser- 
mon before  the  graduating  class  at  Co- 
lumbia University  characterized  by  great 
common  sense  and  ethical  insight,  de- 
clared that  what  is  needed  to-day  is  the 
"courage  of  the  commonplace,"  which 
is  so  much  more  difficult  than  the 
"courage  of  the  crisis."  The  Nation 
needs  men  who  will  be  as  brave  and 
tireless  in  securing  the  enforcement  of 
law  and  justice  as  if  they  were  on  the 
battlefield.  Mercenary  politicians,  by 
misgovernment  and  maladministration, 
are  killing  as  many  people  in  the  course 
of  a  year  as  are  killed  in  the  course  of 
very  considerable  wars.  They  are  poi- 
soning women  and  children  with  dirty 
streets  'and  dirtier  tenements,  and  cor- 
rupting young  people  by  their  example. 
They  can  be  combated  and  overcome 
only  by  men  v/ho  will  put  as  much 
courage  into  ever>'-day  duties  as  is 
required  in  actual  warfare. 


If  Mr.  James  Keeley  had 
to  TeUhrate    "^^  remained  at  home  one 

Fourth  of  July  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  we  might  not  have,  as  we  now 
have,  a  complete  yearly  statement  of  the; 
cost  of  our  prevailing  method  of  com- 
memorating National  independence.  Mr. 
Keeley,  who  is  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  had  a  sick  baby, 
sick  almost  unto  death,  and  the  noise 
nearly  turned  the  scales  against  her. 
The  tragedy  of  it  all  was  brought  home 


to  him  solemnly,  and  he  decided  to  see 
whether  he  could  do  something  to  reduce 
it.  He  instructed  his  secretary  to  send 
out  telegrams  to  one  hundred  different 
cities,  asking  what  the  day's  record  of 
death  and  injury  had  been.  Other  news-  ; 
papers  took  hold  the  next  year.  Then 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  published  in  Chicago,  took 
up  the  work  through  physicians  all  over 
the  country  and  made  the  statistics  more 
comprehensive.  The  doctors  reported 
much  that  the  newspapers  could  not 
possibly  get  for  immediate  publication — 
deaths  from  tetanus  that  came  days, 
weeks,  and  even  months  afterward.  So 
that  while  the  newspaper  figures  of  J  uly 
5  and  6  give  approximately  the  num- 
ber of  dead  and  injured,  those  published 
by  the  medical  journal  six  weeks  later 
are  the  real  statistics  of  Independence 
Day.  Although  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  can  pro- 
vide statistics  covering  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  confusion  is  added  to  horror 
when  all  the  figures  are  set  down  at  once. 
The  clearest  view  of  this  year's  possi- 
bilities may  be  had  from  a  plain  statement 
of  last  year's  realities.  On  i?u  Fourth  of 
July,  igo6y  1^8  pe  rsons  were  killed  outright 
or  fatally  hurt,  and  S'JoS  were  injured. 
Of  the  158  who  lost  their  lives,  75  died 
of  tetanus.  Of  the  remaining  83,  iZ 
were  killed  by  gunshot  wounds,  of  which 
14  were  caused  by  stray  bullets  from  the 
reckless  use  of  loaded  firearms  on  the 
part  of  others  ;  1 8  persons,  mostly  young 
children,  were  burned  to  death  by  fire 
resulting  from  fireworks;  18  persons 
were  killed  by  explosions  of  powder, 
dynamite,  and  railway  torpedoes ;  3  were 
killed  by  giant  firecrackers  ;  3  were  killed 
by  cannon  ;  one  by  a  misdirected  sky- 
rocket ;  one  by  a  fall  in  ^n  effort  to  avoid 
a  giant  cracker ;  and  one  in  a  runaway 
where  the  horses  were  frightened  by  the 
explosion  of  a  large  cracker.  Probably 
the  worst  instance  was  an  explosion  of 
powder  near  Wilkes- Barre,  Pennsylvania, 
by  which  six  boys  who  were  preparing 
to  celebrate  were  killed  outright  Of 
the  injured  5,308,  22  suffered  complete 
loss  of  sight,  72  the  loss  of  one  eye,  56 
the  loss  of  legs,  arms,  or  hands,  and  227 
the  loss  of  fingers.  The  giant  cracker 
did  the  most  harm — a  joy-producer  with 
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a  short  fuse  which  frequently  proves 
deceptive.  Firearms  ranked  second, 
causing  532  injuries,  187  of  which  re- 
sulted from  stray  bullets.  Toy  cannon 
took  third  place,  the  resultant  wounds, 
while  not  so  fatal,  being  worse  than  those 
from  firearn^s.  Even  "canes  and  caps," 
long  heralded  as  safe,  did  not  prove 
harmless.  They  were  noisy  enough,  but 
the  exploding  cap  often  caused  pene- 
trating wounds  in  the  ankles  or  legs. 
To  a  practical  world,  which  demarids  to 
know  what  shall  bfe  done,  the  best  sug- 
gestion is  that  ordinances  regulating  the 
use  of  fireworks  lie  buried  in  almost  every 
community,  and  that  the  perfect  enforce-' 
ment  of  law  is  an  ideal  toward  which 
any  citizen  may  begin  working  at  any 
time. 

To  his  many  arduous  duties 
Str^^Men    Secretary  Taft  has   added 

another — membership  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Jeanes  Founda- 
tion. When  the  announcement  was  made 
that  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes  had  chosen 
Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Dr. 
Hollis  B.  Frissell  to  administer  a  fund  of 
onemillior  dollars  to  further  rudimentary 
education  of  negroes  in  the  South, 
every  one  acquainted  with  these  men 
knew  that  the  colored  people  had  re- 
ceived a  g^eat  gift.  Dr.  Frissell,  as  head 
of  Hampton,  and  Dr.  Washington  as 
head  of  Tuskegee,  probably  know  more 
about  the  problem  of  negro  education 
than  any  other  two  men.  The  wisdom 
of  the  choice  of  these  two  men  is  dem- 
onstrated in  the  list  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  selected  at  their  instance  and 
announced  last  week.  Besides  Dr.  Fris- 
sell, Secretary  Taft,  and  Dr.  Washing- 
ton, there  are  four  colored  and  six  white 
men.  The  Board  is  thus  composed 
of  thirteen  members.  The  negroes  on 
the  Board  besides  Dr.  Washington  are 
Bishop  Abraham  Grant,  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas ;  Major  R.  R.  Moton,  the  stal- 
wart and  keen-witted  battalion  com- 
mander at  Hampton  ;  James  C.  Napier, 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee  ;  and  Robert  L. 
Smith,  of  Paris,  Tennessee.  The  white 
men  besides  Mr.  Taft  and  Dr.  Frissell 
are  Bolton  Gilreath,  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama ;  George  Foster  Peabody,  a 
native  of  Georgia  but  now  a  resident  of 


New  York,  long  interested  in  Southern 
education,  and,  in  spite  of  his  modesty, 
well  known  for  his  philanthropic  gifts 
and  services,  of  whom  The  Outlook  gave 
a  brief  account  in  its  issue  for  July  28, 
1906;  Professor  James  H.  Dillard,  of 
New  Orleans,  a  native  of  Virginia,  a 
man  whose  sympathy  for  the  unprivi- 
leged and  the  unfortunate,  so  far  from- 
blurring  his  vision,  as  such  sympathy 
often  does,  gives  him  rare  insight;  George 
McAneny,  of  New  York  City,  whose 
public  spirit  has  been  manifest  in  works 
of  great  value  to  the  city  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifty  and  the  City  Club  ;  Tal- 
cott  Williams,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  by  virtue  of  his  activities 
for  civic  betterment,  his  extraordinary 
breadth  of  knowledge  which  he  has  put 
at  the  service  of  art  and  education,  and 
his  capacity  for  work,  his  courage,  and 
his  judgment ;  and  Professor  Samuel  C. 
Mitchell,  of  Richmond  College,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  whose  clear  thinking 
and  sane,  persistent  enthusiasm  he  has 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
South.  The  Board  has  selected  as  head- 
quarters Montgomery,  Alabama.  With 
this  Board,  the  Jeanes  Foundation  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  great  educational 
forces  of  the  country. 


Canada   naturally  was   dis- 
i^  way  jippQJnted  in  the  outcome  of 

the  recent  Imperial  Confer-' 
ence  of  Colonial  Premiers  in  London, 
but  she  has  already  found  in  a  proposal 
made  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Confer- 
ence partial  consolation  for  the  failure 
of  her  cherished  plans  for  English  pref- 
erence for  colonial  goods.  This  pro- 
posal is  for  an  independent  service  be- 
tween England  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  via  Canada.  The  scheme  is 
chiefly  the  work  of  Lord  Strathcona  and 
the  Hon.  Clifford  SiftoHi,  ;»^cl  cimlem- 
templates  a  highway  of  empire  which 
would  make  Canada  a  half-way  house 
between  the  motherland  and  her  princi- 
pal colonies,  excepting  South  Africa. 
As  outlined  in  the  proposals  submitted 
in  the  last  stages  of  the  Conference  by 
Premier  Laurier,  with  the  concurrence 
of   the   Governments  of  Australia  and 
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New  Zealand,  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
with  adequate  state  aid  a  fast  service 
between  English  ports  and  Canada,  by 
means  of  three  25-knot  steamers  which 
will  bring  England  within  four  days  of 
Halifax  and  eight  days  of  Vancouver. 
From  the  latter  port  an  1 8-knot  service 
is  to  be  established  to  Australia  and 
New  2^aland,  and  also  to  China  and 
Japan.  The  project  will  involve,  it  is 
estimated,  a  state  subsidy  of  one  million 
pounds  sterling  annually  for  ten  years, 
and  this  will  be  supplemented  by  corre- 
sponding efforts  upon  the  part  of  Cana- 
dian railways  to  reduce  the  time  between 
the  oceans  to  a  minimum,  thus  realizing 
the  ideal  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  recent  Pilgrims*  dinner  in 
London  to  the  Colonial  Premiers,  of  mak- 
ing the  trade  routes  between  England  and 
her  colonies  the  widest,  smoothest,  and 
quickest  possible,  thereby  aiding  in  bring- 
ing into  closer  touch  and  interest  the 
widely  sundered  members  of  the  Empire. 
The  sympathy  expressed  by  the  British 
Ministry  with  the  proposal,  backed  as  it 
is  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  colonies 
concerned,  and  the  wealth  and  energy 
of  Lord  Strathcona  and  the  practical 
ability  of  Mr.  Sifton  as  promoters,  seems 
to  afford  guarantees  for  the  realization 
of  a  scheme  which  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  the  colonies,  and  especially  by 
Canada,  which  will  naturally  reap  the 
greatest  benefit.  As  the  project,  as  con- 
templated, is  to  be  carried  on  independ- 
ently of  the  railways,  the  latter  will  have 
no  jealousies  in  the  matter  and  every 
reason  for  improving  their  facilities  and 
shortening  the  time  of  their  schedules  in 
hannony  with  the  general  plan.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  new  transconti- 
nental railway  now  being  built  by  the 
Grand  Trunk,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with 
two  transcontinental  lines,  the  newest  of 
which  will,  if  completed  as  planned,  be 
in  operation  in  a  few  years,  Canada  has 
been  planning  wisely  for  a  future  of  trade 
and  commerce  such  as  is  now  contem- 
plated. Incidentally — though  for  obvious 
reasons  that  feature  was  not  enlarged 
upon,  at  least  in  .public,  in  the  Confer- 
ence— the  proposed  highway  of  com- 
merce will  lend  itself  admirably  to  mili- 
tary purposes  and  necessities  should  the 
occasion  arise. 


The 


Communities,  like  indi- 

o  .  '"1  .  viduals,  however  helped 
Brahmo'Somaj       ,  ^l  .  i 

by  others,  must  wonc 

out  their  own  salvation.  Japan  is  a 
modern  instance ;  China  is  imitating 
her;  India  is  awakening  to  the  task. 
In  such  a  task  the  Brahmb-Somaj — a 
Hindu  *'  Church  of  God  " — appeals  for 
American  sympathy  and  help.  The 
Somaj  is  practically,  though  not  ortho- 
doxically.  Christian,  and  attracts  many 
who  cannot  agree  to  the  standard  creeds. 
Proclaiming  as  its  essential  beliefs  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Men,  and  salvation  by  character,  it  has 
done  much  to  develop  a  purified  relig- 
ious life,  to  promote  education,  and  to 
stimulate  various  reforms.  It  now  pro- 
poses to  start  missions  in  four  principal 
cities  of  southern  India,  the  most  back- 
ward part  of  that  vast  country,  laying 
emphasis  on  a  broadly  religious  educa- 
tion for  young  men  and  women,  together 
with  ni^t  schools  and  socials  for  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  whom  none  now 
cares  for.  Plain  chapels,  libraries,  and 
reading-rooms  form  its  initial  equipment 
The  intellectually  alert  and  spiritually- 
minded  workers  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj, 
who  are  facing  the  formidable  problems 
constituted  by  the  dense  ignorance  of 
the  masses  and  the  growing  tendency 
to  materialism  and  irreligion  among  the 
educated  who  have  abandoned  their 
ancestral  beliefs,  appeal  to  us  for  aid. 
They  can  raise  in  India  $10,000.  To 
launch  their  work  they  look  to  America 
for  $10,000  more.  A  committee,  whose 
secretary  and  treasurer  is  Professor 
F.  A.  Christie,  of  Meadville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  been  formed  to  raise  this 
sum.  No  Christian  man  who  heard  Mr. 
Mozoomdar,  of  the  Somaj,  during  his 
visits  to  this  country  some  years  ago, 
could  fail  to  sympathize  with  the  move- 
ment he  represented,  which  also  enlisted 
the  hearty  support  of  that  distinguished 
Oriental  scholar,  the  late  Max  Miille^ 
of  Oxford.  In  its  own  way  the  Brahmo- 
Somaj  is  an  efficient  ally  of  every  Chris- 
tian force  now  at  work  for  the  religious 
and  social  regeneration  of  India.  Its 
methods  and  its  achievements  are  of 
peculiar  interest  and  may  well  attract 
in  this  country  increasing  respect  and 
material  support. 
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Regulation  by  Fiat 

No  act  of  Governor  Hughes  has  sur- 
passed in  importance  and  significance 
his  veto  of  the  so-called  Two-Cent  Fare 
BiU.  By  that  veto  he  has  with  emphasis 
put  before  the  country  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  just  and  the  unjust  method  of 
regulating  the  railways.  The  bill,  which 
passed  the  Legislature  of  New  York  by 
a  very  large  vote,  fixed  the  passenger 
rates  for  all  railways  within  the  State, 
operating  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  track,  at  a  maximum  of 
two  cents  a  mile.  The  Outlook  three 
weeks  ago  explained  the  inconsisteocy 
between  this  bill  and  the  Public  Utilities 
Bill  passed  by  the  same  Legislature,  and 
expressed  the  hop>e  that  it  would  be 
vetoed.  Now  that  the  Governor  has 
vetoed  it,  he  has  been  hailed  as  a  leader 
who  is  going  to  withstand  the  movement 
which  produced  the  Federal  Railway 
Rate  R^ulation  Law.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  just  because  he  is  a  leader  in 
that  movement  that  he  has  in  this  in- 
stance exercised  his  veto  power. 

Within  three  years  the  railway  issue 
has  changed.  Three  years  ago  the  issue 
lay  between  r^ulation  and  no-regulation. 
That  issue  is  dead.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  act  of  Congress,  and  many 
States  by  act  of  their  Legislatures,  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  principle 
that  the  government  of  the  Nation  or  of 
the  State  should  regulate  and  control 
the  railways.  Now  the  issue  as  to  regu- 
lation lies  between  wisdom  and  thought- 
lessness, between  justice  and  retaliation, 
between  regulation  by  administrative 
processes  and  regulation  by  legislative 
fiat. 

Happily,  when  the  victory  for  regula- 
tion as  againsit  norregulation  was  won, 
there  was  also  won  at  the  beginning 
a  victory  for  wisdom,  justice,  and  ad-- 
ministrative  processes.  The  Federal  law 
is  not  one  for  the  reduction  of  rates, 
but  for  the  enhancement  of  the  power 
of  a  Commission  which  shall  be  the 
instrument  of  governmental  authority. 
The  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  Wise  on- 
sin,  which  have  led  the  other  States  of 
the  Union  in  railway  legislation,  likewise 
give  power  to  administrative  bodies.  In 
particular,  the  law  of  Wisconsin  has  been 


effectual.  The  Milwaukee  Free  Press 
has  declared  recently  that  "  there  has 
never  been  an  appeal  from  any  decision 
of  the  Commission  acting  under  this 
statute."  In  New  York  State,  as  we 
have  said,  the  recently  enacted  Public 
Utilities  Law  carries  the  principle  of 
regulation  by  administrative  commissions 
to  an  even  further  point. 

Iti  contrast  with  the  policy  manifest 
in  these  acts  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  various  Legislatures  stands  the 
policy  indicated  by  the  various  passenger 
fare  bills  which  have  appeared  in  a 
number  of  States,  and  which  in  several 
instances  have  become  law. 

The  Legislatures  of  twelve  States 
have  passed  laws  fixing  at  some  definite 
sum  the  passenger  fare  per  mile  on  rail- 
ways within  their  respective  States. 
These  States  are  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia.  In  addi- 
tion, one  State,  South  Dakota,  which 
declined  to  pass  a  two-cent  fare  bill, 
enacted  a  law  permitting  the  Railroad 
Commission  to  fix  passenger  rates  at  a 
maximum  of  two  and  a  half  cents  per  mile. 
North  Carolina  passed  no  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  each  house  of  the  Legislature 
passed  a  passenger  fare  bill.  In  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kansas,  and  South  Carolina, 
one  house  of  the  Legislature  passed 
a  passenger  fare  law.  In  Texas  the 
Legislature,  when  it  adjourned,  was  con- 
sidering a  passenger  fare  bill,  and  will 
take  it  up  again  at  a  special  session. 
Most  radical  and  arbitrary  of  all,  Okla- 
homa has  embodied  in  its  Constitution 
a  provision  prohibiting  any  steam  or 
electric  railway  from  charging  more  than 
two  cents  a  mile,  unless  it  can  be  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission that  a  reasonable  income  can- 
not be  earned  at  that  rate.  Wisconsin, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  has  admittedly 
led  the  rest  of  the  States  in  railway 
legislation,  has  rejected  a  passenger  fare 
bill,  and  has  consistently  and  effectively 
stood  for  the  principle  of  administrative 
regulation  of  railways.  In  brief,  the 
legislative  powers  of  eighteen  States  and 
one  nascent  State  have  either  adopted 
or  favorably  considered  the  proposal  to 
set  arbitrarily  the  price  which  railways 
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may  charge  for  passenger  transporta- 
tion. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  confuse  these 
two  lines  of  legislation.  They  are  not  only 
distinct — they  are  actually  in  conflict. 
They  have  but  one  principle  in  com- 
mon— they  are  both  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  regulation.  Beyond  that 
point  they  are  in  sharp  disagreement.  To 
attribute  the  two-cent  fare  bills  to  the 
sentiment  which  created  the  Railway 
Rate  Regulation  Act,  to  declare  that  the 
States  that  have  adopted  such  measures 
have  followed  the  example  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  think  that  these 
measures  are  the  natural  product  of  what 
is  called  the  Roosevelt  railway  policy,  is 
to  confuse  control  with  repression,  gov- 
ernment with  punishment,  the  exercise  of 
authority  with  the  spirit  of  retaliation. 
It  is  rather  amusing,  therefore,  to  find 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  a  suppos- 
edly well-informed  newspaper,  asserting 
that  "There's  no  denying  that  Mr. 
Hughes's  veto  reads — probably  without 
any  intention — like  a  slap  at  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House."  Mr.  Hughes's 
veto,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  protest 
against  that  disastrous  method  of  deal- 
ing with  railways  from  which  the  coun- 
try can  be  saved  only  by  the  adoption 
of  the  policy  of  administrative  regula- 
tion ;  and  it  is  of  this  policy  that  the 
President  is  the  most  eminent  advocate. 


yune  22:    A    Trans- 


formation 


It  is  worth  while  to  recall,  on  this 
twenty-second  of  June,  1907,  an  event 
which  set  the  country  in  a  blaze  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  immense  contrast 
thus  presented  between  conditions  then 
and  now  is  auspicious  for  the  largest 
hope  of  international  brotherhood. 

The  renewal  of  war  in  1803  between 
France  and  England  had  thrown  nearly 
the  entire  carrying  trade  of  Europe  into 
the  hands  of  the  one  neutral  State, 
America.  In  1805  the  British  Admiralty 
Commissioners,  by  a  reversal  of  previous 
rulings,  under  which  this  business  had 
flourished,  doomed  it  to  annihilation. 
Bitterness  resulted,  taking  form  in  the 


retaliatory  Non-Importation  Act  of  1806, 
aimed  at  Great  Britain  and  her  depend- 
encies. Indignation  had  flamed  more 
fiercely  when  in  April,  1806,  a  British 
war-ship  fired  on  a  coasting  vessel  off 
Sandy  Hook,  and  killed  the  helmsman. 
The  people  gave  him  a  public  funeral 
and  put  on  mourning ;  President  Jeffer- 
son issued  a  futile  proclamation,  com- 
manding the  guilty  aggressors  to  quit 
our  ports,  and  forbidding  them  all  sup- 
plies. To  this  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
neutrals  at  sea  was  added  another  for  the 
dearest  rights  of  American  citizenship. 

Stories  of  outrage  by  the  **  press-gang  " 
in  its  forcible  seizure  of  able-bodied 
seamen  for  service  in  the  British  navy 
aroused  the  anger  of  the  young  Repub- 
lic. British  naval  officers  in  that  busi- 
ness made  little  discrimination  between 
Britons  and  Americans.  Between  1796 
and  1802  the  release  of  nearly  two 
thousand  American  sailors  thus  im- 
pressed had  been  demanded  by  our 
Government.  The  British  Government, 
while  not  ready  to  prevent  further  wrongs 
of  that  sort,  wanted  us  to  agree  to 
return  the  deserters  who  quitted  every 
British  war-ship  that  entered  an  American 
port.  Negotiation  failed  ;  desertion  went 
on  flagrantly;  British  war-ships  over- 
hauled American  vessels  to  search  them 
for  the  runaways  ;  if  not  found,  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  often  made  their  sub- 
stitutes. From  Eastport  to  Charleston 
our  coast  was  thus  defiantly  blockaded, 
and  our  citizens  were  carried  into  servi- 
tude from  within  a  league  of  Sandy  Hook. 

On  June  21,  1807,  the  new  frigate 
Chesapeake  left  the  Norfolk  Navy- Yard 
and  came  down  to  Hampton  Roads  for 
a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean.  She  was 
just  off  the  stocks ;  her  equipment  had 
been  hastily  huddled  on  board ;  few  of 
her  guns  were  mounted  ;  hardly  anything 
was  in  place.  It  had  been  reported  to 
Vice-Admiral  Berkeley,  in  command  at 
Halifax,  that  she  had  British  deserters 
in  her  crew,  whom  the  American  author- 
ities refused  to  return.  He  thereupon 
had  issued  orders  to  watch  for  her, 
search  her,  and  seize  them.  Accordingly, 
when  she  sailed  on  June  22,  the  Leopard 
followed  her  a  few  miles  off  tlie  coast  and 
hailed  her.  Expecting  a  pacific  com- 
munication, Commodore  Barron  hove  to. 
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An  officer  came  on  board  bearing  a  copy 
of  the  offensive  order,  a  list  of  six  British 
ships,  deserters  from  which  were  believed 
to  be  on  board,  and  a  request  that  no 
resistance  be  made  to  a  search  for  them. 
Barron  answered  in  good  faith  that  no 
deserters .  from  those  ships  were  in  his 
crew,  and  refused  to  permit  a  search  to 
verify  his  word.  Thereupon  the  Leopard 
quickly  opened  fire.  So  unprepared  to 
resist  that  twenty  minutes  passed  before 
a  shot  could  be  returned,  to  discharge 
which  a  live  coal  had  to  be  fetched  from 
the  cook's  galley,  the  Chesapeake  suc- 
cumbed, two  masts  shot  away,  and 
twentj'-one  of  her  crew  killed  or  wounded. 
Only  one  deserter  was  found,  a  stowaway 
in  her  hold,  but  three  Americans  were 
carried  off,  and  released  only  after  five 
years'  enforced  service. 

No  such  atrocious  insult  has  ever  been 
offered  to  the  Nation.  It  went  into 
mourning  for  the  slain,  and  impotently 
cried  out  for  war.  More  prudent,  the 
President  issued  another  proclamation 
against  the  British  blockaders,  as  futile 
as  the  former,  despatched  an  envoy  to 
demand  reparation,  and  proposed  the 
Embargo  Act,  interdicting  all  commerce 
with  foreign  lands.  Congress  passed  it 
in  December,  with  ruinous  effect  only  on 
ourselves.  Humiliation  and  impotence 
were  alike  manifest  and  complete.  Futile 
negotiations  issued  only  in  more  strained 
relations,  until  the  appeal  to  the  sword 
in  1812  resulted  in  securing  commercial, 
as  in  1775  it  had  secured  political,  inde- 
pendence. 

That  struggle  is  not  so  remote  but 
that  its  burden  still  lingers  on  our  pen- 
sion list.  The  spirit  which  provoked 
it  has  passed  into  the  limbo  of  dead 
antiquity.  Steadfast  friendship  with  the 
United  States  has  for  years  been  the 
fundamental  note  of  British  diplomacy — 
a  note  frequently  struck  at  the  banquets 
of  the  Pilgrim  Society  on  both  sides  of 
the  sea,  and  this  year  accented  by  send- 
ing Mr.  Bryce,  endeared  to  our  people 
by  his  American  sympathies,  as  his 
sovereign's  Ambassador.  Contrast  his 
greeting  at  Jamestown  in  May,  1907,  with 
the  insulting  'demand  made  in  June,  a 
century  before,  in  the  immediate  vicinity: 

In  this  season  of  fair  weather  it  is  natural 
that  your  eyes  should  look  back  across  the 


seas  to  the  ancient  motherland,  from  whom 
you  were  for  a  time  divided  by  clouds  of 
misunderstanding  that  have  now  melted 
away  into  the  blue.  Between  you  and  her 
there  is  now  an  affection  and  a  sympathy 
such  as,  perhaps,  there  never  was  before  in 
the  days  of  your  political  connection.  To-day 
she  rejoices  with  you  in  your  prosperity  and 
your  unity.  She  is  proud  of  you,  and  arhong 
her  many  achievements  there  is  none  of 
which  she  is  more  proud  than  this,  that  she 
laid  the  foundation  of  your  vast  and  splendid 
Republic. 

The  coarse  comment  sometimes  heard, 
that  it  is  because  of  our  present  power 
that  courtesy  is  substituted  for  arrogance, 
comes  from  thoughtlessness  or  ignorance. 
British  democracy,  suppressed  and  dumb 
in  those  evil  days  of  aristocratic  rule, 
but  always  our  friend,  though  powerless, 
has  risen  to  powef, 

"  To  mold  a  mighty  state's  decrees, 
And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne." 

The  transformations  of  a  hundred 
years  in  the  international  standing, 
power,  and  influence  of  this  country  are 
astounding  when  one  compares  the  hope- 
less fight  of  the  Chesapeake  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads  with  the  gathering  of  the 
navies  of  the  world  in  the  same  waters 
to  do  honor  to  the  Republic.  But  the 
transformation  which  to-day  deserves 
emphasis  above  all  the  rest  is  that  which 
is  presented  by  the  practically  allied 
democracy  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States. 


The  Church  Militant 

We  recommend  all  ministers,  theolog- 
ical students,  and  lay  churchmen  to  read 
Mr.  Samuel  M.Crothers's  charming  essay 
in  the  June  Atlantic  Monthly  on  "  The 
Colonel  in  the  Theological  Seminary." 
Most  American  humor  is  extravaganza. 
The  humor  of  Mr.  Crothers  is  as  delicate 
as  that  of  Charles  Lamb,  which  it  sug- 
gests but  does  not  i|;y^M  ^  ^Tfeji^yheo- 
logical  Seminary  has  a  "  Chair  of  Mili- 
tary Science."  The  Colonel  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  it.  A  man  of  peace,  he 
delights  in  the  soldierly  virtues  of  cour- 
age, loyalty,  patience,  and  obedience  to 
rightful  authority.  His  appointment  to 
this  position  in  the  Church  Militant  re- 
kindles the  ardor  of  his  youth  and  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  mill- 
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tary  virtues  and  his  military  skill  in  a 
conflict  between  right  and  wrong  that 
cannot  be  arbitrated.  Some  notes  of  a 
student  attendant  upon  his  lectures  con- 
stitute the  substance  of  this  keen  and 
kindly  satire  on  defects  in  modem 
preaching.  We  cannot  transfer  to  our 
columns  the  inimitable  spirit  of  this 
essay,  but  we  can  report,  though  in  pro- 
saic fashion,  two  of  its  points.  The  first 
relates  to  the  uses  of  ministerial  con- 
ferences : 

Not  long  ago  I  was  invited,  of  a  Mon- 
day morning,  to  a  ministers'  meeting  which 
discussed  .the  present  .condition  of  religion. 
Knowing  that  the  situation  is  critical,  I  went 
with  keen  expectancy.  The  company  was 
divided,  not  m  regard  to  the  expediency 
of  any  particular  moven)ents,  but  only  by 
temperamental  differences.  Some  felt  that 
everything  would  come  out  right  if  let  alone ; 
these  were  called  optimists.  Others,  who 
were  somewhat  reproachfully  called  pessi- 
mists, agreed  very  contentedly  that  every- 
thing is  going  to  the  dogs.  Neither  side 
suggested  that  they  could  do  much  about  it 
one  way  or  the  other. 

"  Gentlemen,*'  I  said.  "  I  understood  that 
this  was  to  be  a  council  of  war.  Instead  of 
a  plan  of  campaign  you  seem  to  have  brought 
out  a  clinical  thermometer  in  order  to  take 
each  other's  temperature.  On  the  eve  of  an 
engagement  the  question  is  not  how  you  feel, 
but  what  you  intend  to  do." 

This  suggestion  is  as  applicable  to 
what  are  called  prayer  and  conference 
meetings  as  to  ministerial  conferences. 
Complaint  is  made  that  the  people  are 
no  longer  interested  in  prayer-meetings. 
Why  should  they  be  ?  What  is  there  to 
interest  a  wide-awake  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  desires  to  be  doing  some- 
thing for  his  Master  and  his  fellow-men, 
in  a  meeting  devoted  to  hearing  men 
who  have  not  experienced  anything 
relate  their  experiences,  and  men  say 
prayers  without  praying  ?  But  if  once  a 
month  the  minister  could  get  together  the 
active  mehnbers  of  his  church  to  relate 
what  they  have  done  and  what  they  pro- 
pose to  do,  to  plan  the  campaign  for  the 
next  month  in  the  light  of  the  campaign's 
progress  in  the  past  month,  the  attend- 
ance might  not  be  large  but  interest 
would  not  be  lacking.  And  the  question 
will  occasionally  occur  to  thinking  men : 
Is  it  really  worth  while  to  sustain  a 
meeting  for  the  sake  of  sustaining  the 
meeting  ?  We  do  not  discourage  social 
meefings  for  devotional  purposes.     But 


social  meetings  for  devotional  purposes, 
dependent  on  the  extemporized  utter- 
ances of  its  members,  are  interesting  only 
to  those  who  are  both  social  and  devotion- 
al, and  either  so  social  or  so  devotional 
that  they  can  endure  with  patience  coti- 
ventional  devotions  of  the  undetotional. 
But  it  is  not  only  meetings  that  fail 
because  they  are  without  a  definite  pur- 
pose ;  this  is  also  a  common  failure  of 
sermons.  Mr.  Crothers  describes  one 
such  sermon  as  a  military  operation 
which  consists  of  military  maneuvers 
that  end  in  no  result  because^  no  result 
was  purposed. 

At  first  I  attributed  to  him  (the  preacher) 
a  masterly  strategy  in  so  long  concealing  his 
true  objective.  He  was,  f  thought,  only 
reconnoiterine  in  force  before  calling  up  his 
reserves  and  delivering  a  decisive  blow  at  an 
unexpected  point. 

At  last  the  suspicion  came  that  he  had  no 
objective  and  that  he  didn't  even  know  that 
he  should  have  one.  H  e  had  never  pondered 
the  text  about  the  futility  of  fighdng  as 
"  one  that  beateth  the  air." 

As  we  came  away  a  parishioner  remarked, 
"  That  was  a  fine  effort  this  morning." 

"  An  effort  at  what  ?"  I  inquired. 

That  question  would  be  fatal  to  a 
great  many  artistic  sermons.  They  fail 
of  their  purpose  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  have  no  purpose.  They  hit 
nothing  because  they  are  aimed  at  noth- 
ing. Mr.  Beecher,  when  congratulated 
in  a  revival  meeting  on  the  result  cf  a 
particular  sermon,  which  was  described 
as  "  an  arrow  drawn  at  a  venture,"  re- 
plied, "  I  never  draw  a  bow  at  a  venture, 
though  I  often  hit  what  I  did  not  aim  at" 
Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  appointed 
to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  Chris- 
tianity in  India,  went  to  Oxford  for  three 
or  four  months,  not  to  study  his  theme, 
but  to  study  the  literature  of  the  Orient, 
that  he  might  understand  the  people  to 
whom  he  was  to  speak.  So  effective 
was  his  speaking  that  they  begged  him 
to  come  t>ack  again  with  a  further  mes- 
sage. Where  one  minister  fails  because 
he  has  not  studied  his  subject,  ten  fail 
because  they  have  not  studied  their 
audiences.  The  object  of  the  minister 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  convince  his  audi- 
ence, and  his  question  should  always  be, 
not  what  argument  ought  to  convince 
them,  but  what  argument  will  do  so. 
John  B.  Gough,  urging  total  abstinence 
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on  a  crowd  of  Oxford  undergraduates, 
was  interrupted  by  a  voice  from  the  gal- 
lery, **  Jesus  Christ  made  wine  out  of 
water,"  and  answered  in  a  flash,  "  No 
objection  to  your  drinking  all  the  wine 
yon  lik^,  if  it  is  made  out  of  water."  It 
was  nd.  a  logical  rejoinder,  but  it  was 
more  effectual  at  the  moment  than  a 
disquisition  on  the  nature  of  Palestinian 
wine  or  the  difference  between  English 
customs  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
Hebrew  customs  in  the  first  century. 
The  object  of  the  preacher  is  to  get  a 
certain  truth  into  the  mind  of  his  audi- 
tor. Whether  he  shall  rely  on  argument 
or  imagination  or  emotion  or  humor  is 
to  be  determined  wholly  by  the  question, 
Which  key  will  open  the  door  and  let 
him  in  ?  The  whole  art  of  sermonizing 
is  summed  up  by  Mr.  Crothers  in  one 
sentence :  "  The  first  essential  of  Homi- 
letics  is  that  you  should  shoot  straight." 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  been  surprised  in 
realizing  what  a  large  part  of  man's  time 
and  what  an  amount  of  his  mental 
energy  go  into  solving  over  and  over 
anew  the  same  questions  that  old  Mr. 
Sun  brings  around  each  year.  It  seems 
to  the  Spectator  an  unpardonable  human 
waste  that  good,  reliable  answers  have 
not  been  winnowed  out  for  each  man's 
use  by  the  oft-recurring  procession  of 
the  months.  Why,  for  example,  should 
a  man  tax  himself  year  after  year  about 
the  rival  merits  of  a  rough  straw  or  a 
smooth  straw,  a  stiff  brim  or  a  rolled 
brim  ?  What  a  pity  it  is  he  can't  be 
ready  with  some  formulated  answer,  as 
the  earth  is  ready  with  roses  against  the 
call  that  is  sure  for  June !  Or,  better 
yet,  why  can't  Hi  man  stand  peaceful, 
passive,  like  the  satisfied  approximating 
sun-dial,  and  let  the  answers  appear — 
like  the  questions — as  part  of  the  ^olar 
system?  But  no  I  Each  spring  finds 
him  confronting  the  problems  of  the 
summer,  each  summer  the  problems  of 
the  fall,  as  if  the  sequence  of  the  sea- 
sons were  a  coup  cPitat  of  nature. 

Year  after  year  the  Spectator  has  seen 
his  women  folk — at  a  mere  nod  from  old 


Sol — begin  to  agitate  hurriedly  about 
the  furs  and  the  moths — a  perennial  task 
of  early  spring  by  which  the  good  women 
are  always  overtaken,  to  their  utter  con- 
sternation. September  is  no  surer  '  to 
come  round  with  its  shortened  days  than 
the  Spectator  finds  himself  surprised 
into  asking,  "  Since  when  have  we  been 
dining  by  gaslight  ?" 

The  closing  of  the  year — December — 
brings  forward  the  saddest,  sorriest, 
most  brain-racking  question  by  way  6i 
ushering  in  the  blessed  Christmas-tide — 
the  question  of  the  Christmas  gift.  What 
shall  it  be  ?  What  was  it  last  year  ? 
Would  the  friend  who  liked  a  book 
before  like  a  book  again  ?  But  wouldn't 
that  be  a  culpable  lack  of  novelty? 
Why  not,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  novel,  make  plans  for  the  gift  betimes — 
before  the  eleventh  hour?  Why  not 
prepare,  like  a  man,  to  meet  the  inevita- 
ble question  as  one  would  prepare  to 
meet  a  note  that  will  fall  due  ?  Let  it, 
then,  be  settled  in  November,  or  earlier 
if  possible,  whether  it  shall  be  a  match- 
box or  a  necktie. 

But  just  now  the  great  question,  the 
seasonable  question,  is  the  question  of 
that  precious  annual  vacation.  The 
Spectator,  like  the  rest  of  the  working 
world,  has  always  given  the  subject  con- 
siderable attention.  He  has,  year  after 
year,  watched  men  and  women  seeking 
to  solve  the  how,  when,  and  where  of  a 
vacation  in  such  a  way  that  nothing  of 
it  should  be  lost.  Where  to  go  ?  To 
the  mountains  or  the  seashore  ?  Should 
it  be  an  odd  day  now  and  again,  or  the 
several  weeks  impressively  in  bulk? 
Week-end  excursions,  or  a  little  journey 
in  the  world  ?  Should  it  be  new  sights 
and  mental  stimulus  against  the  sure 
routine  of  another  business  year  ?  Or 
the  quiet  pastimes  of  rural  existence  as 
relief  to  that  tense  strain  of  an  office 
whirl  ? 

Over  and  over  ag^in  the  Spectator  has 
listened  to  dissertations  on  the  mooted 
question  of  a  holiday's  value  early  in  the 
season  when  the  worker  is  merely  tired, 
rather  than  later  when  he  is  exhausted  — 
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when  the  limit  of  endurance  has  been 
reached  ;  and  the  Spectator  remains  still 
open  to  conviction  on  jthis  point.  The 
Spectator  has  a  friend,  however,  a  some- 
what fragile  man,  who  claims  that  Satur- 
days free  during  the  warm  months  get 
him  safely  through  the  summer.  Five 
days  of  heat  and  dust  and  rush  and  car 
travel  can  be  balanced,  he  finds,  by  a 
weekly  rest  from  Friday  night  to  Mon- 
day morning,  while  six  days  or  even  five 
and  a  half  are  the  load  with  the  proverb- 
ial extra  straw. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  man  constitu- 
tionally strenuous  generally  prefers  the 
one  long  holiday,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Spectator  that  such  a  man  also 
derives  a  greater  benefit,  mentally  and 
physically,  from  this  arrangement.  The 
Spectator  always  classes  those  men  who 
drive  hard  at  their  work  with  those  big, 
bulky  machines  which  it  does  not  pay 
to  let  run  down  unless  they  are  to  be 
entirely  overhauled.  The  long  holiday, 
moreover,  is  a  stimulating  anticipation  ! 
It  beguiles,  through  a  long  vista,  with  a 
vision  of  unending  joys.  Two  whole, 
big  weeks,  perhaps — with  an  added  Sun- 
day at  the  close,  a  never-to-be-forgotten, 
never-to-be-omitted  extra  day,  on  which 
the  reckoner  caressingly  lingers.  Often 
— how  often  ! — the  holiday  is  dexterously 
selected  with  an  eye  to  the  annexation 
of  the  Fourth  or  Labor  Day,  that  the  tale 
may  be  spun  out  and  not  twice  told. 


Would  that  all  annually  recurring 
questions  stood,  like  the  vacation  ques- 
tion, between  attractive  alternatives  I  And 
yet  the  planning  for  vacation,  like  the 
writing  of  a  comedy,  is  serious  business. 
Those  islands  of  exemption  that  dot  the 
sea  of  active  life  offer  ports  for  re-equip 
ment.  They  mean — or  they  ought  to 
mean — restoration  and  recreation,  vigor 
and  a  brand-new  supply  of  that  world- 
conquering  force — enthusiasm.  The  dis- 
position to  be  made  of  one's  leisure  is 
undeniably  important,  and  yet  content- 
ment and  relaxation,  as  every  one  knows, 
are  not  localized  or  circumscribed.  In- 
deed, the  comfort  of  a  vacation  is  felt 


before  the  date  of  its  beginning,  and  its 
pleasures  project  themselves  beyond  its 
closing  day. 

The  Spectator  has  a  mechanical  young 
friend  who  spent  every  minute  of  every 
day,  one  summer  holiday,  building  him- 
self a  tiny  motor-boat.  He  had  made 
his  drawings  and  ordered  his  lumber 
and  nails,  and  he  went  to  work.  Early 
and  late  out  by  the  barn  one  could  see 
him,  hammering  and  sawing,  planing  and 
fitting.  No  drives  or  picnics  offered 
sufficient  attraction  to  allure  him  from 
his  chosen  occupation.  At  last  the  boat 
stood  complete.  The  smallest  of  small 
steam-engines  had  been  installed  and 
the  final  coat  of  paint  had  been  given  ; 
the  litde  craft  was  ready  to  be  launched. 
With  the  pride  of  a  Herreshoff,  her  maker 
had  her  hauled  to  her  destination,  and 
with  utmost  precaution  she  was  slowly 
slipped  into  the  water.  Down,  down, 
she  went,  down,  down,  down — to  the 
bottom  of  the  creek,  unable  to  carry  even 
the  machinery  that  was  to  propel  her. 


Far  be  it  from  the  Spectator  to  deny 
that  the  disappointment  was  real — bit- 
terly, poignantly  real  for  a  while,  per- 
haps— but  he  does  deny  that  his  young 
friend  had  suffered  a  total  loss;  an 
enviable  stock  of  weather-proof  health 
remained,  and  the  tan  of  a  seafaring  man, 
and  indeed  something  more  remained — 
something  of  a  very  permanent  kind,  for 
to  this  day  our  boat-builder  dwells  with 
relish  on  the  whole-hearted  zest  of  that 
summer's  undertaking. 


Whether  accompanied  by  the  rumble 
of  the  surf  or  the  cackle  and  squeal  of 
the  farm-yard,  a  holiday  is  a  holiday — 
whenever  and  wherever  taken — for  him 
who  makes  it  yield  him  refreshment; 
and  if,  in  addition,  there  be  a  portfolio 
of  sketches,  a  diary  of  foreign  notes,  or 
a  heartful  of  new  sympathies  as  by- 
products, so  much  the  better !  But  the 
Spectator  would  insist,  once  and  forever, 
that  the  joy  of  a  holiday  is  its  own 
grand  excuse  for  being. 
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the  special  representative  of  The  Outlook  in  order  to  study  men  and  conditions  there.  The 
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MARCHING  to  the  North  and 
rejoicing  in  battle  with  Nature 
at  her  sternest,  till  our  race  is 
hardened  by  the  struggle  to  morning 
vigor  and  fitness,  we  are  crowding  over 
the  frozen  waste  places  of  earth.  On 
the  barren  plains  and  uplands  of  the 
temperate  world  science  has  wrought 
one  of  her  greatest  miracles  through  the 
new  agriculture,  and  grain  is  waving 
over  the  ancient  desert.  We  are  re- 
writing our  stereotyped  territorial  de- 
scriptions, and  "  uninhabitable  "  is  pass- 
ing into  the  dictionary  of  fools.  Year  by 
year  civilization  has  been  valorously 
creeping  northward,  and  at  each  ad- 
vance it  has  discovered  an  undreamed 
wealth  of  land  waiting  for  the  plow.  For 
ten  years  and  more  Canada  has  been 
building  up  a  rich  empire  within  the 
reputed  glacial  solitudes  of  her  far  north- 
western provinces,  yet  the  limits  of  their 
arable  land  are  still  unmapped  and  un- 
known. Last  summer  the  newspapers 
,  of  Puget  Sound  were  printing  photo- 
graphs of  monster  vegetables  grown  in 
the  gardens  of  Alaska  at  the  very  time 
that  the  Canadian  Government  was 
extending  its  postal  service  to  Fort  Mc- 
Pherson,  perhaps  one  thousand  miles 
beyond  the  limits  of  actual  farming,  and 
only  deferring  to  another  year  the  deliv- 


ery of  letters  to  Herschell  Islands,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic.  And  this  new 
settling  of  the  cold  lands  of  our  West  is 
but  part  of  a  wide  and  resolute  world 
movement.  Russian  exploitation,  inter- 
rupted by  war  and  revolution,  and  the 
patient  delving  of  Chinese  have  shown 
Asia  her  vast  granary  in  the  '*  icy  plains  *' 
of  Siberia  and  northern  Manchuria  ;  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  buried  in  eternal  snow, 
as  we  always  thought,  has  just  become 
famous  for  its  rich  grazing  lands,  for  its 
wool  and  its  mutton. 

In  our  own  country  the  conquest  of 
the  wilderness  has  given  us  our  great 
Northwest.  When  prejudice  was  once 
beaten  down,  it  was  found  that  the  Rus- 
sian winters  of  North  Dakota  and  north- 
em  Montana  only  give  zest  and  health 
to  life ;  and  faithful  experiment  and  trial 
of  irrigation  and  dry  farming  slowly 
turned  limitless  tracts  of  sage-brush 
desert  into  fields  of  astonishing  fertility. 
There  was  a  part  of  it,  cursed  in  the 
comparison,  that  our  old  geographers 
used  to  label  in  convinced  repetition 
"  Great  American  Desert,"  and  this  has 
now  become,  in  the  railway  prospectus, 
"The  Bread  Basket  of  the  World." 

But  "  Opportunity  Land  "  was  not  a 
sudden  discovery.  It  was  gradually  re- 
vealed  by   experimenting  pioneers,  as 
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the  need  of  new  farms  in  the  West 
wildly  boomed  the  prices  of  the  old. 
As  late  as  the  early  seventies  only  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.,  with  railway  bonds  to 
sell,  had  any  faith  in  the  fertile  rolling 
prairies  of  northwestern  Minnesota,  and 
their  faith  was  clearly,  so  it  seemed, 
bom  of  the  promoter's  professional 
enthusiasm.  Along  the  present  route  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  72 
there  was  but  a  single  white  settler,  a 
woman,  between  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  and  the  Missouri.  Further  north, 
until  *80,  Grand  Forks  was  the  limit  of 
the  Government  survey,  and  there  was 
not  a  house  in  North  Dakota  throughout 
the  splendid  province  that  is  now  tribu- 
tary to  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
The  land  was  scorned,  and  yet  a  railway 
engineer  and  an  odd  Government  clima- 
tologist  had  affirmed  its  fertility  with  West- 
em  vehemence,  and  Indian  '*  breeds  " 
had  raised  wheat  in  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley as  far  back  as  the  days  when  Red 
Wing  was  the  great  grain  market  of  the 
West.  Here,  as  earlier  over  the  rich 
and  untried  plains  of  Nebraska,  prairie 
schooners  crawled  north  and  south,  and 
not  an  emigrant  dreamed  that  the  ground 


he  trod  so  heavily  beside  his  oxen  was 
as  precious  as  the  Black  Earth  of  Rus- 
sia. And  there  were  reasons  in  plenty 
why  no  one  was  tempted  to  experiment. 

Then,  as  now,  many  a  hard-headed 
farmer  was  bitter  and  contemptuous  of 
men  of  theory.  The  rigors  of  the  climate, 
the  gales  and  the  drifting  snow,  made  its 
winter  appalling  to  the  man  of  an  uncer- 
tain or  fearful  heart,  and  the  sparse 
bunch-grass,  like  the  gray  sage-brush 
further  west,  seemed  proof  enough  of  the 
quality  of  the  soil.  The  land  was  called 
"  sour,"  and  jin  official  report  of  General 
Sibley,  who  scoured  the  Dakotas  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Sioux  after  the  rising  of  '62, 
was  long  quoted  with  profane  approval : 
*'  It  is  fit  only  for  Indians  and  the 
devil  1"  Nor  even  in  summer  could  you 
find  a  more  lonely  and  dismal  waste  than 
that  unbroken  prairie.  You  can  still  see 
what  it  was  like  in  those-  almost  pre- 
historic days  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  if 
you  will  visit  some  of  the  newly  opened 
Indian  lands. 

Early  in  November  I  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  Devil's  Heart  for  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  one  of  the  old  reserva- 
tions.   It  is  well  towards  the  northeastem 
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corner  of  the  Dakotas,  and  the  eye  swept 
over  a  vast  expanse  of  unlovely  plain, 
sodden  and  ashen-yellow  with  autumn. 
A  prairie  fire  with  a  gale  behind  it  had 
browned  the  whole  Southwest.  From 
that  height  you  could  see  plains  that 
were  flat  and  bare,  plains  that  were  roll- 
ing and  bare,  hills  that  were  jagged- 
topped  and  bare.  There  was  not  a  tree 
nor  a  bush  in  sight — nothing  that  you 
could  identify  as  vegetation.  All  was 
as  gauntly  wrinkled,  as  starkly  barren, 
as  the  dreary  olive-silver  deserts  of  the 
moon.  It  seemed  the  rough-hewn  skel- 
eton of  a  world.  Two  Indian  huts  away 
to  the  west,  and  three  or  four  tiny  shacks 
far  off — all  the  signs  of  habitation  that 
you  could  pick  out  in  the  vast  landscape 
— but  spread  a  greater  air  of  desolation. 
Yet  the  magician  was  at  hand,  for  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  horizon  to  the 
south  a  black  smudge  of  smoke  marked 
the  coming  of  the  construction  train, 
laying  rails  for  the  hundreds  of  trains 
close  behind  it  that  will  bring  settlers 
and  cattle,  lumber  for  houses  and  schools, 
and  plows,  seeds,  and  reapers.  Within 
a  year  a  great  human  change  will  have 


come  over  that  sullen  waste,  and  the 
fame  of  the  new  lands  will  be  heralded 
by  folder  and  prospectus. 

Not  so  came  the  early  settlers.  Neces- 
sity in  our  day  has  become  a  sharp  goad 
to  agricultural  invention,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  settlement  moves  swiftly.  A 
generation  ago  the  pioneer's  progress, 
like  that  of  his  prairie  schooner,  was 
always  slow  and  halting.  It  was  the 
rising  price  of  land  that  finally  forced 
the  farmer  to  come  as  far  as  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  The  reputed  steril- 
ity of  the  Dakota  prairies  made  this  for 
a  time  an  effective  barrier  against  settle- 
ment, and  the  first  leap  over  the  stream 
was  not  made  until  about  '80.  A  tale 
of  a  border  brawl  at  Moorhead,  Minne- 
sota, gives  i)s  a  guess  at  the  date.  One 
August  evening  in  '81,  a  soldier  from 
Fort  Abercrombie,  over  and  up  the 
river,  tramped  into  the  crowded  tavern. 
From  a  gunny  sack  he  rolled  out  upon 
the  floor  a  half-bushel  of  beets  and  pota- 
toes, with  the  boast  that  they  had  been 
grown  at  the  Fort.  He  was  promptly 
given  the  lie,  and  the  desperate  fight 
that  he  led  impressed  the  year  and  the 
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fact  on  the  minds  of  several  of  Moor- 
head's  old  pioneers.  Whoever  may  have 
been  the  first  fortunate  experimenter, 
one  successful  trial  of  the  soil  im- 
mediately followed  another.  Old  sol- 
diers with  land-warrants  led  the  van  of 
the  crowding  settlers,  and  by  '83  it  was 
known  that  all  the  prairie  east  of  the 
Missouri  could  profitably  be  sown  to 
grain.  All  west  of  that  river  was  thought 
to  be  fit  for  grazing  alone.  But  again 
a  settled   opinion    was    soon    called   in 


venture.  But  in  farming  enterprise  the 
scientist  has  at  last  become  the  trusted 
guide,  and  counties  by  the  dozen  have 
been  saved  to  the  plow  by  the  careful 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  by  the  acclimatization  and 
selection  of  seed.  With  corn  wonders 
have  been  worked.  The  tropical  plant 
that  the  mound-builders,  or  the  Indians, 
carried  north  has  never  yet  been  made 
to  stand  frost,  but  it  has  been  brought 
to  germinate  at  lower  and  lower  tempera- 
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question,  and  the  debate  grew  eager. 
The  cattlemen  boisterously  ridiculed  the 
notion  that  the  sage-brush  desert  could 
be  turned  into  farming  lands.  But  the 
farmer  plodded  stolidly  on.  He  remem- 
bered that  trappers  and  fur-traders  with 
a  living  to  lose  had  always  scoffed  at 
the  proposal  to  plow  the  wilderness,  and 
he  pushed  slowly  on  to  the  country 
across  the  Missouri,  until,  in  sequence, 
the  great  cattle  ranches  have  all  but 
disappeared. 

Every  step  of  the  farmer's  progress 
has  been  fought,  and  for  many  years 
every  experiment  in  crops  was  a  rash 


tures,  until  two  weeks  have  been  saved 
for  the  maturing  of  the  crop.  It  is  now 
grown  everywhere  within  the  two  Dako- 
tas,  and  is  ripened  as  far  north  as  the 
Canadian  Government's  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Brandon.  And  farther  and  far- 
ther west  its  waving  line  has  moved.  In 
twenty  years  it  has  traveled  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles,  and  is  now  grown 
in  eastern  Wyoming ;  and  just  as  its 
progress  seemed  almost  halted  there, 
Kaffir  com  was  successfully  tried,  and 
this  is  carrying  the  victorious  advancing 
com  line  seventy-five  miles  nearer  the 
Rockies. 


Greater  far  than  corn  is  wheat  and 
its  prosperous  story.  The  winning  of  its 
way  began  a  century  ago  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut.  Slowly  westward  it 
journeyed.  It  went  up  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk.  It  crossed  western  New  York, 
and  followed  the  pioneers  through  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  southern  and  northern  Minne- 
sota, in  turn  became  famous  for  their 
wheat.  By  *87  its  extreme  western  line 
had  barely  touched  Jamestown,  some 
eighty  miles  over  the  border  of  North 
Dakota.  To-day  it  claims  almost  the 
whole  level  of  our  great  northern  plains, 
and  with  irrigation  it  is  about  to  pass  up 
the  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
Milk,  and  climb  the  high  central  plateau 
of  the  continent — the  roof  of  that  north- 
western world.  Delighting  in  a  cool 
ripening  season,  it  early  crossed  the  line 
and  entered  Canada ;  and  there  it  has 
traveled  nearly  four  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  international  boundary,  and  en- 
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thusiastic  experts  declare  that  in  the  end 
it  will  occupy  two-thirds  of  all  Saskatche- 
wan, and  the  whole  of  the  enormous 
province  of  Alberta,  which  stretches 
north  to  the  sixtieth  parallel.  Beyond 
our  Great  Divide,  and  east  of  the  Cas- 
cades, it  is  the  wealth  of  the  rich  Palouse 
country.  In  the  farmers'  lumbering 
trailed  carts,  like  miniature  freight  trains, 
you  see  it  being  hauled  everywhere  along 
the  Big  Bend  of  the  Columbia,  north  and 
south  by  Walla  Walla,  down  from  the 
heights  of  Horse  Heaven.  Heaped  up, 
sacked,  and  in  huge  mounds,  this  Wash- 
ington wheat,  so  soft  that  it  will  crunch 
between  your  teeth  like  oats,  burdens  to 
groaning  the  long  roofed  docks  of  Taco- 
ma,  as  it  waits  for  ships  to  carry  it  to 
the  Orient. 

East  and  West, these  are  provinces  all 
of  the  great  empire  of  wheat.  Their 
boundaries  continually  shrink  and  swell, 
waver  and  change  like  the  brown  patches 
of  **  low  barometer  '*  on  the  daily  weather 
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chart.  Year  by  year  the  wheat  poverty 
of  the  soil,  or  a  low  price,  throws  millions 
of  acres  of  wheat  land  to  other  crops. 
Or  the  discovery  is  made  by  trial  that 
the  Russian  Durum  wheat  will  flourish 
on  our  northern  prairies  as  well  as  the 
Russian  willow,  the  Siberian  pea,  or  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  apple.  Our  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  thereupon  im- 
ports from  Russia  some  macaroni  wheat 
for  seed,  and  the  wheat  yield  over  the 
main  portion  of  North  Dakota  is  increased 
nearly  one-third.  The  success  of  the 
Kaffir  corn  is  repeated,  and  the  new  seed 
wins  another  great  northwestern  province 
for  the  empire  of  wheat. 

It  is  of  wheat  you  hear,  and  of  little 
else,  wherever  you  go  over  these  broad 
plains.  Men  have  their  minds  and 
hearts  and  souls  greatly  set  on  it.  And 
you  soon  note  that  the  farmer  who  can 
describe  with  so  much  delight  the  endless 
prairies  of  the  ripening  grain  as  it  stands 
swaying,  golden,  gleaming  in   the  sun, 


rustling  like  a  lady's  silk  gown,  is  not 
the  man  to  worry  over  the  pettiness  of 
rotating  crops.  His  great  absorbing 
passion  for  one  thing  makes  him  seem 
wheat-mad,  and  a  little  questioning  dis- 
covers potent  causes  for  his  possession. 
Year  by  year  wheat  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  food  of  the  world — the 
nourisher  of  nations.  The  demand  for 
it  constantly  increases,  and  the  violent 
fluctuations  in  its  price  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  make  it  the  most  specu- 
lative of  all  crops.  It  takes  small  study 
of  market  reports  for  the  farmer  to  see 
the  chance  of  a  bonus  of  ^wt  hundred 
dollars  on  his  year's  labor;  and  he 
eagerly  joins  in  our  National  wheat  gam- 
ble once  he  knows  that  at  worst  he  can 
lose  but  little,  while  he  may  win  a  tidy 
sum.  And  then,  wheat  is  the  lazy  man's 
crop.  There  are  the  three  major  opera- 
tions of  plowing,  planting,  and  reaping. 
There  are  three  months  or  less  of  work ; 
nine  months  or  more  of  Spanish  castle 
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building  repose.  And  so,  returning 
nothing  to  the  fields  to  replace  what  he 
has  taken  from  them,  the  farmer  plants 
his  wheat  year  after  year,  nor  will  he  see 
his  amazing  folly  though  he  drags  the 
life  out  of  the  earth. 

The  end  of  all  this  has  been  very 
forcibly  described  by  James  J.  Hill,  who 
is  a  great  farmer-economist  as  well  as 
a  great  railway-builder.  The  wheat- 
grower  is  extracting  the  earth's  product- 
ive powers  by  the  most  rapid  process. 
He  is  exhausting  its  virgin  fertility, 
and  the  »ole  maintenance  of  human  life 
is  permanently  deteriorated.  Not  even 
if  you  keep  close  to  your  Pullman  car 


and  is  now  going  into  stock.  "  Twenty 
years  ago,"  ran  the  stubborn  argument, 
**that  land  was  only  worth  five  or  six 
dollars  an  acre  ;  now  you  can't  buy  it  for 
less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty."  Every 
new  farmer  in  these  new  lands  expects 
to  be  rich,  some  think  within  ten  years, 
some  within  twenty.  The  appeal  of 
patriotism  is  very  remote,  and  as  for 
posterity,  well — "  Posterity's  goin'  to  be 
a  lot  of  mighty  smart  fellers  well  able  to 
take  care  of  theirselves,"  was  one  indig- 
nant compliment  for  the  coming  genera- 
tions that  my  question  provoked. 

Luckily,  the  picture  has  a  hopeful  side. 
The  panic  of  '93  taught  hard  work,  thrift, 
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can  you  miss  the  pregnant  fact  that 
careless  exploitation  of  the  resources  of 
nature  is  the  most  marked  feature  in  the 
settlement  of  the  new  lands  ;  and  if  you 
will  talk  to  the  defendant  farmer  about 
it,  you  will  find  his  apology  a  striking 
combination  of  reason  and  sophistry. 
The  poor  man  who  takes  a  farm,  he  will 
say,  must  do  the  easiest  thing  possible, 
and  he  cannot  afford  cattle.  You  will 
have  instances  cited  where  for  a  series 
of  fifteen  years  the  same  ground  has 
annually  produced  an  undiminished  crop. 
And  who  is  so  dull  as  not  to  see  that 
the  fertility  of  that  soil  is  inexhaustible  ? 
Or  you  may  hear,  as  I  did,  of  some  land 
south  of  Watertown,  South  Dakota,  where 
wheat  has  so  robbed  the  soil  that  it  will 
bear   nothing   without   being   enriched. 


and  better  methods  to  the  farmer  in  the 
older  West,  and  there  the  lesson  is  not 
yet  wholly  forgotten.  In  the  newc?r  coun- 
try the  States  with  the  richest  lands  cer- 
tainly have  the  best  agricultural  colleges, 
and  their  wise  and  faithful  work  is  be- 
ginning to  have  its  effect.  There  are, 
besides,  the  Farmers'  Conventions,  and 
the  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  Farm- 
ers' Institutes,  supported  jointly  by  the 
railways  and  the  State  governments; 
and  these  have  a  far  greater  educational 
success  than  would  be  possible  in  the 
more  set  and  prejudiced  communities  of 
the  East,  or  even  in  the  Middle  West. 
Yet  ^prodigal  wastefulness  is  still  the 
great  characteristic  of  the  Northwest, 
and  blazing  mountains  of  straw  still  light 
up  all  the  Dakotas  on  October  evenings. 
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This,  in  a  striking  instance  of  that  .spirit, 
is  wealth  thrown  clear  away,  for  if  the 
farmers  would  but  return  to  the  soil  their 
wheat  straw,  and  the  bran  and  shorts,  or 
dieii"  equivalent,  the  Dakotas  could  wave 
in  wheat  for  a  thousand  years  to  come, 
without  rotation  of  crops  and  without 
further  enriching,  because  the  part  of 
the  grain  that  is  actually  used  for 
white  flour  is,  through  nature's  marvelous 
alchemy,  almost  wholly  the  product  of 
rain  and  air  and  sunlight. 

These  wheat-growing  earth-robbers  are 
only  one  great  band  in  the  army  of 
marauders  who  have  torn  and  harried  the 
land.     There  are,  first  of  all  and  always, 


perfect  have  the  legal  methods  of  taking 
fish  become  that  within  two  years  the 
Puget  Sound  supply  of  some  varieties 
has  begun  to  fail,  and  Alaska  is  now  our 
sole  winter  resource  for.  fresh  salmon. 
The  annual  Alaskan  catch  of  this  one 
fish  already  amounts  to  the  stupendous 
total  of  thirty  millic3n  salmon,  and  there 
hatcheries  are  even  now  urgently  needed 
unless  the  salmon  is  to  be  completely 
destroyed.  The  swarming  cod  of  Ber- 
ing Sea — more  plentiful  far  than  off 
Newfoundland  Banks  in  the  old  days, 
they  say — are  at  this  moment  being 
exploited,  and  the  widely  advertised  fish- 
ing feat   of  the   year   was   a  catch   of 
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the  troops  of  miners,  who  have  made 
Butte  and  its  entire  countryside  a  ghastly 
and  desolate  hell.  There  are  the  cor- 
porations and  "barons"  of  whom  we 
have  lately  heard  so  much.  And  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  there  are  the  massing 
plunderers  who  are  called  by  the  treas- 
ures of  the  forests  and  of  the  waters. 
Their  work  of  reckless  destruction  has 
already  gone  so  far  that  it  points  a 
National  danger.  The  fish  canneries  of 
the  Columbia  have  long  boasted  over  one 
another  of  the  tons  upon  tons  of  salmon 
that  they  have  daily  taken  from  the  river 
by  their  water-driven  wheels.  And  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Government  hatcheries, 
salmon  would  now  be  extinct  in  the 
Columbia  River.  The  Puget  Sound 
waters  were  called  inexhaustible,  but^o 


278,000  pounds  of  halibut  taken  within 
a  week  by  a  single  perfectly  equipped 
steamer — the  "  world's  record  catch." 

And  so  with  the  millions  of  acres  of 
timber.  Everywhere  along  the  railways 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  you  see  vast 
tracts  of  forest  that  have  been  devastated 
by  careless  fires,  miles  upon  miles  of 
charred,  bare  trunks,  flame-carved  until 
they  look  like  totem  poles.  Reveling  in 
their  wealth,  the  organized  i:3vage  of  these 
splendid  forests  is  proceeding  with  a 
speed  that  increases  by  geometrical  pro- 
gression. For  the  Northwest  it  is  the 
difference  between  the  slow  crawl  of  the 
turtle  and  the  hissing  flight  of  the  bul- 
let. Minnesota,  still  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  lumbering  States,  has  been  so 
stripped  of  her  timber  that,  if  the  destruc- 
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tton  merely  continues  at  this  last  sea- 
son's rate,  within  fifteen  years  not  a 
present  living  forest  tree  will  remain 
standing.  And  now  the  giant  forests  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  being  attacked. 
Washington,  famed  for  its  pine  and  fir. 
and  cedar,  brags  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  billion  feet  of  growing  timber. 
"  Inexhaustible  "  is  again  the  word  they 
use.  Yet  Washington's  immense  re- 
sources are  only  equal  to  five  years'  sup- 
ply of  our  annual  National  cut  of  lumber. 
And  eighty  thousand  men  are  already  at 
work,  with  many  of  the  sawmills  shriek- 
ing and  clattering  day  and  night  and 
Sunday,  cutting  Washington's  great  for- 
ests to  the  earth.     As  everywhere  else, 


chasers  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
Most  of  this  money  will  be  invested  in 
North  Dakota  and  Montana  farms."  Or 
you  have  quoted  to  you  from  a  banker's 
report:  "The  Great  Northern  Railway 
carried  into  North  Dakota  last  year  four 
thousand  families  .of  settlers — people 
from  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia." 

Amid  all  this  gigantic  confusion  of 
settlement,  you  •  see  a  State  growing 
before  you  as  a  mango  grows  from  seed 
to  fruit  beneath  the  hand  of  a  Hindu 
fakir — miraculously.  And  more  :  in  this 
new  home  of  the  necessities  of  men  you 
see,  but   indistinctly,   an  empire  being 
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it  is  destnictioh,  and  not  the  wise  and 
thrifty  harvestiiij^  of  a  crop. 

With  iLs  iiictmceivable  wealth  our 
great  Northwest  is  rehearsing  for  us 
common  scenes  of  the  days  of  '49.  The 
settler  has  less  feverish  hope  of  sudden 
riches,  it  is  tRie,  but  their  lust  still  pos- 
sesses him  to  the  forgetfulness  of  every 
kind  of  discomfort  and  some  privation. 
And  he  comes  in  such  thronging  num- 
bers, filing:  like  :jnts,  swarming  like  bees, 
that  esUmaling  totals  is  veriest  guess- 
work, though  every  day  you  hear  some 
detail  of  growth  \  '*  Within  the  year  twelve 
thousand  Americans  have  migrated  to 
the  northwest  provinces  of  Canada  from 
the  district  of  St.  Paul  alone."  Or  you 
read  :  **  In  a  single  county,  inside  of  a 
week,  Iowa  farmers  have  sold  more  than 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  land  to  pur- 


created  ;  it  seems  regardless  of  such 
barriers  as  international  boundaries, 
and  is  knit  together,  save  in  political 
.prejudices,  by  a  common  work  and  a 
common  spirit ;  I  had  almost  said  a  com- 
mon blood,  for  overwhelmingly  its  set- 
tlers are  men  of  English  speech.  Their 
empire  is  an  agricultural  commonwealth, 
and  the  way  of  its  building  is  a  new 
thing  in  history. 

Following  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
pioneer  vedettes  of  civilization  have  come 
the  motley  herds  of  settlers.  A  clear 
majority  have  been  farmers  somewhere 
before,  but  many  of  them  are  pure  nomads 
without  instinctive  home-creating  ways — 
nomads  with  the  free  birthright  of  the 
road,  who  hate  the  man  that  is  bound  to 
hut  or  soil.  A  good  fourth  of  them, 
almost  penniless  or  bankrupt,  are  starting 
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life  anew.  Perhaps  more  than  half,  so 
it  is  commonly  said,  intend  to  remain 
upon  the  land  that  they  get  on  such 
favorable  terms  from  the  Government. 
Others  take  up  their  claims  as  a  specula- 
tion, some  making  a  few  hundreds  of 
dollars,  some  as  much  as  a  thousand. 

There  is  an  interest  more  human  and 
vital  than  this  statistical  grouping — the 
men  themselves,  their  lives,  and  their 
rewarded  work.  Socially,  never  before 
were  there  such  settlers.  You  will  find 
men  of  every  trade  in  life,  from  black- 
smiths and  dentists  to  clerks  and  clergy- 
men. Numbers  of  them,  up  to  a  shifting 
majority,  are  single  and  alone.  Hermit- 
like,  they  live  their  austere  bachelor  lives 
for  a  season.  The  slugg^ard  speculators 
smoke  and  sit  around,  largely  exercising 
their  leisure  in  the  invention  of  neces- 
sities out  of  the  empty  boxes  and  tins  of 
canned  vegetables,  The  labels  they  will 
soak  oflf  and  plaster  haphazard  for  orna- 
ment upon  the  rough  board  walls  of  the 
^hack.  The  wooden  case  they  make 
serve  for  stool  table*  closet,  or  trunk. 
The  empty  can  I  have  seen  cut  and 
hammered  into  plates,  ladles,  cups,  and 
candlesticks.  Unaltered,  what  could  be 
better  for  dipper,  paint-pot,  or  stew-pan? 

And  there  are  lone  women,  married 
and  single,  with  school-teachers  a  many, 
among  the  homesteaders,  and  they  are 
worthy  to  be  descendants  of  the  women 
who  dared  thtnr  lives  Tn  the  first  west- 
ward movement  of  the  frontier  a  century 
ago.  They  are  strong  and  self-reliant, 
able  as  men  for  the  common  work,  and 
fearless.  If  you  ask  about  the  gun  that 
you  see  standing  behind  the  door,  they 
will  laugh  and  say  that  it  might  be  useful 
upon  occasion  to  show  to  a  wolf  or  an 
Indian.  All  seem  expert  in  the  care 
and  management  of  horses,  and  this 
dexterity  is  carried  to  such  an  astonish- 
ing point  that  I  have  seen  a  young 
mother  with  a  babe  on  her  arm  swing 
lightly  and  without  aid  into  the  saddle. 
Seeking  companionship,  these  frocked 
and  stout-hearted  settlers  will  often 
group  their  cabins  together  on  the  neigh- 
boring corners  of  their  quarter-sections  ; 
but  there  are  many  who  live  entirely  by 
themselves,  with  the  nearest  friend  miles 
away — a  plucky  and  sometimes  a  very 
brave  thing  to  do ;  though  there  are  no 


longer  serious  dangers  to  life  in  the 
West,  and  the  courtesy  and  helpful  con- 
sideration, chivalry  even,  with  which 
women  are  treated  on  the  high  prairies 
and  uplands  that  rise  to  the  Great  Di- 
vide seem  a  new  and  beautiful  thing  in 
this  ungallant  world.  It  is  a  life  that  is 
lonesome  even  when  tempered  by  the 
cheer  of  the  family  and  a  new-created 
home  ;  but,  fully  nerved  and  resolute,  the 
single  woman  faces  facts,  and  with  a 
cheerful  philosophy.  In  two  of  these 
shacks  I  saw  the  spread-out  cards  of 
solitaire — ^the  only  social  comforter.  . 

Not  at  once  after  the  settlers*  coming 
is  the  wilderness  much  less  of  a  wilder- 
ness. Grudging  compliance  with  the 
profitless  letter  of  the  law  is  the  rule. 
The  obligatory  tilling  is  very  frequently 
only  a  perfunctory  scratching  of  the  soil. 
And  nothing  smaller  and  meaner  than  the 
huts  you  see  could  well  be  called  a  house ; 
seventy-five  dollars  is  about  their  maxi- 
mum cost.  The  first  comers,  as  a  whole, 
are  wftefully  shiftless.  Plows,  rakes,  and 
reapers  lie  out-of-doors  uncared  for 
throughout  the  winter.  When  you  ask 
why  this  should  be,  a  complete  excuse 
is  immediately  forthcoming,  and  black 
once  more  is  proved  white  in  the  justifi- 
cation. **  The  ice  protects  the  machinery 
from  rust,  and  the  cost  in  lumber  for 
housing  the  tools  would  far  exceed  any 
damage  that  the  weather  may  cause." 
You  will  pass  house  after  house  over  the 
long,  wearisome  stretches  of  trail,  and 
never  see  so  much  as  a  flower  in  a 
tomato-can  to  prove  some  homely  love  of 
beauty.  Even  in  the  older  lands  the 
houses  are  usually  without  suspicion  of 
paint,  bleached  to  the  depressing  gray  of 
weather-beaten  boards. 

But  speedily  there  is  at  least  the 
beginning  of  a  change,  and  the  land 
gradually  passes  from  idleness  to  hard 
use,  for  the  speculator  and  the  unfor- 
tunate soon  sell  out,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try in  the  end  comes  beneath  the  plow. 
It  takes  a  year  or  two  "  to  get  the  Indian 
out  of  the  soil,"  as  the  phrase  goes  ;  and 
very  often  within  the  year  the  land  begins 
to  show  in  tilled  fields  and  the  homes  of 
men.  After  the  coming  of  schools,  vil- 
lages, and  post-offices,  and  an  ordered 
life,  the  kind  of  settler  who  leaves  living, 
or  is  carried  away  dead,  gradually  dis- 
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appears.  Of  those  who  succeed,  caught 
by  the  buoyancy  and  enterprise  of  the 
West,  many  are  ne*er-do-weels  who  have 
miserably  failed  everywhere  else  in  life. 
A  year's  disaster  may  come  to  any  man, 
but  it  is  covered  time  and  again  by  lusty 
boasting.  Utter  defeat  for  the  home- 
steader of  pluck  is  certainly  rare.  In 
the  notable  absence  of  old  men  and 
women  these  people  of  the  new  lands 
and  of  the  new  cities  seem  eternally 
young.  In  the  worst  of  ill  luck  they  are 
eternally  hopeful,  and  by  the  power  of 
youth  and  hope  and  hard  work  they  have 
transformed  their  world  in  accomplished 
wonders. 

There    has   been  a    general    shrewd 
choice  in  lands.     Few  homesteads  have 


be  planted  with  drought-resisting  trees, 
and  everybody  knows  that  forests  are 
mighty  rain-makers.  In  the  face  of  what 
has  already  been  done,  and  is  beyond 
dispute,  it  would  seem  rash  to  say  of  the 
stoniest  desert  that  it  cannot  be  made 
to  blossom  like  the  rose. 

For  the  desert  conquered  produces 
crops  in  such  marvel  that  records  of  fact 
are  incredible  until,  as  the  evidence  piles 
up  on  every  hand,  you  conclude  that  you 
are  in  a  land  of  long  stones  that  are  all 
true.  Take  an  excursion  through  the 
Yakima  Valley,  in  Washington,  where,  if 
they  have  the  best  land,  a  man  and  his 
wife  can  live  well  on  the  product  of  a 
single  acre.  In  the  towns  between 
Kennewick    and    North    Yakima    you 
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been  taken  up  that  cannot  be  made  to 
yield  a  handsome  return  for  honest  indus- 
try in  cultivation.  The  cold  winters 
carry  hearty  living,  with  a  seasonable 
merrymaking  of  their  own,  and  the 
strange  truth  is  learned  that  Januarys  in 
North  Dakota,  where  the  mercur>^  drops 
to  twenty  and  thirty  or  even  forty  degrees 
below  zero,  brings  no  such  suffering  from 
the  cold  as  it  does  in  New  England.  Pros- 
perity seems  everywhere.  The  free  public 
lands,  nearly  every  acre  of  them,  have 
now  been  taken  up.  The  conquest  of 
the  desert  has  already  gone  very  far,  and 
you  half  accept,  as  you  listen  to  the 
argument,  the  enthusiastic  faith  that 
some  day  every  rod  of  arid  land  will  be 
profitably  used.  The  barren  hills,  they 
tell  you,  can  be  terraced,  as  in  France 
and  Italy ;  and  where  so  little  rain  falls 
that  dr>'  farming  is  impossible,  they  can 


gather  from  reputable  men  wonderful 
stories  of  the  fertility  of  these  deep  beds 
of  lava  ash.  At  Kennewick  itself  last 
summer — and  the  instance  is  proved — 
the  peaches  grown  on  two  acres  of  land 
were  sold  for  $2,131.  At  Zillah  is  the 
orchard  of  young  apple-trees  that  was 
bought  at  a  bargain  for  $250  an  acre, 
and  more  than  paid  for  itself  the 
first  year — the  orchard  famous  at  the 
Lewis  and  Clarke  Fair  for  the  great  apple 
that  weighed  more  than  two  pounds  and 
a  half.  And  so  these  tales  go :  "  Six 
thousand  boxes  of  apples  from  five 
acres."  **  Thirteen  thousand  dollars 
profit  in  a  single  year  from  a  farm  of 
forty  acres."  **  Bare  sage-brush  land 
selling  at  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre." 
**  Orchard  land  at  two  thousand  dollars." 
And  these  stories  are  true.  Two  of  them 
are  vouched  for  by  affidavit ;  one  was 
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confirmed  by  a  distinguished  lawyer;  an- 
other I  had  from  the  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service ;  in  another 
case  I  saw  the  books.  And  there  were 
other  tales,  wholly  incredible,  yet  de- 
fended against  my  protest  by  a  keen 
and  persuasive  land  agent  with  the  ex- 
ultant paradox :  "  The  truth  is  so  won- 
derful that  it  takes  a  whopper  of  a  lie  to 
express  it  !** 

Some  men  would  starve  in  a  bake- 
shop,  as  the  saying  goes;  and  it  takes 
industry  and  intelligence  to  wrest  rich 
profits  even  from  these  miraculous  acres. 
But  certainly  there  are  few  other  places 
where  the  farmer  so  surely  reaps  as  he 
sowis  and  works.  Sunshine  is  eternal ; 
winter  is  mild ;  water  is  no  longer  the 
capricious  gift  of  the  clouds,  and  comes 
when  it  is  needed.  The  reward,  except 
for  the  small  changes  of  the  fruit  market, 
depends  on  nothing  but  a  man's  own 
efforts — its  limit  seems  actually  to  lie 
within  the  impossible  land  of  dreams. 
**  And  to  think,"  drawled  a  lank  tender- 
foot, "  that  that  there  land  has  been 
lyin'  outdoors  and  unteched  ever  sence 
Adam  was  a  yearlin'." 

The  old  West  of  cowboy  and  miner 
has  all  but  passed  away.  The  new  West 
in  the  North,  in  the  mass  a  great  frater- 
nity of  farmers,  has  caught  its  spirit  and 
is  diffusing  its  inspiration.  The  call  to 
its  life  is  like  a  conversion  to  religion, 
and  no  convert  is  ever  lost,  though 
temptations  of  hardship  and  misfortune 
abound.  Difference  in  soil  and  crops 
and  markets  may  force  the  farmer 
through  repeated  failure  to  learn  his 
trade  anew.  He  may  find  that  the  world 
of  the  West  is  primitively  based  on  the 
simplest  wants,  and  that  it  is  very  rough 
and  crude  ;  but  wherever  a  man  may  be 
native — Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Canada 
— ^he  has  found  a  hearty  home,  and  uni- 
versally he  is  emphatic  in  his  declara- 
tion of  preference.  He  delights  to  tell 
you,  until  you  are  weary  of  the  repeti- 


tion :  "  I  could  never  live  in  the  East 
again." 

The  Northwest  is  so  new  that  at  times 
it  is  unconscious  of  joint  human  interests, 
the  social  and  political  things  that  are 
created  when  men  live  together.  It  is 
so  new  that  its  life  will  often  seem  form- 
less and  disordered.  Yet  its  character 
is  sharply  drawn  beyond  mistaking.  In 
accusation  you  may  truly  say  that  it 
is  materialistic,  devoid  of  illusions,  self- 
assertive,  and  mad  for  a  gamble.  Its 
bias  is  bluffly  contemptuous.  It  bitterly 
hates  a  do-nothing  philosopher,  and  it  is 
brutally  intolerant  of  those  who  are  in 
any  wise  dependent  on  luxuries.  Its 
prejudice  often  looks  upon  the  East  as 
a  small  world  of  small  men — a  popula- 
tion of  bloodless  clerks,  whom  it  sus- 
pects of  a  cheating  wit  as  a  Breton  sus- 
pects a  Norman.  But  its  faults  are  all 
of  the  surface,  and  it  is  child-honest, 
sane,  healthy,  and  charitable.  It  judges 
men  not  on  their  past  but  on  their  pres- 
ent. Its- patriotism  is  intense;  its  very 
materialism  ideal.  In  enthusiasm  and 
faith  and  generous  passions  the  North- 
western farmers  are  like  college  boys. 
Good-humored,  hospitable,  brave,  un- 
complaining, they  form  a  brotherhood 
of  all  men  who  are  willing  to  work. 
They  hold  nothing  impossible  ;  they  are 
eager  at  their  tasks — lightning  quick  in 
the  solution  of  strange  problems.  In 
the  greatest  and  swiftest  battle  ever 
fought  with  wild  nature  they  are  turning 
a  boundless  desert  into  a  garden.  Work- 
ing like  Titans,  they  are  building  rail- 
ways and  great  cities.  For  the  North- 
west they  have  made  this  the  age  of 
heroic  industry,  and  because  of  them  in 
that  spacious  and  free-breathing  land  the 
most  prosaic  progress  becomes  of  thrill- 
ing and  dramatic  importance  ;  and  every 
step  gained — that  marked  and  striking 
thing — is  an  advance  in  the  verging  drift 
of  our  Republic  toward  the  North  and 
toward  a  yet  further  West. 
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IT  will  be  twenty  years  since  I  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  called  Lend- 
a-Hand  Miss  Annie  Sullivan's  first 
report  of  what  I  called  then  the  miracle 
of  her  first  year  with  Helen  Keller.  The 
names  of  these  two  ladies  are  so  closely 
associated  that  you  cannot  think  of  one 
without  thinking  of  the  other.  In  any 
study  of  the  science  of  education  from 
our  time  forward  both  names  must  be 
studied  together;  and  if  there  is  any 
science  of  education,  as  I  think  there  is, 
the  study  of  their  united  life  is  most 
important.  I  think  I  have  said  in  The 
Outlook  before  now  what  I  have  certainly 
said  in  print  a  hundred  times,  that  no 
other  treatise  on  education  will  give  to 
a  conscientious  student  so  much  light  as 
to  the  principles  of  education  as  the 
appendix  of  Miss  Sullivan  to  the  "  Life 
of  Miss  Keller."  That  appendix  goes 
quite  in  detail  into  the  methods  or  proc- 
esses by  which  Miss  Sullivan  was  able 
to  lead  her  pupil  from  step  to  step.  Of 
the  result  of  that  leading  we  now  have 
twenty  years  of  experience  and  sugges- 
tion. Those  twenty  years  have  thus 
given  us  a  great  deal  of  new  knowledge 
of  what  language  is,  of  what  memory  is, 
of  some  of  the  other  processes  of  thought. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  years  have 
silenced  forever  some  of  the  old  saws  or 
pretended  postulates  in  education.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  this  record  of  those 
years  is  of  use,  not  only  for  people  who 
have  no  sight  and  no  hearing,  but  for 
all  of  us. 

It  proves,  for  example,  that  the  loss 
so  terrible  of  sight  and  sound  is  not 
without  compensation.  At  the  age  of 
seven  years,  between  the  second  day  of 
March,  1887,  to  the  first  day  of  May, 
1887,  Helen  had  learned  to  talk.  Her 
vocabulary  was  small,  but  she  knew  how 
to  use  it.  She  talked  with  her  fingers 
on  the  palm  of  her  teacher's  hand.  On 
May  Day  she  came  to  Miss  Sullivan  and 
said,  "  Give  Helen  key  :  open  door."  "  I 
then  taught  her  the  word  will,"  says  Miss 
Sullivan,  ^*  and  she  learned  at  once  to 
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say,  *Give  Helen  key  and  Helen  will 
open  door.' "  She  had  already  learned 
what  is,  it  seems,  the  first  germ  of  Lan- 
guage, that  everything  has  a  name.  She 
had  also  learned  the  use  and  value  of 
verbs,  and  on  May  Day  she  finds  out 
what  tenses  are.  The  same  summer,  after 
four  months  of  study,  she  wrote  with  her 
own  pencil  a  letter  to  her  mother  ^hich 
was  perfectly  legible.  It  begins,  "  Helen 
will  write  mother  letter.  Papa  did  give 
Helen  medicine.  Mildred  will  sit  in 
swing,"  and  so  on  for  twenty  short  lines. 
Two  months  after  she  wrote  to  the  blind 
girls  at  the  Boston  Asylum  the  letter, 
more  legible  than  the  average  letter  which 
I  receive  in  my  daily  correspondence 
(and  this  means  wholly  legible),  which 
begins,  "  Helen  will  write  little  blind 
girls  a  letter.  Helen  and  Teacher  will 
come  to  see  little  blind  girls.  Helen  and 
Teacher  will  go  in  steam  cars  to  Boston." 

My  attention  was  called  very  early  to 
what  still  seems  to  me  the  interesting 
fact  that  in  one  of  these  early  letters 
Helen  wrote  the  word  chrysanthemum 
with  perfect  accuracy.  Miss  Sullivan 
says  that  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  she 
took  in  a  long  word  more  easily  than  a 
short  one.  Not  long  since  I  asked  them 
about  this,  and  was  told,  in  reply,  that 
Miss  Sullivan  could  not  recall  any  occa- 
sion— in  almost  twenty  years,  observe — 
when  Helen  had  forgotten  the  spelling  of 
any  word  that  she  had  learned  to  spell. 

I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  state 
this  fact  because  it  shows  what  class  of 
compensations  I  allude  to  when  I  say 
tbat  such  difficulties  as  she  has  have  their 
compensations.  There  is  no  mother  who 
reads  these  lines  whose  first-born  child 
ever  learned  four  hundred  words  in  the 
four  months  which  followed  the  papa 
and  mamma  of  the  beginning ;  and  there 
is  no  reader  of  these  lines,  excepting  Miss 
Keller,  who  will  read  them,  who  in  eigh- 
teen years  has  not  mistaken  the  spell- 
ing of  a  word  which  she  has  learned. 
Such  is  a  single  instance  of  what  I  call 
the  compensations  of  a  life  which,  if  we 
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take  the  old  classification,  has  but  three 
senses,  where  most  lives  have  five. 

By  great  good  luck  to  me,  it  happens 
that  Miss  Keller  and  I  can  call  each 
other  cousin.  On  my  mother's  side  I 
descend  from  the  Everetts  in  Norfolk 
County,  in  Massachusetts.  One  of  them 
went  to  Hanover,  in  New  Hampshire, 
when  it  was  still  called  Dresden ;  one  of 
his  descendants  went  to  Kentucky,  and 
of  this  Kentucky  line  Helen  Keller  is 
born.  When  I  read  Miss  Sullivan's  let- 
ter of  1 888  about  her,  and  Mr.  Anagnos's 
most  interesting  report  of  her  first  year 
at  the  Blind  Asylum,  I  boldly  claimed 
cousinship,  and  from  that  time  of  her 
girlhood  until  to-day  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  intimate  correspondence  with 
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her,  and  I  think  she  would  let  me  say 
of  cordial  friendship.  While  I  am  writ- 
ing I  am  struggling  all  the  time  with  the 
temptation  of  repeating  interesting  things 
which  she  has  said  to  me  from  time  to 
time.  If  I  did  this,  there  is  good  chance 
that  the  reader  might  make  his  own 
inferences  as  to  her  revelations  of  her- 
self. But  I  believe  it  will  be  better  for 
me  to  try  to  compare  the  child  of  eight 
years  with  the  woman  of  twenty-six, 
and  to  give  to  teachers,  if  I  can,  some 
hints  which  eighteen  years  give  as  to  the 
methods  of  her  growth,  and  the  Eternal 
Principle  beneath  them. 

How  is  it  that  a  woman  of  twenty-six 
has  never  made  a  mistake  in  spelling? 
How  is  it  that  she  speaks  with  a  kind  of 
certainty  as  to  people  she  has  read  about. 
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or  whose  writings  she  has  read,  almost 
as  she  might  speak  of  the  butcher  and 
baker  and  candlestick-maker  of  Wren- 
tham  ?  Is  this  because  she  has  only  three 
senses,  or  is  it  because  she  has  been 
educated  as  none  of  the  rest  of  us  have 
been  educated  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  for  you  and  me, 
dear  Average  Reader,  to  reconstruct  the 
circumstances  of  the  early  life  of  this 
little  girl.  Miss  Sullivan  found  her  at 
Tuscumbia  in  the  little  cottage  which 
was  assigned  for  her  home,  with  an 
attached  negro  servant  who  could  feed 
her  and  could  train  her  to  dress  and 
undress  her  doll. 

You  see  the  whole. 

When  this  child  of  seven  wanted  any- 
thing, wanted  to  go  anywhere,  wanted 
to  ask  any  question,  she  was  unable  to 
express  her  wish.  She  could  show  anger 
when  no  one  answered  her  wish,  but  she 
could  not  tell  what  she  wanted. 

Well,  three  months  after,  you  find  that 
childspelling  chrys- 
anthemum in  a  let- 
ter to  her  mother. 
One  such  illustra- 
tion of  the  omnip- 
otence which  has 
been  thrown  open 
to  her  is  as  good  as 
a  hundred. 

What  were  her 
advantages  ? 

Please  to  imag- 
ine yourself,  dear 
Average  Reader, 
shut  up  in  a  white- 
washed room,  light- 
ed from  the  top, 
at  such  a  distance 
from  the  world  that 
you  hear  nothing, 
whether  the  whistle 
of  a  railway  or  the 
quarrels  of  dogs  or 
the  clap  of  thunder 
or  your  mother's 
whisper.  Suppose 
that  of  a  sudden 
you  hear  the  word 
water  and  you  know 
what  it  means,  you 
hear  the  word  doll 
and  you  know  what 
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that  means,  you  hear  the  word  ribbon 
and  you  know  what  that  means.  Sup- 
pose those  are  the  only  tidings  from  the 
outside  which  you  receive  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset  of  that  day,  and  suppose 
that  you  do  not  know  that  the  sun  has 
risen  or  that  the  sun  has  set,  or  that 
there  is  any  sun. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  you  would  re- 
member those  three  facts  of  the  meaning 
of  the  sound  water  and  doll  and  ribbon 
with  a  certain  fixity  and  surety  which  are 
wholly  unknown  to  that  bright  boy  of 
yours  who  is  now  looking  out  of  the 
window  to  see  a  company  of  soldiers  go 
by.  When  the  day  is  closed,  your  little 
Arthur  will  have  had  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand impressions  made  upon  his  senses. 
Among  them  will  be  these  truths,  which 
are  not  in  themselves  central,  about 
water,  doll,  and  ribbon.  It  is  clear 
enough  that  the  impression  on  little 
krthur  has  nothing  of  the  intensity 
which  belongs  to  the  impression  made 
on  poor  little  Helen 
when  Miss  Sullivan 
first  teaches  her 
this  great  secret 
that  everything  in 
Nature  has  a  name. 
I  give  this  illus- 
tration of  varying 
impressions  be- 
cause I  think  that 
all  the  teachers  up 
to  the  topmost  pres- 
ident of  the  oldest 
university  in  the 
world  may  find  a 
hint  here  as  to  the 
impotence  of  our 
processes  of  educa- 
tion. Mrs.  Fanny 
Kemble  once  said 
to  me,  in  derision 
of  the  methods  in 
which  she  was 
trained,  that  be- 
cause women  easily 
passed  from  subject 
to  subject,  as  a  but- 
terfly passes  from  a 
carnation  to  a  rose, 
"  women  are  taught 
a  little  English  and 
a  little  French  and 
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a  little  German  and  a  little  music  and  a 
little  drawing  and  a  little  painting  and 
a  little  of  ten  thousand  other  things," 
while  for  her  part  she  wished  she  had 
been  taught  three  things  well.  What  I 
observe  in  Helen  Keller  is  that  what 
she  knows  she  knows  with  a  vengeance, 
of  what  she  does  not  know  she  acknowl- 
edges her  ignorance  with  sublime  au- 
dacity. I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  know 
nothing  of  the  Pali  language  with  the 
same  carelessness  with  which  Helen 
would  say  that  she  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  blue  and  yellow. 

The  most  serious  observation  which 
any  one  makes  who  reviews  the  twenty 
years  since  Miss  Keller's  new  birth  is 
this  :  While  we  have  been  taught  by  many 
thoughtful  philosophers  that  all  our  ideas 


come  to  us  from  what  we  see  and  hear  and 
feel  of  the  outward  world,  there  appears 
this  young  woman  who  cannot  see  and 
cannot  hear,  yet  whose  idealism  is  more 
ideal  than  that  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
five-sense  people.  And  as  you  read  the 
story  of  her  life,  you  are  constantly  sur- 
prised in  this  very  matter.  Language, 
for  instance;  this  young  woman  who 
could  not  speak  and  who  could  not  hear 
learns  how  to  speak  and  learns  how  to 
hear  with  her  fingers,  and  eventually  with 
her  lips  and  tongue,  and^  what  seems 
more  remarkable,  she  has  a  special 
fondness  for  language.  I  do  not  myself 
speak  French  well.  But  I  am  told  that 
Helen's  French  accent  is  better  than  that 
of  some  people  who  can  use  their  ears. 
When  she  was  fitting  herself  for  college, 
she  said    to   me — in   spoken   language, 
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observe — that  she  was  at  work  on  Xeno- 
phon*s  Anabasis.  She  spoke  particularly 
of  Cyruses  speech  to  the  Ten  Thousand 
before  the  fatal  battle  in  which  they  were 
defeated.  I  remembered  of  old  the  col- 
lege jests  about  those  opening  books  of 
the  Anabasis,  and  I  said,  laughing, 
*Evr€v^€v  ^^cXawci,  to  have  her  take  up 
the  words  as  a  Freshman  would  have 
done  in  my  day  and  complete  the  sentence 
with  oTtt^fuw?  %\)o.  Now,  I  tell  that  story, 
not  because  it  illustrates  simply  the  suc- 
cess of  the  people  who  taught  her  how  to 
use  lips  and  tongue  and  throat,  but 
because  it  shows  her  joy  in  language  as 
language.  She  will  go  into  little  shades 
of  pronunciation  which  I  should  have 
said  she  would  have  been  glad  to  push  by. 

When  she  was  learning  French,  some 
one  told  her  in  my  presence  of  the  old 
French  riddle  about  the  letter  A :  **  I  am 
the  captain  of  twenty-five  soldiers,  and 
without  me  Paris  would  be  pris."  Helen 
caught  the  wit  of  the  riddle  at  once,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  its  cleverness.  This 
encouraged  me  to  say  that  a  friend  of 
mine  wanted  to  translate  it  into  English  ; 
and  he  said,  "  I  am  one  of  the  soldiers, 
and  without  me  London  would  be  un- 
done." Helen  instantly  took  the  humor 
of  the  translation,  but  she  noticed  at 
once  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  o  in 
the  first  syllable  was  unusual.  "  It 
should  be,"  she  said,  "  that  L<;ndon 
should  be  ondone."  You  cannot  talk 
with  her  five  minutes  without  seeing  her 
real  fondness  for  language  as  language. 

The  longest  book  which  she  has  as 
yet  published  is  her  book  on  Optimism. 
Here  she  is,  imprisoned,  if  you  will  let 
me .  take  my  old  figure,  in  this  white- 
washed room,  open  only  to  the  sky,  and 
she  writes  this  careful,  thoughtful,  and 
convincing  little  book  on  Optimism. 
Part  First,  Optimism  Within  ;  Part  Two, 
Optimism  Without;  Part  Three,  The 
Practice  of  Optimism.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  write  out  some  statement  of  her 
feeling  about  the  majesty  of  Ideas — or, 
if  you  want  to  be  grand,  the  majesty  of 
The  Idea.  But  I  cannot  make  so  good 
a  statement  as  she  does:  '*  Philosophy  is 
the  history  of  a  deaf-blind  person  writ 
large  from  the  talks  of  Socrates,  up 
through  Plato,  Berkeley,  and  Kant. 
Philosophy  records  the  efforts  of  human 


intelligence  to  be  free  of  the  clogging 
material  world  and  fly  forth  into  a  uni- 
verse of  pure  idea.  A  deaf-blind  person 
ought  to  find  special  meaning  in  Plato's 
Ideal  World." 

St.  John  begins  his  Gospel  by  saying, 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  If 
you  want  to  be  very  modern  and  very 
grand  at  the  same  time,  you  say  that  St. 
John  did  not  say  this  but  that  another 
man  of  the  same  name  said  it.  That 
makes  no  difference ;  somebody  said  so. 
And  when  Goethe  wants  to  describe 
Faust  at  the  beginning  of  his  poem,  Faust 
is  speculating  as  to  this  postulate  of  the 
Gospel,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,"  and  because  Goethe  wants  to 
represent  Faust  as  "  going  to  the  devil," 
if  I  may  use  our  fine  colloquial  phrase, 
he  comes  out  by  substituting  for  that  text 
the  words,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
act."  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  whole  thing.  Do  we  mean  smoke  and 
dust  in  life,  or  do  we  mean  the  Holy  Spirit? 

Well,  here  you  have  a  sane,  sound, 
unprejudiced  woman,  who,  by  what  you 
like  to  call  accident,  cannot  see  anything. 
By  a  similar  accident,  she  cannot  hear 
anything.  In  the  eternal  controversy 
between  the  Word  and  the  Fact  she  can- 
not see  the  written  word  in  the  stars,  in 
the  ocean,  in  the  green  grass,  in  the  vio- 
let or  the  dandelion.  She  cannot  hear 
the  spoken  word  in  the  song  of  the  blue- 
bird or  the  cricket  or  the  peep-frog  or  the 
thunder  or  the  surf  on  the  shore.  But 
none  the  less  she  does  know  what  is  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  what  is  the  Infinite 
range  of  Hope,  and  what  is  Faith  in  the 
unseen.  And  she  has  found  out  on  the 
island  where  she  lives  what  is  the  prac- 
tice of  Optimism. 

"  If  I  should  try  to  say  anew  the  creed 
of  the  optimist,  I  should  say  something 
like  this :  *  I  believe  in  God,  I  believe  in 
man,  I  believe  in  the  power  of  the  spirit. 
I  believe  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  encourage 
ourselves  and  others  ;  to  hold  the  tongue 
from  any  unhappy  word  against  God's 
world,  because  no  man  has  any  right  to 
complain  of  a  universe  which  God  made 
good,  and  which  thousands  of  men  have 
striven  to  keep  good.  I  believe  we  should 
so  act  that  we  may  draw  nearer  and  more 
near  the  age  when  no  man  shall  live  at 
his  ease  while  another  suffers.' " 


THE  JOrS  OF  SMALL  BOAT 
SAILING 

BY  WILLIAM  FREDERICK  DIX 


A  RACE  OF  "  ONE  DESIGN  ••  BOATS  OF  THE  KNOCKABOUT  TYPE 


I 


KNOW  a  shining  waterway,  not 
too  far  from  town  to  be  easily 
reached 

"  When  the  old  spring  fret  comes  o'er  you 
And  the  red  gods  make  their  medicine  again," 

where  the  white  sails  sparkle  above  the 
blue  water,  and  where  the  breeze  comes 
racing  in  from  the  ocean  moist  and  salt, 
or  drifting  seaward,  sweet  with  the  per- 
fume stolen  from  the  pine  forests  as  it 
passed  through  them.  Sea  breeze  or 
land  breeze,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me  so 
long  as  it  swells  the  sail  and  tautens  the 
dripping  sheet-rope,  for  it  blows  the  cob- 
webs from  my  brain  and  lets  in  the  sun- 
shine. Sea  breeze  or  land  breeze,  sun- 
light or  starlight,  it  is  always  beautiful. 
The  low  shores  are  clad  with  dense 
forests  and  dotted  here  and  there  with 
pretty  summer  homes  and  hotels.  Down 
by  the  sea  great  areas  of  salt  marsh 
stretch  away  on  each  side  of  the  inlet, 
yellow,  green  by  day,  trackless,  unlighted 
wastes  by  night.  Further  away  from  the 
sea  the  bay  curves  gently  to  the  west- 
ward, and  six  or  eight  miles  up  the 
wooded  shores  are  the  homes  only  of  the 
heron  and  the  fish-hawk.     No  high  hills 
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shut  out  the  wind,  and  it  is  rarely  that  the 
ripples  are  not  racing  across  the  water. 

Some  say  that  the  fishing  at  the  inlet 
is  excellent,  but  whether  they  catch  min- 
nows or  whales  I  cannot  say,  for  I  have 
never  had  time  to  fish  there.  Some  go 
down  with  guns  and  canvas  coats  and 
lie  among  the  salt  marshes  at  dawn  wait- 
ing for  wild  ducks  ;  but  I  always  sail  so 
late  at  night  under  the  stars  or  the  moon 
that  I  cannot  get  up  so  early.  I  have 
even  heard  of  golf  links  and  tennis  courts 
somewhere  along  the  shore,  and  of  good 
roads  near  by  for  motoring,  but  of  these 
I  am  ignorant,  for  I  have  a  twenty-foot 
catboat,  there  are  only  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  day,  and  I  must  sleep  a  little  I 

In  the  attic  of  a  certain  little  hotel 
standing  by  the  water's  edge  I  keep  a 
satchel  of  old  clothes,  and  as  they  are 
packed  away  damp  and  salt-savored  in 
the  autumn,  they  are  perhaps  somewhat 
more  wrinkled  every  spring;  but  the 
crabber,  as  he  wades  waist-deep  in  the 
water,  towing  his  skiff  behind  him,  recog- 
nizes me  at  once  in  them. 

"  Hello,  Will  I"  he  sings  out;  "  daown 
again,  are  ye  ?" 


CLOSE-HAULED  AND   A    WHOLE-SAIL   BREEZE 


"A   fJENTLE   BREEZE   AND   A   BLUE  SKY" 


"  Hello,  Ollie  I  how's  crabbing  this 
year?" 

"  Fair.     Nice  breeze  o'  wind  to-day." 

I  luff  up  toward  him. 

"  I  see  ye  hain't  forgot  that  there  ketch 
I  learned  ye  when  ye  was  a  boy,"  he 
remarks,  noting  expertly  the  details  of 
the  rigging. 

"No,"  I  say,  "it's  the  best  halyard 
fastening  I  ever  saw." 

And  indeed  it  is.  The  halyards  pass 
through  pulley-wheels  fastened  to  the 
deck  at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  then  run  aft 
a  few  feet  to  the  cock-pit  coping  where 
the  cleats  are  screwed.  Instead  of  wind- 
ing them  in  the  usual  way,  diagonally 
about  these,  I  bring  the  line  down  the 
left  side  of  the  cleat,  around  the  rear 
end,  forward  along  the  right  side,  around 
the  front  end,  then  over  the  top  diago- 
nally to  the  rear  and  around  that  end, 
then  forward  and  loop  it  under  the  taut 
line  lying  along  the  left  of  the  cleat.  The 
fastening  is  perfectly  secure,  for  the  more 
strain  on  the  halyard  the  faster  it  binds; 
yet  one  sharp  pull  on  the  slack  end, 
which  you  can  carry  aft  to  the  tiller, 
releases  the  halyards  at  once.  This  is 
especially  useful  with  the  peak  halyard 
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when  you  are  alone  in  the  boat,  and 
allows  you  to  lower  the  peak  and  relieve 
the  strain  upon  the  sail  when  you  are 
running  before  a  stiff  wind.  You  need 
never  have  a  balloon  jibe  with  this  catch, 
even  if  your  halyard  cleats  are  forward — 
and  the  halyards  are  much  less  in  the 
way  when  they  are  forward.  It  sounds 
complicated  on  paper,  but  so  do  Rus- 
kin's  directions  in  architecture  in  his 
"  Mornings  in  Florence,"  while  in  reality 
they  are  quite  simple  when  you  put  them 
in  practice. 

Do  you  know  what  a  balloon  jibe  is, 
by  the  way  ?  You  may  have  sailed  a 
catboat  for  many  years  and  never  had 
one.  It  is  entirely  different  from  the 
common  or  garden  variety,  which  is 
most  useful  m  light  winds  when  you 
want  to  get  around  the  race-buoy  in  a 
hurry  or  round  up  to  a  pier,  and  with 
which  every  small  boat  sailor  is  familiar. 

A  balloon  jibe  can  occur  only  when 
you  are  sailing  straight  before  a  strong 
wind,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  extra 
heavy  puff,  and  when  your  peak  is  high 
and  your  boom  light.  The  wind  then 
pours  so  heavily  into  the  center  of  the 
sail   that   it  bellies  out  and   raises  the 


*A   CERTAIN   LITTLE   HOTEL   STANDING  BY   THE    WATER'S  EDGE' 


boom  up.  Should  you  neglect  to  ease 
up  sharply  or  lower  your  peak  consider- 
ably, the  boom  will  rise  with  sickening 
suddenness,  then  dip  into  the  water, 
then,  as  the  boat  rocks  heavily  to  port 
and  then  to  starboard,  the  end  of  the 
boom  rises  straight  up  into  the  air,  and 
sail,  boom,  sheet-rope,  and  all  wrap  them- 
selves about  the  mast,  and  you  are  hope- 
lessly shipwrecked.  The  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  pole  or  be  towed  to  the  nearest 
shore,  shin  up  the  mast,  unrig  the  hal- 
yards, get  the  sail  down,  and  rig  her 
anew  amid  the  jeers  of  unsympathetic 
fellow-sailormen.  I  will  confess  that  I 
had  a  balloon  jibe  once,  and  the  subject 
is  too  painful  for  me  to  dwell  longer 
upon  it. 

The  catboat  is  the  swallow  of  small 
sailboats;  it  flashes  and  flies  about 
under  perfect  control,  beating  up  easily 
into  the  wind,  flying  lightly  before  it, 
darting  hither  and  yon  with  graceful 
ease.  It  sails  closer  to  the  wind  than  a 
sloop-rigged  boat,  pokes  its  nose  straight 
up  to  the  pitr  with  no  bowsprit  to  punch 
into  any  one  who  might  be  standing  upon 
it,  and  needs  no  extra  hand  alternately  to 
loosen  and  belay  the  jib-halyards.    With 


a  deep  centerboard  and  a  few  easily 
changed  gravel-bags  of  ballast,  one  may 
sail  alone  in  her  without  help  in  a  stiff 
breeze,  and  toss  her  into  and  out  of  the 
wind  with  light  touches  on  the  tiller.  A 
centerboard  catboat  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
or  twenty-two  feet  in  length  on  the  water- 
line  can  sail  in  a  few  inches  of  water, 
yet  stand  considerable  sea,  even  without 
a  cabin — that  is,  considerable  sea  for 
sheltered  waters.  When  the  white-caps 
dance  across  the  bay,  and  the  shores 
have  no  high  hills  upon  them  to  conjure 
up  sudden  puffs  and  gusts,  you  can  reef 
her  down  to  the  third  line  of  reefing- 
points,  sit  up  on  the  windward  gun'P, 
take  your  drenching  of  spray  in  the  spirit 
of  sport,  watch  the  foam  swirl  along  the 
lee  scuppers,  and  sing  aloud  in  sheer 
ecstasy,  matching  your  wits  against  the 
weather,  and  jam  her  into  the  wind  to  the 
last  point. 

With  a  gentle  breeze  and  a  blue  sky 
you  can  loaf  along  in  the  sunshine,  occu- 
pied just  enough  physically  and  mentally 
to  enjoy  to  the  full  your  holiday.  But, 
best  of  all,  when  the  stars  are  out  and  a 
thin  crescent  moon  hangs  in  the  sky, 
when  the  shore  lines  fade  away  and  are 
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lost  in  the  night,  when  the  evening  wind 
lags  lazily  in  from  the  sea,  when  some 
one  aboard  with  you  takes  the  guitar  out 
from  its  green  case  and  a  sweet  soprano 
voice  rises  to  its  accompaniment,  then, 
ah  I  then  comes  to  you,  as  you  sit  dreamily 
in  the  stem,  with  the  tiller  gently  pushing 
against  your  hand,  the  idyllic  charm  of 
small  boat  sailing. 

A  faint  chug-chugging  comes  to  your 
ears  across  the  water  and  your  nostrils 
are  insulted  with  a  whiff  of  gasoline,  a 
tiny  row  of  yellow  lights  in  the  distance 
announce  the  presence  of  a  motor-boat, 
and  you  feel  the  same  contempt  for  this 
sea-going  trolley-car  that  the  mariners  of 
the  frigates  of  the  forties  felt  for  the  first 
steamships.  Pooh  I  a  motor-boat  I  no 
delicate  science  of  tacking  and  running 
free,  no  flirting  with  every  passing  zephyr, 
no  skillful  fencing  of  wits  versus  wind 
there  I  A  motor-boat  is  all  very  well  if 
you  want  to  get  anywhere,  but  who  wants 
to  get  anywhere  when  you  have  left  the 
city  and  business  and  duties  behind  you 
and  have  come  down  to  this  breeze- 
strewn  estuary  from  the  sea  ?  Up  river 
or  down  river,  it  makes  no  difference,  so 


long  as  there  is  a  sailing  breeze.  Mid- 
day dinner  or  supper  can  wait,  there  is 
no  hurry. 

»*  Lazilv  swings  each  canvas  fold, 

All  tne  sky  is  a  golden  glory. 
All  the  sea  is  shimmering  gold. 

Ah  !  the  dreamy,  tremulous  motion  1 
The  long  waves  come  and  the  long  waves  go." 

Sometimes  of  a  late  afternoon  we  will 
pack  our  supper  baskets  and  chafing- 
dish  aboard,  sail  down  to  the  inlet  where, 
through  a  narrow  channel,  the  ebb  tide 
pours  out  through  the  breakers,  camp 
upon  the  sandy  beach,  and  watch  the 
sun  set  behind  the  woods  and  the  moon 
rise  from  the  sea.  Early  in  the  evening 
the  cool  sea  breeze  awakens,  and  a  little 
before  midnight  we  up  sail  and  flee  home- 
ward before  it,  skirting  the  sedges  and 
shoals,  occasionally  running  upon  an 
oyster-bed  so  sharply  that  the  skipper 
may  have  to  step  overboard  and  push 
the  boat  off  into  deeper  water,  finally 
making  for  the  well-known  dark  shadow 
on  the  shore  caused  by  the  great  willow- 
tree  which  guards  the  pier. 

The  careful  sailor,  when  he  has  others 
aboard,  never  makes  fast  his  sheet-rope 
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about  the  cleat  so  temptingly  near  his 
hand  under  the  tiller,  but  holds  it  free, 
no  matter  how  it  tugs ;  for  that  is  his 
safety-valve,  and  no  matter  how  hard  or 
unexpected  the  puff  of  wind,  he  can 
instantly  ease  the  sail  simultaneously 
as  he  luffs  up.  It  is  the  inexperienced 
amateur  who  takes  chances,  who  makes 
fast  his  sheet-rope  or  who  allows  it  to 
lie  about  under  the  feet  of  his  passengers, 
who  neglects  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  peak 
when  running  before  the  wind.  The 
expert  takes  no  chances ;  he  knows  that 
the  catboat  is  as  nervous  as  a  race-horse, 
with  mettle  quite  as  fine,  that  it  is  gentle 
and  easily  guided  by  the  skilled  hand, 
but  will  take  instant  advantage  of  any 
unwariness.  This  is  what  makes  the  art 
of  small  boat  sailing  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  fascinating  in  the  world ; 
and  he  who  has  learned  the  art,  through 
years  of  experience  and  patience  and 
study,  whose  judgment  is  lightning  quick 
and  accurate,  whose  muscles  and  actions 


respond  instinctively  to  every  situation, 
will  find  a  joy  in  the  sport  that  cannot 
be  told  of  in  words. 

Yes,  I  know  a  shining  waterway  girt  by 
green-clad  shores,  where  a  certain  mod- 
est little  craft  with  white  sides  and  shin- 
ing brass  and  woodwork  awaits  me.  We 
are  the  best  of  friends,  we  two,  and  when 
the  spice  of  spring  fragrance  fills  the  air, 
and  the  old  spring  fret  comes  o'er  me,  I 
think  longingly  of  that  satchel  of  old 
clothes  lying  in  the  dark  attic,  of  a  cer- 
tain little  pier,  of  Ollie  crabbing  waist- 
deep  in  the  water,  of  >old  'Gene,  the  draw- 
tender  at  the  bridge,  and  of  Cap'n  Bart, 
who  has  just  written  me  that  he  must  rig 
a  new  toppinglift  for  me ;  and  I  hum  to 
myself  the  immoral  refrain, 

"  When  joy  and  duty  clash, 
Let  the  auty  go  to  smash  !" 

And  strong  indeed  must  be  the  impedi- 
ment that  keeps  me  from  a  week-end 
with  tiller  and  sheet-rope. 


"AND  JAM    HER   UP   INTO   THE   WIND   TO   THE   LAST   POINT" 


THE  HARVARD -YALE  RACES 

BY  ROGER  ALDEN  DERBY 


THE  START  OF  A  FAE8HMAN  RACE 


THOUGH  Harvard  and  Yale  have 
rowed  against  each  other  ever 
since  1852,  their  first  dual  con- 
test on  the  Thames  at  New  London  was 
held  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1878. 
Before  that  time  their  races  had  been 
more  or  less  sporadic,  since  the  two 
Universities  met  at  different  places  and 
in  the  company  of  many  other  crews, 
these  regattas  being  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Intercollegiate  Rowing 
Association.  The  first  race  was  rowed 
at  Center  Harbor  on  Lake  Winni- 
piseogee,  and  the  succeeding  ones  at 
Worcester  on  Lake  Quinsigamond,  at 
Springfield  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
at  Boston  on  the  Charles  River,  and  on 
Lake  Saratoga.  The  Thames  was  finally 
chosen  because  of  its  great  natural 
beauty,  its  suitability  as  a  race-course 
for  two  crews,  and  the  fact  that  it  lies 
approximately  half-way  between  Cam- 
bridge and  New  Haven.  As  a  course 
for  more  than  two  crews  it  has  not 
proved  altogether  satisfactory,  though 
this  experiment  has  on  several  occasions 
been  tried. 

Since  1878  twenty-six  races  have  been 
rowed  over  the  four-mile  course,  of  which 


Yale  has  won  eighteen  and  Harvard 
eight.  The  fastest  time  on  record  is 
20  minutes  10  seconds,  made  by 
Yale  in  1 SSS ;  and  fortunately  so  far 
there  has  never  been  a  tie  race  in  the 
University  eight-oar  contests.  It  is  now 
the  custom  to  row  three  races  on  regatta 
day — a  freshman  eight-oar  race  of  two 
miles,  a  University  coxswain  four-oar 
race  of  two  miles,  and  a  University  eight- 
oar  race  of  four  miles.  The  river  is 
broad,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places, 
is  fairly  deep,  and  though  its  surface  can 
occasionally  become  extremely  rough, 
the  many  coves  and  sheltered  reaches 
afford,  on  the  stormiest  days,  some 
chance  for  practice.  From  the  banks, 
which  are  covered  with  thick  verdant 
foliage,  the  land  rises  gradually  to  the 
rolling  farming  country  beyond,  in  which 
nestle  peaceful  New  England  home- 
steads. 

The  Harvard  quarters  and  boat-house 
are  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  just 
four  miles  above  the  railway  drawbridge 
which  spans  the  Thames  at  New  London. 
The  freshman  quarters,  which  were  for- 
merly used  by  the  University  crew,  con- 
sist of  a  cottage  built  on  a  low  plateau 
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near  the  river  bank — it  and  the  entire 
surrounding  locality  being  known  as 
Red  Top.  The  University  crew  is  now 
quartered  in  a  group  of  cottages  about 
half  a  mile  back  of  Red  Top  on  higher 
land,  which  has  the  advantage  of  a 
healthier  position.  The  Yale  quarters 
are  in  the  town  of  Gales  Ferry,  a  mile 
farther  up  stream  on  the  same  bank. 
Formerly  a  large  native  house  was  used, 
but  two  years  ago,  through  the  generos- 
ity of  one  of  their  graduates,  the  crew 
was  presented  with  a  splendid  up  to-date 
building  with  a  dormitory,  comfortable 
living-rooms,  and  shower-baths.  This 
new  building  overlooks  the  river,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  pemianency,  though 
its  location  m  the  town  itseU  is  hardly 
as  pleasant  as  the  more  rustic  surround- 
ings of  the  Harvard  quarters. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
June  preparations  are  made  for  the  recep- 
lion  of  the  crews »  and  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  lo  have  ever>'thing  in  such  good 
working  order  that  when  the  men  arrive 
there  will  be  no  break  in  their  work.  A 
day  or  two  before  the  appointed  time  the 
staff  of  ser^'ants  is  sent  down,  and  they 
begin  to  clean  and  scrub  the  rooms  and 


put  the  unused  ranges  into  working  order. 
They  are  supervised  by  the  crew  man- 
ager, a  tireless  individual  who  has  left 
more  to  be  done  at  the  last  minute 
than  he  should,  and  is  reaping  his  re- 
ward in  nervous  worry.  Perhaps  the 
captain  is  a  bit  of  a  martinet,  in  which 
case,  if  things  do  not  go  right,  the  man- 
ager will  be  held  responsible  and  made 
the  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  the  entire 
staff.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one 
little  affairs  for  him  to  attend  to,  from 
counting  the  bed  linen  to  arranging  with 
a  French-speaking  chef  the  menu  for  the 
evening  meal,  as  he  scuffles  about,  straw 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  collar  fast 
melting,  and  pockets  stulTed  with  count- 
less sheets  of  paper,  Down  in  the  boat- 
house  the  riggers  are  hard  at  work  un- 
loading the  shells  from  the  baggage-car 
in  which  they  have  traveled  from  Boston 
or  New  Haven,  and  putting  them  on 
their  prox>er  racks.  The  engineer  of  the 
launch  is  shoveling  coal  on  to  his  fires 
and  swearing  quietly  to  himself  because 
the  manager  has  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
two  or  three  simple  wishes  he  has  been 
harping  on  all  winter.  How  can  he  be 
exjjected  to  keep  the   launch    in   good 
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condition  when  the  end  of  the  pier  is 
covered  with  rusty  nails  that  scratch  the 
clean  white  paint  off  her  sides,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  quality  of  the  coal  given  him 
is  enough  to  drive  the  firemen  of  a  six- 
knot  tramp  steamer  into  an  attack  of 
melancholia  ? — of  course  he  has  a  race  in 
mind  with  the  rival  launch,  but  he  keeps 
that  plan  strictly  to  himself.  Before  the 
exhausted  manager  has  half  his  work 
done,  the  crew  blows  in,  boisterous  and 
jubilant,  and  proceeds  to  make  his  life 
miserable  with  criticisms  and  demands 
that  are  purposely  impossible.     But  the 


Suppose  one  were  to  row  a  time  trial. 
At  the  start,  sitting  on  the  bank,  would 
be  a  peaceful  and  rural-looking  Yankee 
farmer,  square-bearded  and  togged  out 
in  a  broad  straw  hat  and  dust-colored 
clothes.  He  might  be  fishing,  or  he 
might  be  merely  watching  these  "gol- 
darn  college  boys  "  row,  but  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand  there  would  be  a  very  accu- 
rate and  expensive  stop-watch.  Imme- 
diately that  the  crew  started  he  would 
jump  to  his  feet,  pull  a  red  bandanna 
handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket  and  wave 
it  in  the  air.     Half  a  mile  farther  down 
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boats  are  rigged  and  the  captain  orders 
the  men  dressed  in  half  an  hour  for  a 
row,  so  they  leave  the  manager  for  a  few 
moments'  peace  and  tumble  off  to  their 
rooms  to  unpack  and  make  tidy. 

The  first  appearance  of  either  crew  on 
the  river  always  excites  the  most  intense 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  other,  and  the 
first  impression,  whether  favorable  or 
otherwise,  affords  ground  for  much  spec- 
ulation and  discussion.  Years  ago,  when 
the  feeling  between  the  crews  was  not  as 
good  as  it  now  is  and  there  was  a  tend- 
ency to  screen Ihe  performances  of  one 
from  the  other,  innumerable  dodges 
were  used   for  the  purpose   of   spying. 


the  river  would  be  a  coy  and  buxom 
young  woman  clad  in  a  bright  calico 
dress  and  wearing  a  sunbonnet  tied  de- 
murely under  her  chin.  When  the  crew 
passed  she  would  likewise  jump  to  her 
feet,  wave  another  red  bandanna,  and 
dash  off  through  the  scrub  in  a  most 
athletic  and  unfeminine  manner.  So  on 
down  to  the  finish  of  the  course,  these 
simple  farmer  folk,  spaced  regularly 
every  half-mile,  would  suddenly  evince 
the  keenest  interest  in  the  racing  crew, 
and  eventually  know,  to  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  in  a  clear  and  concise  way, 
exactly  how  long  it  took  to  cover  the 
whole    distance   or  any  fraction    of  it^ 
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Nowadays  the  substitutes  and  freshmen 
have  something  better  to  do,  and  either 
crew  is  privileged  to  follow  the  other 
over  the  course  during  a  trial  and  snap 
as  many  watches  on  them  as  they  please. 
The  Harvard  crew  invites  the  Yale  crew 
to  watch  its  rowing  from  the  launch 
John  Harvard,  and  the  Yale  crew 
returns  the  compliment  with  the  Elihu 
Yale — in  fact,  an  attitude  of  friendly, 
generous  rivalry  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  foolish  animosity  so  prevalent  in  the 
years  gone  by. 

The  life  of  the  men  at  New  London, 


and  dress  when  this  exercise  is  over,  if 
one  may  call  getting  into  a  soft  shirt, 
sweater,  and  flannel  trousers  dressing, 
and  immediately  sit  down  to^  substan- 
tial breakfast.  Usually,  just  after  break- 
fast, the  managers,  who  have  arisen  at 
the  unhappy  hour  of  six  and  gone  to 
New  London  to  shop  and  to  get  the 
mail,  return,  and  the  men  put  in  a  busy 
hour  with  their  letters.  By  nine  we  find 
them  trooping  down  to  the  boat-house 
for  the  morning  row,  which  is  never  very 
long  or  severe.  It  generally  consists  of 
a  stretch  of  paddling,  say  a  mile  up  or 
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for  the  short  time  that  it  lasts,  is  nearly 
ideally  healthy  and  pleasant.  Of  course 
there  is  work  and  serious  work  to  be 
done,  but  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of 
recreation  of  the  most  wholesome  kind. 
The  hours  are  naturally  very  strict  and 
the  discipline  rigid.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  men  rise  at  7:30  a.m.,  and  immedi- 
ately go  for  a  walk  of  a  half-mile  through 
some  wooded  path  or  across  the  fields, 
breaking  into  a  smart  run  as  they  ap- 
proach the  quarters  again.  It  is  a  motley 
throng,  clad  in  pajamas,  nightshirts,  and 
jerseys,  that  turns  out  at  this  early  hour 
each  morning,  but  at  all  events  a  very 
hale  and  hearty  one.     The  men  wash 
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down  stream  and  return.  During  the 
examination  period  it  is  made  rather 
short,  so  that  the  men  can  be  back  at 
their  studies  in  time  to  finish  a  three- 
hour  test  before  1:30  p.m.  Lunch  is  a 
rather  quiet  meal,  for  the  hard  after- 
noon's work  with  its  many  troubles  and 
woes  is  before  the  crew.  On  the  days 
when  a  time  trial  is  to  be  rowed  the  men 
are  inclined  to  be  nerVous  and  show  it 
perceptibly  by  their  actions,  though  after 
the  meal  is  over  they  will  ver>'  likely  fall 
asleep  and  not  wake  ui\til  called.  At 
the  Harvard  quarters  scrub  baseball 
used  to  be  a  most  popular  game  in  the 
early  afternoon,  but  since  a  captain  and 
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Stroke  of  one  of  the  recent  crews  broke 
a  bone  in  his  ankle  a  few  days  before 
the  race  while  engaged  in  this  sport, 
it  has  been  placed  under  a  ban.  As  a 
rule,  the  men  get  quite  enough  exercise 
during  the  day  to  be  content  with  cards 
and  games  of  less  physical  and  more 
mental  exertion.  Chess,  checkers,  and 
bridge  serve  to  while  away  the  hours 
that  hang  heavy  on  their  hands.  After 
the  evening  row  the  men  take  their  bath 
and  get  ready  for  dinner,  which  never 
seems  to  come  too  soon.  On  the  whole, 
the  dinner  is  a  cheerful  meal,  though  it 
is  to  a  certain  extent  affected  by  the 
work,  good  or  bad,  the  crew  did  during 
the  afternoon,  and  also  by  the  time  the 
rival  crew  may  have  made  over  the 
course.  Perhaps  there  are  several  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  what  this  time 
really  was,  and  then  begins  a  most  glori- 
ous discussion,  with  the  pessimists  on 
one  side  and  the  optimists  on  the  other. 
The  optimists  usually  win,  for  they  drag 
up  various  explanations  for  a  fast  per- 
formance that  the  pessimists  really  want 
to  believe  in  and  eventually  do.  P'or 
instance,  the  optimists  point  out  that 
there  was  a  very  strong  wind  blowing 
down  the  course  ;  nobody  can  deny  that ; 
and  then  the  recent  rain  has  made  the 
river  current  much  faster  to-day  than  it 
was  "  when  we  rowed  the  course  last 
Thursday  " — and  so  on  until  it  is  satis- 
factorily  explained  and    all    are  happy 
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again.  There  alwaj^s  seems  to  be  some- 
body on  a  crew  who  can  play  the  piano 
well,  especially  so  after  each  man  has 
had  his  allowance  of  ale  and  dinner  is 
over.  Then  is  the  time  that  Tom,  Dick, 
or  Harry  is  put  down  on  the  piano-stool 
and  made  to  perform,  while  the  others 
either  sing  or  sit  around  and  listen  until 
the  captain  shouts  *'  Bedtime  I"  and  the 
shop  is  shut. 

Thus  we  have  completed  a  day  with 
crews  at  New  London,  which,  with  a  few 
variations,  corresponds  pretty  much  to 
what  really  happens.  Of  course  during 
the  examination  period  things  do  not  run 
quite  as  smoothly,  for  there  is  consider- 
able worry  and  strain  on  the  men's  minds. 
The  spare  hours  of  the  day  are  given  up 
to  study,  and  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  fun  and  amusement,  but  when  these 
are  over  everybody  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  sets  about  to  have  a  good  time. 

Each  year  it  is  customary  for  the  two 
crews  to  exchange  calls ;  one  year  the 
Harvard  crew  journeys  to  Gales  Ferry, 
and  the  next  year  the  Yale  crew  jour- 
neys to  Red  Top.  These  calls  are 
inclined  to  be  rather  stiff,  although  they 
are  carried  out  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
and  there  is  a  certain  element  of  humor 
in  the  unbending  formality  which  attends 
them.  Clad  in  their  best  "Sunday-go- 
to-meeting"  blazers  and  uniforms,  the 
visiting  crew  tramps  up  to  its  fival's 
camp.      They   are     received     with    the 
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utmost  dignity,  and  immediately  the  ball 
of  conversation  is  started  rolling,  touch 
ing  everything,  from  the  weather  to  the 
condition  of  the  countryside,  until  it  in- 
evitably falls  on  rowing.  Briefness  on 
these  occasions  is  considered  a  cardinal 
virtue,  for  they  only  serve  to  introduce 
the  men  to  each  other  and  break  the  ice ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  members 
of  the  two  crews  are  old  schoolmates 
and  friends,  so  that  in  the  evenings  much 
informal  visiting  is  carried  on  between 
Gales  Ferry  and  Red  Top.  Bedtime  for 
the  crew  is  the  hour  when  the  managers 
are  widest  awake  and  looking  for  trouble. 
Not  content  with  having  to  get  up  at  six 
o'clock  m  the  morning,  they  must  heeds 
occasionally  spend  the  whole  night  on  a 
coon  hunt.  Somebody  brings  a  good 
dog  down,  and  if  the  moon  is  shining 
and  he  finds  a  trail,  the  fun  begins— back 
across  the  country  and  through  the 
woods  until  the  coon  is  treed  or  the  trail 
lost.  On  Sunday  the  laws  of  the  Sab- 
bath are  strictly  observed,  in  that  rowing 
is  suspended.  The  more  religious  men 
attend  church  at  New  London  in  the 
morning,  while  others,  courteously  termed 
open-air  worshipers,  spend  the  forenoon 
on  the  water  in  a  canoe  with  a  book. 
Often  some  graduate  or  friend  brings 
his  yacht  up  river  and  takes  the  crews 
for  a  run  down  the  Sound,  while  they  lie 
around  the  decks  and  find  relaxation  in 
the  cool  salt  breezes. 


As  the  annual  Harvard-Yale  baseball 
games  are  played  before  the  boat  race  is 
rowed,  the  returns  from  them  are  sent 
over  the  wire  to  the  quarters.  The 
crew  of  whichever  University  wins  cele- 
brates the  victory  after  dinner  by  a  bon- 
fire and  many  and  brilliant  fireworks, 
always  (if  not  intentionally,  at  least  very 
evidently)  visible  to  the  losing  camp. 
On  several  occasions  some  very  ardent 
freshman-substitutes  have  seen  fit  to 
drive  the  victory  further  home  by  making 
a  clandestine  expedition  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  to  their  rival's 
boat-house  and  painting  the  score  up  in 
large  letters  along  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing. This,  of  course,  calls  forth  much 
indignation  from  both  sides,  apologies 
are  in  order,  and  the  over-ardent  young- 
sters are  made  to  go  and  wash  out  their 
indiscretions  with  turpentine. 

As  race  day  approaches  things  take 
on  a  more  interesting  and  lively  appear- 
ance. Graduates  arrive  to  size  up  the 
situation  and  see  if  the  crews  are  doing 
the  trick  the  way  they  used  to  do  it 
thirty  years  ago.  The  omnipresent  offi- 
cial photographers  and  newspaper  men 
haunt  the  boat-houses  and  endeavor  to 
catch  a  characteristic  group.  Yachts 
begin  to  enter  the  lower  harbor,  and 
those  belonging  to  privileged  friends 
sail  up  the  river  and  anchor  in  the  stream. 
It  has  been  customary  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years  to  hold  a  graduates'  eight- 
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oar  race  on  the  day  before  the  Univer- 
sity contest ;  and  last  year  Mr.  Graves, 
of  Yale,  gave  a  handsome  cup  to  be 
raced  for  annually  by  these  crews.  The 
event  causes  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
and  merriment,  largely  because  the  crews 
are  constituted  of  men  whose  names  one 
could  conjure  with  on  the  river  years 
back,  but  who  have,  however,  rather  lost 
in  the  meantime  their  once  perfect  physi- 
cal condition. 

The  race  is  but  a  half-mile — quite  far 
enough,  to  be  sure — and  they  are  a  blown 
and  tired  pair  of  crews  when  they  let 
her  run  after  this  short  dash.  The  Uni- 
versity crews  follow  in  the  launches  and 
make  bets  across  the  water  before  the 
start ;  then  a  regularly  appointed  referee 
gives  his  instructions,  fires  a  pistol,  and 
away  the  eights  go,  with  the  water  flying 
and  the  coxswains  yelling.  Backs  are 
jumping  on  and  legs  are  driving  home 
with  a  spirit  of  the  old-time  rivalry  sud- 
denly awakened,  and  memories  of  famous 
contests  fought  over  the  same  water 
come  back  to  the  struggling  oarsmen. 
It  is  always  a  close  race  and  a  heart- 
rending finish,  for  the  winning  crew  never 
seems  to  get  in  more  than  a  few  feet  ahead. 
The  freshman  four-oar  race  is  held  on 


the  same  day,  and  also  excites  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  it,  as  well  as  the  gradu- 
ates' race,  being  regarded  as  a  significant 
omen.  If  Yale  wins,  the  Harvard  Uni 
versity  four  figure  out  the  result  of 
their  coming  race  with  the  Yale  four  as 
follows :  "  Well,  we  could  always  beat 
our  freshmen  four,  five  lengths  in  a  mile, 
and  Yale  could  never  beat  hers  more 
than  three.  Their  freshman  four  only 
beat  our  freshman  four  half  a  length  in 
a  mile,  or  a  length  in  two  miles,  so  after 
all  we  are  one  length  better  than  Yale." 
The  reverse  is  deduced  if  Yale  wins ;  so, 
unless  the  omen  is  a  satisfactory  one,  it 
is  disregarded. 

But  now  look  at  the  river.  Down  the 
middle  of  the  stream  are  two  long, 
narrow  lanes  marked  every  half-mile  by 
three  tall  poles  driven  into  the  river  bed ; 
the  pole  in  the  center  flies  a  white  flag, 
and  those  on  either  side  a  red  and  a  blue. 
They  lead  straight  to  the  draw  of  the 
railway  bridge,  which  seems  like  a  toy, 
with  a  toy  train  crawling  over  it,  four 
miles  away.  From  the  navy-yard,  half 
the  distance  to  the  finish,  yachts  of  every 
description  are  anchored.  Steamers, 
schooners,  sloops,  catboats,  houseboats, 
and  yawls  are  massed  together  as  near 
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the  lanes  as  they  can  safely  get,  while  the 
draw  is  continually  opening  and  letting 
more  up.  In  the  lower  harbor  are  ap- 
parently ev^n  a  greater  number  waiting 
their  turn  to  ascend  and  obtain  a  good 
position.  A  fast,  low-lying  automobile 
boat  races  up  the  lane,  filled  with  col- 
legians who  are  eager  to  say  a  word  of 
encouragement  to  their  friends  at  the 
quarters  and  to  find  out  the  inside  opin- 
ions as  to  to-morrow's  results.  The  oars- 
men gaze  down  this  long  course  and 
imagine  many  and  beautiful  things. 
How  glorious  it  would  be  to  sweep  along 
those  last  two  miles  ahead,  with  the  can- 
non booming  and  the  whistles  shrieking 
victory  I  how  glorious  to  glide  under  the 
drawbridge  winners,  and  let  her  run 
after  the  fierce  struggle  1  But  these 
thoughts  are  driven  from  the  dreamers' 
mind  by  the  captain's  voice  calling  the 
men  to  dress  for  their  last  practice  spin, 
and  the  stem  reality  of  to-morrow's  race 
is  again  brought  home. 

Down  at  the  Pequot  House  on  the 
night  before  the  race  is  a  scene  of  gay- 
ety  and  revelry  beyond .  description. 
The  river  itself  fairly  sparkles  with  the 
lights  of  the  yachts  and  the  little  green 
and  red  glows  of  the  buzzing  launches 


as  they  steal  back  and  forth  or  make  a 
landing  at  the  Pequot  pier.  Approach- 
ing the  porch  of  the  hotel,  one  hears  the 
strains  of  a  brass  band  playing  college 
airs,  and  when  closer  the  hum  of  num- 
berless voices.  In  the  corridors  and 
piazzas  are  the  wives,  mothers,  sisters, 
and  sweethearts  of  every  Harvard  or 
Yale  man  one  ever  knew.  In  fact,  the 
men  are  there  themselves,  arguing,  dis- 
cussing, and  hailing  friends  they  have 
not  seen  for  years,  all  intent  on  one 
topic,  the  coming  race.  In  a  comer  are 
two  dignified  old  gentlemen,  talking  very 
quietly  but  decidedly. 

"  Well,  Jim,"  says  one,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  "  it's  a  curious  thing  that  our 
bo5's  should  be  racing  against  each  other 
to-morrow,  exactly  as  we  did  ourselves 
at  Worcester  in  '69.  Only  we  are  going 
to  beat  you  this  time  I" 

So  here  are  two  men  to  whom  the 
traditions  of  Har\'ard-Yale  boat  races 
mean  something  very  near  and  dear. 
Their  friendship  was  cemented  by  bat- 
tling against  each  other  forty  years  ago. 
And  to-morrow  their  sons  are  to  try  their 
worth  over  the  grueling,  heartbreaking 
four  miles. 

Six  miles  up  the  river,  at  the    rival 
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quarters,  this  momentous  evening  is 
being  spent  in  a  different  way.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  brilliant  lights,  music,  and 
crowds  of  laughing,  excited  people  is  , 
the  scene  in  the  living-rooms  at  Red  Top 
or  Gales  Ferry  1  Faces  are  a  little  drawn 
and  sober  here,  and  occasionally  a  yawn 
or  two  shows  the  real  state  of  the  men's 
feelings.  All  is  quiet,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt at  forced  gayety  or  noise  ;  these 
well-trained  animals  appear  to  be  con- 
serving every  effort  for  the  great  contest. 
The  race  is  not  referred  to,  but  it  is 
uppermost  in  all  of  their  minds. 

The  sun  has  just  reached  its  zenith 
and  is  beating  down  pitilessly  on  the 
smooth  river ;  not  a  breath  of  air  is  stir- 
ring. One  can  see  the  heat  rising  from 
the  ground  along  the  river  banks,  and  the 
railway  bridge,  four  miles  down  stream, 
is  slightly  mi  raged  and  raised  above  the 
horizon  line.  The  innumerable  flags  of 
the  yachts  that  have  dressed  ship,  and 
those  which  mark  the  lanes,  hang  limply 
in  the  listless  air.  Up  the  course  comes 
the  speedy,  white  Regatta  Committee 
boat,  followed  by  the  trim  Referee's  boat, 
directly  headed  for  Red  Top.  They  are 
returning  from  their  last  inspection  of  the 
course,  and  are  now  to  call  the  crews 
out  Like  two  long  snakes,  one  on 
either  bank,  the  observation  trains, 
veritable  kaleidoscopes  of  color,  twist 
and  bend  as  they  make  their  way  up 
river.  Gradually  they  draw  nearer,  and, 
with  a  clanking  of  brakes,  come  to  a 
halt  opposite  the  starting  line.  Each  is 
a  series  of  miniature  grand  stands  filled 
with  eager,  expectant  men  and  women. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  nice  crowd,  this ;  one 
feels  as  if  everybody  in  each  train  knew 
and  liked  everybody  else,  they  look  so 
fresh  and  happy  and  pleased  with  life. 
After  all  said  and  done,  rowing  does 
draw  the  best  people  to  watch  its  con- 
tests, and  at  no  time  does  the  eminent 
respectability  of  the  New  London  regatta 
strike  home  so  hard  as  when  these  socia- 
ble observation  trains,  with  their  Har- 
vard and  Yale  cars  intermbced,  come 
to  a  halt  before  the  University  Race. 
The  Regatta  Committee  boat,  which 
slowed  down  for  a  moment  to  megaphone 
to  the  Harvard  quarters,  has  gone  on  to 
Gales  Ferry,  and  now  from  under  the 


point  the  long,  slim  nose  of  a  shell  shoots 
out.  The  backs  of  the  men  follow,  and 
then  the  Yale  crew  glides  along  without 
a  splash,  like  a  beautiful  piece  of  oiled 
machinery.  At  this  first  sight  of  their 
crew  the  Yale  cars  break  loose  into 
resounding  cheers,  and  back  and  forth 
across  the  river  echoes  the  well  measured 
beat  of  their  "  Brek-kek-koex."  With  even 
step  the  Harvard  crew  march  out  of  their 
boat-house  carrying  the  light  shell  down 
to  the  float,  where  they  toss  her  deftly 
in  the  air  and  drop  her  into  the  water. 
In  a  few  moments  they  have  shoved  off 
and  are  pulling  away  to  join  Yale  at  the 
start.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  Harvard 
cars  to  cheer,  when  they  see  the  power 
and  evenness  of  their  crew  and  the  long, 
easy  swing  of  the  eight  bodies  as  they 
lift  her  along. 

Both  shells  are  in  line  at  the  start,  the 
Referee's  craft  has  steamed  up  behind, 
and  the  Referee  himself  can  be  seen, 
standing  in  the  bow,  giving  his  last  in- 
structions through  a  megaphone. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?"  He  lowers  the 
megaphone  and  raises  his  arm.  Bang  1 
They're  off ! 

The  trains  lurch  forward,  and  the  in- 
tense spectators  lean  out  to  discover  who 
is  ahead.  Some  cry  "  Harvard,"  others 
"  7ale,"  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  both 
appear  absolutely  even. 

The  splashing  of  the  first  few  strokes 
after  the  start  has  subsided,  and  they 
have  settled  down  to  their  four-mile 
gait — the  long,  grueling  stroke  at  the 
pace  that  kills. 

Past  the  flags  they  shoot,  eating  up 
the  course  mercilessly,  half-mile  after 
half-mile,  yet  those  sixteen  bodies  are 
swinging  true  and  together,  and  the  oars 
go  in  and  out  with  never  a  ripple.  Like 
mere  automatons  they  speed  along;  from 
the  observation  train  one  can  notice  no 
sign  of  fag  or  break  in  either  boat ;  it 
seems  as  if  they  could  keep  up  that 
easy,  rhythmical  pace  forever. 

It's  a  glorious  race  !  This  fact  at  last 
crosses  the  minds  of  the  spectators  who, 
after  being  disappointed  that  the  crew 
they  favored  did  not  take  the  lead,  now 
appreciate  the  splendid  scene.  The  red 
and  blue  oars  still  flash  regularly,  and 
the  sunburnt  backs  heave,  side  by  side. 

They  have  passed  the  navy-yard,  but 
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no  change.  The  yachts  begin  to  blow 
their  whistles,  and  cannon  roar  out  en- 
couragement. The  noise  becomes  deaf- 
ening, but  yet  in  all  this  tumult  those, 
two  slender  shells  move  evenly  along 
through  the  narrow  lanes. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  I  Three  miles  I 
Still  no  change.  The  tumult  increases, 
and  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
crews  can  now  be  caught,  for  the  train 
is  going  behind  some  wretched  buildings 
to  emerge  later  and  cross  the  drawbridge. 

For  a  moment  the  spectators  lean 
back,  and  a  few  close  their  eyes  as  if 
dreading  the  resulting  sight.  It  is  an 
awful  moment ;  anything  might  happen 
in  this  brief  time — an  oar  break  or  a 
man  collapse. 

But  the  river  again  and  the  gliding 
shells.  One  is  ahead  and  is  increasing 
its  lead !  The  backs  of  the  leading 
crew  fly  on  harder  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  oars  flash  faster  through  the  air.  In 
the  losing  shell  there  are  signs  of  col- 
lapse. Two  of  the  men  are  swinging 
badly  out  of  the  boat,  and  the  life  of  the 
crew  is  gone ;  the  oars  beat  the  water 
on  the  recover,  and  the  time  is  passed 
up  from  stroke  to  bow  with  several 
breaks.  For  the  first  time  the  crew 
appears  to  be  human,  and  not  a  mere 
machine. 

A  flag  drops  through  the  air  by  the 
rail  of  the  judges'  boat,  and  the  winning 


shell  darts  under  the  bridge — a  length  of 
open  water  ahead. 

Pandemonium  breaks  loose  from  every 
cannon,  whistle,  and  human  throat  within 
a  radius  of  two  miles.  All  honor  to  the 
victors,  and  also  to  the  vanquished,  who 
made  such  a  magnificent  fight. 

What  matters  it  which  won — Harvard 
or  Yale — the  sport's  the  thing,  and  that 
was  glorious  I  To  the  excited  partisan, 
who  waves  his  hat  and  roars  his  throat 
hoarse  in  the  observation  train,  perhaps 
flaunting  victory  rather  too  obviously 
before  the  eyes  of  the  defeated,  what 
better  lesson  in  true  sportsmanship  could 
be  taught  than  the  action  of  the  winning 
crew  after  it  has  ceased  rowing  ?  The 
captain  raises  his  hand,  and  leads  a  cheer 
for  the  losers,  which  his  exhausted  men 
make  a  final  effort  to  give  handsomely. 

And  this,  then,  is  the  moral  of  New 
London,  the  true  essence  of  good  sport : 
to  win  fairly,  to  win  decisively,  and  to 
be  magnanimous.  No  deception,  no 
trickery,  and  but  little  luck  can  decide 
the  outcome  of  a  boat  race — true  worth 
is  the  sole  criterion.  Whoever  wants 
his  blood  to  run  faster  than  it  does  in 
the  ordinary  humdrum  course  of  the 
day's  work,  whoever  wants  the  nobler 
instincts  of  his  nature  to  be  appealed  to, 
could  do  far  worse  than  buy  a  seat  in 
the  observation  train  and  witness  a 
Harvard-Yale  boat  race  at  New  London. 


FISHING 

BT  ALFRED   L.   DONALDSON 

Do  you  know  the  charm  of  fishing  on  the  lake, 

With  the  rod  that's  lithe  and  limber, 

In  the  shadow  of  tall  timber, 
And  the  pools  of  gloom  that  setting  suns  forsake? 

Do  you  know  the  hush  of  trolling  for  the  pike. 

Through  the  waters  softly  gliding 

And  in  peace  and  hope  abiding — 
The  tingle  that  foregathers  with  a  strike  ? 

Do  you  know  the  fret  of  feeling  for  big  trout 

In  deep  caverns  dark  and  hollow. 

Till  you  feel  the  sudden  wallow 
Of  the  monster  as  he  strikes  and  goes  about? 

Do  you  know  the  pride  of  landing  twenty  pounds — 

The  moments  tense  with  feeling 

As  you  slowly  keep  on  reeling. 
And  the  mind  foretells  the  story  that  astounds? 

Do  you  know  the  wistful  waiting  for  a  bite. 

Till  the  sun  grows  low  and  mellow, 

And  at  last,  above  the  yellow. 
You  perceive  a  limpid  lantern  of  the  night  ? 

Do  you  know  the  spell  that  fishing  really  weaves 

Is  the  pause  it  gives  to  thinking, 

And  the  way  it  takes  of  linking 
The  soul  of  man  to  water,  clouds,  and  leaves  ? 

Have  you  heard  the  shore-born  breezes  as  they  break 
Into  lispings  soft  and  winning,  * 

Like  far  distant  mandolining. 

Drifting  down  the  rippling  reaches  of  the  lake  ? 

Has  the  thought  of  crowded  cities  crossed  your  mind. 

Where  the  tired  ones  are  panting, 

While  the  sunset  gleams  are  slanting 
Down  behind  yon  solemn  hills  so  cool  and  kind  ? 

Then  thank  God  for  Izaak  Walton  and  his  book — 

For  to  him  first  came  the  vision, 

In  this  Vale  of  Indecision, 
How  to  solve  this  life's  equation  with  a  hook. 
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TWO  LEADERS  IN  SURGERT 

BT  IVILFRED   T.   GRENFELL,  M  D.,  C.M.G. 

IT  has  been  a  difficult  task  for  The  Outlook  to  gather  the  information  which  is 
presented  in  this  introduction  and  in  Dr.  GrenfelPs  article.  The  ethical  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  medical  and  surgical  profession  are  such  that  an 
article  of  this  kind  approaches  dangerously  near  the  edge  of  the  legitimate.  The 
Outlook  wishes  to  make  it  plain,  therefore,  that  it  assumes  entire  responsibility  for 
the  publication  of  this  article.  Neither  of  the  famous  surgeons  whose  work  and 
spirit  it  interprets  had  any  knowledge  that  it  was  in  preparation.  The  Outlook  has 
taken  every  possible  precaution  that  neither  they  nor  any  of  their  coadjutors  should 
so  much  as  suspect  its  publication  in  advance  of  its  appearance  in  these  columns. 
In  obtaining  the  inform^ition  here  given  we  have  not  been  guilty  of  larceny ;  but  we 
have  had  to  engage  in  acts  of  surreptitious  character.  An  acquaintance  of  the  brothers 
has  informed  us  that  procuring  a  photograph  of  them  is  a  cardinal  offense  I  It  should 
be  added  that  the  picture  reproduced  herewith  was  honorably,  though  strategically, 
acquired.  Aversion  to  publicity  is  the  salt  of  the  medical  and  surgical  profession, 
and  the  two  brothers  who  form  the  subject  of  the  article  are  imbued  with  this  quality ; 
they  are  distinguished,  as  it  were,  by  their  avoidance  of  public  distinction.  Although 
they  are  two  of  the  greatest  surgeons  in  the  world,  their  names  do  not  even  appear 
in  either  of  those  records  of  notabilities,  "  Who's  Who  "  or  "  Who's  Who  in  America." 
They  will  not,  we  fear,  altogether  welcome  this  occasion  of  figuring  in  a  public 
print.  The  Outlook,  therefore,  extends  to  them  its  apology  for  any  offense  it  may 
have  committed  in  this  act. 

There  are  some  men,  however,  who  by  virtue  of  their  very  genius  are,  so  to  speak, 
in  some  degree  public  property.  They  cannot,  and  it  is  not  right  that  they  should, 
remain  in  seclusion.  No  man,  least  of  all  any  man  of  public  spirit  and  human 
feeling,  can  live  unto  himself,  or  even  unto  his  profession.  What  the  Drs.  Mayo 
have  accomplished,  America,  in  a  very  real  sense,  has  accomplished.  They  are 
representatives,  types,  of  the  American  people  from  whom  they  have  sprung.  It  is 
right  and  just  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  know  what  their  own  land  has 
achieved  in  surgery,  as  well  as  in  art  or  engineering  or  education  or  any  other 
department  of  life.  It  is  right  and  just  that  the  people  of  this  land  should  know 
that  not  only  in  art  and  engineering  and  education,  but  also  in  surgery,  men  have 
arisen  who  are  worthy  to  be  called  creative  Americans. 

The  great  clinic  of  which  these  two  surgeons  are  at  the  head  is  not  the  product 
of  an  ambition,  except  the  ambition  for  perfect  work.  It  began  humbly ;  and  if  it 
is,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  greatest  clinic  in  the  world,  it  has  become  so  simply 
because  it  could  not  remain  obscure. 

One  August,  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  little  city  of  Rochester,  Minnesota,  was 
visited  by  a  tornado  which  killed  twenty-five  persons  and  injured  one  hundred. 
At  this  time,  in  a  temporarily  arranged  hospital.  Dr.  William  W.  Mayo,  the  father 
of  the  two  surgeons  here  described,  was  a  prominent  worker.  It  was  at  this  time, 
it  is  said,  that  his  idea  of  building  a  hospital  in  Rochester  originated.  Now,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six,  he  is  physically  and  mentally  active.  He  is  consulting  surgeon 
of  the  hospital. 

His  sons  grew  to  young  manhood  on  a  farm  on  the  borders  of  the  town.  They 
were  not  regarded  as  prodigies.     Their  education,  so  far  as  their  instruction  in 
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school  was  concerned,  was  not  extended.  They  did  not  even  complete  the  high 
school  course  in  the  town.  Each  was  employed  in  a  local  drug-store.  They 
became  physicians  because  they  inherited,  or  acquired,  a  natural  taste  for  the 
profession  from  their  father.  William  J.  Mayo  became  a  graduate  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor ;  his  brother,  Charles  H. 
Mayo,  took  his  medical  course  in  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  now  the  Medical 
School  of  Northwestern  University.  The  Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  St.  Francis 
have  their  Motherhouse  in  the  city.  Dr.  W.  W.  Mayo  persuaded  the  Mother 
Superior  of  the  advantages  of  building  a  hospital  there.  His  sons,  upon  graduat- 
ing from  their  medical  schools,  very  naturally  became  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital. 
These  two  country  practitioners  did  not  undertake  to  found  any  great  institution ; 
but,  partly  because  there  were  not  many  hospitals  in  the  region,  as  there  are  now, 
partly  because  the  patients  who  came  to  them  were  of  a  hardy  stock,  but  mostly, 
we  must  believe  in  the  light  of  their  continued  success,  because  of  their  skill  and 
the  conscientious  use  which  they  made  of  it,  they  soon  established  a  reputation 
for  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  The  death-rate  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital  was  so  low 
as  to  be  incredible  to  Eastern  surgeons.  They  had  one  advantage  over  their  con- 
freres of  any  large  city  :  they  were  not  tempted  to  become  specialists.  From  the 
outset  they  had  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  had  opportunities  to  examine,  diag- 
nose, and  treat  almost  every  kind  of  surgical  ailment.  Performing  each  day  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  operations,  seeking  always  to  do  a  little  better  than 
before,  they  won  the  confidence  of  patients  and  surgeons  alike.  The  scientific 
student  of  surgery  has  doubtless  discovered  in  their  great  technical  skill  abundant 
reason  for  their  success ;  but  the  lay  obsen'er  may  not  be  altogether  mistaken  if 
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he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  discovered  the  reason  for  their  success  in  their  poise, 
calmness,  assurance,  thoroughness,  and  simplicity  in  all  things.  Like  athletes, 
they  keep  in  condition  for  their  work. 

In  contrast  to  the  cases  that  came  to  them  at  first,  those  which  they  now  treat 
are  to  a  very  great  extent  matters  of  life  and  death.  The  mortality  of  the  hospital 
has  therefore  necessarily  increased  ;  but  still  it  is  amazingly  low.  In  looking  over 
the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  hospital,  and  examining  the  tabulated  list 
of  surgical  operations,  one  is  struck  by  the  smallness  and  sparseness  of  the  figures 
in  the  column  headed  "  Died."  In  a  glance  at  one  of  these  pages  is  told  a  story 
of  happiness  and  relief  that  lures  the  imagination.  The  hospital  was  opened  on 
October  1 ,  1 889.  During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  there  were  admitted  some- 
what more  than  three  hundred  patients.  Last  year,  1 906,  there  were  admitted  just 
one  less  than  three  thousand  three  hundred,  and  in  addition  there  were  over  six 
hundred  out-patients.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  total  number  of  patients 
in  this  Roman  Catholic  hospital  last  year  only  six  hundred  and  forty-one  were 
Roman  Catholics — a  less  number  than  those  who  professed  no  religion  at  all.  It 
may  be  noted  in  passing,  whatever  it  may  signify,  that  three  patients  are  allotted  to 
Christian  Science. 

Now  we  will  leave  Dr.  Grenfell  to  tell  his  story.  For  those  who  have  lately 
joined  the  circle  of  Outlook  readers  we  will  merely  add  that  Dr.  Grenfell  is  the 
medical  missionary,  surgeon,  master  mariner,  industrial  leader,  the  builder  of  a 
new  civilization  in  Labrador,  whose  work  The  Outlook  has  several  times  de- 
scribed.— The  Editors. 


IT  is  natural  nowadays  to  expect 
that  the  leading  and  most  up-to-date 
people  and  things  will  be  found 
in  the  great  centers  of  civilized  life. 
If  this  is  true  at  all,  it  is  doubly  true  in 
relation  to  the  learned  professions.  For 
in  the  big  cities  center  all  the  induce- 
ments that  would  lead  the  cleverest 
men  to  gravitate  there.  Moreover,  once 
there,  the  environment  itself  tends  to 
still  further  evolve  to  the  utmost  limit 
the  natural  capacities  that  men  bring 
with  them.  In  no  line  of  life  is  this 
more  likely  to  be  true  than  in  the  medi- 
cal profession.  For  the  newest  knowl- 
edge reaches  the  cities  first.  There  the 
schools  afford  an  unequaled  mental  stim- 
ulus to  the  men  who  teach  the  clinics, 
while  constant  contact  and  competition 
with  other  leading  men  make  a  worker 
conscious  of  a  searchlight  that  will  with- 
out fail  reveal  any  falling  behind  the 
march  of  modem  science,  as  well  as  the 
results  of  any  second-rate  work.  Emi- 
nence, moreover,  in  general  surgical 
work  should  be  the  more  easily  obtained 
in  the  city  from  the  fact  that  for  many 
diseases  the  public  prefer  the  aid  of  a 
specialist,  and  thereby  curtail  the  field 
of  work. 

In    professional   circles,   to    go   into 
country  practice  is  almost  synonymous 


with  "  going  to  vegetate,"  so  far  as  mod- 
ern surgery  is  concerned. 

It  struck  me  as  strange,  then,  that 
when  standing  one  day  in  the  ornate 
operating  theater,  built  and  equipped 
regardless  of  cost,  in  one  of  New  York*s 
hospitals,  a  famous  surgeon  whose  clinic 
I  was  attending  asked  me  whether  I  had 
been  to  Rochester,  in  Minnesota.  On 
my  replying  in  the  negative,  he  immedi- 
ately said,  "  You  certainly  ought  to  go 
there." 

On  getting  out  of  the  train  at  the 
small  wayside  station  of  Rochester,  the 
very  platform  of  which  was  so  much 
shorter  than  the  train  that  I  had  to  de- 
scend and  walk  around  the  rails  to  it 
from  the  sleeper,  I  was  surprised  to  be 
at  once  accosted  by  one  of  a  very  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  cabmen  with  the 
question,  **  Do  you  want  to  go  direct  to 
the  hospital  ?"  As  my  appearance  in  no 
way  suggested  need  of  medical  treatment, 
I  readily  guessed  that  this  was  only  a 
sample  of  the  whole  spirit  of  Rochester. 
This  soon  proved  to  be  the  fact,  for  in 
the  town  everything  centers  around  the 
hospital,  and  everything  in  the  hospital 
around  its  two  surgeons,  William  and 
Charles  Mayo.  Naturally,  the  first  thing 
that  arose  to  my  mind  was  the  question, 
*'What  is  the  secret  of  the  fame  that 
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these  men  have  acquired  ?"  What  is  the 
advertisement,  so  to  speak,  which  is 
causing  this  little  town  to  be  so  well 
known  that  it  has  become  an  attraction 
to  doctors  as  well  as  patients  all  over 
the  world  ?  A  well-known  surgeon  said 
to  me,  "Oh,  I  visit  Rochester  twice  a 
year,  to  come  away  each  time  with  a 
renewed  faith  in  the  capacity  of  our  pro- 
fession and  a  new  inspiration  for  the 
work." 

Rochester,  Minnesota,  is  a  small  coun- 
try town  of  about  four  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  until  lately  has  had  no  place 
on  the  map.  Besides  a  camera  factory 
employing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hands,  agriculture  is  its  sole  resource. 
Yet  it  has  succeeded  in  becoming  a  veri- 
table Mecca  for  all  the  greatest  exponents 
of  the  art  of  iEsculapius.  A  large  hotel 
has  grown  up  here,  an  entirely  exotic 
growth,  solely  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  of  visitors.  These,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  not  derived  from  an 
unreasoning,  or  a  possibly  false-reason- 
ing or  misinformed,  general  public. 
Among  the  names  in  the  visitors*  book 
lying  on  the  table  of  the  large,  comfort- 
able "  Surgeons'  Club "  room  are  en- 
rolled many  of  the  most  famous  surgeons 
of  the  twentieth  century.  From  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
medical  men  have  traveled  all  the  way  to 
this  country  village  to  watch  the  work 
of  these  two  "  country  doctors."  There 
are  never,  less  than  twenty,  and  often  as 
many  as  fifty — a  veritable  corps  of  visit- 
ing surgeons — who  every  afternoon  the 
whole  year  round  gather  to  discuss  the 
work  done  morning  after  morning  by 
these  men.  This  is  no  American  Lourdes, 
this  is  no  Christian  Science  fad.  The 
work  of  these  men  appeals  to  the  reason 
of  the  most  educated  men  of  the  most 
enlightened  profession.  Moreover,  the 
daily  list  of  major  operations  for  every 
day  in  the  year  averages  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  between  bre^ast  and  lunch,  the 
afternoon  being  devoted  to  large  private 
clinics.  The  operations  include  every 
kind  of  work.  One  can  see  the  work  of 
the  abdominal  surgeon,  the  gynaecologist, 
the  orthopedic  surgeon,  the  aural  special- 
ist, the  nose  and  throat  specialist,  the 


eye  specialist.  The  patients  include 
every  year  some  sixty  to  eighty  members 
of  the  medical  profession  who  pin  their 
faith  on  these  men.  Indeed,  there  is  an 
amusing  story  current  that  a  certain  well- 
known  surgeon  in  New  York  fell  sick. 
He  put  up  on  his  door  that  he  was  bound 
for  Europe  and  would  not  be  back  for 
three  months ;  but  he  had  gone  to  Phila- 
delphia to  seek  treatment  for  an  internal 
trouble.  On  arriving  at  the  city  he  was 
disappointed  to  find  a  somewhat  similar 
notice  on  his  friend^s  door,  stating  that 
he  had  "gone  West  for  a  holiday."  So. 
disappointed,  he  went  on  to  Chicago, 
where  he  had  yet  another  surgeon  friend 
of  world-wide  reputation.  Strange  to 
say,  this  man  had  also  left  a  note  to  say 
he  had  "gone  South  for  a  vacation." 
Hearing  here  of  the  work  of  the  Mayo 
brothers,  he  decided  to  go  on  to  Roches- 
ter, where  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  that  Dr.  Brown  had  just  returned 
home,  that  Dr.  Jones  was  in  the  hospital, 
and  that  he  himself,  Dr.  Smith,  would  be 
operated  on  to-morrow.  The  former  were 
the  men  he  had  gone  to  look  up.  The 
afternoon  clinic  is  devoted  to  seeing  pa- 
tients and  giving  advice.  The  crowd  in 
the  waiting  hall  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
crowd  after  tickets  for  a  football  match 
that  I  have  ever  seen  at  any  similar  func- 
tion. Almost  every  train  that  stops  at 
this  village  station  deposits  fresh  visitors 
in  search  of  that  help  which  they  at  least 
believe  can  be  best  obtained  in  this  tiny 
township — a  stream  that  takes  its  origin 
beyond  the  portals  of  this  great  con- 
tinent. There  is  here  a  large  hospital  of 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  beds,  where 
cases  go  for  operation.  It  is  always  so  full 
that,  in  spite  of  the  comparatively  short 
time  patients  remain  after  operation, 
numerous  private  nursing  homes  had  to 
rise  up  all  around,  and  a  much-needed 
large  new  sanitarium  for  convalescents 
is  already  nearly  finished.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  great  demand,  prices  charged  are 
so  reasonable  that  the  poorest  can  obtain 
help  there,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find 
at  one  of  the  nursing  homes  that  good 
and  competent  attention  could  be  ob- 
tained for  as  low  as  one  dollar  a  day, 
including  everything.  The  puzzle  to  me 
was  what  special  thing  there  could  be  that 
these  men  could  offer  to  great  surgeons. 
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and  to  men  in  search  of  post-graduate 
work,  that  they  should  pass  by  the  famous 
schools  in  the  West,  or  that  could  lead 
medical  men  to  wish  to  be  treated  by  a 
country  doctor  in  an  obscure  village — a 
country  doctor  who,  by  the  way,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Association  of  the 
entire  United  States.  That  there  are 
many  causes  contributing  to  this  end 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  the  main 
one,  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  rest,  appeared 
to  be  a  very  simple  one,  namely,  the  abso- 
lute sincerity  and  utter  singleness  of  pur- 
pose that  permeates  all  that  these  men  do. 
In  almost  every  walk  of  life  we  uncon- 
sciously absorb  the  idea  that  success  is 
graded  by  dollars  and  dimes,  and  we  con- 
sider "  unremunerative  "  that  which  aims 
at  no  return  in  either  money  or  the  praise 
of  men.  Let  us  hope  insensibly,  yet  only 
too  naturally,  most  of  us  actually  do  attune 
the  output  of  our  energies  and  capacities 
with  these  ends  in  view.  Even  the 
founder  of  so  pretentiously  altruistic  a 
cult  as  Christian  Science  has  been  shown 
clearly  to  be  guilty  of  this.  One  thing 
that  one  feels  pre-eminently  in  Rochester 
is  the  absence  of  this.  For  instance, 
here  is  a  type  of  story  told  me  on  the 
spot.  A  patient,  after  a  most  successful 
operation,  was  asked  if  he  could  afford 
to  pay.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
"  What  is  the  source  of  your  income  ?" 
**  I  have  mortgaged  my  farm  to  raise  the 
money."  The  check  was  accepted  and 
the  good  faith  thereby  proved.  But  on 
returning  home  the  man  received  a  let- 
ter which,  like  the  sacks  of  Joseph's 
brothers,  contained  not  only  the  returned 
check,  but  one  of  a  similar  amount,  as  "  a 
trifling  help  "  towards  the  losses  that  had 
accrued  to  him  and  his  family  through 
his  unfortunate  illness. 

There  has  never  been  any  crippling 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  talents  of  these 
two  brilliant  men  by  even  a  moment's 
thought  of  the  results.  Their  ideal  is 
obviously  to  do  the  best  work— and  that 
only.  That  the  praise  of  men  can  never 
be  considered  a  motive  for  their  work  is 
obvious,  or  they  would  long  ago  have 
gone  to  some  great  city.  If  they  are  to 
receive  praise,  then  it  must  take  to  itself 
wings  and  go  to  their  village  to  sit  on 
their  heads. 

Hanging  on  the  wall  of  their  unpre- 


tentious office  is  a  small  card,  on  which 
are  written  some  such  words  as  these : 
"  If  you  do  one  thing  better  than  any 
one  else,  if  it  be  only  the  making  of  a 
mouse-trap,  the  world  is  sure  to  tread  a 
path  to  your  door."  The  "  one  thing  " 
of  these  men  is  good  surgical  work  in 
Rochester.  In  every  relation  in  which 
one  sees  them  their  transparent  sim- 
plicity and  their  untiring  efforts  are 
always  dominant.  They  are  unfettered 
by  any  precedent,  and  they  have  the 
characteristic  of  all  great  men,  the  readi- 
ness to  find  out  great  truths,  and  then  at 
once  and  always  to  throw  off  old  habits 
and  adopt  the  new  ones. 

Having  no  secrets  themselves,  they 
are  always  just  as  ready  to  tell  to  others 
what  they  know  to  be  of  value,  as  cer- 
tain modem  pseudo-scientists  are  to 
keep  it  to  themselves  and  make  money 
out  of  it  This  openness  characterizes 
ever>'  feature  of  their  work.  No  clinic 
I  have  ever  attended  offers  such  facili- 
ties to  the  visiting  surgeon  to  follow  the 
cases  after  an  operation — in  Berlin,  for 
instance,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see 
them  again — and  I  heard  this  commented 
on  as  a  special  attraction  for  students  of 
post-graduate  work. 

To  eliminate  errors  in  diagnosis,  cer- 
tain to  occur  if  they  were  to  attempt  to 
do  the  work  which  would  serve  for  the 
clinics  of  six  ordinary  surgeons,  the  Mayos 
have  built  up  a  primary  clinic  in  which 
they  have  engaged  to  help  them  as  col- 
leagues a  group  of  the  best  men  in 
their  line  that  can  possibly  be  obtained. 
Pathologists,  electricians,  clinicians, 
chemists,  physiologists,  and  laboratory 
experts  furnish  all  the  details  that  can 
possibly  be  obtained,  which  accompany 
the  patient  when  he  first  appears  before 
the  Mayos.  The  final  decision  as  to 
what  treatment  is  needed,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treatment,  alone  call  for 
their  personal  attention.  Their  absolute 
honesty  in  turning  down  every  time 
those  cases  which  they  have  the  slight- 
est doubt  about  being  able  to  benefit 
has  earned  for  them  a  confidence  on  the 
part  of  those  who  seek  the  benefit  of 
their  skill  which  is  possibly  unexampled. 

They  have  no  theories  which  they  need 
to  prove,  they  have  no  statistics  -which 
they  are  seeking  to  expand,  and  yet  these 
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men  are  regularly  giving  to  the  world  all 
the  new  truths  that  their  work  is  capable 
of  demonstrating.  From  the  time  a 
patient  enters  the  first  clinic  to  the  end 
of  his  natural  life,  reports  of  all  that  con- 
cerns him  are  kept  in  catalogues,  which, 
as  far  as  possible,  are  illustrated.  In 
this  way  no  element  is  lacking,  when 
death  at  last  ends  the  tale,  that  might 
enable  them  to  gauge  the  entire  influence 
of  their  work  on  the  whole  life  of  the 
patient.  Often  enough  published  statis- 
tics are  compiled  to  favor  or  discredit 
some  particular  work,  and  the  deductions 
are  often  erroneous,  partly  because  insuf- 
ficient time  has  been  allowed  to  elapse, 
but  still  oftener  because  of  failure  to 
take  into  account  the  period  of  invalid- 
ism, of  incapacity  for  work  following 
treatment. 

A  large  part  of  the  confidence  in  these 
men  of  their  professional  brethren,  and 
through  them  of  the  general  public,  is 
due  to  their  well-recognized  care  not  to 
be  led  into  such  errors.  This  is  one 
direct  result  of  their  absolute  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  of  their  being  entirely 
free  from  those  influences  which  so  subtly 
yet  so  inevitably  depreciate  the  work  of 
so  many  of  us. 

It  is  true  that  they  keep  an  eye  on  any 
promising  new  work  the  world  over,  and 
one  of  the  brothers  is  invariably  des- 
patched as  a  kind  of  special  envoy  to 
obtain  the  new  good  thing  for  Rochester. 
It  is  true  that  they  show  an  unusual  will- 
ingness immediately  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  anything  that  is  proved  to 
them,  and  at  once  to  appreciate  it  and 
make  it  their  own,  and  thus  make  their 
clinic  (as  they  say  themselves)  one  con- 
tinuous post-graduate  course  which  is 
always  at  their  doors. 

Close  alongside  the  operating  theater 
is  the  pathological  laboratory.  The 
instant  a  case  under  treatment  furnishes 
a  piece  of  tissue  wherewith  to  confirm 
diagnosis,  a  bell  summons  the  attendant 
pathologist,  who  in  two  minutes,  by  a 
special  process,  can  furnish  the  surgeon 
with  the  resultof  his  microscopic  obser\'a- 
tions ;  so  that  pathology  is  of  use  to  the 


case  in  question  instead  of  being  a  guide 
only  for  future  cases.  On  some  occasions 
this  may  be  of  very  great  value,  and  even 
the  millionth  part  of  a  chance  of  improv- 
ing the  work  is  seized  upon  without 
reference  to  cost. 

The  Mayos*  thoughtfulness  for  their 
patients,  first,  last,  and  always,  is  accen- 
tuated by  such  simple  facts  as  that  the 
cabmen  can  charge  only  twenty-five  cents 
to  drive  you  to  your  hotel  or  to  the  hospi- 
tal ;  that  the  very  strictest  economy  in 
treatment  is  studied,  so  much  so  that  by 
improved  methods  even  the  use  of  the 
bandage  is  almost  eliminated,  and  with  it 
unnecessary  laundry  expenses  are  saved. 

In  the  least  possible  time,  which  they 
have  shown  to  be  shorter  probably  than 
thought  possible  anywhere  else,  patients 
are  urged  to  leave  the  hospital  for  out- 
side nursing  homes,  the  property  of  other 
people. 

These  men  are  clever  men.  They 
have  the  boldness  in  execution  which 
comes  of  complete  self-reliance,  of  unlim- 
ited experience,  and  of  unusual  ability. 
They  do,  as  I  have  said,  truly  travel 
frequently,  and  they  have  the  practice 
of  one  or  two  poorhouses ;  but  the  secret 
of  their  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
all  they  do  there  are  a  naturalness  and  an 
earnestness  which  can  come  only  from 
an  entire  absence  of  self-seeking. 

Their  excellence  and  greatness  do 
not  seem  to  be  especially  in  any  great 
thing.  There  are  plenty  of  other  sur- 
geons in  the  profession  that  I  would  just 
as  soon  have  operate  on  me.  I  feel 
sure  that  personally  I  should  not  think 
it  necessary  to  go  to  Rochester  for 
treatment,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances. It  is  the  small  things  in  every 
single  department  that  could  possibly 
contribute  to  the  doing  of  the  best 
work,  from  the  initial  diagnosis  to  the 
use  of  the  knife,  that  contribute  most  to 
their  phenomenal  success.  Everything, 
every  motive,  is  subservient  absolutely 
to  what  will  benefit  the  sick  man  most. 
It  is  the  real  secret  of  all  success — the 
obliteration  of  self — the  life  that  is  lived 
for  others. 


A  CH  LEAK  VINEYARD  WITH  THE  ANDES  IN  THE  EACKGROUNO 


CHILE  is  the  only  country  in  South 
America  that  is  neither  Latin 
nor  negroid.  The  progressing 
Argentine,  with  its  vigorous  new  Italian 
graft  on  the  old  stock,  is  becoming 
yearly  more  and  more  Latin.  The  rest 
of  the  Southern  continent  is  the  tur- 
bulent home  of  half-breeds  of  var>'ing 
kinds,  of  Indians  and  negroes.  The 
Chileans  have  few  Latin  traits.  And 
they  have  nothing  at  all  in  common  with 
the  sickly  peoples  of  the  tropics  ;  they 
are  a  taller,  sturdier,  whiter  race,  with 
the  mark  of  a  higher  ancestry  set  visibly 
upon  them. 

The  Spaniards  who  conquered  the 
northern  half  of  Chile,  and  then  fought 
the  Araucanians  for  three  hundred  years 
with  scarce  a  pause,  were  mostly  of  Ger- 
manic blood,  the  descendants  of  those 
who  anciently  had  mastered  the  greater 
part  of  Spain.  Very  many  of  them  were 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  spoke  a  Span- 
ish roughened  with  Gothic.  And  it  was 
these  hardier,  bolderspirits,  withstanding 


the  allurements  of  Peruvian  gold,  who 
fought  for  and  settled  the  colder  land  of 
Chile,  where  dwelt  Indians  of  sterner 
stuff  than  Incas — a  climate  bracing  and 
even  rigorous — a  land  hemmed  in  be- 
tween mountains  of  prodigious  height 
and  a  cold,  boisterous  sea,  unlike  the 
tranquil  waters  of  Peru  and  Panama. 

The  free  temper  of  the  Chileans  was 
shown  in  1811,  the  first  year  of  their 
Liberation,  when  slavery  was  abolished 
without  compensation  to  owners  by  a 
Senate  composed  of  the  slave-owning 
class.  Yet  there  were  never  many  slaves 
in  Chile,  and  to-day  a  black  man  is  a 
curiosity.  The  Chilean  has  escaped  the 
dangerous  union  with  the  negro  which 
is  the  abiding  curse  of  all  South  America, 
but  a  high  cheek-bone  or  a  swarthy  face 
sometimes  tells  of  the  Indian.  And  this 
is  often  true  of  the  poorer  folk.  But  it 
is  the  blood  of  the  Araucanians,  who 
lived  in  a  ver>'  restricted  area  of  Chile, 
and  were  of  a  type,  a  fiber,  a  mentality 
unknown  in  any  other  breed  of  Indians, 
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north  or  south.  They  were  hard-working 
beyond  the  wont  of  Indians ;  they  were 
honest,  bold,  enduring,  with  a  stubborn 
courage  still  unsubdued  by  three  centu- 
ries of  desperate  warfare.  Of  such  stock 
came  the  parent  race  of  the  Chileans. 
They  lived  in  incessant  contest  with 
nature  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  sea, 
hardened  by  the  stem  conditions  of  life 
and  the  rigors  of  Spanish  dominion, 
until  one  hundred  years  ago  they  were 
already  one  people,  strong,  healthy,  clean- 
minded,  unspoiled  by  luxury,  and  accus- 
tomed to  work. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the 
development  of  the  nation  and  the  mold- 
ing of  national  character  were  greatly 
influenced  by  white  immigration ;  and 
for  South  America  it  was  immigration  of 
a  remarkable  kind.  It  consisted  suc- 
cessively of  Americans  (chiefly  New 
England  Yankees),  Englishmen,  and  Ger- 
mans. And  this  immigration  was  itself 
remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  amalgamated  with  the  natives.  It  is 
true  that  the  success  of  the  German 
trader  in  South  America  is  partly  due  to 
his  readiness  to  marry  native  women, 
and  to  become  in  many  respects  like  a 
native  himself.  But  Americans  and  Eng- 
lishmen hold  themselves  aloof  in  a  supe- 
rior way,  and  among  the  negroid  races  of 
South  America,  as  in  the  Continental 
cities  of  Europe,  form  self-contained  and 
exclusive  colonies,  and  very  rarely  inter- 
marry with  natives.  Yet  in  Chile  this 
prejudice  has  never  existed,  and  prob- 
ably not  a  single  prominent  family  could 
be  found  which  does  not  show  an  infu- 
sion of  British  or  Yankee  blood.  In 
spite  of  many  faces  that  are  "Spanish- 
cast,  the  resulting  breed  is  unmistakably 
Northern  in  type.  The  men  are  sturdy 
and  well  set  up ;  the  women  on  prome- 
nade, as  you  see  them  circling  by  in  tiie 
huge,  concentric  rings  of  alternate  men 
and  women  that  form  the  national /tfx^<7, 
are  often  tall,  strong,  red-cheeked,  with 
no  noticeable  predominance  of  either 
blondes  or  brunettes.  This  ready  blend- 
ing of  blood  may  or  may  not  be  a  mark 
of  racial  affinity,  but  let  the  fact  of  it 
stand  as  a  s3rmbol  of  the  changes  wrought 
among  these  people  by  men  of  our  own 
kindred.  For  America  immigration  pro- 
foundly affected  the  destinies  of  Cbdle ; 


and  the  Americans  came  first  in  point  of 
time. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  National  his- 
tory we  had  a  great  merchant  navy,  and 
American  whalers  abounded  in  the  South 
Pacific.  Talcahuana,  Valparaiso,  and 
Coquimbo  were  favorite  ports  of  refuge, 
besides  being  profitable  smuggling  posts. 
From  1808  until  our  Civil  War  Chile 
was  constantly  visited  by  vessels  carry- 
ing our  flag ;  our  merchants  were  estab- 
lished in  every  port.  And  the  historian 
of  Chile  declares  that  as  early  as  1805 
the  Americans  were  preaching  their  rev- 
olutionary ideas  to  his  countrymen,  and 
stirring  them  up  to  actual  rebellion. 
Afterwards  Americans  had  an  important 
part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation. 

When  Chile  for  a  time  became  free 
in  1811,  the  United  States  was  the  first 
to  recognize  the  new  government.  A 
rented  American  ship  and  a  captured 
Spanish  frigate,  both  manned  by  Amer- 
ican officers,  formed  Chile's  first  navy ; 
and  it  made  such  a  record  for  daring  and 
resource  that  Spanish  commerce  was 
driven  from  the  southeastern  Pacific.  In 
1812  the  appointment  of  Joel  Roberts 
Poinset,  nominally  as  Consul,  really  as 
a  secret  diplomatic  agent,  was  a  power- 
ful aid  to  the  little  republic.  And  to 
show  the  gratitude  of  the  Chileans  for 
the  service  he  did  them  the  story  is  still 
told  that  when  Mr.  Poinset  gave  a  ball 
to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  the  Chil- 
ean Government  proclaimed  the  day  a 
national  holiday. 

After  the  definite  achievement  of 
liberty  a  great  number  of  Americans 
came  and  settled  in  the  country.  They 
married  the  beautiful  Chilean  women ; 
and, gradually  losing  their  sense  of  Ameri- 
can nationality,  they  became  Chileans  in 
fact,  and  their  children  typical  Chikhos. 
Quickly  they  came ;  quickly  they  multi- 
plied, and  their  descendents  to-day  are 
legion.  In  1812  there  were  more  Amer- 
icans resident  in  Santiago  than  there 
are  to-day;  and  the  census  of  1820 
showed  three  thousand  Americans  (sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  foreign  population)  living 
within  the  same  city,  against  an  estimated 
four  hundred  in  1905. 

And  these  American  immigrants 
played  a  great  and  industrious  part  in 
organizing  the  new  life  of  the  nation  and 
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in  introducing  the  machinery  of  our 
already  more  complex  civilization.  The 
first  newspaper  published  in  South 
America  was  the  Aurora  of  Chile,  first 
printed  at  Santiago  in  February,  1812, 
by  three  American  printers  with  press 
and  type  brought  from  New  England. 
From  the  very  beginning  American  enter- 
prise took  the  lead  in  providing  Chileans 
with  means  of  regular  transportation. 
The  first  stage  line,  primitive  but  a  boon, 
running  from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago, 
was  established  in  1838  by  an  American 
contractor.  Then  came  the  first  street 
railway  in  South  America — a  road  laid 
in  Santiago  by  an  American.  Greater 
things  swiftly  followed.  It  was  a  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  a  Connecticut  Yankee 
turned  Chilean,  who  founded  the  first 
steamship  line  on  the  Pacific,  and  it  was 
Mr.  Wheelwright  who  built  the  first 
railway  in  South  America — Caldera  to 
Copaipo,  1851.  Pushing,  progressive, 
successful,  he  gave  Valparaiso  the  first 
gas  and  water  works  in  any  South  Ameri- 
can city,  and  he  set  on  foot  a  host  of 
paying  enterprises.  He  was  as  famous 
for  his  public  spirit  as  for  his  genius  in 
commerce,  and  at  his  death  Valparaiso 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory — the 
only  monument  in  all  South  America  to 
an  Anglo-Saxon  who  w^  neither  soldier 
nor  sailor.  Henry  Meiggs  succeeded 
Wheelwright,  and,  beginning  with  the 
Valparaiso-Santiago  line,  constructed  the 
greater  part  of  the  government  rail- 
ways. And  to-day,  as  a  distant  modem 
successor,  an  American  firm  is  build- 
ing the  great  trans-Andine  railway  and 
tunnel. 

Americans  also  led  the  van  in  every 
kind  of  industrial  enterprise.  The  Yan- 
kees were  first  of  all  traders,  and  it  was 
Joshua  Waddington  who,  in  1817,  be- 
came Chile's  first  importer.  The  first 
sawmill,  the  first  cloth,  glass,  nail,  brick, 
and  wagon  factories  were  built  by  Ameri- 
cans. Americans  owned  and  worked 
Chile's  first  coal  mine,  built  the  first 
modem  house  on  the  Alameda  in  Santi- 
ago, planted  the  same  noble  avenue  with 
American  elms,  and  organized  the  first 
volunteer  fire  brigade  in  Valparaiso.  A 
thrifty  American,  one  John  Brown,  was 
Chile's  first  millionaire.  And  a  nobler 
ending  for  this  catalogue  recital  of  the 


feats  of  our  indefatigable  countrymen  in 
Chile  is  the  founding  of  Santiago  College. 
It  has  prospered  from  its  birth,  and  has 
been  of  untold  benefit  to  Chilean  woman- 
hood. By  its  very  success  it  finally 
forced  the  Government  to  establish 
schools  and  lyceums  for  girls,  and  to 
admit  them  to  the  University  of  Chile, 
which  now  turns  out  its  annual  quota 
of  women  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
dentists. 

But  American  influence  in  Chile  waned, 
and  lacked  but  little  of  passing  entirely 
away.  Our  sturdy  and  progressive  im 
migrants  and  traders  of  the  first  half  of 
the  century  had  few  successors.  Their 
blood  was  merged  with  that  of  the  Chile- 
ans, and  our  National  and  individual 
prominence  disappeared,  though  with  the 
incalculable  gain  to  Chile  of  the  blended 
race.  The  decay  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  Civil  War,  and  the  extraordi 
nary  internal  development  of  our  country 
that  has  since  followed,  restricted  our 
energies  to  work  at  home.  But  the  tra- 
dition of  national  friendship  was  cher- 
ished until  1891  and  the  unfortunate 
Baltimore  incident,  when  a  bitter  feeling 
of  hostility  to  the  United  States  burst 
forth,  and  this  lasted  for  many  years. 
With  the  favoring  chance  England's 
Chilean  trade  rapidly  increased  until  it 
held  first  place,  and  her  merchants  and 
capitalists,  rather  than  her  scanty  set- 
tlers, contributed  powerfully  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  resources  and 
character.  Thanks  to  her  enterprise 
and  commercial  persistence,  Germany 
now  comes  second  in  the  race  for 
Chile's  foreign  trade ;  and  the  United 
States  follows  slowly  after,  a  far  distant 
third. 

Slowly,  and  within  a  very  few  years, 
our  commerce  has  been  gaining.  Amer- 
icans once  more  are  going  to  Chile,  not 
now  as  immigrants  in  part,  but  entirely 
as  adventurers  of  trade.  And  some  of 
our  successes  are  very  striking.  When 
an  American  arrives  in  Chile,  he  rides 
to  Santiago  in  a  Pullman  car  built  in  the 
United  States  ;  the  railway  is  modem, 
and  was  engineered  and  constmcted  by 
Americans ;  he  drives  to  his  hotel  in 
Santiago  over  an  asphalt  road  laid  by 
an  American ;  he  is  hoisted  upstairs 
by  an  American  elevator ;  his  telegrams 
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are  sent  over  an  American  wire  by  an 
American  company.  When  he  pays  his 
bill  he  watches  an  American  cash  register 
ring  up  the  amount ;  the  paper  he  reads 
is  printed  by  type  set  with  American 
machines  on  American  paper  by  Amer- 
ican presses.  He  finds  the  furniture  of 
Grand  Rapids  all  the  rage,  and  costly 
beyond  the  dreams  of  an  upholsterer *s 
avarice.  In  every  street  and  alley  of  the 
business  quarter  you  hear  the  click  and 
the  tinkling  bell  of  the  American  type- 
writer; and  wherever  else  you  go  you 
are  greeted  by  the  raucous  humming  of 
the  American  phonograph — all  Chile 
reverberates  with  its  din.  Everything 
seems  American. 

Everywhere  you  hear  of  the  advent  of 
the  Yankee.  We  have  two  steamship 
lines.  Many  important  public  works  are 
being  constructed  by  Americans,  and  in 
every  province  our  fellow-citizens  are 
conspicuously  busy  in  coining  the  natu- 
ral wealth  of  the  country  into  Chilean 
dollars.  But,  after  all,  the  list  of  our 
present-day  achievements  in  Chile  is 
formidable  only  by  avoiding  comparison. 
Our  manufactured  goods  are  more  ex- 


pensive than  the  German,  and,  in  general, 
they  are  poorly  packed.  We  have  the 
handicap  of  incompetent  salesmen  and 
unattractive  advertising.  Our  terms  of 
sale  are  harsher,  and  money  is  lost  in 
paying  bills  by  way  of  London ;  for 
though  there  is  no  lack  of  English,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Spanish  bankers  in 
the  larger  cities,  yet  there  is  not  a  single 
American  bank  in  all  Chile  ;  and  the 
exchange  between  the  two  countries 
already  amounts  to  sixteen  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  Yet,  for  all  our  disad- 
vantages, we  are  still  making  headway. 
Our  machinery  is  better  than  any  other; 
our  tools  are  unrivaled  ;  our  plows  and 
agricultural  implements  far  outwear  the 
German.  And  Chile*s  trade  will  soon 
lie  within  our  grasp.  For  competition  in 
the  trade  of  nations  is  already  largely  a 
competition  in  transportation  ;  and  when 
the  Panama  Canal  is  opened,  with  San- 
tiago on  the  longitude  of  Boston,  the 
natural  track  of  commerce  will  be  a 
straight  line,  north  and  south,  from  New 
York  to  Valparaiso.  With  a  voyage  of 
eighteen  days  instead  of  thirty-three, 
freight  rates  will  at  last  be  cheaper  to 
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the  States  than  to  England  or  Germany, 
and  we  shall  then  come  into  a  richer 
kingdom  of  commerce. 

In  all  of  these  things  the  Chileans 
themselves  are  keenly  interested ;  for 
they  are  born  traders  and  business  men, 
and  are  like  us  in  a  thousand  ways. 
You  expect  differences,  and  it  is  the 
resemblances  that  strike  you.  Neither 
at  home-  nor  in  Spain  will  you  find  the 
counterpart  of  Chilean  life.  Yet  the 
Spanish  tradition  often  survives ;  and  as 
often  you  will  discover  an  Anglo-Saxon 
trait.  A  ceremonial  courtesy,  a  maze  of 
social  customs,  a  tradition  of  chivalry 
and  military  valor,  is  inherited  from  Old 
Spain,  but  lotteries  and  bull-fights  were 
abolished  and  prohibited  by  the  first 
Chilean  Congress,  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Popular  amusements  show 
a  significantly  divided  taste  in  pleasure. 
The  outdoor  fiestas  have  Spanish  color 
and  life.  Every  group  lunching  on  the 
grass  will  have  a  ring  of  young  men  and 
women  dancing  the  national  cencha — a 
kind  of  Spanish  posture-dance — to  the 
accompaniment  of  harps,  guitars,  and 
hand-clapping  in  measured  unison.   And 


there  is  more  than  this.  Go  into  San- 
tiago's great  park  on  September  18 — 
their  Fourth  of  July — and  you  will  think 
that  the  Chileans  are  a  nation  of  horse- 
men magnificently  garbed.  The  men 
wear  gorgeous  ponchos  of  every  fiaming 
color,  vests  of  plush  or  velvet  with  gold 
and  silver  buttons,  and  gaudily  trimmed 
gaiters ;  they  have  elaborately  silver- 
chased  spurs  with  enormous  rowels,  sad- 
dles and  saddle-cloths  of  carved  and 
inlaid  leather.  You  will  see  many  a  gay 
Huaso  with  his  Dulcinea  sitting  behind 
him  on  a  sort  of  pillion,  her  arms  around 
his  waist.  And  there  are  children  on 
horseback  and  hundreds  of  women. 
This  is  Spanish  in  brilliance  of  display, 
but  it  is  Spanish  with  a  difference,  for 
there  is  a  joy  in  the  sport  that  is  athletic 
and  Northern.  There  are  thousands  of 
these  riders  in  the  park,  and  they  go 
careering  along  the  paths  and  drives  in 
companies  of  from  two  to  a  hundred. 
At  full  speed  jumping  ditches,  perhaps 
riding  full  tilt  up  to  some  elegant  four- 
in-hand,  they  will  suddenly  jerk  their 
horses  back  on  their  haunches  to  a  dead 
stop,  and  not  a  woman  even  be  noticed 
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among    them    who    has    not    kept   an 
unshaken  seat. 

In  organized  sport  the  difference  is 
still  more  marked.  Riding  to  the  hounds 
has  become  a  passion  with  the  wealthy ; 
and  every  town  of  any  size,  from  Iquique 
in  the  north  to  Concepcion  in  the  south, 
boasts  of  its  polo  team.  Horse-racing 
draws  vast  crowds  ;  I  went  to  the  fine 
track  near  Santiago  on  a  day  when  there 
were  twenty  thousand  people  in  the 
grand  stand,  with  more  than  a  thousand 
carriages  in  livery  waiting  in  the  field. 
There  are  several  tennis  clubs,  and  there 


ball,  no  massing  of  the  players.  Na- 
tional sports  tell  much  of  a  people,  but 
Chilean  life  is  many-sided. 

Valparaiso  is  a  town  of  foreigners,  of 
merchants  and  brokers.  It  is  confused 
and  grimed  with  the  busy  toil  of  a  dirty 
port,  and,  apart  from  the  awful  ruin  of 
the  earthquake,  is  the  abode  of  chaos ; 
you  leave  it  as  soon  as  you  can.  You 
reach  Santiago,  and  it  seems  as  if  you 
were  in  one  of  the  world's  great  capitals. 
Everywhere  about  you  are  life,  wealth, 
enterprise,  and  luxury.  In  New  York 
alone   in   America    could    you    see   so 
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are  golf  links  with  brush  fences  and 
small  ditches  for  hazards.  But  the  one 
sport  which  has  become  national,  which 
distinguishes  the  Chilean  from  all  other 
South  Americans  for  his  love  of  athletics, 
is  football ;  and  nowhere  except  in  Eng- 
land can  you  find  so  many  football 
teams  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
Joining  in  a  shouting  mob  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  of  every  class,  I  watched  a 
match  between  clubs  from  Vina  del  Mar 
and  Valparaiso.  And  the  game  was  not 
between  boys*  but  grown  men,  though 
they  played  it  with  all  the  enthusiasni^ 
of  collegians.  It  was  the  English  open 
game,  too*  free  from  all  our  invented 
abuses;   there  was  no  touching  of  the 


great  a  number  of  handsome  carriages — 
broughams,  victorias,  and  landaus ;  and 
there  are  some  of  the  most  expensive 
types  of  French  automobiles.  You  drive 
by  imposing  public  buildings  and  splen- 
did business  blocks,  along  broad  boule- 
vards, past  well-kept  gardens  and  fine 
residences.  Wealth  is  certainly  osten- 
tatious. You  meet  the  people  and  find 
them  genial,  friendly,  and  hospitable  to 
a  degree.  You  are  invited  to  the  clubs, 
and  if  it  is  the  Club  de  la  Union  you  find 
an  elegance  of  appointment  that  can 
hardly  be  equaled  in  the  clubs  of  our 
greatest  cities.  You  go  to  the  opera — 
perhaps  as  I  did  to  hear  "  La  Boh^me." 
It  is  well  staged,  the  orchestra  large  and 
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excellent.  Extending  all  around  the 
house  there  are,  as  in  Europe,  two  rows 
of  boxes.  All  are  full ;  the  ladies  are  in 
evening  gowns  and  wear  many  costly 
jewels.  And  so  outside  the  cities.  Many 
of  their  villas  and  estates  are  princely. 
There  are  country  houses  that  are  like 
palaces,  set  in  great  parks  as  in  England. 
They  have  smooth  and  wide-stretching 
lawns,  expensive  stables,  many  farm- 
houses. They  have  lakes  and  flower 
gardens  ;  one  hacienda  that  I  visited  had 
acres  of  all  kinds  of  roses  in  full  bloom. 
In  Chile  there  is  a  perfect  pomp  of 
wealth. 

Two  street  spectacles  are  particularly 
impressive.  There  are  the  shows  of  the 
firemen,  well  trained  at  least  for  the 
exhibition,"  smart  in  their  brass-plumed 
helmets,  gold-laced  coats,  and  white 
duck  trousers.  They  are  quick  in  their 
maneuvers,  and  when  they  come  to  a 
stand. in  a  long  line,  with  the  sudden 
spurt  of  the  dozens  of  huge,  flashing 
arches  of  water  and  the  rolling  columns 
of  smoke,  you  have  a  sight  to  delight  the 
crowd.  And  the  Chileans  say  that  their 
firemen  are  efficient. 

But  the  pride  of  the  whole  nation 
centers  in  its  army.  It  is  small,  tor, 
though  military  service  is  obligatory,  its 
permanent  nucleus  contains  less  than  six 
thousand  men.  Yet  its  fighting  quali- 
ties are  so  high,  and  its  drill  and  train- 
ing have  been  so  perfect,  that  the  Argen- 
tine alone,  with  twice  her  population, 
can  dispute  Chile's  dominance  in  South 
America.  The  officers  are  clean,  neat, 
strong  men,  erect  as  statues,  martinets ; 
the  men  appear  superb  soldiers.  In 
uniform,  discipline,  deportment,  they  are 
the  exact  copy  of  the  German  infantry 
which  they  have  taken  for  their  model. 
I  have  attended  two  of  their  reviews, 
and  as  company  after  company  marched 
by  not  a  man  was  out  of  line,  not  a  gun 
seemingly  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch 
out  of  place.  Every  foot  struck  the 
ground  at  the  very  same  instant,  and  the 
relebrated  and  difficult  German  goose- 
step  was  impressively  well  done.  And 
so  with  the  cavalry  galloping  by  in  lines 
of  a  hundred  men,  every  horse  the  same 
size,  color,  and  gait.  A  perfect  line  of 
horsemen  charging  down  the  field  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  is  a  thrilling  sight  any- 
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where,  but  when  you  know  that  these  are 
the  white  men  of  a  continent  that  is 
almost  wholly  n^roid,  it  startles  you 
with  the  fact  of  Chile's  inevitable  leader- 
ship in  South  America. 

Such  are  some  of  the  striking  things 
that  make  up  your  first  impressions  of 
the  land,  ahd  amid  a  bewilderment  of 
strange  customs  they  are  strongly  rein- 
forced. The  most  miserable  peasant  is 
never  servile.  The  poor  are  nearly  all 
clad  in  gay  colors;  poverty  becomes 
picturesque  and  its  horror  is  obscured. 
But  among  the  trooping  host  of  riders  that 
pass  you  in  the  streets,  many  of  them  in 
gorgeous  cloths  and  trappings,  you  begin 
to  notice  others  with  only  a  bright-dyed 
poncho  to  hide  their  rags.  Their  legs 
and  feet  are  bare,  and  to  their  naked 
heels  enormous  spurs  are  strapped.  You 
burst  with  laughter  at  the  ridiculous 
sight.  Later  you  come  to  understand 
that  it  has  its  own  significance. 

The  evidence  of  Chile's  recent  prog- 
ress, taken  cumulatively,  is  astounding. 
First  and  best  index,  there  is  the  growth 
of  the  towns.  Stopping  on  your  way 
down  the  coast,  Iquique,  always  famous 
for  its  nitrate,  shows  you  a  prosperity 
greater  than  ever  before  known.  Anto- 
fagasta,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
further  south,  is  doubling  in  size  through 
the  discovery  of  large  nitrate  fields  in 
the  desert  pampas  near  by.  Taltal,  one 
hundred  miles  beyond,  has  sprung  from 
nothing  into  thriving  life;  and  this, 
thanks  again  to  the  nitrate  and  to  Ger- 
man enterprise.  You  see  prosperity 
leaping  ahead  in  its  increase,  and  you 
hear  that  both  the  steamship  companies 
are  building  new  steamers  to  carry  this 
developing  trade.  Then,  far  to  the 
south,  and  the  southernmost  inhabited 
land  on  the  globe,  Tierra  del  Fuego  is 
undergoing  a  kaleidoscopic  transforma- 
tion. Instead  of  being  a  land  of  eternal 
ice  and  snow,  its  climate  proves  to  be 
much  like  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  milder 
than  Vermont  in  winter,  not  so  warm  in 
summer.  Here  it  is  wool  and  gold  and 
timber  that  are  bringing  wealth  and  life. 
Within  ten  years  Punta  Arenas,  the 
center  of  the  district,  from  a  small  village 
of  convicts  has  become  a  bustling  town. 
Broad  streets  lighted  by  electricity  and 
well-built  and  comfortable  horses  have 
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taken  the  place  of  mud-tracks  and  hovels. 
Vou  see  other  towns  that  are  forging 
ahead;  you  meet  enthusiasts  who  tell 
you  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  remote 
sections  of  the  country.  In  Santiago 
itself  you  learn  that,  in  spite  of  three 
years  of  feverish  building,  rents  are  still 
rising.  It  seems  at  first  a  local  boom, 
but  it  is  not.  It  is  the  boom  of  a  nation, 
rich,  prosperous,  and  busy,  with  most  of 
its  resources  yet  untouched;  and  San- 
tiago is  the  Wall  Street  of  the  entire 
country^  the  center  of  money,  the  center 
of  all  new  enterprise. 

A  veritable  fury  of  progress  and  in- 
dustrial development  has  seized  the  peo- 
ple. Chilean  merchant  steamers,  flying 
their  own  flag,  are  multiplying  rapidly, 
and  are  already  crowding  the  British  and 
Germans.  Chilean  capitalists  have  es- 
tablished industries  in  Patagonia  and 
Bolivia,  where  they  are  building  a 
great  mountain  railway;    and  they  are 


financing  two  trans-Andine  railways  to 
connect  Chile  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
of  the  Argentine.  Bankers  estimate  that 
within  the  last  three  years  the  conserva- 
tive land-owning  class  has  invested  a 
billion  Chilean  dollars  (about  $360,000,- 
000  in  American  gold)  in  new  industrial 
undertakings.  This  great  sum,  vast  for 
a  country  like  Chile,  is  being  used  to 
work  new  nitrate  fields,  to  open  copper, 
gold,  silver,  tin,  and  coal  mines,  to  build 
railways,  steamships,  canals  for  irriga- 
tion, cold-storage  plants,  sawmills,  to 
stock  sheep  farms,  and  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  smaller  business  enterprises. 

But  there  is  a  reverse  to  the  medal, 
and  a  part  of  the  progress  you  see 
shows  too  prosperous  a  face.  The 
Chilean  who  boasts  that  the  per  capita 
exports  of  his  country  are  half  again 
as  large  as  the  United  States  forgets 
that  more  than  eighty-four  per  cent,  of 
Chile's  exports  are  minerals,  and  that  a 
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full  half  of  the  rich  nitrate  fields  and  cop- 
per mines,  the  backbone  of  the  national 
prosperity,  are  owned  by  foreign  capital- 
ists to  whose  coffers  flow  the  profits. 
He  does  not  tell  you — ^he  may  never 
have  thought  of  it — that  Chile's  per  cap- 
ita imports  are  also  half  again  as  large 
as  ours,  and  that  they  include  a  large 
proportion  of  necessary  foodstuffs,  and 
many  other  products  that  should  be 
obtained  from  her  own  rich  and  varied 
resources. 

Chile's  vaunted  deposits  of  nitrate 
have  been  a  great  curse  as  well  as  a 
blessing.  The  good  wages  and  the 
cheapness  of  the  equipment  needed  to 
work  the  nitrate  caused  an  unnatural 
and  harmful  displacement  of  population, 
and  was  the  potent  cause  in  reducing 
Chile  from  first  to  sixth  place  among 
copper-producing  countries.  Far  more 
disastrous  than  this,  for  copper-mining 
is  again  becoming  profitable,  was  the 
effect  of  its  successful  competition  for 
labor  upon  agriculture.  It  enriched  the 
foreign  mine-owner,  and  all  but  de- 
stroyed the  native  farmer.  Until  1890 
Chilean  wheat  and  barley  were  factors 
of  some  importance  in  the  English  mar- 
ket. But  now,  instead  of  an  annual 
export  of  two  hundred  thousand  tons, 
Chile  is  obliged  to  import  a  large  defi- 
ciency of  breadstuffs  from  our  North- 
west and  from  Australia. 

It  is  true  that  two-thirds  of  the  national 
budget  is  provided  by  the  export  tax  on 
nitrate.  But  this  again  is  a  disguised 
curse,  for  its  swollen  bounty  has  pauper- 
ized the  government.  It  has  led  to  such 
extravagant  military  and  naval  expendi- 
tures that  no  surplus  revenue  has  been 
left  to  aid  in  a  wise  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  this  has 
been  Chile's  most  crying  need.  It  has 
more  strongly  intrenched  in  power  the 
oligarchy  of  wealth  and  education  that 
rules  the  land,  and,  creating  a  bureau- 
cracy of  inefficient  and  corrupt  officials, 
it  has  repeated  the  old  story  of  easy- 
coming  money  that  is  prodigally  spent. 

Congress,  nominally  composed  of  two 
great  parties,  has  habitually  been  broken 
up  into  wrangling  groups.  In  the  lack 
of  a  larger  patriotism  and  effective  leg- 
islative work,  administration  is  often  on 
the   point    of    utter    breakdown.     The 


State-managed  railways  are  chronically 
demoralized.  Hardly  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  suppress  a  brigandage 
that  is  almost  worse  than  Sicilian.  Work 
done  is  often  only  half  done,  and  when 
you  see  a  perfectly  equipped  hospital 
without  trained  nurses,  you  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  one-sided  progress  one  of 
the  worst  handicaps  of  the  nation.  The 
most  flagrant  instance  of  it  is  the  work 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
By  the  last  census  seventy-two  per  cent, 
of  the  population  is  illiterate,  yet,  instead 
of  attempting  to  improve  national  effi- 
ciency by  designing  an  adequate  system 
of  obligatory  primary  instruction,  money 
is  lavished  on  secondary  and  university 
education  for  the  benefit  of  the  class 
which  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  its  own 
higher  schooling. 

You  paint  the  present  economic  con- 
dition of  Chile  when  you  state  the  fact 
that  the  farm  laborer  receives  thirty 
cents  or  less  for  his  day's  work,  and  yet 
beef,  poultry,  eggs,  beans,  potatoes,  com, 
flour,  and  fruit  cost  more  in  Santiago, 
surrounded  by  its  farms  of  rich  irrigated 
land,  than  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Phila- 
delphia. House  rent,  gas,  electricity, 
water,  clothing,  furniture,  groceries,  all 
except  the  hire  of  servants,  cost  more 
than  in  the  United  States.  Equal  democ- 
racy is  unkno^vn  in  Chile. 

But  Chile  still  holds  a  high  place  in 
the  leadership  of  South  America.  Her 
Presidents  have  usually  been  men  of 
high  character  and  ability,  and  not, 
as  is  too  common  in  that  continent,  a 
combination  of  the  primal  savage  and 
the  predatory  politician.  In  revolution 
her  people  have  fought  for  important 
political  principles,  or  they  have  been 
driven  to  rebellion  by  actual  distress. 
She  has  good  laws  that,  on-  the  whole, 
are  well  administered.  She  has  never 
repudiated  a  debt  or  defaulted  in  inter- 
est. She  has  voted  for  a  gold  standard, 
and  in  the  recent  election  of  the  honest, 
blunt  Don  Pedro  Montt  her  conservative 
business  men  have  definitely  routed  the* 
league  of  politicians  and  speculators  who 
were  crying  for  an  unlimited  issue  of 
fiat  money.  Substantial  progress  is  con- 
stantly being  made,  and  the  whole  life 
of  the  nation  has  been  invigorated  by 
this  new  prosperity  that  has  come  to  her. 


THE  LABRADOR  DOLLS 


THE  dusty  archives  of  the  various 
boards  of  foreign  missions  would 
be  searched  in  vain,  probably, 
to  find  a  record  of  a  more  charming 
group  of  foreign  missionaries  than  that 
which  is  pictured  on  the  opposite  page. 
For  these  Labrador  dolls  are  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  foreign  missionaries. 
We  have  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  missionaries  for  so 
defining  them — the  authority  of  Dr. 
Wilfred  Grenfell,  with  whose  noble  work 
among  the  fishermen  of  Labrador  our 
readers  are  more  or  less  familiar.  In  an 
article  in  The  Outlook  Dr.  Grenfell  once 
told  our  readers  how  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates "  preach  the  Gospel  **  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  bleak  Labrador  coast  by 
means  of  libraries,  games,  football,  and 
dolls.  "  The  toys  which  we  usually  credit 
Santa  Glaus  with  bringing  from  the 
North  have  hitherto  been  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  the  supply  perhaps 
being  exhausted.  Anyhow,  the  birth- 
days of  the  Labrador  children,  like  the 
birthday  of  our  Lord,  have  never  been 
characterized  by  the  joyful  celebrations 
which  form  oases  in  our  own  child  life. 
We  have  turned  the  current  of  toys  back 
to  the  North  again.  True,  the  dolls  are 
often  legless,  the  tops  are  dented,  and 
the  Noah's  arks  resemble  hospitals.  But 
these  trifles  have  made  the  Ghristmas 
trees  no  less  a  message  of  the  love  of 
God." 

In  a  certain  office  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  which  Dr.  Grenfell  has  many 
warm  personal  friends,  there  is  held  at 
every  Ghristmas  season  a  Christmas 
celebration  which  is  attended  by  every 
worker  in  the  establishment,  from  the 
oldest  director  to  the  youngest  office 
boy.  It  is  a  sott  of  family  festivity,  and 
the  fact  that  between  fifty  and  sixty 
women  are  employed  by  the  corporation 
adds  to  the  celebration  a  domestic  qual- 
ity which  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
attain  in  a  counting-house  gathering. 
Last  Christmas  Dr.  Grenfell,  quite  by 
accident,  happened  to  come  in  to  that 
office  when  this  annual  celebration  was 
in  progress.  He  was  at  once  captured 
as  one  of  the  impromptu  speakers  of  the 


occasion  that  centered  about  a  Christmas 
tree,  from  which  were  distributed  sou- 
venirs appropriate  to  the  holidays.  He 
referred  again  to  the  part  that  such 
friendly  gatherings  might  play  in  the 
work  that  he  is  trying  to  do  to  bring 
comfort  of  body  and  happiness  of  spirit 
into  the  barren  and  often  cheerless 
regions  of  Labrador,  and  he  intimated 
that  the  children  of  that  distant  island 
sometimes  need  dolls  quite  as  much  as 
they  need  tracts.  Whereupon  the  ladies 
of  the  office  very  quietly  formed  the 
delightful  plan  of  sending  a  family  of 
dolls  to  Dr.  Grenfell  in  Labrador,  to  act 
as  his  assistant  missionaries  among  the 
children.  The  dolls  were  carefully  bought, 
dressed,  shod,  curled,  and  bonneted,  and 
when  the  group  was  completed  the  offi- 
cers of  the  corporation  were  surprised 
with  an  invitation  to  an  exhibition,  the 
charm  of  which  the  picture  on  the  oppo- 
site page  can  only  partially  reproduce. 
Each  of.  the  little  figures  represents  the 
faithful,  loving,  personal  labor  of  a  donor 
who  is  herself  a  daily  worker  in  the  bustle 
and  turmoil  of  a  great  city.  And  these 
dolls  were  dressed,  too,  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  not  only  every  hour  that  can  be 
had  in  the  fresh  air  and  among  the  green 
and  flowering  things  of  spring  is  eagerly 
desired,  but  when  hundreds  of  stitches, 
the  present  writer  fancies,  have  to  be 
taken  in  hats,  shirt-waists,  and  other 
necessary  and  charming  accessories  of 
summer  life.  These  doll  missionaries 
will  carry  with  them  baggage,  too — toys 
of  various  descriptions,  and  mufflers,  and 
other  things  that  children  like,  which  have 
come  from  fellow-workers  of  that  sex  in 
whose  hands  a  needle  is  a  dangerous 
weapon.  It  is  an  old  saying,  sometimes 
thought  to  be  worn  out,  sometimes  sus- 
pected of  being  impractical  and  senti- 
mental, that  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,"  but  the  makers  of  these 
Labrador  dolls  and  their  associates  know 
that  in  one  instance  at  least  it  is  very 
true.  For  the  more  happiness  the  dolls 
take  to  the  children  in  Labrador  the  more 
happiness  they  will  leave  behind  them 
in  the  busy  office  where  they  first  saw 
the  light. 
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EDWARD   EVERETT    HALE 


COLONEL   CLIPS  HAM'S 
CALENDAR 

Br  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 
WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  HAMILTON   W.   MABIE 

DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  tall,  dark,  gowned,  in  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent*s  place  offering  the  opening  prayer  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  is  a 
figure  which  Rembrandt  would  have  rejoiced  to  paint.  The  strong  features, 
brought  into  striking  relief  by  deep  shadows,  fashion  a  countenance  of  unforget- 
table dignity,  slumbering  energy,  and  active  kindness.  Among  the  many  maiked 
individualities  of  the  generation  now  passing  from  the  stage  none  has  become 
more  widely  known  than  Dr.  Hale's,  nor  has  any  made  a  more  definite  iiftpression 
on  the  whole  country.  Rooted  deeply  in  New  England  soil  and  in  some  ways 
typical  of  that  section.  Dr.  Hale  has  been  for  many  years  a  National  man.  Bom 
in  Boston,  trained  in  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  at  Harvard  College,  Dr.  Hale 
has  escaped  the  provincialism  sometimes  fostered  by  this  happy  combination  of 
educational  circumstances.  He  has  never  spoken  of  the  Charles  River  as  the 
modem  Ilissus,  and  he  seems  always  to  have  known  that  there  were  people  living 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  A  certain  catholicity  has  stamped  him  from  the  first 
He  taught  school,  studied  theology,  became  a  Unitarian  minister,  an  industrious 
and  fertile  editor  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  a  writer  of  books,  a  preacher  of 
singular  freshness  of  thought  and  clearness  of  style,  an  admirable  speaker  on 
special  occasions ;  and  through  all  these  varied  activities  he  has  remained  a  friendly, 
kindly,  human  spirit,  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  Samaritan's  journey  of  ministry 
to  his  kind. 

Franklin,  Lincoln,  Emerson,  were  typical  Americans  in  the  sense  that  they  could 
not  have  been  produced  under  any  other  civilization,  and  Dr.  Hale  belongs  with 
them.  Foreign  observers  often  try  to  get  at  the  secret  of  America  by  studying  its 
political  institutions  and  reading  its  formal  histories ;  but  the  significant  records 
of  the  American  spirit  are  extra-political  and  to  be  read  in  the  unformulated  life 
of  the  people.  Its  most  intimate  reports  are  to  be  found  in  such  books  as  Dr. 
Booker  Washington's  "  Up  from  Slavery,"  Mr.  Jacob  Riis's  "  Making  of  an 
American,"  Miss  Tarbell's  "  Life  of  Lincoln."  There  are  many  books  of  greater 
art  than  these;  books  that  bring  out  the  fine  developments  of  American  life 
along  those  lines  of  personal  and  social  ideal  which  have  shaped  men  of  great 
stature  from  Pericles  to  Washington  ;  but  these  books  impart  the  distinctive  notes 
of  American  life — valuation  of  a  man  by  interior,  not  exterior,  weight,  the  resolute 
holding  open  of  the  door  of  opportunity,  and  that  friendly  interest  in  all  men  which 
is  the  social  expression  of  democracy. 

In  this  country  public  life  is  not  necessarily  political  life,  as  Dr.  Hale  has  often 
pointed  out.  Political  leaders  here  are  less  Napoleonic  in  spirit  and  method  than 
in  other  countries  because  they  are  servants  of  fundamental  ideas  rather  than 
masters  of  masses  of  men.  President  Eliot,  Phillips  Brooks,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  are  quite  as  definitely  public   men  as   if   they  were  members   of   the 
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National  Senate  or  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  Dr.  Hale  has  long  been  one  of 
the  fertile,  helpful,  devoted  men  in  American  public  life,  and  no  one  has  better 
understood  the  secret  of  democracy.  The  whole  country  has  been  one  great  com- 
munity to  him,  and  he  has  been  neighbor  to  every  man  on  the  continent.  This 
attitude  of  mind  explains  his  candor,  unclouded  by  egotism,  his  easy,  familiar 
manner  with  his  hearers  and  readers  without  loss  of  dignity,  his  command  of  the 
language  of  today  rather  than  of  the  language  of  other  ages  and  races.  It  never 
occurs  to  him,  apparently,  that  differences  of  station  are  of  any  account ;  he  thinks 
of  life  in  terms  of  character,  energy,  and  courage,  rather  than  in  terms  of  ancestry, 
fortune,  and  position.  If  a  man  is  a  man,  that  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  it 
for  Dr.  Hale.  That  this  man  should  have  his  chance  is  a  matter  of  course  in  this 
country,  and  that  everybody  should  help  him  is  simply  a  personal  application  of  a 
universal  truth.  Hence  the  "  Lend  a  Hand "  movement  and  the  long  list  of 
Dr.  Hale's  active  interests  in  his  fellows. 

Dr.  Hale  has  a  long  memory,  and  he  has  re-enforced  it  with  a  life-study  of 
history  in  non-political  affairs.  Most  men  write  history  in  a  magisterial  spirit  and 
manner;  Dr.  Hale  writes  always  as  if  he  were  making  a  record  of  neighboihood 
affairs.  He  knows  the  intimate,  habitual  life  of  older  America;  the  towns, 
people,  schools,  churches,  stage-coaches,  taverns.  He  is  one  of  those  travelers 
who  make  friends  of  their  companions  on  the  journey,  and  get  behind  the  hotels 
and  clubs. 

He  has  been  a  voluminous  writer,  using  his  pen  always  as  a  means  of  friendly 
speech  with  his  neighbors,  and  not  a  sacred  stylus  set  apart  to  a  special  service  in 
one  of  the  cultivated  dialects  of  the  one  great  language  of  humanity.  In  writing 
as  in  speaking  and  working.  Dr.  Hale  has  had  many  interests,  and  has  dealt  with 
them  simply,  directly,  and  with  wonderful  freshness  of  feeling.  Every  boy  knows 
the  "  Man  Without  a  Country,"  and  will  know  it  for  generations  to  come.  It  is  one 
of  the  original  documents  of  patriotism,  like  the  Declaration,  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech.  There  are  other  stories  from  the  same 
hand  that  will  live  long  because  they  are  so  unostentatiously  human.  Like  all 
writing  of  extreme  simplicity,  they  seem  so  obviously  true  and  so  much  a  part  of 
every-day  life  that  the  novice,  who  thinks  of  Symonds  when  the  word  culture  is 
pronounced  and  of  Pater  when  literature  is  spoken  of,  is  tempted  to  dismiss  them 
as  "  mere  journalism."  Dr.  Hale  has  a  journalist's  intuition  for  the  pictorial  and 
suggestive  quality  in  the  conditions  and  events  of  the  day,  and  a  quick  feeling  for 
history  in  the  making.  He  has  also  inventiveness,  humor,  and  De  Foe's  faculty  of 
treating  imaginary  and  even  improbable  situations  as  if  he  were  making  a  record 
of  fact.  Hence  the  freshness  of  his  methods  and  the  breadth  of  appeal  which 
his  best  short  stories  make  to  readers  of  every  grade  of  intelligence. 

"  Colonel  Clipsham's  Calendar,"  which  appears  in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook, 
in  the  series  of  twelve  representative  stories  by  American  writers,  is  an  entertaining 
example  of  his  skill  in  turning  the  ordinary  happenings  of  every-day  life  to  account 
for  the  uses  of  fiction.  By  a  slight  dislocation  of  the  routine  of  events  he  secures 
comic  effects  of  the  happiest  kind ;  and  his  quick  talent  turns  instinctively  to 
humorous  and  kindly  issues,  as  Poe's  turned  to  fantastic  or  tragic  ends.  Dr.  Hale 
is  pre-eminentiy  a  companionable  writer.  The  ease  of  the  openings  of  his  stories 
reminds  one  of  Colonel  Higginson's  advice  to  after-dinner  speakers  to  begin  with 
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some  remark  of  a  neighbor  at  the  table.     Dr.  Hale  starts  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  reader,  however  far  he  may  take  him  before  the  story  ends.  H.  W.  M. 


I. 

COLONEL  CLIPSHAM  led  a  curi- 
ous life,  but,  for  a  man  of  his  age, 
not  an  unpleasant  one.  His  pro- 
fessional duties  were  not  oppressive,  and 
he  had  entered  into  a  career  which  made 
it  almost  sure  that  they  would  never  be 
oppressive.  He  had  a  very  comfortable 
suite  of  rooms  in  his  sister's  house,  and 
always  breakfasted  with  her  family.  As 
will  be  seen,  they  did  not  often  expect 
him  at  dinner,  but  nieces  and  nephews, 
Sister  Prue  and  her  husband  Winter- 
green,  were  always  glad  if  he  did  look  in 
at  that  meal.  For  the  rest,  Clipsham 
was  a  general  favorite  in  Tarn  worth, 
where  he  lived,  and  if  there  were  not  a 
german  every  evening,  or  a  progressive 
euchre  party  on  his  list,  why,  there  was 
the  Thursday  Club  and  the  Whist  Club 
and  the  Chess  Club,  and  the  Union  and 
the  Association,  and  the  pretty  new 
room  of  the  Harvard  Club.  "  As  to 
that,"  said  Clipsham  truly,  if  you  had 
asked  him  how  he  spent  his  evenings,  "  I 
am  never  so  happy  as  I  am  with  a  novel 
or  with  the  newspaper  at  home."  But 
it  was  to  be  observed  that  he  seldom 
enjoyed  this  acme  of  his  happiness,  at  the 
top-notch  of  his  life's  tide. 

The  one  thing  of  which  Clipsham's 
friends  were  sure  was  this,  that  he  would 
never  go  into  public  life.  True,  he 
always  voted — he  even  voted  for  the 
school  committee,  which  most  of  the 
people  in  Tamworth  forgot  to  do.  But 
it  was  also  true  that  he  did  not  attend 
primary  meetings.  And  it  was  by  a  series 
of  rather  curious  circumstances  that  the 
public  was  led  to  place  that  confidence 
in  him  which  has  now  lifted  him  so  far  out 
of  the  run  of  machine-made  politics.  It 
IS  the  business  of  this  story  to  tell,  for 
the  first  time  so  far  as  I  know,  the  way 
those  circumstances  followed  each  other. 

Clipsham  was  a  man  of  iron  memory. 
And  this  was  not  all  pig-iron.  One 
might  say  steel  memory,  or  a  memory  of 
watch-springs,  if  we  understood  better 
than  we  do  the  action  of  the  mechanisn 
of  memory.  By  this  I  mean  that  he  rec- 
ollected what  are  called  little  things  at 
the  right  moment,  as  well  as  he  remem- 
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bered  the  big  things  all  along  his  life. 
He  remembered  that  the  national  debt 
was  $2,198,765,432.10  when  it  was  at 
that  precise  amount,  but  he  also  remem- 
bered that  he  had  told  the  washerwoman's 
boy  to  come  round  at  a  quarter  past 
eight  Friday  evening  and  he  would  give 
him  a  ticket  to  the  circus.  On  such  a 
combination,  of  what  I  call  the  pig-iron 
memory  and  what  I  call  the  watch-spring 
memory,  does  much  of  the  good  cheer 
and  success  of  a  happy  life  depend. 

But  on  a  fatal  day,  after  Clipsham  was 
thirty-three  years  old,  he  thought  he  for- 
got something.  I  do  not  myself  believe 
he  did.  If  he  did,  it  was  before  break- 
fast, when  no  one  ought  to  be  asked  to 
remember  anything — not  whether  Semir- 
amis  is  the  name  of  an  empress  or  a 
toadstool.  But  he  thought  he  forgot 
something.  And  so  it  was  that  he  went 
down  to  Mr.  Backup's  shop  and  bought 
this  calendar,  of  which  I  am  going  to  tell^ 
you  the  story. 

There  it  is.  He  gave  it  to  me  on  Jhe 
day  of  his  inauguration.  You  see  it  has 
the  days  of  the  week  on  one  scroll,  and 
the  days  of  the  month  on  another.  Then 
you  turn  this  cog  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  you  are  ready  for  thirty-one 
more  days,  if  there  be  so  many.  The 
only  defect  in  the  machine  is  that  you 
might  suppose  that  there  were  thirty-one 
days  in  February.  But,  as  Judge  Marshall 
said,  "  the  court  is  expected  to  know 
something." 

Now,  Clipsham  is  a  charming  public 
speaker.  He  tells  a  story  well — in  par- 
ticular, he  tells  with  great  "good  humor  a 
story  to  his  own  disadvantage.  He  re- 
members well — that  has  been  said.  He 
passes,  by  a  sudden  change — what  do 
singers  call  it,  modulation  ? — from  grave 
to  gay,  or  from  gay  to  grave.  Best  of 
all,  he  never  says  one  word  about  him- 
self. Then  he  never  pretends  that  he 
does  not  like  to  speak.  He  does  like  to 
speak.  A  man  would  be  an  ass  who  did 
not  like  to  speak,  if  he  spoke  as  well  as 
Clipsham  does.  He  makes  no  intro- 
ductions to  his  speech.  When  he  has 
done,  he  makes  no  "  conclusion."  Just 
when  you  are  hoping  he  will  say  more  he 
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sits  down.  And  he  never  makes  a  long 
speech.  These  are  all  sterling  qualities, 
and  they  are  not  often  united  in  one 
handsome,  graceful,  intelligent  young 
man  of  thirty-three. 

So  it  is  that  Clipsham  is  much  invited 
to  public  dinners.  As  for  that,  we  all 
are.  But  generally  the  invitation  is 
accompanied  with  a  request  that  in 
accepting  you  will  pay  for  your  ticket — 
a  dollar  and  a  half,  or  three  dollars,  or 
five,  or  ten — according  as  the  honored 
guest  of  the  evening  is  a  college  profes- 
sor, doctor  of  divinity,  an  agent  from 
Japan,  or  a  traveling  English  lecturer. 
Now,  as  most  of  us  can  bolt  our  modest 
dinner  of  mock  turtle,  fried  oysters, 
charlotte  russe,  and  coffee  at  any  eatine- 
house,  even  the  most  fussy,  noisy,  ana 
showy,  for  less  than  the  lowest  of  these 
prices,  our  invitations  are  not  so  attractive. 
To  Clipsham  the  invitation  always  came 
with  a  ticket  That  is  quite  a  different 
thing,  and  Clipsham,  who  was  in  a  good 
many  college  societies,  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  a  Cincinnatus  and  a  grand- 
son of  a  hero  of  Lundy's  Lane,  and  son 
of  the  man  who  stormed  Chapultepec 
and  held  the  block-house  at  Gannon's 
Three  Comers — Clipsham,  I  say,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  United  Guild  of 
Men  of  Letters,  and  of  the  Consolidated 
Sodality  of  Lovers  of  Art — Clipsham, 
whose  good  humor  and  good  fellowship 
had  related  him  to  pretty  much  all  the 
associations  in  Tamworth,  and  indeed 
in  that  whole  State,  found  that  he  was 
bidden  to  a  public  dinner  almost  every 
day.  Indeed,  sometimes  the  "  bids,"  as 
his  childish  nephews  called  them,  over- 
lapped each  other. 

This  was  the  reason  why  he  dined  so 
seldom  with  his  sister.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  the  reason  why  you  met 
him  so  seldom  at  a  restaurant  or  public 
table. 

You  would  generally  find  him  if  you 
went  upstairs  to  the  great  dining-room 
of  whichever  Delmonico  or  Wormley  or 
Parker  or  Young  of  Tamworth  happened 
on  that  day  to  entertain  the  **  Soul  of  the 
Soldiery,"  or  the  "  Brothers  in  Ad- 
versity," or  the  "  Nu  Kappa  Omega,"  or 
whatever  sodality  happened  to  be  holding 
its  annual  dinner.  And  if  you  looked 
in  at  the  right  moment,  Clipsham  would 


be  making  a  speech,  and  a  very  good 
speech,  too. 

II. 

Clipsham's  little  niece,  Gertrude,  is 
the  first  heroine  of  this  story.  And  it 
is  on  her  that  the  plot  turns,  more  than 
on  Elinor  May,  who  is  the  other  heroine. 
Gertrude  has  the  run  of  the  house,  but 
never  ought  to  go  to  her  uncle's  room 
unless  he  asks  her.  And  this  Gertrude 
knows  perfectly  well. 

But  on  this  day  of  which  I  speak, 
some  impulse  of  Satan,  as  the  old  indict- 
ments would  tell  you,  and  Dr.  Watts 
would  confirm  them,  led  Gertrude  into 
the  "study,"  as/ the  room  was  called. 
The  same  Manichean  divinity,  whose 
name  begins  with  S,  but  shall  not  be 
mentioned  again,  moved  her  to  take 
down  the  calendar  mentioned  before,  and 
to  try  the  screws.  She  twirled  them  this 
way,  she  twirled  them  that.  Of  a  sudden 
she  heard  Kate  Connor,  the  girl  who 
made  the  beds. 

Gertrude  feared  detection.  She  hung 
up  the  calendar  hastily  and  fled.  But, 
alas  1  she  left  M,  which  stands  for  Mon- 
.  day,  and  1 0,  which  stands  for  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month,  both  one  notch  too 
high.  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  and  the  rest  all 
followed  M.,  and  the  engagements  for 
the  month  were  all  set  one  day  wrong. 

Kate  Connor  did  not  in  fact  enter  the 
room.  But  guilty  Gertrude  thought  she 
would,  and  the  result  was  the  same. 
Gertrude  was  called  by  her  mother,  be- 
fore she  had  any  chance  to  go  back 
again,  and  was  made  ready  for  a  tennis 
party  at  Mrs.  Fisher's.  And  now  it  is 
that,  strictly  speaking,  this  story  begins. 

George  Clipsham  came  home  to  dress 
for  dinner.  He  stopped  a  moment,  and 
took  down  the  cyclopaedia  to  look  at  the 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington. 
For  he  had  been  turning  over  a  speech 
which  he  was  to  make  at  a  Grand  Army 
gathering,  and  he  remembered  that 
Plunkett's  mother  was  a  Stark.  He 
wanted  to  make  a  good  allusion  to  Molly 
Stark  and  her  widowhood.  But  as  he 
passed  his  desk  he  took  the  fatal  calen- 
dar, which  guilty  Gertrude  had  not  had 
time  to  hang  on  its  peg.  Clipsham  hung 
it  up  without  a  thought,  but  did  look  to 
see,  to  his  amazement,  that  the  Grand 
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Army  dinner  was  done  and  gone  yester- 
day. The  calendar  said  he  was  to  dine 
with  the  graduates  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve College  to-day.  "  Lucky  I  did  not 
fire  the  battle  of  Bennington  at  them," 
said  Clipsham  to  himself,  "  but  what  will 
Plunkett  say  ?" 

The  truth  was  that  Clipsham  had  this 
dreadful  cold  which  you  all  had.  And 
just  as  you  and  I  determined  that  we 
would  go  to  Florida  another  winter  if  our 
lives  Were  spared,  Clipsham  had  deter- 
mined. Handkerchiefs  ? — he  was  bank- 
rupt in  buying  them.  Hearing  ?t— he  had 
been  stone-deaf  all  the  week.  He  did 
not  cough  very  badly,,  but  the  cold  was 
just  on  the  juncture  of  the  pharynx  with 
the  larynx,  where  it  is  uncomfortable  to 
have  it.  He  had  stayed  at  home  the  day 
before  and  nursed  it— glycerine  and 
whisky,  taken  with  a  very  small  spoon, 
was  his  remedy — and  he  had  persuaded 
himself  that  he  could  go  out  to-day. 

To  tell  the  whole  truth,  his  sister  Prue 
had  had  pea-soup  and  salt  codfish  for 
dinner  yesterday,  and  the  children  had 
been  very  noisy.  Clipsham  had  deter- 
mined to  change  the  scene.  So  he  had 
determined  to  dine  with  the  Grand  Army 
to-day,  and  now  the  calendar  said  the 
Grand  Army  dinner  was  "done  and 
gone."  "  Well,"  said  Clipsham  to  him- 
self, "  I  could  not  have  spoken  aloud 
anyway.  And  I  should  not  have  heard 
a  word  they  said.  Western  Reserve  it 
is  to-day.  Lucky  I  looked."  And  he 
went  on  with  his  dressing,  and  thought 
over  some  old  Harvard  stories  which 
would  do  to  tell  to  the  Western  Reserve 
graduates. 

As  he  went  out,  furred  and  even 
veiled,  and  with  those  horrid  arctics  on 
which  made  him  limp  with  pain,  Prue 
met  him  at  the  door. 

"  Dear  George,  you  are  not  going  out 
with  that  dreadful  cough  ?  Why,  I  was 
sure  of  you.  I  have  asked  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  and  the  Pryces  to  meet  you,  and 
I  have  such  a  lovely  pair  of  canvas- 
backs." 

George  intimated  that  he  didn't  hear. 

Prue  shouted  her  bill  of  fare,  physical 
and  metaphysical,  into  his  ear. 

George  was  sorry.  But  he  was  all 
ready,  and  to  the  hotel  dinner  he  went, 
and    left   those    canvas-backs    behind. 


Prue's  would  be  warm,  alas !  and  at  the 
Hotel  Jefferson — that  was  more  doubtful. 

in. 

The  waiters  all  know  George  to  a  man, 
and  he  was  shown  to  the  reception  parlor 
instantly.  The  reader  understands  what 
George  did  not — why  a  third  of  the 
guests  were  in  uniform.  Of  course  they 
were,  for  it  was  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  But  George,  who  thought  it 
was  the  Western  Reserve  dinner,  was 
surprised  that  the  college  men  wanted  to 
bring  out  their  old  blue  frocks  and 
bright  buttons.  "  But  that  was  all  right," 
he  said,  "if  they  chose  to."  Oddly 
enough,  his  friend.  Colonel  Plunkett,  was 
receiving  the  guests,  and  Clipsham 
slipped  into  his  hand  the  note  of  apology 
he  had  written.  Plunkett  slipped  it  into 
the  little  pocket  of  his  uniform  coat,  and 
found  it  there  two  years  afterwards,  when 
he  dressed  for  the  same  anniversary 
again.  Clipsham  mumbled  an  apology 
to  Plunkett,  which,  almost  of  course, 
Plunkett,  in  shaking  hands  with  half  the 
soldiers  in  the  State,  did  not  hear. 

Clipsham  is  a  bright  man,  and  one 
would  have  said  that  he  would  have 
caught  the  thread  of  the  occasion  earlier 
than  he  did.  But  he  did  not  hear  one 
word  in  five  that  any  one  said.  As  for 
the  uniforms,  all  the  world  knows  that 
five-sixths  of  the  college  men  of  the  West 
served  in  the  war.  Besides,  they  had 
introduced  Clipsham  to  Professor 
Schmidgruber,  who  had  just  arrived,  as 
the  agent  from  the  Government  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  to  study  Western  education. 
Clipsham  was  interested  in  the  savant, 
and  they  talked  very  earnestly,  the  savant 
speaking  directly  into  Clipsham's  ear. 

So  it  was  that,  when  Clipsham  got  a 
card  at  the  dinner-table  from  Plunkett, 
who  was  presiding,  which  said,  "  You 
next,"  he  knew  that  now  was  his  turn  to 
speak,  without  having  known  much  of 
what  had  been  said  before  him. 

And  a  very  good  speech  it  was.  Not 
one  word  about  the  war,  nor  the  bird  of 
freedom,  nor  the  American  soldier,  nor 
Molly  Stark,  as  there  would  have  been 
had  Clipsham  understood  the  truth, 
that  he  was  speaking  to  a  Grand  Army 
post.  Instead  of  this  he  spoke,  with 
serious  feeling,  on  the  work  which  edu- 
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cated  men  can  render  in  any  community. 
What  he  had  been  saying  to  the  German 
he  now  said  aloud.  There  is  the  secret 
of  a  good  speech.  He  spoke  to  the  men 
before  him  as  if  they  were  all  scholars,  all 
men  of  conscience,  and  all  leaders  in  the 
villages  or  towns  where  they  lived.  He 
told  some  good  stories,  he  made  some 
good  jokes,  but  his  speech  was  not  in 
the  least  commonplace,  and  it  ended  with 
a  very  serious  pledge  as  to  the  duty  they 
would  all  do  to  their  country. 

It  was  received  rapturously — yes, 
wildly.  Indeed,  as  the  reader  will  under- 
stand, it  was  better  received  than  it 
would  have  been  by  the  graduates  whom 
Clipham  thought  he  was  addressing. 
Every  one  of  these  good  fellows  was 
pleased  that  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished men  of  letters  in  Tamworth  spoke 
to  him  as  an  equal  with  equals.  They 
had  only  too  much  of  soldier-talk,  and 
were  glad  to  hear  something  sung  or  said 
to  another  tune.  Clipsham  had  gone 
deeper  down  than  the  average  and  com- 
monplace, as  he  was  apt  to  do. 

Now  you  would  say  that,  before  he 
left  the  hotel,  he  Would  have  found  out 
his  mistake,  or  that,  at  all  events,  he 
would  have  understood  it  from  the  news- 
papers next  morning.  But  there  you  are 
quite  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  he  only 
stayed  "  to  listen  to  two  more  speeches," 
as  he  said.  For  it  did  not  seem  cour- 
teous to  go  away  the  moment  he  had  him- 
self spoken.  In  fact,  he  .did  not  hear 
one  word  of  either  of  them.  As  for  the 
newspapers,  Clipsham  generally  looked 
at  them,  though 'not  always.  He  never 
looked,  however,  at  what  the  reporters 
called  their  "  sketches  "  of  his  speeches. 
"  Why  should  I  make  myself  miserable  ?*' 
said  Clipsham.  "  Nobody  else  reads  the 
things,  and  why  should  I  ?"  If  he  had 
stayed  long  at  his  office  next  morning, 
or  looked  in  at  the  club,  he  might  have 
found  that  his  calendar  was  all  wrong. 
But  instead  of  this  he  took  Dr.  Schmid- 
gruber  to  examine  the  high  school,  so  he 
remained  quite  sure  that  he  had  spoken 
to  the  college  men  the  night  before,  and 
that  to-night  he  was  to  speak  to  the  car- 
riage-builders. In  fact,  as  the  reader 
knows,  he  would  meet  the  college  men, 
and  the  carriage-builders'  night  would 
not  come  till  to-morrow. 


And  it  all  happened  just  as  before, 
as  it  says  in  the  Arabian  Nights  and  in 
Grimm's  fairy  tales.  Only  this  time 
Clipsham  sat  at  the  cross  table,  because 
he  was  to  respond  for  Harvard  and  was 
among  the  more  distinguished  guests. 
But  little  did  the  poor  fellow  know 
what  he  was  to  respond  for.  He  did 
know  that  the  Carriage-Builders'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  country  brings  together  a 
remarkable  body  of  men.  He  had  dined 
with  them  a  year  or  two  before.  Their 
business  requires  an  interest  in  design,  a 
knowledge  of  the  physical  structure  of 
the  world,  an  acquaintance  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  all  combined 
with  remarkable  tact  and  promptness. 
Observe  that  carriage-builders,  like  rail- 
road men,  are  always  trying  to  annihilate 
time,  or  to  give  us  more  of  it,  which  is 
the  same  thing. 

"Ye  shall  become  as  gods, — transcendent 
fate  I" 

So  Clipsham  knew  he  was  to  speak  to 
a  bright  set.  In  point  of  fact,  he  did 
speak  to  the  triennial  gathering  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege, one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of 
the  Western  universities.  And  he  told 
them  things  which  it  was  very  good 
for  them  to  hear,  but  which  people 
did  not  very  often  tell  them  at  these 
meetings.  He  told  them  that  man  is 
man,  because  he  can  control  matter  by 
spirit — that  this  shows  that  he  is  a 
child  of  God.  He  told  them  that  the 
child  of  God  works  with  God,  and  that 
here  is  the  difference  between  work  and 
labor;  that  work  elevates  man,  while 
labor  fatigues  man.  He  charged  them 
to  see  that  the  men  whom  they  employed 
should  not  be  mere  laborers,  but  should 
become  fellow-workmen  with  God.  He 
said  they  might  rest  from  their  labors, 
but  that  their  works  must  always  follow 
them.  And  he  said  very  seriously  that 
this  was  no  matter  of  book-learning,  that 
they  would  not  find  it  in  Seneca  and 
Aristotle,  but  that  they  would  find  it  in 
proportion  as  they  were  men  of  honor 
and  truth,  as  they  forgot  themselves 
and  consecrated  their  workshops  into 
temples. 

Then  he  sat  down,  and,  just  as  it  was 
the  night  before,  the  speech  was  received 
with  cheers.     The  truth  is  that,  at  any 
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such  college  gathering  in  America,  the 
men  are  only  playing  at  being  men  of 
letters.  Every  man  of  us  is  a  workman, 
or  ought  to  be  ashamed  if  he  is  not.  As 
for  poor  Clipsham,  the  nervous  excite- 
ment of  speaking  brought  on  a  fit  of 
coughing,  and  he  had  to  excuse  himself 
and  go  home. 

He  soaked  his  feet  in  hot  water  with 
mustard,  put  a  porous  plaster  on  his 
chest,  and  went  to  bed  with  a  lump  of 
sugar  by  his  side  on  which  he  had 
dropped  Ayer*s  Cherry  Pectoral.  But 
he  slept  all  night,  and  did  not  need  the 
sugar. 

Four  days  went  on  in  this  way,  with 
four  different  dinners.  Nobody  told 
Clipsham  he  was  all  wrong,  because 
nobody  knew.  On  the  other  hand, 
everybody  thought  he  was  all  right,  and 
said  he  had  never  made  such  good 
speeches  in  his  life.  The  next  night  he 
really  went  to  the  Carriage-Builders'  din- 
ner. But  he  thought  he  was  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chautauquan 
Literary  Circle.  That  is  to  say,  he 
thought  he  was  speaking  to  a  large 
company  of  people  who,  in  the  midst  of 
every  sort  of  daily  occupation,  read 
regularly  in  a  systematic  course.  So 
in  fact  he  was.  And  the  carriage-build- 
ers liked  his  speech  all  the  better  that 
he  made  no  pretense,  as  they  said  any 
other  lawyer  would  have  done,  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  business.  He  said 
nothing  about  varnish,  or  the  strength  of 
ash,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  he 
did  not  once  allude  to  the  hub  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  wheel  of  time,  the  chariot  of 
the  sun,  or  Dr.  Holmes's  One-Hoss  Shay, 
which  had  been  worked  to  death  at  their 
celebrations. 

IV. 
The  two  other  dinners  on  the  calendar 
that  week  were  at  the  joint  anniversary 
of  the  Chautauquan  Circles,  as  has  been 
said,  and  at  the  anniversary  of  the  trus- 
tees of  a  fund  left  for  the  education  of  that 
sub-tribe  of  Ojibwas  whom  the  first  set- 
tlers had  found  fishing  on  the  point 
which  makes  Tamworth  harbor.  These 
Ojibwas  had  long  since  gone  where  other 
Ojibwas,  I  fear,  are  going.  But  the  fund 
remained,  as  funds  will,  to  curse  the 
descendants  of  the  trustees.     And  the 


only  way  which  had  been  devised  to  use 
up  the  annual  interest  was  to  have  the 
trustees  dine  together,  with  such  of  their 
friends  as  wished  to  meet  them,  after 
they  had  chosen  themselves  again  into 
office  at  their  annual  meeting.  At  the 
Chautauquan  dinner,  accordingly,  Clip- 
sham went  rather  carefully  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  movements  of  American 
emigration,  and  the  elements  which  have 
contributed  to  the  making  up  of  Ameri- 
can civilization.  This  was  on  Friday, 
and  all  through  the  week  Clipsham  had 
never  forgotton  the  day  of  the  week, 
although  that  mischievous  Gertrude  had 
thrown  him  out  in  the  use  he  made  of 
the  several  days  as  they  came.  Mean- 
while his  cold  grew  no  better.  His 
deafness  grew  upon  him,  and  he  sent  for 
the  doctor.  The  doctor  told  him  he 
must  stay  at  home.  Clipsham  said  he 
could  well  do  that,  that  for  once  there 
was  no  evening  engagement,  and  he 
looked  up  the  serial  called  **  My  Friend 
the  Boss,"  which  he  was  reading,  which 
was  full  of  allusions  to  his  Tamworth 
friends.  Little  did  he  think,  as  he  dis- 
cussed the  side-bone  of  the  nice  turkey 
his  sister  Prue  had  provided,  that  the 
trustees' dinner  was  cooling  while  they 
awaited  his  arrival  at  the  Hotel  Jeffer- 
son. The  truth  was  that  they  were 
entitled  to  that  excuse  which  he  wrote 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  to  Colonel 
Plunkett,  and  which  Plunkett  still  had, 
unread,  in  the  handkerchief  pocket  of 
his  dress  uniform. 

But  all  the  staying  at  home  over  Sun- 
day, and  all  the  whisky  and  glycerine, 
and  all  the  cherry  pectoral  which  could 
be  administered  did  Clipsham  no  good, 
and  on  Monday  morning  he  asked  the 
doctor  if  a  change  of  air  would  not  help 
him.  The  doctor  said  of  course  it  would. 
It  was  clear  it  would  not  harm  him,  for 
he  was  past  much  harming.  He  was 
deaf  as  a  post,  his  nose  and  throat  and 
all  the  passages  to  them  were  inflamed 
and  red  with  the  inflammation,  his  eyes 
were  drooping  with  watering,  and  he 
said  he  was  as  stupid  as  an  owl.  The 
doctor  gave  his  permission  for  a  journey 
to  Colorado.  Clipsham  looked  on  his 
calendar,  and  with  his  pencil  marked  off 
all  the  dinner-parties,  and  wrote  letters  of 
excuse  for  the  next  three  weeks.     But 
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there  was  one  engagement  he  could  not 
manage  so  easily,  for  here  his  conscience 
pricked  him. 

It  was  the  city  election.  Clipsham 
knew  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  he  had 
not  done  his  duty  in  this  affair.  He 
had  not  gone  to  one  meeting  where  his 
friend  Gordon  had  summoned  him,  to 
obtain  a  competent,  non-partisan  school 
committee.  He  was  afraid  there  was  a 
"job"  at  the  almshouse,  and  he  had 
not  looked  into  that.  He  distrusted 
the  reigning  mayor,  yet  he  had  not  lifted 
a  finger  to  dethrone  him.  Now,  if  he 
went  to  Colorado,  he  should  be  away  on 
election  day,  and  should  not  give  even 
one  vote  against  the  rascals,  and  one  in 
favor  of  honest  men. 

But  Clipsham  did  so  wish  to  go  to 
Colorado  I  He  had  promised  his  cousin 
Lucy  that  he  would  visit  her  on  the  way 
— and  she  wrote  such  a  pretty  letter  1 

Clipsham  compromised  with  himself. 
He  would  go  to  Colorado  because  he 
wanted  to — and  his  cold  was  so  bad. 
But  he  saw  oh  the  calendar  that  on  Mon- 
day night  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  Good  Government. at  the 
Mechanics'  Hall.  He  knew  who  called 
this  meeting,  and  that  it  was  in  the  right 
interest.  John  Fisher  and  all  the  rest 
had  signed  the  call.  He  would  go  to 
that  meeting.  That  would  show  which 
side  he  was  on.  He  would  not  go  on 
the  noon  train ;  he  would  wait  until  the 
evening  train,  which  went  at  9:30.  And 
his  presence  there  would,  in  practice, 
show  his  colors  as  well  as  if  he  stayed  in 
Tamworth  nine  whole  days,  sneezing  and 
coughing,  to  vote  at  the  end  of  them. 

Indeed,  he  might  be  in  his  coffin  if  he 
stayed,  and  a  man  cannot  vote  when  he 
is  in  his  coffin. 

So,  when  Monday  came,  Clipsham  sent 
his  trunk  to  the  train,  ordered  a  carriage 
for  himself  an  hour  before  the  train 
started,  and  went  down  to  the  hall.  The 
truth  was  that  the  citizens'  meeting  was 
not  to  take  place  until  the  next  night. 
But  Gertrude  had  changed  all  that,  and 
Clipsham  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  the 
large  hall  was  not  lighted.  However,  the 
smaller  hall  was.  An  assiduous  gentle- 
man whom  he  did  not  know,  who  had 
been  drinking  more  than  was  good  for 
him,  asked  him  in  ;  and  Clipsham,  regret- 


ting that  the  friends  of  order  made  so 
poor  a  show,  went  in.  As  has  been  said, 
he  was  not  used  to  primary  meetings. 
Once  in,  it  was  like  all  other  meetings, 
though  not  very  large.  There  were  two 
hundred  men  there,  of  whom  he  did  not 
recognize  three.  The  president  was  a 
man  who  had  once  tried  to  sell  him  a 
horse.  The  mayor  was  making  a  speech, 
and  Clipsham  supposed  from  this  that 
that  officer  had  been  frightened,  and  was 
trying  to  "  get  good,"  as  the  children  say. 
But  whether  he  knew  them  or  not,  they 
knew  him.  Three  or  four  showily 
dressed  men  met  him  and  led  him  to  a 
front  seat,  and  expressed  their  pleasure 
at  his  presence.  In  a  moment  after,  the 
mayor's  motion  was  carried,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  sent  out — nominated  from  a 
list  which  had  been  prepared  in  his  office 
that  afternoon — to  suggest  a  ticket  for 
aldermen. 

Then  it  was  that  another  man,  who 
also  had  been  drinking  more  than  was 
good  for  him,  arose  and  said  that  they 
were  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  gen- 
tleman whom  they  had  often  heard  in 
public,  and  who  was  known  to  be  inter- 
ested in  all  public  affairs,  and  that  he  ' 
hoped  Mr.  Clipsham  would  address  them 
on  the  great  issues  before  them  ;  and  all 
the  people  shouted,  "Clipsham,  Clip- 
sham I"  Why  he  was  there  the  leaders 
wondered,  but  they  supposed,  in  their 
low  way,  that  he  had  quarreled  with  John 
Fisher  and  his  set,  and  had  come  over  to 
them  to  see  what  they  would  give  him. 

The  truth  was,  as  the  reader  sees,  that 
he  had  come  to  a  meeting  which  was  one 
day  earlier  than  the  meeting  which  he 
had  meant  to  come  to. 

Clipsham  himself  did  not  hear  the  man 
who  spoke,  and  did  not  know  what  they 
were  shouting  at.  But  when  another 
man  came  to  lead  him  to  the  platform 
he  knew  what  that  meant,  and  he  stepped 
up  and  sailed  in.  And  a  capital  speech 
he  made.  It  was  that  speech  which  put 
him  into  what  peoplQ  call  public  life. 
For  my  part,  I  think  he  had  been  in  very 
public  life  before.  He  was  pleased  at 
being  called  upon  so  early;  he  was 
pleased  at  being  recognized  as  in  some 
sort  a  leader ;  and  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  mounted  the  steps,  that  this  was  what 
he  had  come  for,  and  that,  if  they  wanted 
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him  to  lead,  he  had  better  lead.  .He  did 
not  quite  know  what  to  do  or  say  about 
the  mayor.  For  here  was  the  mayor  at 
his  side.  If  he  had  repented  of  the 
dirty  job  he  had  been  in,  Clipsham 
thought,  he  would  let  him  off ;  and  he 
did.  But  he  did  not  let  off  anybody  else 
in  that  meeting.  He  exposed,  from 
cellar  to  cupola,  the  disgraceful  jobs 
about  building  the  new  school-house 
opposite  Prue  Wintergreen's  house,  and 
the  unkind  audience  howled  with  delight 
as  they  saw  Alderman  Bob  Lyon  and 
Councilman  Bill  Stuggs  held  up  under 
Clipsham's  pitiless  ridicule.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  had  led  him  to  his  stand, 
and  the  other  was  secretary  of  the  meet- 
ing; but  this  Clipsham  did  not  know. 
Clipsham  could  see  that  the  assembly  was 
a  low-lived  set,  and  mad  enough  was  he 
with  Fisher  and  the  rest  who  had  signed 
the  call  and  then  stayed  comfortably  at 
home.  So,  after  dissecting  every  nasty 
job  which  his  hearers  had  been  engaged 
in  for  five  years,  he  closed  with  a  really 
eloquent  denunciation  of  the  indifference 
of  educated  men  and  holders  of  property 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
city.  His  own  conscience  pricked  him, 
as  has  been  said,  and  he  spoke  all  the 
better  for  that  The  closing  passage, 
where  he  describes  the  rich  manufac- 
turer, who  could  not  sign  his  name  if  the 
public  schools  had  not  taught  him,  and 
could  not  squeeze  on  a  pay-roll  if  the 
public  school  had  not  taught  him,  yet 
who,  when  he  is  rich  and  prosperous,  will 
not  go  to  a  meeting  which  cares  for  the 
schools,  and  does  not  know  a  school- 
master when  he  meets  him  in  the  streets, 
has  gone  into  the  reading-books ;  and  if 
you  will  go  to  the  graduating  exercises 
of  the  Lavinia  Academy,  you  may  hear 
it  spoken. 

Well,  that  one  fellow  held  that  angry 
assembly  by  the  mere  force  of  audacity 
and  truth,  and  they  did  not  even  remem- 
ber that  they  could  pelt  him  to  death 
with  their  private-  gin-bottles  and  other 
"  pocket  pistols."  When  he  had  finished 
his  speech,  he  did  not  wait  to  hear 
what  followed.  He  did  not  care  to  hear 
the  hisses  nor  curses.  He  did  see  the 
scowls,  but  he  had  not  supposed  that 
everybody  would  like  his  speech.  He 
bowed  himself  away  from  the  hall,  and 


in  half  an  hour  he  was  asleep  in  his 
berth  as  his  train  started  for  the  West. 

By  great  good  luck  it  happened  that 
the  chief  shorthand  man  of  a  newspaper 
unfriendly  to  the  crew  had  been  sent 
to  **  do  "  the  meeting.  It  was  supposed 
that  a  square  or  two  of  "  matter  "  would 
be  all  the  result  of  his  probing  such  an 
ulcer.  But  he  caught  the  position  in 
an  instant.  He  wrote  down  every  word 
of  Clipsham's  speech,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing Tamworth  and  the  State  had  it  all. 
Such  headlines  I 

BILL'STUGGS   ENLIGHTENED! 

A  Lively  Caucus ! 

A  CITIZEN'S    PROTEST  1 

LIGHT    IN    DARK   PLACES! 

And  the  public  soon  knew  that,  for  once, 
the  little  coterie  which  had  *>  run  "  Tam- 
worth for  some  years  had  been  told  the 
truth  by  one  modest,  quiet  gentleman, 
who  had  no  ax  to  grind,  and  no  ring 
behind  him. 

That  man  was  Clipsham.  While  he 
was  doing  the  mountains  and  canons  of 
Colorado,  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  it  himself,  events  were  making  him 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  State.  So 
soon  as  there  was  a  chance,  the  friends 
of  good  government  put  him  in  nomina- 
tion for  Governor — and  Governor  he  was 
chosen.  He  will  be  Governor  till  he 
wishes  to  go  to  the  United  States  SenatjB. 

V. 

"  But  who  was  Elinor  May  ?"  asks  my 
kind  reader,  Emma,  who  has  followed 
this  little  story  with  the  faithfulness 
which  has  given  a  charm  to  oth^r  stories, 
and  who  remembers  something  said  in 
the  beginning  about  the  heroine.  My 
dear  Emma,  can  there  be  no  story  with- 
out a  wedding  at  the  end  ?  No,  there 
cannot  be,  if  the  story  is  quite  perfect. 
So  you  shall  hear  who  Elinor  May  was, 
for  it  belongs  to  the  calendar  also,  and 
can  be  told  in  a  few  words. 

So  soon  as  Clipsham  had  determined 
to  go  to  Colorado,  the  doctor  asked 
him  if  he  should  stop'  in  St.  Louis.  He 
said  he  certainly  should.  Then  the 
doctor  told  him  that  he  must  call  on 
some  friend  of  his  named  Day,  and 
gave  him  the  address.  The  doctor  took 
a  card  and  wrote  on  it,  "Col.  George 
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Clipsham,  introduced  by  Dr.  Jones." 
Clipsham  was  lying  on  a  long  extension 
chair,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  Zuiii 
blanket,  and  he  asked  the  doctor  to  put 
down  the  name  and  street  on  this  fatal 
calendar;  and  there  the  doctor  put  it, 
just  as  Clipsham  bade  him.  Before 
Clipsham  started  upon  his  journey,  he 
copied  all  the  lines  from  his  calendar 
into  his  pocketbook.  There  *  was  not 
much,  and  he  did  not  look  at  the  dates. 
They  came  thus : 

M.    Speak  at  Caucus. 
Tu.  Stop  over  at  Aunt  Lucy's. 
W.  Day,  999  Olive  Street    (This  in  the 
doctor's  writing.) 

But  Clipsham  never  noticed  that  the 
dates  were  wrong.  He  copied  the  en- 
tries into  his  own  note-book ;  and  thus 
it  happened,  as  we  say,  that  many  pleas- 
ant things  followed.  Elinor  and  George 
do  not  think  anything  "happened." 
They  think  it  was  all  made  in  heaven. 
This  I  know — that  they  had  that  mis- 
chievous Gertrude  for  their  only  brides- 
maid. 

For  so  it  was  that,  on  the  evening 
when  Clipsham  meant  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Day  in  St.  Louis,  he  was  in  Chicago. 
He  looked  at  his  diary,  and  he  found 
this  entry.  "  How  queer  it  is !"  said 
he.  "  I  thought  Jones  said  these  peo- 
ple lived  in  St.  Louis  "— ^as  indeed  Dr^ 
Jones  did.  But  Clipsham  had  formed 
this  notion  that  his  memory  was  failing, 
so  he  consulted  the  hotel  clerk  as  to  how 
he  should  find  the  street.  The  clerk 
never  heard  of  it,  but  saw  in  a  moment 
that  it  should  be  Ohio  Street,  and  that 
Clipsham  had  copied  it  wrong.  Clipsham 
went  to  No.  999,  as  he  thought  he  had 
been' bidden.  Here  he  sent  in  the  card : 
"  Col.  George  Clipsham,  introduced  by 
Dr.  Jones."  After  a  moment's  delay 
he  was  admitted,  and  a  very  charming 
lady  came  forward  to  meet  him.  Clip- 
sham bowed,  and  said  she  was  very 
kind  to  be  so  informal  and  to  permit 
him  to  be,  but  he  was  a  traveler,  and 
had  but  one  night  in  Chicago ;  and  then 
he  was  presented  to  Elinor,  and  I  think 
the  whole  thing  was  pretty  much  finished 
then,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned — and 
so  would  you,  if  you  knew  Elinor  Clip- 
sham as  well  as  I  do.  Then  there  was 
a  little  inquiry  about  Dr.   Jones.     But 


that  did  not  come  out  very  well.  In  the 
first  place,  Clipsham  did  not  hear  very 
well.  In  the  second  place,  he  was  a  good 
deal  preoccupied  with  Elinor.  In  the 
third  place,  the  Dr.  Jones  he  was  talking 
about  was  the  leading  physician  of  Tam- 
worth,  and  the  Dr.  Jones  they  were  ask- 
ing about  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  presi- 
dent of  the  theological  seminary  at  New 
Berea.  But  she  was  well-bred  ;  she  saw 
there  was  some  mistake,  and  she  let  it 
pass. 

A  very  pleasant  evening  Clipsham 
had.  It  proved  that  he  heard  Miss  Eli- 
nor much  better  than  he  had  heard  any- 
body for  a  fortnight.  The  journey  had 
been  of  use  already.  Then  they  fell  to 
singingduets,evenon  this  slight  acquaint- 
ance. She  plays  a  charming  accom- 
paniment, and  he  sings  admirably  when 
he  has  no  cold.  She  was  tolerant  that 
evening,  though  his  voice  was  all  wrong. 
Then,  when  her  father  came  in,  it  proved 
that  they  were  all  going  to  Colorado 
Springs  on  the  next  day  but  one ;  and 
so  it  was  very  easy  for  Clipsham  to 
make  up  his  mind  that  he  had  business 
which  would  keep  him  over  a  day  in 
Chicago.  Although  he  did  not  tell  them 
so,  he  made  his  resolution  to  stay  before 
he  left  the  house. 

When  he  had  gone  away,  Elinor's 
mother  said  she  pitied  him,  because  he 
had  such  a  horrid  cold.  "  But,  Mamma," 
said  Elinor,  "  did  you  ever  know  a  cold 
make  a  man  say  *  Day '  instead  of  *  May '  ? 
He  kept  calling  you  Mrs.  Day." 

Mrs.  May  had  not  observed  this.  But 
it  was  even  so.  As  for  Clipsham,  when 
he  met  them  at  the  train,  and  took  his 
seat  with  them  in  the  same  Pullman,  he 
was  no  such  fool  but  that  he  could  see 
that  their  seats  were  taken  for  Mrs.  May, 
Mr.  May,  and  Miss  May.  But  then  he 
supposed  the  P.  P.  C.  man  had  written 
this  wrong.  When,  however,  the  name^ 
which  they  had  themselves  put  on  the 
books  with  which  they  traveled  proved 
to  be  May,  Clipsham  gave  up  his  con- 
viction that  he  knew  their  names  better 
than  they  did.  As  he  went  on,  indeed, 
he  began  to  be  wondering  whether  he 
could  not  persuade  Miss  Elinor  to  change 
hers.  He  was  very  soon  on  that  plane 
of  conversation  where  he  called  her 
"  Miss  Elinor." 
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Yes,  a  Pullman  is  a  very  nice  place 
when  the  company  is  good.  They  sang 
in  the  twilight,  for  Clipsham's  voice  im- 
proved very  fast,  and  his  hearing  gained 
so  that  he  could  hear  Miss  Elinor,  even 
when  she  spoke  in  very  low  tones,  of 
experiences  of  hers  which  she  would  not 
care  to  have  that  Russian  merchant 
hear,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Alaska, 
The  Pullman  people  had  not  then  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  have  a  piano  in  the 
car  between  the  saloon  and  the  smoking- 
room.  But  these  two  people  found  that 
they  could  sing  without  any  accom- 
paniment At  the  stations  Clipsham 
always  managed  to  bring  in  something ; 
if  there  were  no  flowers  there  were  queer 
crullers,  or  if  there  were  no  crullers 
there  were  fossils.  Sometimes  there  was 
half  an  hour's  detention,  and  then  he  and 
Miss  May  would  have  a  good,  brisk, 
constitutional  walk  together. 

Now  Clipsham  had  mining  interests 
in  Colorado,  and  Mr.  May  had  smelting 
interests.  And  while  Mr.  May  attended 
to  the  smelting.  Colonel  Clipsham  would 
wait  with  them.  And  while  Clipsham 
inquired  about  the  mining,  the  Mays 
were  not  far  away.  And  the  "  Garden 
of  the  Gods  "  was  more  divine  than 
ever,  when  they  dismissed  the  carriage 
one  evening,  and  under  the  moonlight 
walked  home  together,  while  those  old 
divinities  looked  down,  in  still  approval 
of  what  these  younger  people  said  and 
did.  Altogether,  the  journey  out,  and 
the  journey  there,  and  the  journey  home, 
were  charming.  Clipsham  never  received 
one  newspaper  all  the  time,  and  he  did 
not  dream  that  he  was  growing  famous. 
As  for  the  Mays,  they  never  asked  nor 
cared  whether  he  was  a  public  man  or 
a  private  man.  It  was  enough  for  them 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones  had  recom- 
mended him.  Nay,  they  did  not  long 
think  of  that     For,  give  him  a  chance. 


George  Clipsham  is  anywhere  his  best 
recommendation.  He  is  a  modest  man, 
but  you  cannot  be  with  him  a  day  with- 
out seeing  that  he  is  a  brave,  quiet,  true, 
Christian  gentleman.  He  thinks  very 
little  of  himself,  but  is  glad — nay,  eager — 
if  he  can,  to  make  other  people  happy 
and  good,  and  to  serve  the  world  where 
he  has  a  chance  to  serve  it 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been 
better  or  brighter  or  more  happy  in  its 
results  than  this  Colorado  journey.  Clip- 
sham threw  off  his  cold  entirely,  and 
before  the  journey  was  over  he  had 
undertaken  to  take  care  of  Elinor  to  the 
end  of  her  days,  if  she  would  let  him. 
She,  on  her  part,  has  taken  such  good 
care  of  him  from  that  day  to  this  that 
he  has  never  made  the  wrong  speech  in 
the  wrong  place,  and  he  has  never  had 
that  "  horrid  influenza  "  again. 

When  he  came  back  to  Tamworth,  in 
all  the  exuberance  of  his  new  life,  he 
did  manage  to  ask  Dr.  Jones  how  he 
managed  to  write  "Day"  instead  of 
"  May."  For  the  calendar  still  hung 
there,  and  there  was  the  "  D,"  perfectly 
plain,  in  the  doctor's  hnndwriting. 

Then  it  was  that  a  thorough  examina- 
tion and  explanation  ensued,  and  then 
Gertrude,  in  tears,  confessed  to  her 
mother,  for  she,  poor  child  1  had  never 
forgotten  her  sin.  But  she  had  perfect 
absolution.  A  beautiful  doll,  open-eyes- 
shut-eyes,  was  given  her,  and  she  has 
never  been  scolded  from  that  day  to  this. 

You  would  say  that  Clipsham  would 
have  called  on  Mrs.  Day  in  St.  Louis 
on  his  first  visit  there.  But  he  has 
never  done  so.  His  wife  says  she  is 
afraid  to  have  him.  He  says  he  has 
found  out  that  there  are  no  nice  daugh- 
ters there. 

Both  he  and  Elinor  bless  Gertrude, 
every  day  of  their  lives,  for  her  little 
experiment  on  his  calendar. 


Comment  on  Current  Booh 


n^     Tur    A         r  This  volumc  *  prcscnts  a 
HamUt  ^/''''P  ""^  \^z\.MX^^  by  a  dis- 

^^  tinguished  scholar,  trans- 

lated by  Elizabeth  Wilder,  and  prefaced  by 
an  introduction  from  that  lifelong  student  of 
Shakespeare,  Professor  William  J.  Rolfe. 
The  translator  has  made  a  selection  from  a 
body  of  lectures,  and  gives  to  the  reader,  not 
the  substance  of  the  whole  book,  but  such 
parts  of  it  as  are  necessary  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  lecturer's  theory  of  Hamlet. 
Readers  of  The  Outlook  are  familiar  with 
the  leading  interpretations  of  this  profoundly 
interesting  and  perpjexing  play,  from  the 
time  of  Goethe  to  that  of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee. 
The  theory  presented  by  Professor  Werder 
may  be  briefly  stated :  The  duty  which  the 
Ghost  imposed  upon  Hamlet  was  not  merely 
the  killing  of  the  King,  but  bringing  him  to 
justice,  the  killing  being  the  objective  form 
which  justice  must  take  on.  The  King,  under 
an  elective  monarchy,  had  a  legal  right  to  the 
throne.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  he 
should  be  shown  as  the  murderer  of  his 
brother,  and  seizer  of  the  crown  by  a  crime. 
Hamlet's  aim,  therefore,  was  to  force  the 
King  to  a  confession,  and  his  whole  course 
of  action  was  dictated  by  that  purpose.  It 
was  not  the  throne,  but  the  unmasking  of  the 
villain,  the  securing  of  a  confession,  and  his 
punishment,  which  led  Hamlet  through  all 
his  apparent  vacillations.  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  uncertainties  and  apparent  inconsist- 
encies of  Hamlet's  course,  and  that  course 
finds  its  logical  climax  in  the  production  of 
the  play  within  the  play,  when  the  King, 
without  actually  making  a  confession,  reveals 
his  villainy.  The  argument  is  presented 
with  great  clearness  and  force. 

Th    F  '    ds    f     ^^^  author  of  the  latest 

^ir  il  '  biography  of  Voltaire  has 

Voltaire  ^     jj  j         j  i-  u..r  i 

now  added    a   delightful 

supplementary  volume  *  that  will  be  enjoyed 
by  all  its  readers,  irrespective  of  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  previous  work  or  with 
the  fascinating  if  stormy  age  in  which  Vol- 
taire lived  and  wrote.  By  the  "  friends  "  of 
Voltaire  are  meant  not  only  those  with  whom 
he  was  intimate  but  also  others  personally 
little  known  to  him,  yet  "  whose  aim  was  his 
aim,  to  destroy  from  among  the  people 
*  ignorance,  the  curse  of  God,'  and  who  were, 
as  he  Was,  the  prophets  and  the  makers  of  a 
new  dispensation."  On  the  basis  of  this  lib- 
eral definition  room  is  found  for  d'Alembert 

•  The  Heart  of  Hamlet*i  My»tety.  Tnm^Uted  frwm  the 
(Wnun  of  Karl  Werder.  By  Eluabeth  Wilder.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $1  50.  net.  ^ 

'  The  Fnends  of  Voluirc.    By  S.  G.  Tallcntyre.    G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  New  York.    $2.S0.  net. 
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and  Diderot,  the  founders  of  the  famous 
Encyclopaedia ;  Galiani,  the  mirthful  Italian 
wit ;  Vauvenargues,  the  short-lived  aphorist ; 
d'Holbach,.  the  blatant  atheist  and  model 
host;  Grimm,  the  German  journalist  and 
warmest  friend  of  Diderot ;  the  enigmatical 
Helvetius;  the  statesmanlike  Turgot;  the 
ubiquitous  Beaumarchais ;  and  Condorcet, 
the  luckless — a.  notable  if  not  altogether 
praiseworthy  company.  Each  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  biographical  study,  sympathetic, 
animated,  rich  in  touches  that  bring  the  hero 
and  his  times  very  near  to  the  reader  ;  and, 
though  no  profound  analysis  of  character  is 
made,  and  little  attempt  to  measure  the  indi- 
vidual with  relation  to  his  influence  on  the 
thought  of  his  own  day  and  of  posterity, 
there  is  throughout  a  stimulating  informa- 
tiveness  that  should  lead  to  a  lively  desire 
for  closer  acquaintance  with  all  ten  of  tlie 
Voltairean  gentlefolk.  Even  in  the  least 
successful  of  the  studies — those  of  Vauve- 
nargues, Turgot,  and  Beaumarchais — these 
qualities  are  plainly  discernible  ;  and,  apart 
from  an  occasional  and  sometimes  pardon- 
able lapse  into  extravagance  of  statement, 
there  is  little  to  criticise  in  the  rest.  Espe- 
cially good  are  the  portraits  of  d'Alembert, 
Diderot,  d'Holbach,  and  Grimm ;  although 
it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  point  out  that  if  Mrs. 
Frederika  Mac  Donald  makes  valid  her  con- 
tention that  Diderot  and  Grimm  conspired 
to  ruin  Rousseau's  reputation,  it  will  be  in 
order  for  the  author  of  the  present  work  to 
do  some  radical  revising. 
--^  -,  Striking  political  changes  during 
ine  ^ew  ^^^  ^^^^  month  in  China  make  the 
"'^  ^^  publication  of  recent  observations 
of  expert  observers  in  the  Orient  especially 
timely.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  call  attention 
to  two  books*  on  the  Far  East  which  de- 
serve particular  notice.  Both  have  been 
written  by  men  of  long  experience  in  the 
Orient ;  both  are  full  of  interesting  informa- 
tion ;  both  point  out  that  the  great  event  and 
the  possible  peril  of  the  twentieth  century 
lies  in  the  development  of  China;  finally, 
both  volumes  are  valuable  as  books  of  refer- 
ence because  they  contain  the  texts  of  impor- 
tant state  papers,  of  the  Anglo-Japanese, 
Portsmouth,  and  Peking  treaties,  and  the 
Japanese- Korean  protocol.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Putnam-Weale's  book*  includes  admirably 
detailed  exhibits  of  China's  foreign  trade  and 
an  inquiry  into  the  assets  and  liabilities  o* 

>  Sisrns  and  Portents  in  the  Far  East  By  Evenrd  CotM. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $2  50,  net.        ^     ^    , 

*The  Truce  in  the  East  and  Its  Aftermath.  By  B.  U 
Putnam-Weale.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $i, 
net. 
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China  in  international  commerce,  also  tables 
showing  the  Japanese  public  debt,  the  cost 
of  the  Russian  war  to  Japan,  and  the  com- 
parative strength  of  the  Japanese  navy  and 
the  navies  of  the  Great  Powers.  While  both 
authors  are  keenly  interested  in  the  dangers 
connected  with  large  Japanese  and  Chinese 
armaments,  Mr.  Cotes  points  out  that,  if 
England,  America,  and  Japan  unite  to  guar- 
antee Chinese  integ^rity,  we  need  not  worry 
about  signs  of  unrest  as  seen  in  the  boycott 
of  American  goods,  the  attempt  to  win  back 
control  of  the  customs,  the  campaign  against 
British- Indian  trade  "  under  the  guise  of  a 
crusade  to  abolish  the  undoubted  evils  of 
the  Chinese  opium  habit,"  and  a  determina- 
tion to  supplant  European  and  American 
enterprise  in  railway^  mining,  commercial, 
and  industrial  undertakings.  As  an  Anglo- 
Indian  journalist  Mr.'  Cotes  is,  of  course, 
specially  sensitive  concerning  the  potentiali- 
ties of  India  as  England's  coadjutor  in  the 
future  of  the  Far  East  This  part  of  his  gen- 
eral survey  forms  the  volume's  distinctive  fea- 
ture. Mr.  Putnam- Weale's  book  is  especially 
interesting  as  acontinuation  of  hisearlier  pub- 
lication "The  Re-Shaping  of  the  Far  East.** 

Persistent  ^^^^^>  ^  ^^^  author  remarks, 
ProMems  Philosophy  since  HegePs  time 
can  be  credited  with  no  origi- 
native work,  but  only  with  variations  of  ex- 
isting systems,  this  volume '  exhibits  attract- 
ive freshness  both  of  arrangement  and  of 
thought  In  a  historical  view  modem  phi-  ■ 
losophy  is  clearly  the  result  of  an  evolution- 
ary process,  in  which  we  have  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  What  g^eat  thinkers  have 
severally  contributed  to  it  is  found  in  the 
systems  which  they  have  successively  form- 
ulated. A  systematic  introduction  ^o  mod- 
em metaphysics,  which  now  for  a  century 
has  been,  at  least  qualitatively,  monistic, 
quite  naturally  comprises  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy since  the  dawh  of  its  modem  period 
in  Descartes.  Such  a  fusion  of  propaedeutic 
and  history  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  pres- 
ent work.  Another  distinctive  feature  of  it, 
and  a  fresh  contribution  to  clear  thinking,  is 
its  grouping  of  systems  from  the  view-point 
of  the  final  question  of  philosophy — the  na- 
ture of  ultimate  reality — is  it  One, or  Many? 
of  one  kind,  or  more  than  one  ?  of  the  same 
nature  as  our  consciousness,  or  absolutely 
other  ?  In  congruity  with  these  distinctions, 
all  modem  systems  are  here  grouped  as, 
either  numerically  or  qualitatively,  monistic 
or  pluralistic  ;  the  monistic  systems  as  non- 
idealistic  or  idealistic;  the  idealistic,  as 
spiritualistic  or  phenomenalistic.   This  class- 

12  JO,  net 


ification  lights  up  the  entire  course  of  expo^ 
sition  and  criticism  which  forms  the  book. 
The  largest  space  is  deservedly  given  to 
Kant,  and  here  the  arrangement  of  material 
is  relatively  new.  Uncommon  also  is  the 
estimate  put  upon  Schopenhauer,  as  essen- 
tially a  monistic  idealist  within  easy  distance 
of  Hegel.  The  author's  standpoint  is  the 
conviction  that "  Hegel's  essential  argument 
for  monistic  spiritualism"  is  irrefragable. 
Among  present  writers  Royce  is  most  nearly 
followed,  but  with  clearly  noted  divergences. 
Stress  is  constantly  put  upon  the  immediate- 
ness  of  self-consciousness,  as  the  starting- 
point  of  philosophy  and  the  guarantee  of 
truth.  In  guarantee  of  the  estimates  and 
criticisms  of  the  systems  surveyed  the  writ- 
ers speak  for  themselves  in  ample  citations, 
and  a  touch  of  personal  interest  is  added  by 
brief  biographies.  These,  with  annotated 
bibliog^raphies  and  critical  excursus,  form  a 
large  appendix,  of  value  to  serious  students. 
Insight,  poise,  and  a  fine  blending  of  clarity 
with  brevity  make  this  an  eminently  service- 
able book  for  all  such.  Such  a  work,  in 
addition  to  her  well-wrought  "  Introduction 
to  Psychology,"  gives  Professor  Calkins  a 
distinction  among  American  women  as  meri- 
torious as  it  is  unique. 

HaV-Science     An    accomplished  biologist. 
^  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  in 

Paris,  presents  in  this  volume '  the  mechani- 
cal theory  of  life.  According  to  this,  life  is 
not  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  chemical 
processes,  which  work  mechanically,  that  is, 
with  uniformity  and  precision,  in  an  invari- 
able sequence  of  ^antecedents  and  conse- 
quent. He  expects  that  scientists  will  in 
time  be  able  to  discover  the  secret  of  these 
processes,  and  to  originate  life  thereby  at 
will.  Granting  the  possibility  of  this,  it 
would  demonstrate,  at  most,  that  life  is  the 
concomitant,  not  the  effect,  of  those  processes, 
and  appears  whenever  the  conditions  of  its 
appearance  have  been  prepared.  So  much 
must  be  said  to  those  who  fear  certain  infer- 
ences already  set  up  in  anticipation  of  the 
supposedly  revolutionary  nature  of  the  ex- 
pected discovery.  The  mechanical  processes 
that  build  up  and  sustain  living  bodies  are 
exhibited  in  the  present  volume  with  remark- 
able clearness  and  completeness.  On  this 
side  of  the  subject  given  in  its  title  it  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  It  is  the  physical 
side  only:  "the  study  of  life,"  says  the 
author,  "  belongs  to  chemical  physics."  To 
be  convinced  of  "  the  absence  of  all  essential 
difference  and  all  absolute  discontinuity 
between  living  and  not-living  matter"  is  a 
mark    of   "the    enlightened    mind."     The 
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**  purely  objectfve  "  study  of  living  beings,  to 
which  this  biologist  limits  his  science,  regards 
consciousness,  the  psychical  side  of  life,  as 
**  an  unverifiable  hypothesis."  But  the  signs 
of  fright,  of  grief,  of  guilt,  of  hate,  of  love, 
which  human  faces  exhibit,  are  material  for 
an  objective  study  without  which  human 
intercourse  is  impossible*  That  conscious- 
ness is  not  operative  in  directing  vital  move- 
ments is  an  amazing  assertion,  tantamount  to 
a  confession  of  willful  ignorance  of  unim- 
peachable facts  accepted  by  unprejudiced 
science. 

r>  .  Prize  essays  do  not  al- 

Crermany  s  •     .         ^  j 

Industrial  Growth  jvays-one  is  tempted 
to  write  do  not  often — 
deal  with  subjects  of  interest  to  the  general 
reading  public  ;  but  fhis  cannot  be  said  of 
Dr.  Earl  Dean  Howard's  "  The  Cause  and 
Extent  of  the  Recent  Industrial  Progress  of 
Germany."  *  To  Americans  in  particular 
the  phenomenal  rise  of  the  German  Empire 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  from  a 
position  of  economic  insignificance  to  one  of 
prime  economic  importance  is  of  the  great- 
est interest;  and  anything  tending  to  throw 
light  on  the  means  whereby  this  develop- 
ment has  been  attained  should  be  warmly 
welcomed,  and  the  more  warmly  since  in 
Germany  we  are  forced  to  recognize  one  of 
our  two  most  formidable  competitors  in  the 
world's  markets.  For  his  facts  Dr.  Howard 
has  gone  directly  to  official  sources ;  his 
statements  are  supported  by  official  statistics, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  such  ; 
and  his  conclusions  are  based  on  an  investi- 
gation that  has  clearly  been  open-minded, 
judicial,  and  thorough.  In  beginning  he 
takes,  properly  enough,  a  survey  of  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  Germany  prior  to  the  politi- 
cal unification  from  which  her  industrial 
progress  really  dates ;  and  he  finds  that  the 
chief  causes  of  her  backwardness  were  the 
geographical  position  that  so  long  made  her 
the  battle-ground  of  Europe,  the  conserva- 
tism of  her  people  fostered  by  her  peculiar 
agricultural  system,  her  inadequate  trade 
and  transportation  facilities,  and  her  obso- 
lete banking  system.  Coming  to  the  period 
of  progress,  which  he  finds  chiefly  charac- 
terized by  a  transition  from  reliance  on  agri- 
culture to  reliance  on  manufactures  and 
commerce,  he  specifically  locates  the  causes 
of  her  amazingly  rapid  economic  growth  in 
(1)  increased  domestic  consumption  due  to 
increased  population  and  a  generally  higher 
standard  of  life ;  (2)  the  betterment  of  trans- 
portation facilities;  (3)  the  Kartel  system, 
"  which  is  able  to  promote  the  export  inter- 

'  The  Cause  and  Extent  of  the  Recent  Industrial  Progress 
of  (Jermany  By  Earl  Dcmi  Ho^-ard,  Ph.D.  Houghton, 
Mifnin  &  Co..  Boston.    $1,  net. 


ests  of  fhe>  Empire  and  Introduce  greaieY 
steadiness  in  the  domestic  industrial  world;" 
(4)  the  system  of  industrial  education ;  and 
(5),  the  fundamental  cause  of  all,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  German  people.  On  the 
question  of  the*  relation  between  the  tariff 
system  and  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
country  he  scarcely  touches— an  omission 
that  is  distinctly  regrettable — ^but  he  does 
develop  much  that  will  be  found  not  only 
new  but  surprising  by  most  of  his  readers. 
Thus,  in  opposition  to  the  view  that  the 
economic  progress  of  the  United  States  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  force  of  individual 
initiative.  Dr.  Forrest  insists  that  in  the  case 
of  Germany  a  most  powerful  contributory 
factor  has  been  the  subordination  of  indi- 
vidual initiative  to  habits  of  obedience  and 
discipline,  for  which  he  gives  chief  credit  to 
the  army  system.  Here,  of  course,  there  is 
room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion;  as 
also  with  regard  to  his  view  of  the  connec- 
tion between  industrial  progress  and  the 
Kartel.  There  is  no  questioning,  however, 
the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work,  which  assur- 
edly makes  for  a  clearer  understanding  of 
modern  Germany  and  her  people. 

The  ChanceUorsville   ^^^  Colonel  Charles 
Camoaipn  Richardson  chosen  to 

^   *  utilize  his  personal  ex- 

periences as  the  basis  for  his  "  The  Ghan- 
cellorsville  Campaign,"  '  he  might  have  made 
an  interesting  contribution  to  Civil  War 
literature ;  but  as  it  is,  his  narrative  is  quite 
negligible.  Barring  a  tedious  and — to  read- 
ers not  familiar  with  the  ground — difficult 
description  of  the  scene  of  conflict,  his 
account  of  the  operations  of  Early  and  Sedg- 
wick about  Fredericksburg  displays  little 
originality,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
quotations  from  official  reports  strung  to- 
gether in  a  commonplace  way.  In  fact,  more 
than  half  the  book  is  given  over  to  an  appen- 
dix of  abstracts  from  reports  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

-rt.  ^rrtj  irt  ^  Under  an  apt  title  and 
The  Wild  Flowers        .^^      ,        ^  ^       , 

f  E  al    d         written  by  a  nature-lover 
•^       *  of  unusual  skill  in  de- 

scription as  well  as  in  observing,  this  book* 
will  bring  back  pleasant  memories  to  all  who 
know  the  English  fields  and  hedgerows.  The 
author  is  an  artist,  too,  and  gives  us  really 
charming  full- page  pictures  in  color  of  prim- 
rose, orchis,  anemone,  hawthorn,  broom, 
gorse  and  heather,  harebells,  poppies,  and  a 
score  of  other  wild-growing  beauties.  The 
year  is  followed  month  by  month — a  conven- 
ient and  agreeable  arrangement. 

•The  Chanccllorevillc  Campaign :  Frederickibarff  to 
5^em  Church.    Bv  Charles  Richardson.    The  Ncoie  Pub- 


lishing Company,  New  York.    %\.    PosUge,  10c. 

'  Nature's  Own  Gardens.  Written  and  Illustrated  hi  Cqlour 
and  Line.  By  Maud  M.  Clarke.  £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    *6. 
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IT  you  are  at  all  interested  in  art  you  will  want  to  see  as  soon  as  possible  the  revised  edition  of 

The  History  of  Modern  Painting 

By   RICHARD   MUTHER 

Prof,  of  Art  History  in  Breslau  University 

Four  4to  volumes,  Buckram,  Gilt  top;  Price  $25.00 


While  this  book  is  encyclopedic  in  its 
scope,  treating  the  work  of  fifteen  hundred 
artists  biographically  and  critically,  it  is  a 
book  to  read  as  well  as  a  book  to  refer  to. 
The  new  edition  has  been  continued  by  the 
author  to  the  end  of  the  XIX  Century  and 
contain  .  much  valuable  additional  matter. 

"  Not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  history  of 
Modern  Painting  which  has  any  pretension  to 
cover  the  whole  ground." — London  Times. 

"  Every  one — art!  ;t,  connoisseur  and  critic — 
who  desires  to  learn  the  real  mission  of  modern 
art  and  comprehend  its  present  status  as  individ- 
ually and  still  more  or  less  nationally  expressed, 
should  read  Professor  Muther's  work.  The  pic- 
tures with  which  it  is  embellished  form  a  splen- 
did eallery  through  which  alone  may  be  traced 
the  ofevelopment  of  modern  painting  in  all  its 
salient  characteristics." — The  New  York  Times. 


The  new  edition  has  been  entirely  reset 
in  large  new  type  and  almost  all  of  the  1 ,300 
illustrations  have  been  made  over,  affording 
full  illustration>of  the  enlarged  and  amended 
text.  To  these  illustrations  in  black  and 
white  have  been  added 

48  PAGES  IN  FULL  COLOR 

reproduced  by  the  most  improved  three-color 
and  four-color  processes. 

SPECIAL    OFFER 

The  four  volumes  of  the  History  of  Modem 
Painting  will  be  supplied  on  receipt  of 
$15.00,  express  charges  prepaid.  This 
Offer  will  be  withdrawn  Aug.  1. 


Send  for  descriptive  matter, 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,  31  West  23d  St.,  New  York 
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International 
Unselfishness 


Of  the  twenty-four  mill- 
ions of  dollars  which 
China  is  under  obligation 
to  pay  to  the  United  States  as  indemnity 
on  account  of  the  Boxer  uprising,  the 
United  States  Government  now  proposes 
to  remit  over  thirteen  millions — over  one- 
half.  This  was  communicated  by  the 
State  Department  to  Sir  Chentung-Liang- 
Cheng,  the  retiring  Chinese  Ambassador, 
last  week.  All  that  the  United  States 
will  receive  from  China,  if  Congress 
agrees  to  this  proposal,  is  enough  to 
reimburse  the  American  property-owners 
who  suffered  loss,  and  to  pay  the  share 
of  the  cost  incurred  by  the  United  States 
in  restoring  order.  The  balance  of 
twenty-four  millions  which  the  United 
States  is  entitled  by  treaty  arrangement 
to  receive  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
penalty  exacted  from  China  for  failing  to 
protect  life   and  property.     It  is  this 


Price  $3  a  year 
f  -10  cents  a  copy 

penalty  which  the  President,  if  he  obtains 
authority  from  Congress,  will  decline  to 
exact.  The  relief  to  China  is  greater 
than  these  figures  indicate,  for  the  twenty- 
four  millions  was  by  agreement  to  be 
paid  by  China  during  a  period  of  thihy- 
nine  years,  with  interest  which  would 
have  brought  the  total  amount  taken 
from  the  Chinese  treasury,^o  thirty-eight 
millions.  If  it  ever  were^  true  that  the 
State  is,  as  Nietzsche  makes  Zarathustra 
call  it,  "  the  coldest  of  all  cold  monsters," 
it  certainly  is  not  true  in  these  days. 
Once  upon  a  time  it  was  a  very  common 
belief  that,  however  unselfish  it  might  be 
right  for  an  individual  to  be,  a  nation 
in  its  relations  with  other  nations  would 
be  and  ought  to  be  invariably  selfish.  The 
ghost  of  this  idea  peeps  between  the 
lines  of  occasional  editorial  articles  on 
international  subjects  even  nowadays. 
Indeed,  a  large  part  of  the  argument 
of  the  self-styled  anti  imperialists  was 
based  on  the  idea  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  Christian  nation  really  to 
be  Christian ;  and  that  tO  pretend 
that  it  could  be  helpful  to  the  weak, 
that  it  could  really  be  a  neighbor  to  a 
dependent  people,  that  it  could  bear 
another's  burden,  was  to  act  the  hypo- 
crite. An  offer,  however,  of  twenty-seven 
millions  to  a  nation  which  has  no  legal 
right  to  the  njoney,  and  which  could  not 
obtain  it  by  any  forcible  means,  is  a  some- 
what too  material  evidence  of  sincerity 
to  be  greeted  with  cynical  skepticism. 
The  fact  is,  this  proposal  is  in  fine  ac- 
cord with  American  tradition.  Of  course 
magnanimity  is  not  exclusively  a  Chris- 
tian virtue  ;  but  from  any  point  of  view 
which  is  antagonistic  to  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  it  is  actually  a  vice  ;.  and 
in  any  case  it  is  a  trait  which  ought  to 
be  exhibited  by  any  people  that  has 
such  a  moral  inheritance  as  ours.  It  is 
true  that  this  Nation  has  failed  all  too 
frequently  to  follow  the  altruistic  im- 
pulse, sometimes  even  when  to  do  that 
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would  have  cost  us  little.  Our  treat- 
ment, for  instance,  of  the  Philippines 
has  not  been  flawless.  To  use  the  phrase 
of  Paul,  we  have  not  yet  attained.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  this  case  Congress 
will  not  fall  behind  the  high  mark  set 
by  the  executive. 

The  second  International 
The  Hague  p^^^^  Conference  was 
Conference  .  .  r./^   •       % 

opened  on  June  22  in  the 

Knights*  Hall,  in  the  Bittenhof  Palace  at 
The  Hague,  with  an  attendance  of  209 
delegates,  representing  forty-seven  coun- 
tries, from  whose  dress  military  orders 
and  decorations  of  all  sorts  were 
conspicuously  absent,  even  the  naval 
and  military  experts  appearing  in 
civilian  dress.  The  hall,  with  its  arched 
oak  roof,  bare  whitJ  walls,  and  stained- 
glass  windows,  was  a  somber  back- 
ground for  formal  and  rather  uninter- 
esting introductory  exercises.  The 
delegates  were  placed  at  green  baize 
tables  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their 
countries,  Germany  and  America  on  the 
President's  right.  The  large  number  of 
representatives  from  the  Central  and 
South  American  Republics  made  the 
Latin  element  conspicuous  in  the  assem- 
bly. Special  significance  attaches  to  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  a  Congress 
representing  the  entire  civilized  world 
had  assembled,  with  the  whole  field 
of  international  relations  open  to  it. 
Whether  it  accomplishes  much  or  little 
in  the  way  of  definite  action,  the  mere 
stattfment  of  this  fact  is  evidence  of  a 
progression  of  opinion  and  of  condition 
so  great  as  to  be  revolutionary.  The 
Dutch  Minister  of  Foreig^i  Affairs  called 
the  Congress  to  order,  and  made  a  brief 
speech  welcoming  the  delegates  on  be- 
half of  the  Queen.  M.  Nelidoff,  Russian 
Ambassador  to  France,  proposed  Dr. 
van  Goudriaan  as  honorary  President, 
and  W.  H.  de  Beaufort,  head  of  the 
Holland  delegation,  as  Vice-President. 
The  Czar  of  Russia  initiated  the  Hague 
Conference  ;  it  was  therefore  appropriate 
that  his  representative  should  give  the 
introductory  address,  which  may  be  dis- 
missed by  a  brief  characterization  :  it 
was  without  color  and  it  was  pessimistic. 
In  closing  the  speaker  said  :  "On  behalf 
of  the  gracious  Sovereign  I  here  repre- 


sent, I  ask  you  to  join  in  laboring  to 
achieve  the  impossible  but  forever  to  be 
desired  ideal,  permanent  peace  of  the 
world." 

-n^  ^  ..  ^  Of  the  four  Commis- 
Tne  Question  of  •    .  l-  u     *i_ 

,     J     . .     ''     sions    mto   which    the 

Leadership  •   .      ,     t^ 

ongmal  Russian  pro- 
gramme was  divided,  M.  Victor  Bour- 
geois, of  France,  Count  di  Tornielli,  of 
Italy,  M.  Beernaert,  of  Belgium,  and 
Professor  Martens,  of  Russia,  were  ap- 
pointed acting  presidents.  The  German 
delegation  presented  a  proposal  for  the 
constitution  of  an  international  court  of 
appeal  for  naval  prizes,  to  which  the 
support  of  England  was  immediately 
pledged  by  one  of  her  delegates,  and 
that  of  the  United  States  by  General 
Porter.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Choate  was 
read  announcing  that  he  v/ould  present 
to  one  of  the  Commissions  the  question 
of  the  collection  of  public  debts  by 
force,  and  that  he  might  also  present 
other  questions  not  mentioned  in  the 
programme.  The  Drago  Doctrine  will 
thus  be  brought  before  the  Congress  for 
serious  consideration.  The  American 
attitude  on  the  question  of  the  limitation- 
of  armaments  has  been  defined  in  the 
statement  that  our  Government  regards 
this  matter  as  pre-eminently  a  European 
question,  and,  in  view  of  the  divergence 
of  views  among  the  European  Powers, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  any  of  them  to 
assume  the  responsibility,  does  not  feel 
justified  at  the  outset  of  the  Conference 
in  interjecting  an  issue  which  might 
jeopardize  the  important  work  achiev 
able.  "  Nevertheless,  the  United  States 
does  not  want  to  see  the  door  closed, 
and  the  reservation  is  made  to  protect 
her  right  to  introduce  the  subject  if  for 
any  reason  later  she  should  decide  to  do 
so."  It  would  be  absurd  from  every 
point  of  view  to  surrender  the  leadership 
of  this  great  movement  into  Russian 
hands  at  a  time  when  Russia  is  the  most 
prominent  representative  of  reaction 
arism  in  the  world.  More  than  any 
other  country  she  needs  the  opportunity 
to  reorganize  her  government  and  to 
develop  her  resources  in  a  period  of  peace. 
Her  military  prestige  has  received  an 
almost  fatal  blow  at  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese.     She    is  apparently    on    the 
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verge  of  a  revolution;  and  while  all 
Americans  have  a  very  friendly  feeling 
for  the  Russian  people,  and  do  not  for- 
get the  friendship  of  Russia  in  dark  and 
critical  days,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
leave  to  a  Power  so  constituted  and 
in  such  a  condition  the  leadership  of  a 
world-wide  movement.  It  may  be  that 
the  .time  has  not  yet  come  for  action 
looking  toward  disarmament;  but  it  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  United  States, 
not  to  follow,  but  to  lead  in  such  a 
movement.  The  limitation  of  armaments 
was  one  of  the  subjects  which  stood  first 
on  the  list  proposed  by  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  It  may  be  thought  ad- 
visable to  defer  action  on  this  matter ; 
but  if  so,  it  ought  to  be,  not  because 
Russia  takes  the  lead,  but  because  the 
United  States  is  convinced  that  the 
movement  would  be  forwarded  rather 
than  retarded  if  it  is  not  pressed  too 
vigorously  at  the  moment.  The  New 
World  is  very  largely  represented  in  the 
Conference ;  it  has  a  much  freer  hand 
in  dealing  with  international  questions 
than  the  Old  Worlds  It  is  the  part  of 
the  New  World  to  lead  and  not  to  follow 
in  such  matters. 


The  Crisis  in 
France 


What  was  at  first  an 
industrial  demonstration 
of  a  unique  type,  not 
without  its  amusing  features,  last  week 
became  in  its  proportions  very  like  a 
revolution  and  brought  about  a  national 
political  crisis.  Only  the  strong  per- 
sonality and  convincing  eloquence  of 
the  Premier,  M.  Clemenceau,  saved  the 
Cabinet  from  a  positive  defeat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  Clemenceau *s 
handling  of  the  subject  before  the 
Chamber  was  masterly,  and  it  resulted 
on  Friday  of  last  week  in  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence passed  by  the  great  majority  of 
1 04,  under  which  the  Administration  was 
left  free  to  take  all  necessary  measures 
to  repress  violence  and  re-establish  law 
and  order  in  the  disturbed  departments 
of  the  Midi.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  Marcelin  Albert,  his  chief 
aid,  M.  Ferroul,  and  their  associates  in 
the  strange  peaceful  revolt  planned  by 
them  for  the  vine-growers,  were  perfectly 
sincere  and  single  in  purpose.     But  it  is 


easier  to  arouse  men*s  passions  than  to 
restrain  them.  The  cessation  of  civic 
functions  by  mayors  and  magistrates, 
the  refusal  to  pay  taxes  by  the  vine- 
growers  and  wine  merchants,  the  implied 
threat  to  the  Government  to  disregard  it 
entirely  if  legislative  measures  were  not 
at  once  passed  for  relief,  the  parades 
and  street  agitation — all  combined  not 
only  to  excite  an  always  excitable  people, 
but  also  to  call  out  all  the  hatred  which 
existed  against  the  Government  for  other 
than  industrial  reasons.  The  Clerical 
party,  the  Monarchists,  and  the  Social- 
ists have  many  adherents  in  the  cities  of 
the  South,  and  the  mobs  which  have 
filled  thestreetsofMontpellier,Narbonne, 
and  Bdziers  were,  we  judge,  largely  made 
up  of  these  elements.  Troops  were  poured 
into  the  disaffected  districts,  and  the 
curious  fact  developed  that  the  disaffect- 
ed people  were  bitter  in  their  feeling  to 
the  cavalry,  who  repressed  demonstra- 
tions roughly,  while  they  were  well  dis- 
posed to  the  infantry  and  tried  to  gain 
their  sympathy  and  forbearance.  The 
leader,  M.  Albert,  came  to  Paris,  saw 
M.  Clemenceau,  and  returned  to  sub- 
mit to  the  law ;  his  chief  lieutenant, 
M.  Ferroul,  was  arrested,  escorted 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  to 
the  station,  and  taken  to  Montpellier. 
Orators  of  the  people  addressed  the 
troops  in  this  fashion :  "  We  love  you 
as  you  love  your  friends.  We  do  not 
wish  you  harm,  but  we  hunger  and  you 
will  not  fire  on  us.*'  Then  an  emotional 
exhibition  of  fraternity  took  place  be- 
tween mob  and  troops,  in  which  the 
latter  shared  the  former's  bread  and 
wine.  This  was  in  Narbonne,  but  in  the 
same  city  on  Thursday  attempts  to  dis- 
perse the  mob  led  to  firing  by  the  troops, 
and  it  was  rep>orted  that  seven  deaths 
resulted,  including,  as  usual  In  stich 
cases,  innocent  people,  women  and  chil- 
dren. On  the  same  day  rioting  took 
place  at  Argelliers,  and  even  in  the  large 
town  of  Montpellier.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  (and  the  reports  given  out 
have  been  very  meager),  no  deaths  were 
caused  by  these  latter  outbreaks, 
although  a  number  of.  people  were 
wounded.  It  was  at  first  reported  that 
public  buildings  had  been  burned,  but 
this  report  seems  unfounded.     Finally, 
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on  Saturday  came  the  report  that  at 
Montpellier,  the  previous  night,  barri- 
cades had  been  erected  and  defended 
by  the  mob  against  a  charge  by  the 
dragoons,  and  this  news  was  accom- 
panied by  the  still  more  serious  report 
that  near  B^ziers  two  companies  of  infan- 
try had  mutinied  and  had  persuaded  four 
other  companies  to  join  them,  but  that 
the  mutinous  soldiers  had  soon  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  their  commanding 
officers,  and  had  been  shut  up  in  bar- 
racks to  await  the  action  of  the  military 
authorities.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that 
the  acts  just  described  constitute,  when 
taken  together,  something  very  like  an  ex- 
tended revolt  in  a  large  and  important  sec- 
tion of  the  Republic.  In  such  a  case,  no 
matter  what  sympathy  may  be  felt  with 
the  financial  losses  and  real  necessities 
of  the  people  in  that  section,  it  is  clearly 
the  first  duty  of  the  Government  to  assert 
its  authority,  restore  order,  and  insist  on 
the  resumption  of  the  usual  functions  of 
administration  by  those  who  have  will- 
fully relinquished  them,  or  to  appoint 
other  officials  to  take  their  place.  The 
action  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will 
make  this  possible,  and  after  it  has  been 
done  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
demands  of  the  disaffected  section  for 
protection  against  the  adulteration  of 
wine,  the  concoction  of  imitation  wines, 
the  admission  of  the  inferior  product  of 
other  countries  to  come  into  competition 
with  the  vine-growers*  product,  and  the 
excessive  cost  of  sugar,  an  essential  in 
their  business  and  now  under  a  high 
protective  tariff — that  these  and  other 
demands  will  be  carefully  considered 
and  made  the  subject  of  thoughtful  and 
wise  legislation. 


New  Alliances 
Abroad 


A  realignment  of  the 
Great  Powers  was  ren- 
dered imperative  by  the 
results  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  which 
put  Russia  into  the  background  and 
pushed  Japan  into  the  foreground,  not 
only  as  a  Power  of  the  first  rank,  but 
also  as  a  force  in  the  East  to  be  reckoned 
with  at  every  turn.  England  was  quick 
to  understand  the  situation,  and  her 
speedy  alliance  with  Japan  was  a  master- 
stroke of  diplomacy  when  one  considers 


her  vast  Oriental  interests  and  what  she 
has  at  stake.  King  Edward  VII.  has  a 
genius  for  diplomacy  of  the  constructive 
sort.  Not  only  has  England  come  to  a 
thorough  understanding  with  Japan,  but 
with  France,  with  Italy,  and  with  Spain. 
The  latest  achievement  of  the  King  is 
substantially  an  agreement  between  Eng- 
land, P'rance,  and  Spain,  expressed  in  an 
agreement  between  the  English  and  the 
Spanish.  It  is  reported  that  by  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  which  is  one  of 
the  fruits  of  the  King's  diplomacy  and  a 
very  auspicious  accompaniment  of  the 
recent  marriage  between  the  royal  houses 
of  England  and  Spain,  Great  Britain 
has  secured  for  the  first  time  a  formal 
recognition  by  Spain  of  her  right  to  the 
peninsula  on  which  Gibraltar  stands; 
while  England,  with  the  backing  of  her 
immense  navy,  substantially  guarantees 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Canary 
Islands  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
agreement  between  France  and  Japan . 
recites  that  the  two  Governments  are 
moved  by  a  desire  to  strengthen  the 
friendly  relations  now  existing  between 
them,  and  to  avoid  every  future  cause 
of  misunderstanding;  that  they  agree, 
therefore,  to  respect  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  China,  as  well  as  the 
principle  of  equity,  in  the  treatment  of 
that  country,  for  the  commerce  and  sub- 
jects of  all  nations ;  that,  having  special 
interest  in  seeing  order  and  peace  guar- 
anteed in  the  regions  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  in  the  vicinity  of  the  territories 
over  which  they  have  sovereign  ri^ts 
of  protection  or  occupation,  they  have 
mutually  engaged  to  support  each  other 
in  assuring  the  peace  and  security  of  these 
regions  and  in  maintaining  the  situation 
and  the  territorial  rights  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  on  the  Asiatic  continent 
It  is  believed  that  a  similar  agreement 
will  shortly  be  made  between  Japan  and 
Russia.  The  feeling  evidently  exists  in 
Germany  that  the  result  of  these  various 
agreements  is  the  isolation  of  that  coun- 
try, but  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the 
conclusion  of  these  various  treaties 
means  the  removal  of  a  number  of  pos- 
sible causes  of  irritation,  a  thoroughly 
good  understanding  between  a  large 
group  of  Powers,  and  a  condition  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  the  continuation  of 
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peace  and  to  the  free  development  of 
the  Orient. 


Do  Immigrants 

Pay  Extortionate 

Railway  Fare? 


There  never  was  a 
better  illustration  of 
the  need  of  our  Na- 
tional Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  equally  of  a 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  eager  to 
protect  his  poor  and  often  ignorant 
wards,  than  was  seen  last  week  at  the 
preliminary  hearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  asserted  wrongful  and  shame- 
ful discrimination  against  immigrants  by 
the  railways.  The  hearjng  was  not  com- 
pleted, and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  criti- 
cise the  railways  unreservedly  before 
their  case  has  been  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission in  full  at  the  postponed  hearing. 
But  it  is  not  too  soon  to  say  that  if  the 
facts  are  as  alleged  by  the  Immigration 
Inspectors,  and  at  least  in  part  admitted 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Wood;  the  General  Passen- 
ger Traffic  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  the  need  of  stringent  super- 
vision and  control  by  the  central  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  is  so  strong  as 
to  appeal  both  to  one's  sense  of  justice 
and  to  one's  human  sympathy.  It  is 
alleged  that  seven  of  the  leading  railways 
of  the  country  have  united  to  charge 
immigrant  passengers  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable rates,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
service  given  is  extremely  bad  in  every 
particular.  Thus,  it  was  admitted  by 
Mr.  Wood  that  within  five  years  the 
cost  of  a  ticket  for  an  immigrant  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  has  been 
raised  from  $1.75  to  $2.25,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  ordinary  first-class  pas- 
senger's ticket  has  been  reduced  in  price 
until  it  is  now  only  $2.25 — precisely 
what  the  immigrant  pays.  So  also  an 
immigrant  bound  for  Atlantic  City  has 
to  pay  $3  for  a  single  ticket,  while  an 
ordinary  passenger  can  buy  a  round-trip 
ticket  for  $2.50.  But  this  is  only  half 
of  the  story ;  for  the  immigrant's  ticket 
is  good  for  only  two  days,  and  he  has 
immeasurably  inferior  accommodations. 
For  instance,  the  seats  are  mere  benches ; 
there  are  no  porters  or  brakemen  to 
^isslst  women  and  children  in  getting  on 
or  off;  an  immigrant  cannot  buy  a 
sleeping-car  ticket  even  if  he  wishes  to ; 
the  cars  are  crowded,  so  that  often  the 


passengers  have  no  seats  at  all ;  there 
are  poor  lavatory  accommodations  and 
sometimes  none;  and  the  immigrants 
have  to  wait  penned  up  like  cattle  in  the 
stations,  sometimes  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours.  Much  of  this  was  admitted  by 
Mr.  Wood,  while  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs  was  saliently  brought  out  by  the 
story  of  Inspector  Cowan,  of  the  Immi- 
gration Department,  who  journeyed  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia  in  company 
with  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  immi- 
grants. He  described  the  floor  of  the  room 
where  they  were  penned  in  for  four  hours 
as  covered  with  refuse  and  in  a  filthy  con- 
dition, while  there  were  only  plain  board 
seats  without  backs.  There  was  no  op- 
portunity to  obtain  provisions  during  the 
four  hours'  wait,  and  when  they  were 
bundled  in  a  seven-car  train  they  found 
not  enough  seats,  so  that  many  of  the 
passengers  went  to  sleep  on  the  floor. 
There  was  no  lavatory,  no  wash-basin, 
and  no  water  in  the  water-cooler.  At 
Philadelphia  the  immigrants  who  had 
overcrowded  the  seven-car  train  were 
all  jammed  into  a  six-car  train ;  and  at 
this  point  Mr.  Cowan  felt  that  his  expe- 
rience had  been  all  that  he  could  stand. 
And  for  this  kind  of  accommodation,  if 
the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Watchom  are 
correct,  the  great  railways  are  charging 
as  much  as  or  more  than  they  obtain  from 
first-class  passengers,  occupying  first- 
class  cars,  and  having  liberal  stop-over 
privileges  and  all  provisions  for  comfort  1 


The  Recount 
Bill 


Governor  Hughes  has 
signed  the  Recount  Bill, 
and  it  is  now  the  law  of 
New  York  State.  He  has  accompanied  v 
this  signature  with  a  memorandum  giving 
the  reasons  for  his  approval.  They 
might  be  expressed  in  a  single  sentence 
thus :  Special  exigencies  sometimes  re- 
quire special  legislation,  and  such  an 
exigency  is  produced  by  the  uncertainty 
in  which  is  involved  the  result  of  the 
municipal  election  of  1905.  This  exi- 
gency the  Governor  thus  describes  : 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant 
with  sentiment  in  the  city  of  New  York  that 
there  is  widespread  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  official  canvass.  The  failure  to  re- 
solve that  doubt  and  to  determine  in  a  prompt 
and  decisive  manner,  satisfactory  to  all  fair- 
minded  citizens,  the  result  ^of  the  Section 
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has  become  a  grave  public  scandal.  The 
denial  of  all  relief,  either  under  the  existing 
law  or  through  appropriate  legislation  for 
the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  whether  the 
votes  had  been  lawfully  counted  as  cast,  has 
brought  our  law  into  contempt  and  created 
a  grievance  shared  by  many  thousands  of 
our  fellow-citizens  who  believe  that  a  great 
wrong  has  been  committed  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  charged  with  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  repair. 

The  Governor  holds  that  quo  warranto 
proceedings  do  not  afford  adequate 
remedy,  because  they  necessarily  involve 
great  delay.  He  concedes  that  the  bill 
as  signed  puts  the  Mayor  at  disadvantage 
by  requiring  him  to  pay  the  cost  of 
recount  in  any  districts  which  he  asks 
to  have  recounted,  in  case  that  recount 
shows  that  he  was  duly  elected.  But  this 
injustice,  he  declares,  is  remedied  by 
the  supplementary  bill  which  has  already 
passed  the  Legislature.  We  regret  that 
a  careful  reading  of  Governor  Hughes's 
memorandum  does  not  change  the  opin- 
ions which  The  Outlook  has  expressed 
respecting  this  recount  bill.  We  regret 
this  because  this  is  almost  the  only  exec- 
utive action  of  Governor  Hughes  which 
we  have  not  been  able  heartily  to  ap- 
prove. Nor  do  we  for  a  moment  ques- 
tion the  worthiness  of  his  motives  in 
urging  this  measure,  though  we  differ 
from  his  judgment  respecting  the  wisdom 
of  setting  a  precedent  which  appears  to 
us  perilous.  We  shall  be  glad  if  he 
proves  to  be  right  in  thinking  that  pro- 
ceedings under  this  bill  can  be  pressed 
to  a  more  expeditious  result  than  quo 
warranto  proceedings.  But  as  we  go  to 
press  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  officially 
announced  that  Mr.  Hearst  will  call  for 
a  recount  and  a  recanvass — that  is,  a 
judicial  examination — of  all  the  ballots 
cast  in  all  the  districts,  and  it  is  unoffi 
cially  reported  that  Mayor  McClellan 
will  resist  such  a  recount  and  recanvass 
on  the  ground  that  the  law  is  unconsti- 
tutional, and  will,  if  necessary,  carry  the 
question  of  its  unconstitutionality  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  purity  of  Mayor 
McClellan 's  motives  in  thus  insisting,  at 
very  great  expense,  on  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  city, 
against  what  he  believes  to  be  a  danger- 
ous experiment,  but  we  think  that  such 
a  protraction  of  proceedings  under  this 


bill  would  be  inexpedient,  and  that  the 
advantages  of  having  the  measure  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  if  this  restilt 
should  be  secured,  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  disadvantages 
of  keeping  the  question  open  for  months, 
if  not  years,  to  come.  His  protest 
against  Uiis  bill  has  been  dignified  and 
strong,  and  now  that  it  has  been  over- 
ruled he  would  be  wise  to  accept  the 
result  without  further  contest,  'i  he 
chief  good  result  which  we  look  f (  r 
from  this  agitation  is  the  possible  im- 
petus which  it  may  give  to  a  very  much 
needed  reform  of  the  ballot  and  election 
laws  in  this  State. 


Two  million  consumers  of 
Up^'in/     natural   gas   in    the    cities, 

boroughs,  and  villages  of 
western  Pennsylvania  are  aroused 
against  the  monopoly  of  light,  heat,  pow- 
er, water,  and  traction  facilities  main- 
tained by  the  Philadelphia  Company. 
This  corporation,  which  has  a  history  of 
*'  bold  financiering,"  exercises  privileges 
by  virtue  of  an  extraordinary  charter.  It 
owns  nearly  all  of  the  gas-mains  in  Pitts- 
burg and  western  Pennsylvania,  nearly  all 
of  the  electric  light  plants,  every-«treet 
railway  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny, 
and  nearly  every  street  railway  line  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  Outside  of  the 
city  it  controls  water  companies  and 
electric  plants.  The  charter,  which  was 
granted  under  the  old  State  Constitu- 
tion, is  of  the  blanket  variety  ;  it  allows 
the  Philadelphia  Company  to  do  practi- 
cally anything  it  wants;  to  enter  any 
line  of  business,  manufacture  any  article, 
and  sell  anything.  The  Company  used 
to  be  owned  locally,  but  recently  the 
United  Railways  of  San  Francisco  took 
over  practically  all  of  the  stock.  This 
fact  has  increased  the  exasperation  of 
the  people  against  what  they  regard  as 
its  exorbitant  charges  and  its  arbitrary 
course.  Against  this  Company  a  storm 
has  been  brewing  for  years ;  but  when 
recently  letter-carriers  handed  into 
eighty  eight  thousand  homes  thin  slips 
of  paper  bearing  a  brief  ^announcement 
from  the  Co  ip^ny  that  after  June  20 
the  price  of  natural  gas  would  be  thirty 
cents    instead    of    twenty-five    cents   a 
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thousand  cubic  feet,  the  storm  broke  out 
with  fuU  force.  This  increase  of  five  cents 
will  net  in  Pittsburg  alone,  as  indicated 
by  the  Company's  annual  statement, 
%  1 ,7  50,000  profit.  In  that  city  a  majority 
of  the  industries  are  operated  by  natural 
gas,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  dwell- 
ings has  any  other  fuel  or  illuminant. 
Outside  of  Pittsburg  the  use  of  natural 
gas  is  as  general  as  within  the  city.  It 
costs  no  more  to  sell  the  product  now 
than  it  did  several  years  ago,  when  the 
price  was  fifteen  and  twenty  cents ;  and 
even  now  it  is  sold  by  the  Company  in 
West  Virginia,  which  requh*es  as  much 
pipe  line  as  Pittsburg,  at  fourteen 
cents.  .  The  Company  has  many  street- 
car ventures ;  and  losses  it  has  incurred 
from  these  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mayor 
Guthrie,  trying  to  offset  by  raising  the 
price  of  gas.  Moreover,  the  Company, 
because  it  can  thus  make  more  profit,  is 
making  discrimination  in  favor  of  man- 
ufactured gas  and  electricity.  Thus,  it 
refuses  to  make  contracts  for  the  use  of 
natural  gas  with  incandescent  mantles. 
Though  the  courts  have  ruled  that  the 
Company  cannot  say  what  use  a  man 
shall  make  of  the  gas  after  it  has  passed 
the  curb  line  into  his  house,  the  Company 
evades  the  ruling  by  threatening  to  shut 
off  the  gas.  The  Company  has  refused 
to  build  the  needed  extensions  of  the 
street-car  lines  without  free  and  untaxed 
franchises  in  perpetuity ;  it  has  refused 
to  observe  the  clauses  in  its  franchises 
requiring  it  to  keep  the  streets  clean 
between  the  car  tracks.  It  has  failed  to 
provide  all  the  needed  and  promised 
additional  cars ;  it  has  ignored  the  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  car  line  loops ;  it 
has  failed  to  pay  its  increased  license 
for  its  cars ;  it  has  declined  to  establish 
the  system  of  "grounds  "  that  will  save 
the  city  water-mains  from  electrolysis 
due  to  the  electric  conduits  of  the  Com- 
pany. In  the  fight  against  the  practices 
of  this  Company  the  leader  is  the  Mayor 
of  Pittsburg,  George  F.  Guthrie.  Asso- 
ciated with  this  Democratic  Mayor  are 
the  Republican  Mayor  of  Allegheny, 
Charles  F.  Kirshler,  Mayor  Coleman,  of 
McKeesport,  and  committees  from  city 
councils,  boroughs,  and  business  organi- 
zations. Together  these  6tecials  and  del- 
egates have  petitioned  Governor  Stuart 


to  invoke  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
in  an  attack  upon  the  Company's  charter. 
This  fight  is  not  without  meaning  for 
the  Republican  State  organization.  Its 
dilemma  seems  to  be  either  to  affront 
the  people  of  western  Pennsylvania,  or 
to  strengthen  the  leadership  of  Mayor 
Guthrie,  who  might  be  a  powerful  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  the  Governorship. 


r-  n  r  ^  College  festivities  have 
ColUge  Events     ^jj^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^ 

reports  of  the  newspapers  during  the  past 
week.  At  Smith  College  the  Senior 
class  presented  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  with  the  admirable  scenic 
background  and  exceptionally  good  act- 
ing which  for  years  past  have  character- 
ized these  dramatic  presentations. 

The  Commencement  address  at  Mount 
Holypke  College  was  delivered  by  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chi- 
cago.  Dr.  Wheeler  has  declined  the 

invitation  to  become  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  remains  at  his  post  in  Berkeley, 
where  he  is  rendering  admirable  service 
in  broadening  the  field  of  work  and  of 
influence  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia.  At  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute, at  Lexington,  the  resignation  of 
Superintendent  General  Scott  Shipp, 
after  a  service  of  seventeen  years,  was 
accepted,  and  Colonel  Edward  W.  Nich- 
ols, Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Eco- 
nomics in  the  Institute,  was  appointed 

temporary  Superintendent. Speaking 

in  New  York  City  at  the  Commencement 
of  "the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
Archbishop  Farley  commented  on  the 
large  number  of  graduates  of  Catholic 
colleges  who  did  not  send  their  sons  to 
the  schools  to  whose  training  they  owed 
their  success ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brann 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  poor 
built  and  supported  Catholic  parochial 
schools,  and  as  yet  no  man  of  wealth  in 
the  metropolis  has  built  and   endowed 

such  a  school. Lafayette  College,  at 

Easton,  Pennsylvania,  celebrated  its  sev- 
enty-fifth year  by  addresses  from  Profes- 
sor "Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard,  Professor 
Cattell,of  Columbia,  and  Professor  Owen, 

of  Lafayette. At    Brown   University 

the  address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
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Society  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Bliss  Perry, 
on  "The  Academic  Temper."  At  the 
alumni  dinner  Judge  Grosscup  discussed 
"  The  Every-day  Man  and  Our  Corpora- 
tion Problem,"  and  said,  among  other 
^things : 

The  American  people  have  on  deposit 
in  banks  and  banlcing  institutions  nearly 
j^  13,000,000,000,  a  sum  of  money  unemployed 
for  investment  directly  by  themselves,  but 
employed  by  a  comparatively  small  borrow- 
ing class.  This  huge  deposit  nearly  equals 
at  their  present  market  prices  the  value  of 
all  the  railroads  of  the  country  put  together. 
It  constitutes  almost  the  entire  wealth  on 
which  the  corporate  business  of  the  country 
actually  rests.  It  is  not  the  rich  men  of  the 
country  who  own  this  wealth.  Indeed,  were 
all  the  banks  and  savings  societies  to  liqui- 
date at  once,  there  would  immediately  turn 
up  in  direct  possession  and  ownership  of  the 
people  at  large  so  large  a  part  of  the  cor- 
porate securities  that  the  American  people 
could  be  said  to  be,  in  fact,  the  owners  of 
the  property  of  America. 

How  ought  sane  men  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions ?  Should  the  corporation,  for  the  mere 
sake-of  election  tactics,  be  hawked  at  from 
every  angle  of  human  disappointment?  .  .  . 
We  should  transform  the  corporation  from 
a  position  of  inviting  distrust  to  a  position 
that  invites  the  people's  trust.  In  the 
evolution  of  events  the  corporation  has 
become  sole  trustee  over  nearly  the  whole 
field  that  ought  to  invite  the  individual 
interests,  the  individual  hopes.  And  this 
alone  ought  to  invite  us  out  of  the  delusion 
that  the  character  and  career  of  a  state- 
made  corporation  is  of  no  more  public  con- 
cern than  the  character  and  career  of  an 
individual.  The  corporation  is  a  mighty 
agency  of  and  for  the  people  whose  charac- 
ter and  career  are  of  the  deepest  public  con- 
cern. And  the  great  work  of  this  generation 
is  to  raise  it  up  to  the  stature  of  the  mission 
it  has  to  perform  ;  to  make  it  for  the  future 
a  trustworthy  agency  commanding  the  con- 
fidence of  the  future.  That,  and  that  alone, 
is  the  sane  way  of  meeting  the  conditions 
that  confront  us. 


The  Anti-Smoke  League  of 
Nvl^^     the  City  of  New  York  has 

announced  that,  in  its  judg- 
ment, the  smoke  problem  in  the  great 
power  establishments  has  been  satisfac- 
torily solved.  These  establishments  are 
practically  the  only  ones  in  the  metrop- 
olis which  have  been  breaking  the  law 
and  pouring  out  from  their  great  chim- 
neys clouds  of  black  smoke.  As  a  result 
of  experiment  at  a  station  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Company,  which  has .  been 
among  the  foremost  offenders,  the  nui- 


sance will  hereafter  be  abated.  There 
are  eight  g^eat  chimneys  at  this  particu- 
lar station,  and  the  volume  of  smoke 
which  has  come  from  them  has  very 
materially  blurred  the  sky  and  contrib- 
uted an  element  of  gloom  and  dirtiness 
to  the  whole  neighborhood.  This  is 
only  the  beginning  of  what  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  prove  to  be  the  final  triumph 
of  the  Anti-Smoke  League  in  pre- 
serving the  skies  of  New  York,  and 
also  its  beauty  and  healthfulness.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  impregnation 
of  the  air  by  smoke  is  a  material  ele- 
ment in  very  serious  diseases ;  that  it 
involves  an  enormous  waste  in  the  way 
of  expenses  and  loss  of  property. is  also 
well  known.  From  every  point  of  view 
black  smoke  ought  to  have  no  place 
within  the  limits  of  a  great  city.  The 
endeavor  has  been  made  to  secure  this 
general  result  without  imposing  too 
heavy  a  burden  on  the  great  establish- 
ments, and  for  this  reason  the  League 
has  been  patient  with  a  number  of 
offenders.  If  the  problem  has  been 
solved  in  a  practical  way,  every  excuse 
will  be  removed,  and  the  League  wilKbe 
in  a  position  to  compel  all  other  smoke- 
producers  to  conform  to  the  law.  The 
Outlook  has  regarded  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  public  services  now 
being  rendered  by  any  organization  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  Anti-Smoke 
League  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  whole  country ;  for  the  sky  of  the 
metropolis  is  one  of  its  most  beautiful 
features. 


By  Air-ship 
to  the  North  Pole 


The  proposal  of  Mr. 
Walter  Wellman  to 
reach  the  North  Pole 
by  an  air-ship  has  been  regarded  by  most 
people,  we  fancy,  as  visionary  and  im- 
practicable. With  just  this  feeling  the 
present  writer  glanced  at  Mr.  Wellman's 
own  account  in  the  current  M'cClure's 
of  the  present  state  of  the  project  A 
drawing  of  the  skeleton  frame  of  a  hall 
built  to  house  the  air-ship  caught  the 
eye  by  its  remarkable  dimensions.  It  is 
190  feet  long,  82  feet  wide,  and  85  feet 
high,  and  is  covered  with  sail-cloth. 
Not  only  was  this  great  iron  structure 
erected  last  year  on  the  northwestern 
point  of  Spitzbergen,  but  it  was  fitted  out 
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wiUi  many  tons  of  apparatus,  including  a 
gas-making  plant ;  and  three  ship-loads 
of  all  manner  of  materials,  provisions, 
machinery,  tools,  coal,  instruments,  and 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  necessities, 
were  landed.  Moreover,  the  air-ship 
itself  was  in  part  set  up  and  equipped, 
and  only  the  delay  of  the  Paris  con- 
tractors rendered  it  impossible  to  make 
a  start  last  summer.  This  air-ship,  be  it 
noted,  is  not  a  mere  balloon  such  as 
wafted  Andr^  helpless  to  death,  but 
is  in  large  part  a  reproduction  of  La 
Patrie,  the  most  successful  of  French 
dirigible  balloons,  which  has  shown  a 
speed  of  twenty-four  miles  an  hour,  and 
has  made  more  than  eighty  ascensions. 
La  Patrie  now  belongs  to  the  French  army. 
Mr.  Wellman's  air-ship,  The  America, 
is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long, 
has  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour 
before  a  favoring  wind,  is  driven  by 
a  motor  weighing  six  hundred  pounds 
and  having  sixty  horse-power,  carries 
over  five  thousand  pounds  of  fuel,  and 
in  all,  in  addition  to  its  own  weight, 
can  carry  about  nine  thousand  pounds 
of  cargo  and  machinery.  With  an  op- 
posing wind  perhaps  five  miles  an  hour 
might  be  made.  Slow  as  this  seems,  it 
is  far  faster  time  than  has  ever  been 
made  over  broken  ice-fields  by  sledges. 
Last  July  and  August  at  Spitzbergen  the 
winds  were  light  and  variable,  often, 
Mr.  Wellraan  says,  blowing  for  days  at 
a  time  out  of  the  south  directly  toward 
the  Pole.  As  to  what  will  happen  this 
year,  the  adventurous  explorer  says : 

Some  day  in  July  or  August,  1907,  as  we 
hope  and  believe,  a  man  standing  at  the 
northwestern  point  of  Spitzbergen,  six  hun- 
dred miles  almost  directly  north  of  the 
North  Cape  of  Norway,  will  behold  a 
stranp:e  and  wonderful  spectacle.  He  will 
see,  nsing  from  a  little  pocket  of  land  amidst 
the  snow-capped  hills  of  Danes  Island,  an 
enormous  air-ship—a  huge  mass  of  hydrogen 
gas  imprisoned  in  a  stanch  reservoir  of 
cloth  and  rubber,  in  shape  much  like  a  thick 
cigar,  its  sharp  nose  pointed  northward. 

Well,  it  is  at  least  possible  I  The  royal 
road  to  the  Pole  may  be,  as  claimed,  "  the 
free  aerial  pathway."  Professor  Janssen, 
the  eminent  astronomer  who  warned 
Andr^e  that  what  he  was  undertaking 
was  "  not  an  exploration  but  a  suicide," 
declared  before  the  French  Institute  that 
he  believed  Mr.  Wellman  had  an  excel- 


lent chance.  Naturally,  on  the  other 
hand,  Commander  Peary  is  somewhat 
incredulous.  What  is  certain  is  that, 
even  if  successful,  the  Arctic  aeronaut  will 
see  nothing  of  importance  or  of  real  scien- 
tific value  that  Peary,  Nansen,  and  others 
have  not  already  surveyed.  The  race  to 
the  North  Pole  has  been  of  recent  years 
more  an  international  contest  in  endur- 
ance and  for  the  world*s  award  of  honor 
than  anything  else.  If  Mr.  Wellman 
succeeds  in  passing  over  the  ice-fields  in 
the  neighborhood  of  latitude  ninety,  longi- 
tude nothing,  he  will  at  l^st  make  future 
North  Pole  expeditions  unnecessary. 

*w^    r  ^      ^    '  A      As  a  rule,  the  grad- 

Thelni^g^aH  of   American 

Civic  League  ,,  ,        . 

.  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  fairly  well  fitted  to  take  their 
place  in  civilized  society.  But,  however 
gratifying  this  generalization,  do  they  in 
particular  appreciate  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  ?  In  every  American  col- 
lege there  is  more  or  less  intelligent  and 
even  appreciative  study  of  national  and 
international  political  conditions.  How 
about  the  study  of  municipal  conditions  ? 
Abysmal  seems  the  ignorance  generally 
shown  by  the  average  student  as  to 
municipal  rights,  privileges,  needs,  and 
duties,  as  well  as  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
present  administration  of  the  student's 
home  city.  Mr.  Bryce  is  surely  a  notably 
keen  and  kindly  observer  of  our  affairs. 
Of  this  he  has  given  us  monumental  evi- 
dence in  his  "American Commonwealth." 
It  is  his  opinion,  after  a  comprehensive 
and  careful  survey,  that,  of  all  necessary 
American  reforms,  the  transformation  of 
our  municipalities  is  the  most  urgent 
How  shall  that  reform  best  be  accom- 
plished ?  By  interesting  the  students  in 
our  institutions  of  learning,  not  only  in 
theories  of  politics  and  their  application 
in  National  and  State  governments,  but 
in  practical  city  problems — the  police,  for 
instance — which  seem  increasingly  diffi- 
cult of  solution.  Interest  among  stu- 
dents can  be  most  quickly  evoked,  not 
through  books,  but,  first,  by  lectures  and 
papers  from  those  in  first-hand  touch 
with  municipal  interests,  and,  second,  by 
requiring  the  students  to  begin  some 
practical  connection  with  municipal 
affairs.  From  such  initiative  honester  and 
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more  efficient  public  service  must  result, 
not  so  much  by  an  increase  of  those  who 
make  politics  their  profession  as  by  the 
increase  of  those  who  would  be  vigorous 
reformers,  yet  who  realize  that  they  can 
never  be  fully  such  if  they  are  dependent 
upon  any  political  organization  for  their 
livelihood.  The  field  is  fit  for  this  har- 
vest, for  in  most  colleges  rivic  or  good 
government  clubs  already  exist.  Twenty 
of  these  have  now  banded  together  into 
an  Intercollegiate  Civic  League.  Its 
Graduate  Secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Woods, 
Harvard  '92,  is  corresponding  with  nearly 
fifty  other  colleges  which  have  expressed 
interest  in  the  League's  purposes  and 
are  either  forming  political  clubs  or  are 
bringing  those  already  formed  into  affil- 
iation with  the  League.  The  under- 
taking has  President  Roosevelt's  hearty 
approval,  and  other  prominent  men  have 
contributed  articles  for  the  League's  use. 
These  have  been  and  are  being  published 
by  the  different  clubs  in  their  college 
papers,  and  hence  have  had  a  wide  influ- 
ence in  student  circles — for  instance,  the 
Hon.  James  Brown  Scott,  Solicitor  for 
the  State  Department,  has  written  a  paper 
for  the  League  on  *'  Municipal  Problems 
in  the  Light  of  International  Law ;" 
ex-Alderman  William  Kent,  of  Chicago, 
on  "  A  Municipal  Creed  ;"  Mr.  Thomas 
Carl  Spelling,  General  Counsel  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  on  "  Mu- 
nicipal Franchises  ;"  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
on  **  What  to  Do ;"  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis 
on  "Man  or  Money;"  and  Dr.  Samuel 
McCune  Lindsay,  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  on  "  A 
Challenge  to  Chivalry." 


A  Proposed 
Church  Union 


Negotiations  pending 
since  1903  for  an  or- 
ganic union  between 
the  Congregational,  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant, and  the  United  Brethren 
Churches  have  resulted  in  an  act  of 
union  which  has  been  adopted  by  joint 
committees  of  the  three  denominations; 
an  act,  however,  yet  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  churches  concerned.  The  Con- 
gregational ists  have  about  6,000  churches, 
the  Methodist  Protestants  about  2,200, 
and  the  United  Brethren  alx)ut  4,000. 
To  accomplish  organic  union  it  will  be 


necessary  for  these  bodies  to  reorganize 
their  missionary  and  publishing  socie- 
ties so  as  to  make  one  society  do  the 
work  now  done  by  three,  and  also  to 
reorganize  their  conferences  and  asso- 
ciations so  as  to  make  one  ecclesiastical 
body  serve  the  purpose  of  three.  The 
union  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
merger  of  local  churches,  though  this 
might  doubtless  follow  in  some  localities. 
A  liberal  and  evangelical  declaration  of 
faith  has  been  agreed  upon,  though  there 
is  not  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  any- 
thing to  indicate  that  this  declaration 
of  faith  is  imposed  as  binding  upon 
any  of  the  churches.  It  is  apparendy 
a  statement  of  what  the  churches  do 
believe,  not  a  statement  of  what  the 
churches  and  the  ministers  are  required 
to  believe.  The  name  of  the  joint 
organization  is  hopelessly  cumbersome. 
It  is,  -^The  United  Churches,  Com- 
prising the  Congregational  Churches,  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ, 
and  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church." 
It  is  suggested  that  the  title  "The 
United  Churches "  will  in  practice  be 
substituted ;  but  if  the  one  title  is  too 
cumbersome,  the  other  title  is  too 
unmeaning.  Very  serious  opposition  to 
the  union  has  been  developed  in  some 
of  the  strongest  Congregational  churches, 
pre-eminently  among  them  the  Old  South 
Church  in  Boston,  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle in  New  York,  and  the^Tompkins 
Avenue  in  Brooklyn.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  The  Outlook  to  discuss 
purely  ecclesiastical  questions ;  we  leave 
those  to  be  debated  by  the  ecclesiastical 
journals.  It  is  legitimate,  however,  to 
explain  for  the  benefit  of  non-Congrega- 
tional readers  the  three  fundamental 
principles  of  Congregationalism.  They 
are:  (1)  The  absolute  independence  of 
each  local  church,  which  is  a  pure 
democracy  and  has  power  to  frame  its 
own  creed,  organize  its  own  ritual,  form 
its  own  rules  of  business,  and  elect  its 
own  officers.  In  doing  this  it  may  ask 
counsel  of  other  local  churches,  but  no 
ecclesiastical  body,  whether  Council, 
Conference,  or  Association,  has  any 
authority  over  the  local  church."  (2)  In 
the  local  church  all  the  members  are  on 
an  absolute  ecclesiastical  equality  .  nei- 
ther pastor  nor  deacon,  however  great 
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his  influence  may  be,  has  any  greater 
authority  than  the  humblest  member. 
(3)  These  churches  fellowship  one  an- 
other and  co-operate  in  common  undertak- 
ings, and  societies  have  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  these 
common  undertakings,  but  they  are  not 
under  the  direct  ecclesiastical  control  of 
any  distinctly  ecclesiastical  body.  The 
Congregational  Councils  and  Associa- 
tions exercise  neither  legislative  nor 
judicial  functions;  they  only  express 
opinions  and  offer  advice.  Whether  the 
proposed  Articles  of  Agreement  between 
the  Congregational,  the  United  Brethren, 
and  the  Methodist  Protestant  Churches 
are  consistent  with  these  fundamental 
principles  of  Congregationalism  is  one  of 
the  questions  upon  which  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  themselves  seem  not  to  be  fully 
agreed.  Without  undertaking  to  pass 
judgment  on  that  question,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Congregationalists  ought  not  to 
surrender  or  modify  either  one  of  these 
three  fundamental  principles  unless  they 
do  so  intelligently,  purposely,  and  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  they  are 
doing ;  and  if  they  do  not  mean  to  sur- 
render or  modify  either  one  of  these 
principles,  those  principles  should  be 
made  so  clear  in  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment that  there  can  be  no  opportunity 
for  future  discussion  on  the  question 
whether  they  have  done  so. 


The  Scottish 
Churches 


The  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  though  ever 
averse  to  the  intervention 
of  the  State  in  its  affairs,  availed  itself, 
two  years  ago,  of  the  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment made  by  the  United  Free  Church 
for  relief  from  the  legal  decision  which 
despoiled  it  of  its  property.  A'  bill  cre- 
ating Commissioners  for  that  purpose 
carried  a  "  rider  "  authorizing  the  State 
Church  to  alter  its  formula  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  (Westminster)  Confession, 
which  in  Scotland,  as  here,  is  the  Pres- 
byterian standard  of  doctrine.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
this  was  accomplished  at  the  end  of  a 
debaUe  of  no  great  length.  The  object 
aimed  at  was  to  eliminate  phraseology 
which  was  said  to  have  "  kept  good 
servants    out    of    the    Church."    The 


amended  formula  reads  thus :  "  I  hereby 
subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
public  and  avowed  Confession  of  this 
Church,  approved  by  former  Assemblies 
as  most  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  ratified  by  Parliament  in  the  year 
1690,  declaring  that  I  believe  the  Re- 
formed Faith  therein  set  forth.  To  that 
I  will  adhere."  What  liberty  this  gives 
to  many  who  scruple  at  the  distinctive 
dogmas  of  high  Calvinism  appears  when 
it  is  construed  as  a  legal  document, 
affirming  no  more  than  the  words  require. 
These  seem  to  have  been  so  drawn  as 
to  require  adherence  to  only  so  much  of 
the  Confession  as  sets  forth  "the  re- 
formed ya/M  " — a  phrase  of  evangelical 
rather  than  scholastic  import.  The 
United  Free  Church  is  now  practically 
out  of  its  controversy  with  the  small 
minority  to  whom  the  decision  made  in 
1904  adjudged  all  its  property,  valued 
at  $20,000,000.  The  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, empowered  by  Parliament  to 
allot  the  property  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petency to  hold  and  administer  it,  have 
assigned  to  the  United  Free  Church  941 
churches  and  stations  out  of  a  total  of 
1,107,  and  also  the  three  colleges  of 
Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow, 
with  most  of  the  foreign  missionary 
property  and  funds.  About  $750,000 
will  be  required  to  replace  the  churches 
and  manses  of  which  they  have  been 
dispossessed.  The  chief  event  of  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  the  election  of  Dr.  Marcus  Dods, 
well  known  among  us,  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  New  College,  Edinburgh,  in 
which  he  has  been  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  since  1889.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  legal  Free 
Church  (popularly  dubbed  "Wee 
Frees  ")  expressed  sore  dissatisfaction 
with  the  allotments  made  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners.  Possession  of  only  1 1 5 
churches  and  manses  has  been  given  to 
this  fragment  of  the  disrupted  body,  and 
divided  occupancy  in  thirty  cases  beside. 
Now  it  is  facmg  a  financial  deficiency. 
It  still  poses  as  the  only  bulwark  of 
orthodoxy  left  in  Scotland,  and  its  As- 
sembly has  just  pronounced  condemna- 
tion upon  the  three  colleges  of  the  United 
Free  Church  as  "  seminaries  of  German 
rationalism  and  of  infidel  criticism." 
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The    Czar^s    Coup 
d'Etat 

The  Russian  people  have  met  the 
latest  act  of  revolution  on  the  part  of  the 
autocracy  with  a  calmness  and  dignity 
which  passionate  Russian  patriots  of  a 
generation  ago,  like  Turgenief,  would 
have  thought  incredible.  There  has 
been  no  disorder,  no  recrimination,  but 
a  noble  silence,  broken  by  a  few  strong, 
decisive  words  of  protest.  Since  Napo- 
leon III.  seized  the  French  Government 
fifty-six  years  ago,  there  has  been  no  act 
in  violation  of  the  rights  of  a  people  so 
flagrant  and  inexcusable  as  this  act  of  the 
Czar.  It  is  true  that  he  is  the  represent- 
ative of  a  long  line  of  irresponsible  rulers. 
It  is  true  that  Russia  has  been  governed 
for  centuries  by  an  autocracy  sufficient 
unto  itself  and  accustomed  to  act  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  Russian 
people.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  manifesto 
issued  two  years  ago  this  summer  de- 
creeing the  election  of  a  Duma,  the  Czar 
reserved  unimpaired  "the  fundamental 
law  regarding  autocratic  power  ;**  but  it 
is  also  true  that  three  months  later,  by 
another  decree,  he  gave  the  country  to 
understand  that  he  renounced  autoc- 
racy ;  that  a  Duma  was  to  be  elected  on 
a  basis  to  be  changed  only  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Duma  itself.  In  other  words, 
he  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  a  popular 
assembly  and  the  inviolability  of  its 
members  as  well.  On  that  understand- 
ing and  under  the  conditions  of  that 
decree,  bearing  the  name  of  the  supreme 
ruler  of  all  the  Russias,  the  Russian 
people  made  a  serious  and  earnest  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  responsible  govern- 
ment on  a  basis  of  well-defined  funda- 
mental rights.  The  Duma,  or  National 
Parliament,  had  conducted  itself  with  rare 
discretion  and  moderation.  It  made  what 
appeared  to  the  outside  world  to  be  a 
sober  endeavor  to  bridge  the  chasm 
between  irresponsible  and  responsible 
government,  and  to  deal  with  real  condi- 
tions in  Russia  in  a  conservative  and 
not  in  a  destructive  spirit. 

Again,  as  on  the  fatal  Sunday  two 
years  ago,  the  Czar  has  struck  his  peo- 
ple a  blow  in  the  face.  He  has  broken 
faith  with  them,  violated  his  word,  set  at 


naught  the  most  solemn  agreement,  and 
become  an  irresponsible  t)rrant  in  this 
fundamental  conflict  between  mediaeval 
and  modem  ideals  of  government  He 
has  all  the  advantages  of  position,  arma- 
ment, and  organization.  The  Cossacks 
are  behind  him,  the  true  represetitatives 
of  the  old  ideas  for  which  his  Govern- 
ment stands.  Accepting  his  promise  at 
its  face  value,  his  people,  who  have  been 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  working  basis 
with  him,  have  been  taken  unawares. 
They  are  for  the  moment  powerless, 
though  not  for  an  instant  cowed.  With- 
out warning,  their  Popular  Assembly  was 
commanded  to  violate  its  own  integrity, 
and  to  condemn  an  entire  group  of  its 
members  without  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering for  a  day  the  evidence  against 
them.  When  it  proposed  an  adjourn- 
ment from  Friday  until  Monday  to  sift 
the  evidence  and  discuss  the  gravest 
question  that  could  be  presented  to  it, 
it  was  met  by  an  abrupt  and  arbitrary 
dissolution.  If  certain  deputies  were 
guilty  of  treasonable  practices,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  deal  with  them  with- 
out treating  the  entire  Duma  zsparticeps 
criminis.  It  was  against  such  practices 
that  the  great  majority  Qf  the  Duma  con- 
stituted the  real  defense  of  the  Empire. 
They  stood  between  the  Czar  and  the 
Destructionists. 

This  coup  diktat  is  a  flagrsmt  violation 
of  the  constitution  granted  by  the  Czar 
two  years  ago.  It  is  a  notification  to 
Russia  that  no  promise  made  by  him 
will  be  kept  any  longer  than  suits  his 
convenience ;  that  his  decree  establish- 
ing fundamental  rights  is  waste  paper. 
In  other  words,  he  is  doing  all  that  he 
can  to  create  in  Russia  a  situation  like 
that  which  Charles  I.  created  in  England 
when  the  English  people  were  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  dealing 
with  a  man  whose  personal  word  and 
whose  public  pledges  were  equally 
worthless.  No  agreement  can  be  made 
with  a  man  who  tears  it  up  when  it  suits 
his  purpose;  nor  can  any  working 
arrangement  be  made  with  a  monarch 
who  has  no  sense  of  honor  in  dealing 
with  his  people.  The  Czar  has  again 
forced  the  Russian  people  to  face  the 
ultimate  issue ;  and  they  can  no  longer 
blind  themselves  to  the  fact  that  autoc- 
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racy  and  democracy  cannot  live  to- 
gether. There  is  a  chasm  set  between 
them  ;  they  face  each  other  in  an  irrecon- 
cilable conflict.  There  may  be  a  brief 
truce  ;  there  can  be  no  permanent  peace. 
A  decree  has  been  issued  providing 
for  the  election  of  another  Duma,  and 
defining  a  new  electoral  law,  under  which 
it  is  proposed  to  go  through  the  farce  of 
electing  a  third  Duma  in  September. 
Under  this  law  the  landowners  are  put 
in  practical  control  of  the  entire  electo- 
rate of  Russia.  Under  the  old  law  there 
was  a  majority  of  peasants  in  absolute 
control  in  thirteen  provinces,  and  in  the 
other  provinces  they  largely  predomi- 
nated. Under  the  new  scheme  every 
province  will  be  dominated  by  the  land- 
owners, and  the  number  of  peasant  elec- 
tors will  be  reduced  more  than  sixty 
per  cent,  One  province,  that  of  Viatka, 
where  there  are  almost  no  landowners, 
and  which  is  almost  exclusively  held  by 
peasants,  now  becomes  but  a  kind  of 
proprietors'  province,  or  rotten  borough. 
The  only  two  provinces  not  diminished 
in  the  present  representation  are  the  two 
which  returned  Conservative  delegates 
at  the  previous  election.  Representa- 
tives of  the  sections  outside  the  Empire 
have  been  cut  down  so  as  to  give  Russia 
proper  an  immense  preponderance  in  the 
new  Chamber.  The  provinces  of  the 
Caucasus,  which  formerly  were  repre- 
sented by  twenty-five  members,  have  been 
reduced  to  ten  members,  and  Poland, 
formerly  represented  by  thirty-seven 
members,  will  be  conceded  only  twelve. 
The  number  of  cities  which  will  be  en- 
titled to  separate  representation  will  be 
reduced  from  twenty-four  to  six ;  and 
authority  is  lodged  in  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  which  will  enable 
him,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  returns,  to 
redistribute  the  voters  in  any  district 
according  to  his  discretion.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  concede  the 
appearance  while  denying  the  reality  of 
a  Popular  Assembly.  Add  to  this  that 
the  Duma  elected  under  the  provisions 
of  this  law  may  be  dissolved  after  an 
hour's  notice,  and  the  farcical  character 
of  the  Czar's  dealing  with  his  people 
becomes  at  once  apparent.  There  can 
be  but  one  end  to  this  situation,  and  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  when  that  end 


will  be  reached.  The  Russian  people 
are  engaged  in  an  irreconcilable  con- 
flict. They  must  either  rule  themselves 
or  be  ruled  by  arbitrary  authority.  They 
are  no  longer  the  Russians  of  "  Fathers 
and  Sons,"  or  of  "  Spring  Floods."  They 
are  the  children  of  another  age.  Their 
eyes  have  been  opened.  They  have 
assimilated  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
political  education  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years ;  they  are  being  very  rapidly 
trained  by  events.  The  Czar  is  no 
longer  the  "Little  Father"  to  them. 
The  old  capital  of  devout  loyalty  which 
was  his  safeguard  has  been  ruthlessly 
wasted.  He  is  now  dealing  with  those 
who  do  not  trust  him,  who  have  no  love 
for  him,  and  who  are  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  be  treated  like  human  beings 
and  not  like  drudges,  fools,  or  slaves. 


The    Drama     Once 
More 

The  danger  of  dogmatizing  about 
matters  of  art  is  strikingly  brought  out 
by  the  reviving  interest  in  the  drama  as 
a  form  of  literature.  Not  many  years 
ago  a  good  many  critics  fell  into  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  the  drama,  as  critics 
of  to-day  speak  of  the  epic,  as  a  literary 
form  adapted  to  conditions  which  no 
longer  exist,  and  vitalized  by  a  feeling 
which  has  gone  out  of  modem  society. 
The  tide,  however,  has  turned,  and  more 
than  one  acute  critic  during  recent  years 
has  predicted  that  revival  of  the  drama 
which  is  now  taking  place  in  England 
and  in  this  country.  On  the  Continent 
the  drama  has  been  for  years  past,  if 
not  the  most  vital,  the  most  interesting 
and  influential  literary  form.  Ibsen, 
who  was  a  master  dramatist,  however 
limited  his  view  of  life,  turned  the 
thoughts  of  young  writers  of  imagination 
and  passion  towards  the  drama  as  the 
most  effective  form  of  statement  of  the 
problems  of  modem  character  and  fate, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  field  of 
motives  and  personalities,  from  his  own 
early  and  striking  epical  plays,  like 
"  The  Pretenders,"  to  Maeterlinck's 
subtle  psychological  dramas  of  the  soul, 
*'The  Blind"  and  "The  Intruder,"  has 
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been  diligently  tilled,  and  an  abun- 
dant harvest  has  borne  testimony,  not 
always  to  the  soundness  of  the  seed,  but 
to  the  responsive  vitality  of  the  soil. 
Ibsen  used  the  drama  as  a  lash,  Haupt- 
mann  as  a  medium  for  presenting  anew 
the  ancient  dramatic  antagonism  between 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  as  in  "The 
Sunken  Bell ;"  Sudermann  as  the  instru- 
ment for  vigorous  etching  of  social  con- 
ditions, as  in  "  The  Weavers,"  and  of 
the  revolt  against  the  conventional 
ideals  of  old  German  life,  as  in  "  Magda." 
D'Annunzio,  with  his  extraordinary  sen- 
sitiveness to  color  and  melody  in  words, 
has  touched  with  an  audacious  hand  the 
corruption  of  an  ancient  society  in  a 
series  of  plays  brilliant  in  diction  but 
unwholesome  and  untrustworthy  as  in- 
terpretations of  life. 

In  England  there  has  been  a  group  of 
brilliant  playwrights  of  the  order  of 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Arthur  W.  Pinero, 
Henry  V.  Esmond,  and  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  whose  brilliant  Gaelic 
temperament  plays  like  sheet-lightning 
over  the  surface  of  English  social  life. 
Mr.  Phillips^s  poetic  plays  contain  lines 
of  great  charm,  but  he  has  not  made  any 
notable  advance  since  "  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca."  In  this  country  a  group  of 
poetic  dramas  recently  issued  included 
"Lords  and  Lovers,"  "Jeanne  d'Arc," 
"  The  City,"  and  "  Alcestis."  Four  plays 
of  unusual  interest  and  promise  follow- 
ing swiftly  in  the  wake  of  these  interest- 
ing dramas  indicate  how  seriously  dra- 
matic form  is  engaging  the  attention  of 
American  writers.  Mr.  Moody^s  strik- 
ing though  melodramatic  drama  of  Far 
Western  life,  "  The  Great  Divide,"  has 
perhaps  had  something  to  do  with  stimu- 
lating the  energy  of  playwrights,  because 
it  has  shown  that  a  man  of  high  poetic 
ideals  and  of  very  considerable  poetic 
genius  may  achieve  a  popular  as  well  as 
an  artistic  success  on  the  stage. 

Among  these  younger  dramatists  Mr. 
Percy  Mackaye  holds  a  first  place,  by 
virtue  not  only  of  what  he  has  done,  but 
of  the  promise  of  his  work.  The  Outlook 
has  more  than  once  commented  on  the 
richness  of  humor  and  the  lyrical  feeling 
of  many  passages  in  "The  Canterbury 
Pilgrims;"  it  welcomed  "Jeanne  d*Arc  " 
not  only  as  a  literary  but  as  an  acting 


drama.  "  Sappho  and  Phaon,"^  which  fol- 
lows swiftly  upon  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  is  set 
with  a  prologue,  induction,  interludes,  and 
epilogue,  and  bears  very  comfortably  the 
weight  of  this  apparatus.  Mr.  Mackaye 
opens  his  play  in  a  scene  at  Herculaneum 
among  modem  investigators;  in  theinduc- 
tion  he  brings  in  a  group  of  well-known 
Romans,  including  Horace  and  Virgil ; 
the  tragedy,  which  is  conceived  as  being 
performed  in  the  theater  of  Varius,  the 
host  of  these  distinguished  visitors  from 
Rome,  introduces  Sappho,  Alcaeus,  and 
Phaon.  The  play  is  classic  in  form^  but, 
like  all  other  plays  recently  published, 
thoroughly  romantic  in  temper,  full  of 
passion,  color,  and  movement;  an  out- 
pouring of  the  soul  of  a  woman  of  genius. 
The  love  story  of  Sappho  is  interpreted 
in  terms  of  modern  rather  than  of  an- 
tique experience,  and  is  for  that  reason 
the  more  moving.  If  ancient  forms  are  to 
be  used,  their  spirit  is  fulfilled,  not  by 
reproducing  imitatively  the  temper  and 
mood  of  antiquity,  but  by  using  old-time 
forms  as  vehicles  of  modem  feelings.  A 
passage  recited  by  Sappho  brings  out  the 
poetic  quality  in  this  very  interesting 
tragedy : 

SAPPHO 

Art  thou  then  come  once  more,  O  Silent  One? 
(Sinking  at  his  feet.) 
God  of  the  generations,  pain,  and  death, 
I  bow  to  thee. — Not  for  lovers  sake  is  love's 
Fierce  happiness,  but  for  the  after-race. 
Yet,  thou  eternal  Watcher  of  the  tides, 
Knowing  their  passions,  tell  me  !    Why  must 

we 
Rapturous  beings  of  the  spray  and  storm 
That,  chanting,  Deat  our  hearts  against  thy 

shores 
Of  aspiration — ebb  1  ebb  and  return 
Into  tne  songless  deep ?    Are  we  no  more 
Than  foam  upon  thy  garment — flying  spume 
Caught  on  thy  trident's  horn,  to  flash  the  sun 
An  instant — and  expire ?    Are  we  no  more? 
Reveal  to  me  !    Break  once  thine  infinite 
Vow  of  secretiveness,  and  whisper  it 
Soft.     I  will  keep  thy  secret. 
{^Rising:) 

Thou  wilt  not ! 
Thou  wilt  divulge  it — never.  Fare  you  well. 
^She  rushes  up    the  steps   to    the  jutting 

shrine.) 
Another  wave  has  broken  at  your  feet 
And,  moaning,  wanes  into  oblivion. 
But  not  its  radiance  !    That  flashes  back 
Into  the  Morning,  and  shall  flame  again 
Over  a  myriad  waves.    That  flame  am  I, 
Nor  thou,  Poseidon,  shalt  extinguish  me. 

'Sappho  and   Phaon.    By  Percy  Mackaye.    The 
Macmiilan  Company,  New  York. 
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My  spirit  is  thy  changeling,  and  returns 
To  her,  who   glows   beyond  the  stars  of 

birth— 
To  her,  who  is  herself  time's  passion-star. 

Mr.  Torrence's  earlier  dramatic  work 
was  characterized  by  fullness  and  pic- 
torial power  of  imagination  rather  than 
by  dramatic  spirit.  His  new  play, 
"Abelard  and  Heloise,"*  is  hardly 
an  actable  drama,  and  there  is  serious 
question  whether  the  story  really  lends 
itself  to  effective  dramatic  treatment; 
but  Mr.  Torrence  has  charged  his  ren- 
dering with  poetic  if  not  with  dramatic 
effectiveness,  and  the  play  is  another 
evidence  of  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  romantic  temper  among  the  writers 
of  our  time.  The  difficulties  presented 
by  this  famous  love  story  are  so  great  as 
to  be  almost  insuperable.  Mr.  Torrence 
has  met  them  with  courage  and  with  tact ; 
but  the  spectacle  of  Abelard  presenting 
himself  to  Heloise  after  the  tragedy  is 
well  nigh  insupportable,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  such  a  motive  can  be  properly 
interpreted  in  dramatic  form.  Aside 
from  these  questions,  the  play  shows  a 
marked  advance  in  the  use  of  the  dramatic 
form,  and  also  in  diction.  It  is  full  of 
passages  of  genuine  beauty.  The  scene 
in  the  garden  of  the  convent  inevitably 
suggests  Perdita's  incomparable  cata- 
logue of  the  flowers,  but  it  is  in  no 
sense  imitative,  and  it  may  be  quoted  as 
an  example  of  Mr.  Torrence's  lyrical 
feeling  and  skill : 

HELOISE 

I've  only  flowers  for  you,  they're  happier. 
No  visions,  they're  of  air,  take  flowers  in- 
stead. 
{She  plucks  a  handful  of  flowers  and  shows 

them.) 
Here  is  Herb  Robert, — Robin  of  the  Wood 
That  sheds  a  rosebeam  from  a  tower  of 

gray- 
He's  the  best  comrade  for  a  lonely  heart. 
And  yellow  star-grass  that  swims  m  a  field 
When  autumn  steals  the  summer's  gold  away. 
And  Cyclamen  that  tries  to  go  from  earth 
And  wms  its  colored  feathers  from  the  sky 
To  make  new  wings  with ;  and  here's  Jewel 

Weed 
That  keeps  one  morning's  dew  through  all 

its  life. 
And  last  of  all  here  is  Dream  Jasmine  for 
you. 

{She  gives  it  to  Monica.) 

'Abelard  and    Heloise.      By    Ridgely    Torrence. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 


MONICA 
Oh,  thank  you,  does  it  make  a  dream  come 
true? 

HELOISE . 

No  flower  does  that    This  gives  a  better 
dream. 

CECILE 

You    know  the  flowers'  names,  come  tell 

them  all. 
What's  this  ?  (Holding  up  a  flower) 

HELOISE  {seating  herself  on  the  sundial  with 
the  nuns) 
Ah,  now,  beware,  that's  St.  John's  Wort, 
The  fairy  doorway,  on  midsummer  night 
After  all's  done,  the  mighty  labors  ended  ; 
Counting  Cecilia's  prayers  for  a  whole  year. 
Planting  soft  dreams  for  Monica  to  gather, 
And  with  the  points  of  moonbeams  making 

combs 
To  lure  this  hair  to  be  straight  gold  again. 

( Touching  Teresa^ s  hair.) 
Suddenly,  swiftly,  on  the  tick  of  dawn 
The  sleeping  bee  booms  his  faint  goblin  drum 
Once,  and  tne  fairies  are  upon  their  way. 
They  do  not  go  on  some  glad  upward  path, 
But  enter  downward  here. 

{Showing flower.) 
And  as  they  go, 
With  hair-flne  swords  and  bee-sting  javelins 

drawn, 
They  thrust  and  cut  and  hew  toward  this 

warm  world. 
Striking  the  outward  and  sweet- seasoned  air. 
And  so  make  sad  retreat  and  disappear. 
See,  the  poor  petals  are  all  hacked    and 

stabbed. 
By  accident  the  fairy  weapons  did  it. 

MONICA 

And  what  is  this  upon  the  fountain's  edge? 
{Showing flower  ) 

HELOISE 

Sea  Lavender  I    But  we'll  not  have  that  tale. 
.    .    .    Too  sad. 

CECILE 

Oh,  tell  it.    Tell  such  tales. 
HELOISE  (taking  the  flower) 
This  was  the  Lady  Rosmarine  that  loved — 

CECILE 

But  that's  not  sad. 

Miss  Mary  Johnston  has  written  the 
Virginia  novel  of  adventure  in  the  freest 
romantic  spirit  and  won  a  large  company 
of  readers  by  her  picturesque  description 
and  idealizing  feeling.  "  The  Goddess  of 
Reason,"  ^  her  first  essay  in  dramatic  writ- 
ing, is  as  romantic  as  her  stories  and  as 
interesting.  It  opens  in  Brittany  on  a 
summer  morning  in  1 791 ,  and  the  curtain 

«  The   Goddess  of  Reason.     By   Mary  Johnston. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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falls  at  the  end  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  at 
Nantes.  The  plot  is  as  skillfully  devised 
to  awaken  and  sustain  interest  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  as  any  of  Miss 
Johnston's  stories,  and  not  until  the  last 
scene  does  the  reader  face  the  solution 
to  the  problem.  The  play  has  a  beauti- 
ful setting  of  terraces  and  ancient  homes, 
and  the  refinement,  dignity,  and  wit  of 
the  old  order,  set  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  turbulence,  the  passion,  the  intense 
conviction,  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. The  heroine,  in  whose  veins  flows 
the  blood  of  an  old  French  noble,  but 
whose  father  was  a  peasant,  and  who 
had  grown  up  in  peasant  surroundings, 
embodies  in  her  own  person  the  tremen- 
dous conflict  of  that  intensely  dramatic 
age.  As  a  drama  **  The  Goddess  of  Rea- 
son "  is  probably  too  complex  for  success- 
ful presentation.  It  is  lyrical  rather  than 
dramatic ;  but  as  a  piece  of  writing,  both 
in  construction  and  diction,  it  will  ad- 
vance Miss  Johnston's  reputation. 


Heaven  on  Earth 

Whether  the  present  age  believes  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  not,  it 
puts  a  steadily  decreasing  emphasis 
upon  it.  Those  who  take  thought  for 
themselves  are  trying  with  all  their  might 
to  realize  a  heaven  of  personal  happi- 
ness here  on  earth.  Those  who  live  for 
others  are  endeavoring  quite  as  hard  to 
change  and  improve  earth  till  it  becomes 
a  little  heaven  here  below.  Eschatology 
has  given  place  to  sociologjy.  Mankind, 
equipped  in  this  present  time  with  new 
powers  of  science  and  fabulous  acces- 
sions of  wealth,  has  set  to  work  to  trans- 
form conditions  and  make  its  own  mil- 
lennium ;  while  one  enthusiastic  band 
of  thinkers  has  already  proclaimed  that 
sin,  pain,  and  death  are  unnecessary 
evils  created  by  human  error,  and  need 
not  exist  any  longer  than  humanity  wills. 
Heaven  on  earth — here  is  the  modem 
gospel. 

Doubtless  heaven  on  earth  is  better 
than  no  heaven  at  all.  But  there  is  a 
plentiful  lack  about  it — a  lack  of  infinity 
and  of  hope — that  is  more  and  more 
discouraging  the  more  one  thinks  about 
it.     So  far,  in  earthly  experience,  when- 


ever a  man  or  woman  has  compassed 
every  earthly  thing  conducive  to  personal 
happiness,  happiness  has  remained  ex- 
actly as  far  away  as  ever.  Solomon, 
with  every  desire  satisfied,  and  wisdom 
into  the  bargain,  called  his  enviable  lot 
"vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  Hu- 
manity can  get  all  sorts  of  things  out  of 
life,  but  satisfaction  never ;  and  the  more 
men  have,  the  less  they  are  content.  If 
this  be  true  of  Dives,  who  has  had  his 
innings  for  centuries,  it  will  be  equally 
so  of  Lazarus,  who  is  now  hoping  for 
his  turn.  If  every  sociological  dream 
could  be  realized,  and  every  child  bom 
to-day  could  grow  up  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  comfortably  sheltered,  and  well 
educated,  the  next  generation  would  be 
very  much  more  comfortable,  but  not 
one  whit  more  happy.  Not  that  these 
things  are  not  to  be  striven  after  with 
earnestness,  or  that  praise  is  not  due  in 
generous  measure  to  those  who  strive, 
but  that  there  still  remains  the  some- 
thing beyond.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  sociological  heaven  on  earth  were 
attained  to-morrow,  and  that  no  one 
in  the  new  civilization  believed  in 
sin  or  pain  or  death — would  humanity 
be  really  and  permanently  purified  and 
satisfied  ?  Would  not  the  road  still  lead 
on,  exactly  as  it  does  to-day,  to  the  true 
satisfactions  of  the  soul  ?  The  ultimate 
problem  of  human  nature  is  a  problem 
beyond  political  economy  and  social 
uplift.  To  try  to  make  the  race  happy 
on  earthly  things  is  to  forget  "  the  awful 
soul  that  dwells  in  clay." 

Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven^  so  on 
earth.  The  better  that  man  can  make 
earth,  the  better  for  him  and  for  it.  This 
world  is  his  battle-ground,  his  pilgrimage 
path,  his  experiment  station.  It  is  his 
destiny  and  duty  to  conquer  and  possess 
and  shape  it — but  forever  to  leave  it  and 
pass  on  into  a  larger  life.  It  was  never 
meant  to  satisfy  him.  It  cannot  satisfy 
him  any  better  in  the  twentieth  century 
than  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Man  can 
find  no  abiding  city  here,  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  though  he  build  wall  and 
tower  to  heaven.  The  deepest  value 
and  significance  of  human  life  are  that  he 
cannot — that  the  soul  must  press  on, 
led  by  an  Etemal  Spirit,  linked  to  eternal 
destinies,  heir  to  eternal  joys.     To  do 
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the  will  of  God  on  earth,  to  make  it  as 
much  like  heaven  as  its  poor  possible, 
but  always  to  have  the  larger,  infinite  life 
beyond  and  the  joy  "  of  going  on  and 
not  to  die  " — not  until  this  glory  is  set 
before  human  souls  can  they  be  in  any 
degree  satisfied  with  life  and  its  possi- 
bilities for  themselves  and  for  others. 
To  lose  it  in  the  limited  and  doubtful 
proposition  of  establishing  heaven  here 
on  earth  is  not  progp^ess,  but  loss — not 
a  glorious  enriching  of  human  hopes, 
but  a  central  cheapening  of  them. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  regards  the  Philistine 
as  a  very  useful,  amiable,  and  stimu- 
lating member  of  society.  Time  was 
when  the  youthful  Spectator,  obedient 
in  the  discipleship  of  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, would  have  blushed  to  acknowl- 
edge such  a  conviction.  But  time  and 
experience  urge  most  of  us  to  go  our 
own  ways  rather  than  those,  even  those, 
of  the  poets ;  and  the  Spectator  has 
recently  had  full  measure  of  both  those 
commodities.  As  regards  the  former, 
nobody  cares — least  of  all  the  Spectator 
— to  enter  into  detail.  But  the  latter 
was  rather  interesting ;  the  reader  may 
like  to  hear. 


The  Spectator  lives  much  of  the  time 
in  New  York,  in  the  midst  of  a  varied 
and  fluctuating  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, the  usual  heterogeneous  lot 
which  we  most  of  us  pick  up  by  chance 
or  fancy  as  we  journey  on  our  way. 
There  are  lawyers  and  bankers  and  jour- 
nalists, an  artist  or  two,  a  policeman,  an 
organ-grinder,  a  janitor,  a  college  presi- 
dent (retired),  some  charming  women, 
and  one  little  girl  who  sells  papers  on  a 
comer.  Not  in  the  least  a  harmonious 
company,  based  on  no  principle  of  se- 
lection, entirely  haphazard ;  yet  vital  to 
the  Spectator's  being,  as  he  himself 
little  knew.  Only  the  college  president 
and  one  or  two  of  the  artists  care  for  the 
interests  which  the  Spectator  has  always 
been  wont  to  consider  of  chief  impor- 
tance— namely,  books  and  ideas.  The 
poor  Spectator  has  pitied  himself  for 


the  lack  of  sympathy  in  his  world,  and 
has  complacently  resolved  to  cultivate 
the  next  literary  chap  who  came  in  his 
august  way.  Yet  all  the  time  he  might 
have  noted  one  significant  fact  if  he 
chose :  that,  to  one  call  on  the  college 
president  in  his  library,  he  dropped  in 
ten  times  on  the  lawyer  in  his  office 
teeming  with  news. 


Well,  at  last  one  day  it  came  about 
that  the  Spectator  received  a  call  from 
one  of  his  artist  friends.  "I  say,  old 
man,"  that  worthy  began,  "  weVe  got  a 
chance,  you  and  I.  Here's  a  letter  from 
Hughes-Smith  (he  lives  in  Pomford,  you 
know),  and  he  invites  me  to  visit  him 
and  to  bring  you  along.  He  says  he 
thinks,  from  the  papers  you  write,  that 
you  must  be  of  the  elect."  The  saga- 
cious reader  will  understand  the  swell- 
ing emotion  in  the  Spectator's  breast. 
Pomford  is  famous  among  the  elect — ah, 
yes,  the  elect ! — as  a  center  of  ultimate 
culture.  Congenial  spirits  have  gath- 
ered there,  withdrawing  themselves  from 
the  haphazard  world,  to  live  in  the  peace 
of  right  sympathy  and  work  out  their 
tasks  side  by  side.  Not  a  Philistine  in 
all  the  group  1  The  Spectator  had  often 
considered  their  lot,  wistfully,  from  afar, 
and  had  judged  it  in  all  probability  the 
happiest  in  the  world.  Now  he  was 
blessed  with  an  invitation  to  join  them 
for  a  while.  He  packed  his  bag  and  set 
out  with  his  friend,  tingling  with  expec- 
tation. 


The  realization  was  indeed  all  that 
the  fancy  had  pictured.  Beautiful,  quiet 
houses,  set  sweetly  in  the  midst  of  lawns 
and  gardens ;  delightful  people  whose 
wit  and  eloquence  and  substantial 
thought  filled  the  hours  of  intercourse 
with  magic  fascination  ;  days  which,  fol- 
lowing softly  on,  felt  no  rude  shocks  and 
jarrings — the  artist  and  the  Spectator 
shook  hands  in  a  solemn  rite  of  mutual 
congratulation  as  they  parted  at  the  end 
of  their  first  day  in  Elysium.  Their  invi- 
tation was  for  two  weeks  ;  they  settled 
to  solid  enjoyment.  And  for  the  first 
five  or  six  days  they  had  it  in  flawless 
perfection.     They  could  neither  of  them 
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work,  to  be  sure,  which  was  a  pity  when 
the  Spectator  had  a  wonderful  library  at 
his  disposal  and  the  artist  a  studio  all  to 
himself.  But,  then,  one  can  seldom  work 
on  a  visit.  The  two  beaming  guests 
wandered  up  and  down  through  the  gar- 
dens and  played  with  the  children  while 
their  hosts  were  busy ;  then,  when  the 
clans  assembled  again,  they  gave  them- 
selves over  to  discussion  of  artistic 
principles,  to  laughter,  to  really  good  story- 
telling, with  an  abandon  which  the  Spec- 
tator will  always  glow  to  remember.  To 
look  back,  when  one  goes  to  bed  at 
night,  on  a  day  which  has  known  no 
rudeness  is — pause  there,  however ;  what 
is  it  at  last  ?  It  was  there  that  the 
trouble  came  in. 


The  Spectator  could  not  understand 
in  the  least  what  was  the  matter  with 
him  when,  before  the  week  was  out,  he 
began  to  feel  restless.  Such  excellent 
talk  they  had  just  been  having,  on  the 
Principle  of  Reser\'e  in  Art  I  The 
Spectator  shook  himself  with  annoyance 
to  think  how  he  had  broken  in  with  a 
story  about  his  friend  the  policeman  on 
the  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street.  Why 
had  he  done  that,  fool  and  blockhead  ? 
The  others  had  listened,  politely  sur- 
prised. Well,  he  was  surprise4  himself. 
He  went  to  bed  deeply  penitent ;  but 
the  next  morning,  though  penitent  still, 
he  was  no  happier.  The  sun  shone  as 
brightly  as  ever  upon  the  peaceful  blos- 
soming gardens ;  the  people  were  as 
serenely  concerned  with  their  high  inter- 
ests ;  the  day  was  as  tranquil ;  and  yet 
the  Spectator  wanted  something  he  had 
not  got,  wanted  it  desperately.  Now 
the  Spectator  pretends  to  some  skill  and 
honesty  in  ferreting  out  his  inmost  de- 
sires. Therefore  he  took  himself  apart 
and  interviewed  himself  for  an  hour, 
with  the  result  that  he  sternly  compelled 
from  his  shamefaced  consciousness  the 
admission  that  he  wanted,  he  wanted — 
oh,  how  he  wanted  ! — nothing  so  much  in 
all  the  world  as — his  friend  the  police- 
man. 

Well,  he  stuck  it  out  for  three  days, 
the  self-enraged  and  self-disappointed 
Spectator,     But  on  the  morning  of  the 


tenth  day  of  their  visit  he  came  down  to 
breakfast,  his  traveling-bag  in  his  hand. 

"  I  find  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  I 
return  to  New  York  this  morning,"  he 
apologized. 

The  Spectator  will  never  forget  in  his 
life  the  altogether  ridiculous  rapture  with 
which  he  hurled  himself  across  Twenty- 
third  Street  at  his  friend  the  policeman 
that  day.  Three  or  four  automobiles 
gasped  and  snorted jn  an  affronted  effort 
to  stop  before  they  ran  him  down,  six 
cab-drivers  swore  at  him,  the  policeman 
himself  strode  down  upon  him,  purple 
with  concern. 

"Ah,  begorra,  ye  crazy  loon  I  What's 
got  into  the  bye,  sure  enough  ?  Come 
out  o'  there,  now  I  Have  ye  lost  your 
wits  ?" 

And  he  dragged  the  Spectator  out  of 
the  mess  by  the  nape  of  his  neck,  shak- 
ing him  as  a  bear  shakes  its  bad  cub. 

"  Go  on  !"  cried  the  ecstatic  Specta- 
tor. "  Shake  me,  pound  me ;  it's  what 
I  want.  Swear  at  me  if  you  like.  I've 
come  back,  I  tell  you,  old  man,  I've 
come  back  I     Do  you  understand  ?" 

Of  course  the  policeman  did  not  un- 
derstand ;  but  that  did  not  matter.  He 
never  concerns  himself  in  the  least  to 
understand  the  Spectator.  But  the  two 
of  them  stood  side  by  side  for  a  while  in 
the  midst  of  the  roaring  street,  and  the 
Spectator's  heart  was  big  with  joy.  Then 
they  went  and  had  dinner  together. 


Tbis  tale  the  Spectator  will  leave  for 
the.  reader  to  meditate  at  his  pleasure. 
It  seems  to  have  some  significance  suffi- 
ciently far-reaching.  It  may  go  simply 
to  prove,  of  course,  that  the  Spectator 
himself  is  a  Philistine  and  cannot  exist 
apart  from  his  kind.  That  decision  will 
do  very  well.  The  Spectator  is  now  in 
a  mood  to  regard  the  Philistine  body  as 
that  in  which  lies  the  motive  power  of 
everything,  art  and  religion  included. 
But  no  decision  matters  much  to  the 
Spectator,  so  long  as  he  is  not  asked 
again  to  breathe  any  kind  of  prepared 
atmosphere,  but  only  the  good,  indis- 
criminate air  of  the  common  world.  He 
wonders  if  the  Pomford  artists  will  live 
their  lives  out,  thus  secluded.  He  cjoubt^ 
it  very  muph, 


Imagination  in  Natural  History 

A    Letter   from   John    Burroughs    on    the 
Roosevelt-Long  G)ntroversy;  and  a  Reply 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

AS  a  reader  of  The  Outlook  I  could 
wish  that  in  your  editorial  of 
June  8  on  the  use  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  natural  history,  wherein  you 
take  President  Roosevelt  to  task  for  his 
too  sharp  distinction  between  fiction  and 
fact  in  this  field,  you  had  set  forth  a  little 
more  explicitly  the  distinction  which  you 
think  permissible.  You  say  you  "  agree 
that  fiction  ought  not  to  be  palmed  off 
on  school-children  as  fact,"  which  is  just 
the  sum  total  of  President  Roosevelt's 
contention.  He  would  have  no  con- 
fusion between  the  two  in  books  of 
natural  history  that  go  into  the  schools. 
He  enjoys  Kipling's  "Jungle  Book," 
as  you  say,  but  not  the  animal  stories 
of  William  J.  Long.  Is  not  this  be- 
cause the  "Jungle  Book  "is  avowedly 
fiction  and  can  deceive  no  one,  while 
in  the  stories  of  Mr.  Long  fact  and 
fiction  are  constantly  confused,  and  only 
the  practical  woodsman  can  separate 
them? 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  in  insist- 
ing on  the  reality  of  this  distinction  the 
President  implies  that  "  imagination  may 
not  be  used  in  interpreting  and  nar- 
rating facts."  On  the  contrary,  I  know 
that  the  President  would  agree  with  me 
that  the  use  of  the  imagination  is  indis- 
pensable in  all  such  writing.  There  can 
be  no  good  literature  without  it.  ^ut  it 
is  one  thing  to  interpret  facts  and  quite 
another  thing  to  invent  them.^  With 
Mr.  Long's  interpretation  of  the/facts  of 
natural  history  neither  the  President  nor 
myself  has  any  quarrel ;  all  we  contend 
for  is  for  the  fact — we  dispute  his  state- 
ment of  fact.  Mr.  Long  may  find  in  the 
croaking  of  the  frogs  a  key  to  the  riddle 
of  the  universe  if  he  can,  and  be  entirely 
within  his  rights.  All  that  I  demand 
of  him  is  that  he  be  sound  upon  his 
frogs.  I  will  not  even  accept  a  toad ; 
when  he  says  frog  it  must  be  a  frog. 


Spring  after  spring,  as  revealed  in  his 
journal,  Thoreau  attributed  the  song  of 
the  toad  to  the  frog,  but  at  last  he  caught 
on  ;  he  saw  his  mistake,  and  thenceforth 
he  rendered  to  the  toad  the  things  that 
were  the  toad's,  and  to  the  frog  the  things 
that  were  the  frog's.  I  would  have 
Mr.  Long  and  every  other  nature  writer 
equally  honest  and  exact  about  his  facts. 
Let  the  fact  set  his  imagination  all  afiame 
if  it  can,  but  let  him  see  to  it  th?t  it  is  a 
fact.  An  imagination  tipsy  with  its  own 
creations  is  one  thing,  and  an  imagina- 
tion aglow  in  the  interpretation  of  facts 
is  quite  another.  In  short,  there  is  a 
legitimate  and  an  illegitimate  use  of  the 
imagination  in  writing  natural  history,  as 
in  writing  human  history.  Its  legitimate 
use  in  nature-writing  is  in  presenting 
the  facts  with  charm  and  convincing- 
ness, as  in  the  works  of  Maeterlinck  and 
Thoreau,  men  who  are  always  loyal  to 
the  mere  fact,  yet  throw  a  charm  of 
poetry  and  romance  about  all  they  write, 
that  less  imaginative  men  cannot  attain 
to.  Its  illegitimate  use  is  seen  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Long,  where  it  often 
takes  the  form  of  mere  exaggeration, 
and  where  it  as  often  supplies  the  fact 
which  observation  alone  can  yield. 

Maeterlinck's  book  on  the  Life  of 
the  Bee  reads  like  a  romance,  but 
Maeterlinck  is  always  sound  upon  his 
facts.  He  takes  no  liberties  with  the 
life  of  the  bee.  It  is  his  art  of  presenta- 
tion, his  play  of  imagination  over  the 
facts,  the  human  interest  he  infuses  into 
them,  that  so  hold  the  reader.  He 
romances  about  his  flowers  also;  they 
become  like  conscious  human  beings 
under  the  magic  of  his  pen  ;  they  love, 
they  aspire,  they  plan,  they  suff^er,  they 
struggle,  but  they  never  cease  to  be  the 
real  flowers  of  the  botanist ;  he  is  scien- 
tifically accurate  about  each  of  his  facts ; 
each  plant  and  flower  does  exactly  what 
he  says  it  does;  his  extra  touch  is  in 
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the  human  emotion  and  human  history 
that  he  reads  into  them. 

Thoreau  schooled  himself  in  accuracy 
of  observation ;  he  was  not  content 
until  he  had  found  out  the  exact  fact 
about  the  plant  or  the  animal ;  then  he 
let  his  imagination,  his  great  literary 
talent,  have  free  play.  Hence  his  books 
abound  in-  common  facts,  every-day  ob- 
servations, woven  into  a  literary  fabric 
of  fine  texture  and  many  colors. 

Mr.  Long  sins  in  taking  the  steps 
which  MaeterHnck  and  Thoreau  never 
take,  in  letting  invention  take  the  place 
of  observation.  He  makes  his  animals 
do  impossible  things;  he  perverts  nat- 
ural history;  he  does  not  present  the 
ordinary  so  that  it  charms  our  imagina- 
tion, but  he  thrusts  the  extraordinary 
upon  us  in  a  way  that  challenges  our 
credulity.  With  his  so-called  interpre- 
tation of  natural  histor>'  facts,  I  say,  I 
have  no  quarrel.  For  instance,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  think  that  the  fish-hawks  that 
circle  above  him  while  he  is  fishing  on 
their  preserve  recognize  him  as  a  fellow- 
fisherman,  and  that  they  are  interested  in 
his  methods  and  success,  as  he  says  he  be- 
lieves they  are.  He  is  now  interpreting 
nature  ;  but  when  he  says  that  the  fish- 
hawks  repair  their  nest  in  the  fall  and 
make  it  secure  against  the  winter,  he  is 
in  the  region  of  fact.  Is  it  true,  or  is  it 
not  true  ?  Or  when  he  says  of  the  young 
hawks  that  they  must  be  taught  by  their 
parents  to  catch  fish  from  the  first  day 
they  leave  the  nest,  or  they  would  go 
back  to  the  old  hawk  habit  of  hunting  in 
the  woods,  he  makes  a  definite  statement 
of  fact,  and  the  statement  is  not  true. 
Young  fish-hawks  brought  up  by  hand, 
according  to  that  sane  and  accurate 
young  naturalist,  Harold  Baynes,  take 
to  fishing  like  their  parents  at  the  proper 
age.  I  know  from  personal  observation 
that  young  marsh-hawks  do  not  have 
to  be  taught  to  hunt  the  marsh-hawk 
way. 

At  certain  seasons  it  seems  the  bear 
has  the  habit  of  standing  up  on  his  hind 
legs  beside  a  tree  and  biting  and  clawing 
the  bark  as  high  as  he  can  reach.  Mr. 
Long  says  that  this  is  a  challenge  to  a 
rival  bear,  and  to  let  him  know  how  big 
his  would-be  antagonist  is.  This  is  Mr. 
Long's  interpretation  of  a  fact.      And 


while  I  think  it  absurd,  I  should  not 
call  him  down  for  that.  But  when  he 
says  the  bear  will  follow  a  porcupine 
through  the  woods  "to  flip  dirt  and 
stones  at  him,  carefully  refraining  from 
touching  him  the  while,  till  the  porcupine 
jFoUs  himself  into  a  ball  of  bristling 
quills,"  and  thus  falls  a  victim  to  the 
bear,  he  is  supposed  to  be  stating  a  fact, 
something  he  has  seen ;  but  can  any 
real  student  of  our  wild  life  credit  the 
statement  ?     Absurd  is  the  word  for  it. 

Or,  again,  when  he  represents  a  shel- 
drake duck  fluttering  about  her  brood 
of  young  in  the  water  where  they  had 
been  scattered  by  his  passing  canoe, 
counting  them  again  and  again  "  lest 
any  be  missing,"  he  is  interpreting  the 
action  of  the  duck  to  suit  his  own  fan- 
cies, and  he  is  welcome  to  that  interpre- 
tation. But  when  he  says  that  the  mother 
duck  took  a  lot  of  young  trout,  punc- 
tured their  air  bladders  and  sank  them 
to  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  pool  in  order 
that  her  young  might  dive  tor  them  and 
thus  earn  their  own  dinner,  he  is  again 
in  the  region  of  fact,  and  must  face  the 
question.  Is  it  true,  or  false  ?  Is  there 
room  with  sane  persons  for  two  opinions 
about  it  ? 

In  nearly  every  chapter  of  Mr.  Long's 
books  there  are  such  unbelievable  inci- 
dents as  these  :  He  sees  a  porcupine  in 
the  shape  of  a  ball  rolling  down  a  hill  in 
the  woods  just  for  fun  ;  he  sees  a  lot  of 
loons  lined  up  in  a  lake  to  witness  a  race 
between  two  loons ;  he  sees  a  woodcock 
make  a  clay  cast  for  its  broken  leg,  and 
then  stand  an  hour  on  the  other  leg  to 
give  the  clay  time  to  harden ;  he  sees  an 
eagle  smitten  with  death  high  in  the  air 
and  then  glide  down  to  the  earth  and  lay 
its  head  on  a  cushion  of  moss ;  he  hides 
from  another  eagle  beside  a  log,  and 
reaches  out  his  hand  and  puts  it  on  the 
eagle's  back  as  it  comes  to  the  log  to 
fish ;  and  so  on  through  the  long  list  of 
absurd  and  incredible  things. 

It  is  this  kind  of  fake  natural  history 
that  President  Roosevelt  objects  to  being 
put  into  the  hands  of  school-children  or 
into  the  hands  of  children  by  the  fireside. 
It  is  vicious,  because  it  is  not  true.  Yet 
The  Outlook  accepts  it  and  encourages 
Mr.  Long  to  go  on  producing  it  That 
a  thing  is  true  gives  it   no   additional 
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value  ;  that  it  is  false  does  not  detract 
from  it  1 

In  your  comparison  between  the  his- 
torians Froude  and  Freeman  you  seem 
to  ihiply  that  the  former's  inaccuracies 
and  carelessness  about  facts,  which  so 
called  down  upon  him  the  criticism  of 
the  latter,  added  to  the  charm  and  value 
of  his  historical  writings.  Of  course  you 
do  not  mean  that,  yet  such  may  be 
inferred  from  your  remarks.  Froude  had 
a  charm  of  style  which  Freeman  lacked, 
and  it  is  this,  and  not  his  romancing, 
that  makes  his  history  more  readable 
than  Freeman's.  Greater  accuracy,  more 
attention  to  details,  less  bias,  would  not 
have  detracted  from  the  readableness  of 
his  writings,  while  it  would  have  added 
to  their  positive  value.  Freeman  had 
little  imagination,  hence  his  pages  are 
dull.  Froude  had  none  too  much,  but 
he  often  gave  it  too  free  range ;  hence 
his  histories  are  unreliable.  More  imag- 
ination or  charm  of  style  to  one,  and 
greater  accuracy  to  the  other,  would 
enhance  the  value  of  each. 

Pardon  me  for  saying  that  you  con- 
fuse my  mind  instead  of  enlightening  it 
when  you  say  we  all  see  through  our 
temperaments,  and  when  you  draw  from 
this  fact  an  excuse  and  justification  for 
the  misseeing  of  Mr.  Long.  Is  there, 
then,  not  such  a  thing  as  seeing  truly 
and  seeing  falsely  ?  True  it  is  that  the 
report  of  every  man  of  what  he  sees  in 
nature  and  in  life  will  be  colored  more 
or  less  by  his  temperament,  or  by  his 
personal  equation — colored,  I  say,  but 
not  necessarily  distorted  or  falsified. 
The  poet  and  the  artist  see  nature 
through  the  imagination,  but  the  natural 
history  observer  sees  through  his  eyes, 
or  else  his  observations  have  no  value 
as  natural  history.  With  him  it  is  not  a 
question  of  temperament,  but  a  question 
of  accurate  seeing  and  of  honest  report- 
ing. He  cannot  tell  the  incredible  sto- 
ries Mr.  Long  does  and  then  take  refuge 
in  the  statement,  as  Mr.  Long  has,  that 
there  is  a  region  beyond  the  world  of 
fact  and  law  in  which  he  dwells,  "an 
immense  and  almost  unknown  world  of 
suggestion  and  freedom  and  inspiration," 
"  a  world  that  must  be  interpreted  rather 
than  catalogued."  True,  there  is  such  a 
world,  but  it  is  not  the  world  of  the 


natural  history  observer  and  reporter, 
it  is  the  world  of  the  poet  and  prophet 
and  of  the  ethical  teacher,  and  Mr.  Long 
cannot  escape  into  it  when  the  sticklers 
for  the  truth  of  observation,  like  the 
President,  get  hot  upon  his  trail. 

John  Burroughs. 

West  Park,  New  York. 

[We  acknowledge  that  both  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs and  the  President  speak  on  the 
subject  of  natural  history  with  far  more 
scientific  knowledge,  far  wider  experi- 
ence, and  far  greater  and  more  accurate 
observation  than  we  possess.  As  to  any 
question  of  fact  concerning  the  life  or 
history  of  animals,  we  should  hesitate  a 
long  time  before  contradicting  either  Mr. 
Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Burroughs.  Our  criti- 
cism of  the  President's  denunciation  of 
Mr.  Long  was  not  based  upon  a  question 
of  fact.  If  Mr.  Burroughs  will  look  again 
carefully  at  what  The  Outlook  said  re- 
specting the  Roosevelt-Long  controversy, 
he  will  see  that  we  distinctly  disavowed 
expressing  an  opinion  regarding  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Long's  observations. 
We  think  it  undoubted  that  he  has  often 
made  unconscious  misstatements  of  fact, 
and  perhaps  not  infrequently  has  been 
misled  by  erroneous  observation.  All 
men,  not  even  excepting  the  President 
and  Mr.  Burroughs  or  the  editors  of  The 
Outlook,  suffer  from  these  defects.  We 
take  issue  with  the  President  in  this  con- 
troversy on  other  grounds,  as  follows : 

First,  we  regret  to  see  the  President 
of  the  United  States  making  a  personal 
attack  on  any  individual  citizen  on  a 
question  of  this  kind,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  private  individual  stands 
on  uneven  terms  in  any  discussion  with 
any  man  occupying  the  President's  posi- 
tion. It  is  debatable  whether  the  Presi- 
dent might  not,  in  an  extreme  case  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  morals  of 
the  whole  country,  publicly  denounce  a 
man  who,  by  common  consent,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  debauching  the  morals  or 
poisoning  the  minds  of  all  the  school- 
children of  the  country.  Mr.  Long  is 
not  such  an  individual.  Moreover,  our 
own  careful  observation  and  experience 
lead  us  to  believe  that  his  books  have, 
on  the  whole,  done  much  more  good 
than  harm,  by  interesting  the  children  of 
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this  country  in  the  life  and  welfare  of 
animals.  In  this  respect,  in  our  judg- 
ment, he  has  had  wider  influence  among 
young  children  than  Mr.  Burroughs 
himself.  Mr.  Burroughs  appeals. to  the 
adult  mind,  Mr.  Long  to  the  imagination 
and  curiosity  of  the  child. 

Second,  the  President,  attacking  a 
man  for  unscientific  statements  and 
methods,  himself  fell  into  the  error  of 
making  a  palpably  unscientific  state- 
ment. "  That  Wayeeses  tore  the  heart 
of  the  bull  caribou  in  the  way  that  Mr. 
Long  describes  is  a  mathematical  im- 
possibility," says  the  President.  This 
kind  of  an  assertion  as  to  a  specific 
fact  or  occurrence  is  not  made  by  the 
most  careful  scientists,  even  in  support 
of  their  own  hypotheses. 

Third,  there  is  in  this  controversy  in- 
volved a  question  of  psychology  as  well 
as  one  of  actual  facts  concerning  the 
habits  of  animals.  The  President  and 
Mr.  Burroughs  support  the  theory  of 
instinct  as  governing  the  acts  of  the 
so-called  brute  animal.  Mr.  Long  sup- 
ports the  theory  of  reasoning  intelli- 
gence. Here  is  a  field  which  admits  of 
enormous  debate  and  discussion,  and  in 
which  nothing  can  be  proved  as  a  math- 


ematical possibility  or  impossibility.  In 
a  discussion  of  this  phase  of  natural 
history  the  psychologist  may  freely  enter 
and  has  a  right  to  express  his  opinion. 
Instinct  has  been  defined  as  '^  the  sum 
of  inherited  reflex  acts,  becoming  habit- 
ual and  arising  from  blended  reflex  and 
subconscious  though  involuntary  acts, 
performed  at  birth  or  through  life  blindly, 
without  practice  or  previous  experience, 
effort,  training,  or  thought."  Mr.  Long, 
and  with  this  we  are  in  sympathy,  takes 
issue  with  this  theory  of  the  intellectual 
process  in  animals.  He  believes,  and 
we  agree,  that  animals  are  capable  of 
reasoning  from  certain  premises  and  do 
possess  and  express,  though  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form,  many  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  processes  and  sentiments  of 
man.  In  previous  articles  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs has  taken  severe  exception  to 
Mr.  Long's  writings  because  they  sup- 
port the  theory  of  reasoning  intelligence 
in  contradistinction  to  the  theory  of  in- 
stinct. Is  not  this  really  the  basis  of 
the  antagonism  to  Mr.  Long  on  the  part 
of  many  students  and  authorities  of  nat- 
ural history,  rather  than  his  alleged  dis- 
torted misstatement  of  specific  animal 
acts  ? — ^The  Editors  of  The  Outlook.] 


THE  ATTACKS  ON  JAPANESE 


FROM  A  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT 

As  the  violence  offered  to  Japanese  residents  of  San  Francisco  by  disorderly  persons  has 
been  the  subject  of  diplomatic  representations  and  has  also  been  the  occasion  of  political 
agitation  in  Japan,  The  Outlook  has  requested  a  well-informed  correspondent  now  in  San 
Francisco  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts  in  the  case.  It  is  believed  that  his  report  below 
printed  is  trustworthy  in  every  particular. — The  Editors. 


THERE  is  some  conflict  of  testi- 
mony with  regard  to  the  attacks 
recently  made  upon  Japanese 
restaurants  in  San  Francisco,  but  the 
facts,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain them,  are  as  follows  : 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  May  20, 
1907,  four  white  men,  some  or  all  of 
whom  belonged  to  labor  unions,  were 
taking  supper  in  a  Japanese  eating-house 
known  as  the  Horseshoe  Restaurant  at 
1213  Folsom  Street.  Between  seven  and 
eight  o*cl6ck  another  party  of  union 
men,  acting  apparently  on  a  preconcerted 


plan,  appeared  in  front  of  the  restaurant, 
and,  after  talking  loudly  and  excitedly 
at  the  entrance,  ordered  the  four  men 
who  were  eating  supper  to  come  out 
According  to  Mr.  Tatsumi,  manager  of 
the  restaurant,  two  of  the  men  did  go 
out,  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
sidewalk  they  were  assaulted,  knocked 
down,  and  beaten.  The  other  two, 
taking  warning  from  the  fate  of  their 
comrades,  escaped  through  a  back  door. 
The  object  of  the  attacking  party  was, 
evidently,  to  punish  their  fellow-workmen 
for  patronizing  a  Japanese  restaurant ; 
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but  the  noise  and  fighting  soon  attracted 
a  crowd,  made  up  largely  of  hoodlums 
and  roughs,  and  this  crowd,  not  satisfied 
with  the  beating  of  the  customers,  pro- 
ceeded to  wreck  the  eating-house  by  bom- 
barding it  with  bricks  and  stones.  Sev- 
eral calls  for  the  police  were  sounded, 
without  bringing  any  officer  to  the  scene  ; 
and  at  half-past  nine  the  same  mob 
stoned  and  partially  wrecked  the  Folsom 
Street  Bath-House,  another  Japanese 
establishment  situated  just  opposite  the 
restaurant  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
About  the  same  time  a  gang  of  hood- 
lums and  boys  made  a  demonstration  in 
front  of  the  Lion  Restaurant  (Japanese) 
at  124  Eighth  Street,  and  threatened 
and  intimidated  its  patrons.  Hostile 
demonstrations,  of  a  more  or  less  threat- 
ening nature,  were  made  by  crowds  or 
mobs  in  front  of  the  California  Restau- 
rant on  the  evening  of  May  22,  the  Lion 
Restaurant  May  23  and  24,  and  the 
White  Star  Restaurant  May  24  and  25  ; 
but  upon  complaint  of  Mr.  Matsubara, 
Acting  Japanese  Consul,  police  officers 
were  stationed  in  front  of  these  places 
at  meal  hours  and  the  crowds  were  thus 
held  in  check.  The  business  of  the 
Japanese  restaurant-keepers  was  injured, 
of  course,  by  the  intimidation  of  their 
customers,  and  they  themselves  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety  and 
fear ;  but  apart  from  the  wrecking  of  the 
Horseshoe  Restaurant  and  the  Folsom 
Street  Bath-House  on  the  evening  of 
May  20,  there  was  no  actual  destruction 
of  Japanese  property. 

Owing  to  their  having  been  made  a 
subject  of  international  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, these  disorders  have  as- 
sumed more  importance,  perhaps,  than 
they  deserve.  They  indicate,  of  course, . 
a  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Japanese  on 
the  part  of  the  San  Francisco  labor 
unions  ;  and  they  show  that  the  rougher, 
more  lawless  part  of  the  population  is 
always  ready  to  resort  to  violence  when 
its  passions  are  aroused  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  draw  from  such  incidents  the 
conclusion  that  the  Japanese,  generally, 
are  not  safe  in  San  Francisco,  or  that 
such  violence  is  approved,  generally,  even 
by  the  members  of  the  labor  unions. 
The  restaurants  recently  attacked  are 
not  situated  in  the  best  and  most  orderly 


part  of  the  city,  but  in  the  region  south  of 
Market  Street,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  manual  laborers,  where  the  hood- 
lum element  has  always  been  sjtrong,  and 
where  there  has  been  most  violence  in  the 
stfike  of  the  Carmen's  Union  against  the 
United  Railroads.  In  other  parts  of  the 
city  the  Japanese  are  well  protected,  and 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation they  are  personally  ^ell  treated, 
even  if  they  are  not  well  liked.  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  present,  is  very  badly  governed ; 
its  police  force  is  inefficient ;  and  since  the 
street-car  strike  began,  law-abiding  Amer- 
ican men,  and  even  American  women, 
have  been  subjected  to  far  more  insult 
and  violence  than  those  of  which  the 
Japanese  restaurant-keepers  complain. 
Hoodlum  sympathizers  with  the  striking 
car-men  have  stoned  cars,  have  assaulted 
peaceable  citizens  who  were  obliged  to 
ride  on  those  cars,  have  atrociously 
insulted  gray-haired  women  (even  the 
wife  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court),  and  have  attacked  the  innocent 
public  with  stones,  bricks,  dynamite,  and 
infernal  machines.  The  wrecking  of  a 
Japanese  restaurant  and  a  Japanese  bath- 
house by  the  same  hoodlums  is  only  an 
incident  in  the  general  reign  of  lawless- 
ness from  which  San  Francisco  has  been 
suffering;  and,  consequently,  it  should 
not  be  given  undue  importance. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, I  think,  that  the  attacks  upon  peace- 
able and  law-abiding  Japanese,  the  ex- 
clusion of  Japanese  pupils  from  public 
schools  attended  by  whites,  the  boycott 
of  the  Japanese  restaurants  last  fall  and 
the  stoning  of  some  of  them  this  spring, 
are  all  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a 
feeling  of  racial  antipathy  aroused  by 
the  trades  unions  for  selfish  economic 
reasons,  and  greatly  intensified  by  the 
activity  of  the  Japanese  Exclusion 
League  and  the  one-sided  treatment  of 
the  questions  at  issue  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco press. 

The  view  of  the  present  restaurant 
case  that  is  generally  taken  by  intelligent 
and  cool-headed  Japanese  residents  of 
San  Francisco  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

The  reasons  and  causes  which  led  to 
this  outbreak  of  violence,  as  well  as  the 
explanation  given  by  the  police  of  its 
failure  to  protect,  are,  at  present,  imma- 
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terial.  The  undisputed  facts  are  that 
violence  was  done  and  that  police  pro- 
tection was  not  given.  As  was  natural 
and  proper  under  the  circumstances,  the 
injured  Japanese  reported  the  matter  to 
their  Consul,  and  he,  in  turn,  communi- 
cated with  the  police  department  and 
the  local  authorities,  and  asked  that  pro- 
tection be  given  to  his  people.  As  in 
duty  bound,'  he  alfeo  reported  the  facts 
t6  his  Government.  This  procedure, 
which  is  that  which  would  be  followed, 
under  similar  circumstances,  by  the  con- 
sular representatives  of  all  nations,  does 
not  necessarily  raise  an  international 
question.  So  far  as  such  a  question  has 
been  raised  in  the  present  case,  it  is  the 
work  of  hasty  journalism,  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean.  An  investigation  is  not  a 
complaint,  nor  is  an  official  inquiry  a 
presumption  of  offense.  An  interna- 
tional issue  can  arise  only  when  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  one  nation  deny 
justice  to  another.  No  such  situation 
is  now  presented.  Japan  has  perfect 
faith  in  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  integrity  of  the 
-*.ourts  of  the  State  of  California.  The 
jnfortunate  incident  of  May  20  is  one 
which  is  recognized  as  coming  clearly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts, 
and  the  subjects  of  Japan  ask  from  such 


courts  nothing  more  than  the  treaties 
give  them  and  the  law  concedes  to  native 
citizens.  The  question  whether  or  not 
suit  shall  be  brought  against  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  by  the  parties  aggrieved 
in  this  instance  rests  entirely  with  them. 
Apparently  they  have  a  just  claim  for 
damages  if  they  choose  to  push  it ;  but 
any  action  taken  will  be  personal  and 
not  official.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  the  Japa- 
nese people  that  publication  of  distorted 
facts  and  erroneous  conclusions  should 
tend  to  disturb  the  kindly  feeling  that 
has  so  long  existed  between  the  two 
nations.  The  Japanese  are  not  "  look- 
ing for  trouble,"  as  is  intimated  in  some 
quarters,  and  they  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  unfortunate  conditions  now  existing 
in  San  Francisco  make  the  preservation 
of  order  difficult.  They  are  compelled, 
nevertheless,  to  take  notice  of  such  inci- 
dents as  the  mobbing  of  the  Horseshoe 
Restaurant,  and  they  regret  that  a  rea- 
sonable inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
such  an  act,  or  a  justifiable  protest  to  the 
police,  should  be  construed  as  an  offense. 
Such  are  the  views  of  some  of  the 
best  Japanese  residents  of  San  Francisco 
with  regard  to  the  present  trouble ;  and 
they  seem  tc  me  reasonable,  temperate, 
and  fair. 
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MOST  Strangers  from  the  Old 
World,  on  their  first  arrival  in 
the  New,  ar^  very  soon  asked 
by  one  person  or  another  what  their  im- 
pressions are,  and  most  strangers  who 
are  known  to  have  published  anything 
receive  suggestions  that  they  should  make 
their  impressions  public.  .To  the  recipi- 
ents of  inquiries  such  as  those  that  I  now 
refer  to,  they  seem,  in  the  language  of 
to-day,  to  be  possibly  a  trifle  "  previous." 
A  lady,  whose  well-known  brother  had 
married  an  equally  well-known  American 
lady,  told  nie  that  she  and  her  husband, 
having  taken  a  trip  to  Naples  from  Eng- 
land, and  finding  that  they  still  had  be- 
fore them  a  month  or  so  of  spare  time, 


suddenly  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  New 
York,  sleep  there  a  couple  of  nights,  and 
then  return  to  England  by  a  steamer 
which  would  admit  of  this  arrangement. 
The  first  thing  of  which  she  was  con- 
scious on  touching  American  soil  was, 
she  told  me,  the  insinuating  voice  of  a 
reporter,  who  asked  her  what  she  thought 
of  America.  At  that  moment  she  had 
thought  nothing  except  that  she  was 
glad  to  have  got  there,  and  that  she  was 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  terrors  of 
the  American  custom-house.  She  man- 
aged, however,  to  make  certain  replies, 
though  what  the  replies  were  I  could 
never  succeed  in  extracting  from  her, and 
perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  they 
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could  hardly  have  merited  immortality. 
Still,  such  questions  with  regard  to  first 
impressions,  so  soon  as  the  impressions 
have  had  reasonable  time  to  form  them- 
selves, are  eminently  natural,  and  there 
must  be  an  interest  in  any  faithful  answer 
to  them.  I  have  often  asked  them  my- 
self of  Americans  new  to  England.  What 
I  wanted  to  find  out  was  what  were  the 
most  distinctive  differences  which  first 
struck  them  between  their  country  and 
ours.  "  Should  you,"  I  have  often  asked 
them,  "  have  known,  when  you  first  drove 
through  London,  from  the  mere  look  of 
the  streets,  that  you  were  not  in  New 
York  ?  Should  you  have  known  in  din- 
ing out,  from  the  mere  aspect  and  char- 
acter of  the  entertainment,  that  you  were 
not  dining  out  at  home  ?  Did  anything, 
when  you  first  stayed  at  a  country  house 
in  England,  strike  you  as  strange  in  the 
arrangements,  in  the  rooms,  and  in  the 
genera]  atmosphere  ?"  And  I  can  readily 
understand  how  what  an  Englishman 
would  like  to  hear  from  Americans, 
Americans  would  similarly  like  to  learn 
from  an  Englishman. 

Any  solid  opinions  as  to  the  general 
condition  of  a  country  can  be  given  only 
after  long  and  careful-  experience,  and  I 
have  often  been  struck  by  what  seems  to 
me  the  reckless  temerity  with  which 
many  celebrated  writers  have  hastened 
to  generalize  about  this  enormous  coun- 
try after  a  few  months  passed  in  the 
company  of  two  or  three  hundred  peo- 
ple. But  so  long  as  the  stranger  affects 
nothing  that  approaches  to  serious  knowl- 
edge, and  confines  himself  unambitiously 
to  his  own  personal  impressions,  his  very 
ignorance  and  inexperience  have  a  cer- 
tain value  of  their  own.  There  is  a  fresh- 
ness in  first  impressions  which  vanishes 
like  the  morning  frost,  and  which  soon 
becomes  incapable  of  recall  even  by  the 
person  for  whom  they  were  at  first  so 
vivid ;  and  impressions  such  as  these  are 
all  that  I  can  presume  to  give.  More- 
over, these  impressions  must  of  necessity 
be  very  partial.  As  to  things  in  general, 
they  are  limited  to  mere  moving  visions, 
and  can  be  precise  only  as  to  the  small 
circle  of  existence  with  which  the  stranger, 
owing  to  private  circumstances,  is  brought 
into  immediate  contact. 

I  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  vessel  of 


the  American  Line,  and  the  first  thing 
that  struck  me  was  the  profusion  and 
the  excellence  of  the  oysters.  My  ac- 
commodation conduced  to  privacy.  Most 
of  the  day  I  read  Balzac's  novels.  The 
vessel  was  as  steady — although  the  month 
was  January — as  if  it  had  been  a  Pullman 
car;  the  seven  days' voyage  seemed  like 
one  night  in  the  train,  and  I  hardly  felt 
that  I  had  said  good-by  to  Southampton 
when  I  found,  on  a  Sunday  momingi 
that  we  already  had  reached  New  York. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  sight  of  some 
unfamiliarly  shaped  ferryboats,  I  should 
hardly  have  known,  from  looking  in  one 
direction,  that  I  was  not  at  Southampton 
still ;  but  the  spectacle  on  the  other  side 
would  have  at  once  told  me  where  I  was, 
even  if  I  had  had  otherwise  no  means 
of  conjecturing.  This  was  the  spectacle 
of  the  New  York  sky-scrapers;  and 
these  were  hardly  strange,  I  knew  them 
so  well  from  photographs.  Looking 
at  them  in  photographs,  I  had  often 
said  to  myself  that  they  must  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  towers  of  San  Gimi- 
giano  in  Italy — that  curious  survival  of 
the  Middle  Ages — where  each  of  the 
little  palazzos,  the  homes  of  a  by-gone 
noblesscy  still  rears  its  brown  campanile 
as  an  announcement  of  its  own  impor- 
tance. The  sky-scrapers  of  fact  fulfilled 
the  expectations  of  my  fancy ;  tlius  in  a 
moment  I  felt  them  to  be  doubly  familiar, 
and  I  met  in  the  new  a  paradoxical  sug- 
gestion of  antiquity. 

My  next  impressions  were  those  de- 
rived from  the  custom-house,  the  general 
aspect  of  which  struck  me  as  somewhat 
rough  and  squalid ;  but  an  agreeable 
surprise  awaited  me  in  my  dealings  with 
the  officials,  who  are  invested  by  Eng- 
lish legend  with  a  character  of  most  dis- 
concerting ferocity.  They  were  certainly 
more  searching  than  our  own,  and  for 
that  reason  less  expeditious,  but  I  found 
them  as  prompt  as  they  could  be ;  they 
were  courteous  and  even  obliging,  and 
I  have  reasons  for  bearing  witness  that 
they  were  incorruptible.  My  next  im- 
pression was  that  the  carriage  in  which 
I  presently  found  myself  was  almost 
the  exact  duplicate  of  an  old  country 
cab  in  England,  the  only  difference 
being — and  for  this  I  had  been  amply 
prepared — ^that  the  fare  across  the  ciiy 
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to  the  Long  Island  Railroad  was-eicartly 
three  times  as  much  as  it  would  have 
been  in  any  provincial  town  in  England, 
twice  what  it  would  have  been  in  Vienna, 
and  four  times  what  it  would  have  been 
in  London. 

Through  the  windows  of  this  vehicle, 
one  of  which  would  not  shut,  came  my 
first  impressions  of  t;be,  streets.  Such 
impressions  are  always  delightful.  Amer- 
icans know  them  in  England.  English- 
men and  Americans  share  them  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  East.  Who  can  forget  the 
first  breath  of  the  streets  of  Paris  in  the 
morning — ^the  caf^s  with  their  curtained 
windows,  and  the  little  tables  prepared 
early  in  the  open  air,  and  soon  to  sup- 
port siphons  and  other  vessels  with  less 
innocuous  contents?  Who  can  forget 
the  first  hill  town  of  Italy,  and  the  pil- 
grimage church  perched  on  the  high 
hill;  or  the  first  palm  of  the  Riviera, 
or  the  first  minaret  of  the  world  of  Islam  ? 
To  me,  my  first  glimpses  of  New  York 
had  something  of  the  freshness  of  my 
first  sight  of  things  like  these ;  but  the 
freshness  took  the  form  of  a  succession 
of  remembered  familiarities.  The  first 
streets  which  I  crossed  reminded  me — I 
can  hardly  tell  why — of  Marseilles.  Pres- 
ently came  a  great  thoroughfare,  with 
tall  buildings  having  strikingly  massive 
pillars,  and  then  there  came  to  my  mind 
involuntary  thoughts  of  Paris.  Then 
came  a  street  which  might  have  made 
me  think  I  was  in  Manchester ;  and  then 
another  of  moderate-sized  private  houses, 
which  seemed  in  their  minutest  details  a 
repetition  of  parts  of  Glasgow. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  Long  Island,  where 
I  was  to  stay  with  an  old  friend,  and  I 
had,  on  the  ferryboat  and  my  short  jour- 
ney by  rail,  my  first  sight  of  the  Amer- 
ican traveling  public.  The  general  idea 
of  the  untraveled  Englishman  is  that  the 
American  public  is  always  in  a  much 
greater  hurry  than  our  own  ;  and  also 
that  such  difference  as  exists  between 
American  speech  and  ours  immediately 
conveys  itself  to  our  ears.  Both  these 
ideas  appeared  to  me  to  be  quite  erro- 
neous. I  will  venture  to  say  that  an 
Englishman,  so  feir  as  the  popular  speech 
is  concerned,  would  be  conscious  of  an 
incomparably  greater  strangeness  in  the 
voices  and  the  intonations  that  would 


greet  his  ears  in  Aberdeen,  than  anything 
which  then  or  since  I  have  noticed  in  this 
country.  While  as  to  the  alleged  hurry 
which  is  supposed  to  be  distinctive  of 
America,  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  miscella- 
neous crowd  more  quiet  in  their  move- 
ments, or  more  naturally  self- restrained  in 
their  behavior.  Another  thing  that  struck 
me  was  the  frequency  of  various  types  of 
face  which  had  their  exact  counterparts 
in  various  sections  of  the  community  in 
England ;  and  together  with  these  t3rpes 
of  face  went  precisely  the  same  dresses 
which  would  inevitably  have  gone  in 
England  with  precisely  the  same  faces. 
But  among  these  familiar  things  there 
was  one  that  was  not  familiar ;  and  tins 
was  the  frequency,  in  the  middle  of  my 
apparent  fellow-countrymen,  of  figures 
which  were  evidently  exotic  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  world — some  plainly  Italian,  others 
possibly  Russian,  and  others  from  some 
region  of  half-known  Eastern  Europe,  to 
which  none  but  a  traveled  expert  would 
venture  to  assign  a  name.  The  train 
accommodation,  which  made  no  pretense 
to  luxury,  suggested  a  rather  bleak  con- 
trast to  our  own  first-class  compartments, 
in  which  three  times  out  of  every  ^\^  a 
passenger  can  travel  alone.  But  I  soon 
forgot  this  in  looking  out  at  the  suburbs, 
which,  compared  with  the  suburbs  of 
London,  presented  some  striking  differ- 
ences. Chipf,  I  think,  among  these,  was 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  houses  were  of 
wood.  What  struck  me  next  was  a  cer- 
tain want  of  trimness  in  their  surround- 
ings. In  the  residential  suburbs  of 
London,  even  in  those  that  are  least 
opulent,  every  garden  is  fenced  by  care- 
fully finished  walls  or  palings.  Every- 
thing looks  neat  as  a  man  fresh  from  the 
operations  of  the  barber.  Here  things 
suggested  a  man  who  lets  his  hair  grow 
as  it  pleases. 

The  small  station  at  which  I  alighted 
impressed  me  in  the  same  way.  Such  a 
station  in  England  would  have  been 
built  of  stone  or  brick.  The  platform 
would  have  had  a  coping  of  carefully 
hewn  stone,  and  have  had  at  the  back 
some  flower-beds,  the  pride  of  a  horti- 
cultural station-master.  The  station  I 
here  speak  of  looked  like  a  backwoods- 
man's hut.  But  close  by  was  an  auto- 
mobile waiting  for  somebody,  and  beyond 
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the  automobile  were  a  carriage  and  a 
luggage-cart  for  myself.  Here,  at  all 
events,  was  an  absolute  repetition  of  a 
typical  English  scene,  and  I  felt  once 
more  that  I  had  not  gone  far  from  home. 

But  during  my  drive  a  feature  soon 
struck  me  which  was  as  un-English  as 
could  be.  Detached  houses  abounded, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  size,  but 
the  private  ground  round  each  was,  for 
the  most  part,  quite  unfenced.  The 
Englishman's  god,  when  his  house,  be  it 
large  or  small,  has  any  ground  around  it 
at  all,  is  privacy.  Here,  this  god  to  me 
seemed  generally  without  an  altar.  Even 
my  friend's  domain,  which  had  the  air  of 
an  English  park,  had  no  lodge  gates, 
and  I  think  no  fence  or  wall.  The 
house  itself,  however,  with  its  simple  red 
brick  facade,  might  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ascot;  and  other  houses, 
which  were  visible  beyond  his  belts  of 
trees,  might  also  have  been  at  Ascot,  if 
they  had  not  had  some  resemblances  to 
some  of  the  larger  villas  at  Cannes. 

My  first  impressions  of  the  hospitable 
interior  which  received  me,  and  which 
gave  me  my  first  experience  of  any 
American  home,  were  those  of  familiarity 
rather  than  of  any  strangeness,  though 
now  and  again  with  the  prevailingly 
English  tdne  a  note  or  two  of  Cannes 
mixed  itself,  to  me  hardly  less  familiar. 
I  was  soon,  however,  conscious  of  one 
thing,  certainly  not  common  in  the 
homes  either  of  Cannes  or  England, 
and  this  was  the  equable  temperature, 
which  obviated  the  English  necessity 
for  keeping  all  doors  closed.  Here 
American  houses  undoubtedly  excel  our 
own.  In  many  of  the  best-built  and 
most  beautiful  houses  in  England,  on 
which  no  care  and  no  expense  have 
been  spared,  the  halls  and  the  passages 
are  successfully  warmed  with  hot  water, 
but  the  bedrooms  are  left  to  the  mercies 
of  an  excessive  or  a  neglected  fire  ;  and 
in  any  case,  if  they  are  warm  at  night, 
they  are  ice-houses  on  a  winter's  moHi- 
ing.  For  the  rest,  I  can  only  add  that, 
as  I  sat  that  night  at  my  friend's  table, 
I  felt  that  I  had  traveled  but  thirty 
rather  than  three  thousand  miles.  I 
felt  this  yet  more  strongly  when,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  small  dinner  party,  made 
up  of  his  local  neighbors,  I  found  that  I 


knew  tiie  father  of  one  in  Scotland,  and 
had  endless  acquaintances  among  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  others.  I 
came,  a  few  days  later,  on  a  further  link 
with  the  familiar.  My  friend's  coach- 
man, who  was  Irish,  had,  I  discovered, 
been  born  on  the  estate  of  a  family  many 
of  whose  members  I  once  used  to  know 
well.  He  spoke  of  them  with  great 
affection,  and  asked  me  to  remember 
him  to  them  if  I  ever  had  the  opportu- 
nity. 

My  subsequent  impressions  of  New 
York,  which  have  the  same  merit  of 
immaturity  that  are  still  possessed  by 
my  impressions  of  an  American  country 
home,  were  again  such  as  to  make  an  un- 
expected sense  of  the  familiar  predomi- 
nate over  a  sense  of  difference,  though 
here,  m  many  respects,  there  was  a  wider 
field  for  the  different.  So  far  as  concerns 
the  public  aspect  of  things,  the  feature 
that  struck  me  most  was  some  of  the 
New  York  architecture.  A  multitude  of 
the  larger  buildings — I  say  nothing  of 
the  merit  of  their  details — impressed  me 
at  once  as  exhibiting  a  grandeur  of 
design  and  a  bold  sincerity  of  construc- 
tion which  seemed  to  be  wholly  spon- 
taneous and  not  a  mere  copy  of  the 
past.  In  London,  if  one  comes  on  a  row 
of  imposing  columns,  one  knows  that, 
oftener  than  not,  they  are  brick  coated 
with  stucco.  In  New  York— or  I  was 
very  well  deceived — such  columns  are 
as  massive  and  as  genuine  as  those  of 
a  Roman  temple.  The  exteriors,  also, 
of  many  of  the  larger  private  houses 
show  the  same  massive  sincerity,  though 
this  struck  me  as  being  in  some  cases 
marred  by  an  over-elaboration  of  detail. 
No  American  of  matured  and  culti- 
vated taste  will  deny  that  such  cases 
of  unfortunate  ostentation  exist,  any 
more  than  a  cultivated  Englishman  will 
deny  the  existence  of  architectural  mon- 
strosities in  London.  In  any  great  and 
wealthy  city  the  wonder  would  be  if  they 
were  absent. 

And  now  the  mention  of  ostentation 
leads  me  naturally  to  a  matter  which 
forms  the  subject  of  an  opinion  widely 
current  in  Europe — namely,  that  the 
wealthier  and  more  prominent  of  the 
private  citizens  of  America,  and  espe- 
cially of  New  York,  indulge  in  ostenta- 
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tion  of  an  exaggerated  and  oflFensive 
kind.  An  observer  with  a  very  short 
and  naturally  very  limited  experience 
can  only  record  what  that  experience  is ; 
but,  as  I  know  somethihg  of  the  societies 
of  more  than  one  country  in  Europe, 
and  am  as  familiar  as  most  people  with 
the  public  aspect  of  capitals,  ray  impres- 
sions are  at  least  as  valuable  as  those 
of  anybody  else.  I  can  only  say,  then, 
that,  with  a  certain  exception  which  I 
will  mention,  the  above  idea,  mainly 
disseminated  by  newspapers,  struck  me 
as  completely  false.  English  newspa- 
pers delight  in  collecting  stories  of 
dinners  given  by  Americans  which  are 
ludicrous  in  their  bizarre  barbarity — 
dinners  on  horseback,  for  example,  or 
dinners  at  which  pearls  were  fished  for 
in  a  vessel  of  water ;  and  some  color  to 
the  belief  that  these  stories  are  repre- 
sentative was  lent  by  an  American  in 
London  not  very  long  ago,  who  had  a 
court  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  turned  into  a 
temporary  pond,  the  surrounding  walls 
being  masked  by  pictures  of  Venice, 
while  on  the  pond  was  a  gondola,  in 
which  he  invited  his  guests  to  make 
themselves  bilious  with  an  unusually 
rich  repast.  But  if  these  vagaries  repre- 
sent anything  besides  themselves,  I  have 
myself  seen  nothing  to  justify  such  a 
supposition.  As  to  the  general  aspect 
of  the  fashionable  streets  of  New  York, 
one  sees  evidences  of  wealth,  no  doubt. 
It  would  be  very  odd  if  one  did  not. 
But  as  for  what  is  called  display,  they 
appeared  to  me  not  comparable  to  Lon- 
don or  Paris.  Many  of  the  carriages 
struck  me  as  having  admirable  horses. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  them.  But 
the  "  turn  out "  of  the  carriages  gen- 
erally was  less  calculated  to  court  atten- 
tion than  much  which  would  have  passed 
unnoticed  in  Bond  Street  or  Piccadilly. 
The  automobiles,  however — and  I  mean 
to  pay  them  a  compliment — compared, 
I  thought,  with  those  of  London  to  the 
appreciable  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

As  to  New  York  life,  considered  under 
its  private  aspects,  I  can  judge  only  of 
the  little  of  it  in  which  private  kindness 
and  hospitality  allowed  me  the  pleasure 
of  participating.  But  what  I  saw  must 
necessarily,  within  its  own  limits,  have 
been  typical ;  and  if  it  was  typical  of  any- 


thing, it  was  mainly  typical  of  the  life 
about  which  English  newspapers  weave 
their  most  distorted  legends.  For 
instance,  to  take  the  opera,  which  is 
t>foverbially  a  fashionable  rendezvous: 
my  first  impression  was  that  the  house 
was  very  much  like  Covent  Garden, 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  boxes  are 
arranged  and  partitioned  somewhat  dif- 
ferently. My  next  impression  was  of  a 
difference  which  I  could  not  at  first  iden- 
tify. I  was  conscious  of  the  absence  of 
something,  and  I  presently  realized  what 
this  was.  At  Covent  Garden  the  rows 
of  boxes  are  semicircles  alive  with  dia- 
monds. In  New  York  this  sparkle, 
familiar  to  English  eyes,  was  absent.  Of 
the  houses  which  I  visited,  some  were 
large,  some  small,  as  is  the  case  with 
those  of  the  members  of  the  social  world 
in  London.  But  even  the  laigest  of  such 
houses,  though  they  were  naturally  the 
products  of  wealth,  represented  charm 
and  amenit}%  not  the  fact  of  expenditure ; 
while  the  entertainments  themselves  sug- 
gested nothing  but  good  taste,  and  were 
in  many  ways  noticeably  simpler  than 
what  would  be  their  London  counter- 
parts. With  the  smaller  houses  the  case 
was  just  the  same.  I  met  in  them  the 
same  people,  and  encountered  the  same 
charm  of  manner.  Of  any  tendency  to 
ostentation,  or  to  measure  things  in  terms 
of  ostentation,  I  personally  detected  no 
trace  whatever.  The  only  ostentation 
which  I  saw,  corresponding  in  any  way 
to  what  the  newspapers  mean  by  the 
word,  I  saw  in  the  decoration  of  the 
hotels.  Here,  indeed,  as  a  rule,  was 
extravagance  run  riot.  The  hotel  at 
which  I  myself  stayed — and  which,  as  I 
was  made  very  comfortable  there,  I  con- 
siderately refrain  from  naming — glittered 
with  ornament  in  every  possible  spot 
from  which  a  misguided  ingenuity  could 
deprive  the  eye  of  rest.  The  room  in 
which  I  breakfasted  was  lined  with  satin- 
wood — itself  an  agreeable  material — but 
satinwood  did  not  content  the  decorator. 
Every  panel  was  inlaid  with  ormolu  and 
mother-of-pearl,  which  simply  provoked 
the  question  of  why  so  much  money  had 
been  wasted.  The  elevator  went  up  and 
down  in  a  cage  of  tortured  bronze.  My 
bedroom  ceiling  was  painted  with  what 
looked  like  paper  roses ;  my  parlor  ceiling 
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was  the  playground  of  singularly  unseduc- 
tive  cupids  ;  and  the  doorplate  was  such 
a  mass  of  intricate  molding  and  ornament 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  the  keyhole, 
and  I  had  to  insert  the  key  through 
what  I  believe  was  a  cupid's  stomach. 
The  fact  that  such  hotels  are  built,  and 


apparently  pay  interest  on  the  money 
thus  squandered  on  their  decoration,  is 
a  sign  that  there  must  be  people  some- 
where who  associate  wealth  with  the 
waste  of  It, ,  I  c^n  only  say  that  I  have 
in  my  brief  experience  not  cofn^,  sb  far 
as  I  know,  into  contact  with  any  of  theiu. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  A  HERO 

Br  ELLIOTT  FLOIVER 


THE  Authorawoke,  lazily  stretched 
himself,  and  became  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  Hero  of  his 
unfinished  novel  was  lolling  in  an  arm- 
chair near  the  couch. 

"  So  you're  here,"  said  the  Author, 
evincing  no  surprise. 

"  I'm  here,'*  returned  the  Hero,  pleas- 
antly. 

The  Hero  had  been  so  much  in  the 
waking  thoughts  and  sleeping  dreams  of 
the  Author  for  so  long  a  time  that  this 
personal  call  seemed  quite  natural.  The 
Author  eyed  him  with  some  curiosity 
and  some  resentment.  The  Hero  was 
distinct  but  intangible ;  while  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  the  chair,  he 
gave  the  impression  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  try  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

"  You're  about  the  most  ungrateful 
fellow  I  ever  knew,"  declared  the  Author. 

"  You  made  me,"  suggested  the  Hero. 

"  And  I'm  sorry  for  it,"  declared  the 
Author.  "  It's  a  ripping  poor  job.  Why 
can't  you  be  reasonable  ?" 

"  I  am  always  reasonable,"  replied  the 
Hero.  "  You  are  the  one  who  is  un- 
reasonable." 

"You  reasonable!"  exclaimed  the 
Author,  scornfully.  "Why,  I've  been 
wrestling  with  you  for  a  month,  trying 
to  get  you  to  let  me  finish  the  story." 

"  But  you  are  so  silly  about  it,"  ob- 
jected the  Hero.  "  You  want  me  to 
stultify  myself  by  marrying  Geraldine 
Dalrymple." 

"What's  the  matter  with  her?"  de- 
manded the  Author,  irritably.  "  She's  a 
fine  girl." 

"  But  not  my  kind,"  asserted  the  Hero. 

"I  made  her  for  you,"  argued  the 
Author. 

"Oh,  no,  you   didn't,"  returned  the 


Hero ;  "  you  made  her  for  yourseu. 
She's  your  kind  of  a  girl." 

The  Author  found  this  idea  rather 
startling,  and  he  paused  to  consider  it. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  had 
fashioned  Geraldine  to  meet  his  own 
views  rather  than  those  of  the  Hero, 
although  this  had  not  occurred  to  him 
before. 

"  You  ought  to  marry  her  yourself," 
persisted  the  Hero. 

"I  can't,"  protested  the  Author.  "I'm 
not  in  the  book." 

"  That's  no  fault  of  mine,"  rejoined 
the  Hero,  carelessly.  "  I  didn't  make 
the  book." 

The  Author  sat  up.  He  was  in  his 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  having 
thrown  himself  on  the  couch  after  a  vain 
effort  to  work  out  the  finish  of  his  novel, 
and  he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for 
him  to  demonstrate  his  mastery  of  his 
own  characters.  The  Hero  watched 
him  idly.  The  Hero  was  handsome,  of 
course,  and  he  had  the  air  of  careless 
ease  that  is  so  necessary  to  heroes. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  demanded 
the  Author,  "  that  you  won't  marry  Ger- 
aldine?" 

"  No,  I  won't,*'  replied  the  Hero. 
"  You  ought  to  know  that  by  this  time. 
You've  spent  a  month  trying  to  make 
me  marry  her,  and  you  haven't  found 
any  possible  way  of  doing  it." 

"  That's  true,"  admitted  the  Author, 
with  a  sigh.  "  You  haven't  turned  out 
to  be  at  all  the  kind  of  a  fellow  I  thought 
you  were  when  I  started  you  on  your 
adventures.  I  intended  you  for  her, 
but  the  incidents  have  developed  you 
wrong." 

"  I  concede,"  said  the  Hero,  "  that  I 
seemed  to  be  the  right  kind  of  a  man 
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for  her  at  the  beginning,  but  weVe 
grown  apart,  matrimonially  speaking. 
I'm  willing  she  should  be  a  sister  to  me, 
but  that's  the  limit." 

"Oh,  bushr'reJcdaimfld  the  Author, 
disgustedly.  "This  is  a  novel,  and  I 
can't  leave  you  that  way." 

"Certainly  not,"  agreed  the  Hero. 
"  I  could  be  a  brother  to  Geraldine,  and 
marry  somebody  else." 

"  Whom  ?"  asked  the  Author. 

"  Well,  there's  Elsie  Flipp,"  suggested 
the  Hero. 

"What  I"  cried  the  Author;  "that 
insincere,  flirtatious  little  thing  1" 

"  She  suits  me  pretty  well,"  argued 
the  Hero.  "  I  like  the  vivacious  kind, 
and  she's  all  right  at  heart.  I  think  she 
would  develop  into  a  mighty  good  wife 
for  me." 

"  But  don't  you  see,"  complained  the 
Author,  "that  I'd  have  to  write  another 
volume  to  demonstrate  it  ?" 

"  That  doesn't  concern  me,"  said  the 
Hero. 

"  But  it  does  me,"  retorted  the  Author. 
"My  publisher  would  have  a  fit  if  I 
mentioned  a  two-volume  novel  to  him. 
Why  can't  you  be  reasonable  ?" 

"  Be  reasonable  yourself,"  advised  the 
Hero.  "You  know  me  pretty  well  by 
this  time,  I  guess." 

"  I  should  think  I  did,"  groaned  the 
Author.  "  I've  sat  up  nights  with  you 
for  a  month,  and  you've  gone  to  bed 
with  me  when  I  tried  to  get  a  little  rest" 

"  Well,  knowing  me  as  you  do,"  per- 
sisted the  Hero,  "can't  you  see  that 
Geraldine  is  not  the  girl  for  me,  and 
that  I'm  not  the  man  for  Geraldine  ?" 

The  Author  nodded  gloomily.  The 
Hero  was  not  at  all  the  kind  of  a  man 
for  this  particular  matrimonial  purpose, 
and  it  had  been  impossible  to  reconcile 
him  to  this  union.  But  it  was  very  an- 
noying to  be  defied  by  one  of  his  own 
characters,  The  Author  resented  such 
rebellious  conduct ;  he  decided  that  he 
would  not  be  thus  imposed  upon. 

"  Now,  see  here,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
"  I  made  you,  and  I  made  you  a  pretty 
good  sort  of  fellow.  I  made  you  for  the 
girl,  too,  but  I  can  see  now  that  I  have 
been  too  easy  with  you.  I  turned  you 
loose  in  the  pages  of  this  book,  and 
you've  run  away  with  the  story ;  instead 


of  being  your  master,  I've  gradually 
become  your  slave;  you've  run  things 
pretty  much  as  you  liked,  and,  as  the 
various  incidents  and  adventures  have 
developed  your  character,  you  have  fre- 
quently compelled  me  to  let  you  act 
contrary  to  my  original  plan,  and  the 
result  is  that  you  are  not  at  all  the  kind 
of  a  man  that  I  thought  you  were  in  the 
opening  chapters.  But  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  I  am  still  the  boss." 

"Oh,  you  are  I"  retorted  tiie  Hero, 
sarcastically.  "Well,  I  notice  that 
you've  been  thirty  days  trying  to  make 
me  marry  Geraldine  and  you  haven't 
succeeded  yet" 

The  Author,  realizing  how  absurd  it 
was  to  bluster  in  the  face  of  these  facts, 
weakened.  "  Won't  you  please  marry 
her  ?"  he  pleaded. 

"  No,"  answered  the  Hero,  uncompro- 
misingly. 

"  But  look  at  my  predicament,"  argued 
the  Author.  "The  publisher  is  impa- 
tient ;  he's  been  sending  messenger-boys 
for  the  manuscript  every  day  for  the  last 
week." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  Hero,  "  but  it's 
clearly  impossible.  You  ought  to  be 
able  to  see  that  Geraldine  is  the  girl 
for  you,  not  for  me.  You'd  marry  her, 
wouldn't  you  ?" 

"Gladly." 

"Well,  I'm  no  duplicate  of  you,  am 
I?" 
•  "  No,  indeed." 

"  We  wouldn't  be  likely  to  do  tiie  same 
things,  would  we  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Or  worship  the  same  type  of  girl  ?" 

"  No.     We're  entirely  dissimilar." 

"There  you  have  it,"  declared  the 
Hero.  "  Geraldine  isn't  tiie  girl  for  me 
at  all ;  she's  one  of  the  serious,  strong, 
earnest  kind,  and  any  one  can  see  she's 
no  kind  of  a  wife  for  the  kind  of  a  man 
you've  made  me." 

"The  kind  of  a  man  you've  made 
yourself,"  corrected  the  Author, grumpily. 
"  I  started  you  right,  but  you  broke  away 
from  me  somewhere." 

"Anyhow,"  insisted  the  Hero,  "she 
won't  do  for  me  any  more  than  I'll  do  for 
her.  Why,  the  critics  would  roast  you 
to  a  frazzle,  as  an  inartistic  bungler,  if 
you  married  us,  and  every  woman  vrtio 
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read  the  book  would  hate  you.  Elsie's 
the  girl  for  me.  She*d  be  a  relsecation, 
and  that's  what  I  want — not  a  great 
sympathetic  problem." 

"But  she's  only  a  subordinate  char- 
acter," the  Author  objected. 

"  Well,"  argued  the  Hero,  "  we  don't 
always  pick  out  the  stars  for  wives,  do 
we?" 

"  I'll  think  it  over,"  sighed  the  Author, 
wearily,  as  he  moved  to  his  desk  chair 
and  picked  up  the  manuscript.  When 
he  turned  to  the  armchair  again,  the  Hero 
was  gone. 

The  Author  was  able  to  understand  the 
Hero's  point  of  view,  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  the  sacrifice  of  Geraldine 
for  such  a  frivolous  and  unimportant 
character  as  Elsie.  He  was  partial  to 
Geraldine,  and  it  seemed  outrageous  to 
let  any  one  else  have  the  Hero.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  humiliating  to  force 
her  upon  a  man  who  clearly  did  not  want 
her  and  was  not  suited  to  her.  Bitterly ' 
the  Author  cursed  the  Hero  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  liberty  given  him 
throughout  the  book  to  develop  himself 
into  such  a  very  recalcitrant  and  difficult 
character.  But  there  was  little  satisfac- 
tion in  that. 

The  Publisher,  too,  sent  a  note  that 
was  so  insistent  that  it  was  necessary  to 
call  upon  him  and  make  a  personal  ex- 
planation. 

"This  delay  is  most  aggravating," 
said  the  Publisher,  when  the  Author 
called,  "and  I  cannot  understand  it. 
You  promised  me  the  completed  manu- 
script over  a  month  ago,  and  it  is  all  of 
two  months  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  all  but  the  last  few  chapters,  so 
I  know  that  the  story  was  then  virtually 
completed.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
to  marry  the  Hero  to  Geraldine — " 

"  But  he  won't  marry  her,"  interrupted 
the  Author,  ruefully. 

"What's  thatl"  exclaimed  the  Pub- 
lisher. 

"  He  won't  marry  her,"  repeated  the 
Author ;  "  positively  refuses  to  do  it." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  de- 
manded the  Publisher. 

"  The  Hero,"  replied  the  Author,  lu- 
gubriously. "  I've  been  wrestling  with 
him  ever  since  I  saw  you  last,  but  he's 
the  most  obstinate  fellow  I  ever  knew." 


"  Does  insanity  run  in  your  family  ?" 
asked  the  Publisher,  solicitously,  after  a 
moment  of  amazed  silence. 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  the  Author. 
"You  see,'*he"e)cplained,  **I  was  care- 
less with  this  fellow,  and  I'm  afraid  he's 
rather  got  the  best  of  me.  That's  what 
comes  of  not  keeping  a  tight  rein  on 
one's  characters." 

It  took  a  little  time  for  the  Publisher 
to  grasp  this,  arid  after  he  had  grasped 
it  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

"  Is  this  humor  ?"  he  finally  asked. 

"I  should  think  not,"  the  Author 
replied,  with  deep  feeling.  "  It's  the 
worst  predicament  in  which  I  ever  found 
myself.  Why,  I'm  not  at  all  sure  thaj 
Geraldine  would  marry  him,  even  if  he 
agreed,  for  I've  been  so  busy  ^ith  him 
that  I  haven't  had  time  to  take  the  mat- 
ter up  with  her." 

"  Have  you  seen  a  doctor  ?"  inquired 
the  Publisher. 

"  Why  should  I  ?"  returned  the  Author, 
in  surprise.  "This  is  a  psychological, 
not  a  medical,  problem." 

"  For  yourself,  I  mean,"  explained  the 
Publisher. 

"  Oh,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with 
me  except  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep, 
due  to  the  way  this  fellow  has  worried 
me,"  asserted  Uie  Author.  "  I'll  be  all 
right  as  soon  as  I  get  him  settled." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Publisher,  tactfully 
falling  into  the  humor  of  the  Author  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  keep  him  from 
getting  any  worse,  "I  guess  it's  up  to 
you  to  make  this  hero  do  what  you  wish." 

"I  fear,"  sighed  the  Author,  "that 
you  lack  the  artistic  soul." 

"I  may,"  admitted  the  Publisher, 
grimly,  "  but  I  don't  lack  the  business 
instinct,  and  I  know  this  book  ought  to 
follow  on  the  heels  of  the  announce- 
ments I  have  made.  It's  ridiculous  for 
a  character  to  dominate  an  author,  any- 
way." 

"Isn't  it?"  returned  the  Author. 
"  That's  what  I've  been  telling  him,  but 
it  doesn't  seem  to.  do  any  good." 

The  Publisher  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  finishing 
the  book  before  the  Author's  friends 
discovered  his  plight  and  sent  him  to 
an  asylum.  "  Take  a  sedative,"  he  ad- 
vised, "  and  then  finish  the  book  before 
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your  nerves  go  wrong  again.  Be  a  man  1 
You  can  certainly  do  what  you  please 
with  your  own  hero  and  heroine." 

"I'll  try,"  the  Author  promised,  but 
^^  Pul^jis^f  ^^1^9q1^,  J;iis.  heM.vSolemnly 
when  he  was  left  alone,  and  muttered 
something  about  overwork  and  its  effect 
on  a  high-strung,  imaginative  tempera- 
ment. 

The  Author  was  not  surprised  to  find 
the  Hero  again  occupying  the  armchair 
when  he  returned  to  his  "  den,"  but  the 
long  walk  in  the  open  air  had  had  a  most 
invigorating  effect.  His  ingenuity  had 
been  freshened  and  his  will  strengthened. 
He  gave  the  Hero  merely  a  curt  nod  of 
recognition  as  he  seated  himself  at  his 
desk. 

"  I  presume  you  haven't  changed  your 
mind,"  he  remarked  over  his  shoulder. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  Hero.  "  I 
merely  dropped  in  to  hear  what  the  Pub- 
lisher has  to  say." 

"  He  thinks  I'm  too  lenient  with  you." 

"  Prosaic  mortal  1"  commented  the 
Hero.  "  Some  of  these  publishers  don't 
know  a  character  when  they  see  one." 

"  But  I  think  he's  right,"  asserted  the 
Author,  swinging  in  his  swivel  chair 
until  he  faced  the  Hero.  "  I  am  so  sure 
he's  right  that  I'm  going  to  give  you  just 
one  more  chance  to  be  reasonable." 

"  Meaning  to  marry  Geraldine,"  said 
the  Hero. 

**  Yes." 

"  I  won't  do  it,"  declared  the  Hero. 
"  It's  impossible,  and  you  know  it's  im- 
possible. I  wouldn't  be  myself  if  I  did 
that ;  it  would  destroy  the  character  you 
have  created." 

"  Then  I  shall  kill  you  /"  cried  the 
Author,  fiercely. 

".Oh,  no,"  returned  the  Hero,  care- 
lessly. 

"  I  shall  certainly  do  it,"  insisted  the 
Author. 

The  Hero  saw  that  he  was  in  earnest, 
and  his  face  showed  his  anxiety.  But 
he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
"  You  may  kill  me,"  he  said,  "  but  I  will 
not  stultify  myself.  I'd  rather  die  as  a 
real  character  than  live  as  a  foolish  con- 
tradiction." 

Without  a  word,  the  Author  turned  to 
his  desk  and  began  to  write.  The  Hero 
was  much  distressed  at  first,  but  pres- 


ently was  able  to  face  his  fate  with  forti- 
tude and  even  nonchalance. 

"  I  hope  it  isn't  going  to  be  a  linger- 
ing death,"  he  ventured.  '    "  ' 

"  Hardly,"  returned  the  Author,  with- 
out looking  up.  "  There  isn't  room  for 
that." 

"  I'm  glad,"  said  the  Hero.  "  A  long 
illness  or  anything  of  that  sort  would 
bore  me  dreadfully." 

"This  won't,"  grunted  the  Author. 
**  I'm  going  to  smash  you  up  in  an  auto- 
mobile." 

"  Sort  of  messy, "commented  the  Hero, 
regretfully,  "but  it's  up-to-date,  and  I 
suppose  you  won't  have  to  make  me 
such  a  very  unpleasant  sight." 

"I'll  take  care  of  that,"  said  the 
Author. 

The  Hero  was  moodily  silent  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  he  made  another  sug- 
gestion. "  Could  you,"  he  asked  ahnost 
pleadingly, "  let  me  die  to  save  another's 
life  ?" 

"Oh,  I've  got  to  do  that  much  for 
you,"  answered  the  Author,  reluctantly. 
"  You  don't  deserve  it,  but  I've  got  to 
let  you  die  a  hero.  I'm  going  to  have 
you  run  your  automobile  into  a  stone 
wall  to  avoid  a  collision  with  Geraldine's 
pony-cart." 

"  Always  that  serious-minded  Geral- 
dine," grumbled  the  Hero.  "  Why  don't 
you  let  me  do  it  for  Elsie  ?" 

"  You  keep  still,"  ordered  the  Author. 
"  You've  made  enough  trouble  for  me 
already." 

The  Hero  sank  back  in  his  chair 
resignedly,  and  the  Author  wrote  with  a 
nervous  haste  and  energy  that  seemed  to 
indicate  a  fear  of  weakening  if  he  per- 
mitted any  interruption.  An  hour  passed 
thus.  Then  the  Author  looked  up  from 
his  work. 

"  Here's  your  very  last  chance,"  said 
the  Author.  "  I've  reached  the  point 
where  the  crash  comes.  Will  you  marry 
Geraldine  to  save  your  life  ?" 

"  Not  even  to  save  my  life,"  replied 
the  Hero  in  solemn  tones.  "  This  is  no 
reflection  uponher,"  he  added, "  but  I  can- 
not permit  you  to  be  so  untrue  to  Art." 
The  Author  let  an  expression  of  an- 
noyance escape  him,  took  a  firmer  grip 
on  his  pen,  and  the  next  moment  the 
automobile  crashed  into  the  wall.     An 
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exclamation  of  horror,  suddenly  checked, 
came  from  the  vicinity  of  the  armchair, 
but  when  the  Author  looked  up  the 
Hero  had  vanished.  , 

"  Well,  IVe  finished  him,"  mused  the 
Author,  sorrowfully.  "  I  hated  to  do  it, 
but  there  was  no  other  way.  And  it's 
something  of  a  relief  to  feel  that  he  can't 
turn  up  to  make  trouble  for  me  any 
more.  I  can  sleep  in  peace  to-night, 
and  I  need  the  sleep." 

Nevertheless,  a  feeling  of  depression 
settled  upon  him,  and  the  little  work 
necessary  to  complete  the  book  and  dis- 
pose of  other  characters  was  done  in  an 
atmosphere  of  gloom.  Nor  could  he 
entirely  dispel  this  gloom  when  the  novel 
was  finally  delivered  to  the  Publisher. 
He  would  find  himself  looking  wistfully 
and  expectantly  at  the  armchair  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  knew  the  Hero  was 
dead.  *  "  Of  course  he  can't  visit  me,"  he 
would  argue,  "  when  I  have  killed  him." 
And  the  relief  that  he  felt  was  marred  by 
a  corresponding  feeling  of  great  sadness. 
Then,  while  still  battling  with  these 
contradictory  emotions,  the  Publisher 
sent  for  him  in  great  haste  and  much 
apparent  excitement. 

"  This  won't  do  1"  exclaimed  the  Pub- 
Hsher,  when  the  Author  had  responded 
to  the  summons. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the 
Author. 

"  Why,  you  can't  kill  the  Hero,"  ex- 
postulated the  Publisher. 

"  But  I  have  killed  him,"  retorted  the 
Author.  "  He's  quite  dead,  I  assure 
you — hasn't  been  near  me  since  the 
automobile  crashed  into  the  wall,  so  I 
know  he's  dead." 

The  Publisher  was  much  distressed. 
His  association  with  authors  had  natu- 
rally made  him  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tions of  erratic  intellects,  but  this  was 
the  worst  case  he  had  ever  met.  Still, 
his  duty  was  clear.  "  It  won't  do  at  all," 
he  argued. 

"On  the  contrary,"  returned  the 
Author,  "it's  the  only  thing  possible. 
I've  been  over  the  ground  a  dozen  times 
with  him — " 

"  With  Mrhom  ?"  interrupted  the  Pub- 
lisher, hoping  against  hope  that  there 
might  be  some  sense  in  the  answer. 
"The  Hero,  of  course,"  replied  the 


Author.  "  He  was  so  infernally  obstinate 
that  I  had  to  kill  him  in  self-defense. 
It's  his  own  fault;  I  gave  him  fair 
warning." 

The  Publisher  experienced  much  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  this  line  of  reasoning ; 
it  was  like  arguing  with  a  child  about 
Santa  Glaus.  Finally,  however,  he  re- 
solved to  make  one  last  eflFort  to  bring 
the  discussion  down  to  a  basis  of  com- 
mon sense.  "  Was  it  your  idea  in  writing 
this  book,"  he  asked,  "  to  construct  an 
Embodied  Frost  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  the  Author. 

"  Then  you  must  resurrect  the  Hero. 
You've  got  something  now  that  will  be  a 
blight." 

"  If  the  Hero  masters  me  in  this  mat- 
ter," complained  the  Author,  "  I'll  never 
be  a  free  agent  again." 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  said  the  Publisher, 
inexorably. 

The  Author  sighed,  and  then  asked, 
lugubriously,  "  How  would  it  do  to  kill 
Geraldine  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no,"  protested  the  Publisher. 

"It  would  be  cowardly,  of  course," 
the  Author  went  on,  ignoring  the  protest, 
"  and  I'd  hate  myself  for  doing  it,  but  it 
would  leave  the  Hero  free." 

"Nol"  thundered  the  Publisher. 
"You've  got  to  dispose  of  those  two 
characters  happily.  I  don't  care  how 
you  do  it,  but  that  much  is  imperative. 
Women  are  the  great  novel-readers  of 
to-day,  and  a  woman  may  like  to  shed  a 
few  tears  in  the  course  of  a  story,  but 
she  wants  to  finish  it  with  a  sigh  of  con- 
tentment and  a  smile." 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do,"  said  the 
Author,  resignedly,  as  he  picked  up  the 
manuscript ;  "  but  the  responsibility  for 
thus  making  me  the  prey  of  one  of  my 
own  creations  must  rest  with  you." 

The  Author  gave  the  armchair  an 
anxious  glance  when  he  returned  to  his 
den,  but  the  Hero  was  not  there.  "  Still 
dead,  of  course,"  mused  the  Author,  as 
he  sat  down  at  his  desk. 

Very  carefully  he  went  over  the  last 
part  of  the  story,  and  then  detached 
from  the  rest  the  concluding  chapters. 
These  he  tore  up.  As  he  threw  them 
into  the  waste-basket  a  chuckle  attracted 
his  attention  to  the  armchair,  wherein 
the  Hero  again  lolled. 
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"  So  the  Publisher  wouldn't  let  you  do 
it,"  laughed  the  Hero. 

"  He  has  no  soul  for  Art,"  grumbled 
the  Author. 

"  No,"  returned  the  Hero,  "  but  his 
instinct  for  cash  saves  some  of  you 
people  from  the  poorhouse." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  side  with 
him,"  said  the  Author. 

"I'm  not,"  asserted  the  Hero ;  "I'm 
merely  explaining  his  point  of  view.  I 
knew  he  wouldn't  let  you  do  what  you 
planned." 

"  I  suppose  that's  what  made  you  face 
death  so  philosophically,"  suggested  the 
Author. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Hero ;  "  it  was  a 
matter  of  principle  .with  me." 

"  Well,  you  see  what  your  vagaries 
have  done  to  me,"  retorted  the  Author. 

"You  are  unjust  in  terming  them 
vagaries,"  objected  the  Hero ;  "  they  are 
consistencies  of  character." 

"Are  you  going  to  marry  Geraldine 
now  ?"  demanded  the  Author. 

"  In  your  heart,"  answered  the  Hero, 
"  you  know  that  I  am  not." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Author,  dismally,  "  I 
know  that  you  are  not." 

"  So  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it  ?"  asked  the  Hero. 

"  What  would  you  suggest  ?"  inquired 
the  Author,  humbly.  "  I've  got  to  con- 
sider Geraldine,  too,  you  know." 

"  You  might  marry  her  to  my  friend 
Clarence    Lee,"    ventured    the    Hero. 


"  He's  just  the  kind  of  a  man  for  her, 
and  she's  just  the  kind  of  a  ^rl  for 
him." 

The  Author  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  gazed  at  the  ceiling  moodily.  He 
felt  his  humiliation,  but  he  was  disposed 
to  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  The 
Hero  watched  him  with  a  confident  smile. 

"That  might  be  done,"  agreed  the 
Author,  finally.  "I  could  subordinate 
Geraldine  somewhat  and  give  Elsie  a 
little  more  prominence.  That  would  not 
be  so  very  difficult.  But  I'll  have  to 
change  Elsie's  name ;  Flipp  would  never 
do  for  the  girl  who  marries  the  Hero. 
I'll  call  her  Elsie  Dunraven,  give  her 
some  of  Geraldine's  scenes,  develop  her 
character  a  little  more  fully,  and  then 
you  may  marry  her." 

The  Hero  nodded  joyfully. 

"  But  I  want  to  say  to  you,"  pursued 
the  Author,  resentfully,  "  that  you*re  an 
aggravation,  a  burden,  a  colossal  lump 
of  selfishness,  an  inconsiderate  and  ob- 
stinate egotist.  You  are  determined  to 
have  your  own  way  I  You  have  made  me 
more  trouble  than  any  ten  other  char- 
acters I  ever  put  on  paper." 

"  That's  because  I  am  your  best," 
returned  the  Hero,  complacently. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  the 
Author. 

"  If  I  were  less  distinct  as  a  character," 
explained  the  Hero, "  you  could  manage 
me  with  less  trouble.  You  can  always 
make  a  dummy  do  what  you  please." 


STUT>IES  IN  SOCIAL  HISTORY 


MR.  W.  Romaine  Paterson,  who 
is  well  known  in  England  as  a 
novelist  writing  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Benjamin  Swift,  has  now, 
it  seems,  turned  historian,  undertaking 
a  piece  of  work  that  will  keep  him  busy 
for  some  time  to  come.*  As  he  expresses 
it,  his  intention  is  to  make  a  study  of  the 
development  of  civilization  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  causes  under- 
lying the  decline  and  fall  of  the  nations 
that  have  successively  obtained  and  lost 
world  primacy;  or,  perhaps  we  should 

'  The  Nemesis  of  Nations.    By  VV.  Romaine  Pater- 
son.   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $3,  net. 


say,  with  especial  reference  to  the  cause, 
for  it  is  manifestly  Mr.  Paterson 's  opin- 
ion that  in  slavery  are  to  be  found  at  once 
the  basis  of  civilization  and  the  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  changes  in  empire 
witnessed  from  age  to  age.  This  view, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out,  will 
not  commend  itself  to  all  students  of 
social  history,  nor  will  they  feel  altogether 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Paterson's  treatment 
of  the  subject  so  far  as  he  has  gone — 
that  is,  through  the  civilizations  of  India, 
Babylon,  Greece,  and  Rome.  In  each 
case  his  method  is  the  same.  There  is, 
first,  a  brief  account,  from  ethnological, 
philological,    archaeological,    and    geo- 
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graphical  sources,  of  the  origins  of  the 
people  whose  history  is  to  be  examined ; 
then  a  survey  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  took  root  institutionally;  and,  finally, 
an  elaborate  review  of  the  development 
and  consequences  of  their  system  of 
national  aggrandizement  at  the  expense 
of  unpaid  human  labor.  It  is  true  that 
in  fugitive  passages  Mr.  Paterson  recog- 
nizes the  operation  of  other  forces,  inter- 
nal and  extraneous,  in  molding  the  des- 
tinies of  the  nations  with  which  he  is 
here  concerned;  but  all  of  these  he 
regards  as  subordinate  to  the  operation 
of  slavery,  and  in  support  of  his  obviously 
doubtful  thesis  depicts  in  most  minute 
detail  the  horrors  undergone  by  those 
who  of  old  labored  that  their  masters 
might  attain  a  life  of  luxurious  ease.  In 
this,  again,  he  exposes  himself  to  criti- 
cism, on  the  score  of  hasty  generaliza- 
tions from  insufficient  data — a  charge 
which  he  is  prompt  to  bring  against 
previous  writers  who  have  found  extenu- 
ating circumstances  in  ancient  slavery. 
Yet  here  his  book  really  finds  whatever 
warrant  it  has  for  existence.  For,  viewed 
not  as  a  philosophical  interpretation  of 
the  downfall  of  ancient  civilizations,  but 
as  a  history  of  their  slavery  systems,  it 
is  clearly  a  product  of  thoughtful  and 
painstaking  research,  and  contains  much 
that  is  informing  to  a  high  degree.  The 
reader,  however,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
warned  against  unreserved  acceptance 
of  the  sweeping  conclusions  Mr.  Paterson 
would  draw  from  his  investigations,  and 
this  caution  will  probably  apply  also  to 
the  forthcoming  volume  in  which  he  pur- 
poses tracing  "  that  gradual  transforma- 
tion of  the  world's  social  basis  by  means 
of  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  slavery 
became  serfdom,  and,  in  modem  times, 
serfdom  became  poverty." 

Far  more  philosophical  in  conception 
and  execution,  if  less  interesting  from 
the  standpoint  of  mere  readability,  is 
Dr.  J.  Dorsey  Forrest's  "  The  Develop- 
ment of  Western  Civilization."  i  Dr. 
Forrest  has  his  own  pet  theories,  one  of 
which  involves  a  stubborn  denial  that 
the  Teutonic  peoples  contributed  aught 
to  the  upbuilding  of  modern  civilization 

'The  Development  of  Western  Civilization.  By 
J.  Dorsey  Forrest.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Vbica^o, 


except  **  their  personal  vigor  and  a  cer- 
tain spirit  of  independence ;"  while 
another,  probably  growing  out  of  the 
former,  tends  to  depreciate  unduly  the 
influence  of  the  conflicting  political  ideals 
of  universality  of  dominion  and  national 
individuality.  But,  in  the  main,  his 
treatise  embodies  a  helpful  exposition  of 
the  ethical,  political,  and  economic  facts 
of  history  in  their  relation  to  social  evo- 
lution. For  starting-point  he  goes  back 
to  ancient  Israel,  tracing  through  the 
development  of  the  religious  and  ethical 
ideals  of  the  Hebrews  their  contribution 
to  modem  civilization,  and  finding  that 
it  consists  chiefly  in  placing  an  added 
emphasis  on  the  moral  motive  in  life. 
From  the  Greeks,  in  his  study  of  whom 
a  capital  account  of  the  development  of 
Greek  art  will  be  found,  he  similarly 
derives  as  their  chief  contribution  clearer 
ideas  of  the  standards  by  which  moral 
conduct  may  be  measured.  And  to  the 
Romans  he  credits  the  institutional 
framework  of  modem  society.  Neces- 
sarily, in  dealing  with  each  of  these 
ancient  civilizations.  Dr.  Forrest  is  con- 
fined to  an  outline  presentation  of  their 
growth  and  influence  on  future  ages, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  his  language  is 
not  always  as  clear  as  could  be  desired. 
But  he  makes  his  points  with  sufficient 
fullness,  and  prepares  the  student  ade- 
quately for  what  is  to  follow — an  exami- 
nation, first,  of  the  development  of 
Christian  theology  and  of  the  Church 
which  was  to  become  the  great  agent  in 
reorganizing  society  after  the  disruption 
of  the  Roman  Empire ;  then  of  the 
economic  factors  which  came  into  play 
with  the  definite  organization  of  agricul- 
ture ;  next  of  the  social  changes  effected 
by  the  development  of  manufactures  and 
commerce ;  and,  finally,  of  the  complex 
developments  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  social  tendencies  visible  to-day. 
This,  in  brief,  is  the  scheme  of  his  book  ; 
and  while  space  forbids  detailed  criti- 
cism, it  may  be  noted  that  the  student 
will  derive  especial  assistance  from  his 
accounts  of  the  growth  of  the  manorial 
system,  the  economic  forces  hastening 
the  fall  of  feudalism,  the  early  stages  of 
manufactures  in  Europe,  the  growth  of 
industry  through  the  guild  system,  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  rise  ^nd  fall  of 
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the  Italian  republics,  and  the  evolution 
of  the  democratic  ideal,  which,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe.  Dr.  Forrest  contends 
**  is  bound  to  control  every  state."  On 
the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  defects 
noted  above,  he  fails  to  develop  clearly 
the  origins  of  modern  states,  the  specific 
contributions  of  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation,  and  the  continuing 
activity  of  the  religious  and  ethical 
impulse  after  the  breakdown  in  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  This  last,  in- 
deed, is  the  most  serious  blemish  in  his 
scholarly  work,  affording  ground,  as  it 
does,  for  the  fear  which  Dr.  Forrest  him- 
self entertains,  that  "  some  readers  may 
receive  the  impression  that  my  view 
of  society  is  materialistic."  Over  and 
above  and  beyond  all  other  influences  in 
social  evolution  is  unquestionably  the 
religious  instinct,  and  no  social  history 
can  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  that  does 
not  bring  this  fact  out  in  bold  relief. 

The  social  consequences  of  modern 
economic  conditions,  which  find  a  large 
place  in  Dr.  Forrest's  closing  pages,  are 
similarly  emphasized  as  regards  one  im- 
portant aspeqt  in  Senator  Jules  Meline's 
"  The  Return  to  the  Land,"  *  now  issued 
in  an  English  translation,  with  a  preface 
by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy.  It  is  well 
known  that,  as  a  result  of  the  improvement 
in  transportation  facilities  and  of  the 
growth  of  the  so-called  factory  system 
of  industry,  there  has  been  in  most  civ- 
ilized countries  a  steady  flow  of  popula- 
tion from  the  rural  districts  to  the  town, 
until  to-day  one  of  the  most  urgent  socio- 
logical problems  is  that  raised  by  the 
presence  of  a  vast  mass  of  poverty- 
stricken    city  dwellers  herded  together 


«  The  Return  to  the  Land.  By  Jules  Meline.  Pref- 
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in  noisome  tenements,  a  burden  and  a 
menace  to  themselves  and  to  the  com- 
munity. The  obvious  remedy  lies  in 
devising  some  means  of  attracting  back 
to  rural  life  those  unable  to  make  head- 
way in  the  fierce  competition  of  a  city 
existence,  and  it  is  as  a  contribution  to 
this  solution  of  the  problem  that  Senator 
Meline  has  written  his  book,  which  in- 
cludes, it  might  be  added,  a  vigorous  if 
not  wholly  convincing  statement  of  the 
causes  of  urban  congestion  and  the 
economic  outlook  generally.  It  is  the 
Senator's  belief  that  in  any  event  large 
numbers  of  city  dwellers  will  ultimately 
be  driven  to  agricultural  pursuits  by 
stress  of  industrial  depression,  the  near- 
ness of  which  he  endeavors  to  demon- 
strate statistically  ;  and  he  would  there- 
fore urge  upon  his  fellow-countrymen  * 
the  taking  of  immediate  measures  less 
to  avert  than  to  meet  the  imminent  ca- 
tastrophe, and  at  the  same  time  make 
rural  life  more  agreeable  and  profitable 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is,  in 
fact,  in  his  recommendations,  and  in  his 
review  of  the  present  state  of  French 
agriculture,  that  his  work  is  most  valu- 
able, for  here,  by  reason  of  long  expe- 
rience and  thorough  study,  he  is  master 
of  his  subject.  And  even  in  that  portion 
embodying  views  from  which  the  Ameri- 
can reader  will  be  most  inclined  to  dis- 
sent— the  chapters  dealing  with  the 
coming  "  world  crisis "  in  industrial 
production — there  will  be  found  much 
provocative  of  careful  thought.  So  that, 
while  it  is  hardly  possible  to  echo  Mr. 
McCarthy's  opinion  that  "this  book 
seems  .  .  .  destined  to  make  a  deep 
mark  upon  the  age,"  it  is  certainly  de- 
sirable to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
interested  in  social  and  economic  better- 
ment. 


Comment  on  Current  Books 


A  A  *h  '^^^  prevailing  note  in  "  Alice- 
Ab^fa  for-Short"'  is  surely  that  of 
human  kindliness.  A  gently 
humorous  friendliness  prevails  as  between 
author  and  reader,  and  in  most  cases  also  as 
between  the  characters  of  the  story.  This 
was  largely  what  made  "  Joseph  Vance  "  such 
a  likable  book  ;  and  we  find  here  in  at  least 
equal  degree  the  same  cheerful,  semi-confi- 
dential flavor.  The  people  of  this  story, 
moreover,  simply  beam  or  bristle  with  indi- 
viduality. The  little  waif  Alicia  (Alice-for- 
Short)  is  deliberately  made  a  girl  counterpart 
of  Joseph  Vance  in  that  she  is  the  child  of 
a  drunken  parent,  helped  on  and  loved  by  a 
big-hearted  young  man  and  his  sister,  just  as 
Joseph  was  helped  on  by  a  sweet-natured  girl 
and  her  father.  But  one  notes  this  resem- 
blance in  plot  only  as  one  would  a  coincidence 
in  real  life.  Alice  is  positively  real,  and  so  was 
Joseph,  and  the  resemblance  in  their  lives  is 
a  superficial  one  and  of  no  importance.  So 
with  the  other  people  of  this  delightful  nar- 
rative :  Alice's  Mr.  Charles,  as  she  calls  him 
even  when  they  are  grown  up;  Charles's 
lovely  and  lovable  sister  Peggy;  'the  poor 
old  lady  who  has  been  fifty  years  unconscious 
and  is  suddenly  restored  to  her  senses,  a 
timid,  living  link  between  two  centuries; 
Pope  and  Chappell,  the  stained-glass  manu- 
facturers, who  in  a  measure  recall  the  elder 
Vance  in  Mr.  De  Morgan's  earlier  book — all 
these  and  perhaps  a  dozen  minor  people,  men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls,  provide  material  for 
interplay  of  talk  and  action,  for  develop- 
ment of  motive  and  character,  and  for  the 
author's  deliberately  discursive  comment  and 
inimitable  humor.  A  more  ingeniously  di- 
gressive author  than  Mr.  De  Morgan  never 
wrote ;  but  the  reader  soon  finds  that  there 
is  a  method  in  this  apparent  carelessness; 
that  there  is  plenty  of  incident ;  that 
the  story-interest  is  never  long  lost  sight 
of;  that  the  digressive  talk  is  never  dull, 
or  essayish,  or  self-reflective;  but  that,  to 
the  contrary,  with  every  stroke  the  portraits 
come  out  clearer  on  the  canvas;  that  with 
every  chapter  the  melodramatic  mystery  of 
the  past  approaches  the  light  of  day ;  and 
that  continually  the  people  of  the  present 
time  work  toward  their  true  destinies.  A  few 
ghosts  happen  in  and  are  happily  left  unex- 
plained. A  melodramatic  murder  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  is  brought  to  light,  and  we  rather 
smile  than  shiver.  Who  cares  for  the  plot 
of  "Martin  Chuzzlewit"?  There  are  even 
those  who  care  little  for  that  of  "  David 
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Copperfield " !  Mr.  De  Morgan  is  not  an 
imitator  of  Dickens,  but  he  has  certain 
things  in  common  with  Dickens,  and  one  is 
that  we,  not  grudgingly  but  cordially,  forgive 
him  traits  that  would  damn  utterly  a  lesser 
genius.  One  does  not  need  to  apologize,  as 
some  reviewers  seem  inclined  to  do,  for 
liking  "  Alice-for-Short."  It  may  violate  the 
traditional  unities  of  art,  but  it  contrives 
somfe  way  to  have  a  wholeness  of  its  own — 
and  a  wholesomeness,  too ;  it  may  ramble, 
but  it  does  not  weary;  it  may  not  be 
"subtle"  or  "  psychological "  in  the  manner 
of  Mr.  James  or  Mrs.  Wharton,  but,  in  Mrs. 
Browning's  phrase^  it  emphatically  "  shows  a 
heart  within,  blood- tinctured,  of  a  veined 
humanity." 

We  have  received  the  initial  volumes* 
in  a  popular  edition  of  Turg^niefPs  novels 
and  stories,  translated  directly  from  the 
Russian  by  Miss  Isabel  F.  Hapgood,  and 
to  be  complete  in  fourteen  volumes;  a 
reproduction,  in  a  modest  form  and  at 
a  very  reasonable  price,  of  the  handsome 
edition  issued  by  the  same  publishers 
not  many  months  ago.  This  edition  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  for  the  reader's  com- 
fort. The  books  are  tastefully  made ;  they 
are  not  too  heavy ;  and  the  type  is  of  a  de- 
lightful largeness  and  distinctness.  It  is  use- 
less at  this  late  date  to  say  anything  by  way 
of  characterization  of  Turg^nieff,  not  only 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Russian  novelists,  but 
one  of  the  first  novelists  in  the  literature  of 
the  world  ;  whose  work  as  a  whole  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  literary  achievement 
of  Russia  during  the  last  century ;  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  genius  of  the  Slav,  the  inter- 
preter of  the  Russia  of  thirty  years  ago,  the 
voice  of  a  great  inarticulate  country  now  fast 
finding  a  language  for  itself.  Miss  Hapgood 
knows  Turg^nieff  as  thoroughly  as  she  knows 
the  language  in  which  he  has  written. 

Blessed  is  the  humorist  who  does  not  try 
to  be  funny.  In  this  category  belongs  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Stewart,  whose  "  Fugitive  Black- 
smith" rejoiced  many  hearts  last  year  by 
its  freshness  and  oddity.  **  Partners  of 
Providence  "  *  may  not  please  all  readers  as 
well,  but  it  certaiiUy  will  appeal  strongly  to 
all  who  know  boy  nature— to  those,  for  in- 
stance, who  delight  in  Huckleberry  Finn 
and  Tom  Sawyer.    We  doubt  if  even  those 
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two  immortal  boys  were  more  seriously 
funny,  or  funnily  serious,  than  Mr.  Stewart's 
waif  Sam.  Whether  Sam  is  explaining  the 
Missouri  River  to  an  ignorant  professor,  or 
is  describing  a  great  race  between  two 
steamboats,  in  which  his  own  boat  wins  be- 
cause of  the  useful  office  filled  by  the  old 
black  auntie's  flat-iron  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
safety-valve ;  whether  he  tells  of  his  adven- 
tures as  a  minor  member  of  a  floating  circus, 
or  of  his  penniless  prowlings  about  the  New 
Orleans  levees,  or  of  his  visit  to  a  cemetery 
with  a  little  girl  friend,  accompanied  by  his 
dog  Rags  and  his  pocket-size  alligator 
George  (purchased,  boy-like,  with  his  last 
money),  or  whether,  with  his  providential 
partner,  the  energetic  Clancy,  he  is  doing 
detective  work  in  the  great  Valdes  case  by 
playing  about  the  streets  with  his  ears 
open — always  he  is  first  and  last  a  boy,  and 
is  intensely  interested  in  explaining  every- 
thing to  you  just  as  a  live  American  boy  would 
be.  There  is  a  plot,  but  the  reader  sees 
it  wrong  side  out,  as  it  were,  through  Sam's 
eyes  and  Sam's  l>oyish  ideas  of  relative 
values  and  invportance.  Also  there  are  not 
a  few  good  characters  sketched  out,  but  to 
know  them  we  must  accept  Sam's  estimates 
and  then  make  adult  deductions.  There  are 
those  who  will  find  the  tale  too  deliberate 
and  too  minute,  but  the  flavor  and  humor 
are  exceedingly  refreshing.  It  is  a  book  to 
read,  not  hurriedly,  but  a  bit  at  a  time. 
A  special  word  of  praise  must  be  added 
for  Mr.  F.  J.  Taylor's  drawings,  which 
catch  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  author 
in  a  way  rarely  seen  nowadays  in  book  illus- 
tration. 

To  those  who  love  a  simple  story,  simply 
told,  but  with  true  sentiment  and  gentle 
grace,  we  highly  commend  the  new  novel  * 
by  Mrs.  De  La  Pasture,  author  of  that  other 
charming  tale  "  Peter's  Mother."  Catherine 
is  a  girl  of  quiet  charm  and  of  lifelong  de- 
votion to  an  ideal  of  romance.*  She  quite 
takes  hold  of  the  reader's  heart,  and  he  is 
glad  that  she  loves  to  the  end  the  stately, 
handsome,  conscientious  husband  she  has 
awesomely  admired  as  a  girl,  and  that  she 
never  penetrates  the  secret  that  he  is  essen- 
tially a  dull  and  commonplace  gentleman. 
In  contrast  to  Catherine  there  are  two  capi- 
tally drawn  elderly  women,  one  of  infernal 
temper  and  overbearing  self-approval,  the 
other  of  indolent  and  self-indulgent  tempera- 
ment but  exceedingly  clever  in  character- 
reading  and  in  social  comment.  Altogether 
the  story  entertains  but  does  not  excite ;  it 
affords  a  refreshing  contrast  both  to  the 
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problem  novel  and  to  the  cloak-and-sword 
romance. 

Despite  the  mediaeval  flavor  of  the  title,' 
this  **  Princess  "  and  this  "  Ploughman  "  are 
both  modern  Americans.  Their  story  is  a 
bit  of  romantic  absurdity,  or  a  sweet  and 
refreshing  love  idyl,  as  the  individual  read- 
er's view-point  will  determine;  but  however 
the  emotionally  and  mentally  undeveloped 
lady  and  her  quixotic  lover  may  be  viewed, 
there  can  be  no  two  ways  of  regarding  certain 
other  of  the  characters — notably  Andrew  and 
Permelia  Mcllheny,  whose  transplanted  Dis- 
senting godliness  and  quaint  manner  of 
speech  are  welcome  realities.  Also  Judge 
Chantry,  the  caustic  old  guardian,  who  writes 
thus  to  his  ward :  "  My  dear  Mary,  I  am 
sorry  to  see  that  in  your  case  the  so-called 
higher  education  does  not  appear  to  have 
developed  in  the  least  your  sense  of  relativ- 
ity— ordinarily  called  common  sense."  This 
to  the  irresponsible  Princess,  just  after  her 
graduation  from  an  institution  of  learning  in 
"  one  of  those  tranquil  New  England  villages 
where  the  strenuous  processes  incident  to 
the  unfoldment  of  the  female  intellect  may 
be  said  to  possess  the  place  as  a  soul  pos- 
sesses its  body." 

Next  comes  a  pretty  story  of  Canadian 
rural  life,  by  Anison  North.*  The  heroine 
tells  the  tale,  and  we  see  her  loving,  helpful 
ministry  to  family  and  neighbors,  yet  sharing 
her  father's  feud  and  trying  to  keep  it  up 
after  his  death.  But  justice  and  love  are 
too  strong  for  her  filial  theories,  and  the 
houses  of  Mallory  and  Carmichael  are  recon- 
ciled. The  illustrations  and  marginal  deco- 
rations do  not  add  especially  to  the  simple 
narrative. 

The  beautiful  dedication  in  Mrs.  An- 
drews's book '  of  short  stories  of  parsons, 
soldiers,  and  other  fighters  in  the  world — 
"To  the  memory  of  a  man  who  was  with 
his  whole  heart  a  priest,  and  with  his 
whole  strength  a  soldier  of  the  church  mili- 
tant " — prepares  one  for  the  character  of 
the  writing  that  follows  when  the  parsons' 
tales  are  told,  one  of  which  certainly  holds 
a  picture  almost  worthy  of  comparison 
with  that  ideal  of  a  priest,  Monseigneur 
Bienvenu,  whose  candlesticks  and  saintli- 
ness  saved  the  soul  of  Hugo's  Jean  Valjean. 
The  other  tales,  morally  and  otherwise  rather 
less  strenuous,  are  variously  stimulating  and 
as  admirably  written,  every  one. 

In  these  days  of  agitated  discussion  of  the 
value  and  authenticity  of  nature  stories,  one 
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hesitates  to  pronounce  on  an  outdoor  book 
of  any  description.  But<:ertainly  with  safety 
and  entire  truthfulness  it  may  be  affirmed  of 
Mrs.  Thompson  Seton's  animal  anecdotes' 
that  they  are  at  least  good  reading — and  that 
in  these  intimate  and  informal  records  of  camp 
life  and  travel  she  has  so  well  preserved  the 
atmosphere  of  close  companionship  with 
woods  and  waters  that,  even  to  the  uninitiated, 
what  is  after  all  the  chief  charm  of  sport 
with  gun  and  rod  is  made  quite  clear.  The 
reader  who  may  prefer  this  charm  disassoci- 
ated from  the  idea  of  slaughter  will  so  find 
it  in  Part  IV.,  which  tells  of  the  "  new " 
hunting  of  reindeer  in  Norway  (where  the 
camera  was  the  only  weapon  used),  follow- 
ing the  many  chapters  of  Parts  I.-1 1 1.,  de- 
voted to  successive  not  so  unbloody  expedi- 
tions after  big  and  little  game  in  the  Sierras 
and  the  Rockies  and  in  Canada.  The  book 
has  marginal  and  full-page  illustrations — 
several  of  them  Mr.  Thompson  Seton's, 
who,  by  the  way,  transparently  disguised  as 
•*  Nimrod,"  appears  in  the  text,  not  only  in 
his  own  character,  the  art-student  of  wood- 
land lore,  but  in  the  less  familiar  rdle  of 
camp  poet 

Delia*  is  the  maid-of-all-work  for  a  "  family 
of  six,"  and  so  well  is  she  rendered  that  one 
gets  an  unaccustomed  serious  glimpse  at  many 
things  perhaps  before  unseen,  through  read- 
ing her  diary,  the  humor  of  which  also  exists 
independently  of  its  simplified  spelling  d,  la 
Irlandais.  From  that  phrase  it  follows  that 
Delia^s  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  so  we  at 
once  know  where  her  sympathies  will  be  in 
her  young  mistress's  love  affair,  and  divine 
with  equal  certainty  and  pleasure  her  ulti- 
mate possession  of  a  sweetheart  of  her  own. 

Crude  Western  speech  and  the  common- 
placeness  of  the  event  it  chronicles — the 
coming  of  a  little  one  into  a  childless  home — 
do  not  lessen  the  force  of  Mr.  Butler's  slen- 
der book's  appeal,'  which  is  truer  also  for 
the  smiles  provoked  quite  as  often  as  deeper 
emotions  are  stirred.  All  truly  "  daddies  " — 
and  others — should  be  interested  in  these 
"  confessions." 

The  merry  mood  of  Jean  Webster  is  con- 
tagious, and  we  laugh  over  the  absurdities 
of  the  situations  that  develop  about  Jerry 
Junior/  Audacious,  resourceful,  and  finally 
gayly  in  love,  he  employs  the  most  evident 
devices  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  maiden, 
who  is  quite  his  equal  in  cool  daring.  With 
but  occasional  lapses,  the  farce  goes  on  its 
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amusing  way.  An  Italian  background  and 
an  Italian  head  waiter  are  part  of  the  neces- 
sary property. 

Lawrence  Mott,  in  these  stories  of  Labra- 
dor and  Gloucester  fishermen,*  introduces 
some  amazing  dialect,  and  tries  to  indicate 
the  sounds  of  raging  waters  and  crashing 
timbers  by  combinations  of  italicized  letters. 
The  effect  of  these  two  devices  is  to  puzzle 
and  annoy  the  reader.  The  stories  them- 
selves are  quite  brutal,  yet  lightened  by 
attempts  at  current  popular  sentiment 

Here  is  a  pretty,  wholesome  fairy  book,* 
sufficiently  mysterious  to  awaken  interest  in 
the  children,  yet  very  gracefully  written,  and 
having  nice  little  morals  kicked  craftily 
away  within  its  pages.  The  writer,  Jasmine 
Stone  Van  Dresser,  has  the  true  gift  of 
story- telling  for  little  folks,  and  the  pictures 
by  Florence  E.  Storer  quite  suit  the  text. 
They  are  printed  in  color. 

Mr.  John  H.  Whitson  in  his  new  novel '  has 
prepared  a  complete  surprise  for  his  readers, 
and,  in  charity,  we  warn  them  not  to  r«ad 
the  last  chapter  first.  Louis  Armitage, 
walking  in  Central  Park,  is  suddenly  kid- 
napped by  two  lovely  women,  one  of  whom 
claims  him  as  her  long-lost  husband.  Given 
this  situation  of  mistaken  identity,  the  com- 
plications that  arise  are  many  and  become 
serious.  The  story  is  well  told,  and  modern 
New  York  is  graphically  pictured.  How  the 
Castle  of  Doubt  is  freed  from  its  mystery 
must  be  learned  from  the  book  itself. 

How  to  Understand  ^  ^^  stimulating 
the  Old  Masters  ^^"^  student's  further 
consideration  of  a  sub- 
ject is  of  more  primary  importance  to  him 
than  is  the  comprehensive  and  authoritative 
volume  to  be  consulted  at  the  end  of  his 
course  as  the  final  word.  The  first  word 
has  a  more  influential  place  than  the  last. 
If  this  is  true  in  the  study  of  art  in  general, 
it  is  particularly  true  in  the  study  of  paint- 
ing. Few  visitors  to  Europe  remain  away 
from  the  great  galleries.  But  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  those  galleries  the  even  passably 
well  informed  are  few.  Their  comprehen- 
sion would  be  more  enlightened  did  they 
realize  certain  things— for  instance,  the  dis- 
tortion of  purpose  suffered  by  the  old  mas- 
ters in  the  transference  of  pictures  from 
their  original  settings  in  church,  chapel,  or 
palace  to  the  glare  of  our  modern  galleries, 
where  there  is  as  well  sometimes  a  too  in- 
discriminate company  of  paintings.  Then, 
again,  one  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  old 

1  To  the  Credit  of  the  Sea.  By  Lawrence  Mott.  Harper 
&  Brothera,  New  York.    $1.50. 

'*""*'''      Jasmine  Stone  Van 
rk.    ». 
Wfaltaon.    Little. 
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masters^  themes,  often  meaningless  to  the 
casual  observer.  A  marked  increase  in  that 
observer's  information,  as  indicated  above, 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  his  power  of 
comprehension,  should  be  the  result  of  read- 
ing Professor  Van  Dyke's  latest  volume.'  In 
addition,  the  seeker  for  information  will  find 
therein  suggestive  discussions  of  figure,  por- 
trait, genre,  animal,  landscape,  and  marine 
painting.  The  reason  for  relegating  these 
discussions  to  the  second  part  of  the  book, 
however,  is  not  altogether  evident. 

The  great  styles  in 
painting  are  the  out- 
come of  the  aesthetic, 
intellectual,  and  religious  tendencies  of  the 
ages.  If  Inness  and  Monet  represent  one 
kind  of  craving  in  our  own  time,  Velasquez 
and  Van  Dyck  represented  another  in  theirs, 
Perugino  and  Memling  in  theirs.  Thus  we 
may  discover  a  bond  of  union  between  widely 
separated  men,  countries,  and  schools.  We 
begin  to  appreciate  more  whatever  unity 
there  is  in  the  development  of  painting.  We 
now  regard  epochs  rather  than  individuals. 
One  of  those  epochs  was  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. We  are  still  too  close  to  it  properly 
to  weigh  the  influence  of  its  salient  charac- 
teristics. But,  so  far  as  can  be,  the  psycho- 
logical method  of  measuring  should  be 
employed.  A  master  in  this  analysis,  Dr. 
Richard  Muther,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Breslau,  has  already  given  brilliant  proof 
of  the  value  of  this  method  in  his  "Ge- 
schichte  derMalerei,"  a  work  which  reviews 
the  history  of  painting  to  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  appropriate 
that,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  publication 
of  a  translation  of  that  work,  there  should 
appear  a  revision  and  translation  of  its  more 
detailed  continuation,  the  "  Geschichte  der 
Malerei  im  XIX.  Jahrhundert."  The  pres- 
ent publication*  is  embellished  with  hundreds 
of  illustrations  in  line,  half-tone,  and  color, 
and  is  issued  in  four  well-bound  volumes. 
The  revision  is,  of  course,  specially  interest- 
ing in  its  account  of  the  development  of 
painting  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  this  particular  develop- 
ment Americans  claim,  with  justice,  that  they 
have  a  notable  share.  They  will  feel  some 
sense  of  disappointment,  therefore,  in  not 
finding  more  pages  devoted  to  American  art 
in  Dr.  Muther's  books.  It  does  seem  as  if 
his  perspective  were  scarcely  accurate.  If 
anything  could  atone  for  the  lack  of  quan- 
tity, however,  it  would  be  the  high  quality 
of  the  German's  criticism  of  our  painters, 

1  Studies  in  Pictures.  By  John  C.  Vin  Dyke.  Charles 
Soilmer'*  Sons,  New  York.    $1.25,  net.        ..     .„    . 

s  The  History  of  Modem  PaintinK.  By  Richard  Muther. 
In  4  vols.  (Revised  Edition.)  ETP.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    125,  net.  a  set. 


particularly  of  Mr.  Sargent.  Not  being  so 
interested  in  the  development  of  German 
art  as  is  our  historian,  it  will  seem  to  Ameri- 
can readers  as  if  the  many  pages  devoted  to 
Germany  might  have  been  condensed  in  our 
favor.  Here  again,  however.  Dr.  Muther's 
criticism  is  particularly  instructive,  espe- 
cially in  dealing  with  the  much-misunder- 
stood Boeckiin.  Indeed,  this  historian  is  at 
his  best  when  he  touches  Sargent  or  Boeck- 
iin or  Whistler  or  any  one  who  shows  a  con- 
tempt for  conventionality,  yet,  assimilating 
the  deep  underlying  strength  of  the  ages, 
has  transformed  it  by  the  power  of  genius. 
In  any  event  Dr.  Muther  writes  with  an 
incisive  phrase,  far  removed  from  the  pon- 
derous, involved  style  of  some  of  his  compa- 
triots. Turning  from  individuals  to  national 
schools,  we  discover,  as  we  might  expect, 
as  hearty  acknowledgment  of  national  inde- 
pendence, wherever  found,  as  there  is  of 
individual  excellence  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. As  his  more  general  work  would  lead 
us  to  surmise,  however.  Professor  Muther 
leaves  us  with  the  feeling  that  future  schools 
of  painting  will  be  called,  not  by  countries, 
but  by  principles  of  art.  Methods  are  all 
very  well,  but  are  only  vital  when  they  are 
distinctive  interpreters.  The  mission  of  art 
is  to  express  life.  What  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury's painting  has  done  in  truth,  directness, 
power,  and  sincerity  in  such  expression  is 
well  summarized  in  these  pages. 

77ie  Haunters  of     ^':  ^"V;"^'"  ^^^f'^  »' 

Me  S.fences  *"""*'  ''^"^  ^^"'"V  '^"T 

have  a  vem   of   poetic 

feeling  and  broad  sympathy  with  nature. 
This  book '  (charmingly  printed,  by  the  way) 
pictures  animals  shy  and  little  known  to 
most  of  us,  while  a  few  chapters  deal  with 
sea  life,  about  which  Mr.  Roberts  modestly 
forewarns  the  reader  that  his  personal  knowl- 
edge is  slight.  One  is  glad  that  the  author 
does  not  try  to  humanize  and  dramatize  and 
sensationalize  his  animals.  He  talks  about 
the  wild  life  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man 
who  knows  it  well  and  is  also  a  writer  of 
refinement  and  of  literary  instinct. 

n  J  At.  A  One  of  the  officers  of  the 
Round  About  Hampton  Institute,  Miss  J. 
Jamestown  ^  ^^^,^^  ^^  prepared  a 
convenient  handbook  •  which  will  interest  all 
visitors  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  who 
wish  to  consider  it  in  its  historical  relations. 
Except  for  these  historical  relations  the  Ex- 
position would  have  little  excuse  for  exist- 
ence. In  a  brief  series  of  concise  but  read- 
able chapters  Miss  Davis  relates  the  main 

>The  Haunters  of  the  Silences.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Rob- 
erts.   L.  C.  Page  &  Co..  Boston.    12.  . . 

*  Round  About  Jamestown.  By  Miss  J.  E.  Davis.  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia. 
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facts  of  the  earliest  colonial  settlement  of 
our  country  and  gives  a  survey  of  the  social 
and  political  genesis  and  development  of  one 
of  the  most  romantic  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Anecdotes,  traditions,  and  espe- 
cially some  excellent  illustrations  and  a  clear 
and  useful  sketch  map  give  a  human  quality 
to  this  little  book,  which  may  be  cordially 
recommended  to  all  those  who  want  to  know 
why  the  navies  of  the  world  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  Hampton  Roads  a  ren* 
dezvous  this  summer. 

Kffic '  {  ^^^  ^®y  *^  ^^*^  volume  *  is  given 
_^j^;  '^  by  a  single  sentence  in  the  pref- 
^^emocracy  ^^^^u-j^^  ^g  efficient  is  more 

difficult  than  to  be  good."  It  would  perhaps 
be  unfair  to  say  that  in  the  writer's  opinion 
efficiency  is  more  important  than  goodness, 
but  not  to  say  that  it  is  of  co-equal  impor- 
tance. The  writer's  object  is  to  point  out 
some  methods  that  will  promote  efficiency  in 
the  various  departments  of  life,  as  in  busi- 
ness, government,  hospitals,  schools,  and  the 
like.  The  principal  instrument  on  which  he 
depends  for  efficiency  is  an  exact  and  accu- 
rate report  of  what  has  been  done,  is  being 
done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  and  this  report 
presented  not  in  general  statements  but  in 
mathematical  detail  and  with  mathematical 
accuracy.  The  spirit  which  is  essential  to 
this  efficiency  is  primarily  a  real  and  earnest 
desire  to  know  the  facts,  and  the  intelligence 
necessary  to  understand  the  facts  when  they 
are  presented.  The  author  lays  great  stress 
on  the  value  of  statistics  properly  collated 
and  compared  and  rightly  understood,  as 
a  means  of  substituting  classification  for 
"  messification."  He  writes  in  a  clear,  lucid, 
epigrammatic  style,  perhaps  with  too  great 
fondness  for  epigram.  The  book  produces 
a  little  the  impression  of  a  series  of  separate 
articles  adapted  for  use  to  the  several  de- 
partments of  which  it  treats.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  that  the  teacher  needs  to  under- 
stand what  is  necessary  for  efficiency  in  the 
conduct  of  a  hospital,  or  the  doctor  what  is 
necessary  for  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  a 
school.  But  the  volume  will  be  valuable  to 
all  men  who  are  doing  things  if  they  will  select 
from  it  what  they  specifically  need,  and  will 
be  especially  vaJuable  to  students  of  the 
various  social  activities  of  our  modem  life. 

The  Kingdom  Man  as  "  Nature's  insurgent 
f  Mn  son,"  has  won,  says  the 
^  author ,•  dominion  over  her 

but  in  part,  and  is  in  peril  if  he  neglects  to 
make  his  conquest  complete.  In  his  migra- 
tions, and  in  his  transportation  of  natural 

1  Efl^eot  Democncy.     Bv  Willam  H.  Alien.     Dodd, 


products  from  clime  to  clime,  he  has  con- 
verted into  terrible  scourges  the  parasitic 
organisms  which  in  their  natural  area  are 
beneficent,  or,  at  most,  innocuous.  Govern- 
ments which  spend  vast  sums  on  armies  and 
navies  are  blamed  for  their  improvident 
neglect  to  spend  what  is  necessary  for  the  ex- 
termination of  these  microscopic  foes.  The 
chief  seats  of  British  culture  are  blamed  for 
underestimating  the  importance  to  human 
life  and  progress  of  the  studies  on  which 
a  better  control  of  Nature  is  conditioned. 
The  author  then  sketches  the  progress  made 
during  the  last  quarter-century  toward  do- 
minion over  Nature,  through  the  studies  that 
have  searched  out  her  secrets  to  the  bounds 
of  present  knowledge.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  sort  of  work  requisite  to  extend  that 
dominion,  a  chapter  on  the  "  sleeping  sick- 
ness "  concludes  the  volume  with  an  account 
of  the  investigation  which  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  antidote  to  the  terrible  scourge  that 
caused  appalling  mortality  in  Central  Africa 
by  the  bite  of  a  fly  introducing  a  parasite  into 
the  blood. .  The  author,  one  of  the  foremost 
of  British  scientists,  does  not  doubt  what 
some  have  questioned,  that  the  so-called 
"  pithecanthropus  "  {ape-man) y  whose  skull 
was  discovered  in  Java  in  1892,  is  "  rightly 
to  be  regarded  as  a  *  man '  " — physicaUy  inter- 
mediate between  the  lowest  races  now  known 
and  the  chimpanzee.  His  story  of  the  recent 
advance  of  physical  science  is  illuminating 
and  well  illustrated.  The  volume  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  popular  scientific  literature. 
Its  skeptical,  almost  contemptuous  attitude 
toward  certain  conclusions  of  psychologists, 
quite  as  well  established  as  the  human  nature 
of  the  "  pithecanthropus,"  e,  g.  telepathy, 
freshly  illustrates  the  streak  of  provincialism 
observable  in  men  of  the  highest  ^special 
learning. 

America's  Regarded  as  literature 

Insuiar  Passessians  these  volumes «  might 
be  cnticised  as  bemg 
sometimes  encyclopaedic,  sometimes  journal- 
istic. But  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  written  this  is  not  a  criticism.  The 
encyclopaedia  gives  in  compact  form  informa- 
tion respecting  the  past  The  journal  gives 
the  history  of  to-day  while  it  is  still  in  the 
making.  This  is  just  the  information  which 
the  American  reader  wants  to-day  respecting 
our  insular  possessions.  H  e  wants  to  be  told  in 
a  few  pages  what  was  the  past  history  of  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines, 
and  more  fully  he  wants  to  know  what  Amer- 
icans have  done  in  them  and  for  them  since 
they  became  our  possessions.    Both  pieces 


Co.,  New  Yoric.    jIJp,  net.  '  *         '  America's  Insujv  Posaessioi^  By  C.  H.  Forbe^-Uod. 

^nkdom  of  Klan.    By  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,      ^^  \^^^'   ^hc  John  C.  Winston  Company.  FtShr 
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of  information  are  very  well  given  by  Mr. 
Forbes- Lindsay.  We  wish  that  he  had 
devoted  one  chapter  to  the  fundamental 
constitutional  question  whether  the  United 
States  has  any  right  to  have  possessions,  and 
to  interpreting  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  that  ques- 
tion. The  impartiality  of  the  book  will  be 
questioned  in  certain  quarters.  Those  who 
think  that  a  historian  should  simply  give  a 
colorless  account  of  events,  without  any 
attempt  to  interpret  or  to  pass  judgment  on 
them,  will  not  find  these  volumes  to  their 
liking.  We  do  not  so  judge  the  function  of  the 
historian.  We  think  he  ought  to  interpret 
as  well  as  to  describe  events ;  at  least  that 
the  historian  who  interprets  as  well  as  nar- 
rates is  a  greater  historian  than  he  who  sim- 
ply narrates,  as  a  portrait  painter  is  a  greater 
artist  than  a  photographer.  Of  course  the 
historian  may  interpret  badly,  as  the  painter 
may  paint  badly.  But  all  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  of  either  is  that  he  shall  interpret  clearly 
and  consistentiy,  and  shall  not  alter  the  facts 
to  sustain  his  interpretation.  We  regard 
Clarendon's  History  of  England  as  a  great 
history,  though  we  do  not  believe  that  he 
has  interpreted  correctiy  the  events  he  de- 
scribed. But  a  frankly  royalist  history  is 
better  than  a  colorless  one.  Mr.  Forbes- 
Lindsay  believes  that  the  prompt  recogni- 
tion of  the  Hawaiian  Republic  was  right 
and  President  Cleveland's  attempt  to  restore 
Princess  Liliuokalani  was  wrong;  he  believes 
that  the  hope  of  Hawaii  is  in  her  sugar  crop, 
that  the  sugar  crop  can  be  developed  only 
by  large  estates  and  organized  labor,  and 
that  for  these  reasons  Chinese  labor  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  Hawaii.  He  sustains  the 
course^f  the  Administration  at  Panama,  and 
has  no  doubt  that  the  Panama  route  is  far 
better  than  the  Nicaraguan  route.  He  thinks 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  Agui- 
naldo,  and  states  the  case  for  him  and  his 
policy  as  well  as  we  have .  ever  seen  it 
stated— and  we  are  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  arguments  of  the  Boston  anti-imperialists. 
But  he  apparently  believes  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  Aguinaldo's  forces  from  Manila  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  safeguard  the  for- 
eigners, especially  the  Spanish,  and  he  be- 
lieves, in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  to  explain, 
if  not  to  justify,  the  Aguinaldo  campaign 
against  the  Americans,  that "  to  have  granted 
independence  to  the  Philippines  at  that  time 
would  have  been  to  visit  the  people  with  a 
gfreater  misfortune  than  continuance  of  the 
rule  of  the  friars,  and  it  is  well  that  the 
American  government  did  not  entertain 
either  idea."  The  author's  views  are  frankly 
stated,  but  we  see  no  indication  that  they 
have  led  him  either  to  misreport  any  facts,  to 


omit  in  his  report  any  facts  of  significance, 
or  to  present  the  facts  in  false  proportions 
on  false  relations.  The  volumes  are  attract- 
ively gotten  up  and  well  illustrated. 

A  Sorrowfia  '^^^^  ^]^f  ^^^^i^^K^^  ^^• 
Heroine  "^^sse,*  translated  by  P.  H. 
Lee  Warner  from  the  French 
of  the  Marquis  de  S^gur,  discloses  a  per- 
sonality whose  potent  charm  has  certainly 
eluded  the  skill  of  either  biographer  or 
novelist  We  are  assured  that  this  woman, 
who  was  the  center  of  a  notable  and  brilliant 
circle,  was  capable  of  the  greatest  intellectual 
and  social  attainments.  She  must  have 
been  so,  yet,  after  reading  all  that  has  been 
written  of  her  in  history  or  fiction,  the  im- 
pression left  is  faint,  unconvincing,  and  of 
unrelieved  sadness.  Her  position  in  Parisian 
society  was  attained  by  her  own  talent, 
backed  neither  by  wealth  nor  family.  She 
lived  in  an  atmosphere,  so  curious  to  any  but 
the  Latin  mind, "  where  laxest  morality  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  loftiest  ideas,  the 
seriousness  of  which  was  only  to  be  equaled 
by  the  frivolous  expression  given  to  them." 
She  is  described  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
lovers— exalted,  torn,  consumed,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  world  through  her  letters  pub- 
lished thirty  years  after  her  death,  which 
were  characterized  as  "the  loudest  heart- 
beats "  in  all  the  eighteenth  century.  She 
was  a  painfully  complex  nature,  both  in 
mental  ouUook  and  in  conduct  She  sought 
incessantiy  for  some  new  sensation,  and  yet 
her  life  was  conducted  according  to  the  most 
monotonous  routine.  The  general  public 
has  made  her  acquaintance  through  Mrs. 
Ward's  novel  "  Lady  Rose's  Daughter," 
which  was  founded  upon  this  unhappy  life- 
history.  The  present  biographer  unveils 
the  secrets  of  her  birth,  her  sad  childhood, 
her  troubled  connection  with  the  Marquise 
du  Defifand,  her  strange  comradeship  with 
d'Alembert,  her  short-lived  but  powerful 
passion  for  the  Marquis  de  Mora,  and  her 
painful  last  years  spent  in  terrible  alterna- 
tions of  joy  and  despair  during  her  connec- 
tion with  Guibert  Hers  was  a  life  filled 
with  most  painful  emotions  and  no  rest 
J,,  Y  -  The  discourses  included  in 
ine  rear  oj  ^^.^  collection  *  are  suited  to 
^"^  the  Sundays  of  the  Christian 

Year,  and  were  for  the  most  part  given  at 
Stanford  University.  Their  clearness  and 
freshness  of  presentation,  and  closeness  to 
the  needs  of  modem  thought  and  life,  are 
such  as  belong  to  the  best  type  of  university 
sermons. 

Uulie  de  LeqiiiuuM.  Br  the  Margois  de  S^nir.  TVim. 
hted  from  the  Pf^SiSby  P.  U.  Lee  WaraerTHeory  Hok 
&  Co..  New  York.    fZJD.net. 

*Tlie  Year  of  Gnoe.     By  Georie  Hodges. 
WWttuker,  New  York.   |l.  ofC^ortufe.  Wc, 
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A   HERO   FROM   THE  RANKS 

Some  time  ago  The  Outiook  reviewed  Mr. 
H.  A.  Kelly's  "  Life  of  Walter  Reed,"  and 
told  of  Dr.  Reed's  remarkable  and  valuable 
service  in  establishing  the  now  universally 
accepted  theory  of  the  transmission  of  the 
germs  of  yellow  fever  by  the  mosquito. 
Bdow  is  told  the  story  of  a  private  soldier 
who  risked  his  life  to  hdp  in  establishing 
this  theory. 

In  the  autumn  of  1900  Dr.  Walter  Reed, 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Army  Yellow 
Fever  Commission,  built  an  experimental 
station,  called  Camp  Lazear,  near  Quemados, 
Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  experi- 
ments which  should  prove  or  disprove  the 
theory  that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted  by  the 
bite  of  a  certain  species  of  mosquito.  He 
was  about  to  issue  a  call  for  volunteers  for 
the  purpose,  when  he  was  called  on  by  two 
young  privates,  John  R.  Kissinger  and  John 
J.  Moran,  both  from  Ohio,  who  told  him  that 
they  "had  heard  of  his  wish,  and  came  to 
offer  themselves  as  subjects  for  experiment. 
Dr.  Reed  explained  to  them  fully  the  risks 
involved,  and  then,  finding  them  determined, 
he  .said  that  a  definite  money  compensation 
would  be  made  to  them.  Both  young  men 
refused,  saying  that  they  volunteered  in  the 
service  of  humanity,  and  made  it  their  sole 
stipulation  that  they  should  receive  no 
reward.  Kissinger  was  the  first  subject  of 
experiment  in  Camp  Lazear.  On  December 
5,  1900,  five  infected  mosquitoes — that  is  to 
say,  mosquitoes  which  had  recently  (within 
two  weeks)  fed  upon  yellow  fever  patients — 
were  allowed  to  bite  him,  and  a  little  over 
three  days  later  he  was  taken  ill  with  the 
disease.  In  speaking  of  the  incident  after- 
wards, Dr.  Reed  said :  **  In  my  opinion,  there 
has  been  no  higher  exhibition  of  moral  cour- 
age in  the  annals  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States." 

Kissinger  had  a  severe  attack,  and  his 
life  was  for  fiome  time  in  danger.  He  re- 
covered, however,  as  it  was  supposed  at  the 
time,  perfectly,  and  not  long  afterwards  he 
left  the  army,  married,  and  settled  down  in 
private  life.  Within  the  last  year  he  has 
been  seized  with  a  spinal  complaint  which 
has  destroyed  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs, 
and  keeps  him  confined  to  a  wheeled  chair. 
He  is  now  unable  to  do  anything  for  his  own 
support  or  that  of  his  wife,  and  his  wife  can 
do  nothing  which  takes  her  away  from  home, 
on  account  of  his  necessities.  She  has, 
therefore,  been  supporting  them  both  by 
washing,  in  which  he  was  able,  until  recently. 


to  help  her,  as  he  sat  propped  up  in  his  chair. 
Now,  however,  the  physician  has  forbidden 
him  to  do  so  any  longer,  and  he  says  that 
he  feels  the  burden  on  her  shoulders  more 
than  any  other  part  of  his  difficulties.  He 
applied  some  little  time  ago  for  a  pension, 
but  the  sum  applied  for  was  cut  down  from 
fifty  to  twelve  dollars  a  month,  and  even  yet 
hangs  fire,  because  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
his  present  complaint  arose  from  the  yellow 
fever.     It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  recover. 

The  next  session  of  Congress  ought  to 
pass  a  special  bill  to  provide  for  this  man's 
needs  and  comfort.  Meanwhile,  any  private 
contributions  to  his  support  might  be  for- 
warded through  Mr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  1418 
Eutaw  Place,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

PLEASE  LEND  A   HAND 

My  dear  Outlook  : 

One  of  the  good  things  which  The  Outlook 
doe.s,  and  forgets,  is  to  print  every  June 
our  Lend  a  Hand  letter  in  behalf  of  old 
men,  blind  girls,  and  lame  boys.  At  the 
office  of  Lend  a  Hand  we  know  all  about 
the  fundamental  principles  of  social  philan- 
thropy. And  if  it  were  necessary  we  could 
reel  off  yards  or  even  fathoms  of  the  same. 
But  we  never  find  this  necessary.  Certainly 
it  is  not  on  this  occasion. 

But  at  the  office  of  Lend  a  Hand  it  is  our 
business  to  take  care  of  the  exceptions. 
And  every  summer  we  find  fifty,  more  or 
less,  of  the  classes,  to  be  scientific,  thus 
described : 

One. — The  class  of  self-respecting  old  men. 

Two. — The  class  of  lame  boys  and  girls. 

Three. — The  class  of  blind  girls  and  boys. 

Unfortunately,  scientific  philanthropy  and 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth  have  not  provided 
any  organized  methods  forgiving  these  peo- 
ple an  open-air  holiday  in  summer.  This  is 
left  to  the  Free  Lancers. 

What  is  interesting  is  that  the  summer 
readers  of  The  Outlook  like  to  provide  for 
these  people,  who  would  not  be  otherwise 
provided  for.  And  this  is  a  circular-letter 
to  the  nice  people  who  will  read  their 
Outlook  at  Bar  Harbor,  at  North  East  Har- 
bor, in  Casco  Bay,  at  Kennebunk  Port,  and 
at  seventy-four  other  places  of  summer  resort* 
and  at  eighty-five  shacks,  bungalows,  and 
other  cottages  in  New  England  and  the 
adjacent  regions.  All  of  those  people  who 
are  glad  to  enjoy  the  sun  and  stars  and  wood 
and  water  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
send  us  five  cents  or  one  hundred  dollars 
which  we  will  use  before  November  for  our 
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summer  outing  fund.  You  may  audress  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Whitman,  the  Treasurer,  at  1  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  office  of  Lend  a  Hand. 

Edward  E.  Hale. 
Lend  a  Hand  Office,  1  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

THE  STARLING  SETS  AN  EXAMPLE 
It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  My  defense 
of  the  European  starling  brought  a  letter 
from  a  lover  of  birds  telling  where  there 
were  several  immigrant  colonies,  and  within 
a  week  I  came  upon  a  pair  of  them  in  Cen- 
tral Park  foraging  for  grubs  with  the  curious 
miKtary  precision  that  dignifies  what  in  an- 
other bird  would  be  a  raid  into  a  reconnois- 
sance  according  to  the  rules.  Nothing  es- 
capes. And  now,  the  other  day,  I  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  a  flock  residing  in 
the  tower  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  Great 
Neck,  Long  Island. 

It  seems  that  they  moved  in  incog,  and  re- 
mained so  for  a  year  or  more  before  some 
one  who  knew  identified  them.  Where  they 
hailed  from  is  not  on  the  records.  A  little 
flock  came  that  way,  saw  the  tower  and 
thought  it  good,  and  there  they  stayed,  mak- 
ing their  nests  in  a  secure  but  rather  exposed 
place  behind  some  open  scroll-work  on  the 
outside  of  the  tower,  just  above  the  bells. 
Some  sparrows  had  made  the  discovery  first, 
and  for  a  season  there  was  fierce  warfare 
between  them  ;  but  in  the  end  they  decided 
to  live  together  in  peace.  The  sparrows,  as 
the  hardier  and  incidentally  the  smaller 
birds,  seem  to  have  accepted  chiefly  the 
north  side  of  the  tower  and  the  shelves 
below  the  bells — below  the  salt,  as  it  were. 

I  looked  my  old  friends  over  through  a  pair 
of  field-glasses.  They  were  starlings,  sure 
enough,  with  all  the  ear-marks,  a  little  toned 
down  it  seemed  to  me,  not  quite  so  gorgeous 
or  shiny  of  coat  as  when  I  knew  them  as  a 
boy ;  a  little  rough,  as  if  they  had  gone 
through  a  hard  experience,  as  in  truth  they 
had;  for  they  seem  to  have  changed  their 
habits  with  their  country.  Abroad  they 
migrated,  lording  it  in  the  Riviera  in  win- 
ter. Here  they  have  been  all-year  guests 
so  far.  Perhaps  they  have  lost  their  bear- 
ings and  don't  know  where  to  go.  At  any 
rate,  they  stay  the  winter  out  The  rector 
of  the  church,  Dr.  Huske,  told  me  that  in 
the  coldest  weather  they  forsook  the  tower 
and  sought  shelter  under  the  bushes  and 
brambles  in  the  back  lot.  He  was  afraid 
they  were  going  away,  and  scattered  some 
oats  on  the  snow.  They  ate  it  gratefully, 
and  helped  themselves,  too,  to  the  seeds 
of  the  vines  that  climb  the  tower.  The 
starling  is  a  bird  of  resources.  When  1 
watched  them,  Mrs.  Starling  was  sitting  on 


eggs,  and-  her  lord  was  busy  as  could  be 
feeding  her  grubs,  much  too  busy  to  sing. 
He  had  learned  the  immigrant's  lesson  that 
it  is  "  root  hog  or  die ''  on  a  foreign  shore. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  memories  of  the  long  win- 
ter haunted  him  yet. 

But  he  has  not  forgot  his  vespers  any 
more  than  his  family  responsibilities.  The 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  find  him,  as  of 
yore,  in  the  highest  tree-tops,  or  on  the  peak 
of  the  tower,  pouring  forth  his  psean  of 
praise  in  his  swtet  whistling  notes.  The 
rector  likes  him.  He  was  his  champion 
when  the  vestry  found  fault  with  the  traces 
he  left  on  the  tower.  He  told  them  that  it 
was  not  good  for  a  church  tower  to  look  too 
new,  and  that  the  starling,  having  sought 
sanctuary  there,  should  stay.  He  is  a  good 
bird,  domestic  and  of  devout  habits,  and, 
besides,  he  sets  a  good  example.  He  sticks 
by  the  church.  "  I  wish,"  said  the  good 
rector,  thoughtfully,  "  that  the  people  would 
flock  to  the  church  as  numerously  and  stay 
as  steadfastly  as  the  starlings." 

So  now  that  my  friend  has  been  properly 
received  into  the  church  and  owned  as  of 
the  flock,  perhaps  we  shall  hear  less  about 
his  being  an  undesirable  immigrant  He 
isn't.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

SA  VE    the'  babies 

Inspired  by  its  successes,  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  will  press  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer, with  increasing  vigor,  the  winning  battle 
with  the  dark,  crowded  tenements  which 
manufacture  crippled  children  and  break 
down  their  parents.  It  calls  for  twenty-five 
trained  nurses  who  will  volunteer  at  a  mod- 
erate compensation.  Some  are  needed  on 
the  staff  at  Sea  Breeze  Hospital,  some  in 
district  work,  visiting  tenement  homes,  and 
others  at  Junior  Sea  Breeze,  where,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  sick  babies'  lives  are  saved 
and  their  mothers  are  taught  how  to  cart  for 
them.  This  opportunity  offers  rich  rewards 
in  service  rendered  and  in  experience  gained 
under  progressive  and  inspiring  leadership. 
Applications  should  be  made  at  once,  and 
may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  William  H.  Allen, 
General  Agent,  105  East  Twenty-second 
Street  Many  Outlook  readers  were  among 
those  who  made  it  possible  last  summer  to 
take  over  twenty-three  thousand  women  and 
children  from  their  hot,  stifling  tenements  to 
Sea  Breeze.  They  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
while  the  Fresh  Air  work  will  not  be  reduced, 
more  than  ever  will  be  done  to  help  the  sick 
and  suffering  in  their  own  homes,  which  are, 
after  all,  the  most  strategic  point  G. 


Good  News 
For  Policy  Holders 

The   election   for  Trustees   in    the    Mutual     Life    Insurance 
Company   closed    in    December    last.     The   canvass    of  votes 
which  was  conducted  according  to  the  new  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  lasted   four  months.     The  result  has  recently  been 
announced.     The  most   important  fact   for   the   public   is  that  by 
an    overwhelming    majority — about    three    to   one — the    Trustees 
named  by  the  Company  have  been  elected.     This  means  that 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

will  be  managed  by  the  men  who  corrected  the  abuses  of  the  past  and 

installed  the  economies  that  have  accomplished  so  much,  and  which 

will  accomplish  so  much  more.     It  is  most  reasonable    to    expect 

greater    benefits    as    time  goes  on.     Get  the  latest   report   of  the 

Company.     Get  the   recent    address    of   the    Trustees    to    policy 

holders;  it  is  most  interesting.      Get  acquainted  with  the  Mutual 

Life  •,  it  is  better  to-day  than  ever.     Get  its  protection  while 

possible. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  consult  our  nearest 
agent,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company  of  New  York, 

N,Y. 


Pwily  your  Refrigerator! 


I 


-x/s  absorb 
foul  odors. 
Prevent  this 
rid  sickness  by 
Keeping  in  your 
refrigerator  a 
sponge  sprinkled 
occasionally  wth 
Platts  Chlorides, 
}f/ash  the  sponge 
4wice  a  week  ! 

Every  housekfeeper  should  have^ur  book.  It  tells  how  to  prevent 
sickness.  Send  for  a  free  copy  to  Henry  B.  Piatt,  42  Cliff  Street, 
New  York,  sole  manufacturer  of 

TbeOdorIessDisiMiikietaMii»\ 

A  colorless  liquid  ;  powerful,  safe  and  economical  Instantly  destroys 
foul  odors  and  disease-breeding  matter.  Specially  prepared  for  house- 
hold use.     Sold  only  in  quart  bottles,  by  druggists  everywhere. 


Vurify  your  W€i4rte-pipe4: ! 
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The  Second  Hague  Conference 

By  Elbert  F.  Baldwin 

Of  the  Editoml  Staff  of  The  Outlook 

Organizations  of  Railway 
Employees 

By  D.  L.  Cease 

Editor  of  the  Railway  Trainmen's  Jooraal 

Labor  and  the  Lady 

By  Frederic  Johnston 

A  Story  of  Southern  California 
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**  Most  picturesque  thing  I  smw  hi 
A merica. ' ' — Herbert  Spencer, 

AIL  that  you  wani  to  know  abdut  iKe  beauliet 
of  tluj  Welicft  of  walcri  uid  iti  weallli  of  accom- 
modAtiooi  let  forth  in 

*'A  Summer  Paradise^' 

fuuedl  by  ibe  Delaware  &  Hudaon.  the  Short- 
ed Qidcke*t  and  Best  Line  between  New  Yoik 
and    Montreal,    and    the    standard    xoute    to    the 
Adirondackj,  ^ilh  train  tcrvicc  of  Hiperb  axcellenoe. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  5  centa  poetage- 

Treati  also  of  nutticrtrtw  other  reaorti  ol  cool* 
Northern  New  Vort. 

A.  A.  HEARD,  Qeol  Pcsfl.  Aft,,  Albtoy,  N.  Y. 
m  BROADWAr.  lam  ekoadwat. 


Hatl'a  Bair  KenewBr  has  been  sola  f{)r  o¥er  siityyearv 
yet  wt  bAve^ujtcbanf^edtbffforiBuUttbeetyleof  boUlf, 
and  tbe  manner  Df  packing:.  As  now  madt ,  it  repre»€£iti 
tJie  very  Uteit  i^esearcli^s,  bott  at  bome  APd  abroad,  A 
bigh-cLaia  and  tbf^roygbly  icienttflG  prafkaraticiia. 

/'^T ttinji  Ha  tr-  \%  p^- rf ^rt  a  »|mM' I fl c  b*  run  pfnw Ihl >  Iw  nui l1* 

jJrt  n*lru^  —  ttf  Eiio'fc  c-s  ►! ftml r ntt ;  pnn  c n u  f uitJj^r  f Omiikt  i>  •  l. 

^.ft  /or  "  ihr  w^mw  kimd  » 

The  kiacl  that  dnes  not  l^1i4ii««  ih&  cx^Lor  of  Uie  h.^\t- 

FarmulAE    Olv*'fHn,.  r>ti^U'i;ni.  Bsy  Eiiio.  6»liptit)r,   T***, 


Sanmer  Tourist  Rates 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


Round  Trip 
from  Chicago 
to 


'  Deiiver,ColorailoSprings  and  i'litblo 

Tickets  on  sale  daily,  June  1  to  Sept.  30 
Via  the 

CHICACO,UNIOIM  PACIFIC 
&  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 

Roiind  trip  Chicago  to  Denver,  Color&do  Springs 
and  Pueblo.     Tickets  on  sale  first  and  third 
Tueeday 8  of  each  month.  Return  limit  2 1  days. 
For  excufaion  ratea  from  your  city  via  this  route 
inquire  of  neaie&l  ticket  agent. 
W.  fi.  KNISKERN. 
Pits.  Tnflle  Mor..  C  tN,*W,  Rf. 
Chkioo.  IIL 
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c      .      V  Some  of  the  influ- 

of  the  country,  es- 
pecially those,  like  the  New  York  Sun, 
which  are  opposed  to  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Federa'  Government  over 
inter-State  corpomtions,  have  been  giv- 
ing a  large  amount  of  space  to  the 
recent  address  of  Senator  Knox,  of 
Pennsylvania,  delivered  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Law  School 
of  Yale  University.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  speech  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
an  act  of  courageous  conservatism,  as  a 
defense  of  the  rights  of  capital  against 
the  irrational  attacks  of  visionary  re- 
formers; as  a  challenge  of  the  social, 
political,  and  industrial  policies  of  the 
President;  as  a  reply  to  Secretary 
Root's  great  speech  on  the  relation  of 
the  Federal  power  to  the  political  rights 
and  duties  of  the  States;  and,  finally. 


as  a  practical  announcement  that  Sen- 
ator Knox,  if  a  Presidential  candidate, 
would  stand  upon  a  safe  and  moderate 
Constitutional  platform.  On  the  other 
hand,  it .  has  been  looked  upon  with 
some  consternation  and  considerable 
antagonism,  by  those  who  believe  in  the 
extension  of  the  administrative  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  reac- 
tionary attack  from  a  Constitutional  law- 
yer who  had  previously  shown  great  abil- 
ity and  skill  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  contest  with  powerful 
corporations.  Both  these  views  entirely 
misinterpret  the  address,  and  are  unjust 
to  Senator  Knox.  Delivered  to  lawyers, 
it  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  powers 
already  possessed  under  the  Constitution, 
with  the  confirmation  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
regulate .  inter-State  commerce.  The 
affirmative  portion  of  the  address  is  de- 
cidedly in  support  of  the  right  and  power 
of  the  Federal  Governmeril,  not  only 
to  regulate  inter-State  railways,  but  all 
corporations  engaged  in  inter-State 
commerce,  so  long  and  so  far  as  the 
object  of  the  regulation  is  "  to  secure 
equality  of  commercial  right  or  to  pre- 
.  vent  restraint  of  or  interference  with 
commerce."  The  negative  part  of  the 
address  is  devoted  to  denying  the  right 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  prohibit 
the  manufacture  of  goods  innocuous  in 
themselves  under  conditions  which  the 
Federal  Government  believes  to  be  harm- 
ful to  "  the  persons  by  whom  the  articles 
of  commerce  are  produced."  In  other 
words.  Senator  Knox's  long  and  inter- 
esting address  is  simply  an  argument 
against  National  child  labor  legislation. 
We  certainly  do  not  think  that  for  taking 
thjs  position  Senator  Knox  should  be 
ei(her  hailed  as  a  defender  of  the  Con- 
stitution at  a  great  crisis,  or  denounced 
as  an  obstructor  of  the  Administration 
in  its  endeavor  properly  to  regulate  inter- 
State  corporations.     If  a  child  labor  law 
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should  be  placed  upon  the  Federal  stat- 
ute-books, the  Supreme  Court  will  very 
soon  determine  whether  it  is  Constitu- 
tional or  not.  So  long  as  we  have  the 
Supreme  Court,  Senator  Knox  is  quite 
accurate  in  asserting  that  "  the  Consti- 
tution is  not  to  perish  at  the  hands  of  the 
impassioned  phrase-maker."  We  may 
add  that  it  does  not,  at  present  at  least, 
need  the  aid  of  the  platitudinous  phrase- 
maker,  although  the  New  York  Sun — a 
terribly  eager  friend  of  the  Constitution — 
sometimes  seems  to  think  that  it  does. 


A  Governor's 
Legislature 


After  a  wrangle  which 
marred  a  good  record, 
the  Legislature  of  New 
York  has  adjourned.  The  controversy 
which  unduly  and  vainly  prolonged  the 
session  was  over  the  problem  of  chang- 
ing the  political  divisions  of  the  State. 
In  order  to  guard  the. political  interests 
of  former  Representative  Wadsworth 
and  his  son,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly, certain  Republican  party  leaders 
permitted  a  deadlock  between  the  two 
houses.  Thus,  though  the  highest  court 
of  the  State  has  decided  that  the  present 
reapportionment  is  unconstitutional,  the 
Legislature  has  adjourned  without  pro- 
viding a  new  one.  This  petty  quarrel  is 
particularly  unfortunate  because  it  has 
obscured  the  praiseworthy  achievements 
which  preceded  it.  Not  in  many  years 
has  a  Legislature  of  the  State  been  so 
free  from  suspicion  of  corrupt  influences ; 
not  in  years  has  a  Legislature  of  the  State 
passed  such  an  array  of  good  measures, 
or  killed  so  many  that  were  palpably 
vicious.  After  all,  however,  its  chief 
title  to  distinction  it  has  won  by  putting 
into  law  the  recommendations  of  Gov- 
ernor Hughes.  It  has  been  fiercely 
criticised  on  two  opposite  grounds,  and, 
strangely,  some  of  the  critics  have  not 
seemed  to  see  the  contradiction  involved 
in  their  criticisms.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
— or  rather  the  upper  house- -has  been 
castigated  for  withstanding  the  will  of 
the  Governor  by  refusing  to  dismiss,  in 
accordance  with  his  recommendation,  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  lampooned  as  a 
*'  rubber-stamp  Legislature"  because  it 
adopted   so  many  of  his   recommenda- 


tions. The  fact  is  that  the  corrupt  or 
selfish  and  short-sighted  members  of  the 
Legislature  have  united,  without  regard 
to  party,  in  trying  to  defeat  the  Govern- 
or's programme  ;  but  the  Legislature  as  a 
whole  has  feltthe  force  not  only  of  his  per- 
sonality, but  also  of  his  peculiar  position 
as  a  representative  of  public  opinion.  A 
comparison  of  his  message  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  with  the  list  of  measures 
passed  shows  how  strongly  dominant  the 
Governor  has  been.  The  recommenda- 
tions in  that  message  were  grouped  at 
the  time  by  The  Outlook  under  three 
heads — Elections,  Corporations,  and. 
Social  Welfare.  Under  the  first  head, 
Elections,  only  two  recommendations 
out  of  six  were  adopted — the  recount  of 
the  McClellan-Hearst  votes  and  the  regu- 
lation of  campaign  expenses.  Of  these  the 
latter  was  only  in  part  adopted.  Mr. 
Hughes's  urgent  recommendations  for 
permanent  provisions  to  secure  the  re- 
counting of  ballots,  for  a  better  form  of 
ballot,  for  judicial  control  of  party  con- 
ventions, and  for  optional  direct  primary 
nominations  were  disregarded  ordefeated. 
Under  the  third  head,  Social  Welfare, 
the  proposals  of  the  Governor  were  more 
successful.  As  a  consequence,  the  Legis- 
lature more  strictly  limited  the  hours  of 
labor  for  children  and  women,  furthered 
the  movement  for  good  roads,  made 
more  secure  the  public  control  of  public 
lands  and  water  sources,  gave  relief  to 
the  municipal  courts — the  **  poor  man's 
courts  " — and  the  like.  It  was,  however, 
in  the  drastic  legislation  under  the  sec- 
ond head — Corporations — and  in  the 
response  to  special  messages  that  the 
Legislature  most  emphatically  followed 
the  lead  of  the  Governor.  The  well- 
known  Public  Utilities  Law,  and  the 
legislation  giving  the  Governor  power  to 
investigate  the  militia  and  the  executive 
departments,  are  extraordinary  signs  of 
public  confidence. 


_,     _  -^-       What     explains    this 

The  Source  of  the  extraordinary  ascend- 
Governor  s  Power  r  ^t.     i^ 

ency  of  the  Governor 

over  the  legislature  ?  Certainly  no  fear 
of  the  Democratic  party  has  driven 
the  Republicans  into  cohesiveness  and 
united  support  of  the  executive.     The 
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Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature 
have  done  nothing  to  win  respect  for 
their  party,  though  individual  Democrats 
have  won  respect  for  themselves.  The 
Governor*s  success  cannot  be  attributed 
either  to  personal  magnetism  or  to  skill- 
ful political  management.  Although 
Governor  Hughes's  personality  inspires 
admiration  and  confidence,  it  has  won 
for  him  from  among  men  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  State  Government  few, 
if  any,  warm  friends.  No  Governor  ever 
held  himself  more  aloof  from  his  asso- 
ciates. Whether  because  of  his  tempera- 
ment or  because  of  his  theories  a^  to  the 
separateness  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  government,  he  has  made  confidants 
of  few,  and,  though  he  has  listened  to 
much  advice,  has  not  allowed  his  execu- 
tive acts  to  become  matters  of  consulta- 
tion and  prearrangement.  When,  for 
instance,  he  made  his  most  important 
appointment,  he  not  only  did  not  confer 
in  advance  with  any  member  of  the  body 
from  which  he  had  to  ask  confirmation 
of  his  choice ;  he  did  not  even  confide 
bis  intentions  to  his  closest  friends. 
Likewise,  within  a  week  of  the  day  when 
the  members  of  the  new  Public  Service 
Commissions  are  to  take  office,  the  Sen- 
ate, which  will  have  to  pass  upon  their 
appointment,  appeared  to  have  not  the 
slightest  foundation  on  which  to  rest  a 
surmise  as  to  what  men  the  Governor  had 
in  mind  for  the  positions.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  president  of  any  private 
business  corporation  who  should  attempt 
to  follow  these  methods  would  be  re- 
garded by  the  directors  as  self-willed  and 
autocratic.  And  yet  these  methods  have 
so  far  succeeded  extraordinarily  in  a 
public  business  where  they  seem  still 
more  out  of  place.  Why  ?  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  situation  in  which 
Governor  Hughes  found  himself  was 
extraordinary  and  called  for  extraordi- 
nary action.  The  only  candidate  on  his 
party's  State  ticket  to  be  elected,  the 
recipient  of  a  vote  of  confidence  which 
was  unmistakably  meant  for  him  and 
not  for  his  party,  Mr.  Hughes  had  laid 
upon  him  a  peculiar  burden.  In  a 
fashion  almost  unexampled,  he  was  made 
the  representative  of  the  public  opinion — 
or,  peiiiaps  more  accurately,  the  public 
feeling — of    the    State.      Whereas    the 


Legislature  remained  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  an  exponent  of  party  govern- 
ment, the  executive  in  the  State  became 
for  the  time  being  an  exponent  of  non- 
partisan government.  For  this  reason 
the  course  of  Governor  Hughes  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  other 
executives  under  normal  party  condi- 
tions; an.d  for  the  same  reason  it  has 
been  highly  effectual  under  the  special 
conditions  that  now  exist  in  New  York. 


\ 


The  Public  UHUiy  Although  the  Pu1> 
Commissioners  ^^^  Service  Com- 
missions, the  ap- 
pointments to  which  Governor  Hughes 
announced  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature  last  week,  are  State  boards, 
their  personnel  is  a  matter  of  National 
importance.  They  are  the  first  boards 
of  the  kind  which  have  been  created  in 
this  country;  and  the  problems  with 
which  they  will  have  to  deal  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  States.  The  Governor 
in  selecting  these  men  had  a  difficult 
task.  The  duties  of  administering  the 
Public  Utilities  Law,  to  which  he  sunw 
moned  them,  will  be  arduous  and  ex- 
hausting. The  choice  of  a  number  of 
distinguished  men  would  probably  have 
met  with  immediate  popular  approval. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
men  who  have  gained  great  distinction 
are  already  busy,  and  not 'always  able  to 
abandon  their  occupations ;  and  that, 
moreover,  mere  renown  is  not  equivalent 
to  fitness  for  a  position  calling  for  a 
special  kind  of  knowledge  and  ability. 
It  is  understood  that  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  list  the  Governor  received 
several  declinations  from  men  he  had 
asked  to  serve.  As  it  is,  none  of  the 
men  chosen  could  have  accepted  except 
under  the  compulsion  of  a  sense  of 
public  duty ;  for  the  salary  is  not  such 
as  would  tempt  men  of  their  attainments 
to  similarly  responsible  positions  in  any 
private  undertaking.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  for  Greater  New  York 
is  Mr.  William  R.  Willcox,  former  Park 
Commissioner,  and  for  over  two  years 
Postmaster  of  New  York,  the  most  re- 
sponsible position  in  the  service  outside 
of  the  Postmaster-General's  staff.  His 
associates  are:  William  McCarroll,  sue- 
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cessful  New  York  merchant.  President 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation;  Edward  M.  Bassett, 
formerly  Democratic  Representative  in 
Congress,  leader  in  traffic  reforms,  and 
expert  in  property  values  in  two  of  the 
boroughs  of  New  York ;  Milo  K  Malt- 
bie,  student  of  municipal  conditions  and 
public  utilities,  former  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, and  experienced  executive  offi- 
cial ;  and  John  £.  Eustis,  lawyer,  former 
Park  Commissioner  and  school  official, 
and  active  as  a  member  and  officer  of 
the  Citizens'  Union.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  for  the  rest  of  the  State 
is  Frank  W.  Stevens,  of  Jamestown, 
lawyer,  who  has  held  several  public 
offices,  and  won  distinction  as  prose- 
cutor of  charges  against  a  judge  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  a  few  years  ago. 
His  associates  are  Charles  H.  Keep,  of 
Buffalo,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  seven  months  head  of  the  State 
Department  of  Banks;  Thomas  M.  Os- 
borne (of  whom  the  readers  of  The 
Outlook  will  recall  a  sketch  published  in 
the  issue  for  March  23  of  this  year),  for- 
merly Mayor  of  Auburn,  and  a  highly  suc- 
cessful man  of  business;  James  E.  Sague, 
of  Dutchess  County,  mechanical  engi- 
neer and  practical  railway  man ;  and  Mar- 
tin S.  Decker,  of  Ulster  County,  lawyer, 
for  ten  years*  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  'and 
one  of  the  men  who  drafted  the  present 
Cuban  railway  law.  With  study  of  this 
list  of  men  one's  confidence  in  their 
ability  increases.  It  includes  Repub- 
licans such  as  Mr.  Willcox,  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  Mr.  Keep,  Democrats  such  as 
Mr.  Bassett,  Mr.  Osborne,  and  Mr. 
Decker,  and  at  least  one  Independent, 
Mr.  Maltbie.  It  includes  college  men 
such  as  Mr.  Bassett,  of  Hamilton  and 
Amherst,  and  Mr.  Keep  and  Mr.  Os- 
borne, of  Harvard;  and  men  whose 
education  has  been  chiefly  that  gained 
in  the  public  schools,  professional 
schools,  and  practical  life.  It  includes 
the  various  callings  of  the  law,  engineer- 
ing, transportation,  business  and  schol- 
arly research,  each  of  which  furnishes 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Com- 
missions. And  it  includes  men  varying 
in  age  from  thirty-six  to  sixty.     It  in- 


cludes native  Americans  and  one  Amer- 
ican by  adoption.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  prepare  another  list  of  men  as  broadly 
qualified,  even  without  regard  to  the 
practicability  of  obtaining  their  consent ; 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  their  various 
callings  they  have  as  high  a  standing  as 
had  the  judges  of  any  of  the  State  courts 
when  they  were  placed  upon  the  bench. 
The  announcement  of  the  appointment 
of  these  men  should  not  rouse  in  the 
people  of  the  State  expectation  of  mar- 
vels ;  but  it  ought  to  awaken  confidence. 


ci  f  o  f  ^  conference  in  New 
JtSX^Uc  York  last  week  Of  prom- 
ment  railway  managers 
and  influential  officials  of  the  steel-manu- 
facturing corporations  gives  weight  to 
the  complaints  which  have  recently  been 
made  that  the  breaking  of  steel  rails  con- 
stitutes a  serious  danger  to  the  traveling 
public.  It  is  the  railway  managers  them- 
selves who  have  given  voice  to  these 
complaints.  In  New  York  State  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year 
it  is  stated  that  there  were  nearly  three 
thousand  cases  of  defective  rails.  In 
the  single  month  of  February  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  rails  were  found  to 
be  broken,  or  to  contain  dangerous  flaws, 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  system. 
It  should  be  said  that  both  the  railway 
officials  and  the  steel  officials  of  the 
country  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
matter  and  are  apparently  doing  all  they 
can  to  remedy  the  difficulty  by  harmoni- 
ous collaboration.  Nevertheless,  the  pub- 
lic wants  to  know  and  ought  to  know  the 
facts,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  here  is  a 
phase  of  railway  operation  of  which  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  might 
well  take  cognizance.  The  railway  men 
have  placed  the  blame  for  breaking- 
on  the  manufacturers,  alleging  that  steel- 
makers have  used  a  low  quality  of  ore 
and  have  adopted  a  process  less  thor- 
ough than  they  ought  to  employ,  because 
of  its  greater  economy.  The  steel-makers, 
on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  the  rail- 
way managers  have  used  too  light  a  rail 
for  their  increasingly  heavy  trains,  and 
that  they  must  be  willing  to  spend  more 
money  in  railway  construction.  It  is 
reported  that  one  of  the  great  trunk  lines 
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of  the  country,  as  a  result  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  durable  rails,  has  insisted  that 
hereafter  its  contracts  for  steel  rails  shall 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  speci- 
fications prepared  by  its  own  engineers 
and  under  the  observation  of  its  own 
inspectors.  The  whole  matter,  we  think, 
should  become  the  subject  of  National 
action.  It  patently  constitutes  another 
evidence  of  the  desirability  of  Govern- 
mental supervision  over  every  depart- 
ment of  transportation  in  inter-State 
commerce.  If  it  is  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  appoint  a  Commission  to  watch 
the  manufacture  of  armor  plates  for  our 
war-ships,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it 
that  a  Government  Commission  should 
insist  upon  certain  standards  of  manu- 
facture in  the  rails  which  bear  millions 
of  .our  citizens  on  their  peaceful  pursuits. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  steel  manufacturers  of  the  country, 
both  from  commercial  motives  and  mo- 
tives of  honor,  are  endeavoring  to  turn 
out  the  best  steel  rails  possible  under 
prevailing  conditions ;  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  railway  managers 
of  the  country  are  putting  the  best  pos- 
sible equipment  into  the  construction  of 
their  roads.  The  chief  thing  that  is 
needed  is  entire  and  authoritative  pub- 
licity as  to  the  facts.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  an  investigation  and  publication  of 
the  facts  would  indicate  that  the  tariff 
has  something  to  do  with  the  unfor- 
tunate steel  rail  conditions  prevailing  at 
present.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  has 
been  little  complaint  of  English,  Belgian, 
or  German  steel  rails,  and  yet  a  tremen- 
dous duty  keeps  foreign  rails  out  of  the 
country  and  forces  our  railway-builders 
to  pay  the  enormous  price  of  twenty- 
eight  dollars  a  ton  for  their  rails,  while 
the  same  rails  have  been  sold  for  export 
at  nineteen  and  twenty  dollars  a  ton.  The 
average  man  hardly  realizes  that  the  rate 
paid  here  makes  a  price  of  fourteen  dollars 
for  a  single  hundred-pound  rail  such  as 
the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
road  now  uses  on  its  four  tracks  between 
New  York  and  New  Haven.  A  rail  is 
thirty  feet  long,  and  there  are  eight  lines 
of  them  extending  for  seventy-five  miles 
to  New  Haven.  A  little  simple  multi- 
plication shows  that  the  New  Haven 
road  has  to  pay  for  rails  alone  to  equip 


that  fractional  part  of  its  system  a  sum 
amounting  to  one  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  If  this  is  the  cost  of  mere  rails 
for  seventy-five  miles  of  four-track  rail- 
way or  three  hundred  miles  of  single 
track,  the  gigantic  total  cost  of  steel  for 
the  entire  system  is  almost  staggering. 
Ought  the  railways  of  the  country  to  be 
burdened  with  quite  so  heavy  a  tariff  as 
is  now  laid  upon  them  ? 


Commencement 
.     Notes 


At  Yale  President  Had- 
ley's  baccalaureate  was 
insistent,  as  always,  upon 
the  principles  of  ethical  religion.  To 
keep  the  hands  cl  an  and  the  heart  pure 
from  the  subtler  forms  of  evil,  said  he, 
no  code  of  rules  will  suffice,  but  only  a 
great  purpose  which  looks  outside  of 
self  to  exalt  the  social  standards  of  truth 
and  honor.  "The  only  men  who  are 
safe  are  those  whose  standards  of  honor 
are  what  the  world  calls  quixotic — which 
really  means  that  they  are  Christian." 
Increased  requirements  are  to  be  made 
for  entrance  to  the  Law  School  and  the 
Medical  School,  at  the  cost  of  an  ex- 
pected reduction  of  numbers,  at  least  for 
a  time.  Yale  is  decisively  committed 
against  any  shortening  of  the  four  years' 
course,  but  certain  semi-professional 
studies  are  to  be  allowed  students  pre- 
paring for  a  professional  career.  The 
three  years'  courses  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  attract  such  numbers 
that  it  promises  to  become  ere  long  the 
largest  department  of  the  University. 
Gifts  during  the  year  have  swelled 
the  Endowment  and  Extension  Fund  to 
$3,000,000 — three-fourthsof  the  required 
amount. The  Harvard  alumni  were  in- 
formed by  President  Eliot  that  $8,000,000 
has  been  added  to  the  endowment  of 
the  University  during  the  past  six  years. 
Each  successive  class  at  its  twen^-fifth 
anniversary  now  puts,  it  was  said, 
$100,000  into  Harvard's  treasury.  Thus 
private  liberality  does  for  Eastern 
universities  what  State  treasuries  do  for 
Western.  The  honorary  LL.D.  at  Har- 
vard, goiijg  mostly  outside  of  the  coun- 
try, was  given  to  President  Wilson,  of 
Princeton,  Secretary  Root,  Professor 
Vinogradoff,  of  Oxford,  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi,  the  French   Ambassador,  M, 
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Jusserand,  and  Ambassador  Bryce,  who 
received  a  most  enthusiastic  greeting 
from  the  assembly.  A  School  of  Busi 
ness  Administration  is  announced  at 
Harvard  for  a  two  years'  course  of  post- 
graduate study  in  the  lines  required  for 
the  scientific  treatment  of  business  as 
an  intellectual  profession.  This  ideal, 
already  recognized  in  the  German  schools 
of  commerce  and  in  departments  of 
commerce  in  some  American  universities, 
may  be  traced  to  its  genesis  long  ago  in 

the  so-called  commercial  colleges. 

Wesleyan  University  has  removed  itself, 
despite  the  opposition  of  many  of  the 
older  alumni,  from  the  status  of  a  de- 
nominational institution.  The  Trustees 
have  unanimously  accepted  the  amend- 
ment to  its  charter  granted  by  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature,  abolishing  the 
requirement  that  its  President,  with  a 
majority  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty, 
must  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  President  Raymond's  resigna- 
tion has  been  accepted,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  will  accept  the  headship 
of  a  new  department  of  study. 


n    n  n  '^^^  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Pough- 

B^iR^  keepsie  and  New  London 
the  eight-oared  intercol- 
legiate races,  although  closely  and  hotly 
contested,  were  won  without  the  slightest 
charge  of  unfairness  or  sharp  practice, 
strengthens  the  common  claim  that  of  all 
college  sports  boating  is  the  most  open 
and  generous  in  its  rivalry.  Certainly, 
as  a  picturesque  summer  open-air  festi- 
val, in  which  the  spectators  themselves 
furnish  a  great  part  of  the  spectacle, 
these  annual  contests  on  the  Hudson 
and  the  Thames  leave  little  to  desire. 
At  Poughkeepsie  on  Wednesday  some 
twenty  thousand,  at  New  London  on 
Thursday  some  sixty  thousand,  people 
waited  patiently  until  almost  dark  to  see 
races  well  worth  waiting  for ;  and  the 
brilliant  colors  of  the  crowds,  their  vocif- 
erous enthusiasm,  the  shouts  and  songs, 
the  moving  observation  trains,  and  the 
following  fleets  of  yachts  and  steam- 
boats, combined  to  make  up  variegated 
and  blood-stirring  aquatic  pageants 
unique  in  their  enjoyable  and  exciting 
qualities.     Corneirs  victory  on  the  Hud- 


son was  by  only  a  3rard  or  two  at  the 
finish,  and  Columbia's  achievement  in 
leading  for  a  mile,  fighting  every  yard  of 
the  course,  forging  to  the  front  again  in 
the  last  half-mile,  and  only  dropping  a 
trifle  behind  in  the  last  seconds,  was 
indeed  remarkable,  especially  consider- 
ing Columbia's  lighter  weight  and  Cor- 
nell's longer  training  and  traditions  of 
triumph.  Really  the  Columbia  crew 
were  applauded  as  genuine  athletic 
heroes,  and  almost  divided  honors  with 
Cornell.  An  interesting  and  novel  fea- 
ture of  this  university  race  was  the  first 
appearance  of  a  crew  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
They  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  two 
leading  crews,  but  Qnished  third  easi- 
ly, defeating  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin, 
Georgetown,  and  Syracuse.  Cornell's 
time  was  20  minutes  2}  seconds. 
The  Varsity  four-oared  race  was  won 
by  Syracuse  ;  the  Freshman  eight-oared 
race  by  Wisconsin.  At  New  London 
much  sympathy  was  expressed  with 
Harvard  because  on  the  very  day  before 
the  race  she  lost  by  illness  one  of  her 
very  strongest  men  ;  his  substitute,  how- 
ever, as  all  agree,  did  fine  work,  and 
experts  credit  Yale's  victory  to  her 
possession  of  just  a  little  superior  feserve 
force  when  the  last  splendid  spurt  at 
the  end  was  called  for.  Both  crews 
rowed  in  fine  form,  and  no  closer-con- 
tested race  is  on  the  long  Yale-Harvard 
record.  One  correspondent  pithily  de- 
scribes the  race  thus :  "  Cheek  by  cheek 
and  jowl  by  jowl  the  sixteen  splendidly 
trained  young  athletes  fought  out  the 
battle  of  sweeps  over  those  four  heart- 
breaking, nerve-racking,  muscle-rending 
miles,  with  inches  only  separating  the 
two  boats  until  the  finish  was  in  sight, 
when  the  Yale  oarsmen  had  more  in 
reserve  and  were  able  to  make  the 
spurt  which  won  the  battle."  Yale's 
time  was  given  as  2 1  minutes  1 0  seconds ; 
Harvard's  as  only  three  seconds  more. 
Owing  to  the  dusk  and  the  closeness  of 
the  race,  the  result  was  for  some  time  in 
doubt  among  the  spectators.  The  Fresh- 
man and  four-oared  university  races, 
postponed  until  Friday,  were  won  respec- 
tively by  Harvard  and  Yale.  On  Satur- 
day Harv^ard  won  the  deciding  game  at 
baseball  from  Yale  by  a  score  of  7  to  2. 
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Mcwk  Twain  at 
Oxford 


In  point  of  age,  history, 
architectural  and  nat- 
ural beauty,  personal 
association,  and  direct  or  indirect  influ- 
ence upon  the  literature  and  politics  of 
the  modern  civilized  world,  Oxford  is 
the  most  distinguished  university  in 
Christendom.  An  honorary  degree  from 
Oxford  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  great 
academic  distinctions  of  the  day — an 
honor  not  lightly  given  nor  to  be  lightly 
prized  by  the  man  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  it.  Mr.  Clemens, 
more  widely  and  affectionately  known  as 
Mark  Twain,  has  just  received  this  honor 
from  Oxford,  and  has  now  the  right  to 
place  upon  the  title-page  of  his  next 
book,  "Mark  Twain,  Litt.D.,  Oxon." 
Lord  Curzon,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  conferring  the  degree,  said,  in 
University  Latin,  to  Mark  Twain  :  "  You 
are  one  of  the  finest,  most  agreeable, 
and  most  witty  men  of  the  day;  you 
have  made  the  sides  of  the  entire  literary 
world  shake  with  laughter ;  and  so,  by 
virtue  of  my  own  authority,  and  with 
the  authority  of  the  whole  University,  I 
admit  you  to  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters."  It  is  not,  however, 
merely  as  the  most  celebrated  humorist 
of  modern  times  that  Mark  Twain  de- 
serves this  honor,  which  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  his  countrymen  as  well  as  to 
himself ;  nor  is  it  because  he  is  merely  a 
gifted  man  of  letters.  We  like  to  think 
that  it  is*  because  he  is  a  fine  product  of 
modern  democracy — springing  from  the 
people,  educated  by  contact  with  the 
people,  and  championing  with  a  human 
sympathy — which  is  none  the  less  pro- 
found because  it  so  often  expresses  itself 
in  a  jocose  form — the  fundamental  causes 
of  the  people  that  make  for  a  nobler 
civilization.  Mark  Twain  has  never . 
been  a  pessimist,  a  cynic,  or  a  destroyer 
of  faith  in  human  nature.  He  has  helped 
to  eradicate  meanness  and  pettiness  of 
spirit  in  the  individual,  in  commerce, 
and  in  government,  by  holding  it  up  to 
a  simple  and  yet  merciless  ridicule.  We 
should  not  be  surprised,  in  fact,  if  when 
he  comes  home  he  has  something  jovial 
to  say  about  the  Latin  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  still  uses  on  formal 
occasions.  We  think  a  little  conference 
on  this  subject  between  Cicero,  Horace, 


Juvenal,  and  Dr.  Twain,  if  it  could  be 
carried  on  in  English,  would  "shake the 
sides  of  the  entire  literary  world  with 
laughter."  Oxford  on  this  occasion  con- 
ferred honorary  degrees  upon  Ambassa- 
dor Whitelaw  Reid,  some  distinguished 
English  statesmen  and  scientists,  and 
upon  Auguste  Rodin,  the  French  sculp- 
tor, Hubert  Herkomer,  the  English  etcher, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  the  British  novelist, 
and  Camille  Saint-Saens,  the  French 
musician ;  thiis  recognizing,  as  every 
institution  of  liberal  education  ought  to 
do,  the  place  and  authority  of  aesthetic 
beauty  in  any  general  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. By  a  happy  coincidence,  a  great 
historical  pageant,  which  The  Outlook 
hopes  later  to  describe  in  more  detail, 
was  enacted  during  Mark  Twain's  stay 
at  Oxford,  which  elicited  the  new 
doctor's  interest  and  sincere  admira- 
tion. He  is  reported  in  the  cable 
despatches  to  have  commented  upon  it 
as  follows :  "  It  was  beyond  anything  I 
at  all  imagined.  The  Americans  can  do 
a  few  things  well,  I  admit ;  but  America 
has  not  the  history,  and  it  has  not  this," 
waving  his  hand  toward  the  scenery 
surrounding  the  pageant  ground.  Then 
he  added,  with  a  humorous  reference 
to  the  drizzling  rain  which  set  in 
steadily  in  the  course  of  the  last  scene, 
"  Nor  has  America  that  weather  which 
may  be  said  to  inspire  men  to  noble 
fortitude." 


^  _    ,      ,.  The       resolution 

A  Declaration  massed   last  week 

Against  Obstruction     pssea  last  weeK 
^  in     the     English 

House  of  Commons  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  432  to  147  should  be  taken  by 
the  House  of  Lords  as  a  serious  warning. 
It  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  precun^or  of 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  legislative 
acts  in  modem  English  history.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  peers  insist  in  the  future 
upon  the  policy  of  such  obstruction  as 
was  maintained  by  them  in  the  matter  of 
the  Educational  Bill,  they  must  face  a 
determined  effort  by  the  Liberal  party 
to  curtail  their  powers.  That  such  action 
would  be  justifiable  has  now  been  firmly 
asserted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  (an  amend- 
ment from  the  Labor  party  declaring  for 
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the  abolishment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
having  been  defeated)  reads  as  follows : 

That,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  by  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, it  is  necessary  that  the  power  of 
the  other  house  to  alter  or  reject  bills  passed 
by  this  house  should  be  so  restricted  by  law  as 
to  secure  that  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
Parliament  the  final  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons  shall  prevail. 

It  is  believed  to  be  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  intention  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  incorporate  this  expression  of 
opinion  into  law,  just  as  soon  as  the 
Lords  shall  again  nullify  any  important 
measure  which  really  expresses  the  will 
of  the  English  people.  Mr.  Asquith, 
who  closed  the  debate,  expressed  the 
general  sentiment  when,  after  declaring 
that  he  had  reluctantly  accepted  the 
proposed  method  of  dealing  with  an  in- 
tolerable evil  only  after  being  convinced 
that  a  friendly  modus  vivendi  was  not 
attainable,  he  roundly  asserted  that  "  the 
House  of  Lords  had  ceased  to  hold  the 
position  of  a  dispassionate,  unprejudiced 
umpire ;  the  peers  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  guides  outside  their  chamber, 
who  had  degraded  them  from  their  posi- 
tion of  a  revising  authority  into  an  in- 
strument of  a  single  party ;  the  situation 
had  become  dangerous  and  intolerable." 
The  Premier  callo  his  resolution  just 
adopted  "the  preface  to  the  volume," 
and  within  his  own  party  the  opposition 
he  has  met  has  been  rather  from  those 
who  ask  for  instant  and  sweeping  action 
than  from  those  who  fear  to  infringe  on 
the  hereditary  privileges  of  the  peers. 
Apart  from  the  obstructive  obstinacy  of 
the  Lords,  their  House  has  become  a 
byword  for  its  inefficiency,  indolence, 
and  submissiveness  to  a  few  able  leaders 
like  Mr.  Balfour.  To  reconstitute  its 
principle  of  membership  so  as  to  make  it 
in  any  true  sense  representative  is  hardly 
possible — although  it  has  been  seriously 
proposed  to  appoint  peers  for  life  only ; 
the  only  alternative  is  to  restrict  its 
sphere  of  action.  The  method  of  effect- 
ing this,  as  outlined  by  the  Premier,  will 
probably  be  to  follow  with  some  modi- 
fications a  system  of  conferences  be- 
tween the  two  houses  when  they  are 
unable  to  agree,  with  a  final  power  of  pas- 
sage in  the  House  of  Commons  which  will 
enable  it  completely  to  enact  a  measure  in 


one  session.  Another  method  proposed 
by  some  reformers  is  to  submit  to  a  pop- 
ular referendum  all  bills  on  which  the 
two  houses  disagree.  But  the  consider- 
ation of  definite  plans  is  a  matter  for  the 
future ;  what  is  important  now  is  that  a 
long  step  forward  has  been  taken  toward 
gaining  the  supremacy  of  the  will  of  the 
whole  people  against  hereditary  partisan- 
ship. 

AA  'n.    TT  Elsewhere  in  this   issue 

Ai  The  Hague     ^jj,  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

several  articles  from  The  Outlook's  staff 
correspondent  at  The  Hague.  In  these 
papers  he  will  give  personal  impressions 
of  the  place,  the  men  who  represent  the 
nations  of  the  eai^th  at  this  great  gather- 
ing, and  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  as- 
sembly. Last  week  was  occupied  chiefly 
in  the  filing,  before  the  four  different 
Commissions  into  which  the  Hague  Con- 
ference is  divided,  of  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  different  nations  for  con- 
sideration and  discussion.  Among  these 
proposals  are  several  on  the  all-important 
topic  of  arbitration,  aiming  to  make  it 
the  ordinary  course  to  be  followed  by 
disputants,  and  also  to  make  the  Hague 
Tribunal  permanent.  Another  proposal 
of  great  moment  was  that  of  the  United 
States  embodying  the  so-called  Drago 
Doctrine,  which  can  be  most  concisely 
expressed  in  the  statement  that  the 
nations  should  agree  that,  when  a  par- 
ticular country  desires  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration questions  relating  to  the  collecting 
of  debts  due  from  it,  there  should  be  no 
attempt  at  forcible  collection  until  arbi- 
tration has  been  fully  tried.  Dr.  Drago 
himself  is  willing  to  add  that  force  may 
be  used  if  the  debtor  state  refuses  to 
obey  either  its  own  courts  or  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  or  more 
directly  in  the  scope  of  international 
arbitration  than  this  proposal ;  and  if  we 
may  rely  upon  the  cable  despatches  of  the 
past  week.  General  Horace  Porter,  who 
has  formulated  the  doctrine  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Hague  Conference,  is 
justified  in  his  impression  that  opposition 
will  not  be  met  with  from  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  or  Russia.  Holland, 
whose  capitalists  have  had  many  bad 
South  American  debts,  is  inclined  to 
oppose    the    doctrine.      The     German 
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proposal  that  an  international  supreme 
prize  court  should  be  established  with  a 
definite  jurisdiction,  and  that  in  war  time 
captures  at  sea  should  be  brought  before 
this  court  for  consideration,  seems  to 
meet  general  approval  and  will  presum- 
ably be  adopted.  The  plan  is  for  a  prize 
court  comprised  of  two  admirals  and 
three  members  of  the  Hague  Permanent 
Arbitration  Court.  The  court  would  be 
called  into  existence  whenever  a  war 
makes  it  necessary,  would  be  dissolved 
when  the  war  ends,  and  the  expenses 
would  be  paid  by  the  belligerent  Powers. 
Less  acceptable  to  some  Powers  is  the 
German  proposal  that  belligerents  may 
not  employ  in  war  the  subjects  of  neutral 
nations.  But  the  most  notable  event  of 
the  week  was  the  eloquent  address  made 
by  Mr.  Choate  upholding  the  exemption 
from  capture  at  sea  of  all  private  prop- 
erty not  clearly  contraband  of  war.  He 
followed  the  history  of  this  question  in 
an  illuminating  way,  expressed  pride  in 
Americans  support  of  this  doctrine  for 
over  a  century,  declared  that  under  mod- 
ern conditions  privateering  was  a  game 
not  worth  the  candle,  and  predicted  that 
the  success  of  the  American  principle 
would  be  a  crown  of  glory  to  modern 
diplomacy.  Count  Nelidoff,  on  the  con- 
trary, on  the  part  of  Russia,  met  mur- 
murs of  disapproval  when,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Choate,  he  argued,  first,  that  the  Ameri- 
can proposition  would  defeat  its  own 
purpose,  as  the  exemption  of  private 
property  would  have  only  the  effect  of 
rendering  wars  more  frequent;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  menace  to  private  prop- 
erty, especially  in  the  case  of  certain 
countries  whose  greatest  wealth  was  their 
sea  commerce,  would  exercise  a  salutary 
influence  on  nations  which,  from  mate- 
rial considerations,  would  avoid  wars. 


Pro       u    ^  ff""^^^  number  of  pro- 

^Inci^s       ?^^^^^  Y^^^  "^H^  ^?^^^- 
mg  to  the  use  of  mmes 

in  naval  warfare,  the  bombardment  of 
ports  (General  Porter,  for  the  United 
States,  urged  that  the  bombardment  of 
unfortified  and  undefended  towns  and 
places  by  way  of  punishment  for  the 
non-p)ayment  of  ransom  should  b^  for- 
bidden),   and   to    important    questions 


regarding  neutrality.  A  minor  matter 
of  some  picturesqueness  was  the  accept- 
ance by  China  of  the  Red  Cross  as 
the  Geneva  emblem,  after  the  Chinese 
authorities  had  been  convinced  that 
there  was  no  religious  significance  in 
the  cross ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
refusal  of  the  Porte  to  adopt  the  symbol,, 
with  Turkey's  declaration  that  the  cres- 
cent would  be  used  instead.  An  inter- 
esting utterance  was  that  of  Count 
Nelidoff,  who,  in  receiving  as  presid- 
ing officer  a  memorial  signed  by  fifty- 
six  American  and  English  bishops  and 
a  very  large  number  of  clergymen  in 
many  countries  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
hoped  that  the  burden  of  ever-increas- 
ing armament  would  be  arrested,  re- 
marked that  the  Conference  would  do 
everything  compatible  with  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  the  various  Govern- 
ments to  diminish  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments. It  was  two  thousand  years,  he 
added,  since  Christ  preached  the  gospel 
of  peace,  yet  until  eight  years  ago  the 
Governments  of  the  world  had  never 
conferred  to  promote  peace.  Another 
memorial  which  excited  no  little  sensa- 
tion was  that  in  behalf  of  the  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  people  of  the  old  King- 
dom of  Georgia.  It  was  originally  signed 
by  hundreds  of  names  of  men  of  all 
classes — aristocrats,  peasants,  and  work- 
men alike — but  the  signatures  were  not 
presented  to  the  Conference,  it  was 
explained,  for  fear  lest  the  signers  should 
be  deported  or  shot.  This  petition 
recited  at  great  length  and  with  many 
particulars  what  the  signers  describe  as 
a  systematic  violation  by  Russia  of  its 
treaties  with  Georgia,  together  with  the 
ruthless  maltreatment  and  spoliation  by 
the  Russian  Government  of  the  Georgian 
people  in  respect  both  to  public  and 
private  interests  and  rights. 


The  action  of  the  Govem- 

S^^t^d  ^^^^  ^^  France,  under  the 
active  direction  of  the  Pre- 
mier, M.  Clemenceau,  in  maintaining 
law  and  order  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Midi,  even  with  the  use  of  force  when 
necessary,  was  approved  again  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  last  week.  The 
majority  voting  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
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emment's  policy  was  the  substantial  one 
of  120,  and  this  vote  followed  a  fierce 
debate  in  which  the  Socialists  and  some 
of  the  Deputies  from  the  disturbed  sec- 
tion in  vain  attacked  the  Government  as 
reactionary.  As  usual,  M.  Clemenceau 
held  his  own  in  debate,  and  convinced 
the  Deputies  that  his  conduct  had  been 
patriotic  and  justified.  Taunted  with 
alleged  oppression,  he  recalled  his  long 
service  in  the  cause  of  genuine  repub- 
licanism, and  maintained  that  a  situation 
where  two  hundred  municipalities  refused 
to  perform  their  functions  and  their  citi- 
zens refused  to  pay  taxes  could  not  be 
tolerated  by  any  Government.  The  Pre- 
mier admitted  that  an  investigation  was 
desirable,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  disturbed  provinces 
especially  required  close  inquiry.  M. 
Clemenceau  summed  up  the  situation  in 
the  following  words : 

The  statements  made  render  an  investiga- 
tion imperative.  Throughout  I  have  been 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  but 
when  the  municipalities  adopted  an  illegal 
attitude  the  Government  had  no  alternative 
except  to  use  force.  The  laws  were  made 
for  everybody.  Everybody  must  pay  taxes. 
The  poor  peasants  of  the  north,  east,  and 
center  are  ready  to  pay  more  for  their  sugar 
in  order  to  help  the  population  of  the  south, 
where  misery  is  not  general,  as  proved  by 
the  accounts  in  the  savings  banks.  The 
truth  is  that  we  face  a  revolt.  Can  it  be 
tolerated  ? 

To  this  inquiry  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
shouted  an  emphatic  negative,  and  equal 
applause  met  the  peroration  of  the  Pre- 
mier's address,  in  which  he  said  :  '*  Our 
fathers,  amid  convulsions  to  which  the 
present  incidents  are  most  trifling,  built 
upon  a  foundation  of  rock  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  liberty  to  mankind,  and 
the  French  nation  will  uphold  them." 
Meanwhile  in  the  Midi  there  has  been  a 
partial  restoration  of  normal  conditions 
and  order  is  being  restored  everywhere. 


,   ,        ,    ^  With  practical  una- 

nt    "^'"'""^    "i'"ity  (a vote  of  207 
ugliness  ^^   J 2)  the    English 

House  of  Commons  has  passed  the  Ad- 
vertisements Regulation  Bill,  as  it  is  offi- 
cially called,  but  perhaps  better  described 
informally  by  one  member  during  the 
debate  as  a  bill  ''  for  the  suppression  of 


ugliness."  The  gist  of  the  bill  lies  in  the 
second  clause,  which  gives  "any  local 
authority  "  power  to  make  by-laws  "  (1) 
for  the  regulation  and  control  of  hoard- 
ings [bill-boards]  and  similar  structures 
used  for  the  purpose  of  advertising; 
(2)  for  regulating,  restricting,  or  prevent- 
ing the  exhibition  of  advertisements  in 
such  places  and  in  such  manner,  or  by 
such  means,  as  to  affect  injuriously  the 
amenities  of  a  public  park  or  pleasure 
promenade,  or  to  disfigure  the  natural 
beauty  of  a  landscape."  Such  by-laws 
are  not  to  become  effective  until  con- 
firmed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
must  first  consider  any  objections  made 
to  him  by  persons  affected.  Vested 
rights,  so  to  speal|^  ^re  further  respected 
by  a  two  years'  exemption  of  hoardings 
or  other  advertising  structures  in  use  at 
the  time  such  by-laws  are  made.  The 
penalty  for  disregard  of  such  by-laws  is 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  five  pounds,  and  a 
further  fine  not  to  exceed  twenty  shil- 
lings for  every  day  the  offense  is  contin- 
ued. The  bill  now  goes  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  its  passage  is  practically 
assured,  but  where  it  will  probably  be 
amended  to  extend  the  exemption  de- 
scribed in  accordance  with  an  under- 
standing between  the  friends  of  the  bill 
and  the  bill-posting  interests.  Through 
this  understanding  unanimous  consent 
was  obtained  for  the  reference  to  a  stand- 
ing committee — the  only  way  practically 
to  bring  the  bill  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  members  are  greatly  re- 
stricted in  the  privilege  of  introducing 
private  measures,  and  no  party  in  power 
would  make  a  Government  measure  of 
what  an  American  would  call  "an  aes- 
thetic proposition."  The  fact  that  this 
understanding  was  not  respected  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  despite  amendments 
offered  by  the  friends  of  the  bill,  tes- 
tifies to  the  strength  of  indignant  feeling 
in  England  over  advertising  defacement, 
when  once  given  opportunity  for  expres- 
sion. The  man  to  whom,  first  of  all, 
credit  should  be  given,  as  Lord  Bal- 
carres  says,  for  this  national  pronounce- 
ment against  disfigurement,  is  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson Evans,  a  barrister  and  publicist, 
the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Society 
for  Checking  Abuses  in  Public  Adver- 
tising, a   society  known   for   short  by 
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the  name  of  Scapa.  In  his  efforts  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  Mr.  Evans  has 
been  earnestly  and  ably  seconded,  Amer- 
icans will  be  interested  to  know,  by 
Ambassador  Bryce.  The  passage  of  the 
bill  is  the  outcome  of  fifteen  years  of 
persistent  effort.  The  opening  wedge 
was  driven  into  general  indifference 
when,  some  years  ago,  special  powers 
were  granted  to  Edinburgh  to  save  the 
Mound  from  a  blazing  sign,  and  to  Dover 
to  save  its  far-famed  cliffs  from  a  like 
monstrosity.  The  present  act,  simply 
extending  a  principle  then  indorsed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  marks,  as 
Mr.  Evans  says,  "  the  introduction  of  a 
new  principle  into  English  jurisprudence. 
For  the  first  time  public  statute  recog- 
nizes the  claim  of  the  seeing  eye  to  con- 
sideration, and  for  the  first  time  scenery 
is  treated  as  a  national  asset."  The  need 
of  some  similar  general  law  in  America 
is  too  obvious  to  be  emphasized.  In 
illustration  it  may  be  stated  that  a  lead- 
ing railway  recently  investigated  the 
matter  of  suppressing  advertising  nui- 
sances along  its  line,  only  to  find  that  it 
was  practically  powerless  to  control  the 
matter  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its  own 
property. 


n^    «    .  .  ,.       ^  But  in  the  United  States 
The  Hcstrtctton  of  .■»  •         r       ^i. 

BiU.Boards  ^\  campaign  for  the 
restriction  of  the  bill- 
board evil  has  scored  a  great  victory  in 
the  opinion  delivered  lately  by  Judge 
Hazee,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Buffalo.  For  several  years  Cor- 
poration Counsel  Diesbecker,  of  Buf- 
falo, has  been  seeking  to  give  force  and 
effect  to  the  ordinance  which  prohibits 
and  punishes  the  erection  of  bill-boards 
of  upwards  of  a  height  of  seven  feet. 
The  Gunning  System  has  been  fighting 
the  legislation,  as  it  has  all  such  l^sla- 
tion  everywhere.  In  the  suit  which  it 
brought,  Judge  Hazee  handed  down  a 
decision  holding  that  the  ordinance  is  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  city's  police  power, 
and  that  its  enforcement  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the 
Gunning  System.  Moreover,  he  goes 
further,  and  declares  that  the  judgment 
in  the  State  court  rendered  some  time 
since  is  a  bar  to  the  maintenance  of  the 


suit  in  the  Federal  court,  and  is  one  to 
which  the  court  is  bound  to  give  the 
same  effect  as  the  courts  of  the  State 
would  give  it.  It  is  a  significant  and 
suggestive  victory  for  the  people  through- 
out this  country  who  desire  to  eliminate 
the  bill-board  nuisance,  as  well  as  for 
Buffalonians.  It  is  considered  particu- 
larly valuable  for  the  reason  that  the 
decision  regards  the  erection  of  bill- 
boards on  private  property.  If  eventu 
ally  it  is  entirely  upheld,  which  seems 
probable,  it  will  be  the  opening  wedge 
to  successful  legislation  against  bill- 
boards throughout  the  United  States. 
The  plea  was  made  that  the  structures  in 
question  were  not  bill-boards,  but  bul- 
letin-boards, and  therefore  the  court 
allowed  the  System  to  file  a  replication 
to  the  plea,  with  a  view  of  determining 
this  question.  The  structures,  it  is 
claimed,  are  not  bill-boards,  because  bills 
are  not  posted  or  pasted  thereon,  all 
advertisements,  etc.,  being  painted  on 
tin  which  is  tacked  on  the  wood.  The 
Corporation  Counsel  has  little  fear  of 
this  issue,  and  is  quite  confident  of 
winning  the  case  on  every  point. 


The     College:      Two 
Points  of  P^iew 

After  receiving  his  honorary  degree  at 
Harvard  last  week,  President  Wood  row 
Wilson  made  a  speech  in  which  he  con- 
trasted the  two  universities.  Harvard, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  stands  for 
constant  progress,  for  restless  intellectual 
activity  and  desire  to  change  what  needs 
changing,  while  Princeton  is  steadfast 
in  tradition,  holds  the  belief  that  all 
change  must  conform  to  custom,  and  is 
the  upholder  of  the  simple,  unchanging 
ideals  of  the  fathers. 

The  contrast  he  drew  was  not  exactly 
one  between  innovation  and  conserva- 
tism, though  in  part  what  he  said  sug- 
gested that;  it  was  rather  a  contrast 
between  individualism  and  social  order. 
There  is  no  place  in  America  where  tra- 
dition more  strongly  governs  than  at 
Harvard;  and  no  college  of  high  rank 
where  the  spirit  of  progress  has  been 
more  bravely  heeded  than  at  Princeton, 
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under  President  Wilson's  own  adminis- 
tration. If  President  Wilson  spoke  of 
Harvard  as  a  place  of  restless  change 
and  Princeton  as  a  place  of  immobility,  he 
must  have  done  so  in  a  moment  of  whim- 
sical humor;  for  he  had  himself  just 
announced  a  plan  for  revolutionizing 
college  life  at  Princeton,  the  like  of 
which  no  Harvard  official  has  ever  pro- 
posed. In  accord,  however,  with  his 
own  interpretation  of  Princeton,  Dr. 
Wilson's  proposed  innovation  has  for  its 
object  a  closer  and  more  wholesome 
social  coherence. 

College  life  at  Princeton  has  largely 
resolved  itself  into  a  life  centering  in 
a  number  of  college  clubs.  Several 
years  ago  the  university  authorities  of 
Princeton  prohibited  the  formation  of 
secret  fraternities  at  the  college.  It  is 
in  place  of  the  fraternities  that  these 
clubs  have  grown  up.  Starting  as  eating 
clubs — to  take  the  place  of  boarding 
places — ^they  have  become  almost  like 
colleges  within  the  college.  Unlike  the 
colleges  of  an  English  university,  how- 
ever, these  clubs  form  their  membership 
on  a  basis  of  congeniality,  athletic  prow- 
ess, pedigree — in  fact,  almost  anything 
but  scholarship.  In  them  the  under- 
graduate members  gather  for  their  meals, 
for  their  billiards,  and  for  their  hours  of 
idleness  and  good  fellowship.  President 
Wilson  feels  that  this  system  develops  a 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  prevents  a 
broad  sense  of  unity  among  the  under- 
graduates. Instead,  however,  of  un- 
dertaking to  abolish  the  club  system 
outright,  he  suggests  the  establishment 
of  something  better  in  its  place  : 

My  plan  is  to  draw  the  undergraduates 
together  into  residential  "quads"  (quad- 
rangles) in  which  they  shall  eat  as  well  as 
lodge,  and  in  which  they  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty,  regu- 
late their  own  corporate  life  by  some  simple 
method  of  self-government. 

Every  undergraduate  would  be  required 
actually  to  live  in  his  quad,  and  the  residents 
would  be  made  up,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of 
members  of  every  class. 

The  objects  of  this  arrangement  would  be 
to  bring  the  faculty  in  close  connection  with 
the  students,  to  bring  the  members  of  the 
four  classes  together,  to  give  the  university 
the  bond  of  common  consciousness  which 
apparently  comes  from  closer  sorts  of  social 
contact,  and  to  rid  the  university  of  combi- 


nations, cliques,  and  separate  class  social 
organizations. 

Whether  President  Wilson's  plan  is 
advantageous  for  Princeton,  and  whether 
in  its  details  it  is  practicable,  is  a  mat- 
ter to  be  decided  by  Princeton  men. 
We  should  not  venture  to  discuss  it 
It  has,  however,  one  superlative  virtue. 
It  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
limit  of  the  duties  of  university  authori- 
ties is  not  reached  when  instruction,  hous- 
ing, food,  and  opportunities  for  recre- 
ation are  provided  for  the  students;  those 
duties  include  not  merely  provision  for 
intellectual  development,  but  also  for  the 
training  of  character  that  comes  through 
the  common  life  of  the  students. 

There  are  two  views  concerning  the 
function  of  the  college  or  the  university. 
According  to  one,  the  boy  goes  to  college 
principally  for  instruction ;  his  concern 
is  chiefly  with  books,  with  laboratories, 
with  teachers.  To  supply  him  with  op- 
portunities to  learn  is  the  real  business 
of  the  college.  Any  failure  on  its  part 
in  this  respect  is  fundamental.  Inci- 
dentally the  college  may,  of  course,  sur- 
round him  with  an  environment  which 
has  an  influence  little  to  do  with  pure 
learning.  It  may  mold  him  by  tradi- 
tions. Its  very  policy  of  aloofness  in 
all  things  outside  of  the  class-room  may 
develop  his  self-reliance  and  individual- 
ity. In  these  respects,  however,  it  is 
not  called  upon  to  put  forth  any  conscious 
effort.  It  is  under  no  obligation  to  offer 
him  any  guidance  as  to  his  manner  of 
life,  to  assist  or  direct  him  in  the  choice 
of  associates,  to  make  it  easy  or  even 
possible  to  acquire  by  a  certain  process 
of  absorption  a  cultivated  and  sensitive 
taste.  Such  matters  as  these,  according 
to  one  view,  are  to  the  college  purely 
supererogatory.  According  to  the  other 
view,  those  things  which  have  just  been 
mentioned  as  incidental  are  the  really 
essential  things.  If  a  boy  spends  four 
years  at  college  without  acquiring  an 
increased  capacity  for  friendship,  for 
loyalty,  for  co-operation  with  others,  for 
appreciating  many  points  of  view  be- 
sides his  own,  for  feeling  the  power  of 
beauty  in  works  of  art,  the  college  has 
failed  as  truly  as  if  he  had  learned 
nothing. 

The  first  view  makes  of  the  college  a 
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pedagogue  with  some  of  the  traits  of  a 
benevolent  policeman.  It  demands  mill- 
ions for  lecture  halls,  museums,  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  scholarships,  but  not 
one  cent  for  residential  halls  or  clubs  or 
athletic  fields,  unless  that  cent  promises 
to  bear  interest.  It  allows  without  pro- 
test the  multiplication  of  private  dormi- 
tories which  compete  with  each  other  for 
student  patronage  by  offering  all  sorts  of 
luxuries  ;  it  is  indifferent  to  the  fact  that 
an  undergraduate  may  spend  his  college 
life  isolated  from  the  great  mass  of  his 
fellows  and  associated  with  others  as 
rich  or  as  poor,  as  snobbish  or  as  neg- 
lected, as  himself.  The  other  view  makes 
of  the  college  a  conserve,  not  only  of 
learning,  but  also  of  a  rare  and  charmed 
sort  of  life;  it  stimulates  as  generous 
provision  for  wholesome  living  as  for 
great  learning;  it  is  as  impatient  of 
snobbery  and  narrowness  as  it  is  of 
ignorance;  it  presents  the  college,  not 
as  an  office  to  which  the  student  repairs 
as  a  man  goes  to  work,  but  as  a  world 
in  which  he  lives. 

No  college  administrator  would  admit 
holding  the  first  view ;  and  none  would, 
we  fancy,  assert  that  any  college  per- 
fectly embodied  the  second  ;  but  the  two 
tendencies,  which  logically  would  issue 
in  these  two  views,  are  discernible  in 
American  universities  to-day. 


Railway  Mergers  and 
their  Benefits 

The  New  England  railway  situation 
to-day  is  significant.  If  the  proposed 
merger,  or  consolidation,  of  the  two 
great  systems — the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford,  and  the  Boston 
and  Maine — is  realized,  substantially 
the  entire  section  will  be  served  by  one 
great  company.  The  few  exceptions, 
although  of  considerable  importance, 
do  not  count  as  against  this  broad  prop- 
osition. In  New  England  the  consoli- 
dating process  has  already  proceeded 
further  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  To  be  sure,  the  development 
of  the  giant  systems  all  over  the  United 
States  has  established  monopolistic  con- 
ditions  for  large  sections  and  popula- 


tions. But  in  no  other  section  witK 
large  a  population  and  at  the  same  tin^ 
such  a  density,  such  an  intensity  of 
industrial  development,  and  such  wealth, 
has  the  process  gone  so  far.  It  is  ap- 
proximated, however,  both  in  New  York 
and  in  Pennsylvania. 

New  England  has  now  a  population 
of  about  6,000,000.  But  with  one-thir- 
teenth of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  it  has  one-sixth  of  the  wealth. 
It  is  the  wealthiest  community  of  its 
size  to  be  found  anywhere.  Its  people 
have  the  largest  purchasing  power  per 
capita  of  any  in  the  world.  It  is  a  region 
of  large  industrial  and  commercial  cen- 
ters, of  prosperous  factory  towns,  all 
within  comparatively  easy  reach  of  one 
another,  and  united  by  railway  lines 
running  in  every  direction — steam  and 
electric  ;  or,  better  defined,  ordinary  and 
secondary.  The  population  is  chiefly 
urban  ;  Boston  is  the  second  population 
center  in  the  country,  in  metropolitan 
population  the  fourth  American  city, 
and  in  foreign  and  coastwise  commerce 
the  second  seaport  in  the  United  States. 
New  England  built  the  first  canals  in  the 
country,  and  Massachusetts  aimed  to 
achieve  by  such  means  traffic  connec- 
tions with  the  great  West  before  the 
railway  epoch  began.  All  of  these  canals 
have  been  abandoned,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  one  in  Maine ;  but,  after 
an  agitation  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, the  Cape  Cod  canal  is  soon  to  be 
realized. 

The  New  England  railway  system 
was  originally  made  up  of  numerous 
small  lines,  for  the  most  part  very  short, 
operated  by  separate  companies.  Private 
and  public  enterprise  shared  in  their 
buJding.  Towns  and  cities  aided  liber- 
ally to  make  them  possible,  either  by 
direct  contributions  or  by  lending  their 
credit.  In  various  instances  States  did 
the  same.  The  stockholders  customarily 
lived  along  the  lines  they  were  interested 
in,  and  had  a  correspondingly  lively 
sense  of  proprietorship;  the  directors 
were  customarily  local  magnates  in  their 
respective  communities.  Little  was 
heard  of  "  foreign  capital "  in  those 
days.  Proprietary  conditions  were  simi- 
lar to,  and  at  first  largely  coincident 
with,  those  of  the  palmy  days  of  American 
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shipping,  when  everybody  in  a  com- 
munity with  money  to  invest  joined  in 
taking  shares  in  this  or  that  vessel — say 
a  thirty-second  or  a  sixteenth  part — like- 
wise officered  and  manned  from  the 
home  port  The  matter  of  connections 
and  of  through  service,  either  for  pas- 
sengers or  freight,  was  of  a  complexity 
that  now  would  seem  appalling ;  opera- 
tion was  correspondingly  inefficient; 
rates  were  high.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
nine  independent  railways  radiated  from 
Boston,  and  there  were  eight  terminal 
stations — not  counting  one  purely  sub- 
urban line.  The  Boston  and  Lowell  was 
only  about  forty  miles  long,  the  Boston 
and  Providence  a  little  over  forty ;  the 
former  was  one  of  many  links  in  a  great 
til  rough  route  to  Canada  and  the  West. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  American  railways 
was  built  at  the  frontier  on  the  Maine 
coast,  between  Eastport  and  Calais. 

The  consolidation  movement  began 
early,  and  very  slowly  gained  momentum. 
Late  in  the  sixties  the  State,  for  effi- 
ciency's sake,  compelled  a  reluctant 
union  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  and 
the  Western,  thus  forming  the  Boston 
and  Albany.  Railway  competition  has 
long  since  ceased  in  New  England ;  in 
its  six  States  regulated  monopoly  is  the 
accepted  principle. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  is  now  made 
up  of  what  originally  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  independent  railways. 
The  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
ford has  a  similarly  composite  ancestry. 
Competition  has  vanished;  efficiency, 
good  service,  lower  rates,  have  increased 
correspondingly.  These  two  great  cor- 
porations now  share  the  New  England 
field  between  them — ^the  one  in  the  north, 
the  other  in  the  south,  with  their  divid- 
ing line  in  central  Massachusetts.  They 
are  not  competitive  in  the  least  degree. 
Three  other  great  outside  systems  enter 
New  England  on  a  friendly  footing.  The 
New  York  Central  penetrates  to  Boston 
by  means  of  the  Boston  and  Albany, 
with  its  narrow  but  rich  belt  of  contribu- 
tory country ;  it  also  controls  the  Rut- 
land in  Vermont.  The  Grand  Trunk 
has  the  Central  Vermont  and  the  New 
London  and  Northern,  thus  reaching  a 
minor  but  valuable  port  on  Long  Island 
Sound.     Its    original    line    runs    from 


Montreal  to  Pordand,  its  winter  port 
The  Canadian  Pacific  simply  traverses 
Maine  on  the  way  to  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. Within  New  England  the  only 
independent  system  is  the  remarkable 
Bangor  and  Aroostook,  in  northeastern 
Maine — a  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment, serving  what  has  become  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  counties  in  the 
United  States.  The  Maine  Central, 
while  separately  managed,  is  controlled 
by  the  Boston  and  Maine,  through  own- 
ership of  a  majority  interest 

In  such  an  intensive  and  remunerative 
field  it  might  be  expected  that  railway 
development  would  be  correspondingly 
efficient.  This,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  President  Mellen,  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
ford, has  graphically  termed  the  present 
railway  condition  of  New  England  as 
one  of  "suppressed  development,"  and 
he  calls  it  the  most  remarkable  and  ex- 
ceptional instance  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  In  New  England,  with 
all  its  wealth,  all  its  industrious  and 
prosperous  population,  Mr.  Mellen,  ex- 
perienced in  the  wide  horizon  of  the  Far 
West,  where  railroading  is  regarded  from 
correspondingly  wide  perspectives,  sees 
upon  his  return  to  his  old  field  most 
tempting  possibilities  in  the  way  of  un- 
developed resources,  practically  bound- 
less new  wealth,  vast  additional  growth, 
and  corresponding  advances  in  prosper- 
ity. His  policy  exemplifies  the  new 
idea  in  railway  development:  vast  ex- 
penditures for  improvements  that  assure 
immensely  enhanced  efficiency,  with 
earnings  to  correspond. 

The  very  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
New  England,  as  of  old  England,  have 
impeded  modem  railway  development 
where  naturally  it  might  have  been  first 
looked  for.  A  laggard  conservatism  has 
thus  been  generated.  In  an  old  and 
thickly  populated  country  improvements 
are  exceptionally  costly ;  in  the  West  the 
field  is  clear  and  often  virgin  ;  magnifi- 
cent developments,  aided  by  the  most 
effective  modem  resources,  are  compar- 
atively facile.  The  modem  policy,  as 
applied  to  the  "  Consolidated,"  is  ex- 
pressing itself  in  colossal  improvements 
in  trackage,  terminals,  bridges,  renewal 
of  rolling  stock  and  general  equipment, 
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electrification,  development  of  a  vast  aux- 
iliary electric  system — in  fact,  charging 
its  whole  territory  with  the  most  efficient 
instruments  of  transportation.  Rates 
have  been  lowered,  services  have  been 
improved ;  for  the  promotion  of  New 
England  industries,  transportation  of  raw 
materials  is  offered  practically  at  cost. 

The  "Consolidated"  likewise  has 
enormous  navigation,  interests  ;  besides 
its  Long  Island  Sound  lines  it  has  ac- 
quired the  Portland  and  New  York  Line, 
and  controls  the  lines  from  Boston,  Prov- 
idence, and  other  New  England  ports  to 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and 
other  Southern  ports.  Under  former 
managements  the  "  Consolidated"  fought 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal  project  tooth  and 
nail ;  it  now  encourages  it  for  the  sake  of 
cheap  coal  and  other  supplies  for  New 
England  industries,  and  promises  a  high- 
class  all-water  steamboat  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston  upon  its 
completion.  When  the  Morse  combi- 
nation, in  its  ambition  to  monopolize 
the  entire  Atlantic  coastwise  traffic, 
temptingly  offered  $20,000,000  for  the 
navigation  interests  of  the  "Consoli- 
dated," the  protest  of  Boston  commercial 
interests  was  heeded  and  the  proposi- 
tion declined. 

With  expansion  the  Boston  and  Maine 
has  greatly  advanced  in  efficiency. 
But  partly  because  of  rustic  traditions, 
partly  because  Massachusetts  laws  have 
the  effect  of  discouraging  investments  in 
home  railway  corporations,  its  big  field 
has  not  been  duly  cultivated.  Perceiv- 
ing the  vast  possibilities  of  development 
there  latent,  the  management  of  the  "Con- 
solidated "  lately  seized  an  opportunity 
to  secure  control  of  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
with  the  purpose  of  applying  to  that 
huge  system  the  same  policy  that  is  so 
magnificently  developing  its  own  prop- 
erties. 

Very  remarkably,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  given  by  great  per- 
formance, the  proposition  was  viewed 
with  suspicion,  distrust,  and  hostility  in 
the  very  quarters  most  to  be  benefited 
thereby.  With  extraordinary  unanimity, 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  com- 
manded a  stay  of  proceedings  for  a  year. 
The  Attorney-General  had  declared  that 
he  could  find  no  evidence  of  any  viola- 


tion of  law  in  what  had  been  done  to 
obtain  control  of  the  Boston  and  Maine. 
But  it  was  claimed  that  the  law  had  been 
evaded.  The  action  of  the  Legislature 
seems  surprising.  But  there  are  certain 
reasons  that  accoimt  for  it:  political 
expediencies,  distrust  aroused  by  the  dis- 
appointing performance  of  the  New  York 
Central  with  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and 
the  intense  anti-railway  feeling  now  so 
universal  in  the  country — ^to  no  little 
extent  indiscriminate  and  unreasoning. 
Massachusetts  has  thus,  for  the  present 
at  least,  obstructed  a  development  of  the 
railway  industry  in  New  England  that 
would  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  six  States. 

The  facts  and  reasons  set  forth  above 
constitute  the  ground  upon  which  The 
Outlook  bases  its  advocacy  of  free  rail- 
way mergers  and  consolidations  under 
Federal  regulation,  and  its  opinion  that 
no  one  State  is  competent  to  determine 
what  is  just  and  good  in  railway  affairs 
that  affect  the  people  of  all  the  States. 


A  Secret  of  Youth 

One  of  the  good  signs  of  the  time  is 
the  fact  that  people  no  longer  conceive 
of  life  as  arbitrarily  divided  into  periods 
of  time.  The  women  of  forty  to-day  do 
not  follow  the  habit  of  their  ancestors, 
and  put  on  caps  and  take  to  knitting, 
under  the  impression  that  henceforth 
for  them  there  is  laid  up  nothing  but  the 
profound  respect  which  children  ought 
to  pay  to  advanced  years,  peace  after 
toil,  and  the  making  of  an  endless  series 
of  small  garments  for  newcomers.  A 
recent  writer  in  The  Atlantic  expressed 
the  hope  that  some  day  the  dear  old 
lady  of  silvery  hair  and  quiet  gown  and 
the  ripened  and  mellow  charm  of  ad- 
vancing years  will  return  to  us.  Some- 
thing undoubtedly  has  been  lost,  but 
very  much  has  been  gained.  The  old- 
age  limit  was  absurdly  premature  from 
Shakespeare's  time  to  the  time  of  our 
immediate  ancestors.  Emerson  some- 
where recalls  the  remark  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman who  said  that  he  had  been  bom 
at  a  most  unlucky  time  of  transition; 
when  he  was  a  boy  the  greatest  respect 
was  paid  to  old  age,  and  now  that  he 
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was  old  the  greatest  respect  was  paid  to 
children. 

There  has  been  a  great  extension  of 
the  time  of  activity  for  men  and  women 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
People  are  no  longer  ashamed  to  be 
about  and  doing  their  work  at  eighty. 
They  no  longer  feel  compelled  to  apolo- 
gize to  their  young  descendants  for  stand- 
ing in  the  way.  They  have  discovered 
that  old  age  is  a  relative  term,  and  that, 
unless  serious  physical  disablements  or 
crippling  disease  come,  at  eighty  one 
may  be  active  without  being  disrespect- 
ful to  the  younger  generation  or  lacking 
in  respect  for  one's  own  contemporaries. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
statement  of  a  French  writer  that  the 
gods  made  us  all  immortal  and  that  old 
age  is  a  voluntary  matter. 

Age  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit ;  and 
most  people  who  grow  old,  in  the  sense 
of  losing  their  interest  and  their  working 
power,  fall  insensibly  into  the  slough  of 
inactivity  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand how  to  feed  their  spirits  and  nour- 
ish their  bodies.  Youth  is  not  a  matter 
of  years ;  it  is  a  matter  of  spiritual  con- 
dition. It  does  not  consist  simply  in 
young  muscles  and  arteries  that  have 
not  yet  begun  to  harden  ;  the  root  of  it  is 
freshness  of  feeling,  vitality  of  interest, 
and  joy  in  one's  work.  Men  and  women 
become  old  by  involuntary  mental  proc- 
ess ;  by  thinking  themselves  old.  They 
dwell  so  much  on  the  mortal  side  that 
they  forget  their  immortality.  Disuse  of 
muscle  in  any  part  of  the  body  speedily 
means  stagnation  and  hardening ;  giving 
up  interest  in  life,  going  into  voluntar>^ 
retirement,  coming  to  anchor  with  the 
intention  of  never  putting  to  sea  again, 
is  insensibly  followed  by  spiritual  and 
physical  acceptance  of  declining  energy 
and  fading  interests.  The  mortal  must 
be  kept  alive  by  the  immortal ;  the  body 
kept  young  by  the  mind ;  the  mind  fed 
by  constant  contact  with  fresh  ideas. 
The  conservatism  of  old  age  lies  chiefly 
in  closing  the  doors,  shutting  the  win- 
dows, and  barring  the  house  against 
the  new  ideas  of  a  new  time.  It  has 
come  to  be  almost  a  tradition  that  old 
people  are  pessimists,  bewailing  the 
degeneracy  of  the  later  times,  and  hold- 
ing constantly  before  the  eyes  of  their 


younger  contemporaries  the  charm  and 
beauty  of  a  past  age.  A  little  intimate 
knowledge  of  history  speedily  cures  all 
this.  If  one  is  not  willing  to  keep  up 
his  interest  in  acting  history,  if  one  has 
an  open  door  only  for  old  friends  and 
never  makes  new  ones,  if  one  has  no 
companionship  with  the  later  world  and 
the  rising  ideas  which  are  always  coming 
into  it,  his  house  becomes  desolate  and 
he  falls  into  melancholy.  When  the 
years  begin  to  multiply,  one  must  fasten 
back  the  shutters  and  leave  the  latch- 
string  out ;  one  must  insist  on  his  immor- 
tality. Elderly  people  must  keep  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  in  their  hospital- 
ity to  new  ideas. 

Variety  and  charm  and  interest  lie  in 
the  preservation  of  freshness.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  wrote  :  *'  Cling  to  your 
youth.  It  is  the  artist's  stock  in  trade. 
Do  not  give  up  that  you  are  aging,  and 
you  won't  age."  In  this  familiar  and 
homely  advice  is  hidden  the  secret  of 
the  artist's  power  and  charm.  He  never 
grows  old ;  things  never  become  com- 
monplace to  him  ;  the  colors  do  not  fade. 
As  a  rhatter  of  fact,  they  never  fade  ;  it 
is  the  perceptions  which  become  duller, 
the  interest  which  becomes  less  keen. 
A  good  many  men  and  women  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  asso- 
ciate intimately  with  persons  younger 
than  themselves.  This  is  one  refuge 
against  old  age,  but  the  real  refuge  is 
within.  It  is  the  assertion  of  one's  im- 
mortality, the  consciousness  day  by  day, 
in  all  relations  and  occupations,  that 
one  is  going  forward  and  not  backward  ; 
that  the  world,  which  grows  sadder  be- 
cause one's  companions  go  out  of  it,  is 
growing  brighter  because  one  is  pushing 
toward  the  dawn  and  not  toward  the 
sunset.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  mis- 
leading and  cynical  philosophy  about 
old  age.  Poetry  is  full  of  images  of  dis- 
enchantment created  for  the  greater  part 
by  disenchanted  men.  There  was  a 
profound  truth  in  the  old  Greek  picture 
of  the  spirit  beginning  its  life  in  a  strongly 
built  house,  protected  from  ali  the  ele- 
ments ;  finding  presently  that  the  house 
begins  to  be  less  secure ;  discovering 
at  last  that  it  begins  to  crumble,  and  at 
the  end  that  it  falls  in  ruins — only  to 
leave  the  man  free  under  the  open  sky. 


The  Second  Hague  Conference 

BY  A  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT 

In  view  of  the  world-wide  importance  of  the  Conference  whose  sessions  are  now  taking 
place  at  The  Hague,  The  Outlook's  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  the  personal  impressions  of 
an  interested  observer.  Mr.  Elbert  F.  Baldwin,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Outlook,  is  at 
The  Hague  as  its  special  correspondent.  His  introductory  article  below  will  be  followed 
by  others  describing  the  personality  of  the  delegates,  the  trend  of  their  deliberations,  and 
the  outcome  of  the  Conference. — The  Editors. 
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'  ET  the  boy  have  his  toy,"  laughed 
many  diplomats  when,  in  1898, 
the  young  Emperor  of  Russia 
called  an  International  Conference  to 
consider  how  the  world's  peace  might 
be  better  assured.  But  it  was  no  toy. 
The  idea  had  been  forecast  by  older  boys, 
among  whose  names  are  Grotius  and 
Kant  and  Jean  de  Bloch.  However 
vacillating  Nicholas  II.  may  be  as  to 
his  home  policy,  he  has  writ  his  name 
imperishably  in  history  as  one  who  dared 
to  do  what  great  philosophers  had 
dreamed. 

In  selecting  a  place  of  meeting  for 
that  Conference,  the  Emperor  naturally 
avoided  choosing  the  capital  of  a  Great 
Power.  That  of  one  of  the  small 
states  would  be  a  more  neutral  ground. 
Many  hoped  that  he  would  select 
Berne,  the  capital  of  Switzerland :  first, 
because  it  is  set  high  in  the  mountains, 
and  they,  not  the  lowlands,  seem  the 
serener  place  for  a  Peace  Conference ; 
second,  because  Berne  is  already  the 
seat  of  various  international  conferences 
and  unions. 

As  soon  as  the  Emperor's  purpose 
became  known,  various  European  Gov- 
ernments, the  Swiss  among  them,  pi-of- 
fered the  use  of  their  capitals.  Choos- 
ing that  of  the  Dutch,  Nicholas  invited 
the  nations  diplomatically  represented 
at  St.  Petersburg  to  send  delegates  to 
an  International  Conference  to  meet 
during  the  summer  of  1899  at  The 
Hague.  The  Conference  was  duly  held. 
The  prestige  then  gained  by  the  Dutch 
capital  has  since  been  emphasized  by 
the  meetings  here  of  the  International 
Court  of  Arbitration  erected  by  the 
Conference.     It  is,  of  course,  yet  to  be 


more  deeply  accentuated  by  the  second 
Peace  Conference,  opened  to-day,  and 
by  the  erection,  through  the  generosity 
of  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  a  Palace  of 
Peace  for  the  use  of  future  Conferences 
and  of  the  International  Court. 

As  to  the  Emperor's  reason  for  choos- 
ing The  Hague  over  Berne,  for  instance. 
Baron  d'Estoumelles,  of  the  French  dele- 
gation, thinks  that  the  Conference  is  here 
somewhat  more  centrally  located.  But 
Mr.  Denison,  Japan's  legal  adviser,  has 
hit  upon  the  real  reason,  I  think,  in 
saying  that  a  republican  capital  would 
hardly  appeal  to  a  Russian  autocrat. 
As  possibly  further  emphasizing  the 
value  of  this  monarchical  capital  in  an 
autocrat's  eyes,  I  would  add  that  the 
Dutch  Court  seems  rigid  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  its  size. 

If  Berne  were  not  to  be  chosen  as  a 
meeting-place,  the  Swiss,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  the  first  to  suggest  The  Hague. 
For  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  are  much 
alike.  Both  are  hardy,  sturdy,  thrifty, 
provident,  tenacious,  jealous  of  individ- 
ual, municipal,  and  national  rights. 
Hence,  though  the  character  of  Switzer- 
land manifested  itself  before  that  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  history  of  both  nations, 
as  Dandliker's  "  Schweiz  "  and  Motley's 
"  Dutch  Republic "  witness,  shows  a 
fiber  and  quality  of  self-reliance  beyond 
other  European  countries.  If  in  nothing 
else,  the  laborious,  patient,  persistent 
Dutch  have  proved  their  worth  in  dike- 
building.  They  have  won  the  right  to 
say  that  if  God  created  the  sea,  they 
created  the  coast  1 

To  day — cold,  windy,  rainy,  albeit  the 
middle  of  June — the  natives  are  in  evi- 
dence bidding  a  cheery  defiance  to  all 
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weathers.  Are  they  fishermen  and  sail- 
ors^? Yellow-haired,  red-faced,  pipe  in 
mouth,  and  in  purple  sweaters,  black 
baggy  trousers,  and  wooden  shoes,  they 
are  pulling  in  the  catch  at  Scheveningen, 
a  suburb  two  miles  away  from  where  I 
am  writing.  Are  they  soldiers?  The 
gusts  of  rain  and  wind  apparently  make 
no  difference  with  their  continual  pa- 
rading on  the  Malieveld.  Are  they  herd- 
ers and  gardeners  ?  They  plod  on,  rain 
or  shine,  knowing  that  their  climate 
produces  the  best  butter  and  cheese, 
strawberries  and  tulips.  It  also  produces 
unequaled  complexions.  Where  will  you 
find  such  exquisite  blush  roses  in  the 
cheeks  of  young  women  as  here  ?  The 
people  as  a  whole  have  a  remarkably 
cleanly  look ;  they  go  well  with  the  im- 
maculately polished  windows  of  their 
houses.  The  climate  makes  continual 
polishing  necessary,  whether  of  windows 
or  machinery,  brasses  or  boots,  to  avoid 
mold  and  rust. 

In  Holland,  however,  a  damp  climate 
seems  damper  than  elsewhere  because 
there  are  canals  everywhere.  Many  of 
them  are  stagnant,  and  even  in  dry 
weather  are  malodorous.  Residents 
may  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
smell  from  the  green  scum,  but  to  the 
foreigner  it  is  singularly  penetrating  and 
suggestive  of  malaria.  One  may  even 
detect  it  in  certain  parts  of  The  Hague, 
despite  the  fewer  canals  there  than  in 
some  other  lowland  cities.  Yet  The 
Hague  seems  the  lowest  of  all.  As  one 
stands  on  the  dike  at  Scheveningen  and 
looks  on  the  one  side  out  to  sea,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  first  houses  of  The 
Hague,  a  mile  away,  the  city  seems  on  a 
lower  level  even  than  the  German  Ocean. 

As  becomes  such  a  position,  The 
Hague  is  a  quiet  town.  Despite  its 
quarter-million  inhabitants,  here  are  no 
smoke  and  noise  of  manufacturing.  In- 
stead, here  are  many  good  shops,  espe- 
cially book  and  picture  shops,  testifying 
to  the  citizens'  cultivated  taste.  Here 
are  the  many  comfortable  houses  of  well- 
to-do  burghers.  Here  are  apparently  no 
slums.  Here  also  is  no  crowd,  no  bustle. 
On  the  other  hand,  here  is  no  stagnation 
to  match  the  canals !  There  is  always 
something  going  on  in  the  Plein,  the 
central  square,  even  though  a  bronze 


William  the  Silent  stands  guard  with 
finger  forever  raised.  There  is  alwa3rs 
something  going  on  in  the  principd 
shopping  streets  like  the  busy  Spuistraat, 
or  those  bordered  by  beautiful  trees  like 
the  Voorhout.  There  is  always,  to  a 
lover  of  Dutch  color,  something  ap- 
pealing in  the  markets,  like  tiie  fi^ 
market,  where  tame  storks  are  kept, 
storks  being  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
city's  arms ;  judging  from  the  fecundity 
of  both  field  and  town,  a  stork  would 
not  be  inappropriate  as  the  ensign  for 
all  Holland. 

Finally,  there  is  always  something 
going  on  about  and  around  that  irregu- 
lar, eccentric  assemblage  of  historic 
buildings,  the  Gevangenpoort,  the  Bin- 
nenhof,  the  Mauritshuis,  and  the  rest, 
mirrored  in  the  Vyver,  or  swan  pool, 
with  its  water  kept  gratefully  fresh  by 
machinery  and  its  island  of  superb  foli- 
age in  the  middle.  The  Binnenhof 
marks  Holland's  proud  days,  for  there 
the  Stathouders,  her  rulers,  resided. 
But  others  have  lived  in  these  buildings, 
as  the  histories  of  John  of  Barneveld, 
of  Cornelius  and  John  de  Witt,  can 
testify.  The  placid-appearing  Dutch 
whom  I  saw  there  to-day  certainly  did 
not  look  like  people  whose  forefathers 
had  beheaded  and  torn  to  pieces  those 
martyrs.  Nor  did  all  their  forefathers 
look  that  way,  if  you  may  trust  the  types 
in  Rembrandt's  contemporary  picture, 
the  "Anatomy  I-,esson,"  over  there  in 
the  Mauritshuis.  I  say  "  over  there," 
for  I  am  writing  in  an  ancient  building 
almost  surrounded  by  the  Binnenhof, 
namely,  the  Ridderzaal,  or  Hall  of  the 
Knights.  In  it  the  second  Hague 
Peace  Conference  is  about  to  assemble. 

The  first  Hague  Conference  convened 
in  the  picturesque  little  palace,  a  mile  or 
more  away,  called  the  Huis  ten  Bosch — 
the  House  in  the  Wood — built  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  by  the  wife  of 
a  Dutch  prince  in  the  Haagsche  Bosch. 
This  forest  was  for  centuries  a  favorite 
hunting-ground  of  the  Counts  of  Hol- 
land. Afterwards  it  came  to  be  a  vast 
promenade  place  for  the  people — indeed, 
the  very  name,  Hague,  means  an  inclos- 
ure,  court,  or,  in  its  wider  sense,  park— 
and  the  full  Dutch  name  of  their  capital, 
's  Graven  Haag,  is  "the  Counts  park." 
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The  Bosch  includes  delicious  long  drives 
and  walks.  Any  town  is  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  park  and  in  having  one 
so  accessible.  I  fancy  Spinoza  strolling 
over  here  from  his  dwelling  in  the  Pavel- 
joensgracht  and  gaining  inspiration  for 
his  philosophical  systems.  One  even  im- 
agines Rembrandt  and  Frans  Hals  visit- 
ing it  from  their  near-by  towns,  which 
afforded  no  such  ample  retreat,  and  here 
developing  an  unmatched  chiaroscuro 
after  noting  the  startling  effects  of  light 
and  shade  through  these  oaks  and 
beeches. 

Years  before  the  first  Hague  Confer- 
ence had  made  the  House  in  the  Woods 
notably  historic,  it  had  a  peculiar  claim 
to  American  recognition,  as  also  to  Dutch, 
for  John  Lothrop  Motley  wrote  his  his- 
tories of  Holland  there.  As  it  should, 
Motley*s  portrait  hangs  there  alongside 
those  of  kings  and  queens,  and  I  was 
shown  the  very  writing-table  which  the 
historian  used. 

If  the  little  palace  was  barely  large 
enough  for  the  first  Hague  Conference, 
it  is,  of  course,  far  too  small  for  the 
second.  The  delegates  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. For,  picturesque  as  is  the 
Huis  ten  Bosch,  it  is  unfortunately 
surrounded  by  a  stagnant  canal,  from 
which  many  others  lead  across  the  wide 
country.  Here,  in  this  Ridderzaal,  in 
the  very  center  of  the  city,  conditions  are 
better. 

When,  about  1250,  William,  Count  of 
Holland,  conceived  the  plan  of  erecting 
here  a  Gothic  brick  hall  for  his  knights, 
with  towers  at  each  comer,  looking  like 
a  great  chapel,  he  could  hardly  have 
foreseen  the  honor  to  be  paid  to  it  in 
later  centuries,  when  in  it  the  opening 
of  the  sessions  of  the  States-General, 
the  parliament  of  a  United  Netherlands, 
would  take  place,  the  two  houses  meet- 
ing together  here  before  proceeding  to 
their  respective  chambers  in  the  Binnen- 
hof.  Much  less,  of  course,  could  he 
havef  oreseen  the  world-meeting  about 
to  begin. 

The  hall  has  been  a  bit  modernized, 
yet  the  art-loving  Dutchmen,  justly  jeal- 
ous of  unnecessary  encroachments  upon 
antiquity,  have  been  careful  not  gp'eatly 
to  disturb  the  impression  of  thirteenth- 
century    architecture.      Hence,    though 


they  have  made  the  hall  habitable  at 
night  by  nearly  fifty  thousand  candle- 
power,  the  electric  chandeliers  which 
they  have  hung  from  either  side  of  the 
high,  pointed,  oaken  roof  are  as  simple 
as  possible — and  as  graceful.  Dutch 
decorators  have  made  the  hall  seem 
warmer,  too,  by  swathing  the  lower  part 
of  the  gaunt  white  walls  with  Oriental- 
looking  rugs,  forming  a  kind  of  dado  or 
wainscot  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  and 
adding  not  a  little  to  the  effect  of  the 
square-set  stained-glass  windows.  The 
hall  seems  warmer,  too,  because  its  floor 
space  is  now  occupied  by  a  mass  of 
comfortable,  cloth-covered  benches  and 
desks.  I  noticed  that  the  ink-wells  were 
screwed  to  the  desks,  and  was  informed 
by  a  friend  that  at  the  first  Confer- 
ence many  an  ink-pot  had  been  carried 
off  as  a  souvenir  1  At  the  end  of  the 
hall  rises  the  presidential  tribune,  before 
which  are  places  for  the  official  reporters. 

Back  of  the  Ridderzaal  and  above  it 
is  a  smaller  and  very  beautiful  Gothic 
hall,  transformed  into  a  writing-room  and 
buffet,  while  Count  William's  study  has 
been  turned  into  a  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone room.  .  I  visited  it  yesterday  with 
Mr.  Saunders,  of  the  London  Times,  and 
noted  but  one  telephone  box  for  the  use 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men!  The 
committee-rooms  are  to  extend  into  one 
of  the  Government  buildings  alongside. 

The  second  Hague  Conference  really 
began  yesterday,  when  the  delegates 
appointed  at  the  first  Conference,  and 
those  of  the  twenty  countries  not  repre- 
sented at  that  Conference,  signed  the 
Hague  Treaty  of  1 899,  in  order  to  render 
possible  the  participation  of  the  latter 
countries  in  the  second  Conference, 
which  is  to  continue  the  work  of  the  first. 
The  treaty  aims  at  the  maintenance  of 
the  general  peace  of  the  world,  and  in 
particular,  when  disputes  arise,  by  tender- 
ing the  good  offices  and  mediation  of 
the  Powers,  by  establishing  international 
commissions  of  inquiry,  and  by  intro- 
ducing international  arbitration. 

The  second  Conference  has  now  been 
formally  opened.  Only  half  an  hour  has 
elapsed  since  the  del^^tes  took  their 
places.  But  they  were  a  good  half-hour 
in  taking  them.  The  press  gallery  is  in 
the   main   aisle  close  to  the   entrance. 
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where  one  can  easily  converse  with  those 
passing  up  and  down.  The  delegates 
were  unanimous  in  expressions  of  dis- 
pleasure at  the  depressing  weather,  but, 
as  Dr.  de  Martens,  of  Russia,  remarked, 
the  weather  was  not  inappropriate,  as  it 
represented  the  chilly  attitude  of  the 
world  at  large  whenever  idealists'  pro- 
posals are  made.  He  might  have  added 
that  the  idealists  among  the  Hague  dele- 
gates of  1907  bid  a  far  more  assured 
defiance  to  a  frowning  world  than  could 
those  of  1899.  As  the  cynics  assembled 
at  that  Conference,  they  could  hardly  help 
laughing  in  one  another's  faces.  But 
some  of  the  scoffers  "  remained  to  pray." 

To-day  I  noticed  little  overt  cynicism 
in  the  faces  of  the  ambassadors,  minis- 
ters, attaches,  and  secretaries,  delegates 
to  the  Conference,  who,  all  in  top  hats 
and  Prince  Alberts  except  the  few  in 
Turkish  fezes  and  Chinese  costumes, 
alighted  before  the  entrance  through 
, which  the  great  John  of  Barneveld  once 
strode  to  his  doom.  For  the  naval  and 
military  attaches  from  every  country 
had  agreed  to  doff  their  uniforms  just 
as  if  no  longer  needed  because  war  was 
to  be  no  more  1 

Thus  the  Conference  of  1907  has  a 
double  contrast  with  that  of  1 899.  First 
of  all,  because  it  marks  the  first  time  in 
history  when  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  have  met  together. 
In  1899  the  representatives  of  twenty- 
six  nations  convened;  in  1907,  of 
forty-five.  Think  of  it  1  Forty-five 
different  kinds  of  flags  are  waving  over 
The  Hague  to-day.  For  when  an  am- 
bassador or  minister  stops  at  a  hotel, 
up  goes  that  functionary's  flag.  But, 
second,  this  Conference  contrasts  with 
the  first  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity. 
The  absence  of  uniforms  and  of  pessi- 
mism was  alike  remarked. 

No  religious  ceremony,  as  might  have 
been  appropriate,  was  a  feature  of  the 


opening  of  the  second  Conference, 
Ascending  the  tribune,  the  Dutch  Foreign 
Minister,  Heer  van  Tets  van  Goudriaan, 
welcomed  the  delegates  in  the  Queen's 
name.  Why  did  not  she  do  it  herself  ? 
That  would  have  furnished  the  needed 
touch  at  once  of  humanity  and  dignity. 

The  Minister  had  proceeded  hardly 
a  dozen  lines  in  the  reading  of  his  ad- 
dress before  he  mentioned  President 
Roosevelt,  eulogizing  that  ruler's  deeds 
in  the  direction  of  international  peace. 
In  his  speech  which  followed,  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  at  Paris,  Nelidoff,  in 
assuming  the  presidency  of  the  Confer- 
ence, did  the  same  and  also  eulogized 
Mr.  Carnegie's  gift;  he  dealt  tren- 
chantly with  the  old  fallacy  that  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  abate  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  proudly  chronicled  the  fact  that 
since  the  meeting  of  the  first  Confer- 
ence no  less  than  thirty-three  arbitration 
conventions  had  been  concluded,  four 
cases  of  international  dispute  adjudged 
by  the  Hague  Court,  and  one  by  an 
International  Commission  provided  for 
by  the  first  Hague  Conference. 

These  references,  together  with  the 
mention  of  the  Russian  Emperor  as 
the  summoner  of  the  Conferences  and 
of  the  Dutch  Queen  as  hostess,  evoked 
some  applause,  but  it  was  of  the  kid- 
gloved  kind.  It  might  have  been  heart- 
ier ;  perhaps  most  of  the  delegates  felt  a 
sense  of  constraint  at  first  in  their  un- 
accustomed surroundings.  Nor,  to  my 
surprise,  was  there  any  formal  hurrah 
for  the  young  Queen  at  the  close  of  the 
ceremonies.  When  the  President  of  the 
Conference  finished  reading  his  speech, 
he  left  tl^e  tribune.  There  was  silence 
for  a  moment.  Then  the  delegates 
seemed  to  realize  that  the  opening  cere- 
monies'were  over,  so  they  picked  up  their 
top  hats  and  slowly  left  the  hall. 

E,  F.  B. 

The  Hague,  June  15, 1907. 
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BT  D.  L.   CEASE 

Editor  of  the  Railway  Trainmen's  Journal 


THE  organization  of  employees  on 
the  railway  lines  of  the  United 
States  dates  from  the  organizing 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Footboard,  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  May  8,  1863,  by  the 
locomotive  engineers,  which  association 
is  now  known  as  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers.  Other  branches 
of  the  transportation  service  followed, 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  now  each 
branch  of  the  service  is  oi^ganized. 

The  engineers*  union  started  as  a  pro- 
tective organization — ^that  is,  it  stood  for 
the  strike  as  a  last  resort.  The  other  organ- 
izations made  their  beginning  without 
well-defined  plans  for  that  part  of  their 
programme,  but  all  of  them  realized  that  a 
labor  organization  that  denied  itself  the 
right  to  leave  the  service  of  the  employer 
when  occasion  demanded  did  not  amount 
to  much  in  its  chosen  field. 

This  knowledge  brought  them  all  into 
the  protective  class.  They  have  strength- 
ened their  positions  by  the  creation  of 
certain  funds  to  be  used  for  wage  pay- 
ments during  and  after  a  strike.  From 
the  beginning  until  the  past  eighteen 
years,  the  engineers'  organization  fought 
many  hard  fights  for  the  defense  of  its 
members.  In  the  great  strikes  of  the 
seventies,  and  in  the  others  of  later  years, 
it  stood  the  brunt  of  the  labor  contro- 
versies, as  was  natural  to  expect  of  the 
pioneer  organization.  Since  1893  all  of 
the  organizations  have  been  compara- 
tively quiet,  no  large  strikes  having 
occurred,  barring  the  American  Railway 
Union  strike  of  1 894.  At  that  time  many 
members  of  the  railway  organizations 
became  involved,  but  the  organizations 
as  such  did  not. 

The  later-day  organizations  were 
formed  for  mutual  protection  in  employ- 
ment, with  the  insurance  feature  as  an 
incidental  part  of  their  plan  of  operation. 
At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  each 
association  there  was  no  redress  from 
the  action  of  the  official  under  whom  the 


men  affected  were  employed.  Each  man 
stood  for  himself,  and  the  service  was 
bound  down  with  the  evils  of  favoritism, 
prejudice,  and  arbitrary  performance,  as 
practiced  by  the  majority  of  officers, 
great  and  small. 

The  advantage  of  organization  was 
further  emphasized  by  the  consideration 
shown  the  engineers,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  men  were  forced  to  suffer  the 
good  or  ill  nature  of  their  superiors. 
Organization,  therefore,  was  imperative, 
and  it  came  as  a  result  of  that  necessity 
which,  becoming  apparent,  drives  men  of 
like  occupation  together  for  protection. 
The  story  of  each  organization  is  the 
same  in  this  respect — that  is,  mutual 
need,  and  therefore  an  effort  toward 
mutual  assistance,  which  have  developed 
into  the  organizations  of  to-day,  with 
their  methods  of  operation  regulating 
their  employment. 

None  of  the  associations  properly  can 
be  called  a  trade  union,  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  always  employees  going 
from  one  branch  of  the*  service  to  an- 
other, and,  as  a  rule,  a  term  of  service 
is  required  in  each  occupation  before 
the  employee  is  eligible  to  the  organiza- 
tion covering  that  occupation.  Each 
one  of  the  organizations  requires  a  term 
of  apprenticeship,  nine  months  to  one 
year  being  the  rule  in  the  older  organi- 
zations, during  which  time  the  employee 
remains  with  the  organization  covering 
his  previous  Service.  In  many  instances 
he  will  remain  with  that  association  after 
he  changes  his  occupation,  instead  of 
affiliating  with  the  union  that  governs 
his  new  position. 

To  illustrate :  A  brakeman  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  and  is  promoted  to  conductor. 
The  Trainmen  accepts  men  of  all  occu- 
pations in  the  train  and  yard  service, 
but  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
admits  conductors  only.  When  the 
brakeman  is  promoted,  he  must  run  a 
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train  one  year  before  he  is  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  Conductors,  and 
consequently  he  remains  for  that  period 
with  the  Trainmen,  which  makes  no  pre- 
tense of  being  a  trade  organization.  If 
it  were,  there  would  be  no  protection  for 
the  employee  during  the  period  of  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  conductor,  unless  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  changed 
its  laws  and  admitted  him  as  soon  as 
he  was  promoted.  If  a  conductor,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Conductors,  goes 
back  to  braking,  he  retains  his  member- 
ship in  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 
The  same  organization  rule  applies  to  a 
man  entering  the  train  or  engine  serv- 
ice. A  "  student  "  brakeman,  yardman, 
or  fireman  must  serve  from  nine  months 
to  one  year  as  such  before  he  is  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  oiganization  cov- 
ering his  occupation.  He,  however, 
receives  the  same  wages  and  other  advan- 
tages as  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Taking  the  insurance  feature,  prelimi- 
nary service,  and  change  of  employment, 
it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  any 
one  of  the  railway  organizations  to 
become,  strictly  speaking,  a  trade  organ- 
ization. The  engineer  sometimes  returns 
to  firing,  and  the  conductor  to  braking 
or  switching.  The  employee  may  be  in 
one  branch  of  service  to-day  and  in  an- 
other to-morrow,  and  while  organizations 
might  get  to  a  point  where  they  could 
agree  to  take  immediate  action  so  far  as 
exchange  membership  was  concerned, 
they  never  will  get  to  a  point  where  they 
will  exchange  insurance  risks  and  poli- 
cies. The  natural  tendency  of  the  men 
is  to  affiliate  with  the  union  covering 
their  emplo3rment. 

The  railway  organizations  are  open 
shop  organizations.  The  fact  that  there 
are  no  classifications  of  wages  for  the 
same  employment,  that  the  organizations 
bargain  for  die  services  of  all  the  employ- 
ees in  a  given  branch  of  the  service,  and 
the  further  fact  that  they  have  denied 
admission  to  the  employee  until  he  has 
served  for  a  certain  period,  make  the 
closed  shop  impossible. 

The  railway  employees  are  rather  jeal- 
ous of  their  organizations,  and  do  not 
care  to  have  as  a  member  one  who  can- 
not fill  a  position    with   credit  to  his 


organization.  They  hold  that  a  man  is 
not  qualified  capably  to  perform  his 
duties  without  preparatory  service.  They 
have  aimed  to  have  it  understood  that 
when  a  member  of  an  oiganization  seeks 
employment,  his  membership  is  a  guar- 
antee that  he  is  a  capable  trainman, 
yardman,  or  engineman.  From  a  trade- 
union  standpoint  these  views  are  incor- 
rect, but  there  are  several  features  in 
connection  with  railway  organization 
management  that  do  not  strictly  conform 
to  trade-union  principles. 

The  railway  organizations  have  no 
disposition  to  force  men  to  join  them. 
With  them  it  is  a  matter  for  the  judgment 
of  the  man  himself,  and  while  each  organ- 
ization will  do  all  it  can  by  way  of  per- 
suasion to  get  men  to  affiliate,  there  is 
no  effort  made  to  have  them  feel  that  they 
must  do  so.  The  organization  men  look 
upon  them  as  industrial  tramps  and  let 
it  go  at  that. 

The  sensible  and  well-intentioned  men 
realize  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
their  organizations,  and  they  also  realize 
the  need  for  giving  the  business  their 
attention.  They  do  not  take  the  chance 
of  allowing  any  certain  set  of  men  to  run 
away  with  their  organization ;  and  as  a 
result,  the  railway  associations  are  cred- 
ited with  being  conservative  business 
concerns,  having  good  control  over  their 
members,  able  to  make  and  maintain 
wage  agreements,  and  not  afraid  to  prac- 
tice their  oiganization  theories  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  good  but  mistaken 
opinion  of  other  unionists,  who  preach 
one  thing  and  practice  something  else, 
because  it  sometimes  goes  against  the 
grain  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Collective  bargaining  and  the  wage 
agreement  are  the  ultimate  purposes 
of  every  right-thinking  organization  of 
labor.  The  wage  agreement  is  made  to 
be  observed  by  all  organizations;  but 
there  are  times  when  it  has  been  repudi- 
ated, through  a  mistaken  sense  of  sym- 
pathy, or  for  temporary  advantage,  or 
because  certain  members  have  taken  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  get  away  from  old  practices. 
The  railway  organizations  stand  for  the 
trade  agreement  and  its  observance.  It 
is  true  that  there  have  been  occasions 
when  misguided  members  have  led  their 
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fellows  away  from  it,  but  they  have  been 
disciplined  by  the  organizations  in  ques- 
tion to  the  extent  of  expulsion,  forfeiture 
of  insurance,  and  loss  of  organization 
protection.  The  railway  organizations 
have  expressed  themselves  as  believing 
that  the  contract- breaker  is  no  better 
than  the  strike-breaker,  and  they  treat 
them  both  alike. 

The  old  theory  of  "  One  for  all  and  all 
for  one,"  right  or  wrong,  is  a  difficult 
proposition  for  some  organizations  to 
overcome.  Regardless  of  how  wrong  it 
may  be  not  to  protect  an  agreement,  the 
majority  of  men  find  it  hard  to  take 
the  places  vacated  by  their  fellows ;  and 
it  speaks  well  for  organization  discipline 
when  the  men  admit  its  justice  to  the 
employer  and  to  their  organization,  and 
do  so  in  the  face  of  unfair  criticism. 

As  a  result  of  this  position  in  defense 
of  the  wage  agreement,  the  majority  of 
railway  managers  prefer  it,  and  feel  that 
it  is  a  reasonable  assurance  against  irre- 
sponsible suspension  of  traffic. 

That  a  labor  oi^anization  will  disci- 
pline its  members  for  violation  of  a  wage 
agreement  may  sound  incredible,  but  it 
has  been  done  when  occasion  demanded, 
and  will  be  done  again  if  the  necessity 
arises. 

The  strike  of  the  employees  of  the 
elevated  lines  in  New  York,  two  years 
ago,  was  an  instance  in  point.  The 
Brotherhoods  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen  disciplined  their  members 
to  the  extent  of  taking  the  charters  from 
the  lodges  engaged  in  the  illegal  strike 
in  violation  of  their  wage  agreements. 
Expulsion  meant  more  than  the  simple 
question  of  loss  of  membership.  The 
men  carried  insurance  in  their  brother- 
hoods, and  there  were  many  of  them  who 
had  passed  the  age  when  fraternal  in- 
surance could  again  be  taken  out.  They 
had  paid  on  their  policies  for  years,  but 
their  insurance  contracts  contained  the 
agreement  that  they  must  obey  the  laws 
of  their  organizations,  or  forfeit  their 
membership  with  all  it  involved.  The 
organizations  in  convention  approved 
the  acts  of  their  general  officers  for 
maintaining  discipline  and  endeavoring 
to  carry  out  their  agreements. 

In  July,  1906,  several  of  the  yard  em- 
ployees of  the  New  York,  New  Haven, 


and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  organ- 
ized a  strike  without  following  the  organ- 
ization laws  governing  such  affairs  and 
in  violation  of  an  agreement  with  the 
company.  As  soon  as  the  strike  was 
started,  the  general  office  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  to  which 
organization  the  men  belonged,  was 
notified  that  they  had  left  the  service  in 
violation  of  their  agreement.  Officers 
of  the  organization  at  once  went  to  the 
point  of  trouble  and  tock  up  the  work 
of  reorganizing  the  service.  They  filled 
the  vacated  positions  with  the  members 
of  their  own  organization. 

The  fact  that  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmeji  did  not  hesitate  to 
fill  the  places  of  the  men  involved  occa- 
sioned adverse  criticism  from  many,  who 
declared  that  the  Brotherhood  "  scabbed 
on  its  own  members." 

The  organization  preferred  the  criti- 
cism to  loss  of  its  business  reputation 
and  principles.  A  like  situation  would 
have  been  met  in  the  same  way  if  it  had 
happened  to  any  of  the  other  well  estab- 
lished organizations  in  railway  service. 

It  can  be  said,  truthfully,  that  not  one 
of  these  organizations  has  ever  sanc- 
tioned a  violation  of  agreement,  or 
attempted  to  shirk  its  responsibilities. 
The  men  understand  what  an  agreement 
means,  how  it  is  made,  and  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  accept  its  responsibilities 
for  the  period  during  which  it  is  in  force. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  rail- 
way organizations  are  responsible  for 
lack  of  discipline ;  that  is,  they  interfere 
with  the  employer  if  he  purposes  to  sus- 
pend or  dismiss  for  cause.  This  is  an 
untruth.  There  are  times  when  the 
organizations  protest  against  discipline, 
but  railway  employees  understand  that 
rules  are  made  to  be  enforced,  that  their 
own  safety  depends  on  the  exactness 
with  which  each  employee  obeys  the 
rules,  and  they  do  not  oppose  the  en- 
forcement of  punishment  against  those 
who  deserve  it. 

Before  a  fireman  or  a  brakeman  can 
be  promoted  to  engineer  or  conductor 
he  must  pass  a  rigid  examination  on 
rules.  The  common  practice  is  to  make 
both  verbal  and  oral  answers  to  ques- 
tions prepared,  and  put  by,  an  examin- 
ing board  of  officials.      There    is    no 
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opportunity  for  the  applicant  for  promo- 
tion to  "  squeeze  "  through  this  examina- 
tion, for  his  promotion  depends  strictly 
upon  his  ability  to  make  proper  answer. 
As  the  list  of  questions  runs  very  close 
to  six  hundred,  and  covers  every  known 
and  imaginary  proposition  in  practical 
train-running,  it  can  be  accepted  that  the 
successful  man  is  fairly  conversant  with 
the  duties  of  his  new  position.  Every 
roan  knows  that  his  life  depends  on  the 
performance  of  duty  of  every  one  of  his 
co-employees.  Railway  men  are  not 
anxious  to  die  unnecessarily,  and  they 
therefore  do  not  protest  against  the 
proper  enforcement  of  discipline. 

Occasionally  a  grievance  committee 
will  attempt  to  have  a  man  reinstated 
through  the  good  nature  or  sympathy  of 
the  opera  ting  official,  but  seldom  demands 
it.  The  managing  officers  recognize  that 
even  if  the  men  are  disposed  to  carry 
demands  to  unreasonable  lengths,  the 
officers  of  the  organizations  will  not 
sanction  anything  unreasonable  or  unfair. 

One  of  our  important  Eastern  lines  had 
a  very  costly  wreck  not  so  long  ago,  and 
held  the  conductor  of  one  of  the  trains 
responsible.  The  members  of  the  or- 
ganization with  which  he  was  affiliated 
thought  his  dismissal  was  unjust,  and 
ordered  the  committee  to  protest  against 
it.  The  committee  did  so,  and  asked 
for  his  reinstatement 

The  operating  officer  said,  in  effect, 
to  the  committee :  **  Have  your  chief  ex- 
ecutive come  here,  go  over  this  case,  and 
if  he  decides  that  our  position  is  unfair, 
I  will  reinstate  the  employee."  The 
chief  executive  took  up  the  case,  listened 
to  its  details,  and  advised  the  committee 
that  the  official  was  justified  in  dismiss- 
ing the  man.  The  case  was  withdrawn. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  instances 
wherein  railway  managers  attest  to  the 
fairness  of  the  railway  oi^ganizations,  and 
it  ought  to  go  a  long  way  to  disprove 
the  charge  of  organization  interference 
with  discipline. 

The  nature  of  railway  employment 
brings  the  men  always  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  and  even  if  they  were 
disposed  to  cover  up  negligent  or  in- 
different service,  or  to  defend  it,  public 
opinion  would  not  permit. 

The  railway  employees  have  had  cer- 


tain unfortunate  experiences  with  indus- 
trial organizations  attempting  to  cover 
all  occupations.  The  Knights  of  Labor 
taught  them  one  lesson,  the  American 
Railway  Union  taught  them  their  most 
severe  one,  while  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Employees  attempted 
to  repeat  the  experience,  but  the  failure 
of  the  American  Railway  Union  was  too 
recent  to  have  them  take  kindly  to  rep- 
resentations of  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Employees.  The  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  has  also  endeav- 
ored to  get  railway  men  interested,  but 
has  not  been  able  to  do  anything  with 
the  men  in  train,  yard,  and  engine  serv- 
ice. They  have  found  out  by  experience 
that  each  branch  of  the  service  can  best 
take  care  of  its  own  interests,  or  that  two 
of  them  working  together  in  interchange- 
able emplo)anent,  as  the  conductors  and 
trainmen  work,  can  best  serve  their  pur- 
poses. 

The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
represents  conductors  only.  The  Broth- 
erhood of  Railroad  Trainmen  represents 
conductors,  brakemen,  baggagemen, 
switchmen,  and  ^ard-masters.  When  a 
man  is  promoted  to  conductor,  he  is  his 
own  judge  as  to  whether  he  will  remain 
with  the  Trainmen,  go  to  the  Conductors 
when  eligible,  or  hold  membership  in 
both. 

The  committee  representing  the  Con- 
ductors and  the  Trainmen  bargain  for 
rates  of  pay  and  working  conditions  for 
the  men  in  train  and  yard  service.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  appar- 
ent when  it  is  understood  that  the  occu- 
pations are  similar  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and,  when  one  set  of  men  bene- 
fits, the  others  naturally  expect  to  receive 
like  advantage.  Thus  they  work  together 
and  have  many  joint  agreements.  The 
Brotherhoods  of  Engineers  and  Firemen 
work  along  similar  lines  in  some  in- 
stances. The  Telegraphers  and  other 
associations  usually  work  by  themselves. 

There  is  on  some  systems  a  federation 
of  all  or  a  number  of  the  organizations 
that  purpose  mutually  to  assist  each 
organization  or  a  part  of  it.  A  federa- 
tion of  this  character  is  for  offensive  and 
defensive  purposes,  but  it  is  seldom 
called  into  operation.  The  older  organ- 
izations in  train  and  engine  service  have 
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worked  very  successfully  during  the  past 
few  years.  They  have  not  been  arbi- 
trary in  their  demands,  but  rather  have 
gone  along  slowly  and  methodically,  but 
always  gaining,  and  at  this  time  the  gains 
in  wages  and  working  conditions  in  rail- 
way service  will  show  better  results  than 
can  be  shown  in  the  majority  of  other 
employments. 

They  have  agreements,  joint  agree- 
ments, or  schedules,  made  by  their  com- 
mittees, covering  approximately  195,000 
miles  of  the  total  mileage  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  Engineers 
and  Conductors  have  separate  agree- 
ments for  much  of  the  mileage  in  Mexico. 
The  Telegraphers  are  splendidly  organ- 
ized, and  hold  working  agreements  cover- 
ing about  the  same  mileage  as  is  covered 
by  the  train  and  engine  organizations. 

Aside  from  the  organizations  engaged 
in  the  train  and  engine  service  there  are 
others  representing  the  car-repair  men, 
clerks,  freight  and  baggage  men  working 
at  stations,  maintenance  of  way  employ- 
ees, and  machinists.  The  purposes  of 
the  organizations  are  protection  in  em- 
ployment, insurance,  and  education.  The 
protective  department  provides  the  way 
for  collective  bargaining  and  all  that 
goes  with  it,  the  insurance  department 
for  the  care  of  the  disabled,  the  killed, 
and  their  families,  and  the  educational 
features  are  found  in  fraternal  associa- 
tion, exchange  of  general  information, 
and  by  way  of  the  official  publications. 

The  latter  occupy  a  distinct  part  of 
each  organization,  and  endeavor  to  keep 
the  members  advised  on  subjects  of 
general  moment,  on  legislative  and  eco- 
nomic questions,  and  by  offering  such 
reading  matter,  generally,  as  will  be  of 
the  greatest  practical  value  to  the  men 
and  their  families. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  prominent  re- 
former that  railway  men  know  less  of 
economics  than  any  other  class  of  work- 
ers. So  far  as  the  statement  refers  to 
their  study  of  what  has  been  written  in 
years  gone  by  and  accepted  as  standard 
authorities,  the  remark  possesses  consid- 
erable truth.  But  there  is  no  class  of 
wage-workers  who  understand  what  their 
employers  are  doing,  what  their  roads 
are  earning,  when  a  "  melon  "  is  cut, 
how  much   they  are  doing  in  a  given 


time  and  with  a  given  train,  better  than 
the  railway  employees.  The  majority 
of  railway  men  know  the  market  prices 
extremely  well,  and  this  is  demonstrated 
by  their  requests  for  wage  increases 
whenever  market  prices  make  their 
wages*  purchasing  power  less. 

Before  their  organizations  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  present-day  economics, 
the  men  would  read  of  a  reorganization 
of  the  capital  of  their  road,  take  up 
another  hole  in  their  belts,  so  to  speak, 
and  get  ready  to  work  harder  to  pay  the 
interests  and  dividends  on  the  extra 
water.  Now  they  take  up  a  hole  by 
sending  the  grievance  committee  after 
more  pay  for  the  extra  work  certain  to 
follow. 

The  methods  of  operation  of  each  rail- 
way organization  are  much  the  same, 
and,  for  illustration,  those  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  in  following 
its  work  of  collective  bargaining,  insur- 
ance, and  education,  will  be  used.  There 
is  nothing  so  much  misunderstood  as 
collective  bargaining  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee,  through  the 
accredited  representatives  of  the  latter. 
This  part  of  the  organization  work  is 
under  the  direct  care  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive. The  organization  is  made  up  of 
local  lodges,  which  are  located  at  every 
principal  point  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  to  the  number  of  754. 

Once  every  two  years  each  lodge  elects 
a  committee  of  three  to  represent  it  before 
the  employers.  When  there  are  three  or 
more  lodges  on  any  line  or  system  of 
railway,  the  chairmen  of  the  local  com- 
mittees form  a  general  committee.  If 
the  local  committee  is  unable  to  adjust 
whatever  it  may  have  in  hand,  with  its 
local  officials,  the  question  is  then  given 
to  the  general  committee  and  by  it  re- 
ferred to  the  proper  operating  officer  of 
the  line  or  system. 

In  making  a  wage  agreement,  which 
usually  includes  rules  governing  all  of 
the  conditions  of  employment,  the  local 
committees  first  present  their  requests 
to  their  local  officers.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  local  officer  has  the  authority  to  grant 
wage  increases  or  to  change  the  general 
rules  affecting  employment,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  matter  becomes  one  for 
the  attention   of  the  general  committee 
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and  the  operating  officer  of  the  system, 
who  is  authorized  to  meet  and  treat 
with  them.  Usually,  by  arrangement,  a 
date  is  fixed  when  the  representatives  of 
the  employers  and  the  men  get  together 
and  go  over  the  propositions  presented 
by  the  committee  representing  the  men. 

At  this  meeting  there  is  usually  an 
exchange  of  opinion  concerning  all  sub- 
jects under  discussion,  and  if,  after  all 
of  the  questions  have  been  considered, 
an  agreement  is  reached,  the  committee 
returns  to  the  lodges  represented,  reports, 
and  the  members  return  to  their  respect- 
ive duties.  If,  however,  the  conference 
does  not  result  in  a  satisfactory  settie- 
ment,  and  it  is  certain  that  settlement  is 
impossible,  the  committee  then  requests 
the  presence  of  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Brotherhood  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  an  adjustment.  The  chief  execu- 
tive, or  his  representative,  acting  with 
the  committee,  makes  an  appointment 
with  the  operating  officer,  and  endeavors 
to  bring  about  a  settlement.  Many  of 
the  managers  prefer  the  co-operation  of 
an  officer  of  the  Brotherhood  with  the 
committee,  because  of  his  exi>erience  as 
an  employee,  and  his  knowledge  of  pre- 
vailing conditions,  gained  by  personal 
contact,  which  are  of  great  assistance  in 
adjusting  the  business  in  question. 

If  it  so  happens  that  an  agreement  can- 
not be  reached  through  the  assistance  of 
the  officer,  and  the  questions  are  thought  to 
be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  it. 
the  failure  of  the  conference  is  reported 
to  the  men,  and  they  are  asked  to  decide 
whether  their  claims  shall  be  further 
pressed,  or  dismissed.  If  they  decide  to 
insist  on  a  settlement,  which  practically 
means  that  they  are  prepared  to  leave 
the  service  to  enforce  their  demands,  the 
proposition  is  submitted  to  a  secret  ballot 
of  the  men.  If  two-thirds  of  them  vote 
to  strike,  and  the  vote  receives  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  organization  officer  and  the 
committee,  a  strike  may  then  be  declared, 
but  not  until  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  effect  a  satisfactory  settiement.  This 
vote  is  strictiy  secret,  and  no  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  to  influence  it.  Men 
may  vote  for  or  against,  and  no  one  can 
criticise  what  they  do.  Each  man  is  the 
judge  of  what  he  wants  done. 

The  Brotherhood  is  pledged  to  arbi- 


trate its  differences,  if  arbitration  is 
offered.  This  was  evidenced  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  wage  controversy 
between  the  companies  and  the  men  of 
the  lines  running  into  New  York  City, 
in  December,  1 906,  when  they  agreed  to 
arbitrate  the  differences  between  the 
demands  and  the  amounts  conceded. 
The  organization  is  opposed  to  a  strike 
except  as  a  last  resort,  and,  to  prevent 
hasty  action  and  saf^^uard  against  illegal 
strikes,  it  is  pledged  to  expel  any  member 
who  violates  its  laws  governing  the  strike. 
As  it  is  with  the  trainmen,  so  it  is  with 
the  others. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  there  is  not 
much  opportunity  for  hasty  or  ill-advised 
action  in  the  programme  followed  by  the 
railway  organizations.  The  way  to  the 
wage  agreement  is,  as  a  rule,  long  and 
tedious,  and  occupies  more  time  than  is 
usually  given  by  other  organizations  for 
the  purpose,  but  the  organizations  be- 
lieve that  it  is  better  to  work  slowly,  con- 
servatively, and  safely  than  to  act  arbi- 
trarily and  perhaps  unwisely.  It  will 
also  be  understood  that  if  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  organization  affected 
vote  for  a  strike,  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer has  the  right  to  order  them  not  to 
strike.  This  power  has  been  used  very 
often.  He  has  no  right  to  order  them 
to  leave  the  service  unless  a  two-thirds 
majority  has  declared  in  favor  of  his 
doing  so. 

Successive  years  of  contract-making, 
a  determination  to  respect  the  provisions 
of  agreement  and  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  organizations,  have  brought  them 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  a  great 
majority  of  railway  managers. 

Through  the  protective  feature  of  the 
railway  organizations,  wages  and  condi- 
tions have  been  bettered  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  understood. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  railway  em- 
ployees were  poorly  paid,  their  hours  of 
service  were  unlimited,  and  there  was 
no  opportunity  offered  for  redress  from 
the  arbitrary  performances  of  their  su- 
periors. Now  it  is  different.  The  wage 
increases  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
taking  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
emplo3rment  into  consideration-,  will 
average  fifty  per  cent,  upward. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
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men  is  used  as  an  illustration  to  show  make-up  as  the  standard  magazines,  but 
what  the  other  organizations  are  doing  the  subject  matter  contained  in  the  most 
in  the  way  of  providing  insurance  for  of  them  is  equal  to  much  of  that  to 
their  members  who  are  totally  disabled  be  found  in  the  other  magazines.  They 
or  killed.  Every  applicant  for  admission  are  practically  free  from  partisan  discus- 
must  pass  a  physical  examination,  and  if  sion,  and  offer  an  open  forum  for  the 
he  meets  all  the  requirements,  he  is  com-  consideration  of  all  questions  that  are 
pelled  to  take  out  a  policy  of  insurance  thought  to  be  of  interest  to  their  readers, 
as  a  condition  of  his  membership.  The  The  organizations  declare  that  their 
policies  are  in  three  amoimts  of  $500,  official  publications  in  every  way  are  of 
$1,000,  and  $1,350.  the  utmost  importance  to  them,  as  em- 
In  the  event  of  total  dbability,  which  ployees  and  good  citizens.  Their  titles  are 
is  construed  to  mean  incapacity  to  per-  here  given,  with  their  monthly  circulation: 

form  the  duties  assigned  him  prior  to     Locomotive  Engineers*  Journal 60,000 

his  disability,  he  receives  the  full  amount  Locomotive  Firemen's  and  Engine- 

of  his  poHcy.     In  the  event  of  his  death     ^  "^^S'*.  ^^a&^'°«: 65,000 

*Kz.  ««r^.,«i.   ;<,   ^^\A  *^  k;«   A^^\,^^^^A     The  Railway  Conductor 40,000 

tfie  amount   is   paid  to  his  designated     Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal 95  000 

beneficiaries.     A  reference  to  the  msur-     The  Railroad  Telegrapher 37,000 

ance  work  of  the  organization  will  dem-  The    Advance    Advocate,    Mainte- 

onstrate  most  forcibly  the  extreme  hazard     ^  ^°<^®  ^i  Railway  Employees 55,000 

the  Brotherhood  of  RaUroad  Trainmen,  Journal  of  the  Switchmen's  Union...   12,000 

with  an  average  membership  for  the  year     The  Railway  Clerk 6,000 

of  approximately  83,000,  paid  in  claims  Raihoad  Freight  and  Baggageman. .  10,000 
$1,671,000.  This  amount  represents  the  These  publications  represent  organ- 
pa3anent  of  his  claim  to  one  out  of  every  .  izations  whose  members  are  not  employed 
fifty-eight  members.  It  is  safe  to  assume  outside  of  railway  service.  The  Inter- 
that  there  are  very  few  employments  national  Association  of  Machinists  has 
that  call  for  such  a  sacrifice  of  life  and  several  contracts  with  railways,  but  many 
limb.  The  amount  of  good  done  by  the  of  its  members  are  employed  outside  of 
insurance  feature  of  the  railway  organi-  railway  service.  The  circulation  of  each 
zationscan  be  better  understood  when  it  representative  publication  is  a  fair  index 
is  known  that  each  one  of  the  train  and  of  its  organization  membership.  With 
engine  service  organizations  has  an  insur-  few  exceptions,  there  is  little  circulation 
ance  feature  similar  to  that  of  the  Brother-  outside  of  the  membership, 
hood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  These  in-  The  two  organizations  of  car  workers 
surance  departments  are  working  under  cover  the  same  branches  of  the  service, 
the  same  laws  that  govern  all  fraternal  and  are  known  as  rival  oiganizations. 
associations,  and  are  subjected  to  the  The  Switchmen's  Union,  organized  many 
same  investigations.  The  reports  of  the  years  after  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
insurance  commissioners  attest  to  the  Trainmen,  purposes  to  cover  the  yard 
excellence  of  the  insurance  departments  service,  but  that  service  is  generally 
and  the  correct  business  methods  of  their  under  agreements  made  by  the  Train- 
management  men.     The  Brotherhood  has  twenty-four 

The  cost  of  insurance  to  the  members  thousand  of  its  membership  engaged  in 
of  the  Trainmen  is  less  than  $18  per  the  switching  service, 
thousand  per  year,  and  as  every  policy  The  influence  of  these  railway  organ- 
carries  with  it  a  double  risk,  its  cheap-  izations  for  good  is  better  understood 
ness  to  the  employee  is  apparent.  The  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  railway 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  has  conditions,  wages,  and  employees  as  they 
paid  since  the  beginning,  approximately,  were  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  rail- 
$13,500,000  ;  that  of  the  Conductors  has  way  organizations  have  united  their  in- 
paid  $10,000,000;  and  the  others  have  fluence  for  legislation  covering  several 
expended  corresponding  amounts.  questions  that  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 

The  publications  of  the  railway  organ-  tance  to  them.     They  have  secured  the 

izations  are  not  as  pretentious  in  their  enactment  of  the  National  Safety  Appli- 
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ance  Law  and  an  employers'  liability 
law,  and  are  now  working  for  a  law  regu- 
lating the  number  of  hours  of  service 
for  railway  employees  and  an  anti-injunc- 
tion law. 

As  the  pioneer  organization,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
deserves  special  mention.  It  is  now 
regarded  as  the  most  conservative  organ- 
ization of  labor  in  America,  and  yet 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  history 
represent  a  continued  struggle  for  right 
to  a  voice  in  fixing  the  conditions  under 
which  engineers  should  serve,  culminat- 
ing in  the  great  strike  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy  in  February, 
1888,  the  results  of  which  opened  the 


doors  of  the  employees  to  peaceful  nego- 
tiations and  lasting  peace. 

The  railway  organizations  represent 
a  high  type  of  labor  association,  care- 
fully managed,  democratic  in  theory  and 
practice,  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian, 
and  operated  for  the  purpose  of  benefit- 
ing the  social,  moral,  and  financial  con- 
dition of  the  employees.  Their  record, 
individually  or  collectively,  will  stand 
close  inspection  without  fear  of  adverse 
judgment. 

The  practical  plan  of  each  railway 
organization  is  that  of  co-operation  with 
the  employer  and  a  fair  exchange  of 
labor  for  fair  working  conditions  and 
wages. 


SUMMER  FESPER  SERMONS 

THE   JOT   OF   SELF-SACRIFICE 


BT  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


Who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame.— Hebrews  xii.  2. 

A  YOUNG  man  sets  out  for  the 
Klondike.  He  endures  exile 
from  home,  a  long  and  weari- 
some journey,  and  a  disagp^eeable  camp 
life  for  the  sake  of  the  fortune  which  he 
hopes  to  acquire.  We  make  a  great 
mistake  if  we  suppose  that  Christ  thus 
endured  the  cross  for  the  sake  of  a  future 
coronation,  that  he  weighed  the  pain  of 
a  brief  life  against  an  eternity  of  glory, 
and  chose  the  latter. 

"  Death  so  nigh. 
When  time  must  end,  eternity 
Begin, — and  cannot  I  compute. 
Weigh  loss  and  gain  together,  suit 
My  actions  to  the  balance  drawn, 
And  give  my  body  to  be  sawn 
Asunder,  hacked  in  pieces,  tied 
To  horses,  stoned,  burned,  crucified. 
Like  any  martyr  of  the  list  ? 
How  gladly ! — if  I  make  acquist, 
Throueh  the  brief  minute's  fierce  annoy, 
Of  God's  eternity  of  joy." 

If  this  were  all,  then  Christ's  self-sac- 
rifice was  simply  a  shrewd  speculation. 

No  1  He  saw  the  joy  in  the  cross : 
therefore  he  despised  the  shame.  The 
joy  that  was  set  before  him  was  the  joy 
of  the  self-sacrifice.  It  was  as  the  joy 
of  the  soldier  in  the  battle,  of  the  nurse 


in  the  hospital  service,  of  the  athlete  in 
the  struggle,  of  the  scholar  in  the  prob- 
lem, of  the  mother  in  ministering  to  her 
child. 

What  do  we  mean  by  self-sacrifice  ? 
What  we  ought  to  mean  is  the  sacrifice 
of  self.  Self  is  forgotten,  put  aside,  lost 
sight  of,  as  Paul  says,  put  to  death ;  it 
is  as  if  it  were  not.  There  is  no  joy 
like  that  of  a  service  of  love  so  absorbing 
that  one  ceases  to  be  conscious  of  self. 

General  Armstrong  is  assigned  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  care  of  a 
camp  of  contrabands  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
He  sees  that  the  Government  may  go  on 
furnishing  the  negroes  with  rations  in- 
definitely, and  so  raising  up  a  community 
of  paupers.  He  sees  that  not  help  but 
education  in  self-help  is  what  they  need ; 
not  food,  but  the  offer  of  choice  between 
work  or  hunger.  He  stops  the  rations 
and  opens  a  school.  He  is  execrated 
by  the  idle  and  the  vicious  for  compel- 
ling them  to  go  to  work.  He  is  criticised 
by  sentimental  philanthropists  who  think 
it  hard  to  impose  hardship  on  these 
idle  and  incompetent  freedmen.  He  is 
laughed  at  as  a  visionary  by  hard-headed, 
practical  men  who  think  they  know  the 
negro  and  think  they  know  that  nothing 
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can  ever  be  made  of  the  negro.  But  to 
the  realization  of  his  ideal  he  gives  his 
life,  spending  half  his  time  in  educating 
in  the  principles  of  industry  an  outcast 
race  and  the  other  half  in  the  North  edu- 
cating in  the  principles  of  brotherhood  a 
careless  Christian  constituency.  He 
gives  himself  unreservedly  to  this  work, 
and  dies  before  his  time,  having  spent 
his  life  too  speedily  in  his  devotion  to  it. 
And  after  his  death  in  his  diary  is  found 
written  the  sentence,  "I  have  never 
known  what  self  sacrifice  means."  Of 
course  not.  Self  was  dead ;  there  was 
left  no  self  to  know. 

Dr.  Grenfell,  a  young  physician  in 
London,  with  good  prospects  opening 
before  him,  abandons  them  and  gives  his 
life  to  the  service  of  a  foi^gotten  com- 
munity of  seamen  and  fishermen  and 
Eskimos  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
He  becomes  their  ser\'ant  as  doctor, 
preacher,  merchant,  magistrate,  police- 
men. Any  post  which  has  in  it  the 
promise  of  service  he  is  ready  to  fill. 
Exile  from  home,  cold,  ice,  storm,  sleep- 
lessness, poor  food  at  the  best,  hunger 
at  times,  are  his  life  companions.  "  Do 
not  pity  me,"  he  says  to  his  American 
friends.  "  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  get  back 
to  my  Labrador  life ;  I  am  happiest 
there."  He  also  might  write  in  his  diary, 
"  I  have  never  known  what  self-sacrifice 


means."  Of  course  not  When  self  is 
dead,  there  is  no  self  left  to  know  what 
sacrifice  means. 

When  one  is  trying  to  serve  two  mas- 
ters, when  one  is  trying  to  serve  self  a 
little  and  others  a  little,  to  divide  one's 
energies  between  self-seeking  and  sen^- 
ice  of  others,  he  is  always  unhappy. 
His  service  is  incomplete;  he  has  not 
the  happiness  that  comes  from  consecra- 
tion to  unselfish  service.  His  self-service 
is  incomplete ;  he  has  not  the  happiness 
that  comes  from  unabated  self-indul- 
gence. But  when  one  is  so  absorbed  in 
his  work,  so  dedicated  to  his  mission, 
so  full  of  a  great  purpose  that  he  has  no 
thought  for  self,  his  life  is  one  of  un- 
alloyed joy — the  joy  of  self-sacrifice. 

Buddha  tells  his  followers  that  the 
secret  of  happiness  is  in  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness :  Nirvana  is  heaven.  Christ 
tells  his  followers  that  the  secret  of  hap- 
piness is  in  the  loss  of  self :  Consecration 
to  service  is  heaven.  The  way  to  find 
comfort  in  our  own  sorrow  is  to  forget 
it  in  carrying  comfort  to  another.  The 
way  to  lighten  our  own  burden  is  to 
add  to  it  the  burden  of  another.  The 
highest  of  all  joy  is  the  joy  of  a  life  so 
consecrated  to  service  that  there  is  left 
no  thought  of  self,  of  a  self-sacrifice  so 
complete  that  self  does  not  know  that 
it  is  sacrificed. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  STAMP 

BY  JACOB  A.   RIIS 


IN  my  Christmas  mail,  three  years 
ago,  there  came  a  letter  with  a  story 
to  tell  that  was  queer  in  this,  that 
it  was  all  on  the  outside  of  it,  where 
no  postmaster,  not  even  Uncle  Sam  him- 
self, could  prevent  everybody  from  read- 
ing and  telling  of  it.  And  I  guess  every- 
body who  saw  it  did  just  that  and  was 
heartily  welcome.  For,  in  truth,  that 
was  the  intention,  or  part  of  it.  And 
yet  there  was  but  a  single  word  to  read, 
the  word  Christmas — Jul,  as  they  still 
call  it  where  they  speak  Santa  Claus's 
own  tongue.  At  least  that  is  the  way  it 
sounds  to  me  when  I  think  of  my  child- 
hood, under  those  northern  skies.  Ever 
since,  the  holiday  mail  from  Denmark 


has  rehearsed  to  me  that  story  with  the 
clear  intent  that  I  should  pass  it  on. 
And  here  it  is  now,  at  last.  I  did  not 
mean  to  wait  so  long. 

It  was  in  October,  1904,  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  met  in  Copenhagen  to 
devise  ways  of  putting  in  practice  the 
idea  of  a  Christmas  stamp,  advanced  by 
a  postal  official,  Mr.  Holboell.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  of  it  was  original 
with  him.  There  had  been  charity 
stamps  before.  They  are  used  in  Austria, 
and  in  Holland  whence  there  came 
recently  a  wail  begging  people  to  buy 
them  for  stamp  collections.  And  I  know 
that  they  were  considered  in  Germany, 
but  for  some  reason,  I  believe,  did  not 
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find  favor.  I  think  I  can  guess  the  rea- 
son. They  didn't  have  the  right  spokes- 
man. It  remained  for  Hans  Christian 
Andersen's  countryman  to  enlist  Santa 
Claus.  With  him  as  their  champion 
they  don't  have  to  ask  anybody  to  buy 
the  stamps  in  Denmark.  Their  only 
trouble  is  how  to  print  enough.  The 
people,  the  king,  and  the  post-office  think 
of  nothing  else  than  how  they  can  best 
help  along  the  cause. 

This  was  the  upshot  of  the  Committee's 
work :  that  two  million  stamps  were  to 
be  printed,  and  sold  through  the  post- 
offices  at  two  oere  each  (about  half  a  cent) 
during  the  Christmas  season — ^to  be 
exact,  from  December  9  to  January  6 — 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  building  a 
hospital  for  tubercular  children,  some- 
thing like  our  Sea  Breeze  in  New  York. 
The  Government  stipulated  only  that 
the  stamps  should  be  different  in  size 
and  shape  from  the  ordinary  postage 
stamps,  so  as  to  be  easily  distinguish- 
able from  them.  The  Christmas  stamp 
is  not  good  for  postage ;  every  other 
way  it  is  good — for  the  man  who  buys 
it  and  puts  it  on  his  letter;  for  the 
clerk  who  cancels  it  with  a  glad  thought 
for  the  little  waifs  with  every  whack; 
for  the  postman  who  delivers  the  letter 
with  a  smile  as  broad  and  as  good 
as   Christmas   itself.      The    proof   that 
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they  like  it  is  this:  that  they  refused 
to  a  man  to  take  anything  for  their 
work.  In  the  plan  of  the  Committee 
there  was  provided  a  small  profit  of  ten 
oere  on  each  sheet  of  fifty  stamps,  for 
the  local  post-offices,  but  it  was  refused. 
They  all  wanted  to  help. 

The  newspapers  joined  hands;  that 
was  another  part  of  the  plan.  Posters 
telling  of  it  were  put  up  everywhere. 
Denmark  is  a  small  country,  and  a  thing 
gets  quickly  to  be  talked  of  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other.  There  was  a  run  on 
the  post-office  as  soon  as  the  stamps  were 
out.  The  two  million  became  four,  then 
sue.  Business  houses  asked  the  privilege 
of  retailing  the  stamps;  but  that  was 
refused.  They  were  told  to  buy  them  at 
the  post-offices,  and  they  did.  Many 
business  houses  let  no  letter  or  package 
pass  out  in  the  holiday  season  without 
the  Christmas  stamp.  The  executive 
committee  of  four  that  was  appointed  to 
manage  things  had  their  hands  full  giving 
out  stamps.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
give  out  much  else.  Labor,  office  rent,  fur- 
niture— everything  outside  of  the  actual 
printing  of  the  stamps — was  given  to 
them.  When  it  was  all  over,  it  was  shown 
that  4,1 1 3,000  stamps  had  been  sold  and 
paid  for — about  two  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country.  The 
children's  hospital  had  to  its  account  in 
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the  savings  bank  68,000  kroner  through 
this  penny  subscription. 

That  was  the  first  year's  showing,  when 
the  matter  had  been  talked  of  only  a 
month  or  two.  I  saw  in  the  Danish 
papers  that  last  year's  receipts — ^the  third 
season's — ^were  nearly  four  times  as  big. 
The  hospital  is  built,  I  suppose,  by  thb 
time,  or  under  way,  and  out  of  a  small 
beginning  has  grown  a  great  benefaction. 
But  that  is  not  the  greatest  thing  about 
it,  to  my  mind.  The  thought  itself,  with 
its  power  of  setting  everybody  to  thinking 
of  a  great  wrong  thg^  can  only  be  righted 
through  everybody's  thinking  of  it, 
deserves  that  place.  What  else  is  the 
tuberculosis  scourge  than  such  a  wrong  ? 
Nothing  in  all  the  world  is  better  proven 
to-day  than  that  it  is  a  preventable  dis- 
ease, and  therefore  needless.  And  yet  in 
our  own  country,  to  bring  the  matter 
home,  it  goes  on  year  after  year  killing 
an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand persons,  and  desolating  countless 
homes  in  which  half  a  million  men  and 
women  are  always  wearily  dragging|them- 
selves  to  graves  dug  by  this  single  enemy. 
Perhaps  I  feel  strongly  about  it,  and  no 
wonder.  It  killed  six  of  my  brothers, 
and  I  guess  I  know.  That  was  in  the 
days  when  there  was  no  help  for  it.  There 
is  now. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  why  we  can- 
not here  borrow  a  leaf  from  Santa  Claus's 
Danish  year  book,  and  do  as  they  have 
done.  Why  should  we  not  have  a  Christ- 
mas stamp,  printed  by  a  Tuberculosis 
Committee,  and  sold  by  the  Government, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  hos- 
pital— let  each  State  or  town  build  its 
own — but  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  up 
and  educating  the  people  on  this  most 
important  matter  ?  Look  at  the  photo- 
graph of  the  three-years-old  letter  here. 
It  is  just  as  it  came  to  me,  except  that 
in  the  upper  row,  whence  collectors  had 
pirated  three  stamps,  three  of  last  year's 
have  been  pasted  in  instead,  while  in 
the  lower  right-hand  comer  I  have  placed 
one  of  the  1905  kind,  so  that  all  the  three 
years  are  there  represented.  Assume 
that  the  practice  became  general  of  put- 
ting on  letters  even  one  or  two  Christmas 
stamps,  instead  of  eight  as  on  this  letter, 
and  think  of  Uncle  Sam's  mail  in  the 
same  breath  !     What  might  it  not  mean 


in  revenue  to  finance  the  cause  that  creeps 
along  where  it  ought  to  run  ?  But,  much 
more  than  that,  what  might  it  not  be  made 
to  mean  as  an  educating  medium  in 
fighting  the  White  Plague  ?  Practically 
every  man  who  saw  this  stamp  on  a  letter, 
or  on  a  postal  card — ^it  is  pasted  on  both 
in  Denmark — ^would  want  to  know  what 
it  meant.  And  when  people  want  to  know, 
half  that  fight  is  won.  It  is  because 
they  do  not  know  a  few  amazingly  simple 
things  that  people  die  of  tuberculosis. 

Why  should  it  not  be  done  ?  Is  the 
country  too  big  ?  The  bigger  the  mor- 
tality from  this  pestilence  and  the  bigger 
the  results  to  be  got  from  that  kind  of 
education.  Are  the  mails  too  heavy? 
There  would  not  be  any  more  letters 
because  of  it,  and  even  if  the  number  of 
stamps  per  letter  were  limited  to  save 
labor  in  canceling,  the  object  would  be 
attained.  Would  there  be  a  rush  on  the 
Government  by  all  the  charities  in  the 
land  for  a  like  privilege  ?  That  could 
be  prevented  by  giving  notice  at  the  out- 
set that  permission  to  use  the  mails  for 
this  purpose  was  only  for  the  'one  cause 
because  its  appeal  is  incomparably  the 
greatest.  The  object  attained,  it  should 
be  dropped.  At  any  time  it  might  be 
revived  in  the  face  of  a  National  emer- 
gency, for  which  alone  it  should  be  used. 

At  the  very  time,  three  years  ago, 
when  the  Christmas  stamp  was  invented 
in  Denmark  to  provide  a  hospital  for 
tubercular  children,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  was  formed  in  New  York. 
Upon  basis  of  careful  and  conservative 
computation,  its  president  estimated  that 
the  mere  loss  of  revenue  to  the  country 
in  nursing  and  burying  tuberculosis 
victims  was  three  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  society, 
often  spoken  of  as  "  the  Tuberculosis 
Committee,"  has  to-day  fourteen  hundred 
members,  doctors  and  laymen.  Educa- 
tion is  its  shibboleth.  The  three  points 
it  tries  early  and  late  to  impress  upon 
the  consciousness  of  the  people  are :  (1) 
that  tuberculosis  is  infectious  ;  (2)  that, 
if  infectious,  it  is  preventable  ;  and  (3) 
that,  taken  in  the  early  stages,  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  curable.  It  has  organized  asso- 
ciations in  fifteen  States  and  seventy- 
four  towns,  and  maintains  a  tuberculosis 
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exhibition  that  travels  about  the  country, 
from  city  to  city,  leaving  a  wave  of 
aroused,  intelligent  interest  in  its  wake. 
A  campaign  is  now  being  planned  for 
the  South,  where  it  is  badly  needed,  but 
money  is  lacking.  The  secretary  tells 
me  that  if  instead  of  one  there  were  a 
dozen,  two  dozen,  such  exhibitions,  the 
country  might  be  aroused  from  one  end 
to  the  other  to  action  that  would  result 
in  the  passing  of  proper  sanitary  laws 
and  the  building  of  sanatoria  and  dis- 
pensaries for  the  sufferers,  and  so  speed- 
ily in  a  greatly  diminished  mortality  from 
this  cause.  Last  year  the  funds  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Association  aggregated 
$12,000,  no  more.  It  might  have  spent 
$100,000  to  advantage,  but  no  million- 
aire came  forth  to  endow  it. 

No  millionaire  is  wanted  to  do  it.  It 
were  far  better  done  by  the  people  them- 
selves, for  only  in  doing  it  so  will  they 
learn  that  which  is  of  more  value  than 


preaching  and  doctoring — ^namely,  how 
to  help  themselves.  Why  should  not  the 
Government  add  itself,  in  the  person  of 
some  competent  official  or  officials 
selected  for  the  puri>ose,  to  the  "  Tuber- 
culosis Committee  "  and  try  the  Danish 
plan  next  Christmas  ?  Or  at  any  other 
season,  if  it  were  thought  best,  though  I 
do  not  think  that  would  be  best  The 
season  of  good  will  opens  hearts  and 
minds  and  pocketbooks  as  nothing  else 
can,  and  takes  the  growl  out  of  it,  if  there 
is  any.  Five  years  of  that  sort  of  cam- 
paigning, and  we  ought  to  be  on  the 
home-stretch. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  "  Tuberculosis 
Committee,"  and  I  am  not  pleading  for 
it.  But  I  am  pleading  for  the  half-million 
poor  souls  all  over  the  land  whose  faces 
are  set  to-day  toward  an  inevitable  grave 
because  of  ignorance,  heedless  ignorance, 
and  for  the  friends  who  grieve  with  them 
and  for  them. 


LABOR  AND  THE  LADY 

A  STORT  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

BT  FREDERIC  JOHNSTON 


I  DO  NT  suppose  it  would  be  quite 
reliable  to  say  that  Christine  Ellis 
was  ever  the  only  young  woman  in 
Southern  California.  But  it  is  a  demon- 
strable certainty  that  most  of  the  young 
men  in  Rosalia  thought  so — taking  the 
notion  one  or  two  at  a  time — and  that 
the  Mothers'  Club  noticed  the  fact  and 
made  honorable  mention  of  it  at  their 
meetings.  The  consequence  was  that 
Chris  had  an  option,  in  the  long  run,  on 
every  fruit  ranch  in  the  place,  though 
personally  she  had  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  orange  business,  except  that  her 
father  was  immersed  in  it  up  to  the  eye- 
lids. 

I  had  had  my  feelings  about  Chris 
among  the  rest,  and  one  afternoon  when 
work  was  slack  I  went  over  and  gave  it 
out  to  her,  slow  and  careful,  that  her 
acquiring  a  half-interest  in  a  brand-new 
packing-house  with  improved  machinery 
and  options  covering  the  best  fruit — 
navel  and  seedling — ^in  all  Rosalia,  de- 


pended solely  on  her  own  inclination. 
She  gave  it  back  to  me,  just  as  slow  and 
just  as  careful,  that  it  was  out  of  the 
question. 

I  was  a  little  surprised.  There  had 
been  things  said  about  that  packing- 
house which  modesty  forbids  my  giving 
out  for  publication. 

"  What's  the  trouble  ?"  I  said.  "  Any- 
thing the  matter  with  the  business  ?■'  I 
was  trying  to  reach  her  on  her  weak 
side.  She  had  a  s\yeet  way,  Chris  had, 
of  talking  about  the  Glory  of  Labor. 
But  she  laid  it  before  me,  in  ladylike 
terms  which  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
recall,  that  business  was  all  very  well  as  a 
staple,  but,  if  you  were  wise,  you  wouldn't 
try  to  stock  the  whole  shop  with  it. 

"  Well,"  I  says,  "  then  there's  virtue. 
Noticed  how  I've  been  treating  Mother 
lately  ?"  Then  she  got  excited  and  her 
eyes  blazed.  (I  don't  know  whether  I 
have  mentioned  that  they  were  blue  and 
very  beautiful.)    She  stated,  in  language 
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which  must  have  been  ladylike  since 
Chris  chose  to  use  it,  that  a  man  who 
called  it  virtue  to  act  white  to  his  mother 
might  be  an  ornament  to  a  packing- 
house, but  was  a  little  likely  to  seem  out 
of  place  in  a  lady's  parlor. 

I  suppose  I  should  have  taken  this 
misadventure  very  much  to  heart.  But 
we  got  into  trouble  with  the  Santa  Fe 
just  then  over  a  fruit-car  proposition, 
and  by  the  time  I  had  made  their  freight- 
man  see  reason,  my  feelings  were  con- 
siderably soothed.  After  all,  a  man's 
business  is  the  main  thing. 

From  then  on  I  didn't  take  much  in- 
terest in  Chris's  little  matters.  I  was 
rather  sorry  when  she  turned  down 
Jimmy  Storthing.  His  place  was  putting 
out  the  best  valencias  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  seemed  a  pity  she  couldn't 
go  and  live  there  just  because  Jimmy 
was  bald-headed.  Aside  from  this,  I 
kept  my  eyes  turned  the  other  way  ti'l 
she  began  to  have  trouble  over  young 
Harriman. 

I  had  never  fancied  Harriman  much 
while  he  was  growing  up.  I  won't  go  so 
far  as  to  say  he  was  a  perfect  lady.  But 
his  fair  hair  was  always  neat ;  and  his 
hands  were  always  lily-white ;  and  his 
name  was  Clarence.  I  never  could  con- 
ceive, somehow,  of  that  name  on  a  sign- 
board stuck  up  in  front  of  a  live  place 
of  business. 

When  he  finished  school  he  had  a 
chance  to  go  into  his  father's  packing- 
house and  learn  something.  But  no,  he 
was  going  to  college.  I  suppose  he  had 
his  own  way  of  looking  at  it,  but  four 
years  always  seemed  to  me  a  terrible  lot 
of  time  to  take  out  of  a  man's  business. 
However,  except  for  the  waste,  Berkeley 
didnt  seem  to  do  Clarence  any  harm. 
He  came  back  and  went  to  work,  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  in  time  he'd  be  as 
good  a  judge  of  fruit  on  the  tree  as  his 
father  was.     (This  is  not  an  easy  thing.) 

Then  it  all  stopped.  Clarence  fell  off 
the  ventilator  of  a  fruit-car  one  morning, 
and  the  next  day  some  surgical  people 
came  up  from  Los  Angeles  and  did  some- 
thing to  him  in  a  scientific  way.  Then 
he  had  six  weeks  of  lying  fiat  on  his 
back  full  of  stitches  in  bed.  And  when 
he  got  out,  he  could  walk  a  little  and  eat 
a  little  and  that  was  all.     He  tried  his 


old  place  in  the  packing-house,  but  when 
he  had  been  carried  home  by  six  fruit- 
sorters  on  three  separate  occasions.  Lan- 
guage put  his  foot  down  and  said  it'd 
got  to  stop. 

Language  was  Clarence's  father.  That 
wasn't  his  real  name,  of  course.  He  got 
it  from  a  certain  fluency  he  had  of  inter- 
preting his  feelings.  I  remember  once 
hearing  him  tell  how  he  felt  to  a  man 
who'd  forgot  to  feed  enough  nails  to  the 
box-making  machine.  I  never  knew  a 
person  find  so  many  phrases  to  express 
the  same  idea.  It  seemed  almost  a  pity 
that  so  little  of  it  was  fit  to  print. 

Chris's  troubles  over  Clarence  began 
one  cold  evening  in  December.  A  lot 
of  us  had  dropped  in  at^  the  Ellises' — I 
don't  know  exactly  why — and  Clarence 
was  there  merely  because  he  belonged  to 
the  crowd.  We  were  not  a  sweet-tem- 
pered company.  The  frost  came  early 
that  year,  and  half  the  men  there  had 
spent  their  nights  for  a  week  smudging 
it  off  the  trees.  Chris  hadn't  missed  any 
sleep — she  was  too  wise  for  that — but 
she  had  caught  the  temper  of  the  time, 
and  she  was  working  it  off  on  a  tourist 
from  the  East,  the  only  stranger  there. 
The  subject  (as  usual  when  she  hadn't 
herself  quite  in  hand)  was  the  Glory  of 
Labor,  and  likewise  the  worthlessness  of 
a  man  who  didn't  make  his  living  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  She  was  wonderful 
in  this  part,  and  she  made  the  Easterner 
wish  he  was  back  in  his  dear  Denver 
home  before  she  got  through.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  shot  caromed  and  struck 
Clarence  in  the  naked  heart.  His  face 
was  a  bad  enough  thing  to  look  at  at  the 
best  of  times — dingy  white  mostly,  with- 
out a  sign  that  there  was  any  blood 
underneath,  even  in  the  lips.  But  now 
it  turned  an  unwholesome  green,  and  his 
mouth  crimpled  up  with  pain,  and  he 
looked  just  as  he  did  on  those  three  sep- 
arate occasions  when  the  fruit-sorters 
brought  him  home. 

Chris  didn't  notice  it  at  the  moment;, 
so,  when  the  others  had  gone  off  to  put 
in  a  little  sleep  before  the  frost  fell,  I  con- 
cluded to  stop  minding  my  own  business 
for  \  while  and  give  her  a  newsy  little 
report  of  the  circumstances.  I  explained, 
as  careful  as  I  could,  that  her  opinions, 
wholesome  as  they  were  to  the  general 
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run  of  men,  had  a  blighting  influence  on 
Clarence's  peace  of  mind;  and  that  if 
she  saw  fit  to  moderate  them  when  he 
happened  to  be  around,  she  would  justify 
that  reputation  for  tact  and  judgment 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  her 
by  the  orange-growing  world.  She 
answered  that  I  was  a  fool. 

Now  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case  in  hand.  But  I  let  it  go,  partly 
because  it  was  true  (nly  worrying  over 
Chris  when  I  had  a  first-class  business 
to  attend  to  proved  that),  and  partly  be- 
cause there  was  a  little  throaty  wobble 
in  her  voice  as  she  said  it  which  showed 
pretty  plain  that  things  were  going  con- 
siderably much  as  I  wanted  them  to  on 
the  inside.  Her  eyes  got  bluer  than 
usual,  too.  I'd  never  seen  them  that 
way  before  except  on  the  day  I  men- 
tioned my  devotion  to  Mother.  But  I 
must  say,  though  not  much  given  to 
rhapsodies  on  female  beauty,  that  it  was 
decidedly  ornamental. 

What  I  said  to  Chris  that  night  ap- 
peared to  have  an  extraordinary  effect. 
It  may  seem  impossible  to  believe,  and 
so  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  prove  it ;  I 
merely  state  the  fact,  viz.,  that  Christine 
Ellis,  twenty-three  years  old,  and  appar- 
ently possessed  of  all  her  faculties, 
passed  over  nearly  every  eligible  busi- 
ness man  in  San  Lorenzo  County  and 
then  allowed  her  mind  to  get  into  a  bad 
way  over  a  boy  who  couldn't  do  a  day's 
work  I    Which  was  just  like  a  woman. 

I,  personally,  seemed  to  have  a  good 
deal  more  to  do  with  it  than  was  at  all 
necessary.  And  it  came  particularly  my 
way  to  see  into  the  dismalness  of  it  all. 
Clarence  apparently  kept  tight  hold  of 
those  bright  ideas  that  Chris  had  enter- 
tained the  tourist  with,  and  when  he  was 
alone  I  s'pose  he  brooded  on  them.  I 
saw  him  once  watching  some  half-breeds 
set  up  a  wheel  in  the  irrigation  ditch 
down  at  Las  Cruces.  Now,  setting  up 
a  water-wheel  is  not  what  you'd  call  a 
romantic  incident,  and  there  is  very  lit- 
tle glory  in  a  half-breed.  And  yet  to 
Clarence,  with  Chris's  Labor  Day  ora- 
tion written  all  over  the  inside  of  him, 
there,  in  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  was  all  the 
romance  and  all  the  glory,  and  he  was 
eternally  out  of  it.  And  this  didn't 
happen  once  only.     It  happened  twenty 


times.  He  was  forever  watching  men 
doing  something.  And  the  look  in  his 
eyes  always  meant  the  same  thing.  Chris 
had  a  terrible  way — as  much  as  anybody 
ever  did,  I  guess — of  making  people 
care  for  what  she  said.  And  it  may  be — 
though  you  can't  be  sure,  of  course — 
that  Clarence  had  had  that  notion  in  his 
head  all  along,  and  that  Chris's  remark 
just  spiked  it  down. 

Then  it  seemed  to  come  over  him  diat 
he'd  better  learn  to  ride.  He'd  been 
born  with  a  weak  foot,  and  they  had 
kept  him  out  of  the  saddle  all  his  life 
by  brute  force.  Now  he  said  it  couldn't 
do  him  any  harm.  Nothing  could  do 
him  any  harm.  He  was  going  to  learn 
if  he  died  doing  it. 

He  nearly  did  die.  He  came  near  it 
every  time  he  went  out  I  used  to  wish 
he  wouldn't  come  my  way.  He  was 
bad  enough  on  foot,  with  his  dead- 
looking  face  and  desperate  eyes;  but 
coming  along  oh  a  horse,  swaying  as  if 
he'd  drop,  he  looked  dead  and  buried. 
It  was  no  pleasant  sight,  for  a  man  going 
to  work,  to  see  such  a  specter.  And  if 
you  tried  to  help,  it  only  made  things 
worse.  Once  I  met  him  just  at  his  gate. 
As  I  came  up  his  face  changed — I  don't 
know  any  way  of  saying  how  it  changed 
— and  he  swayed,  and  crumpled  up  in 
my  arms.  I  carried  him  into  the  house, 
and  never  said  anything  about  it  He 
never  said  anything  either.  But  when 
I  met  him  next  I  could  see  he  had 
chalked  the  thing  up  against  me  to  the 
day  of  judgment 

He  openly  avoided  Chris.  The  thing 
was  so  hopeless  that  that  was  the  best 
way,  I  suppose.  At  any  rate,  it  was  his 
way  of  looking  at  it  It  wasn't  hers, 
though.  She  had  always  been  an  in- 
dependent girl,  owing  to  her  relation 
with  the  fruit-growing  industry.  Hers 
was  the  only  house  in  town  you  couldn't 
smoke  in.  You  might  always  tell  when 
a  man  began  to  come  within  her  sphere 
of  influence  by  his  falling  away  in  the 
matter  of  cigarettes.  Toby  Granger,  the 
tobacconist,  got  real  hippy  about  it.  But 
though  her  declarations  of  independence 
were  almost  an  hourly  occurrence,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  she  began  to  run  after 
Clarence  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
been  scandalous  if  anybody  but  Chris 
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had  done  it  And  the  Mothers*  Club 
found  it  out  And  mentioned  it  At 
their  meetings  Chris's  latest  was  the 
golden  text;  and  the  central  thought 
was,  What  could  her  father  be  thinking 
of  ?  But  old  Ellis  wasn't  worrying  about 
Chris.  A  man  who  raises  oranges  for  a 
living  always  has  troubles  enough  of  his 
own. 

One  of  Chris's  methods  was  to  go  to 
town  by  Valerio  Street  This  was  not 
the  shortest  way  for  her,  but  it  was  the 
shortest  way  for  Clarence,  and  he  com- 
monly took  it  when  Language  had  any 
errands  to  be  done — which  was  pretty 
often.  When  Chris  happened  to  meet 
Clarence  (this  was  pretty  often  too),  the 
errands  were  delayed  in  transmission, 
and  Clarence  spent  the  afternoon  under 
a  tea-tent  on  Ellis's  front  lawn.  I  hap- 
pened by  there  one  day  when  they  were 
standing  at  the  gate  saying  good-by  (or 
whatever  it  is  you  do  say  on  such  occa- 
sions). It  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
trying  to  get  it  said  for  some  time.  And 
just  as  I  came  up— of  course  they  had  no 
eyes  for  me — ^she  laughed  at  him  (a  par- 
ticular little  laugh  of  her  own — it  was 
worth  a  day's  work  to  hear)  and  said,  in 
a  kind  of  surprised  way,  "Clarence, 
anybody 'd  think  you  were  a  tourist" 

Now,  of  course  I  don't  need  to  be 
told  that  that's  a  pretty  hard  name  to 
call  any  one  by.  And  if  you  must  use 
it,  it's  well  to  be  prepared  for  accidents. 
But  Chris  didn't  mean  any  harm.  She 
was  only  referring  to  a  sprig  of  pepper- 
tree  that  some  child — the  little  Walton 
girl,  I  suppose — had  put  in  Clarence's 
buttonhole.  Making  a  walking  conserva- 
tory of  yourself  is,  next  to  stealing 
oranges,  a  tourist's  idea  of  Beulah  land. 

But  Clarence  didn't  take  it  right.  His 
back  was  to  me,  but  I  could  see  the 
fright  leap  up  into  Chris's  eyes,  and  I 
knew  how  the  boy's  face  looked.  He 
was  thinking  of  that  Denver  man,  of 
course,  and  what  she  had  said  to  him. 
And  the  pity  of  it  was,  you  couldn't 
explain  it,  no,  not  in  a  Bunker  Hill  ora- 
tion. I  felt  sorry  enough  for  poor  Chris 
that  night  It  seemed  a  pity  she  couldn't 
have  taken  Stortiiing,  after  all.  It  wasn't 
any  fault  of  his  that  his  hair  wouldn't 
grow. 

By  this  time  everybody  in  town  could 


see  that  his  trouble  over  Chris  was  mak- 
ing Clarence  worse.  People  began  to 
say  he  ought  to  get  away  for  a  while, 
and  at  last  even  Language  caught  the 
idea.  He  was  terribly  fond  of  Clarence, 
though  he  had  his  own  way  of  showing 
it.  And  one  day  late  in  March  I  hap- 
pened to  find  out  how  the  matter  stood 
between  them. 

I  had  stepped  over  to  their  packing- 
house to  see  what  results  they  were  get- 
ting from  a  new  patent  brush  they'd  just 
put  in.  I  didn't  see  anything  miraculous 
about  it  It  wasn't  any  more  rapid  and 
didn't  make  the  fruit  any  brighter  than 
the  old  kind.  While  I  was  making  up 
my  mind  I  heard  Language  and  Clarence 
coming  over  the  plank  from  a  fruit-car, 

"  Go  ?  Suffering  angels  1  Why  in  the 
name  of  seven  kinds  of  perdition  shouldnU 
you  go  ?"  It  was  Language,  of  course. 
"  You  haven't  got  a  scrap  of  reason.  All 
you've  said  is  just  so  much  simple,  sol- 
emn, sanctified  poppycock.  Don't  I 
know  the  brain-pan  of  my  own  son? 
You've  gone  and  got  it  into  your  dizzy 
little  head  that  you  don't  want  to  spend 
the  money."  His  indignation  spouted 
considerably  more — about  a  page,  I 
guess — but  all  the  plot  there  was  in  his 
remarks  ended  with  the  word  "  money." 

"  I  never  made  a  dollar  in  my  life," 
said  Clarence.  Then  Language  uncoiled 
his  whole  vocabulary.  I  never  heard 
such  eloquence.  It  rose  and  fell,  a  long 
joyous  riot  of  exasperated  affection.  I 
don't  suppose  the  parts  of  speech  ever 
got  quite  so  scrambled.  Even  for  Lan- 
guage it  was  a  great  performance. 

"  Who  ever  asked  you  to  ?"  was  what 
he  was  trying  to  say,  but  of  course  he 
gave  two  columns  to  it. 

Then  he  came  over  and  tried  it  on  me 
with  regard  to  the  fruit-brush  proposi- 
tion. But  though  I  couldn't  help  admir- 
ing his  talents,  I  was  no  more  spellbound 
than  Clarence  was. 

The  peculiarity  that  ended  the  whole 
matter,  finished  it  off  beautifully — 
though,  I  must  admit,  the  materials  for 
a  beautiful  settlement  were  not  espe- 
cially evident — was  a  peculiarity  of  tem- 
perament in  a  man  named  Skiddings 
who  lived  on  Valerio  Street  and  has 
nodiing  to  do  with  tliis  stor>\  His  sin- 
gularity lay  in  doing  always  what  he  was 
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told  not  to  do.  And  this  led  him  to 
buy  a  stallion  and  to  use  him  in  the 
saddle.  He  named  the  beast  the  Demon. 
What  he  had  against  demons  as  a  class 
I  don*t  know.  I  never  meet  Skiddings. 
I  knew  the  stallion,  though,  and  called 
him  by  his  name,  just  like  the  other 
men.  The  girls  called  him  "  Mr.  Skid- 
dings'  horse." 

On  Memorial  Day  Chris  got  up  a 
riding  party,  and  left  Skiddings  out. 
This  was  not  unusual.  Neither  was  it 
unusual  to  start  at  7  a.m.  In  an  orange 
country  Memorial  Day  is  generally  a 
warm  occasion.  And  it  had  come  to  Chris 
in  the  night  that  it  would  be  the  height 
of  a  good  thing  to  ride  a  side-saddle. 
I  don't  mean  that  Chris  was  usually 
foolish.  But  she  had  her  moments  just 
like  any  other  woman. 

Billy  Waters,  Ellis's  man,  put  the  thing 
on  Beetle's  back,  and  pulled  the  cinch 
till  the  poor  brute  could  just  breathe. 
Little  Abe  Shunts  was  going  by  at  the 
time,  and  Billy  (who  loved  Beetle  and 
was  the  only  man  in  town  who  wasn't 
afraid  of  Chris)  called  out  to  him  to  ask 
at  the  druggist's  if  they  had  anything 
that  was  good  for  saddle-gall.  Chris 
understood,  and  gave  Billy  a  look  that 
was  worse,  on  the  whole,  than  anything 
Language  Harriman  ever  said. 

We  had  a  good  course  laid  out — up 
Nevada  Avenue  to  Las  Cruces,  then 
across  through  Pecos  Arroyo  to  Big 
Spring,  and  so  home — a  nice  little  tri- 
angle of  twenty  miles  through  a  gale  of 
roses  and  orange  flowers  till  you  could 
hardly  breathe.  We  took  it  easy  on 
account  of  the  heat,  and  everybody — 
there  were  twelve  of  us — seemed  to  be 
enjoying  it  except  Chris.  She  never 
enjoyed  anything  in  those  days  where 
Clarence  Harriman  had  to  be  left  out. 
My  private  opinion  is  that  ail  her  non- 
sense about  the  saddle  was  due  indi- 
rectly to  him.  A  person  is  very  liable 
to  be  erratic  when  much  given  to  think- 
ing of  somebody  else.  I  had  found  it 
so  myself. 

We  were  all  loping  easily  down  Valerio 
Street  on  the  home-stretch,  rather  quiet, 
under  a  sun  that  was  getting  warmer 
every  minute,  Chris  and  I  in  the  lead, 
when  it  came  over  Beetle's  mind  that 
the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  bolt  for 


home — which  he  accordingly  did.  There 
was  nothing  serious  in  this.  Beetle 
was  a  kind  horse  with  a  good  conscience 
and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  behave  to  a 
lady.  But  just  as  I  heard  Chris  call 
out  something — I  suppose  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  alright,  and  we  needn't 
worry — I  saw  something  that  put  a  cold 
chill  all  through  my  insides.  Chris's 
saddle — Heaven's  curse  be  on  the  fool 
who  invented  it  1 — ^was  beginning  to  turn. 
There  was  no  horse  in  the  crowd  that 
could  pass  Beetle  running  in  that  mood. 
In  ten  minutes  Chris  would  be  dragging 
in  the  road. 

I  had  the  best  horse  there  was,  and 
by  using  my  spurs — poor  Tim,  he  hardly 
knew  what  it  meant  when  he  felt  their 
sting  in  his  side — I  could  at  least  keep 
Chris  in  sight.  I  saw  the  saddle  slip 
and  slip.  As  we  approached  Skiddings's 
I  saw  the  Demon  hitched  out  in  front — 
with  a  chain.  Nothing  but  metal  would 
stand  that  brute's  teeth.  Then  sud- 
denly, as  we  shot  by,  it  came  over  me — 
and  seemed  somehow  perfectly  natural, 
too — that  Clarence  was  there  unhooking 
the  Demon's  chain.  And  a  moment 
later,  in  a  whirl  of  dust,  the  brute  went 
by  me  like  a  bullet,  with  the  worst  horse- 
man in  Rosalia  on  his  back. 

There  is  something  in  the  madness  of 
a  bad  horse  that  goes  past  any  other 
kind  of  fury  in  the  world  below.  And 
yet  even  the  Demon  himself  could  never 
have  caught  Beetle  running  full  tilt 
against  the  curb.  But  just  then  things 
began  to  happen  in  Beetle's  mouth. 
Chris  was  a  girl  who  could  make  it  a 
grim  proposition  for  any  horse  that 
chose  to  take  her  home  against  her  will. 
And  just  as  Clarence  came  along,  sway- 
ing and  tottering  with  no  more  grip  on 
the  beast  he  rode  than  if  he  had  been 
traveling  on  a  cyclone.  Beetle  began  to 
slow  up. 

Then  the  queer  thing  happened — the 
beautiful  thing  if  you  like  that  word 
better  than  another.  Clarence's  arm 
was  out  to  catch  Chris  as  he  passed. 
But  just  as  the  moment  came  he  drew  it 
suddenly  in  again.  It  had  struck  him, 
just  at  the  instant  it  struck  me,  that,  if 
he  caught  her,  both  were  doomed.  If 
he  had  so  much  as  touched  her  dress  it 
would  have  been  to  save  himself.     And 
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so  he  shot  past  with  nothing  to  expect 
but  the  immediate  inevitable  end. 

But  Chris  didn't  look  at  it  that  way. 
The  next  moment  she  had  grasped  the 
cinch  on  Beetle's  right  side  and  flung 
her  weight  instantly  on  the  stirrup.  The 
result  was  almost  disastrous.  The  sad- 
dle slipped  down  so  suddenly  that  Chris 
seemed  for  a  moment  all  in  the  dirt,  and 
the  poor  brute,  still  going  a  good  clip, 
lurched  horribly.  But  Chris  pulled  her- 
self up  and  forward,  using  Beetle's  mane 
to  hang  on  by,  and,  when  she  had  got 
safely  astride  his  withers,  gave  him  such 
a  crack  with  the  whip  as  he  had  never 
felt  since  the  day  he  was  foaled. 

That  ride  was  the  worst  that  ever 
Rosalia  knew.  I've  never  had  a  night- 
mare since,  though  it  happened  years 
ago,  that  wasn't  just  that  trip  over 
again — Clarence  thundering  ahead  and 
swaying  in  his  saddle  a  little  further 
every  rod  he  rode ;  Beetle  next,  clipping 
along  in  his  neat-footed  way,  and  gain- 
ing a  bit  with  every  step ;  and  myself 
pricking  poor  Tim,  in  the  rear,  with  no 
purpose  that  I  can  discover,  except  to 
find  out  what  it's  like  to  see  a  man  killed. 

I  don't  know  that  Chris  had  any  rea- 
sonable purpose  either.  I  suppose  she 
had  a  general  idea  that  it  was  her  busi- 
ness to  be  around  when  Clarence  was  in 
trouble.  She  had  a  strong  arm  and 
knew  how  to  sit  a  horse  ;  but  riding  as 
she  was,  without  stirrups,  she  never  could 
have  held  up  a  man's  weight,  even 
though  it  was  a  man  pared  down  by 
sickness  as  Clarence  was. 

Like  a  triple  chain-shot,  if  there  is 
such  a  thing,  we  galloped  through  the 
town  and  out  on  the  other  side.  I  could 
see  the  white  stems  of  the  Santa  Lucia 
ranch  far  ahead  through  the  dust.  As 
we  approached,  it  dawned  on  me,  with- 
out any  particular  connection,  that  Skid- 
dings  had  owned  Sahta  Lucia  before  he 
moved  into  town.  The  Demon  had 
remembered  it,  too,  with  connections,  as 
it  happened.  For  when  he  reached  the 
drive  he  turned  suddenly  in  without  a 
halt,  and  whirled  Clarence  off  like  a 
stone  from  a  sling.  Even  through  the 
dust  I  could  see  the  boy's  limp  body  rise 
into  the  air  and  then  fall  out  of  sight 
among  the  roses. 

Chris  and  I  reached  the  spot  almost 


at  the  same  moment.  She  had  stopped 
Beetle  in  a  hundred  yards — I  never  even 
tried  to  make  out  how  she  did  it — and 
then  trotted  him  quietly  back  while  I 
was  getting  what  was  left  of  Clarence  out 
of  the  bramble. 

The  man  who  had  bought  Santa  Lucia 
luckily  owned  a  detachable  door  and  a 
telephone,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  had 
made  use  of  both ;  though,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  thought  ten  hours  would  be 
quick  enough  for  anything  we  could  do 
for  Clarence. 

Pretty  soon  our  work  with  the  tele- 
phone began  to  have  some  effect.  Three 
surgeons  came,  and  decided  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  immediately  in  a 
scientific  way.  And  a  young  woman  in 
a  gray  uniform,  rather  good-looking,  but 
with  a  very  icy  personality,  came  with 
the  doctors.  Then  old  Ellis  appeared, 
and  added  considerable  to  his  age  trying 
to  get  Chris  to  go  home  with  him.  But 
Chris  brushed  him  off — ^very  kind  but 
very  firm  her  M^ay  was — and  he  gave  it 
up.  That  day  was  a  lesson  to  him. 
He  never  tried  to  play  the  disobedient 
parent  again. 

Clarence  was  in  the  front  room 
upstairs,  and  the  icy  young  woman  was 
getting  him  ready  for  what  was  to  hap- 
pen. I  was  below,  and  the  three  med- 
ical men  were  having  a  scientific  set-to 
on  the  stairs.  Two,  it  seemed,  were  for 
ether,  and  the  third  for  chloroform. 
And  the  minority  won. 

"  Very  well,"  said  one  of  the  others, 
rather  peevish,  "  if  you  want  to  bury  him, 
go  ahead." 

"  I  guess  there'll  be  plenty  of  time  to 
talk  about  bur>'ing  him,"  said  the  minor- 
ity, very  stem,  "  when  he's  dead." 

I  liked  to  hear  that.  It  seemed  rather 
cheerful  to  think  there  was  a  man  on  the 
premises. 

I  sat  around  and  waited  while  they  did 
it.  I  hadn't  any  hope  naturally.  A  man 
who  can  just  walk  is  not  likely  to  be 
helped  much  by  being  thrown  off  a  horse. 
The  reason  I  stayed  was  that  there 
wasn't  anything  else  to  do.  The  man 
who  invented  holidays  would  have  had 
a  disagreeable  half-hour  if  he  had  hap- 
pened into  Santa  Lucia  that  morning. 

Chris,  meanwhile,  was  upstairs,  and, 
judging  by  the  sounds,  was  giving  several 
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kinds  (i  trouble  to  everybody  she  could 
get  hold  of.  Two  men  had  been  called 
in  from  the  ranch  and  turned  over  to 
Chris  with,  instructions  to  keep  her  out 
of  the  operating-room.  And  unless  my 
ears  are  guilty  of  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
report,  she  wasn't  letting  those  two  men 
suffer  much  from  ennui. 

After  a  while,  an  hour  perhaps,  though 
it  seemed  very  much  more  to  me  and  to 
Chris,  and  especially  to  the  two  men, 
the  sounds  from  upstairs  seemed  to 
change. 

A  door  opened.  Then  came  a  woman's 
cry — it  must  have  been  Chris,  though  it 
didn't  sound  like  her  at  all.  And  some- 
body, one  of  the  body-guard,  I  suppose, 
swore  softly.  Then  one  of  the  surgeons 
came  down,  and  the  moment  he  spoke  I 
knew  he  was  the  minority. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  he  asked, 
rather  blunt. 

"  Nothing  in  particular,"  I  said.  "  I 
chanced  to  be  around  when  it  happened, 
and  I  know  both  of  'em."  . 

"  Both  ?"  He  didn't  say  the  whole 
word,  though.  He  just  got  to  the  middle 
and  smiled.  He  was  a  knowing  man, 
that  doctor.  I  should  like  to  have  had 
him  in  our  packing-house. 

I  spoke  further.  "  The  ice-maiden  in 
the  gray  frock  told  me  a  while  ago  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  laparotomy.  If 
you  can  give  me  something  in  American 
I  shall  be  obliged."     The  doctor  smiled 


and  explained.  A  laparotomy,  it  seems 
(he  even  spelled  it  out  for  me),  is  an  affair 
in  which  a  surgeon  goes  to  great  lengths 
in  a  scientific  way.  In  the  present  case 
they  appeared  to  have  gone  the  same  way 
as  the  Los  Angeles  people — falling  off 
anything  being  scientifically  the  same, 
evidently,  whether  it's  a  horse  or  a  fruit- 
car — and  had  found  a  sponge  which  the 
Los  Angeles  people  had  mislaid  some- 
where inside  of  Clarence.  I  couldn't 
quite  get  the  joy  of  this  discovery  through 
me  at  first.  But  when  the  doctor  men- 
tioned that  this  had  been  the  trouble  with 
Clarence  all  along,  my  eyes  b^^an  to 
stand  out  at  the  proper  angle. 

"  So  it  was  the  sponge  that  done  it  1" 
I  said. 

My  grammar  seemed  to  make  the  doc- 
tor rather  anxious,  but  he  held  steady. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  very  brave  and  quiet, 
"  it  was  the  sponge  that  done  it."  (I 
always  liked  that  doctor.) 

Afterward  we  had  a  long  parley,  and  I 
wished  more  than  ever  that  I  could  get 
him  interested  in  the  fruit  business. 
Finally  we  had  our  last  little  say. 

"In  three  months  he'll  be  doing  a 
man's  work  packing  oranges,"  was  what 
the  doctor  said. 

"In  three  months  hell  be  thinking 
more  about  orange  flowers  than  oranges," 
was  what  I  said. 

And  I've  always  been  sorry  we  didn't 
bet  on  it. 


THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  CHURCH 

OF  ROME' 


THIS  is  a  kind  of  work  of  which 
we  have  too  few  in  America.  It 
is  prepared  by  a  scholar  for 
scholars.  It  takes  rank  with  such  works 
as  Henry  Charles  Lea's  volumes  on 
"  The  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
"  The  Inquisition  of  Spain,"  and  "  Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy."  We  predict  that  it  will 
be  an  authority  on  this  subject  for 
American  and  English  readers.  It  is 
unmistakably  the  result  of  very  pains- 
taking and  elaborate  study,  not  merely 

*  The  Censorship  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  Its 
Influence  upon  the  Production  and  the  Distribution 
of  Literature.  By  George  Haven  Putnam,  Litt.D. 
2  vols.    f2.50,net,pervol.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  N.Y. 


of  the  subject  in  general,  but  of  the  spe- 
cific Indexes,  issued  at  different  times, 
of  prohibited  books.  The  method  of  ar- 
rangement has  led  the  author  into  some 
repetitions,  and  for  general  use  the  book 
might  be  improved  by  some  condensa- 
tion. We  wish,  indeed,  that  he  had 
pursued  a  different  method  altogether — 
had  published  one  volume  in  which  he 
had  dealt  with  censorship  in  general 
with  specific  illustrations,  and  had  put 
the  more  specific  information  as  to  spe- 
cial Indexes  into  the  second  volume,  in 
which  case  the  first  volume  would  have 
had  much  larger  reading  by  the  general 
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public.  But  perhaps  this  is  only  to  say 
that  we  wish  that  Mr.  Putnam  had  made 
a  book,  not  merely  for  scholars,  but 
also  for  the  unscholarly  reader.  This 
is  not,  however,  what  he  has  attempted 
to  do. 

As  reading  Dr.  Lea's  book  on  "  The 
Inquisition  of  Spain  "  makes  it  clear  to 
the  twentieth -century  reader  why  it  is 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  lays  such 
emphasis  on  certain  legal  principles  for 
the  protection  of  the  innocent  against 
an  unjust  government,  so  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Putnam's  book  on  "  The  Censorship 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  "  makes  it  clear 
why  it  is  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  people 
are  so  resolute  in  defending  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  so  extravagantly  pa- 
tient with  its  license.  We  have  been 
taught  by  the  history  of  the  past  how 
perilous  it  is  to  allow  any  censor  to 
determine  beforehand  what  ought  to  be 
printed.  We  have  not  yet  learned  how 
important  it  is  to  hold  the  editor  and 
publisher  responsible  for  what  they  print 
after  it  has  been  printed.  The  censor- 
ship of  the  press  did  not  grow  out  of  a 
centralized  authority  in  Rome.  It  was 
at  first  local,  and  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively ecclesiastical.  It  followed  the 
discovery  of  the  printing-press,  and  was 
due  to  a  real  anxiety  on  the  part  of  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  lest 
teachings  destructive  of  religion  or  mo- 
rality or  inimical  to  the  interest  of  the 
State  should  be  given  to  the  public.  It 
was  based  on  the  paternal  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, on  the  idea  that  the  great  mass 
of  men  and  women  were  children,  and 
that  the  authorities,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, had  a  duty  to  protect  them  from 
pernicious  literature,  much  as  now  we 
hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  civil  author- 
ities to  protect  the  people  from  adulter- 
ated food  and  unsanitary  conditions. 
This  opinion,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
was  entertained  by  the  people  as  well  as 
by  the  authorities.  "  If,"  says  Mr.  Put- 
nam, "  the  literary  productions  of  Spain 
were  restricted  and  hampered  to  the 
point  of  crushing  out  altogether  ...  it 
was  because  the  people  of  Spain  had 
decided  for  themselves  that  such  meth- 
ods were  necessary  for  their  spiritual 
safety."  This  was  equally  the  case  in 
France,  where  the  Gallic  Church  exer- 


cised the  censorship  at  first  in  complete 
independence  of  Rome.  This  censor- 
ship was  by  no  means  confined  to  ^he 
Roman  Catholic  Church  or  to  the  states 
controlled  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  was  maintained  in  Protest- 
ant countries  and  by  Protestant  churches. 
If  it  was  less  efficiently  maintained,  this 
was  only  because  the  churches  were 
themselves  less  efficient  "There  can, 
of  course^"  says  Mr.  Putnam,  "be  no 
question  that  from  the  outset  the  leaders 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  believed 
as  thoroughly  in  the  necessity  and  in  the 
rightfulness  of  the  censorship  of  litera- 
ture as  did  the  ecclesiastics  of  Rome 
and  of  Spain.  The  duty  of  protecting 
the  minds  of  the  faithful  against  the 
insidious  and  wrong  doctrine  was  just 
as  clear  to  Calvin,  to  Zwingli,  and  to 
Luther  as  it  was  to  Loyola  or  to  Brasi- 
chelli."  The  argument  for  such  censor- 
ship was  not,  however,  always  based  on 
a  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  It  was  claimed  by  at  least  one 
defender  that  this  sacred  office  of  the 
Inquisition  originated  in  Paradise,  and 
that  its  record  can  be  traced  through 
the  succeeding  ages  of  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian history.  It  was  thus  based,  it  will 
be  seen,  on  a  quasi-doctrine  of  apostolic 
succession.  The  censorship  extended  to 
matters  scientific  as  well  as  to  matters 
political  and  religious.  Indeed,  in  the 
Middle  Ages  no  such  sharp  distinction 
was  drawn  as  is  now  recognized  between 
the  scientific  and  the  religious.  The 
publication  of  the  Copemican  theory  of 
astronomy  was  prohibited,  and  although 
after  a  time  this  prohibition  became  a 
dead  letter,  "  it  was  not  until  September, 
1822,  that  the  Inquisition  gave  formal 
permission  for  the  printing  in  Rome  of 
books  maintaining  the  theory  of  the 
earth  moving  about  the  sun,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  accepted  views  of  modem 
astronomy." 

The  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  few 
educated,  cultivated,  and  moral  leaders 
to  determine  what  the  many  ignorant, 
neglected,  and  superstitious  may  read 
has  much  in  theory  to  commend  it.  The 
fundamental  objection  to  it  is  that  it  has 
never  worked  well.  It  led  to  the  sup- 
pression of  great  works  of  imagination, 
records  of  scientific  discovery,  books  of 
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impartial  history,  as  well  as  of  inde- 
pendent treatises  in  philosophy  and 
theology.  It  repressed  and  stifled  the 
natural  and  vigorous  development  of  the 
intellectual  and  literary  powers  in  the 
community.  The  intellectual  paralysis 
produced  was  just  in  the  ratio  in  which 
the  censorship  was  applied.  It  checked 
the  effect  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
production  and  circulation  of  the  great 
classics  of  antiquity,  for  the  classical 
writers  were  pagans,  and  the  study  of 
paganism  was  discouraged  by  the  moral 
masters  in  the  Church  as  likely  to  have 
a  worldly  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
faithful.  It  led,  in  many  cases,  to  such 
eliminations  and  interpolations  that  the 
author  of  the  book,  as  it  appeared,  was 
made  responsible  for  views  which  he  did 
not  hold  and  sometimes  for  views  directly 
contrary  to  those  which  he  held.  Per- 
haps more  potent  than  either  of  these 
effects  was  its  influence  in  deterring  inde- 
pendent thinkers  from  giving  expression 
to  their  thought,  and  encouraging  only 
those  who  repeated  the  doctrines  already 


accepted  by  the  traditionalists.  Even, 
therefore,  if  the  censorship  had  been 
exercised  by  men  of  the  highest  intelli- 
gence and  the  Jpreatest  independence, 
it  would  have  been  perilous.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  was  often  exercised  by  men 
who  had  neither  independence  nor  intel- 
ligence ;  who  were  either  ill  paid  or  not 
at  all  paid  for  their  work;  and  who 
found  it  easier  to  prohibit  the  publication 
of  any  book  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand than  to  take  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand it. 

We  commend  a  study  of  these  two 
volumes  to  any  man  who,  disgusted 
with  the  excessive  license  of  the  modern 
press,  is  inclined  to  re-establish  some 
form  of  censorship,  though,  as  we  have 
said,  they  furnish  no  reason  why,  after 
the  book  or  article  is  printed,  the  author 
and  publisher  should  not  be  held  to  a 
strict  accountability  for  any  injurious 
results  which  follow  from  the  publication 
if  it  violates  either  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  general  ethical  standards 
of  the  community. 


Comment  on  Current  Books 


mr   a  t.  A-         J  One    of    the   most    re- 
M.  Sabatter  and  ^  j  c         u  ^u-  i 

r^    J-     »  i-ut  spected  French  thmkers 

Cardwal  G.bbons  .^  ^     p^^,    gabatier,' 

the  ^rotesisLTit  pas/eur  of  Chantegrillet  and 
the  author  of  the  standard  biography  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi.  Of  that  volume  it  has 
been  said  that  no  Roman  Catholic  writer 
could  have  given  to  the  subject  more  real 
reverence,  atmosphere,  and  appreciation. 
Spending  part  of  every  year  in  Assisi,  M. 
Sabatier's  subsequent  publications  of  his 
Franciscan  studies  have  only  deepened  this 
impression.  It  has  made  many  friends  for 
him  among  Roman  Catholics,  one  of  them 
having  been  Pius  X.  himself,  who,  during 
the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  granted  him 
a  long  private  interview.  But  if  the  French 
situation  has  now  changed  the  Papal  atti- 
tude towards  the  French  critic,  the  attitude 
of  many  priests  has  not  been  so  changed. 
A  large  number  of  these,  after  hearing  M. 
Sabatier's  lecture  in  Rome,  in  which  he 
handled  the  French  situation  without  gloves, 
invited  him  to  a  further  friendly  conference 
over  a  cup  of  tea.  This  was  as  it  should  be. 
For  M.  Sabatier  stands  for  a  Protestantism 

>  Lettre  Quverte  kS.  E.  Le  Cardinal  Gibboiu.    Pir  Paul 
Sabatier.    Libraiiie  Fiachbacber,  Paris. 


as  liberal  in  its  way  as  is  the  Roman  Cathol- 
icism of  the  Abb^s  Loisy  and  Houtin.  When 
such  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  meet 
together,  a  distinct  step  is  always  taken 
towards  Church  unity.  Hence,  whatever 
M.  Sabatier  says  or  writes  concerning  pres- 
ent-day ecclesiastical  conditions  in  France, 
as  affected  by  the  State,  receives  considera- 
tion from  both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  In  the  recent  long  and  some- 
times sharp  discussions  concerning  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  now  law,  in  France,  no 
contribution  was  more  valuable,  both  as  to 
timeliness  and  as  a  book  of  reference,  than 
M.  Sabatier's  volume  translated  into  Eng- 
lish under  the  title  "  Disestablishment  in 
France."  From  the  publishers  of  all  M. 
Sabatier's  works,  the  Librairie  Fischbacher, 
Paris,  we  now  have  a  smaller  but  hardly 
less  remarkable  volume.  It  is  a  reply  to  the 
pronouncement  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  in 
January  publicly  criticising  the  new  law  in 
France,  pop  ularly  known  as  the  law  sepa- 
rating  Church  and  State.  According  to  the 
published  report,  his  Emmfence  charged  (I) 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  present  French  Gov- 
ernment were  inspired  by  hatred  of  religion  ; 
(2)  that  they  had  no  regard  for  Church  prop- 
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crty  rights ;  (3)  that  the  new  law  entirely 
ignored  the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  con- 
stitution and  laws ;  (4)  that  if  that  Church 
should  accept  the  Separation  Law,  she  must 
expect  to  disappear  because  of  the  law's 
natural  effect ;  (5)  that  if  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  France  were  of  no  more 
significance  than  in  America,  there  would 
not  be  such  an  uproar ;  finally,  (6)  that  he 
had  too  much  confidence  in  the  French 
nation  to  believe  that  it  would  not  rise 
against  those  Government  chiefs  who  were 
endeavoring  to  destroy  religion.  According 
to  M.  Sabatier,  to  prove  the  hatred  of  the 
Government  for  religion  there  were  only 
the  words  spoken  by  M.  Viviani,  a  Cabinet 
member;  the  immediate  adverse  comment 
on  these  words  in  France  showed  their 
extraordinary  character.  For,  as  the  Jesuit 
Father  Abt  declares,  those  who  would  de- 
stroy all  churches  and  all  religion  are  only 
an  infinitesimal  minority  in  France.  As  to 
Church  property,  M.  Sabatier  protests  that 
not  a  single  word  in  the  Concordat  (between 
France  and  the  Vatican,  in  force  for  a  cen- 
tury, but  now  abrogated)  shows  the  salaries 
paid  by  the  Government  to  the  clergy  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  compensation  in  return 
for  property  confiscated  during  the  French 
Revolution.  Moreover,  the  Pope  could  have 
prevented  the  return  of  the  property  to  the 
State  by  accepting  the  new  law,  as  a  major- 
ity of  the  bishops  wished  him  to  do.  While 
the  State  entered  into  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty which  belonged  to  it,  adds  M.  Sabatier, 
neither  have  churches  been  closed  nor 
seminary  teaching  stopped.  It  is  true  that 
strangers  arriving  in  France  are  often  sur- 
prised to  see  priests,  nuns,  and  monks  freely 
going  about  and  religious  services  tranquilly 
conducted  as  in  the  past.  As  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitutions  and  laws,  M.  Sabatier  in- 
forms us  that  the  new  law,  being  the  same 
for  aU  religions,  could  not  enter  into  the 
details  of  each  organization.  He  does  not, 
however,  cite  the  text  of  American  laws,  in 
their  more  distinct  and  detailed  recognition 
of  hierarchical  organizations,  as  pointed  out 
months  ago  both  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  and 
The  Outlook.  Article  IV.  of  the  French 
law  says  that  the  new  religious  associations 
must  conform  to  the  general  rules  of  the 
particular  form  of  religion  of  which  they 
propose  to  assume  the  practice.  Of  course, 
as  applied  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
this  implies  the  canonical  communion  of  a 
priest  with  the  bishop,  of  a  bishop  with  the 
Pope.  As  to  an  American's  pride  in  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  here,  one 
has  but  to  read  the  Pope's  bull  to  see  that 
he  absolutely  (**  Vehementer,"  says  M.  Sa- 
batier) condemns  such  separation.     If  the 


Holy  See  supports  it  in  America,  adds  the 
critic,  it  means  a  forced  and  provisory  toler- 
ance. Finally,  France  will  not  rise  against 
her  Government,  for  the  good  reason  that 
she  sees  in  it  an  emanation  of  her  will.  No 
coup  dUtat  is  necessary  simply  because  one 
man,  or  Viviani,  has  indulged  in  blasphemy. 
The  term  separation,  as  applied  to  the  pres- 
ent.conditions  in  France,  is  certainly  unfor- 
tunate in  one  respect  But  let  those  who 
deprecate  remember  that  a  birth  is  a  sepa- 
ration. That  is  what  is  taking  place  in 
France.    A  new  civilization  is  being  bom. 

The  Creed  qf     ^bout  oni-fif th  of  this  vol- 

,  ^      ume '   IS    occupied    by   an 

a  I^ayman  ,  .  .  ,      ^  ^.        ^  ^     ^ 

autobiography ;  the  rest  of 

it  is  composed  of  different  articles  and  ad- 
dresses produced  at  different  times  by  the 
author.  His  object,  both  in  the  autobiog- 
raphy and  in  the  articles,  is  to  commend  to 
the  readers  Positive  Religion,  "  wherein  I 
find,  as  my  life  closes  round  me  in  old  age, 
such  perfect  peace,  su  ch  joyful  anticipations 
of  a  life  to  come."  This  religion,  which  Mr. 
Harrison  desires  to  commend  to  his  readers, 
is  what  orthodox  beliefs  would  call  irreligion. 
For  the  service  of  God  he  substitutes  the 
service  of  man ;  for  the  spirit  of  God  the 
spirit  of  Humanity  ;  for  the  worship  of  God 
the  worship  of  Humanity  idealized.  He  sati- 
rizes rather  than  describes  orthodox  religion, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  satirization  is 
unintentional  and  unconscious ;  that  he  de- 
scribes orthodoxy  as  he  sees  it.  He  is  in- 
.  clined  to  assume,  as  most  critics  of  orthodoxy 
are,  that  those  who  profess  the  faith  of  the 
Church  do  not  really  entertain  it.  This 
assumption  is  based  partly  on  his  conviction 
that  no  intelligent  person  can  really  enter- 
tain the  faith  of  the  Church,  partly  on  his 
understanding  of  what  some  of  his  orthodox 
friends  have  said  to  him  respecting  their 
doubts,  their  difiiculties,  or  their  disbeliefs. 
He  is  quite  sure  that  orthodox  faith  is  losing 
its  power,  and  that  the  hope  of  the  future  for 
humanity  is  the  substitution  of  his  Positive 
faith  for  faith  in  Christianity.  In  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  conviction  he  is  quite  as  dog- 
matic as  the  dogmatists  whom  he  criticises. 
"  The  Supreme  Power  on  this  petty  earth 
can  be  nothing  else  but  the  Humanity  "which, 
ever  since  fifty  thousand — it  may  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years — has  slowly 
but  inevitably  conquered  for  itself  the  pre- 
dominance of  all  living  things  on  this  earth, 
and  the  mastery  of  its  material  resources." 
We  can  see  no  sign  that  this  Positive  relig- 
ion, this  worship  of  Humanity,  is  having  any 
tendency  whatever  to  take  the  place  of  the 
service  and  worship  of  a  Personal  God.   The 

>  The  Creed  of  a  Laviiian.    By  Frederic  Harrison.   The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,    $1.75.  net. 
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Christian  churches  in  London  are  said  not 
to  be  very  well  filled,  but  it  is  also  said  that 
an  American  humorist,  who  went  from  mo- 
tives of  curiosity  to  the  Positivist  chapel  in 
London,  when  asked  what  he  found  there, 
replied,  "  Three  persons  and  no  God  I"  We 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
that  religion  is  sure  to  end  in  vague  senti- 
mentality "  unless  it  has  an  object  of  devo- 
tion, distinctly  grasped  by  the  intellect  and 
able  to  kindle  ardent  emotions."  But  we 
also  think  that  the  history  of  the  world  shows 
very  clearly  that  such  an  object  is  furnished 
by  Jesus  Christ  more  clearly  and  more  fully 
than  by  any  other  object  of  faith  which  has 
ever  been  suggested,  and  that  this  ".  realized 
Ideal,"  to  quote  Dr.  Martineau,  is  far  better 
able  to  kindle  ardent  emotions  than  either  an 
impersonal  Great  First  Cause  on  the  one 
hand,  or  Mr.  Harrison's  idealized  Spirit  of 
Humanity  on  the  other.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, know  of  any  book  which  will  give  to 
the  curious  and  interested  reader  so  good  an 
interpretation  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
as  this  volume  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's. 

MaPellan    ^^  narrating  the  careers  of  the 
*  early  explorers  of  the  Western 

Hemisphere,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ober  has 
certainly  a  sympathetic  task  in  describing 
the  life  of  Ferdinand  Magellan.*  It  would 
seem  as  if  Magellan  was  the  first  real "  globe- 
trotter." He  had  adventures  in  Morocco 
and  in  the  East  Indies,  but  it  was  in  connec- 
tion with  his  Patagonian  adventures  that  his 
name  is  best  known.  He  then  found  the 
"  Straits  of  Magellan,"  and,  sailing  around 
South  America,  ventured  across  the  Pacific, 
discovering  Guam  and  the  Philippines.  One 
ship  of  his  little  fleet  returned  to  Europe, 
thus  succeeding  in  circumnavigating  the 
globe.  Mr.  Ober's  volume  is  not  the  least 
interesting  of  an  interesting  series. 

Venice  and     ^^^  *^    ^^^  ^^^  *^  associate 
„  ..  .  Venice  so  much  with  religious 

^  as  with  secular  observances. 

Hence,  such  a  book  as  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Robertson's  •  is  pertinent.  The  volume,  we 
judge,  comprises  a  selection  from  his  Sunday 
afternoon  discourses  in  Venice.  They  must 
have  been  impressive  discourses,  the  auditor 
sitting  by  the  open  window  and  listening  as 
well  to  the  ripple  of  the  water  below.  But 
he  who  reads  these  chapters  should  have  no 
difliculty  in  conjuring  up  pictures  of  the 
Bride  of  the  Sea,  and  no  conventional  pic- 
tures either.  Indeed,  the  author  may  do  as 
much  to  give  new  notions  about  Venice  as 

*  Ferdinaod  Magellan.  By  Frederidc  A.  Ober.  (Heroes 
of  Amencan  History.)  Harper  &  Brokers,  New  York.  $1, 
net. 

s  Venetian)  Disooones.  By  Alexander  Robertson.  D.D. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.   $3,  net. 


he  did  some  years  ago  in  another  volume 
which  affords  us  opportunity  for  greater 
appreciation  of  the  Venetian  hinterland— 
the  Dolomites. 

The  Mayflower  ^  ^^^^  ^f  uncommon  inter- 
^  est   and    historical  value,' 

drawn  "  chiefly  from  original  sources,"  here 
appears  in  a  second  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  With  the  general  outiines  of  that 
great  and  epoch-making  adventure  very 
many  are  familiar,  but  the  picturesque  de- 
tails who  knows,  unless  he  has  found  them 
here? — such  matters  as  the  quarters,  food, 
and  cooking  provided  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty  people  on  that  tiny  craft  of  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  tons.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  women  had  what  are  now 
called  staterooms;  wonderful  that  in  her 
hold  were  ten  cannon  of  three  tons  aggre- 
gate weight.  Dr.  Ames  seems  to  have 
omitted  no  minutiae  that  one  would  like  to 
know  about  the  ship,  her  company,  and  her 
cargo.  Her  "  Log  "  is  given  in  "  The  Jour- 
nal "  of  events  from  July  15,  1620,  to  April  5, 
1621,  when  she  sailed  homeward,  arriving 
May  6.  This  is  the  "  old  style "  dating. 
The  reformed  calendar,  "  new  style,"  makes 
each  date  ten  days  later.  The  volume  is 
enriched  with  maps  and  illustrations,  and  its 
sumptuous  form  beflts  its  intrinsic  merit,  as 
the  most  complete  and  reliable  account  of  an 
ever-memorable  undertaking. 

N  'Pat'  p  The  question  is  often  asked  no  w- 
^  A  •  adays.  Just  what  has  been  done 
toward  attaining  the  art  of  navi- 
gating the  air?  We  all  know  that  Santos- 
Dumont,  the  Wright  brothers.  Professor 
Langley,  Mr.  Maxim,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  and  others  have  worked  in  two  entirely 
different  directions — some  experimenting 
with  aeroplanes  and  trying  in  a  measure  to 
combine  the  principles  of  the  kite  and  of  the 
bird;  others  trying  to  find  a  motor  light 
enough,  strong  enough,  and  powerful  enough 
to  propel  a  gas-filled  balloon,  usually  semi- 
cigar-shaped,  agUinst  the  wind.  The  belief 
seems  to  be  very  general  that  the  Wrights, 
of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  have,  in  actual  attainment, 
gone  beyond  any  others.  Just  what  they 
have  done  is  not  positively  known,  as  they 
are  keeping  their  own  secrets  until  they  have 
made  such  arrangements  with  capitalists  as 
seem  right  to  them.  It  is  alleged  on  pretty 
good  evidence,  however,  that  in  1905  the 
machine  then  operated  by  the  Wrights  made 
forty-nine  flights  with  very  few  accidents, 
and  that  these  flights  extended  in  some 
cases  to  nearly  twenty-five  miles,  while  as  to 
steering  control  the  results  were  almost  per- 
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feet.  The  present  volume  *  contains,  in  over 
twenty  chapters  by  noted  aeronauts,  practical 
and  clear  accounts  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  many  experimenters  with  kite-sus- 
tained aeroplanes,  motor-driven  balloons,  and 
other  dirigible  air-ships.  The  authors  are 
Dr.  Bell,  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering,  the 
Wright  brothers,  Professor  David  Todd, 
Dr.  A.  F.  Zahm,  and  others.  There  are 
abundant  illustrations  and  diagrams. 

--,  -  The  author  of  this  vol- 

Memones  of  r  •   •  a 

Of  ^u  nt.      t  tmie    of   reminiscence* 

Plym^th  Church  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^j 

Plymouth  Church  since  1850.  He  recalls 
many  incidents  that  were  of  National  im- 
portance, and  relates  vividly  personal  inci- 
dents connected  with  Mr.  Beecher,  with  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  and  with  the  services, 
development,  and  life  of  the  church  itself. 
He  closes  this  little  volume  by  saying  that 
"  however  much  the  centers  of  population 
may  change,  the  needs  of  men  never  change, 
and  even  if  other  churches  should  follow 
their  constituencies  to  other  sections,  Plym- 
outh will  remain,  a  living  monument  to  the 
truth  and  the  life  that  has  been  from  its 
origin  its  power." 

77ie  Brtnmings  The  ideal  poet  is  a  prophet. 
^  inspired  by  God  to  pro- 
claim absolute  and  eternal  truth  in  the  midst 
of  the  changing  and  passing.  So  avers 
Signor  Antonio  Fogazzaro  in  his  preface  to 
the  latest  book  on  the  Brownings.'  To  many 
Italians, he  adds,  Mrs.  Browning's  ideal  may 
seem  too  mystic,  too  high  to  others  who  can- 
not or  will  not  attain  it.  But  he  would  have 
more  of  it  in  Italy,  and  he  appeals  in  its 
behalf  to  his  countrymen  and  women  in 
the  glowing,  finished  phrase  which  one  has 
a  right  to  expect  from  the  author  of  "  II 
Santo."  For  Robert  Browning,  Signor 
Fogazzaro  does  not  feel  the  same  attraction, 
though  thoroughly  admiring  and  appreci- 
ating the  poet's  recondite,  original  thought. 
Though  English  by  much  environment  of 
every  kind,  the  Brownings  ever  turned 
towards  Italy  with  passion.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  exceeded  by  any  Italian;  indeed, 
Robert  Browning  was  wont  to  say  that  the 
word  Italy  would  be  found  written  on  his 
heart.  From  Italy  the  lives  and  the  work  of 
both  man  and  wife  draw  their  choicest  in- 
spiration. It  is  specially  fitting,  therefore, 
that  Italians  should  celebrate  the  Brownings, 
as  does  Countess  Salazar  in  this  well-printed 
volume,  and  as  does  the  foremost  of  Italian 
novelists  in  the  preface  which  he  has  con- 


tributed to  his  friend's  biographical  and 
critical  study.  As  an  essayist  Countess 
Salazar  has  long  been  favorably  known. 
She  has  a  special  claim  on  America  because 
of  her  two  books  dealing  with  Emerson's 
life  and  works.  In  those  volumes  she  did 
much  to  make  Emerson  better  known  and 
appreciated  in  Italy.  By  her  latest  publica- 
tion she  will  do  the  same,  we  are  sure,  for  the 
Brownings.  She  writes  with  feminine  facility 
but  often  with  a  masculine  force,  and  carries 
her  reader  with  her  in  the  current  of  a  fine 
enthusiasm.  Only  very  rarely  do  her  judg- 
ments seem  questionable,  as,  for  instance, 
when  she  speaks  of  Whitman  in  the  same 
breath  with  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson. 
But  this  is  hypercriticism.  Her  interesting 
and  useful  book  should  be  translated  into 
English,  French,  and  German  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  do  not  read  I  talian. 
^  .  An  excellent  subject  for  that  type 
of  book  which  has  now  become 
very  popular,  in  which  the  emphasis  is  laid 
on  a  large  number  of  reproduced  paintings 
made  originally  for  the  book  in  question,  is 
certainly  to  be  found  in  Canada.  The  pres- 
ent volume  ■  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
this  class  we  have  seen.  The  paintings  here 
reproduced  in  excellent  color-printing  are  by 
T.  Mower  Martin,  R.C.A.,  and  the  descrip- 
tive text  is  written  by  Wilfred  Campbell, 
who  is  well  known  to  writers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Canada  border  as  a  poet,  an  enthusi- 
ast, a  patriot,  and  a  nature- lover.  Author 
and  painter  have  combined  happily  and  suc- 
cessfully in  presenting  Canadian'  life  and 
scenery  agreeably  and  with  abundant  and 
dependable  information. 

Rev.  Sabine  Baring-Gould 
has  a  long  list  of  books  to 
his  credit  Among  them  his  present  volume* 
is  likely  to  hold  prominent  place  both  because 
of  its  intrinsic  worth  and  because  tourists 
and  sojourners  have  long  needed  a  book  on 
the  Pyrenees  of  exactly  the  kind  now  sup- 
plied. It  will  not  be  Mr.  Baring-Gould's 
fault  if  an  exquisite  mountain  region  is  not 
better  known  and  appreciated. 


The  Pyrenees 


Christian 
Rome 


*  Navintinf  the  Air.      By  the  Aero  Club  of 
Double^y/I^  &  Co..  New  York.    SI  SO 


America. 

"»'Sut^VeanrwUh~PfyTOOiith  Church.'By  Stephen  M. 
Griswold.    The  F.H.  RevelT Company.  New  York.    $1. 

s  La  Vita  e  le  Qpere  di  Ro^)erto  ed  Eliaabetta  Barrett- 
Browninir.  Da  Fanny  Zaropinl-Salaiar.  Sodeta  Tipo- 
grafico-Eoitnce  Nazionale,  Roma. 


A  good  small  guide  to  Rome  has 
always  been  a  desideratum. 
The  latest  competitor  for  public 
favor  *  has  been  compiled  by  J.  VV.  and  A.  M. 
Cruickshank^  who  have  compiled  their  pages 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  the  late  Mr.  Grant  Allen  for  his  series  of 
historical  guide-books,  of  which  the  present 

'Canada.  Described  by  Wilfred  CamDbell.  LL.D. 
Painted  by  T.  Mower  Martin.  The  MacmiUan  Company, 
New  York.    |6,  net. 

3  A  Book  of  the  Pyrenees.  By  S.  Baring- Gould.  £.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    *l  50,  net.  • 

» Christian  Rome.  By  J.  W.  and  A.  M.  Cixickslank. 
(Grant  Allen's  Historical  Guides.)  The  A.  Wessels  Com- 
pany. New  York.    Sl.25.net. 
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volume  forms  a  part.  His  idea  was  to  con- 
centrate the  reader's  attention  only  on  what 
is  essential,  important,  and  typical.  Hence 
the  compilers  have  made  no  attempt  to  cata- 
logue every  church  and  work  of  art  con- 
nected with  Christian  Rome.  The  result  is 
an  admirably  practical  guide. 

Savonarola  was  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic in  doctrine.  But  he  was 
a  Protestant  in  his  warfare  against  the 
Papacy.  He  was  a  Puritan  in  his  reform  of 
public  morals.  He  was  a  democrat  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  poor.  So 
affirms  Savonarola's  latest  biographer,'  and 
so  we  may  affirm.  This  latest  biographer — 
President  Crawford,  of  Allegheny  College- 
writes  with  contagious  enthusiasm,  though 
his  style  seems  far  from  being  as  finished 
and  full  of  color  as  the  subject  demands. 
It  is  certainly  a  far  cry  from  Villari  to  Mr. 
Crawford.  But  it  is  wrong  to  judge  the 
latter's  matter  or  manner  by  the  standards 
applied  to  others ;  indeed,  he  distinctiy  dis- 
claims any  {pretense  to  a  comprehensive  bio- 
graphical study.  But  he  does  describe  with 
force  Savonarola  both  as  man  and  as  a 
prophet  of  righteousness.  His  book  will 
be  helpful  to  many. 

A  H'storv  ^^  wc^c<^™c  21  new  edition,*  pub- 
q/jI^*  lished  in  a  compact  volume  with 
•^  rounded  corners,  of  M.  Salomon 

Reinach's  "  Manual  of  the  History  of  Art 
throughout  the  Ages."  The  book  comprises 
the  lectures  delivered  by  M.  Reinach  at  the 
£cole  du  Louvre,  Paris.  The  text,  well 
translated,  has  been  expanded  and  brought 
Up  to  date,  and  is  provided  with  about  six 
hundred  illustrations.  The  bibliography  is 
especially  rich  and  ample. 

The  Eacorial  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  know,  the  Es- 
corial — that  great  Spanish 
royal  pajace,  monastery,  and  mausoleum  in 
one — has  not  yet  been  treated  in  exhaustive 
detail  in  any  English  work.  It  is  a  satisfac- 
tion, therefore,  to  find  one  of  the  volumes  de- 
voted to  it'  in  the  excellent  **  Spanish  Series," 
edited  by  Mr.  Albert  F.  Calvert.  The  book 
is  specisJly  noteworthy  becau.se  of  its  nearly 
three  hundred  illustrations,  which  have  been 
published  together,  and  form  the  second  half 
of  the  volume. 


1  Girolamo  Sayonarol 
&  Main*,  New  York. 

Simmoiuu.     (New 

S<m,  New  York. 

»The  EacoriaT 


By  WUliam  H.  Crawford.   Eaton 


iftlated    by    Florence 
.)     Charles  Scribner's 


_/ Albert  F.  Calvert.    John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York.   $iJS,net.    Pottage,  14c. 


Ed'  h  Ph  ^*  ^^^  hardly  be  said  that 
^  there  are  a  thousand  and  one 
associations  connecting  Edinburgh  with  the 
name  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  Even  with  this 
in  mind,  one  is  rather  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  and  readily  the  author  of  this  volume ' 
has  at  the  same  time  presented  a  carefully 
drawn  picture  of  Edinburgh  at  the  banning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  shown  us  the 
delightful  figure  of  the  great  romancer  in 
the  city's  streets,  courts,  and  houses.  The 
book  is  most  emphatically  readable  because 
of  its  many  personal  anecdotes  about  notables 
and  odd  characters,  and  while  the  stories 
about  Scott  himself  are  not,  as  a  rule,  new, 
they  are  grouped  in  a  new  way.  A  more 
enjoyable  book  of  literary  and  personal 
reminiscences  is  not  often  published  nowa- 
days. 

iw  A     rrr    j       This  is  an  interesting  book  • 

water  wonders  ,  -^  j     i    •  _ 

because  it  deals  m  a  very 

simple  and  entertaining  way  with  frost,  ice, 

snow,  dew,  aAd  running  water ;  and  because 

it   is  enriched  by  many   reproductions  of 

beautiful  photographs  of  crystals  taken  by 

Mr.  Bentley.     This  book  happily  combines 

adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  a 

graphic  and  entertaining  style. 

The  New  Testament    This  very  convenient 

Emphasi^d  *°?  ***??:.!  ^' 

'^  volume 'of  the  Amer- 

ican Standard  Edition  of  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  emphasizes  the 
words  of  Jesus  by  full-faced  type.  For  the 
untaught  reader  it  has  the  further  advantage 
of  indicating  the  correct  pronunciation  of  all 
proper  names. 

These  color-studies  of  many  fine 
species  of  lilies  and  orchids  arc 
notable  for  their  exquisite  tints 
and  faithful  reproduction  of  the  originals. 
The  book  *  is  not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
will  be  a  guide  to  those  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  floral  and  botanical  study, 
and  will  be  of  use  also  to  all  lovers  of  wild 
flowers.  The  flower  families  are  illustrated 
by  specimens  chosen  mainly  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rockies,  but  with  a  few 
also  from  Canada  and  California. 

1  Edinburgh  Under  Sir  Walter  Scott.    By  W.  T.  Fyfe. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Coj  New  York.    $3.  net. 

<  Water  Wonders  ^very  Child  Should  Know.    ByleraM. 
Thompson.   Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  fl.lO.B 

» The  New  Testament.    (Emphasized  E£tion.)    '"* 
Nelson  &  Sons,  New  York. 

*  Lilies  and  Orchids.    By  Rosina  C.  Boardman 
tnted.    Robert  Gner  Cooke,  New  York.    $230,  m 
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Letters  to   The  Outlook 


THE    TAXATION  CURE 

Your  comprehensive  editorial  in  a  recent 
issue  upon  the  State  Control  of  Public 
Utilities  affirms  that  the  Hughes  Bill  "is 
well  worthy  the  study  of  publicists,  editors, 
and  economists,"  and,  again,  that  "  to  put 
into  law  a  plan  for  State  control  of  all  public 
utilities  is. a  great  undertaking."  The  latter 
statement  appears  to  me  to  be  painfully  true, 
because,  like  the  President's  proposals  for 
arbitrary  limitation  of  fortunes  by  death 
rates,  or  an  arbitrary  fixing  of  railway  rates, 
such  a  plan  well-nigh  savors  of  the  impossi- 
ble, in  that,  instead  of  being  an  automatic 
regulation,  it  is  an  attempt  to  divide  between 
corporation  and  State  administrative  duties 
which  naturally  should  be  performed  by  one 
party,  either  the  corporation  or  the  State. 

The  conviction  appears  to  be  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground  that  one  of  two  things  must 
come ;  viz.,  either  public  utilities  must  be 
owned  by  the  State,  or  they  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  State.  It  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that  the  best  if  not  the  only  effective 
regulation  possible  is  through  the  agency  of 
taxation,  which  can  be  made  to  extract  from 
the  corporation  that  part  of  its  profits  direct- 
ly contributed  by  the  public,  leaving  all  its 
improvements,  in  other  words,  its  plant — the 
capital  devoted  to  its  industry — free  of  taxa- 
tion. The  astonishing  thing  is  that  econo- 
mists, legislators,  and  newspapers,  in  their 
opposition  to  ownership  of  certain  monopo- 
lies, do  not  suggest  and  discuss,  even  if  they 
are  not  ready  to  advocate,  the  compromise 
alternative  to  ownership.  How  else  can  the 
opposition  to  public  ownership  head  off  its 
coming  better  than  by  advocating  taxation 
in  its  stead  ?  and  why  not  be  as  persistent 
in  experiments  of  taxation  as  of  ownership, 
thus  contributing  to  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion—experimental test  and  demonstration — 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  ?  The  true  system 
when  found  will  be  the  one  which  bears  the 
supreme  test  of  furnishing  a  maximum  serv- 
ice at  a  minimum  cost. 

Public  ownership,  it  is  said,  may  be  all 
right  under  comparatively  pure  civic  condi- 
tions, but  it  is  not  safe  where  there  is  graft. 
Of  taxation  it  can  be  asserted  that  it  is  safe 
and  sane,  graft  or  no  graft.  The  essence  of 
any  graft  exterminator  must  reside  in  taxa- 
tion— the  taxation  of  special  privilege. 

For  one,  I  do  not  incline  to  ownership  of 
transportation ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  lo  be 
wise  enough  to  decide  between  the  two,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  me  immediately  necessary 
to  make  such  choice.     There  is  one  way 


easily  open  for  its  determination;  viz.,  the 
comparative  test  of  time.  That  tte  use  of 
taxation,  an  instrument  ready  made  and 
close  at  hand,  is  wise,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  legislative  regulation, 
being  uninformed  and  uninspired,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  arbitrary,  unaccommodating, 
undiscriminating.  Taxation  is  neither  of 
these,  but  is  elastic,  self-adjustive,  self-opera- 
tive, and  admittedly  corrective. 

Do  we  always  analyze  in  our  own  minds 
what  is  meant  by  public  utilities,  quasi-public 
corporations,  semi-public  functions?  We 
mean,  do  we  not,  that  a  part  is  public  busi- 
ness and  a  part  is  private  business ;  that  one 
part  represents  public  capital,  another  part 
represents  private  capital ;  one  part  is  public 
function,  one  part  is  individual  function ;  one 
part  is  franchise,  the  other  part  is  (equipment 
and  operation  ? 

If  these  constituent  parts  can  be  separated, 
why  not  treat  them'  separately  ?  Why,  in 
order  to  control  the  public  agency,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  assume  the  private  agency?  Why 
not,  through  taxation,  assume  gradually  the 
public's  right  to  the  franchise,  and  let  im- 
provement and  operation  remain  in  private 
hands  ?  If  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  wise  to 
take  over  both,  why  not  take  the  franchise 
first  and  observe  the  effect  ?  If  persuaded 
that  it  is  wise  to  take  both,  why  not,  in  the 
natural  order,  take  them  over  one  at  a  time — 
the  franchise  first  ?  Then,  instead  of  a  legis- 
lative reduction  of  rates  once  in  ten  or 
twenty-five  years  in  the  face  of  a  formidable 
lobby,  there  would  be  an  annual  regulation 
of  the  rate,  or  of  the  corporation  tax,  or 
both,  by  the  board  of  assessors,  or  the  board 
of  equalization,  in  the  light  of  an  honest, 
expert  public  accounting,  to  secure  all  the 
benefits  which  could  be  claimed  for  public 
ownership  without  the  dangers  which  would 
attend  the  latter.  C.  B.  Fillebr^wn. 

Massachusetts  Single  Tax  League,  Boston. 

[Taxation  may  serve  to  secure  to  the  pub- 
lic its  share  of  the  wealth  secured  through  a 
public  franchise  ;  but  it  has  no  effect  what- 
ever to  secure  either  just  or  equal  rates  for 
passengers  and  shippers,  none  to  prevent 
stock- watering  and  corporation- wrecking, 
and  none  to  guard  against  accidents  pro- 
duced by  underpaid  or  overworked  employ- 
ees or  false  economies. — The  Editors.] 

MILITARISM 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  public  does  not 
recognize  that  in  the  supposed  conflict  of 
opinion  between  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Professor 
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Munsterberg,  who  is  supported  by  Mr.  Bert- 
ling  in  your  issue  of  June  15,  both  are  right 
regarding  German  military  service.  The 
one  says  that  Gern^an  niilitarism  is  a  burden 
and  many  come  here  to  avoid  it;  the  other 
claims  that  the  Germans  who  remain  at  home 
do  not,  as  a  whole,  feel  it  to  be  a  burden. 
Each  statement  is  compatible  with  the  other. 
Doubtless  German  military  drill  has  decided 
educational  advantages,  and  the  term  of  serv- 
ice i§  looked  upon  as  "  school  time,*'  as  Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg  declares,  .But  though, 
many  peasants  look  forward  to  this  period 
as  one  which  takes  them  from  farm  drudgery 
to  ]the  city  and  not  as  an  infliction,  the  fact 
remains  that  conscription  as  a  whole  is  a 
heavy  burden  which  women  and  all  classes 
suffer  from,  whether  they  have  sufficient 
observation  and  logic  to  perceive  it  or  not 

The  consumption  of  liquor  is  likewise  a 
heavy  burden  to  this  country.  We  spend 
as  much  on  it  annually  as  on  all  our  boots 
and  shoes  and  breadstuffs — a  prodigious 
and  appalling  amount,  sufficient  to  allow 
5120,000,000  a, year  to  educate  our  6,000,000 
illiterates  and  to  have  more  than  1500,000,000 
annually  for  good  roads,  draining  swamps, 
irrigatingaridjplains,  for  parks,  hospitals,  and 
forest  reserves,  for  which  latter  Congress 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  give  even  the  pitiful 
sum  of  #3,000,000. 

Though  German  commercial  and  indus- 
trial classes  are  far  more  prosperous  than 
formerly,  it  is  in  spite  of,  not  because  of,  her 
military  expenditure.  The  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple are  poor.  While  Germany  has  more  ex- 
cuse at  present  than  many  other  nations  for 
huge  armies,  she  would  be  enormously  better 
off  in  every  way  should  she,  by  providing  at 
the  Hague  Conference  for  a  more  efficacious 
means  of  getting  peace  with  justice,  be  able 
to  add  the  present  years  of  conscription  to 
the  boys'  compulsory  schooling  and  leave 
her  youth  of  army  age  in  productive  employ- 
ment. This  would  give  them  an  earlier  and 
more  valuable  education,  and  could  be  made 
as  strict  and  as  full  of  physical  training  as 
was  desired. 

Nothing  is  wholly  bad,  not  even  conscrip- 
tion of  all  a  nation's  young  men,  which  leaves 
their  mothers  and  sisters  to  work  in  fields 
and  city  streets,  cleaning  gutters  as  women 
do  in  Munich,  or  harnessed  with  dogs  to  milk- 
carts,  and  which  puts  the  support  of  millions 
of  able-bodied  men  upon  the  taxpayer.  Mr. 
Alfred  H.  Fried,  the  well-known  editor  of 
Die  Friedenswarte,  in  a  criticism  on  German 
Militarism,  quotes  Werner  Sombart's  figures 
in  "  Das  Proletariat :"  "  The  half  or  nearly  the 
half  of  all  persons  live  in  homes  of  not  more 
than  one  room  ;  and  in  Berlin  there  are  30,000 
homes  in  each  of  which  six  or  more  persons 


live-in  one  room,"  and  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  one-third  of  thfe  voters  are  Social 
Democrats  and  opposed  to  the  military  sys- 
tem. Whether  the  other  two-thirds  of  the 
voters  and  their  wives  are  conscious  of  it 
or  not,  militarism  in  Germany  and  militar- 
ism everywhere  is  a  frightful  burden,  as  such 
facts  as  these  indicate. 

Lucia  Ames  MEia>. 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

UNCONSCIOUS  ENGLISH  HUMOR 

Occasionally  one  comes  upon  morsels  of 
the  English  critic  mind  which  it  is  criminal 
to  refuse  to  share  with  the  general  world  of 
laughter. 

To  add  to  the  joys  of  life,  some  one  should 
reproduce  in  this  country  an  edition  of  "  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  with  the 
introduction  by  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  pub- 
lished by  Blackie  &  Sons,  Limited,  London. 

The  introduction  is  in  itself  delightful 
because  of  the  author's  desire  to  say  some- 
thing hitherto  unsaid.  The  more  humorous 
part  of  the  book,  however,  is  in  the  notes  by 
E.  H.  Blakeney,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  the  space  of 
your  useful  pages  by  quoting  at  length  these 
amusing  interpretations  of  the  text  of  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  They  seem  to  be  founded  upon 
some  belief  in  the  dense  ignorance  of  the 
average  English  reader,  to  whom  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  that  "  Johnson  and  Bos  well 
used  regularly  to  meet  and  dine  at  that  Club 
which  existed  long  without  a  name."  We 
are  informed  that  "  William  Cullen  Bryant 
was  an  American  poet ;"  that"  Hogarth  was 
an  etcher  and  painter,  and  probably  unsur- 
passed as  a  satirist."  We  are  told  of  "  *  that 
fair  sheet '  that  it  is  the  Frog  Pond  on  Bos- 
ton Common.  As  the  *  Autocrat's '  boarding- 
house  was  in  Boston,  he  naturally  found  the 
local  names  and  associations  of  the  place 
amply  sufficient  for  his  use."  We  are  kindly 
informed  that  Thomas  Browne  wrote  the 
"  Religio  Medici,"  and  really  there  is  not  a 
page  of  these  notes  that  has  not  its  supply 
of  gentle  mirth  for  the  American  reader. 

Best  of  all,  however,  is  the  note  on  page 
285,  a  comment  on  the  lines  of  "  The  Onc- 
Hoss  Shay :" 

"  Eighteen  Hundred ;— it  came  and  found 
The  Deacon's  Masterpiece  strong  and  sound. 
Eighteen  Hundred  increased  by  ten  ;— 
'  Hahnsum  kerridge  '  they  called  it  then." 

To  make  this  clear  to  the  English  mind  we 
have  the  following  note :  "  *  Hahnsum  ker- 
ridge'— surely  an  anachronism.  The  pat- 
ent for  *  Hansom  cabs '  was  not  taken  out 
till  1834,  or  twenty-four  years  after  the  date 
(1810)  given  here."  S.  W.  M. 


(Natural  Flavor) 

Food  Products 

5  Necessary  Articles  for  Summer  Use 
Corned  Beef 

For  Corned    Beef    Hash»  Sandwiches  or  slice 
thin  and  serve  cold. 

Boneless 


For  Salads,  Sandwiches,  creamed  in  chafing  dish 
or  serve  cold. 

Veal  Loaf 

For   Sandwiches,  Croquettes  or   slice  thin  and 
serve  cold. 

Peerless  Dried  Beef 

Fricasse  with   Cream   or    Frizzled    Beef    with 
Scrambled  Eggs, 

Potted  Meats 

The  best  Sandwich  Meat  ready  to  use. 

Vst  Libby'^  PIcRUs  and  Condimeiits. 
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Hmoin  purI 
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Note  this  label.  It  means  exactly  what  it 
says— "  simon  pure"  leaf  lard,  in  the  pail,  without 
an  ounce  of  other  fat  in  it.  Moreover,  it  is  the  lard 
of  selected  leaf,  refined  by  the  best  process  yet  in- 
vented— an  absolutely  pure,  "  dry,"  perfect  product — 
the  very  cream  of  lard.  And  the  government  seal — 
that  strip  ot  tin  across  the  top,  bearing  the  "U.  S. 
Inspected  and  passed"  stamp.  There's  Uncle  Sam's 
guaranty  that  this  lard  is  pure  leaf.  And  you  know 
pure  leaf  lard  is  the  best  of  all  shortening.  But — 
"  to  be  sure  use  ^  Simon  Pure.'  " 
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President  Roosevelt 

as  a  Nature  Lover 

and  Observer 

By  John  Burroughs 
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Reverend 

Sam  Jones's  Widow 

Gets  $1,000  per  Year  for  Life 

The  name  and  the  fame  of  Rev.  Sam  P.  Jones  have  gone 

over  the  nation.      While  the  noted   evangelist  preached 

the  Gospel  with  great  power,  it  now  transpires  that  he 

provided  for  his  wife  with   great  good  sense.     As  a 

result  of  this  foresight  and  self-denial 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

is  now  paying  Mrs.  Jones  J1,000  per  year,  and  will  continue 

to  do  so  during  her  life.     In  a  recent  letter  Mrs.  Jones  thanks 

the  Company  for  the  way   in  which  this  matter  has  been 

handled.     This  is  all  good  for  Mrs.  Jones,  but  how  about 

tke  woman  yet  unprotected  and  the  man  yet  uninsured  ? 

The  need  is  great  and  certain.     The  Company  is  strong 

and  ready.     Write  and  learn  more  about  how  such 

protection  can  be  secured. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  consult  our  nearest 
a^nt,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company  of  New  York. 

N.Y. 
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The  RiPhi  to  be  ^^^  Outlook  regards 
oJiorked  ^^  ^  dangerous  practice 
to  cnticise  court  de- 
cisions. The  stability  of  our  government . 
depends  upon  the  cheerful  acquiescence 
of  the  citizens  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  laws  by  authoritative  tribunals ;  and 
anything  that  tends  to  shake  popular 
confidence  in  those  tribunals  savors  of 
anarchy.  Nevertheless,  The  Outlook 
cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to 
the  consequences  that  will  result  from  a 
recent  decision  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals.  From  a  lawyer's  point  of 
view  the  decision  may  be  sound;  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  interested 
in  social  welfare  and  progress  it  seems 
hurtful.  According  to  that  decision,  the 
law  protecting  women  from  night  work  in 
factories  is  unconstitutional.  This  law 
prohibited  the  employment  of  women  in 
factories  between  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  six  in  the  morning.  Judge 
Gray,  who  wrote  the  opinion  in  which  all 
the  other  judges  concur,  holds  that  the 
law  is  an  unwarrantable  interference  with 
women's  freedom  of  contract.  The 
learned  judge  says : 

The  provisions  of  the  Slate  and  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitutions  protect  every  citizen  in 
the  right  to  pursue  any  lawful  employment 
in  a  lawful  manner.  He  enjoys  the  utmost 
freedom  to  follow  his  chosen  pursuit  and  any 
arbiu^ry  distinction  against,  or  deprivation 
of,  that  freedom  by  the  legislature  is  an  in- 
vasion of  the  constitutional  guaranty.  Under 
our  laws,  men  and  women  now  stand  alike  in 
their  constitutional  rights  and  there  is  no 
warrant  for  making  any  discrimination  be- 
tween them  with  respect  to  the  liberty  of 
person,  or  of  contract.  ...  I  find  nothing 
in  the  language  of  the  section  which  sug- 
gests the  purpose  of  promoting  health,  ex- 
cept as  it  might  he  inferred  that  for  a 
woman  to  work  during  the  forbidden  hours 
of  night  would  be  unhealthful.  .  .  .  It  is 
clear,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  legislation 
cannot,  and  should  not,  be  upheld  as  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  1 1  is,  certainly, 
discriminative  against  female  citizens,  in 
denying  to  them  equal  rights  with  men  in  the 
same  pursuit.  .  .  .  The  tendency  of  legisla- 


tures, in  the  form  of  regulatory  measures,  to 
interfere  with  the  lawful  pursuits  of  citizens 
is  becoming  a  marked  one  in  this  country, 
and  it  behooves  the  courts,  firmlv  and  fear- 
lessly, to  interpose  the  barriers  of  their  judg- 
ments, when  invoked  to  protect  against  legis- 
lative acts,  plainly,  tran.scending  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  legis- 
lative body.  ...  An  adult  female  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  ward  of  the  state,  or  in  any 
other  light  than  the  man  is  regarded,  when 
the  Question  relates  to  the  busmess  pursuit 
or  calling. 

Practically,  this  decision  preserving  to 
women  the  freedom  of  working  at  night 
makes  it  impossible  for  women  to  refuse 
to  work  whatever  length  of  time  at  night 
the  employer  may  demand ;  for  refusal 
spells  dismissal.  The  physical  differ- 
ences between  men  and  women,  the 
debilitating  effect  of  night  work  upon 
women  who  are,  or  are  to  be,  the  mothers 
of  the  race,  the  dangers  to  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  Nation  caused  by  putting 
upon  women  the  burdens  that  may 
properly  fall  upon  men,  are  ignored,  or 
dismissed  as  inconsiderable,  by  this 
decision.  The  effect  will  fall  most 
disastrously  upon  young  workingwomen 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who  form  so  overwhelming  a  pro- 
portion of  the  rapidly  growing  army  of 
women  who  work.  True,  the  Court  holds 
that  it  is  only  adult  women  who  cannot  be 
restricted  ;  but  what  hope  is  there  of  pro- 
tecting working-girls  when  no  proof  of 
age  is  practicable  after  sixteen  ?  While 
the  New  York  Court  has  declared  night 
work  for  women  not  sufficiently  danger- 
ous to  warrant  the  State's  interference, 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Russia  (a  significant  ab- 
sentee), have,  in  conference  at  Berne, 
Switzerland,  drawn  up  an  international 
treaty  to  the  effect "  that  night  work  shall 
be  prohibited  for  all  women,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age,"  with  certain  specified 
exceptions.  As  yet  the  United  States 
has  not  awakened  to  tlie  importance  of 
thus  protecting  the  race  by  protecting 
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its  women.  In  the  old  days,  when  indi- 
vidualism prevailed,  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  to  do  as  he  pleased  was  the 
safeguard  against  tyranny.  Now,  when 
a  complicated  industrialism  prevails,  it 
is  society — the  community,  the  nation, 
the  race  at  large — that  needs  to  be  safe- 
guarded ;  and  yet,  so  strong  is  tradition, 
we  hold  fast  to  that  individual  liberty 
until  we  allow  it  to  become  a  social 
menace.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
those  who  are  most  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  women  are  the  quickest  to 
repudiate  this  attempt  to  fasten  upon 
them  unlimited  freedom  of  contract ; 
while  those  who  argue  for  their  freedom 
of  contract  are  largely  those  who  find 
their  unrestricted  employment  i*  night  a 
source  of  profit. 


Public  muties:  Two     l'o"o«';"g  <='of5'y 

Methods  of  Control       "fu     m^    ""Tl 

of  the  New  York 

legislature  in  passing  a  law  to  control 
public  utilities,  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Wisconsin  in  passing  a  meas- 
ure with  the  same  object  is  of  special 
interest.  New  York  has  created  two 
Commissions  to  control  practically  all 
public  utilities  except  telephones ;  Wis- 
consin has  given  to  its  Railroad  Com- 
mission control  over  all  public  utilities, 
including  telephones.  These  two  meas- 
ures invite  comparison.  They  embody 
two  principles  in  common  :  first,  that  it  is 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  public  to 
control  every  concern  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lic service  ;  second,  that  the  people  can 
exercise  control  best,  not  by  recourse  to 
the  courts,  nor  by  the  enactment  of  re- 
strictive legislation,  but  by  the  employ- 
ment of  an  administrative  Commission. 
Their  points  of  resemblance,  however, 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  limited  to 
these  two  principles.  The  methods  of 
control  which  the  administrative  Com- 
mission of  Wisconsin  is  empowered  to 
employ  differ  in  many  fundamental  re- 
spects from  those  which  the  New  York 
State  Commissions  may  legally  follow. 
The  problem  in  the  two  States  is  the 
same.  Public  service  corporations,  like 
other  business  corporations,  are  money- 
making  concerns  ;  but,  unlike  other  busi- 
ness corporations,  they  have,  or  tend  to 


have,  a  monopoly  of  the  operation  of 
certain  utilities  on  which  the  life  of  the 
community,  as  a  community,  depends. 
Their  temptation  is  constantly  to  take 
advantage  of  the  necessity  of  the  people, 
to  take  advantage  of  their  own  public  posi- 
tion by  gaining  undue  privilege  through 
influence  over  public  officials,  and  to  be 
careless   of   economical    administration 
because  of  the  absence  of  competition  ; 
moreover,  even  when  the  officers  of  these 
corporations    are    aggressively    honest 
and  public-spirited,  and  when  there  is 
some  competition,  there  is  often  waste 
through  needless  duplication  of  equip- 
ment, and  there  are  likely  to  be  special 
favors  offered  to  a  privileged  few  in  the 
matter  of  service  in  which  all  members 
of  the  community  should  be  treated  with 
equality.     The  evils  are  thus  fourfold — 
first,    unfair    rates    and    unsatisfactory 
service  to  users  of  the  service ;  second, 
arbitrary  independence  of  public  opin- 
ion ;  third,  demoralizing  relations  with 
public  officials;  fourth,  financial  trans- 
actions which  put  an  undue  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  utilities  into  the  pockets 
of  a  few.     The  New  York  way  is  to  deal 
directly  with  each  of  these  evils :  regu- 
late rates  and    service,  limit    and   tax 
franchises,  penalize  corruption,  and  reg- 
ulate the  issue  and  transfer  of   stocks 
and  bonds.     The  Wisconsin  way  is  to 
undertake  to  remedy  what  is  regarded 
as  the  fundamental  evil,  out  of  which 
the  other  evils  grow,  and  then  trust  to 
the  elimination  of  the  other  evils   by 
a   natural   process.     This  fundamental 
evil,  according  to  the  theory  behind  the 
Wisconsin  bill,  lies  in  the  fact  that  pub- 
lic utilities  have  been  allowed  to  include 
in  their  capital  account,  on  which  income 
is   estimated,  more  than  actual  invest- 
ment.    By  including  in  their  capital,  for 
example,  the  value  of  their  franchises, 
by  obscure  and    secretive    accounting, 
and  by  other  means,  such  corporations 
have  succeeded  in  making  great  profits ; 
they  have  therefore   been    tempted   to 
corrupt  the  government,  deal  insolently 
with  the  public,  and  engage  in  unsound 
financial  transactions.   To  put  the  theory 
in  another  way — establish  an  honest  rate 
for  an  honest  service,  and  all  the  evils 
of  stock-watering,  mergers,  corruption, 
and  the  like  will  disappear. 
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«  ...    r,,.....        ^    The  Wisconsin  Util- 
Pnhlic  UHUites:    The  ...  ^  \t^^^.,^^  :„  «„ 
,-,.         .     -^  ities  Measure  is  an 

Wtsconsm  Measure         -  .,        i- 

attempt, .  therefore, 

primarily  to  secure  an  honest  service  for 
an  honest  charge.  Its  starting  point  is 
a  physical  valuation  of  public  utilities 
made  by  the  Commission.  This  is  to  be 
made  public.  All  accounts  are  to  be 
kept  and  recorded  on  a  uniform  system 
prescribed  by  the  Commission.  Permits 
to  use  public  streets,  to  act  as  a  corpora- 
tion, to  utilize  certain  forms  of  power, 
and  the  like,  are  to  be  granted  without 
charge  and  without  any  specified  time 
limit.  Since  such  franchises  will  call  for 
no  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
vestor, they  will  not  be  added  to  the 
physical  valuation  to  form  the  capital 
account;  therefore  higher  rates  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  franchises  will  be  un- 
necessary ;  there  will  be  no  such  expense 
onthis  account  calling  for  reimbursement. 
Interest  on  the  actual  investment,  cost  of 
ownership  and  operation,  including  depre- 
ciation, extension,  insurance,  damages, 
and  the  like,  and  a  fair  profit  in  addition  to 
the  interest  rate  on  the  investment,  would 
be  thus  considered  the  elements  in  a  just 
return  to  the  owners  of  the  public  utility. 
The  capital  account  being  thus  deter- 
mined, and  a  fair  return  upon  it  esti- 
mated, the  Commission  has  power  to  fix 
a  rate  that  will  insure  such  a  reasonable 
return.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  so 
regulate  the  management  of  the  business 
and  the  character  of  the  service  that  the 
public  will  not  suffer  inconvenience. 
Since  these  franchises  are  exclusive,  in- 
determinate, and  untaxed,  protecting  the 
corporation  from  competition,  they  are 
also  made  revocable  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. It  is,  however,  provided 
that  if,  for  instance,  a  municipality  de- 
sires to  own  and  operate  a  public  utility 
owned  and  operated  by  a  corporation,  it 
shall  pay  a  definitely  ascertained  com- 
pensation, based  on  the  official  valuation. 
It  is  argued  that  stock-watering  and 
other  financial  manipulations  will  dis- 
appear with  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
exorbitant  profits.  The  courts  are  given 
full  power  to  pass  upon  the  reasonable- 
ness of  all  the  acts  of  the  Commission. 
It  will  be  highly  interesting  to  watch 
this  race  between  the  two  States.  Which 
will  be  more  effectual,  the  New  York 


stroke  or  the  Wisconsin  stroke  ?  Which 
will  prove  the  more  practicable,  the 
Western  measure,  based  on  a  definite 
economic  theory,  or  the  Eastern  meas- 
ure, drawn  to  meet  certain  definite  and 
immediate  problems  ? 


«,    .      .  „  ,        At    the    recent 

NaUonal  Vagrancy :  lis      ^^^^^^  National 
NaHonal  Treatment  Conference      of 

Charities  and  Correction  at  Minneapolis 
the  question  of  vagrancy  in  the  United 
States  was  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion. A  paper,  presented  by  Mr.  O.  F. 
Lewis,  Superintendent  of  the  Joint  Ap- 
plication Bureau  of  New  York,  gave 
certain  startling  facts.  Statistics  show 
that  from  1901  to  1905  more  trespassers 
were  killed  on  American  railways  than 
the  combined  totals  of  passengers  and 
trainmen  killed.  From  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  such  trespassers  are 
estimated  by  railway  companies  to  be 
vagrants.  The  annual  list  of  trespassers 
reported  by  the  railways  to  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  as  injured 
is  approximately  equal  to  the  number  of 
trespassers  killed.  The  direct  and  indi- 
rect annual  cost  to  the  railways  from 
vagrants,  who  commit  all  kinds  of  depre- 
dations, even  causing  the  wrecking  of 
trains,  was  estimated  by  a  representative 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to 
be  at  least  $25,000,000  a  year.  Society 
pays  enormous  toll  in  the  form  of  care 
of  vagrants  in  poorhouses  and  jails, 
through  private  and  public  charitable 
bodies  and  private  individuals.  The 
fact  was  brought  out  plainly  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  that  vagrancy  is  now 
a  National  problem,  requiring  National 
treatment.  Massachusetts,  using  the 
State  as  the  unit  of  activity,  has  in  one 
year  reduced  by  from  sixty  to  eighty 
per  cent,  the  number  of  vagrants  apply- 
ing for  public  care  or  shelter.  This 
means,  however,  that  there  are  probably 
more  vagrants  in  contiguous  States. 
New  York  City  may  make  good  lodging- 
house  rules,  but  in  the  absence  of  a 
mendicancy  squad,  beggars  can  ply  their 
trade  during  the  day,  and  sleep  in  un- 
supervised lodging-houses  in  Jersey  City, 
Hoboken,  and  Newark.  Josiah  Flynt 
put  his  finger  on  a  sore   spot  in   our 
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ineffectual  treatment  of  vagrants  when 
he  said  that  a  man  who  asks  alms  of  you 
in  the  streets  in  New  York  on  Monday 
may  make  the  same  request  of  you  in 
Chicago  on  the  following  Saturday.  The 
fact  that  half  a  hundred  of  our  leading 
railways,  representing  more  than  half  the 
total  mileage  operated  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  have  sent  detailed 
statements  to  Mr.  Lewis,  showing  the 
seriousness  of  the  vagrancy  question  on 
their  lines,  has  led  to  the  appointment 
at  the  Conference  of  a  provisional  com- 
mittee of  fifteen,  composed  of  persons 
representing  the  different  sections  of  the 
country.  This  committee  of  fifteen  will 
appoint  a  National  Vagrancy  Commit- 
tee, whose  organization  and  methods  of 
work  for  a  number  of  years  will  prob- 
ably be  analogous  to  the  well-known  work 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
The  National  Vagrancy  Committee  will 
consist  of  about  one  hundred  members, 
among  whom  the  railways  will  be 
prominently  represented.  The  Com- 
mittee will  probably  work  along  three 
lines.  It  will  endeavor  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  railways,  town  and  city 
authorities,  private  and  public  char- 
itable bodies.  State  boards  of  charities 
or  control,  the  press,  and  private  indi- 
viduals, in  bringing  about  better  legis- 
lation and  better  enforcement  of  present 
laws.  It  will  seek  to  give  wide  publicity 
to  well-known  facts  about  vagrancy  and 
tramping,  and  will  try  to  show  how  in- 
effectual many  of  the  present  methods  of 
treating  vagrants  are.  As  a  third  branch 
of  the  work  of  the  National  Vagrancy 
Committee,  an  extended  investigation  of 
vagrancy  conditions  in  the  United  States 
will  probably  be  undertaken.  The  tramp 
is  the  most  elusive  of  all  applicants  for 
charity,  and  the  perpetrator  of  many 
petty,  undiscovered  crimes.  He  generally 
has  no  settlement ;  he  is  moved  on  from 
place  to  place,  or  given  short-term  sen- 
tences in  jail,  and  is  altogether  undesir- 
able. If  State  committees  ape  organized 
by  the  National  Vagrancy  Committee, 
and  if  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  commence  to  adopt  a  con- 
sistent programme  looking  to  a  more 
deterrent  and  consequently  more  humane 
treatment  of  vagrants,  there  will  follow 
at  least  the  banning  of  a  reduction  of 


the  nnmber  of  unnecessary  vagrants  now 
to  be  found  in  this  country. 


Chicago's  Plans  Chicago  has  embarked 
for  Impr^y^emeni  "Pon  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  municipal  im- 
provement. Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Merchants*  Club  (now  known  as  the 
Commercial  Club),  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Bum- 
ham,  who  has  performed  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar service  for  Washington  and  Manila 
under  Federal  initiative,  and  for  San 
Francisco  under  private  initiative,  has 
been  retained  (if  that  can  be  said  of  one 
who  generously  contributes  his  personal 
services)  to  prepare  a  plan  to  show  how 
Chicago  can  be  made  a  better  place  to 
live  in,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
civic  beauty,  but  also  from  the  more  util- 
itarian standpoints  of  commercial  advan- 
tage, health,  comfort,  and  convenience. 
Although  the  plan  is  far  from  completed, 
preliminary  suggestions  have  been  formu- 
lated, and  some  of  them  actually  put  in 
the  process  of  execution.  One  of  these 
is  the  **  recovery  of  the  blue  line,"  as  it 
is  locally  called,  which  is  another  name 
for  the  improvement  of  the  lake  front. 
This  involves  the  building  of  a  narrow 
park  strip  on  the  mainland,  and  a  broad 
one  out  in  Lake  Michigan,  leaving  an 
open  lagoon  between  the  two  to  be  diver- 
sified with  islands,  and  the  shores  to  be 
planted  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers, 
affording  a  needed  touch  of  color.  This 
strip  of  parkway,  which  it  is  estimated 
will  require  three  years  to  build,  will  be 
connected  with  tiie  park  system  and 
boulevards,  so  that  the  city  will  be  com- 
pletely girdled  by  parks  and  artistic 
roadways.  This  stretch  and  the  boule- 
vard link  connecting  the  North  Side  with 
a  new  parkway  are  all  that  is  needed  to 
complete  the  chain.  It  is  Mr.  Bumham's 
desire  to  evolve  a  clearly  defined  scheme 
permitting  the  unhampered  growth 
within  the  city  proper  as  the  center,  and 
the  development  of  the  city  beyond,  and 
to  establish  great  circuit  boulevards,  into 
which  may  be  gathered  and  from  which 
may  be  distributed  the  traffic  to  every 
section  of  the  city,  the  plan  to  include  the 
development  and  widening  of  diagonal 
arteries.  As  the  scheme  of  circulation 
within  the  heart  of  the  city  reaches  a 
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logical  and  practical  solution,  the  study 
will  be  extended  further  throughout  the 
city  limits,  and  will  take  up  the  outer 
park  system  and  the  outlying  townships 
within  a  radius  of  forty  miles,  with  the 
idea  of  perfecting  communication  be- 
tween them  and  die  city,  and  between 
the  townships  themselves.  In  a  recent 
address  before  the  Commercial  Club, 
Ambassador  Bryce,  in  commenting  on 
these  far-reaching  plans,  declared  : 

You  have  formed  the  conception  of  making 
Chicago  worthy  in  its  external  aspects  of  its 
immense  wealth  and  its  splendia  industrial 
future.  You  have  in  your  lake  front  an 
opportunity  such  as  few  cities  have  for  pro- 
viding superb  pieces  of  city  landscape.  Your 
great  inland  sea  mav  be  faced  by  a  magnifi- 
cent promenade,  ana  you  may  rear  colonnades 
like  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  over  lagoons 
like  those  of  mediaeval  Venice.  You  have 
already,  through  parts  of  the  city,  a  chain  of 
parks  and  boulevards  which  only  needs  to  be 
further  extended  and  developed  to  make 
Chicago  without  a  parallel  among  modern 
cities.  The  beauty  of  architecture  will 
doubtless  come  in  time  to  re-enforce  those 
beauties  which  general  street  design  can  now 
create  for  you,  and  you  will  find  Uiat  the 
effect  on  the  minds  of  your  people  will  stim- 
ulate the  growth  not  only  of  an  enjoyment 
of  art,  but  probably  of  a  creative  faculty  in 
art  and  in  literature.  With  your  wealth,  with 
your  public  spirit,  there  is  nothing  impossible 
to  such  a  city  as  Chicago. 

Quite  a  little  of  the  preliminary  legisla- 
tion required  to  put  these  various  parts 
of  the  plan  into  effect  was  enacted  at 
the  recent  session  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature. The  question  of  railways  and 
street  railway  facilities  will  come  in  for 
consideration.  The  railways  and  the 
public  alike  recognize  that  congestion  in 
the  downtown  district  of  Chicago  has 
reached  a  point  that  is  intolerable  and 
even  dangerous.  To  relieve  this  con- 
gestion is  of  the  first  importance.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  question  of  railway 
terminals  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  question  of  local  street-car  and  sub- 
way service,  and  the  Club's  committee  is 
therefore  conferring  with  officials  of  the 
railway  companies  and  of  the  traction 
companies. 


n^  n...  ^  .  . .  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
"Sos'^s'Sr"  f  f  ,S"«tio„  •"  Phila- 
delphia,  which  has  been 
so  conspicuous  a  factor  in  the  politics  of 
that  city  for  the  past  two  years,  had  been 


settled  for  the  next  twenty  years,  through 
the  refusal  of  the  Councils  to  give  notice 
to  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Com- 
pany that  they  intended  to  terminate  the 
present  lease  on  December  31  next.  In 
1897  the  City  Councils,  after  a  vigorous 
public  opposition,  leased  the  City  Gas 
Works  to  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company  for  thirty  years,  with  a  proviso 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  city  might 
take  them  back  by  paying  the  Company 
all  it  had  expended  on  improvements. 
The  city  then  would  have  the  right  either 
to  run  the  plant  itself  or  to  rent  it  to 
the  highest  and  best  bidder.  In  view 
of  these  privileges,  the  City  Party  Coun- 
cilmen  prepared  two  ordinances,  one 
providing  that  the  city  give  formal  notice 
of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  lease  in 
December;  the  other  to  advertise  for 
bids  for  the  remaining  twenty  years  of 
the  lease.  For  weeks  a  strong  fight 
has  been  made  for  these  two  measures, 
simply,  as  one  Councilman  put  it,  *'  to 
take  down  the  Chinese  wall  surrounding 
the  present  lease."  According  to  the 
North  American,  the  plant  was  worth 
$25,000,000  ten  years  ago,  and  the  Com- 
pany has  had  the  use  of  it  free  of  rental 
and  taxes,  the  city  receiving  ten  cents  on 
every  dollar  per  thousand  feet  of  gas 
sold  (which  amounted  to  $4,653,153.87 
in  the  nine  years)  unless  the  city  should 
prefer  to  reduce  the  price  to  ninety  cents, 
in  which  event  the  consumer  and  not  the 
municipal  corporation  would  receive  the 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  works.  Whether 
these  ten  cents  go  into  the  city  treasury 
or  into  the  consumers'  pocket  again, 
they  come  out  of  the  latter,  and  this  fact 
has  been  the  basis  of  the  frequentiy 
reiterated  charge  that  the  present  lessee 
has  the  use  of  the  plant  free  of  rent  and 
taxes.  For  the  next  five  years  the  city 
will  be  entitled  to  fifteen  cents  per 
thousand ;  for  the  next,  twenty  cents ;  and 
for  the  last  ten  years  of  the  lease,  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  claim  has  been  persist- 
ently made  by  Sheriff  Brown  (City 
Party),  a  former  Councilman,  by  the 
Citizens'  Committee,  and  by  the  City 
Party  Councilmen,  that  all  these  pay- 
ments could  easily  be  made  to  the  city 
and  the  price  of  gas  reduced  to  seventy- 
five  cents  to  the  consumer  if  new  bidders 
were  given  a  chance,  and  that  the  United 
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Gas  Improvement  Company  itself  would 
make  this  concession  if  forced  to  do  so. 
ButtheCouncilmanic  Committee  on  Gas 
thought  otherwise,  and  reported  the 
Lewis  ordinances  unfavorably,  a  position 
which  the  two  bodies  of  Councils  sus- 
tained by  a  vote  of  33  to  8  in  the  upper 
chamber  and  of  54  to  22  in  the  lower. 
At  this  distance,  irrespective  of  the  claim 
that  the  service  of  the  United  Gas  Im- 
provement Company  had  been  so  excel- 
lent (which  we  believe  is  generally  con- 
ceded), it  would  seem  to .  have  been  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  city  and  a  square 
deal  all  around  if  an  honest  attempt  had 
been  made  to  get  mor§  satisfactory 
offers.  As  it  is,  the  position  of  Councils 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  no  better 
bid  would  be  forthcoming,  unless  a  more 
sinister  explanation  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  beneficiary  company  in  this 
instance  is  the  same  one  which  made  the 
grossly  unfair  offer  in  1905  that  precipi- 
tated the  political  revolution  of  that  year. 


Sensationalists  who  desire 
America       ^^  foment  discord  between 

the  United  States  and  Japan 
found  comfort  at  first  in  two  incidents 
of  last  week.  One  was  the  fact  that  at 
San  Francisco  the  Police  Commissioners 
denied  the  application  of  five  Japanese 
for  the  privilege  of  renewing  their  per- 
mits to  keep  intelligence  offices,  and 
refused  two  Japanese  applicants  who 
desired  to  obtain  new  permits  for  the 
same  business,  on  the  ground  that  the 
applicants  were  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  "heretofore  the  policy 
of  the  Board  had  been  always  to  give 
the  preference  in  these  privileges  to  citi- 
zens, against  those  who  are  not  and  can- 
not become  citizens."  The  myth-makers 
who  regard  Japan  and  this  country  as 
almost  at  swords'  points  predicted  that 
this  report  would  excite  fierce  demon- 
strations of  disapproval  in  Japan.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  happened  ;  the  Japanese 
statesmen  and  the  Japanese  press  seemed 
to  recognize  instantly  the  fact  that,  so 
far  as  a  new  question  had  been  raised, 
it  was  purely  a  legal  one,  and  that  the 
rights  of  Japanese  in  San  Francisco 
under  the  State  law  and  under  treaty 
obligations  might  safely  be  left  to  the 


courts.  State  and  National,  for  definition. 
The  other  incident  was  the  rumor  that 
a  fleet  of  sixteen  American  battle-ships 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Pacific,  and 
the  totally  false  inference  that  such  a 
naval  movement  would  mean  that  our 
Government  feared  war  with  Japan. 
The  President's  Secretary  at  once  stated 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  sending 
a  fleet  to  the  Pacific,  at  least  for  some 
months  to  come ;  and  from  Mr.  Loeb's 
remarks  and  those  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  it  appeared  that  for  two 
years  or  more  the  Department  has 
had  under  contemplation  a  long  ocean 
cruise  for  a  number  of  battle-ships, 
and  that  the  voyage  around  Cape  Horn 
and  up  to  San  Francisco  may  perhaps 
be  selected.  The  object  is  to  maneuver 
a  squadron  of  big  ships  together, 
and  to  keep  the  battle-ships  in  Ameri- 
can waters  preferably  to  sending  them 
abroad.  Every  one  concerned  ridiculed 
the  idea  that  international  differences 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  long-con- 
templated cruise.  Again  the  yellow 
American  papers  predicted  tremendous 
excitement  in  Japan,  and  again  nothing 
of  the  kind  happened.  Japan,  as  a  great 
naval  power,  knows  perfectly  well  that 
every  country  must  exercise  the  right  of 
sending  its  war-ships  where  and  when  it 
pleases,  and  that  no  nation  may  properly 
take  offense  at  the  naval  dispositions  of 
another  in  time  of  peace.  Apart  from 
these  two  incidents,  there  have  been 
cabled  from  Japan  contradictions  of  a 
foolish  report  that  American  goods  were 
to  be  boycotted  in  Japan,  and  assur- 
ances that  intelligent  people  in  the  latter 
country  understood  perfectly  that  (to 
quote  Ambassador  Reid's  remarks  in 
London  on  the  Fourth  of  July)  "two 
g^eat  nations  that  have  been  friends 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  hold  simi- 
lar positions  in  their  respective  hemi- 
spheres, are  not  going  to  hunt  for  a 
quarrel  about  small  outbreaks  in  restau- 
rants or  bar-rooms,  however  much  such 
incidents  are  to  be  guarded  against  and 
deplored."  Beside  these  common-sense 
words  may  well  be  placed  the  recent 
utterance  of  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Aoki : 

I  think  the  excitement,  as  you  term  it^  is 
over  in  Japan,  and,  anyway,  I  do  not  thmk 
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it  was  ever  of  particular  significance.  The 
Japanese  people  have  great  respect  for  their 
Government  They  have  been  accustomed 
for  centuries  to  deep  reverence  for  it,  and 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  rail  at  consti- 
tuted authority.  Consequently,  when  the 
Government  makes  known  its  position  on 
any  matter,  the  people  are  accustomed  to 
acquiesce. 

In  this  country  the  habit  of  obedience 
to  authority  is  not  so  well  formed.  The 
country  is  still  new,  and  many  of  its  inhab- 
itants have  been  citizens  of  it  for  a  short 
time.  Perhaps  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  have  that  love  and  reverence  for  it  which 
comes  of  centuries  of  uninterrupted  national 
life. 

But  much  as  we  reverence  our  national 
traditions,  we  have  elected  to  enter  the  con- 
cert of  Western  nations,  and  have  adopted 
the  forms  of  European  civilization.  As  a 
nation  we  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  which 
mi^ht  be  a  bar  to  our  progress.  We  are 
acting  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  and  we  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  we  are  quar- 
relsome or  insincere  in  our  protestations. 


The  Defense  in  the 
Haywood  Case 


With    the   expected 


appearance  on  the 
witness-stand  this 
week  of  William  D.  Haywood  and  Charles 
H.  Moyer,  who  are  accused  by  Orchard 
as  principals  with  him  in  the  murder  of 
ex-Govemor  Steunenberg  and  other  atro- 
cious crimes,  the  defense  in  this  remark- 
able and  prolonged  trial  will  come  to  an 
end.  Without  doubt  both  Haywood 
and  Moyer  will  positively  deny  all  of 
Orchard's  assertions,  and  the  claim  of 
the  defense  will  be  tiiat,  apart  from  the 
allegations  of  a  criminal  shown,  if  the 
defense's  witnesses  speak  the  truth,  to 
have  been  in  many  points  a  notorious  liar, 
there  is  no  valid  or  sufficient  corrobo- 
rative evidence  that  connects  Haywood 
and  Moyer  with  the  crimes  alleged.  For 
two  weeks  or  more  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  have  put  witness  after  witness 
on  the  stand,  each  of  whom  has  contra- 
dicted Orchard  in  some  more  or  less 
important  statement.  Many  of  these 
contradictions  were  apparently  of  little 
consequence,  but  the  intention  was  evi- 
dently to  show  that  the  whole  narrative 
so  unconcernedly  delivered  by  Orchard 
on  the  stand  abounded  in  circumstan- 
tial statements  which,  upon  close  ex- 
amination, appear  to  be  entirely  incor- 
rect. Apart  from  these  contradictions 
of  the  chief  witness  for  the  prosecution, 


the  policy  of  the  defense  has  been  to 
set  up  a  counter-conspiracy  under  which 
it  is  asserted  that  the  Mine  Owners*  Asso- 
ciation; aided  by  the  Pinkerton  detectives, 
formed  a  deep-laid  plot  to  exterminate 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  Wit- 
nesses were  introduced  who  testified  that 
Pinkerton  detectives  joined  the  Federa- 
tion as  spies  and  in  some  cases  attained 
high  office  in  the  society,  and  that  under 
their  guidance  acts  of  violence  were  com- 
mitted for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
a  case  against  the  leaders  of  the  miners. 
It  was  further  claimed  that  Orchard  had 
suspicious  relations  with  these  detectives ; 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  many  of 
the  acts  of  violence  to  which  he  con- 
fessed ;  that  at  least  one  of  these  so- 
called  crimes  was  in  fact  an  accident ; 
and  that  while  Orchard  undoubtedly 
murdered  ex-Govemor  Steunenberg,  it 
was  through  motives  of  personal  revenge 
and  because  Steunenberg's  enmity  to 
Orchard  had  compelled  the  litter  to 
sell  for  a  trifle  an  interest  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  certain  mine  which  later 
became  of  very  great  value.  What 
effect  these  various  attempts  of  the 
defense  to  prove  theories  consistent  with 
the  innocence  of  Haywood  may  have 
had  on  the  jury  it  is  impossible  at  this 
time  to  judge.  Presumably  the  crux  of 
the  case  will  be  as  to  whether  Orchard's 
testimony  has  been  so  fully  corroborated 
by  other  witnesses,  as  required  by  law, 
that  the  jury  will  find  such  an  unbroken 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  as  to 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  guilt. 
That  the  mining  troubles  in  Colorado 
and  Idaho  amounted  to  little  less  than 
open  warfare,  in  which  both  sides  com- 
mitted acts  which  cannot  be  justified  by 
law  or  by  any  ordinary  exigencies,  is 
the  one  fact  that  comes  out  most  prom- 
inently in  reading  the  testimony  in  this 
extraordinary  case. 


Late  Harvests 
and  Prosperity 


Harvest  commenced 
about  a  month  ago  on 
the  southern  edge  of 
the  winter  wheat  belt,  is  still  continu- 
ing, and  wiU  soon  end  at  the  northern 
limit  of  the  spring  wheat  area  up  in  Man- 
itoba. It  is  a  late  harvest — the  latest  in 
many  years,  as  spring    over  the  entire 
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country  was  the  most "  backward  "  in  ^\^ 
decades.  To  the  great  Middle  West  grain 
region  particularly  the  outlook  for  weeks 
was  discouraging.  Not  only  was  there  an 
average  of  very  low  temperature  to  hold 
back  the  growing  crops,  but  as  late  as 
May  27  killing  frost  as  far  south  as  south- 
ern Kansas.  In  that  State  alone  600,000 
acres  of  wheat  were  ruined  in  a  few 
hours  and  the  yield  of  much  more  was 
impaired.  Added  to  this  unseasonable 
weather  was  the  damage  done  by  the 
grain  louse,  or  "green  bug,"  which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  since  1901. 
It  fed  on  the  young  wheat  of  northern 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  southern  Kansas, 
causing  a  loss  of  millions  of  bushels. 
Oklahoma  .expects  less  than  a  half-crop, 
while  Kansas  will  produce  nowhere  near 
the  high  figures  of  the  past  six  years  of 
plenty.  The  States  farther  north  are  in 
belter  condition,  and  will  have  a  fair, 
though  late-harvested,  yield.  Experts 
say  the  world  will  raise  about  250,000,- 
000  bushels  less  wheat  this  year  than 
last,  half  the  shortage  being  in  America 
and  half  in  Europe.  The  United 
States,  which  produced  735,000.000 
bushels  last  year,  will  harvest  about 
630,000,000  bushels  this  summer. 
Already  prices  of  foodstuffs  have  ad- 
vanced. Wheat  and  flour  are  higher  ; 
corn  and  oats  have  risen  in  sympathy. 
The  farmers  are  reported  to  have  been 
much  excited  when  wheat  went  to  a 
dollar  in  the  speculative  market  late  in 
May,  and  to  be  organizing  to  hold  back 
their  crop  so  that  such  a  price  may  be  a 
regular  thing  at  the  interior  stations. 
Whether  or  not  this  movement  be  suc- 
cessful, the  farmer  seems  likely  to  get 
about  as  much  for  his  wheat  as  last  year 
in  the  greater  value  per  bushel.  If  his 
corn  is  good,  he  will  continue  to  smile 
and  to  increase  his  bank  deposits.  But 
how  about  the  consumer,  who  must  buy 
the  high-priced  flour,  meal,  and  every- 
thing depending  on  cereals  ?  Is  his  sal- 
ary likely  to  increase  in  proportion  with 
the  shortness  of  the  grain  yield — or  will 
stories  of  lessened  production  tend  to 
lower  it?  This  may  affect  the  day 
laborer,  skilled  or  unskilled,  less  than 
any  other  class  of  toilers — he  seems 
always  to  have  at  hand  the  remedy  of 
the  strike  for  higher  wages.     But  the 


man  on  a  salary,  the  clerk  and  the  book- 
keeper, as  well  as  the  small  merchants 
and  tradesmen  of  various  kinds  who  are 
carrying  on  business  to  some  extent  on 
borrowed  money — these  may  find  it  an 
added  burden.  The  enormous  consump- 
tion of  breadstuffs  in  this  country  leaves 
each  year  a  smaller  margin  for  export. 
The  fact  that  the  farmers  have  more  old 
wheat  on  hand  now  than  at  any  similar 
date  in  twenty  years  accounts  for  some 
of  the  confidence  with  which  they  con- 
sider a  lessened  return  from  their  fields. 
They  constitute  about  the  only  thor- 
oughly independent  class  in  this  Nation. 
The  predictions  of  reversal  of  prosperity 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  of  plenty  have 
not  held  good — this  eighth  year  con- 
tinues the  farmers*  high  tide  of  profit 


The  Modern  Education 
of  Ministers 


Signs  that  the 
theological  semi- 
naries of  America 
are  becoming  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  of  modern  life  demand 
something  more  than  the  traditional  cur- 
riculum are  welcome.  The  Chicago  The- 
ological Seminary^  has  made  announce- 
ment of  new  courses  to  be  given  next 
year,  which  it  is  believed  will  greatly 
help  its  students  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  present-day  life  when  they  enter  upon 
the  practical  work  of  the  ministry.  These 
courses  comprise  three  departments  of 
study  in  which  progress  has  been  evident 
during  recent  years.  Biblical  criticism 
and  psychological  research  have  com- 
bined to  make  great  changes  in  the  ideals 
of  what,  for  the  lack  of  a  less  clumsy  term, 
must  be  called  religious  pedagogy.  The 
basis  for  belief  in  the  Bible  has  been 
changed ;  and  conceptions  concerning  the 
character  and  the  development  of  the 
religious  life  have  been  changed.  As  a 
consequence,  in  the  world  to-day  there  is 
less  confidence  in  the  value  of  cultivating 
acquaintance  with  religious  words  and 
phrases,  and  more  confidence  than  ever 
in  the  power  of  cultivating  acquaintance 
with  the  religious  experience  of  individ- 
uals and  of  the  race.  Linguistic  studies 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek  have  therefore 
assumed  less  importance  than  they  used 
to  have ;  on  the  other  hand,  acquaint- 
ance with   the   messages   of  the   great 
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men  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Church, 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  adult  as  well  as  in  the  child, 
study  of  the  messages  of  other  relig- 
ions besides  Christianity,  observation 
of  the  effects  of  applying  Christian 
principles  to  practical  life,  and  the  like, 
have  come  to  assume  greater  importance. 
To  adapt  the  curriculum  to  this  new 
emphasis,  the  Seminary  has  established 
a  new  professorship  of  pedagogy,  and 
put  it  upon  the  same  status  with  other 
departments.  In  the  second  place,  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  relief,  of 
penology,  of  the  treatment  of  depend- 
ents, and  the  like,  has  borne  much 
fruit.  The  work  of  redeeming  men  is 
no  longer  conceived  as  merely  the  saving 
of  them  from  some  great  future  disaster, 
but  of  rescuing  them  from  present  wrong 
and  evil.  As  a  consequence  of  this  new 
conception,  the  Seminary  will  make  it 
possible  for  theological  students  to  do 
what  may  be  called  clinical  work.  Close 
affiliation  with  the  Chicago  Commons 
Social  Settlement  and  the  Chicago  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Seryice,  and  arrangements 
by  which  students  can  observe  the  work 
being  done  in  the  great  city  and  confer 
with  specialists  who  are  doing  it,  will 
give  to  the  study  of  "  evangelism "  a 
highly  practical  element.  In  the  third 
place,  the  churches  are  more  and  more 
becoming  aware  that  they  have  a  part  to 
play,  not  merely  in  rescuing  men  from 
evil,  but  also  in  elevating  civic  and  social 
ideals,  co-operating  with  civic  and  social 
organizations,  and  promoting  honesty 
and  efficiency  in  civic  and  social  life. 
The  clinical  work  and  field  study  of  the 
students  will  therefore  be  devoted,  not 
merely  to  relief,  but  also  to  constructive 
effort.  These  changes  in  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  coming  at  the 
same  time  with  similar  changes  in  the 
Yale  Divinity  School  (as  outlined  in  the 
issue  of  The  Outlook  for  April  27), 
promise  much  for  increase  in  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  and  genuine  religious  life 
of  the  churches  in  America. 

^       ,       .  The  American   Govern- 

Two  American  .  -  -j     •       u-j 

Dreadnoughts       ^^^V'^  considering  bids 
for  the  construction   of 
two  of  the  greatest  engines  of  war  known 
to  modem  nations — monster  battle-ships 


of  the  Dreadnought  class.  The  plans  call 
for  battle  ships  that  shall  not  be  inferior 
to  England's  great  Dreadnought  or 
Japan's  equivalent  for  the  same.  The 
two  new  additions  to  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  are  known  at  present  offi- 
cially as  Nos.  28  and  29,  and  the  specifi- 
cations call  for  battle-ships  of  approxi- 
mately 20,000  tons  displacement,  exclu- 
sive of  aniior  and  armament.  Each  of 
these  formidable  engines  of  war,  it  is 
estimated,  will  cost,  when  completed, 
$10,000,000.  The  successful  bidders 
were  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
Company  at  $3,987,000,  and  the  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Company  at  $4,377,- 
000.  The  biddings  were  complex,  with 
various  designs  and  combinations  speci- 
fied, one  of  the  successful  bidders,  the 
Newport  News  Company,  submitting  no 
less  than  seven  alternative  plans.  As  it  is 
sjjecified  by  law  that  no  company  shall 
recei'^e  a  contract  for  more  than  one  ship, 
the  second  lowest  bidder  naturally  has 
rather  the  best  of  the  bargain,  as  a  com- 
parison of  the  above  bids  shows.  In  order 
to  have  a  check  on  contractors'  bids,  spe- 
cial bids  were  received  from  the  naval 
constructors  at  the  New  York  and  Mare 
Island  navy-yards,  prepared  under  direc- 
tions from  the  Department.  The  officials 
of  the  Navy  Department  were  especially 
gratified  at  the  lowness  of  the  successful 
bids,  which  were  not  only  lower  than 
those  prepared  at  the  Government  navy- 
yards,  but  that  of  the  Newport  News 
Company  was  even  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  1 6,000-ton  battle-ship  Minnesota,  and 
$3,000  less  than  the  cost  of  the  greatest 
of  our  present  battle-ships,  the  Louisiana. 
The  new  battle-ships  are  to  be  cdinpleted 
and  delivered  to  the  Government  within 
thirty-six  months. 

-   mr      ^  ,.  There  is  a  well-defined 

flrWomT  '"^^ve'^ent  on  foot  to 
jor  omen  establish  a  modern  and, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  made,  a  model  college 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  significance  of 
the  Pacific  coast  States  in  the  future 
history  of  America  and  the  world  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  China  and 
Japan  are  in  the  throes  of  new  birth, 
and  the  relations  of  the  entire  Orient 
with    the   Western   world   and   Western 
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civilization  are  growing  more  and  more 
close,  and  therefore  more  and  more 
complicated.  California  cannot  escape 
the  place  assigned  her  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  action  in  this  development  of 
Oriental  and  Occidental  intercourse. 
The  importance  of  the  part  she  is  called 
on  to  play  wiH  be  greatly  increased  by 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  best  sort  of  education  will  be  neces- 
sary to  fit  the  people  of  California  as 
well  as  the  people  of  the  entire  country 
to  deal  with  the  new  probletns  of  inter- 
national intercourse  which  are  presenting 
themselves  to  the  citizens  and  statesmen 
of  this  country.  California  has  already 
achieved  some  remarkable  results  in  her 
educational  system.  In  Leland  Stanford 
University  and  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  State  possesses  two  Institutions 
of  high  rank.  But  there  is  not  in  the 
State,  nor  indeed  is  there  in  the  entire 
country  west  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  a 
college  for  women  of  the  first  rank.  Dr. 
W.  A.  Edwards,  Principal  of  Throop  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Pasadena,  California, 
points  out  that  Western  girls,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  non-co-educational  college 
education,  have  now  to  travel  to  the 
Atlantic  States.  "  Of  the  four  thousand 
students  now  in  attendance  at  Vassar, 
Smith,  Wellesley,  and  Bryn  Mawr,  fully 
one  thousand,  or  twenty-five  per  cent, 
come  from  west  of  Pennsylvania ;  and 
of  this  thousand  about  four  hundred 
come  from  homes  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  How  many  others,"  he  con- 
tinues, "have  been  refused  admission 
because  of  overcrowded  halls  and  dor- 
mitories, and  how  many  others  still 
would  seek  admission  if  there  were  a 
woman's  college  nearer  home,  no  one 
can  say."  The  movement  for  establish- 
ing a  woman's  college  in  California  has 
already  taken  definite  form.  A  charier 
has  been  obtained,  a  board  of  trustees 
organized,  and  a  desirable  site  procured 
in  the  delightful  town  of  Pasadena,  adja- 
cent to  Los  Angeles.  In  climate,  in  the 
character  of  its  citizens,  in  its  public  and 
private  achievements,  Southern  Califor- 
nia is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  location  of 
a  woman's  college,  which  shall  not  only 
maintain  the  highest  standards  now 
maintained  anywhere  in  woman's  educa- 
tion, but  shall  add  some  new  features 


and  new  ideas  which  have  been  devel- 
oped since  the  establishment  of  Vassar, 
Smith,  Wellesleyj  and  Bryn  Mawr.  To 
quote  again  from  Dr.  Edwards's  admi- 
rable statement,  "  The  pioneers  in  the 
higher  education  of  women  naturally 
and  properly  model  their  courses  after 
those  which  the  experience  of  colleges 
for  men  had  found  best.  Their  success 
and  their  embarrassing  oversupply  of 
students  show  that  they  meet  a  vital 
need.  But  it  is  possible  for  a  new  college 
to  add  decided  value  to  these  approved 
curricula  by  incorporating  into  them  the 
modem  ideal  of  manual  training." 


Philippine  Progress 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  this  month,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
proclamation  issued  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
last  March,  there  will  be  held  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  an  election  for  the* 
first  popular  assembly,  or  legislative 
body,  of  the  Filipino  people.  The  issu- 
ing of  this  proclamation,  followed  as  it 
will  be  by  the  election  ordered  and  the 
convening  of  the  Philippine  Assembly, 
in  which  for  the  first  time  in  their  history 
the  voice  of  the  Filipino  people,  through 
popular  representation,  will  be  heard  in 
the  central  government,  marks  a  step  of 
momentous  import  no  less  to  America 
than  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 

Some  disappointment  has  been  ex- 
pressed at  the  light  registration  of  voters 
— less  than  half  of  what  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected.  This  evidence  of 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Fili- 
pinos should  not  obscure  the  more  im- 
portant fact  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment, by  the  President's  proclamation, 
has  shown  its  desire  to  gi\^  the  Filipinos 
an  opportunity  to  practice  self-govern- 
ment. For  the  Filipino  people  this  proc- 
lamation is  the  charter  of  their  liberties — 
their  magna  charta — and  though  it  may 
not  satisfy  all  the  natural  aspirations  of 
the  people  for  independence,  it  never- 
theless grants  a  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment which,  in  the  benefits  and  rights  it 
carries  with  it,  falls  but  little  short  of 
absolute  independence. 

It  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  everv  think- 
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ing  Filipino  the  assurance  of  the  good 
will  of  America,  and  of  her  generous 
intentions  for  the  future  ;  for  whereas, 
up  to  this  period,  the  islands  have  been 
governed,  since  the  date  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  civil  government,  by  a 
Commission  made  up  of  the  American 
Governor-General,  four  American  Com- 
missioners and  three  Filipino  Commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  working  under  and 
carrying  out  a  policy  laid  down  by  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
vening and  organizing  of  the  Assembly 
all  the  legislative  power  conferred  on  the 
Philippine  Commission  will  be  vested  in 
a  legislature  to  consist  of  two  houses — 
the  Philippine  Commission  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Assembly. 

The  under  house,  or  Philippine  As- 
sembly, will  under  the  law  consist  of  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  a  hundred 
members,  chosen  by  the  people  them- 
selves. They  have,  of  course,  the  author 
ity  to  elect  their  own  Speaker  and  to 
I>erfect  their  own  organization,  and  will 
be  in  all  essential  points  a  thoroughly 
representative  body,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  pertaining  thereto. 

So  much  for  what  we  have  done  polit- 
ically fc  r  the  Filipino  people  at  the  end 
of  nine  years  of  American  occupation. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  these 
people  passing  from  the  tribal  stage  of 
primitive  civilization  just  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years  ago  into  Spanish 
domination  and  influence,  and  reared 
until  just  nine  years  past  in  the  principles 
of  Spanish  imperialism,  are,  from  a  histor- 
ical point  of  view,  ready  for  the  measure 
of  self-government  we  have  bestowed. 
America  heretofore,  in  the  great  crises  of 
her  history',  has  never  stopped  to  ask 
about  precedents,  nor  has  she  done  it 
now.  With  that  courage  and  hardihood 
and  self-confidence  which  have  always 
been  her  characteristics,  she  has  gone 
forward  with  strides  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  colonization,  and  has  dared  to 
do  what  no  other  nation  under  like  cir- 
cumstances has  ever  done  before. 

But,  as  in  all  history  any  great  change 
in  the  established  order  of  things  has 
brought  with  it  new  responsibilities  and 


new  difficulties  and  dangers,  so  will  it  be 
now.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  legis- 
latures do  not  create  republics.  They 
are  the  last  word  of  the  old  regime ;  they 
are  only  the  first  word  of  the  new."  It 
is  one  thing  to  say  to  an  individual  or  a 
people,  "Thou  shalt "  or  "Thou  shalt 
not,"  and  quite  another  thing  to  say, 
"  Come,  now,  and  let  us  reason  together." 

That  there  is  in  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  the  making  of  a  suc- 
cessful republic  in  the  generations  to 
come,  if  America  brings  to  the  work 
patriotism,  and  a  singleness  of  purpose 
that  puts  honor  before  gain,  and  an  altru- 
ism of  spirit  that  counts  not  the  cost  but 
looks  rather  at  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancif)g  the  cause  of  civilization  and  of 
Christianity,  no  one  who  has  witnessed 
the  enormous  strides  of  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple in  the  nine  years  of  American  occu- 
pation can  doubt;  but  that  we  should 
hasten  slowly  in  engrafting  democratic 
ideas  on  a  monarchically  bom  and  reared 
people  is  a  thing  about  which  there  is 
also  not  the  slightest  dotibt  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lem, Filipinos  and  Americans  alike. 

Like  all  great  causes,  this  one  demands 
our  best  for  its  working  out.  What  we 
do  and  the  way  we  do  it  is  of  just  as 
much  moment  to  us  in  its  effects  on  our 
integrity,  our  prestige,  and  our  honor  as 
upon  the  Filipino  people — indeed,  more, 
since  from  a  people  of  our  enlightenment 
more  is  rightly  expected  I 

It  is  much  better  that  we  stay  at  home 
and  give  the  people  of  the  islands  the 
chance  to  work  out  their  own  destiny  to 
their  glory  or  their  downfall,  if  we  are  not 
ready  as  a  people  to  do  this  thing  in  a 
big  way.  We  ourselves  know  better 
how  to  do  it  to-day  than  ever  before. 
"In  the  fullness  of  time  "  our  experiences 
come — just  when  we  are  ready  for  them 
— and  America  knows  to-day,  as  in  no 
former  period  in  her  own  life,  the  value  of 
practical  training  in  citizenship ;  she  is 
revolutionizing  whole  agricultural  com- 
munities ;  she  is  learning  new  methods 
of  reclaiming  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth ;  she  is  studying  the  secrets  of 
the  forests ;  she  is  searching  out  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  distress ;  and 
while  she  trains  the  laborer  and  the 
artisan  as  never  before,  she  also  trains 
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the  child  to  a  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  citizen  to  the  state. 

All  this  knowledge,  which,  properly 
applied,  will  supply  their  greatest  need, 
we  can  carry  to  these  people  whom  the 
fortunes  of  war  have  brought  us,  and 
whom  we  hold  in  our  keeping,  whether 
they  will  or  no,  if  we  are  fine  enough  to 
do  it — if  we  live  up  to  our  ideals  as  a 
people  and  realize  our  responsibility  as 
individuals.  But  if  we  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  and  cavil  at  the  cost ;  if, 
worse  still,  we  show  a  national  selfish- 
ness in  using  these  people  and  their  in- 
terests in  political  traffic ;  if,  either  as  a 
nation  or  as  individuals,  we  barter  for  an 
allegiance  we  should  win,  or  bargain  for 
favor  we  should*earn — if,  in  a  word,  we 
fail  to  command  the  respect  while  we 
strive  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  peo 
pie  with  whom  we  deal,  by  just  so  much 
do  we  lose  in  national  character  our- 
selves, and  by  just  so  much  retard  their 
political  and  social  regeneration. 

In  any  thought  of  the  Filipino  people, 
whom  politically  we  have  advanced  so 
rapidly,  it  is  helpful  to  remember  that, 
although  they  are  far  down  in  the  scale 
of  peoples  in  industrial  and  economic 
development,  the  Church  for  four  cen- 
turies has  done  its  work  towards  bringing 
them  religious  liberty,  and  that  this  fact 
alone  makes  them  a  people  among  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Orient  peculiarly 
ready  for  progress  in  civil  liberty. 

They  are  the  only  people  in  the  East 
who,  as  a  people,  worship  the  God  of  the 
Christian  ;  and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  we 
should  do  well  to  remember  that  before 
we  ever  reached  their  shores  they  had 
already  raised  up  among  themselves  an 
apostle  of  regeneration  in  their  Rizal — 
hero  and  martyr,  who,  in  the  last  weeks 
of  his  life,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  coming 
of  America  into  the  islands,  said  words 
like  these  to  the  people  of  his  countr)^ : 
"  Fellow-countrymen  I  No  man  has  given 
greater  proof  than  I  of  desiring  liberties 
for  our  country,  and  I  still  desire  them. 
But  I  make  the  training  of  the  people 
a  premise,  so  that  they,  by  education  and 
labor,  might  attain  a  personality  of  their 
own  and  become  worthy  of  those  liberties. 
In  my  writings  I  have  recommended 
study  and  civic  virtues  to  the  people ; 
without  these  redemption  is  impossible." 


Industrial  Mediaeval- 
ism 

The  time  must  surely  come  when  the 
strike  as  a  way  of  settling  industrial  dis- 
agreements will  be  looked  at  as  little 
better  than  a  relic  of  barbarism.  It  is 
unscientific,  economically  wasteful,  and 
usually  ineffective.  Illustrations  of  this 
have  multiplied  lately.  The  newspapers 
have  teemed  with  reports  of  strikes ; 
street-cleaners,  garbage  collectors,  lampv- 
lighters,  ice-deliverers,  telegraphers,  and 
others,  all  properly  ser\'ants  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large  rather  than  of  individuals, 
have  left  the  public  needs  unheeded,  and 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
citizen  to  be  clean,  comfortable,  and 
secure,  while  wordy  altercations  between 
workers  and  officers  on  obscure  ques- 
tions in  dispute  have  waged  interminably. 
In  a  measure  the  quarrels  have  been 
tried  by  newspaper  and  settled  by  pub- 
lic opinion  ;  yet  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
columns  printed  in  the  New  York  papers 
about  the  street-cleaners'  strike,  for 
instance,  how  many  were  devoted  to 
exposition  of  the  points  at  issue  ?  How 
many  of  us  really  have  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  strikers  were  right  in  assert- 
ing that  their  work  was  so  arranged  that 
they  had  to  be  on  duty  hours  in  excess 
of  the  time  set  b\  law,  or  whether  the 
officials  were  right  in  saying  that  the  pay 
was  far  higher  than  the  men  could  earn 
elsewhere  ?  How  many  of  us,  as  regards 
the  telegraphers'  strike,  understand  why, 
after  the  public  was  informed  that  a 
satisfactory  agreement  had  been  reached 
through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  NeilK 
the  United  States  Labor  Commissioner, 
the  next  day's  despatches  should  an- 
nounce that  the  operators  had  "gone 
out"  at  San  Francisco,  and  that  other 
points  were  threatened?  If  any  one 
thing  was  made  clear  by  the  great  anthra- 
cite coal  strike  and  the  settlement,  it  was 
that,  when  the  people  at  large  are  injured 
by  a  labor  dispute,  the  public  must  be 
regarded  as  a  third  party,  and  its  inter- 
ests safeguarded.  But  there  is  no  defi- 
nite or  systematic  way  for  the  public 
thus  to  protect  itself,  nor  even  any  fair 
and  impartial  way  of  learning  the  real 
facts.     In  the  present  clumsy  fashion  of 
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dealing  with  disagreements  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  industrial  warfare 
takes  the  place  of  industrial  democracy, 
and  instead  of  clear,  strong  statements 
of  claims  advanced  and  arguments  ad- 
duced, we  have  minute  accounts  of  what 
the  reporters  suppose  to  be  picturesque 
or  sensational  incidents.  John  Mitchell 
almost  alone  among  labor  leaders  has 
begun  his  contests  with  employers  by 
clear  and  intelligible  declarations  of  his 
side  of  the  case,  free  from  perfervid 
rhetoric  and  rhodomontade.  One  great 
step  toward  making  the  public  judges 
and  not  partisans  in  labor  troubles  will 
be  taken  when  the  representatives  of 
both  sides  learn  the  wisdom  of  less  heat 
and  more  light  In  short,  trial  by  news- 
paper discussion  may  lead,  through  pop- 
ular indignation,  to  a  cessation  of  intol- 
erable conditions  such  as  have  lately 
prevailed  in  New  York,  but  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  judicial  and  well-balanced 
method  of  deciding  controverted  ques- 
tions. 

Such  a  method  there  should  be,  and 
ultimately  there  will  be.  The  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  the  strike  is  to  put  some- 
thing better  in  its  place.  Those  who 
think  the  labor  question  can  be  settled 
by  crying  out  for  the  destruction  of  the 
labor  unions  are  no  wiser  than  those  who 
say  they  would  like  to  see  the  race  prob- 
lem solved  by  sending  the  negroes  back 
to  Africa.  The  privilege  of  collective 
baff^aining  \\ill  never  be  relinquished  by 
workingmen  wherever  they  have  gained 
it,  and  collective  bargaining  is  the  soul 
of  unionism.  It  appeals  to  most  minds 
as  essentially  fair  because,  when  individ- 
ual employer  and  individual  employee 
bargain  about  wages  or  hours  or  treat- 
ment, there  is  no  equality  of  coercive  or 
persuasive  power  ;  the  individual  laborer 
may  be  discharged  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience  to  the  employer,  although 
that  laborer  may  be  absolutely  in  the 
right ;  only  when  the  employees  act  as 
a  unit  can  they  meet  their  employer  on 
even  ground.  The  union  is  to  stay, 
then,  but  not  necessarily  as  it  is  now, 
unincorporated,  irresponsible  to  judicial 
proceeding,  impossible  to  constrain  or 
direct  by  State  or  Nation.  The  real 
problem  is  to  provide  a  recognized 
and  authoritative  system  of  dealing  rea- 


sonably and  effectively  with  labor  dis- 
putes, a  court  or  conciliation  council  or 
other  fair-minded  place  of  appeal  which 
not  only  may  but  must  precede  an  appeal 
to  the  war  tactics  of  the  strike — a  sort 
of  Hague  Tribunal  for  industry.  When 
the  questions  involve  employees  of  the 
government  of  city.  State,  or  Nation,  or 
those  of  public  utility  corporations,  such 
as  railways,  telegraphs,  or  mines,  the  law 
might  well  absolutely  forbid  strikes  of 
the  employees  as  a  body  and  without 
notice  as  unendurable  and  a  crime 
against  the  people  at  large.  Other  coun- 
tries haVe  already  moved  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  may  not  be  ready  for  such 
radical  labor  legislation  as  New  Zea- 
'and's  compulsory  arbitration  law,  under 
which  in  labor  disputes  the  employer  has 
to  obey  the  decision  of  a  governmental 
board  of  arbitration  under  penalty  of  a 
heavy  fine,  the  employee  under  penalty 
of  losing  his  license  to  engage  in  his 
trade.  But  we  might  at  least  seriously 
consider  the  bill  passed  not  long  ago  in 
Canada,  and  largely  due  to  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Labor,  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie, 
and  reported  at  the  time  in  The  Outlook. 
This  plan  we  find  succinctly  described 
as  follows  in  the  current  issue  of  The 
World  To- Day : 

The  act  provides  that  no  strike  or  lockout 
can  be  declared  in  any  mining  industry  or 
public  service  utility  prior  to  or  pending 
investigation  by  a  Board  of  Conciliation,  on 
penalty  oi  a  fine  of  from  510  to  550  a  day  for 
employees  and  $50  to  $1,000  for  employers. 
At  the  request  of  either  party  to  a  dispute 
the  Minister  of  Labor  appoints  a  Board  com- 
posed of  one  member  chosen  by  each  side 
and  a  third  coopted  or  named  by  the  Min- 
ister. They  will  investigate,  with  full  court 
powers,  and  issue  a  report.  Their  finding, 
however — and  here  the  measure  differs  from 
New  Zealand's  law — is  not  binding  on  either 
party  ;  they  are  at  liberty  to  reject  it,  and,  if 
they  desire,  to  declare  a  strike  or  lockout  to 
enforce  their  demands.  It  is  felt,  however, 
that  in  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  cases 
the  cooling  of  passion  by  the  compulsory 
delay  and  the  force  of  intelligently  directecl 
public  opinion  will  lead  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  award. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  that  this  experi- 
ment, or  that  of  New  Zealand,  is  a  solu- 
tion of  a  great  problem  ;  but  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  in  some  such 
plan  will  be  found  the  opening  of  a  path 
leading  away  from  senseless  labrr-fights 
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toward  the  practical  application  of  the 
idea  that  industrialism  ^s  business  and 
not  war. 


Faith  and  Fear 

It  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
honest  faith  the  timidity  with  which  men 
hold  the  most  fundamental  truths.  If  they 
held  these  truths  as  a  matter  of  conviction 
and  experience  rather  than  as  intellectual 
opinions,  they  would  not  be  afraid ;  be- 
cause truth  is  in  its  nature  impregnable. 
No  man  can  really  believe  in  a  truth 
without  being  sure  of  its  ultimate  tri- 
umph. It  is  not  strange  that  men  are 
timid  when  they  do  not  hold  truth  in  its 
integrity;  for  believing  in  a  truth  is  a 
much  more  difficult  matter  than  many 
people  comprehend.  It  is  easy  to  have 
an  opinion.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  that 
opinion  so  much  a  part  of  one's  character 
and  life  that  it  passes  over  into  a  deep 
and  unshakable  belief.  The  prayer, 
"  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  mine  un- 
belief I"  expresses  a  well  nigh  universal 
experience  and  state  of  mind.  A  man 
from  Mars,  accepting  the  body  of  truth 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  would 
imagine  that  a  Church  which  used  such 
a  Bible  as  its  text-book  would  be  abso- 
lutely without  fear;  that  it  would  welcome 
the  most  penetrating  play  of  the  search- 
light on  its  foundations ;  that  it  would 
welcome  all  human  inquiry,  and  even 
human  curiosity,  being  sure  that  the 
more  carefully  its  claims  were  examined, 
the  more  painstakingly  its  truth  studied, 
the  nearer  and  the  more  certain  would 
be  its  triumph. 

But  men  in  middle  life  still  recall 
vividly  the  days  when  to  announce  one's 
faith  in  evolution  was  very  like  an- 
nouncing one's  self  an  infidel ;  and  the 
name  of  Darwin,  instead  of  being  hon- 
ored as  a  synonym  for  intellectual  integ- 
rity, scientific  enthusiasm,  and  an  influ- 
ence on  modem  thought  more  deep  and 
penetrating,  probably,  than  that  which 
was  exercised  by  any  other  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  a  term  of  oppro- 
brium. Within  the  brief  lifetime  of  a 
generation,  Darwin's  view  of  the  process 
of  nature,  as  a  whole,  has  come  to  be  so 
generally  accepted  and  so  widely  under- 


stood that  an  eminent  Christian  teacher 
has  said  of  it  that  it  came  to  light  just  in 
time  to  save  many  of  the  best  men  and 
women  from  despair. 

The  adherents  of  Christian  Science  can 
make  no  more  effective  appeal  than  the 
declaration  that  their  belief  casts  out 
fear  and  delivers  those  who  accept  it 
from  the  bondage  to  this  ancient  foe  of 
the  human  race.  Fear  has  no  place  in 
the  life  of  any  man  or  woman  who  be- 
lieves either  in  God  or  in  immortality.  It 
is  a  survival  of  a  semi-barbarous  age,  a 
specter  that  lingers,  like  the  superstitions 
which  children  still  cherish,  from  the 
times  when  men  divided  the  world  be- 
tween God  and  the  devil,  with  much  the 
larger  part  to  the  devil.  The  Church 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  fear  concern- 
ing the  truth  in  its  keeping ;  it  has  every- 
thing to  gain  by  holding  its  doors  wide 
open  and  inviting  the  whole  world  to 
come  in  and  study  and  scrutinize  and 
turn  on  the  searchlight.  Its  timidity  has 
cost  it  many  a  victory ;  its  cowardice  has 
lost  it  many  a  friend.  It  ought  to  wel- 
come every  honest  inquiry  and  keep  its 
doors  open  to  every  form  of  sincere 
investigation  ;  but  it  ought  also  to  show 
a  certain  kind  of  indifference  to  the  pos- 
sible results  of  inquiry  and  investigation  ; 
the  indifference  with  which  a  man,  fun- 
damentally sure  of  the  foundations  on 
which  he  has  built,  would  allow  the  most 
skeptical,  critical,  and  cynical  to  exam- 
ine those  foundations  at  leisure.  The 
body  of  truth  which  the  Church  holds 
is  not  a  treasure  which  can  be  stolen. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  widely  it  is 
diffused,  and  the  farther  it  is  carried, 
the  better,  not  only  for  those  who  take  it^ 
but  for  the  Church  itself.  Like  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves,  the  treasure  of 
truth  multiplies  as  it  is  dispersed.  The 
Church  has  as  little  to  fear  from  the 
enemy  who  comes  upon  it  unawares  with 
the  hope  of  carrying  off  its  treasures  as 
from  the  man  who  would  steal  a  Bible  for 
the  sake  of  discovering  whether  it  had 
any  value  for  him.  The  Church  is  not  a 
fortress  in  which  a  few  of  the  elect  find 
refuge  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  world, 
and  to  whom  are  committed  certain 
treasures  of  such  value  that  they  must  be 
securely  guarded  from  the  gaze  of  the 
covetous,  and  protected  from  all  possible 
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assaults.  The  Church  is  rather  a  store- 
house of  the  bread  of  life,  ready  to  share 
with  every  man  who  asks  and  to  feed 
every  starving  child  of  the  multitude. 
Its  doors  ought  always  to  be  wide  open  ; 
its  treasures  ought  always  to  be  in  full 
view;  for  its  central  purpose  is  not  to 
keep  things  to  itself,  but  to  scatter  them 
broadcast  through  the  whole  world. 
Faith  and  fear  involve  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  No  man  can  really  be  dominated 
by  both;  for  real  faith,  as  contrasted 
with  intellectual  opinion,  like  love, "  cast- 
eth  out  fear." 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  finds,  as  he  journeys 
through  the  country,  that  he,  in  common 
with  other  tourists,  is  seeking  always 
for  the  novel  and  uncommon  things — 
sights  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar,  occu- 
pations previously  unknown,  and  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  heretofore  un tasted. 
The  Spectator,  therefore,  being  no  excep- 
tion to  the  common  run  of  men,  has  been 
eager  during  a  residence  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  taste  his  first  California  fruit 
picked  from  the  tree,  to  visit  places 
of  which  he  has  read  glowing  descrip- 
tions, and,  in  fact,  to  pursue  the  novelty 
of  every  kind  and  nature  when,  per- 
chance, it  is  brought  to  his  attention. 
Of  this  zest  for  new  things  the  Spectator 
has  never  been  ashamed,  believing  that 
so  long  as  life  can  offer  him  objects  of 
interest  he  will  ever  be  young  in  the  pur- 
suit of  them. 

Some  things,  however,  cease  to  be 
novelties  after  the  first  glance,  and  at 
once  sink  to  the  level  of  the  commonplace; 
others,  like  a  door  opening  wider  and 
wider,  disclose  sights  growing  more  won- 
derful and  varied  the  longer  they  are 
looked  upon.  The  Spectator  would  call 
the  glass-bottom  boats  at  Catalina  Island 
a  novelty  of  the  latter  class,  feeling  sure 
that  the  mysteries  of  the  sea  as  revealed 
to  him  in  the  Bay  of  Avalon  would  never 
become  commonplace.  There  is  seen 
plant  life  of  every  description,  from  the 
heavy  kelp  with  its  numberless  air-pods 
to  delicate  ferns  of  infinite  variety ;  fishes 
of  bright   red  and  sapphire  blue  give 


color  to  these  fairy-like  haunts  of  the 
mermaid;  and,  indeed,  it  was  an  easy 
thing  for  the  Spectator  to  believe  that 
he  was  looking  down  into  grottoes  and 
caves  peopled  by  another  race  of  beings. 
But  most  wonderful  of  all  was  the  jelly- 
fish— an  ethereal-looking  substance  of 
salmon-pink,  with  head  that  expanded 
and  closed  like  an  umbreMa  as  the  crea- 
ture breathed,  and  with  streamers  of  the 
same  jelly-like  substance  floating  behind 
as  it  passed  under  the  boat  What 
mattered  it  if  the  abalone  shells  had 
been  previously  dropped  there  to  add 
beauty  to  the  submarine  setting  ?  The 
boy  who  dived  for  them  could  bring  up 
the  very  one  desired  by  the  occupant  of 
the  boat,  thus  increasing  the  wish  to 
possess  it.  The  Spectator  knew  that 
the  real  home  of  the  abalone  was  on  the 
rocks  close  by,  and  as  all  things  else 
were  native  to  the  watery  soil,  he  was 
willing  to  be  duped  to  that  slight  degree 
and  pay  his  "  two  bits  "  for  a  shell. 


With  this  novel  experience  still  fresh 
in  the  Spectator's  mind,  he  learned  that 
an  artist  in  a  neighboring  city  was  giving 
exhibitions  of  sketches  actually  made 
under  the  water.  The  Spectator  was 
incredulous,  hardly  believing  such  a  thing^ 
possible,  but  if  those  moment  ^ry  pictures 
revealed  through  the  glass-1  »ttom  boat 
could  be  perpetuated  on  •  invas,  he 
surely  would  make  the  effort  to  see  them. 
Following  the  impulse  to  seek  out  all 
things  that  are  novel,  the  Spectator 
found  himself  in  the  bungalow  studio  of 
the  artist,  looking  at  sketches  of  wonder- 
ful interest  and  beauty  and  listening  to 
the  artist's  methods  of  working  under 
the  water.  He  told  the  Spectator  that 
as  a  boy  he  was  fond  of  swimming  and 
diving,  remaining  below  for  a  longer 
time  than  his  companions,  his  artistic 
temperament  all  the  time  taking  note  of 
effects  produced  under  water,  until  he 
found  himself  wishing  that  he  might 
reproduce  some  of  the  pictures  seen  by 
him.  It  was  at  the  island  of  Tahiti, 
when  a  young  man,  that  the  thought  first 
came  to  him — and  he  claims  the  idea  as  ' 
an  original  one — that  he  could  prepare 
a  canvas  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit 
of  his  sketching  with  oil  crayons  under 
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the  water.  He  made  no  secret  of  the 
process,  saying  that  a  piece  of  canvas 
was  thoroughly  soaked  in  cocoanut  oil, 
and  then  fastened  to  a  square  of  glass 
with  strips  of  surgeons'  plaster.  With 
watch  in  hand,  the  artist  said  to  the 
Spectator,  "  Now  imagine  that  the  can- 
vas is  ready  and  1  am  going  down  for 
three-quarters  of  a  minute,  for  that  was 
as  long  as  I  could  at  first  remain  below. 
Let  us  see  how  much  can  be  done  in 
that  short  space  of  time.  Now  I  am 
down  thirty  feet  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  ;  I  look  about  and  select  my  subject 
from  among  the  many  scenes  of  beauty 
presented;  I  fasten  my  canvas  to  a  rock, 
and — time  is  up  and  I  must  go  to  the 
surface  for  air ;  but  the  next  time  I  do 
the  work  that  tells^  and  by  taking  several 
such  trips  my  sketch  is  made."  From 
this  primitive  method  he  advanced  to 
the  diver's  suit,  and  then  could  work  for 
an  hour  or  more  at  a  time.  In  looking 
at  these  sketches  the  Spectator  was 
amazed  to  see  rocks  and  cliffs  seemingly 
as  high  as  those  in  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
but  the  artist  explained  that  this  apparent 
height  in  a  depth  of  only  thirty  feet  is 
due  to  the  magnifying  power  of  the  water. 
Coral  reefs  like  mountains,  wooded  glens 
of  tropical  growth,  arroyos  and  foot- 
hills— all  were  presented  in  a  fashion  to 
charm  the  eye  of  the  Spectator.  The 
work  begv  at  Tahiti  has  been  continued 
on  the  Pa  fie  Coast,  the  San  Francisco 
disaster  decking  the  artist's  career  for 
a  time,  as  valuable  sketches  and  pictures 
were  then  destroyed.  There  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  about 
the  man,  the  Spectator  thought — his 
stories  of  life  on  a  tropical  island  ;  his 
interesting  recital  of  tales  weird  and 
ghost-like,  in  addition  to  his  descrip- 
tions of  picturesque  scenes  beneath  the 
water. 

In  connection  with  these  submarine 
subjects,  the  Spectator  would  mention 
another  novelty  in  this  line,  though  seen 
on  dry  land.  In  the  wonderful  electrical 
parade  of  Fiesta  Week  at  Los  Angeles, 
each  float  in  the  procession  represented 
•  in  some  suggestive  way  a  jewel  or  semi- 
precious stone.  There  was  a  wide  range, 
from  the  diamond  to  the  moonstone  ; 
but  somewhere  in  between  the  coral  had 


its  place.  A  coral  reef  was  represented, 
in  whose  recesses  gauzy  sea-nymphs 
were  almost  hidden,  while  suspended 
above,  as  if  floating  in  the  water,  was  an 
immense  white  fish,  whose  undulating 
motions  from  head  to  tail,  with  the  capa- 
cious mouth  opening  at  intervals,  g^ave 
an  impression  of  reality,  while  its  brill- 
iant illumination  gave  evidence  that  the 
Jonah  it  had  swallowed  was  in  the  form 
of  electric  bulbs.  Every  fin  and  scale 
showed  with  marvelous  distinctness. 


The  Spectator  by  this  time  began  to 
feel  the  dampening  effects  of  so  many 
water  novelties,  and  changed  the  current 
of  his  thoughts  by  visiting-  a  pigeon 
ranch — a  novelty  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
could  hardly  imagine  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pigeons  being  held  in  one  place 
without  cage,  bar,  or  bolt.  On  the  ^d^'^ 
of  the  Los  Angeles  River — that  stream 
of  sand  rather  than  of  water — he  found 
this  pigeon  city,  and  gained  a  new  in- 
sight, not  only  in  *'  the  flocking  together 
of  birds  of  one  feather,"  but  also  in  the 
culture  of  squabs,  for  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  proprietor  is  not  to  raise  fancy 
breeds,  but  to  cater  to  the  pampered 
appetite  of  man.  He  stated  a  fact  to 
the  Spectator,  which  the  latter  had  no 
desire  to  dispute,  that  "  common  sense  is 
a  mighty  good  thing  to  have,"  and,  pos- 
sessing that,  he  had  learned  more  by 
observation  than  any  book  could  tell 
him.  He  had  found  that  if  pigeons  had 
all  they  wanted  to  eat,  conditions  of 
environment  such  as  they  desired,  and 
were  not  frightened  by  stray  dogs  or 
cats,  they  would  never  leave  their  home. 
He  chuckled  as  he  said,  "  See  that  little 
house  across  the  river?  That  was  built 
by  a  man  to  tempt  my  birds  over  there, 
but  not  one  has  gone."  Three  tons  of 
wheat  spread  \\\^x\  the  ground  each  day 
offers  an  open-air,  "  all  hours  "  restau- 
rant, and  the  birds  sippreciate  their 
boarding-place.  No  h^ilters  or  bridles, 
no  fencing  in,  no  rages  or  coops  except 
the  nests  they  nir.ke  frr  themselves,  no 
limitations  of  any  k'nd  or  description, 
yet  not  a  bird  leaves  the  place  except  for 
a  temporary  flight.  Freedom  is  thei'S 
in  every  sense,  yet  the  home  instinct 
prevails  and  keeps  their  number  intact. 


President  Roosevelt  as  a  Nature 
Lover  and  Observer 

BY  JOHN   BURROUGHS 


OUR  many-sided  President  has  a 
side  to  his  nature  of  which  the 
public  has  heard  but  little,  and 
which,  in  view  of  his  recent  criticism  of 
what  he  calls  the  nature  fakers,  is  of 
especial  interest  and  importance.  I  refer 
to  his  keenness  and  enthusiasm  as  a 
student  of  animal  life,  and  his  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  observation.  The  charge 
recently  made  against  him  that  he  is 
only  a  sportsman  and  has  only  a  sports- 
man's interest  in  nature  is  very  wide  of 
the  mark.  Why,  I  cannot  now  recall 
that  I  have  ever  met  a  man  with  a  keener 
and  more  comprehensive  interest  in  the 
wild  life  about  us — an  interest  that  is  at 
once  scientific  and  thoroughly  human. 
And  by  human  I  do  not  mean 'anything 
akin  to  the  sentimentalism  that  sicklies 
o'er  so  much  of  our  more  recent  natural 
history  writing,  and  that  inspires  the 
founding  of  hospitals  for  sick  cats  ;  but  I 
mean  his  robust,  manly  love  for  all  open- 
air  life,  and  his  sympathetic  insight  into 
it.  When  I  first  read  his  "Wilderness 
Hunter,"  many  years  ago,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  his  rare  combination  of  the 
sportsman  and  the  naturalist.  When  I 
accompanied  him  on  his  trip  to  the 
Yellowstone  Park  in  April,  1903, 1  got  a 
fresh  impression  of  the  extent  of  his  nat- 
ural history  knowledge  and  of  his  trained 
powers  of  observation.  Nothing  escaped 
him,  from  bears  to  mice,  from  wild  geese 
to  chickadees,  from  elk  to  red  squirrels ; 
he  took  it  all  in,  and  he  took  it  in  as 
only  an  alert,  vigorous  mind  can  take  it 
in.  On  that  occasion  I  was  able  to  help 
him  identify  only  one  new  bird.  All  the 
other  birds  he  recognized  as  quickly  as 
I  did.  One  day,  on  his  return  from  a 
long  tramp  alone  into  the  wilderness,  he 
told  me  of  a  bird  he  had  seen  and  heard 
that  was  new  to  him.  From  his  descrip- 
tion I  concluded  it  was  Townsend's  Soli- 
taire— a  bird  I  was  myself  curious  to 
hear.     The   next   day,  as   we   rode  on 


horseback  through  the  country  the  Presi- 
dent had  tramped  over,  he  paused  at  a 
certain  point  amid  some  scattered  pine 
and  low  bushes  above  a  gorge  of  the 
Yellowstone,  and  said,  "  It  was  right 
here  that  I  heard  the  strange  bird — and 
there  it  is  now.'*  And  I  caught  the  song 
as  he  spoke.  We  followed  it  up,  and 
soon  saw  and  identified  the  solitaire,  a 
bird  in  size  and  color  suggesting  the 
catbird,  but  a  much  finer  songster. 

During  a 'recent  half-day  spent  with  the 
President  at  Sagamore  Hill  I  got  a  still 
more  vivid  impression  of  his  keenness  and 
quickness  in  all  natural  history  matters. 
The  one  passion  of  his  life  seemed 
natural  history,  and  the  new  warbler 
that  had  appeared  in  his  woods — new  in 
the  breeding  season  on  Long  Island — 
seemed  an  event  that  threw  the  affairs 
of  state  and  of  the  Presidential  succes- 
sion quite  into  the -background.  Indeed, 
he  fairly  bubbled  over  with  delight  at 
the  thought  of  his  new  birds  and  at  the 
prospect  of  showing  them  to  his  visitors. 
He  said  to*  my  friend  who  accompanied 
me,  John  Lewis  Childs,  of  Floral  Park,  a 
former  State  Senator,  that  he  could  not 
talk  politics  then,  he  wanted  to  talk  and 
to  hunt  birds.  And  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  as  hot  on  the  trail  of  that 
new  warbler  as  he  had  recently  been  on 
the  trail  of  some  of  the  great  trusts. 
Fancy  a  President  of  the  United  States 
stalking  rapidly  across  bushy  fields  to  the 
woods  eager  as  a  boy  and  filled  with  the 
one  idea  of  shoeing  to  his  visitors  the 
black-throated  green  warbler  !  We  were 
presently  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  and 
standing  under  a  locust-tree,  where  the 
President  had  several  times  seen  and 
heard  his  rare  visitant.  "  That's  his 
note  now,"  he  said,  and  we  all  three  rec- 
ognized it  at  the  same  instant.  It  came 
from  across  a  little  valley  fifty  yards 
farther  in  the  woods.  We  were  soon 
standing   under  the   tree  in  which  the 
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bird  was  singing,  and  presently  had  our 
glasses  upon  him. 

"There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr. 
President,"  we  both -said;  "it  is  surely 
the  black-throated  green,"  and  he  laughed 
in  glee.  "  1  knew  it  could  be  no  other  ; 
there  is  no  mistaking  that  song  and 
those  markings.  *  Trees,  trees,  murmuring 
trees  1*  someone  reports  him  as  saying. 
Now  if  we  could  only  find  the  nest;" 
but  we  did  not,  though  it  was  doubtless 
not  far  off. 

Our  warblers,  both  in  color  and  in  song, 
are  bewildering  even  to  the  experienced 
ornithologist,  but  the  President  had 
mastered  most  of  them.  Not  long  before 
he  had  written  me  from  Washington  that 
he  had  just  come  in  from  walking  with 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  about  the  White  House 
grounds  looking  up  arriving  warblers. 
"  Most  of  the  warblers  were  up  in  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  and  1  could  not  get  a 
good  glimpse  of  them;  but  there  was 
one  with  chestnut  cheeks,  with  bright 
yellow  behind  the  cheeks,  and  a  yellow 
breast  thickly  streaked  with  black,  which 
has  puzzled  me.  Doubtless  it  is  a  very 
common  kind  which  has  for  the  moment 
slipped  my  memory.  I  saw  the  black- 
bumian,  the  summer  yellowbird,  and 
the  black-throated  green."  The  next 
day  he  wrote  me  that  he  had  identified 
the  puzzling  warbler ;  it  was  the  Cape 
May. 

At  luncheon  he  told  us  of  some  of  his 
ornithological  excursions  in  the  White 
House  grounds,  how  people  would  stare 
at  him  as  he  stood  gazing  up  into  the 
trees  like  one  demented.  "  No  doubt 
they  thought  me  insane."  "Yes,"  said 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  "and  as  I  was  always 
with  him,  they  no  doubt  thought  I  was 
the  nurse  that  had  him  in  charge." 

In  his  "  Pastimes  of  an  American 
Hunter  "  he  tells  of  the  owls  that  in  June 
sometimes  came  after  nightfall  about  the 
White  House.  "  Sometimes  they  flew 
noiselessly  to  and  fro,  and  seemingly 
caught  big  insects  on  the  wing.  At  other 
times  they  would  perch  on  ^e  iron  awn- 
ing bars  directly  overhead.  Once  one  of 
them  perched  over  one  of  tho  windows 
and  sat  motionless,  looking  e:  ictly  like 
an  owl  of  Pallas  Athene." 

He  knew  the  vireos  alsd,  and  had 
seen  and  heard   the  white-eyed  at  his 


Virginia  place,  "  Pine  Knot,"  and  he  de- 
scribed its  peculiar,  emphatic  song.  As 
I  moved  along  with  the  thought  of  this 
bird  in  mind  and  its  snappy,  incisive 
song,  as  I  used  to  hear  it  in  the  old  days 
near  Washington,  I  fancied  I  caught  its 
note  in  a  dense  bushy  place  below  us. 
We  paused  to  listen.  "  A  catbird,"  said 
the  President,  and  so  we  all  agreed. 
We  saw  and  heard  a  chewink.  "Out 
West  the  chewink  calls  like  a  catbird," 
said  the  President.  Continuing  our 
walk,  we  skirted  the  edge  of  an  orchard. 
Here  the  President  called  our  attention 
to  a  high-holers  nest  in  a  cavity  of  an  old 
apple-tree.  He  rapped  on  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  that  we  might  hear  the  smoth- 
ered cry  for  food  of  the  young  inside. 
A  few  days  before  he  had  found  one  of 
the  half-fledged  young  on  the  ground 
under  the  tree,  and  had  managed  to  reach 
up  and  drop  it  back  into  the  nest 
"  What  a  boiling  there  was  in  there,"  he 
said,  "  when  the  youngster  dropped 
inl" 

A  cuckoo  called  in  a  tree  overhead, 
the  first  1  had  heard  this  season.  I 
feared  the  cold  spring  had  cut  them  ofiF. 
"The  yellow-billed,  undoubtedly,"  said 
the  President,  and  was  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Childs.  I  was  not  certain  that  I 
knew  the  call  of  the  yellow-billed  from 
that  of  the  black-billed.  "  We  have  them 
both,"  said  the  President,  "  but  the  yel- 
low-billed is  the  more  common." 

We  continued  our  walk  along  a  path 
that  led  down  through  a  most  delightful 
wood  to  the  bay.  Everywhere  the  marks 
of  the  President's  ax  were  visible,  as  he 
had  with  his  own  hand  thinned  out  and 
cleared  up  a  large  section  of  the  wood. 

A  few  days  previous  he  had  seen  some 
birds  in  a  g^oup  of  tulip-trees  near  the 
edge  of  the  woods  facing  the  water ;  he 
thought  they  were  ro5e-breasted  gros- 
beaks, but  could  not  quite  make  them 
out.  He  had  hoped  to  find  them  there 
now,  and  we  looked  and  listened  for 
some  moments,  but  no  birds  appeared. 

Then  he  led  us  to  a  little  pond  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest  where  the  night  heron 
sometimes  nested.  A  pair  of  them  had 
nested  there  in  a  big  water-maple  the  year 
before,  but  the  crows  had  broken  them 
up.  As  we  reached  the  spot  the  cry  of 
the  heron  was  heard  over  the  tree-tops. 
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"  That  is  its  alarm  note,**  said  the  Presi- 
dent. I  remarked  that  it  was  much  like 
the  cry  of  the  little  green  heron.  "  Yes, 
it  is,  but  if  we  wait  here  till  the  heron 
returns,  and  we  are  not  discovered,  you 
would  hear  his  other  more  characteristic 
call,  a  hoarse  quawk." 

Presently  we  moved  on  along  another 
path  through  the  woov  >  toward  the 
house.  A  large,  wide-spreading  oak 
attracted  my  attention — a  superb  tree. 

"You  see  by  the  branching  of  that 
oak,"  said  the  President,  "  that  when  it 
grew  up  this  wood  was  an  open  field 
and  maybe  under  the  plow  ;  it  is  only  in 
fields  that  oaks  take  that  form."  I  knew 
it  was  true,  but  my  mind  did  not  take  in 
the  fact  when  I  first  saw  the  tree.  His 
mind  acts  with  wonderful  swiftness  and 
completeness,  as  I  had  abundant  proof 
that  day. 

As  we  walked  along  we  discussed 
many  questions,  all  bearing  directly  or 
indirectly  upon  natural  history.  The 
conversation  was  perpetually  interrupted 
by  some  bird  note  in  the  trees  about  us 
which  we  would  pause  to  identify — the 
President's  ear,  I  thought,  being  the  most 
alert  of  the  three.  Continuing  the  talk, 
he  dwelt  upon  the  inaccuracy  of  most 
persons'  seeing,  and  upon  the  unreliabil- 
ity as  natural  history  of  most  of  the 
stories  told  by  guides  and  hunters. 
Sometimes  writers  of  repute  were  to  be 
read  with  caution.  He  mentioned  that 
excellent  hunting  book  of  Colonel 
Dodge's,  in  which  are  described  two  spex 
cies  of  the  puma,  one  in  the  West  called 
the  mountain  lion,  very  fierce  and  dan- 
gerous ;  the  other  called  in  the  East  the 
"  panther  " — a  harmless  and  cowardly 
animal.  "  Both  the  same  species,"  said 
the  President,  "  and  almost  identical  in 
disposition."  Mr.  Childs  told  of  an 
intelligent  guide  he  had  recently  had  at 
his  club  in  Maine,  who  told  him  this 
incredible  tale  about  a  pair  of  chicka- 
dees. The  guide  said  that  when  he  was 
lumbering  in  the  Maine  woods  one  win- 
ter, a  pair  of  chickadees  had  built  a 
nest  in  a  small  tree  close  to  his  cabin. 
They  carried  up  material  and  built  a 
massive  nest  like  that  of  a  squirrel,  with 
u  hole  in  the  side,  and  laid  their  eggs 
and  reared  their  young  there  in  midwin- 
ter.    And  the  man  could  not  be  shaken 


in  his  apparent  belief  in  the  truth  of  his 
story.  Of  course  he  had  dreamed  it  or 
seen  incorrectly,  as  the  chickadee  does 
not  build  till  April  or  May,  and  then 
always  in  the  cavity  of  a  limb  or  stub. 
We  agreed  that  the  story  afforded  a  good 
illustration  of  the  occasional  exceptional 
originality  and  individuality  among  the 
animals  of  which  a  certain  writer  makes 
so  much  account. 

Nothing  is  harder  than  to  convince  a 
person  that  he  has  seen  wrongly.  The 
other  day  a  doctor  accosted  me  in  the 
street  of  one  of  our  inland  towns  to  tell 
me  of  a  strange  bird  he  had  seen ;  the 
bird  was  blood-red  all  over  and  was  in 
some  low  bushes  by  the  roadside.  Of 
course  I  thought  of  our  scarlet  tanager, 
which  was  then  just  arriving.  No,  he 
knew  that  bird  with  black  wings  and 
tail ;  this  bird  had  no  black  upon  it,  but 
every  quill  and  feather  was  vivid  scar- 
let. The  doctor  was  very  positive,  so  I 
had  to  tell  him  we  had  no  such  bird. 
There  was  the  summer  redbird  in  the 
Southern  States,  but  this  place  is  much 
beyond  its  northern  limit,  and,  besides, 
it  is  of  a  dull  red.  Of  course  he  had 
seen  a  tanager,  but  in  the  shade  of  the 
bushes  the  black  of  the  wings  and  tail 
had  escaped  him. 

This  was  simply  a  case  of  misseeing 
in  an  educated  man ;  but  in  the  untrained 
minds  of  trappers  and  woodsmen  gener- 
ally there  is  an  element  of  the  super- 
stitious, and  a  love  for  the  marvelous, 
which  often  prevents  them  from  seeing 
the  wild  life  about  them  just  as  it  is. 
They  possess  the  mythopoeic  faculty,  and 
they  unconsciously  give  play  to  it. 

Thus  our  talk  wandered  as  we  wan- 
dered along  the  woods  and  field  paths. 
The  President  brought  us  back  by  the 
comer  of  a  clover  meadow  where  he  was 
sure  a  pair  of  red-shouldered  starlings 
had  a  nest.  He  knew  it  was  an  unlikely 
place  for  starlings  to  nest,  as  they  breed 
in  marshes  and  along  streams  and  in  the 
low  bushes  on  lake  borders,  but  this  pair 
had  always  shown  great  uneasiness  when 
he  had  approached  this  plot  of  tall 
clover.  As  we  drew  near,  the  male  star- 
ling appeared  and  uttered  his  alarm 
note.  The  President  struck  out  to  look 
for  the  nest,  and  for  a  time  the  Adminis- 
tration was  indeed  in  clover,  with  the 
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alarmed  black  bird  circling  above  it  and 
showing  great  agitation.  For  my  part, 
I  hesitated  on  the  edge  of  the  clover 
patch,  having  a  farmer's  dread  of  seeing 
fine  grass  trampled  down.  I  suggested 
to  the  President  that  he  was  injuring  his 
hay  crop ;  that  the  nest  was  undoubtedly 
there  or  near  there ;  so  he  came  out  of 
the  tall  grass,  and,  after  looking  into  the 
old  tumbled-down  barn — a  regular  early 
settler's  barn,  with  huge  timbers  hewn 
from  forest  trees — that  stood  near  by, 
and  which  the  President  said  he  pre- 
served for  its  picturesqueness  and  its 
savor  of  old  times,  as  well  as  for  a  place 
to  romp  with  his  dogs  and  children,  we 
made  our  way  to  the  house. 

The  purple  finch  nested  in  the  trees 
about  the  house,  and  the  President  was 
greatly  pleased  that  he  was  able  to  show 
us  this  bird  also. 

A  few  days  previous  to  our  visit  the 
children  had  found  a  bird's  nest  on  the 
ground,  in  the  grass,  a  few  yards  below 
the  front  of  the  house.  There  were 
young  birds  in  it,  and  as  the  President 
had  seen  the  grasshopper-sparrow  about 
there,  he  concluded  the  nest  belonged 
to  it.  We  went  down  to  investigate  it, 
and  found  the  young  gone  and  two 
addled  eggs  in  the  nest.  When  the 
President  saw  those  eggs,  he  said:  "That 
is  not  the  nest  of  the  grasshopper-spar- 
row, after  all ;  those  are  the  ^gs  of  the 
song-sparrow,  though  the  nest  is  more 
like  that  of  the  vesper-sparrow.  The 
eggs  of  the  grasshopper-sparrow  are 
much  lighter  in  color — almost  white, 
with  brown  specks.'*  For  my  part,  I  had 
quite  forgotten  for  the  moment  how  the 
eggs  of  the  little  sparrow  looked  or  dif- 
fered in  color  from  those  of  the  song- 
sparrow.  But  the  President  has  so  little 
to  remember  that  he  forgets  none  of 
these  minor  things  I  His  bird-lore  and 
wood-lore  seem  as  fresh  as  if  just 
learned. 

I  asked  him  if  he  ever  heard  that  rare 
piece  of  bird  music,  the  flight  song  of  the 
oven-bird.  '*  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  we  fre- 
quently hear  it  of  an  evening,  while  we 
are  sitting  on  the  porch,  right  down  there 
at  the  corner  of  the  woods."  Now,  this 
flight  song  of  the  oven-bird  was  unknown 
to  the  older  ornithologists,  and  Thoreau, 
with  all  his  years  of  patient  and  tireless 


watching  of  birds  and  plants,  never 
identified  it ;  but  the  President  had 
caught  it  quickly  and  easily,  sitting  on 
his  porch  at  Sagamore  Hill.  I  believe 
I  may  take  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
to  identify  and  describe  this  song — back 
in  the  old  Wake  Robin  days. 

In  an  inscription  in  a  book  the  Presi- 
dent had  just  given  me  he  had  referred 
to  himself  as  my  pupil.  Now  I  was  to 
be  his  pupil.  In  dealing  with  the  birds 
I  could  keep  pace  with  him  pretty  easily, 
and,  maybe,  occasionally  lead  him  ;  but 
when  we  came  to  consider  big  game  and 
the  animal  life  of  the  globe,  I  was 
nowhere.  His  experience  with  the  big 
game  has  been  very  extensive,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  far  beyond  my  own ;  and  he 
forgets  nothing,  while  my  memory  is  a 
sieve.  In  his  study  he  set  before  me  a 
small  bronze  elephant  in  action,  made 
by  the  famous  French  sculptor  Bar>'e. 
He  asked  me  if  I  saw  anjrthing  wrong  with 
it.  I  looked  it  over  carefully,  and  was 
obliged  to  confess  that,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  it  was  all  right.  Then  he  placed 
before  me  another,  by  a  Japanese  artist 
Instantly  I  saw  what  was  wrong  with  the 
Frenchman's  elephant.  Its  action  was 
like  that  of  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  any  trot- 
ting animal — a  hind  and  front  foot  on 
opposite  sides  moving  together.  The 
Jap  had  caught  the  real  movement  of  the 
animal,  which  is  that  of  a  pacer — ^both 
legs  on  the  same  side  at  a  time.  What 
a  different  effect  the  two  actions  gave 
to  the  statuettes  !  The  free  swing  of 
the  Jap's  elephant  you  at  once  recognize 
as  the  real  thing.  The  President  laughed, 
and  said  he  had  never  seen  any  criticism 
of  Barye's  elephant  on  this  ground,  or 
any  allusion  to  his  mistake  ;  it  was  his 
own  discovery.  I  was  fairly  beaten  at 
my  own  game  of  observ^ation. 

He  then  took  down  a  copy  of  his 
"  Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail," 
and  pointed  out  to  me  the  mistakes  the 
artist  had  made  in  some  of  his  drawings 
of  big  Western  game. 

"  Do  you  see  anything  wrong  in  the 
head  of  the  pronghorn  ?"  he  asked,  re- 
ferring to  the  animal  which  the  hunter  is 
bringing  in  on  the  saddle  behind  him. 
Again  I  had  to  confess  that  I  could  not. 
Then  he  showed  me  the  mounted  head 
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of  a  pronghom  over  the  mantel  in  one 
of  his  rooms,  and  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  eye  was  close  under  the 
root  of  the  horn,  whereas  Remington  had 
placed  it  about  two  inches  too  low.  And 
in  the  artist's  picture  of  the  pronghorn 
which  heads  Chapter  IX.  he  had  made 
the  tail  much  too  long,  as  he  had  the  tail 
of  the  elk  on  the  opposite  page. 

I  had  heard  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attend- 
ing a  fair  in  Orange  County,  while  he 
was  Governor,  where  a  group  of  mouflted 
deer  were  exhibited.  It  seems  the  group 
had  had  rough  usage,  and  one  of  the  deer 
had  lost  its  tail  and  a  new  one  had  been 
supplied.  No  one  had  noticed  anything 
wrong  with  it  till  Mr.  Roosevelt  came 
along.  *'  But  the  minute  he  clapped  his 
eyes  on  that  group,'*  says  the  exhibitor, 
**  he  called  out,  *  Here,  Gunther,  what  do 
you  mean  by  putting  a  white-tail  deer's  tail 
on  a  black-tail  deer  ?"  Such  closeness  and 
accuracy  of  observation  even  few  natural- 
ists can  lay  claim  to.  I  mentioned  the 
incident  to  him,  and  he  recalled  it  laugh- 
ingly. He  then  took  down  a  volume  on 
the  deer  family  which  he  had  himself 
had  a  share  in  writing,  and  pointed  out 
two  mistakes  in  the  naming  of  the 
pictures  which  had  been  overlooked. 
The  picture  of  *'  the  whitetail  in  flight  " 
was  the  blacktail  of  Colorado,  and  the 
picture  ot  the  blacktail  of  Colorado 
showed  the  blacktail  of  Columbia — the 
difference  this  time  being  seen  in  the 
branching  of  the  horns. 

The  President  took  us  through  his 
house  and  showed  us  his  trophies  of  the 
chase — bear-skins  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
on  the  floors,  panther  and  lynx  skins  on 
the  chairs,  and  elk  heads  ahd  deer  heads 
on  the  walls,  and  one  very  large  skin  of 
the  gray  timber-wolf.  We  examined  its 
teeth,  barely  more  than  an  inch  long,  and 
we  all  laughed  at  the  idea  of  its  reaching 
the  heart  of  a  caribou  through  the  breast 
by  a  snap,  or  any  number  of  snaps,  as 
has  been  claimed  it  does.  I  doubt  if  it 
could  have  reached  the  heart  of  a  gobble 
turkey  in  that  way  at  a  single  snap. 

The  President's  interest  in  birds  and 
in  natural  history  generally  dates  from 
his  youth.  While  yet  in  his  teens  he 
published  a  list  of  the  birds  of  Franklin 
County,  New  York.  He  showed  me  a 
bird  journal  which  he   kept   in   Egypt 


when  he  was  a  lad  of  fourteen,  and  a 
case  of  three  African  plovers  which  he 
had  set  up  at  that  time ;  and  they  were 
well  done. 

Evidently  one  of  his  chief  sources  of 
pleasure  at  Sagamore  Hill  is  the  com- 
panionship of  the  birds.  He  missed  the 
bobolink,  the  seaside  finch,  and  the 
marsh  wren,  but  his  woods  and  grounds 
abounded  in  other  species.  He  knew 
and  enjoyed  all  the  more  common  birds, 
but  many  rarer  and  shyer  ones  that  few 
country  people  ever  take  note  of — such 
as  the  Maryland  yellowthroat,  the  black 
and  white  creeper,  the  yellow-breasted 
chat,  the  oven-bird,  the  prairie  warbler, 
the  great  crested  flycatcher,  the  wood 
pewee,  and  the  sharp-tailed  finch.  He 
enjoyed  the  little  owls,  too.  **  It  is  a  pity 
the  little-eared  owl  is  called  a  screech- 
owl.  Its  tremulous,  quavering  cry  is  not 
a  screech  at  all,  and  has  an  attraction  of 
its  own.  These  little  owls  come  up  to 
the  house  after  dark,  and  are  fond  of 
'sitting  on  the  elk's  antlers  over  the  gable. 
When  the  moon  is  up,  by  choosing  one's 
position,  the  little  owl  appears  in  sharp 
outline  against  the  bright  disk,  seated  on 
his  many-tined  perch." 

The  President  is  a  born  nature-lover, 
and  he  has  what  does  not  always  go  with 
this  passion — remarkable  powers  of  ob- 
servation. He  sees  quickly  and  surely, 
not  less  so  with  the  corporeal  eye  than 
with  the  mental.  His  exceptional  vital- 
ity, his  awareness  all  around,  gives  the 
clue  to  his  powers  of  seeing.  The  chief 
qualification  of  a  born  observer  is  an 
alert,  sensitive,  objective  type  of  mind, 
and  this  he  has  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 

You  may  know  the  true  observer,  not 
by  the  big  things  he  sees,  but  by  the 
little  things ;  and  then  not  by  the  things 
he  sees  with  effort  and  premeditation, 
but  by  his  effortless,  unpremeditated  see- 
ing— the  quick,  spontaneous  action  of  his 
mind  in  the  presence  of  natural  objects. 
Everybody  sees  the  big  things,  and  any- 
body can  go  out  with  note- book  and 
opera-glass  and  make  a  dead  set  at  the 
birds,  or  can  go  into  the  northern  forests 
and  interview  guides  and  trappers  and 
Indians,  and  stare  in  at  the  door  of  the 
school  of  the  woods.  None  of  these 
things  evince  powers  of  observation  ;  they 
only  evince  industry  and  intention.     In 
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fact,  born  observers  are  about  as  rare  as 
bom  poets.  Plenty  of  men  can  see 
straight  and  report  straight  what  they 
see ;  but  the  men  who  see  what  others 
miss,  who  see  quickly  and  surely,  who 
have  the  detective  eye,  like  Sherlock 
Holmes,  who  "  get  the  drop,"  so  to  speak, 
on  every  object,  who  see  minutely  and 
who  see  whole,  are  rare  indeed. 

President  Roosevelt  comes  as  near 
fulfilling  this  ideal  as  any  man  I  have 
known.  His  mind  moves  with  wonder- 
ful celerity,  and  yet  as  an  observer  he 
is  very  cautious,  jumps  to  no  hasty  con- 
clusions. 

He  had  written  me,  toward  the  end  of 
May,  that  while  at  Pine  Knot  in  Vir- 
ginia he  had  seen  a  small  flock  of  pas- 
senger pigeons.  As  I  had  been  following 
up  the  reports  of  wild  pigeons  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  our  own  State  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  this  statement 
of  the  President's  made  me  prick  up  my 
ears.  In  my  reply  I  said,  "  I  hope  you 
are  sure  about  those  pigeons,"  and  I 
told  him  of  my  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  also  how  all  reports  of  pigeons  in 
the  East  had  been  discredited  by  a  man 
in  Michigan  who  was  writing  a  book  on 
the  subject  This  made  him  prick  up 
his  ears,  and  he  replied  that  while  he 
felt  very  certain  he  had  seen  a  small 
band  of  the  old  wild  pigeons,  yet  he 
might'  have  been  deceived ;  the  eye 
sometimes  plays  one  tricks.  He  said 
that  in  his  old  ranch  days  he  and  a  cow- 
boy companion  thought  one  day  that 
they  had  discovered  a  colony  of  black 
prairie  dogs,  thanks  entirely  to  the  pecu- 
liar angle  at  which  the  light  struck  them. 
He  said  that  while  he  was  President  he 
did  not  want  to  make  any  statement, 
even  about  pigeons,  for  the  truth  of  which 
he  did  not  have  good  evidence.  He 
would  have  the  matter  looked  into  by  a 
friend  at  Pine  Knot  upon  whom  he  could 
depend.  He  did  so,  and  convinced 
himself  and  me  also  that  he  had  really 
seen  wild  pigeons.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  telling  him  that  in  the  same  mail  with 
his  letter  came  the  news  to  me  of  a  large 
flock  of  wild  pigeons  having  been  seen 
near  the  Beaverkill  in  Sullivan  County, 
New  York.  While  he  was  verifying  his 
observation  I  was  in  Sullivan  County 
verifying  this  report.     I  saw  and  quo 


tioned  persons  who  had  seen  the  pigeons, 
and^  I  came  away  fully  convinced  diat  a 
flock  of  probably  a  thousand  birds  had 
been  seen  there  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
May  23.  "  You  need  have  no  doubt 
about  it,"  said  the  most  competent  wit- 
ness, an  old  farmer.  "  I  lived  here  when 
the  pigeons  nested  here  in  countless 
numbers  forty  years  ago,  I  know  pigeons 
as  I  know  folks,  and  these  were  pigeons." 

I  mention  this  incident  of  the  pigeons 
because  I  know  that  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  lately  seen  in  considerable 
numbers  will  be  good  news  to  a  large 
number  of  readers. 

The  President's  nature-love  is  deep 
and  abiding.  Not  eveiy  bird  student 
succeeds  in  making  the  birds  a  part  of 
his  life.  Not  till  you  have  long  and 
sympathetic  intercourse  with  them,  in 
fact,  not  till  you  have  loved  them  for 
their  own  sake,  do  they  enter  into  and 
become  a  part  of  your  life.  I  could 
quote  many  passages  from  President 
Roosevelt's  books  which  show  how  he 
has  felt  and  loved  the  birds,  and  how 
discriminating  his  ear  is  with  r^ard  to 
their  songs.     Here  is  one  : 

"The  meadow-lark  is  a  singer  of  a 
higher  order  [than  the  plains  skylark], 
deserving  to  rank  with  the  best  Its 
song  has  length,  variety,  power,  and  rich 
melody,  and  there  is  in  it  sometimes  a 
cadence  of  wild  sadness  inexpressibly 
touching.  Yet  I  cannot  say  that  either 
song  would  appeal  to  others  as  it  appeals 
to  me ;  for  to  me  it  comes  forever  laden 
with  a  hundred  memories  and  associ- 
ations— with  the  sight  of  dim  hills  red- 
dening in  the  dawn,  with  the  breath  of 
cool  morning  winds  blowing  across  lonely 
plains,  with  the  scent  of  flowers  on  the 
sunlit  prairie,  with  the  motion  of  fiery 
horses,  with  all  the  strong  thrill  of  eager 
and  buoyant  life.  I  doubt  if  any  man  can 
judge  dispassionately  the  bird-songs  of 
his  own  country  ;  he  cannot  disassociate 
them  from  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
land  that  is  so  dear  to  him." 

I  wish  space  permitted  me  to  quote  in 
full  his  fine  estimate  of  the  song  of  the 
European  nightingale,  in  which,  after 
awarding  it  its  full  meed  of  praise,  he 
says :  "  In  melody,  and  above  all  in  that 
finer,  higher  melody  where  the  ch-^ds 
vihrtite  wit>:  dj'i  toi?«c  cf  ^te*^*^  sonc^ 
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it  cannot  rank  with  such  singers  as  the 
wood-thrush  and  the  hermit-thrush." 

In  his  "  Pastimes  of  an  American 
Hunter  "  he  says :  " .  .  .  It  is  an  incal- 
culable added  pleasure  to  any  one's  sense 
of  happiness  if  he  or  she  grows  to  know, 
even  slightly  and  imperfectly,  how  to  read 
and  enjoy  the  wonder-book  of  nature. 


All  hunters  should  be  nature-lovers.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  days  of  mere 
Wasteful,  boastful  slaughter  are  past,  and 
that  from  now  on  the  hunter  will  stand 
foremost  in  working  for  the  preservation 
and  perpetuation  of  the  wild  life,  whether 
big  or  little.^'  Surely  this  man  is  the 
rarest  kind  of  a  sportsman. 


EXECUTIVE     INTIMIDATION     OF 
THE  JUDICIARY 

BY  FREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT 

Professor  in  Political  Science^  Hamilton  Collie 


THERE  is  a  broad  distinction, 
which  the  American  people  can 
be  trusted  to  make,  between  a 
usurping  executive  and  a  thoroughly 
efficient  executive.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  constitution  is  fortunately  so  framed 
that  a  strong  man  can  be  President  of 
the  United  States  and  not  lose  his  mental 
or  mori  1  /irility.  Most  of  our  execu- 
tives, as  the  result  of  political  compro- 
mise in  selection,  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
mediocre  men.  Since  the  wise  and 
benevolent  administration  of  Washing- 
ton there  have  been  only  four  Presidents 
of  pre-eminent  executive  strength.  These 
men  are  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  and 
Roosevelt.  And  Roosevelt  is  the  only 
one  of  the  four  who  has  not  actually 
exceeded  his  Constitutional  powers. 
Jefferson  consciously  and  avowedly 
strained  the  great  document  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  Jackson 
defied  the  distinguished  head  of  our  judi- 
cial system  to  his  face  in  the  Georgia 
Cherokee  case.  "  John  Marshall  has 
issued  his  order,"  said  the  narrow  man 
of  iron ;  "  now  let  him  enforce  it."  And 
it  was  never  enforced.  And  in  that 
defiance  Jackson  unquestionably  frac- 
tured the  Constitution.  Lincoln's  estab- 
lishment of  martial  law  and  suspension 
of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  sections  of  the  countr>'  where 
the  ordinary  courts  still  had  proper  and 
unobstructed  exercise  of  jurisdiction  was 
held  to  be  ultra  vires  by  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  after  the  war  was  over, 
in  the  case  of  ex  parte   Milligan.     A 


sound  jurisprudence  and  a  wise  public 
policy  probably  unite  in  the  defense  of 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  in  spite  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Constitution. 
But  President  Roosevelt  has  been  so 
govemmentally  discreet  and  so  judi- 
ciously advised  up  to  the  present  time 
that  both  the  venerable  National  charter 
and  a  sound  public  opinion  seem  to 
uphold  him  in  his  several  extraordinary 
executive  acts.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  indeed 
roundly  fulfilled  the  function  of  his 
office,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  nor- 
mal evolution  of  democracy. 

The  President  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railway  Company  recently 
made  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  chief 
executive  of  the  Nation  for  alleged  intim- 
idation of  Federal  judges  through  sharp 
criticisms  in  two  messages  to  Congress. 
The  human  illustrations  which  the  rail- 
way president  had  in  mind  were  evi- 
dently Justice  Humphrey  in  the  case 
against  the  packers,  and  Justice  Evans, 
of  the  western  district  of  Kentucky,  in 
the  case  in  which  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  was  virtually  the  defendant. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Referred  to  these  cases 
with  a  measure  of  natural  unction  in 
order  that  he  might  sharply  arrest  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  the  country 
and  bring  to  their  immediate  notice  cer- 
tain fiagrant  weaknesses  in  our  system 
of  legal  procedure.  They  were  defects 
which  the  Attorney-General  justly  stig- 
matized as  monstrous,  and  they  certainly 
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did  involve  in  too  many  cases  a  gross 
miscarriage  of  justice.  As  a  result  of 
this  straightforward  criticism,  not  of 
judges  but  of  imperfect  and  feeble  legal 
procedure,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  in  a  far  better  position  than  it 
has  ever  been  in  its  fight  against  the 
abuses  of  those  artful  and  artificial  per- 
sons, the  great  privileged  corporations. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
this  matter  spoke  for  the  progressive 
democratic  thought  of  the  Nation.  The 
President  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railway  Company  spoke  for  his 
corporation  and  its  fears.  His  anxiety 
lest  the  Federal  judges  should  be  intimi- 
dated is  pathetic  in  view  of  his  testimony 
before  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission some  years  ago.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearing  he  was  questioned 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  free-pass  evil  on 
his  road.  He  answered  :  *'  I  think  I  will 
have  to  refer  you  to  our  attorney.  I 
think  Mr.  Baxter  has  been  of  the  opinion, 
and  I  fear  most  of  our  attorneys  have 
been  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  is  well 
not  to  appear  before  a  judge  unless  he 
has  a  pass,  if  he  wants  one.'* 

President  Roosevelt's  intimidation  of 
the  judiciary  resolves  itself  into  the  use 
of  a  strong  man's  Constitutional  powers 
in  the  interest  of  the  rights  of  the  hum- 
blest citizen.  The  growth  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  in  government  can  be  traced 
in  law  as  clearly  as  in  the  tread  of  armies, 
and  a  classical  example  of  this  demo- 
cratic spirit,  revealing  itself  through  effi- 
cient executive  initiative,  is  likely  to  be 
the  case  of  W.  ().  Johnson  versus  The 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
Undoubtedly  Mr.  Harriman  would  inter- 
pret this  case  also  in  terms  of  intimida- 
tion and  interference  with  a  co-ordinate 
department  of  government,  but  not  so 
the  American  people. 

In  189.^  the  safety  appliance  act  for 
the  use  of  automatic  couplers  passed  the 
Federal  Congress.  For  several  reasons 
the  application  of  that  act  to  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railway  Company  was  de- 
layed until  the  first  of  August,  1900, 
when  it  became  operative  for  that  cor- 
poration. On  the  5th  of  August,  1900, 
a  humble  brakeman,  W.  O.  Johnson,  had 
his  hand  crushed  at  the  wrist  at  Prom- 
ontory, Utah,  while  coupling  a  locomo- 


tive to  a  diner  by  the  link  and  pin  system. 
He  was  obliged  to  make  the  coupling  in 
the  old  fashion  because  the  engine  was 
equipped  with  a  master  car-builder's 
coupler  and  the  dining-car  with  a  Miller 
hook,  and  these  different  types  will  not 
*'  couple  automatically  by  impact,"  as 
the  law  directs.  W.  O.  Johnson  brought 
suit  for  damages  in  thfe  State  courts  of 
Utah.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
Company  fought  the  suit  with  its  accus- 
tomed energy,  abilit}',  and  resource,  and 
had  the  case  removed  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  Utah. 
Upon  the  trial  of  the  case  in  this  Court 
the  jury  were  instructed  to  return  a 
verdict  favorable  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  mainly  on  the  technical 
ground  that  a  locomotive  was  not  a  car 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below.  And  the 
humble  brakeman,  W.  O.  Johnson,  and 
his  humble  friends  were  almost  convinced 
that  the  Federal  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  on  the  side  of  the  strong 
rather  than  the  weak,  and  were  ready  to 
give  up  what  seemed  a  hopeless  strug- 
gle. But  the  cry  of  that  humble  Amer- 
ican citizen,  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon 
of  the  law,  was  heard  by  the  chief  exec- 
utive in  Washington  in  1904,  and  at  his 
instigation  the  Department  of  Justice  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  call  up  the  record  of 
the  inferior  court,  that  the  case  might 
be  reviewed.  The  brief  was  filed  by 
Attorney-General  Knox,  a  brilliant  argu- 
ment was  made  by  Solicitor-General 
Hoyt,  and  finally,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  William  II.  Moody,  the  cause 
of  that  humble  brakeman  was  won, 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  by  unanimous 
decision,  affirmed  that  the  inferior  court 
had  been  wrong  on  all  points,  that  a 
locomotive  was  a  car  within  the  intent 
of  Congress,  and  that  American  citizen 
W.  ().  Johnson  should  have  damages 
from  the  great  negligent  corporation. 

This  inter\*ention,  rather  than  inter- 
ference, of  the  Executive  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  at  Washington  in  purely 
private  litigation,  to  succor  a  humble 
citizen  and  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
laws  of  Congress,  is  unprecedented  Ik 
the  history  of  this  Government.     And 
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this  act  alone  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the 
administration  of  President  Roosevelt  as 
exceedingly  beneficent  and  far-reaching 
in  the  interest  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  Following  the  precedent  estab- 
lished in  the  Johnson  case,  a  similar 
action  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Law 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
The  Government  has  intervened  in  the 
suit  of  an  employee  and  taken  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  a  writ  of  error.  Certain  rail- 
way presidents  regard  this  as  intimidation 
and  unwarrantable  interference  with  the 
courts  of  justice.     But  to  the  average 


American  it  is  just  this  sort  of  executive 
strength  and  sense  and  revelation  of  the 
spirit  of  our  democracy  which  makes  a 
country  worth  living  for  and  worth  dying 
for. 

And  so,  in  spite  of  the  whimsicali- 
ties of  the  President's  nature  criticisms, 
in  spite  of  his  relaxing  flirtation  with 
simplified  spelling  and  his  strenuous 
insistence  upon  fixing  the  terms  of  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Ananias  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  people  love  the 
"  big  stick  "  and  have  little  objection  to 
its  free  use,  within  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  the  interest  of  equality  of 
opportunity  for  every  man. 


SUMMER  FESTER  SERMONS 

BT  LYMAN  ABBOrr 

WATCH 


And  what  I  say  unto  you  I  say  unto  all.  Watch.— 
Markxiii.  37. 

WE  hear  a  great  deal  about  his- 
torical Christianity  and  prim- 
itive Christianity ;  not  enough 
about  present-day  Christianity  and  pro- 
phetic Christianity.  The  Church  has 
turned  the  face  of  its  members  too  much 
toward  the  past.  The  Scripture  bids  us 
turn  our  faces  toward  the  future. 

This  was  distinctly  the  characteristic 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  prophetic 
writers  told  their  hearers  that  the  Golden 
Age  lay  in  the  future,  not  in  the  past. 
They  always  bid  them  look  forward,  not 
backward.  Christ  did  the  same.  His 
last  words  to  his  disciples  was  of  his 
future  coming ;  his  last  counsel  to  them 
was  to  watch  for  him. 

The  same  spirit  which  was  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  calling  James  and  John  to 
service,  comforting  Mary  and  Martha  in 
their  affliction,  assuring  the  weeping 
penitent  of  forgiveness/ is  in  the  world 
to-day  calling  to  service,  comforting  in 
sorrow,  succoring  from  sin.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know  what  Christ  did  ;  it  is 
more  important  to  know  what  he  is 
doing.  It  is  important  to  believe  that  in 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  It  is  more  important  to 
see  him  this  summer  creating  the  grass, 


the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  birds.  It  is 
important  to  know  how  Christianity 
wrought  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Roman  Empire  ;  it  was  more  important 
in  i860  for  Christians  to  know  that  the 
same  spirit  of  Christ  called  them  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  American  Repub- 
lic. It  is  important  to  know  that  by  his 
sacrifice  Christ  saved  from  sin ;  it  is 
more  important  to  know  that  by  his 
spirit  of  sacrifice  inspired  in  all  who 
truly  follow  him  he  is  now  saving  from 
sin.  It  is  important  to  read  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  and  in  the  closing 
chapters  of  John's  Gospel  the  words 
Christ  spoke  to  his  disciples  in  the  first 
century.  It  is  more  important  to  hear 
the  words  he  is  speaking  to  us  in  this 
twentieth  century,  in  every  sorrow  for 
sin  committed  or  duty  neglected,  in 
every  aspiration  to  a  higher  and  purer 
life,  in  every  summons  to  duty  the  more 
difficult  to  do  the  more  joyful  in  the 
doing,  in  every  mystic  consciousness  of 
a  transcendent  presence  communing  with 
us  in  an  inexpressible  fellowship.  It 
is  important  to  know  whence  he  has  led 
his  Church  in  the  past.  It  is  more  im- 
portant to  form  some  idea  of  whither  he 
is  leading  the  Church  in  the  present  and 
to  what  goal  in  the  future. 

Watch  for  his  coming.     If  we  do  not 
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see  him,  it  is  because  we  do  not  look  for 
him.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  would 
have  seen  him  if  we  had  lived  in  Galilee 
when  he  lived ;  to  how  many  of  us  would 
he  have  been  anything  more  than  the 
Son  of  the  Carpenter  ?  God  never  ob- 
trudes himself.  He  comes  not  where 
he  is  not  wanted.     He  is  not  seen  if  we 


look  not  for  him.  But  it  is  here  in 
America  in  this  twentieth  century  as  it 
was  in  Athens  in  the  first  century,  that 
he  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,  for  in 
him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  We  shall  not  see  him  if  we  do 
not  watch  for  him  ;  we  may  see  him  if 
we  do  watch  for  him. 


THE  CITY  EDITOR 

Br  SYLVESTER   BAXTER 


"f  I  ^HE  same  old  shack  1"  said 
I  Deering  to  himself  as  he 
-■"  climbed  the  shabby  stairway. 
It  was  three  years  since  he  was  last  in 
the  Planet  office.  Meanwhile  he  had 
been  assisting  at  history  and  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  greatest  of  all  wars ;  with 
peace  in  sight,  he  had  turned  from  Man- 
chun'a  back  to  Japan  to  see  how  the 
victors  took  their  triumph.  Next  came 
an  observation  trip  round  the  world,  in- 
cluding a  side  journey  to  South  Africa 
to  take  a  plunge  into  the  wilderness  with 
the  British  Association.  Then  no  sooner 
was  he  back  in  the  States  than  off  he 
was  posted  on  a  special  mission  to  South 
America — down  the  east  coast  to  Argen- 
tina, across  the  Andes  to  Chile,  up  the 
west  coast  to  Panama,  and  home.  Such 
had  been  the  recent  activities  of  one 
"author-journalist,"  as  Deering  had 
laughingly  called  himself  when  steam- 
ship pursers,  customs  officers,  immigrant 
inspectors,  and  foreign  hotel  clerks  asked 
his  profession,  the  date  of  his  birth,  and 
sundry  other  inconsequent  questions 
according  to  law. 

Back  in  his  honie  city  once  more,  he 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  look  in  at 
the  Planet  office  and  see  Hooker,  with 
the  rest  of  the  old  boys.  "  The  same  old 
shack  and  the  same  old  smells  T'  Muddy 
slush  had  been  tracked  in  over  the 
counting-room  floors  and  was  drying  in 
the  steam-heated  air — its  stench  eloquent 
of  street-cleaning  deficiencies.  Up  from 
the  pressroom  rose  the  odor  of  printers' 
ink  and  nascent  newspapers.  And  down 
the  stairs  streamed  the  acrid  smell  of 
chemicals  from  the  illustration  depart- 
ment, overcoming  the  stale  breath  of  the 
superheated  offices.    The  sharp-flavored 


air  rasped  his  throat  and  he  gave  a  quick 
cough.  Just  off  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
up  one  flight,  was  clustered  a  group  of 
office-boys,  busy,  semi-busy,  or  mis- 
chievously idle,  according  to  the  habits 
of  their  kind.  As  he  unceremoniously 
stepped  past  the  gate,  one  of  these 
guardians  of  the  threshold  called  a  halt 
with  a  peremptory — "  What  is  it  you 
want,  sir?" 

**  He  knows  not  Joseph,"  was  Deer- 
ing's  thought,  and  he  was  half-minded  to 
adopt  the  suppliant  air  becoming  a 
stranger  in  such  case.  But  just  then  a 
shapely  youngster  looked  up  from  a  desk 
at  the  end  of  the  room  : 

"  Hello,  Mr.  Deering  1  When  did  you 
get  back  ?  Fm  awfully  glad  to  see  you." 
And  the  cordial  look  of  the  boy's  clear 
eyes  doubled  the  worth  of  his  friendly 
smile. 

*'  Can  this  be  you,  Arthur  ?  How  you 
have  shot  up!  You  were  junior  kid 
when  I  went  away.  So  your  underling 
here  wasn't  going  to  let  me  pass.  Well, 
he  knows  his  duty  1"  Deering  patted  the 
shoulder  of  the  little  sentinel.  "  But 
you  all  look  so  much  like  the  same  old 
gang  that  I  half  expected  to  find  you 
still  at  the  gate,  Arthur,  just  the  same  as 
then.  I  see  you  are  *  Chief  Cadet '  now. 
Good  for  you  1  I  knew  you  had  the  stuff 
the  moment  I  laid  eyes  on  you  your  first 
day  in  the  office.  Til  warrant  you  will 
not  stop  where  you  are." 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  the  boy, 
earnestly.  "  Mr.  Hooker  has  promised 
me  a  chance  on  the  city  force  the  first 
vacancy.  I  mean  to  make  something  of 
myself  if  I  can.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Deering,  the  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment you  used  to  give  me  helped  me 
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more  than  I  can  say.  I  want  to  tell  you 
I  am  trying  a  college  course  by  corre- 
spondence. It's  going  to  be  hard  work. 
But  IVe  gone  tli rough  the  Evening 
High  and  it's  worth  trying.  A  fellow 
can't  learn  any  too  much." 

"  Keep  on  and  you'll  get  there,"  said 
Deering.  "The  next  I  hear  you'll  be 
star  reporter.  But  there's  something 
even  more  than  that,  you  know." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Deering,  if  I  can  ever  get 
to  where  you  are  I'll  be  satisfied." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  won't.  I'm  nowhere  to 
speak  of.     But  is  Mr.  Hooker  in  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  came  in  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Well,  good  luck  to  you,  Arthur  1  I'll 
see  you  every  little  while  for  some  days 
to  come."  And  the  hearty  handshake 
seemed  to  lift  the  ambitious  boy  per- 
ceptibly nearer  the  level  with  himself  he 
was  destined  to  achieve. 

Deering  made  his  way  to  a  comer 
room.  Here  a  man  with  dark  hair 
touched  with  gray  at  the  temples  was 
sitting  at  a  desk,  a  big  book  before  him. 
Looking  over  this  book  with  him  was  a 
keen-faced  younger  man  seated  beside 
him.  The  former  had  a  deliberate  air 
combined  with  a  strikingly  alert  expres- 
.  sion  and  a  decisive  manner.  It  was  a 
weighty  conference,  though  a  repetition 
of  what  took  place  daily  at  that  hour. 
It  was  to  be  largely  decisive  of  the 
Planet's  course  for  a  stated  interval  in 
its  orbit.  The  City  Editor  and  his  as- 
sistant were  looking  over  the  assignment 
book  together.  "  Chief  Reporter  "  they 
call  the  position  on  English  newspapers. 
But  here  in  the  States,  perhaps  more 
correctly  on  the  whole,  the  title  is  "  City 
Editor."  In  these  days  the  chief  of  the 
reporters  does  no  reporting  himself,  and 
his  authoritative  position  is  certainly 
"  editorial,"  according  to  the  best  defini- 
tions. 

The  assignment  bookl  It  is  the 
newspaper's  book  of  fate.  Therein  are 
diligently  recorded,  under  their  respect- 
ive dates,  all  the  events  of  any  impor- 
tance whatever  that  are  to  occur  within 
the  local  sphere  of  the  newspaper.  They 
represent  the  routine  features  of  the 
work.  They  are  known  and.  taken  into 
account  days,  weeks,  and  months  before 
they  come  to  pass.  Along  with  them, 
for  each  day,  are  entered  the  unforeseen, 


the  unexpected,  the  sensational  thmgs 
that  are  constantly  happening — ^things 
that  often  upset  the  entire  programme 
for  the  day  or  the  week,  and  demand  a 
radical  revision  of  arrangements. 

Against  each  "  assignment "  is  written 
the  name  of  the  reporter  detailed  to  look 
after  it.  Each  man  receives  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  day  both  verbally  and  in 
writing,  as  a  rule.  When  assignments 
are  of  any  special  character,  the  reporters 
are  selected  with  reference  to  their  qual- 
ifications for  the  work.  Individually, 
and  in  the  order  and  quality  of  their 
talents,  reporters  differ  **  as  one  star 
differeth  from  another,"  and  one  of  the 
chief  marks  of  a  city  editor's  capacity  is 
the  ability  to  discern  these  capabilities 
and  utilize  his  force  to  corresponding 
advantage. 

The  two  examined  entry  after  entry 
down  the  pages  of  the  big  book,  pausing 
now  and  then  tp  scrutinize  and  consider. 
"  Here's  Mellin  down  for  the  Rumford 
lectures.  Where's  Edelmann  ?"  asked 
the  City  Editor. 

i«  We've  just  got  word  that  Murovich 
is  coming  by  the  Federal  to-night,  and 
Edelmann  knows  Russian  so  well  that 
he's  the  man  to  get  a  story  out  of  him. 
And  Mellin  knows  all  about  microbes 
and  ions  and  things.  They  say  there's 
a  tremendous  popular  interest  in  Profes- 
sor Lenman's  course,  and  he  is  going 
to  have  *  overflow  matinees '  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays." 

"  Good  for  Lenman  1  That  means 
he  gets  double  pay.  We  must  give  him 
a  good  show.  Better  have  Mellin  give 
him  a  column  or  so  every  time.  Fea- 
ture it  1  Make  the  microbe-menageries 
interesting  1" 

"  Mellin  will  extract  the  interest  all 
right,"  said  the  younger  man. ' 

"  And  get  things  straight,  as  well," 
remarked  the  City  Editor. 

Meanwhile  Deering  stood  at  the  rail- 
ing that  barred  off  the  outer  part  of  the 
room — ^at  times  a  useful  barrier  against 
the  too  emphatic  entrance  of  some 
wrought-up  reader.  As  they  proceeded 
to  consider  the  next  entry  Deering  spoke 
in  a  disguised  tone :  "  Mr.  Hooker,  I 
presume  ?" 

The  City  Editor  looked  up  with  an 
air  pf  impatience    at   the  interruption. 
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Then  he  rose  so  suddenly  that  his  chair 
nearly  tipped  over. 

**  Ned  Deering,  old  man,  where  did 
you  blow  in  from  ?*'  And  he  seized  him 
by  both  hands. 

"  Only  across  a  few  continents  and 
five  or  six  oceans,"  replied  Deering. 

"  Well,  you  have  managed  to  assist  at 
a  few  stirring  occasions.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  see 
something  of  the  world  on  my  own 
account.  Heie,  you  know,  I  am  a  dis- 
tributer of  events,  as  it  were.  I  manage 
to  keep  men  going  in  a  local-transit  sort 
of  way — now  and  then  giving  them  an 
impetus  that  carries  them  far  and  wide 
out  of  their  usual  course.'' 

"Like  myself,  for  instance." 

*' City-staff  service  is  pretty  good 
training  for  a  writer,  after  all,  isn't  it  ?" 

'*  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  making  of 
me,"  said  Deering.  *•  But  don't  let  me 
bother  you  now,  old  man.  I've  come  in 
to  take  you  out  to  lunch.  Then  we  can 
have  a  little 'chat,  and  you  can  tell  me 
all  the  office  news.  I  will  enjoy  sitting 
here  quietly  and  looking  on  at  the  per- 
formance where  I  used  to  take  part." 

Hooker  and  his  assistant  continued 
discussing  the  assignment  book.  Sud- 
denly a  sharp  stroke  sounded  from  a 
gong  in  the  corridor,  followed  by  three 
others  in  harsh  reverberation.  Then  a 
pause,  and  two  more  strokes.  The  two 
stopped  and  counted.  Nobody  else  paid 
any  attention ;  the  coming  and  going 
went  on  as  before.  "  Forty-two,"  said 
the  assistant. 

''That's  the  old  Hoodoo  box,"  said 
Hooker.  "  You  and  I  have  good  cause 
to  remember  that  number,  haven't  we, 
Ned  ?''  he  continued,  turning  to  Deering. 
"  Eighty-seven  million  dollars  went  up  in 
smoke  that  Saturday  night  and  the  next 
day." 

''  I  got  my  fill  of  fires  that  time,"  said 
Deering.  "  I  never  wanted  to  see  an- 
other one.  '  Conflagrations'  and  '  Holo- 
causts '  were  words  that  lost  their  con- 
nections for  me  after  that.  By  the  way,  I 
ran  across  Charlie  Setchell  out  in  'Frisco. 
He  is  leader-writer  for  the  Scrutinizer, 
and  gets  big  pay.  In  my  oldest  scrap- 
book  I  still  have  Setchell's  sketch  of 
'The  Burnt  District  by  Moonlight.'  I 
came  across  it  lately.     Really,  it  w^as  a 


little  masterpiece.  That  picture  of  the 
drunken  man  who  got  astray  there 
seemed  as  funny  as  ever ;  how  the  man 
fancied  himself  Stanley  at  Ujiji  and 
said,  *  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume  I'  to  a 
brick  chimney.  Only  think  of  it,  at  that 
time  Stanley  was  only  just  back  from 
his  wonderful  explorations  in  mid-Africa. 
And  a  few  months  ago  I  went  to  the 
great  Victoria  Falls  by  rail." 

The  young  assistant  listened  to  such 
reminiscences  with  a  respectfulness  that 
was  almost  awe  for  the  remoteness  to 
which  they  referred.  They  antedated 
his  birth  by  some  years,  and  meant  so 
much  ancient  history  to  him.  Yet 
Deering  and  Hooker  were  by  no  means 
old  men.  Deering  went  on  about  Setchell : 
**  You  remember  what  a  slender,  hand- 
some young  dare-devil  he  was  when  we 
three  were  cubs  together  ?  Well,  now 
he  is  portly,  gray-bearded,  and  gold- 
spectacled — a  man  of  weight  and  dignity ; 
actually,  he  looks  old  enough  to  be  my 
father.  At  least  so  said  Dick  Hardie, 
who  met  him  with  me  at  the  Bohemian 
Club." 

A  ring  at  the  desk  telephone  was 
answered  by  the  assistant.  *'  The  Chief 
would  like  to  see  you  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Hooker,"  he  said. 

*'  Well,  Alden,"  said  Deering,  turning 
to  the  assistant  as  Hooker  left  them, 
**rm  glad  to  see  you  have  gone  up  a 
step.     How  do  you  like  it  V 

"In  some  ways  better  than  running 
around  outside  all  the  time.  That  was 
interesting  in  many  ways,  but  after  three 
or  four  years  the  novelty  wears  off  and  it 
all  becomes  so  much  routine.  Here  I 
don't  get  much  chance  to  do  things  my- 
self. But  I  like  the  organizing,  the  plan- 
ning to  have  things  done.  It  is  some- 
thing of  an  education  in  itself  to  be  with 
Mr.  Hooker  like  this.  He  is  a  master 
at  it.  To  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
life  of  a  great  city,  with  all  the  shifting 
and  changing  fresh  every  twenty-four 
hours — there's  something  inspiring  about 
it,  looking  at  it  in  that  way." 

A  boyish-looking  young  man  came  in 
from  outside,  his  eyes  kindling  enthusi- 
astically. -*'  Say.  Mr.  Alden,  I'm  down 
only  for  half  a  column,  but  I  wish  you 
could  let  me  have  a  whole  one.  This 
National  Convention  of  Photographers 
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is  a  big  thing,  and  Winterholder's  ad- 
dress was  a  corker.  I'm  sure  I  can 
make  a  good  story  of  it." 

Alden  thought  a  moment.  *'  All  right, 
go  ahead  with  it.  .If  need  be,  we'll  take 
a  reef  in  the  Common  Council  report. 
But  you  fellows  must  remember  that  the 
old  Planet  hasn't  got  any  rubber  chases." 

The  young  fellow  laughed  at  the  ven- 
erable joke  as  if  it  were  something  new. 
"  Wait  a  minute,  Sherrill,"  .said  Alden. 
**  I  want  you  to  meet  Mr.  Deering.  He 
was  one  of  us  here,  not  so  very  long 
ago." 

'*  I  am  tremendously  glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Deering,"  said  the  youth.  "  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  like  those  arti- 
cles you  are  doing  for  To-Day  and 
To-Morrow.  I  am  studying  them  for 
their  style.     I  look  for  them  every  week." 

"  He's  one  of  the  best,"  remarked 
Alden,  as  Sherrill  left  them  to  write  out 
his  story.  "  If  we  could  only  have  a 
dozen  men  like  him  on  the  city  staff, 
what  a  paper  we  might  get  out!  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  last  June,  and 
came  to  us  at  once.  1  tell  you,  Mr. 
Deering,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
college  training  for  a  newspaper  man. 
Of  course  there  are  good  ones  without 
it,  but  they  are  better  with  it.  It  never 
harms  a  good  man.  Only  they  have  to 
learn  the  difference  between  a  newspaper 
story  and  a  class-room  essay." 

"  And  still  newspaper  work  is  good 
training  for  literature." 

"  Indeed  it  is.  It  teaches  conciseness, 
directness,  clean-cut  expression.  It  is 
remarkable  how  many  men  of  letters 
began  with  newspaper  work.  At  least 
half  a  dozen  of  our  young  fellows  here 
are  in  training  for  authorship,  just  as  in 
your  day.  We  might  get  up  a  very 
respectable  Authors'  Club  here  in  the 
Planet  office.  There  is  young  Graymer; 
two  months  ago  he  got  the  fifteen-hun- 
dred-dollar  short-story  prize  from  Mon- 
day Morning.  And  now  he  has  so  many 
orders  for  his  work  he  is  thinking  of 
giving  himself  to  fiction  entirely.  But 
1  tell  him  he  had  better  think  it  over  a 
little  more." 

As  Deering  sat  there  the  coming  and 
going  was  continuous.  Persons  dropped 
in  to  ask  questions  about  things  that 
had  appeared  in  the  paper  ;  others  with 


infonnation  about  happenings  or  things 
to  happen — these  were  occasionally  val- 
uable tips,  and  reporters  were  started 
promptly  on  the  trail ;  there  were  mes- 
senger-boys ;  reporters  just  in  from  their 
assignments,  and  others  just  starting  out 
Some  of  the  reporters  recognized  Deering 
and  greeted  him  heartily,  with  the  frater- 
nal air  that  belongs  to  the  newspaper  call- 
ing; others  were  new  men  and  strangers 
to  him.  He  had  become  one  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  office  ;  when  it  had  been 
noised  around  the  building  that  he  was 
present,  the  young  men  looked  curiously 
at  him  as  they  passed,  and  some  sought 
introductions.  Reporters  have  not  much 
awe  for  reputations  ;  they  are  wont  to 
stand  on  a  familiar  footing  with  '*  great- 
ness." But  they  have  a  frank  admira- 
tion for  good  work  in  their  own  vocation* 

Deering  looked  up  to  a  large  photo- 
graph on  the  wall  above  Hooker's  desk — 
a  shrewd-featured  man  with  quizzical 
eyes  and  a  drooping  mustache — the 
portrait  of  Hooker's  predecessor.  *'  Good 
old  Dan  Tedforth  1"  said  he.  '*  Alden, 
I  suppose  that  photograph  up  there 
comes  no  nearer  to  you  than  the  por- 
traits of  Daniel  Webster,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  or  Benjamin  Franklin  do." 

"  I  must  allow  that's  about  it,"  re- 
plied Alden,  with  a  little  laugh. 

"  But  he  comes  very  near  to  me — as 
near  as  Hooker  to  you.  Of  course  you 
know  some  of  the  funny  stories  about 
him.  His  methods  would  be  old-fash- 
ioned now,  for  he  belonged  to  the  pre- 
telephone  era.  But  he  was  *  A  No.  1  ' 
in  his  day,  and  it  was  his  training  that 
made  Hooker." 

Just  then  Hooker  came  back.  '*  The 
Chief  wants  Blanie  and  Hargill  on  some 
special  service,"  he  said  to  Alden — 
"  Blanie  to  work  up  some  stories  about 
new  industrial  developments  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  and  Hargill  to  study  the  situ- 
ation in  Santo  Domingo.  I  am  sorry  to 
let  them  go  ;  you  know  the  things  we 
had  laid  out  for  them.  But  that's  what 
we  are  here  for.  What  do  you  say  to 
Sherrill  and  Eltie  for  taking  up  their 
work  ?  You  may  as  well  pick  out  four 
of  the  best  availables  from  the  waiting- 
list.  Richland  has  taken  up  that  busi- 
ness offer  and  drops  out  next  week,  and 
I've  just  learned  from  Graymer  that  after 
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the  end  of  the  month  he  is  going  to  be 
a  *talewright'  pure  and  simple." 

"  *  Talewright '  1  That  word  is  all 
right,"  cried  Deering.  "Why  not,  as 
well  as  *  playwright '  ?  I Ve  known  some 
pretty  good  *  versewrights,'  too,  in  this 
office,  first  and  last." 

"Well,  Ned,  I*m  with  you  now  for 
lunch,"  said  Hooker. 

In  a  quiet  comer  at  Maloni's  the  two 
old  friends  had  much  to  tell  each  other 
about — Deering  of  his  experiences  far 
and  wide  in  the  world.  Hooker  of  what 
had  been  passing  at  home. 

"  What  a  hunian  river  is  always  flow- 
ing through  a  newspaper  office  1"  re- 
marked Deering.  "Take  the  office- 
boys,  for  instance.  The  generations  of 
them  we  have  seen  come  and  go  I  That 
is  where  the  changes  in  the  masculine 
being  are  most  marked  and  rapid,  in 
that  lively  corner  by  the  door.  A  new 
kid  in  knee-breeches  is  taken  on,  and  in 
a  couple  of  years  he  is  in  *  long  pants,' 
tall  and  manly,  and  one  of  us.  There  is 
Frank  Hatmead  of  your  staff — he  was 
junior  office-boy  ten  years  after  I  came  on 
to  the  paper ;  such  a  pretty  little  fellow, 
with  a  wide  collar ;  he  looked  as  if  his 
mother  washed  his  face  for  him  the 
last  thing  before  he  came  away  in  the 
morning.  I  saw  him  in  the  city  room 
this  morning,  bald-headed  and  gray- 
whiskered,  and  weighing  easy  a  hundred 
pounds  more  than  me.  Walter  North- 
ley  is  now  dean  of  a  college.  Jerry 
Halloran  is  a  prominent  lawyer  with  a  big 
practice.  Poor  Jim  Lennon,  the  little 
acrobat,  adorns  a  different  sort  of  a  bar, 
I  should  say,  from  the  way  he  looked 
the  last  time  I  saw  him  on  the  street. 
But  his  chum  in  the  office,  Harry  South- 
man,  I  found  a  junior  partner  in  the 
firm  when  I  last  went  to  take  out  a  letter 
of  credit  at  Dorr  &  Grayson's.  You 
could  probably  tell  me  some  interesting 
histories  from  the  later  grades.  Wouldn't 
a  reunion,  or  rather  assembly,  of  former 
Planet  office-boys  be  a  pretty  interesting 
and  significant  affair  ?" 

"  Providing  we  could  make  a  judi- 
cious selection  for  the  occasion,"  said 
Hooker.  "  But  the  history  of  the  re- 
porters would  make  a  more  remarkable 
showing,"  he  added.  "  People  wonder 
what    becomes    of    all    the   reporters. 


Think  of  the  incessant  changes  in  our 
force  !  By  the  way,  did  you  know  that 
Tom  Hadley  died  last  summer?  But 
old  Joe  Rodlin  still  comes  round  for  his 
pay  every  Saturday  noon." 

"  Old  Uncle  Joe  I  He's  the  last  of 
the  old-timers — the  generation  when 
reporting  was  little  more  than  item-gath- 
ering, pure  and  simple.  When  I  saw 
him  last  he  looked  precisely  as  he  did  to . 
me  the  day  of  my  first  assignment.  He 
struck  me  as  old  as  the  hills  even  then, 
though  I  suppose  he  wasn't  over  fifty." 

"  Uncle  Joe  is  an  exception,"  said 
Hooker.  "  Reporters  are  short-lived,  as 
such.  W'e  have  only  five  or  six  old 
stand-bys  who  stick  to  the  routine  and 
keep  plugging  on  at  the  same  things — 
just  the  same  fellows  that  you  knew: 
Droller,  Melding,  and  the  rest.  They 
are  almost  invaluable  in  their  places,  for 
they  do  the  things  that  demand  long 
experience.  Dear  old  plodders,  perfectly 
contented  with  what  they  do ;  so  devoted 
to  it  it  would  about  break  their  hearts 
to  turn  to  an3^hing  else.  They  are  like 
the  old  drill-sergeants  in  the  army.  But 
isn't  it  lucky  there  are  not  so  very  many 
more  of  them  ?  To  be  sure,  it  comes 
hard  every  time  one  of  our  bright  young 
chaps  drop  out  of  the  force.  But  it's 
really  the  best  thing  all  round;  they 
usually  better  themselves,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  new  blood  constantly  coming  in 
to  the  office  keeps  things  from  stag- 
natingi  Still,  some  of  the  boys  are  such 
delightful  personalities  I  can't  bear  to 
see  them  go.  I  wonder  if  you  saw  a 
handsome  young  fellow  with  wavy  brown 
hair  around  the  office  the  last  time  you 
were  here — Phil  Stanbush  ?  It  was  lik^ 
champagne  to  have  him  round.  Some- 
times, when  there  was  nothing  doing, 
along  about  four  or  five  o'clock,  he 
would  get  out  his  banjo  and  singdivinely. 
There  was  a  fortune  in  his  voice,  if  he 
had  only  cared  to  take  it.  Gerlitz  hap- 
pened in  one  day  when  he  was  singing, 
and  made  him  a  handsome  offer  on  the 
spot.  But  Stanbush  cared  only  for  what 
his  pen  could  do.  He  had  an  eye  for 
the  drollest  side  of  things,  and  his  humor- 
ous verse  caught  on  so  with  the  maga- 
zines that  now  he's  doing  nothing  else. 
His  first  volume  made  a  tremendous 
hit." 
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"  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  out 
what  becomes  of  all  of  us  reporters — 
old  ones  and  young  ones,"  said  Deering. 
"  There  are  not  a  few  of  us  in  literature, 
or  semi-literature.  Think  of  the  fortune 
Rossmorton  has  coined  out  of  his  novels ! 
They  have  the  human  touch,  whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  them.  And  of  the 
still  bigger  pile  MacSinnot  has  made  by 
his  plays  1  The  Planet  is  only  one  of 
the  big  newspapers  of  the  country. 
What  a  grist  of  authors  of  all  kinds  they 
all  must  be  turning  out  between  them  1 
If  we  analyzed  the  magazines,  the 
publishers'  catalogues,  the  theater  pro- 
grammes, what  proportion  of  the  titles 
might  not  be  traced  to  journalism  ?" 

"  Leaving  the  other  sex  out  of  account, 
I  should  say  at  least  twenty  per  cent.," 
responded  Hooker.  "  It  is  quite  natural. 
It  is  here  they  come  into  touch  with  life 
of  all  sorts;  experi  nces  large  and  various. 
How  the  daily  columns  teem  with  the 
raw  material  for  literature  I  No  wonder 
the  imagination  is  stimulated  in  working 
such  leads." 

"  Literature  offers  the  most  natural 
and  conspicuous  destination  for  us,"  said 
Deering.  "  If  we  could  only  have  an 
*  Authors'  Union,'  now — or,  better  still, 
a  *  Writers'  Union '  that  would  take 
everybody  in  from  reporter  up,  and  make 
it  hot  for  the  scab  scribblers — ^how  we 
might  have  things  our  own  way !  But 
the  trouble  is,  almost  anybody  can  write. 
Paper,' pen,  and  ink  are  cheap.  So  it 
takes  little  capital  to  start  in  the  business. 
In  journalism  itself  there  is  a  constant 
p>assing  on  into  the  higher  ranks.  Besides 
promotions  in  the  big  city  offices  where 
we  begin,  so  many  of  us,  a  lot  of  the 
younger  newspaper  men  manage  to  bet- 
ter themselves  by  way  of  the  country 
press,  the  suburban  press,  and  the  pro- 
vincial press.  And  is  there  not  a  lot  of 
good,  sound  editorial  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  minor  newspapers  ?  As  to 
rewards,  it  seems  rather  curious  that  in 
England  and  France,  where  in  ordinary 
pursuits  rates  of  compensation  are  much 
lower  than  here,  the  compensation  for 
newspaper  work  in  the  upper  grades 
is  very  much  higher  than  with  us.  In 
fact,  over  there  such  writers  can  live 
commensurately  with  their  tastes,  while 
here  there  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  have 


to  scrimp.  Altogether,  I  suppose  that 
in  our  journalism  the  direct  prizes  are 
fewer  and  more  meager  in  proportion  to 
energy  expended  than  in  any  other  pro- 
fession. It  is  the  going  outside  that 
counts  best." 

"  What  quantities  of  our  reporters  get 
into  all  sorts  of  outside  occupations  !" 
remarked  Hooker.  "  The  wide  acquaint- 
ances they  make  do  it  for  them.  They 
come  into  contact  with  all  sorts  of  people. 
And  when,  combined  with  capacity',  they 
have  attractive  or  aggressive  personali- 
ties, they  are  likely  to  get  their  chance. 
The  business  world  is  full  of  ex-reporters. 
Some  of  our  old  friends  have  struck  it 
rich  in  that  way.  They  are  particularly 
appreciated  in  positions  that  keep  up 
their  contact  with  numerous  people. 
Then  what  a  lot  of  them  make  their  way 
in  politics — all  through  their  getting 
about  in  the  world  and  knowing  people. 
Now  and  then  they  get  into  the  learned 
professions — the  law  most  frequently  ; 
very  rarely,  even  a  minister,  and  occa- 
sionally a  doctor." 

"  That  was  a  plucky  thing  in  Edgar 
Merry,"  observed  Deering,  "He  was  a 
good  writer,  higher  than  the  average. 
But  at  thirty-eight  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  journalism  had  no  special  future  for 
him,  and  so  he  took  a  special  course  in 
medicine,  keeping  up  his  newspaper 
work  all  the  time.  Aild  now  he  is  called 
one  of  the  best  doctors  in  town." 

"  Literature  and  journalism  are  both 
writing,  after  all,"  said  Hooker,  reflect- 
ively. "  Occasionally  we  even  get  some 
pretty  good  literary  quality  into  a  news- 
paper— a  sort  of  flavoring  that  now  and 
then  scents  up  an  issue  of  the  old  Planet 
as  violets  sent  by  mail  saturate  with  their 
odor  a  newspaper  they  are  folded  into. 
After  all,  the  average  book  is  about  as 
ephemeral  as  every  newspaper  is.  Think 
of  the  immense  amount  of  work  that  goes 
into  every  number  of  the  Planet  I  Not 
only  the  mechanical  exertion,  the  routine 
tasks,  but  the  elaborate  scheming  out  of 
things,  all  the  thinking  and  the  careful 
writing  with  reference  to  that  particular 
issue.  And  after  a  few  hours  it  is  gone, 
like  a  dinner  digested.  It  has  served  its 
uses  and  has  passed  on.  Nobody  ever 
thinks  of  it  again.     What's  the  use  ? 

"But   now   take   Graymer's   brilliant 
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little  stories ;  who  reads  even  them  again 
after  the  magazine's  month  is  over  ?  Per- 
haps he  does  something  *  between  covers.' 
It  is  read  and  admired — a  *  quick  seller.' 
But  after  a  year  or  two  ?  Copyrights  might 
be  limited  to  three  years  for  all  that  nine 
authors  out  of  ten  ever  profit  by  them 
afterwards.  A  Kipling  may  perhaps  be 
read  for  a  century  or  more.  But  he  will 
pass  at  last.  Even  Shakespeare  will 
sometime  pass.  The  author  primarily 
addresses  the  people  of  his  day  and  hour, 
just  as  the  leader-writer  and  the  reporter 
do.  Secondarily,  perhaps  the  author's 
words  may  also  make  appeal  to  posterity. 
But  what  we  newspaper  fellows  are  doing 
is  certain  to  tell  upon  posterity  in  thou- 


sands of  untraceable  ways.  Did  you 
ever  consider  how  there  is  scarcely  a 
paragraph  in  any  day's  news — even  the 
little  things  that  hardly  anybody  heeds — 
that  is  not  of  intimate  concern,  perhaps 
of  vital  moment,  to  some  one  ?  There 
is  no  little  satisfaction  in  the  sense  of 
sitting  at  the  center  of  things,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  huge  mechanism  of  traffic 
and  intercourse  that  is  urging  the  world 
of  mankind  to  its  vast  and  unimaginable 
ends,  sitting  where  the  converging 
wires — " 

Just  then  the  waiter  came  up :  "  A 
'phone  from  your  office,  Mr.  Hooker ! 
They  wanted  me  to  tell  you  something 
very  important  has  just  come  in." 


LANDOR'S  ''COMMENTARY'' 


IT  is  not  often  that  a  reviewer  is  called 
upon  to  deal  with  a  book  that  is 
nearly  one  hundred  years  old  as 
though  it  were  a  work  fresh  from  its 
author's  pen,  but  this  is  precisely  the  case 
with  Walter  Savage  Landor's  *'Commen- 
tary  "  '  on  John  Bernard  Trotter's  *'  Me- 
moirs of  the  Latter  Years  of  the  Right 
Honorable  Charles  James  Fox."  Writ- 
ten in  1811,  printed  early  in  1812.  the 
*'  Commentar>^  "  now  finds  publication 
for  practically  the  first  time,  having  been 
so  rigorously  suppressed  that  exceedingly 
few  copies — of  which  only  one  is  known 
to  exist  to-day — got  into  circulation. 
Just  why  its  reprinting  was  not  under- 
taken before  is  difficult  to  say,  for  as 
long  ago  as  1819  Monckton  Milnes,  then 
the  owner  of  the  single  copy  in  question, 
called  attention  to  its  noteworthy  qual- 
ities and  urged  its  ^inclusion  in  any  col- 
lected edition  of  Landor's  works.  Its 
original  suppression  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. Written  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  destroying  tlie  flattering  picture  drawn 
of  Fox  by  the  grateful  Trotter,  it  abounds 
in  characteristic  and  distinctly  **  action- 
able "  animadversions  against  not  only 
Fox  and  his  illustrious  rival  Pitt,  but 
also  certain  of  their  surviving  followers  ; 
is  caustically  outspoken  in  its  champion- 
ship of  unpopular   causes ;  and   opens 

» Charles  James  Fox:  A  Commentary  on  his  L'fe 
and  Character.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Edited 
by  Stephen  Wheeler.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    $2.75,  net. 


with  nothing  less  than  a  dedication  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
which  England  was  then  on  the  brink  of 
war.  Of  this  dedication  the  celebrated 
Gifford,  at  that  time  editor  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  exclaimed  :  '*  I  never  read 
so  rascally  a  thing.  It  shows  Landor  to 
have  a  most  rancorous  and  malicious 
heart.  Nothing  but  a  rooted  hatred  of 
his  country  could  have  made  him  dedi- 
cate his  Jacobinical  book  to  the  most 
contemptible  wretch  that  ever  crept  into 
authority  " — this  pleasing  reference  being 
to  James  Madison.  Obviously,  there  was 
only  one  course  open  to  the  publisher, 
John  Murray,  to  whom  Landor  sent  his 
manuscript.  But  before  definitely  refus- 
ing to  bring  it  out,  Murray  submitted 
proof-sheets  to  Landor's  closest  friend, 
the  poet  Southey,  in  the  hope  that 
Southey  might  persuade  him  to  eliminate 
all  obnoxious  passages.  This  failing, 
the  book  seemed,  in  Landor's  bitter 
phrase,  **  condemned  to  eternal  night." 
For  a  time  he  talked  wildly  of  establish- 
ing a  printing-press  of  his  own  in  his 
remote  Welsh  valley,  but  in  the  end  he 
submitted  to  the  inevitable,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  privately  issuing  a 
small  edition  in  pamphlet  form,  almost 
the  whole  of  which,  however,  was  im- 
mediately "  wasted,"  to  use  Monckton 
Milnes's  phrase. 

Such,  in  bald  outline,  is  the  history  ot 
a  work  whose  value  it  would  be  difficua 
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to  overestimate  from  the  standpoint  of 
affording  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  gifts 
and  limitations  of  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing figures  in  the  history  of  English  liter- 
ature. It  shows  Landor  at  his  best  and 
at  hiii  worst ;  it  presents  his  views  on 
men,  books,  and  government ;  it  em- 
bodies, in  what  Professor  Colvin  has 
well  called  his  **  solid,  masculine,  clench- 
ing style,'*  all  that  Landor  stood  for  in 
life  and  letters.  There  is  in  it  not  a 
little  that  is  prejudiced  and  absurd,  but 
nothing  petty  ;  there  is  in  it  much  ap- 
proaching the  sublime.  Whatever  his 
faults,  Carlyle's  *'  old  Rpman  "  had  an 
unerring  instinct  for  the  good,  the  noble, 
and  the  true ;  an  unfailing  sympathy  for 
the  miserable  and  oppressed  of  human- 
ity ;  an  unflagging  devotion  to  the  great 
cause  of  liberty.  It  was  this  that  in- 
spired his  *'  Commentary.''  He  saw  his 
countrj^men  in  the  throes  of  a  disastrous 
war  abroad  and  starvation  at  home,  yet 
being  dragged  by  their  leaders  into 
another  war,  and  this  with  a  people  whom 
he  accounted  in  the  freest  enjoyment  of 
the  greatest  right  of  mankind.  He  be- 
lieved, and  honestly  believed,  that  the 
seeds  of  the  existing  woes  and  disorders 
had  been  sown  by  the  policies  of  Pitt 
and  Fox ;  and  he  was  therefore,  with 
his  quick,  impetuous,  fearless  nature, 
instant  to  resent  the  appearance  of  a 
work  upholding  the  latter  as  a  pattern  of 
political  excellence.  In  his  wrath  he 
cried  :  **  I  would  destroy  the  impression 
of  the  book  before  me,  because  I  am 
firmly  persuaded  that  its  tendency  must 
be  pernicious.  .  .  .  Of  all  the  statesmen 
who  have  been  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  affairs  during  a  reign  the 
most  disastrous  in  our  annals,  the  exam- 
ple of  Mr.  Fox,  if  followed  up,  would  be 
the  most  fatal  to  our  interests  and  our 
glory."  Atid,  again  :  **  He  [Fox]  never 
came  into  office  but  through  a  breach  of 
honor,  never  without  a  close  and  inti- 
mate coalition  with  men  whom  he  had 
frequently  and  loudly  and  justly  de- 
nounced as  worthy  of  the  gallows.  So 
atrocious  is  his  guilt,  he  never  joined 
them  but  at  the  very  moment  when  their 
criminality  was  at  the  highest,  and  when, 
without  his  coalescence,  the  people  would 
have  dragged  them  to  punishment  or 
abandoned  them  to  disgrace." 


But  if  he  would  pillory  the  luckless 
Trotter,  if  he  would  scarify  Trotter's 
hero  and  many  another  whom  Trotter 
praised  or  condemned,  he  would  not 
indulge  solely  in  the  congenial  task  of 
destructive  criticism.  He  would  essay 
also  the  equally  congenial  task  of  point- 
ing the  path  to  national  right  living  and 
right  doing.  He  would  indicate,  in  de- 
tail, abuses  that  should  be  corrected, 
reforms  that  should  bp  achieved  ;  and, 
more  largely,  he  would  emphasize  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  justice  essential 
to  national  as  well  as  individual  welfare 
and  happiness.  Hence,  for  example,  the 
dedication  to  Madison,  under  which  Gif- 
ford  writhed,  but  which  Landor  protested 
to  Southey  was  *'  the  best  thing  he  had 
ever  written."  Certainly,  it  voices  to 
perfection  the  fundamental  principle  of 
his  political  faith.  *'  If  you  think  as  I 
do,"  he  writes,  addressing  Madison — 
**  and  free  men,  allowing  for  the  degree 
of  their  capacities,  generally  think  alike — 
you  will  divide  the  creatures  of  the 
Almighty  into  three  parts  :  first,  men  who 
enjoy  the  highest  perfection  of  liberty  and 
civilization;  secondly,  men  who  live  under 
the  despotism  of  one  person  or  more,  and 
are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  their  reason 
for  the  promotion  of  their  happiness; 
and,  thirdly,  the  brute  creation,  which  is 
subject  also  to  arbitrary  will,  and  whose 
happiness  their  slender  power  of  reason- 
ing (for  some  they  have)  is  inadequate 
to  promote.  These  three  classes,  in  my 
view  of  the  subject,  stand  at  equal  dis- 
tances." 

Out  of  this  same  desire  to  upbuild  as 
well  as  to  destroy  grows  many  another 
eloquent  passage,  and  notably  one  of 
the  finest  tributes  to  Washington  that 
has  ever  been  penned.  "  We  lost  Wash- 
ington," Landor  cries,  "  but  he  was  ours, 
and  death  gives  him  back.  No  man 
ever  encountered  such  difficulties  in 
politics  and  war ;  no  man  ever  adapted 
one  to  the  other  with  such  skill.  In 
fortitude,  justice,  and  equanimity  no 
man  ever  excelled  him ;  no  exemplar 
has  been  recommended  to  our  gratitude, 
love,  and  veneration  by  the  most  partial 
historian  or  the  most  encomiastic  biog- 
rapher, in  which  so  many  and  so  great 
virtues,  public  and  private,  were  united. 
His  name,  his  manners,  his   language, 
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his  sentiments,  his  soul,  were  English  ; 
and  the  wretches  went  peaceably  to  the 
grave  who  traitorously  separated  him 
from  England  I" 

For  these  few  sentences  alone  the 
rescue  of  the  "  Commentary  "  from,  the 
oblivion  in  which  it  has  so  long  been 
buried  must  be  accounted  an  act  worthy 
of  the  warmest  praise.  But  there  is  much 
else — too  much,  in  fact,  to  do  more  than 
indicate  here — which  compels  instant 
appreciation  of  the  service  Mr.  Wheeler 
has  rendered.  Besides  the  comment  on 
men  and  events,  and  the  sturdy  preach- 
ment of  ideals  and  principles,  the  "  Com- 
mentary" contains  a  copious  if  inter- 
mittent flow  of  literary  criticism  in  the 
best  Landorian  vein.  For  this  a  ready 
excuse  is  found  in  the  unhappy  Trotter's 
allusions  to  the  literary  efforts,  affinities, 
and  dislikes  of  his  master — though  doubt- 
less Landor  would  have  made  an  excuse 
had  one  not  been  so  aptly  forthcoming. 
As  it  is,  we  glimpse  him  anew  passing 
judgment  on  ancient  and  modem  mas- 
ters of  prose  and  verse,  from.  Homer, 
-^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Virgil, 
and  Horace,  to  Dante,  Chaucer,  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Pope,  Dryden,  and  Bums,  Here,  of 
course,  as  always,  he  is  the  inevitable 
Landor  of  prejudices  and  preposses- 
sions, but  the  Landor  who  can  neverthe- 
less see  direct  to  the  heart  of  things  and 
detect  the  real  from  the  false.  To  quote 
discursively : 

I  am  convinced  that  nearly  all  of  what 
Virgil  has  imitated  from  Homer  were  the 
exercises  of  his  youth,  and  that  those 
critics  who  would  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  great  poets  act  unfairly  and 
unwisely  by  aaducing  these  as  points  of  it. 
The  best  translation  that  has  ever  been 
made  from  Homer  is  not  among  the  many 
in  Virgil,  but  was  immediately  before  the 
eyes  of  Virgin n  Lucretius.  ... 

Must  we  not  confess  that  every  great  poem 
hitherto  has  been  defective  in  plan,  and  even 
that  each  has  been  more  so  than  its  prede- 
cessor? Such  stupendous  eenius,  so  much 
fancy,  and  so  much  vigor  of  intellect,  never 
were  united  as  in  "  Paradise  Lost :"  yet  it 
is  neither  so  correct  nor  so  varied  as  the 
"  Iliad,"  nor,  however  important  the  moral, 
so  interesting  or  so  attractive^  The  very 
moral  itself  is  the  reason  why  it  wearies  even 
those  critics  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
it,  and  its  importance  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
so  perpetually  urged  and  inculcated.  .  .  . 


It  appears  rather  strange  that  Mr.  Fox 
should  not  have  perceived  this  easiness  in 
Ovid  and  in  Hesiod.  The  latter  is  a  very 
indifiFerent  poet,  but  he  enjoys  no  inconsider- 
able reputation.  His  verse  is  the  roost  fluent 
of  all,  yet  his  sentences  arc  seldom  har- 
monious. We  read  that  he  contended  with 
Homer  and  gained  the  prize.  If  they  con- 
tended, this  is  not  unlikely  to  have  happened, 
for  the  second  best  has  always  more  favorers 
than  the  best.  .  .  . 

Ariosto  is  almost  as  far  below  Homer  as 
he  is  above  Spenser.  He  may  be  ranked 
among  the  first  writers  of  romance.  His 
versification  is  very  easy,  but  also  very  negli- 
gent. He  bears  no  resemblance  whatsoever 
to  Virgil  or  to  Homer,  and  comes  nearer  to 
Ovid  than  to  any  other  of  the  ancients.  But, 
although  the  language  of  Ovid  is  sometimes 
too  familiar.  It  hardly  ever  is  prosaic.  .  .  . 
In  Ariosto  there  are  at  least  a  thousand 
verses  which  have  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  from  prose  excepting  the  correspond- 
ing rhyme.  ... 

The  **  Faery  Queene "  is  rambling  and 
discontinuous,  f uff  of  every  impropriety,  and 
utterly  deficient  in  just  conception  both  of 
passion  and  of  character.  In  Chaucer,  on 
the  contrary,  we  recognize  the  strong,  homely 
strokes,  the  broad  and  negligent  facility,  of 
a  great  master.  Within  his  time  and  Shake- 
speare's there  was  nothing  comparable,  nor, 
I  think,  between  Shakespeare  and  Burns,  a 
poet  who  much  resembles  him  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  nature  and  manners ;  who.  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  is  the  most  excellent  of  pastoral 
poets,  not  excepting  Theocritus ;  and  who  in 
satire,  if  that  mdeed  can  add  anything  to 
qualities  so  much  greater,  is  not  inferior  to 
Pope,  or  Horace,  or  Aristophanes. 

Manifestly,  a  bounteous  and  varied 
feast  is  in  store  for  the  discriminating 
reader  of  the  "  Commentary."  But  it 
cannot  be  made  too  clear  that  there  are 
times  when  the  reader  must  needs  be 
exceedingly  discriminating,  and  most  of 
all  in  his  pemsal  of  Landor's  views  con- 
cerning Fox,  Pitt,  Napoleon,  the  French, 
and  other  of  his  pet  abominations.  As 
Mr.  Wheeler  in  one  connection  takes 
occasion  to  point  out,  the  facts  do  not 
always  support  the  charges  advanced. 
And  if  only  for  this  reason,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  "Commentary"  as 
now  published  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
succinct,  authoritative,  and  dispassionate 
account  of  the  political  situation  as  it 
actually  was,  and  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  Landor's  distinctly  hos- 
tile and  condemnatory  attitude.  Justice 
would  thus  be  insured  both  to  Landor 
himself  and  to  the  victims  of  his  fulmina- 
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tions.  The  absence  of  such  a  supplemen- 
tary, essay,  however,  should  in  no  wise 
preclude  the  prompt  and  hearty  welcome 


of  a  work  which,  for  all  its  defects,  bears* 
in  certain  particulars  the  stamp  of  true 
genius.    . 


A  MODERN  THEOLOGIAN' 


THE  most  prominent  character- 
istics of  this  admirable  work  are 
its  entire  freedom  from  bondage 
to  the  past,  and  its  bond  of  discriminat- 
ing sympathy  with  the  past  in  carefulness 
for  whatever  of  essential  truth  has  been 
transmitted.  Dr.  Brown  expressly  recog- 
nizes the  present  as  a  period  of  tran- 
sition, in  which  the  advance  of  learning 
necessitates  the  restatement  of  the  un- 
changing truth  in  forms  changed  to 
square  with  present  insight  and  knowl- 
edge. "Christian  theology  is  not  con- 
cerned with  all  the  convictions  which 
have  been  held  by  Christian  people,  but 
only  with  the  abiding  convictions  ...  as 
permanent  elements  in  the  Christian 
conception  of  life.  It  seeks  to  present 
Christian  truth  as  it  appears  to-day,  free 
from  the  accidental  and  transient  ele- 
ments with  which  it  has  been  associated 
in  the  past."  This  conception  of  his 
subject  is  the  keynote  of  his  work.  He 
speaks  not  only  to  professional  students, 
but  also  to  thoughtful  laymen,  whose 
historic  heritage  of  Christian  thought 
needs  some  reinterpretation  of  terms  to 
secure  "  that  sense  of  spiritual  unity  with 
the  past  "  which  nourishes  the  religious 
life  of  the  present. 

"Traditional  theology"  has  indeed 
broken  down,  as  Dr.  Brown  affirms.  He 
specifies  the  causes  of  it — a  better  Bib- 
lical scholarship,  exposing  the  inadequacy 
of  the  creed-makers* proof-texts ;  a  revived 
religious  life,  testing  all  doctrines  by  ex- 
perience ;  a  new  philosophy,  discrediting 
all  speculations  which  cannot  meet  that 
test.  The  modem  theologian,  using  the 
Christological  method,  "which  arrives 
at  God  through  Jesus,"  has  to  interpret 
the  central  truth,  "  God  was  in  Christ," 
in  terms  congruous  with  all  the  truths 
acknowledged  by  the  modern  world. 
*'  We  no  longer  recognize  the  antithesis 


« Christian  Theology  in  Outhne.  By  Wilham 
Adams  Brown,  Ph.D.,  iJ.D.  Charles  Scritmer's  Sons, 
New  York. 


between  reason  and  revelation  which  the 
old  theology  assumed."  "  In  our  modem 
world  the  old  position  of  the  natural  and 
supematural  is  exactly  reversed.  .  .  . 
The  insight  that  law  is  universal  is 
matched  by  the  higher  insight  that  it  is 
only  in  consciousness  that  we  find  law. 
Thus  the  supematural  receives  its  true 
meaning  of  the  personal,  and  the  false 
antithesis  between  nature  and  the  super- 
natural is  removed." 

Of  central  importance  in  Christian 
theology  is  the  problem  of  the  person  of 
Christ.  Dr.  Brown  remarks  upon  the 
different  philosophical  presuppositions, 
ancient  and  modem,  which  make  the 
Christology  of  the  fifth  century  unsatis- 
factory to-day.  Philosophy  no  longer 
accepts  the  notion  of  a  fundamental  con- 
tradiction between  the  divine  and  the 
human,  but  substitutes  for  the  purely 
transcendent  God  of  ancient  theory  a 
Deity  who  is  also  immanent  in  humanity. 
Furthermore,  historical  criticism  has  led 
to  a  realization  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus 
in  place  of  the  mere  verbal  affirmation 
of  it  that  formerly  contented  believers. 
And  so  there  is  to-day  a  general  tendency 
"  to  find  the  proof  of  his  divinity  in  his 
unique  character  and  historic  influence, 
rather  than  in  a  metaphysical  constmc- 
tion  of  his  person  ;"  also  "  to  emphasize 
the  naturalness  of  incamation  as  the 
fulfillment  of  the  t'me  relation  between 
God  and  man." 

In  stating  the  permanent  elements  in 
the  Christian  thought  of  Christ,  Dr. 
Brown  observes  that  "the  difference 
between  the  older  and  the  more  recent 
theology  is  not  a  difference  of  faith,  but 
a  difference  of  conception,"  arising  partly 
from  a  difference  of  philosophy,  partly 
from  a  difference  of  ideals — formerly 
mystical,  "now  ethical.  "The  doctrine 
of  the  human  individuality  of  Jesus,  so 
far  from  weakening  his  universal  signifi- 
cance and  authority,  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  securing  both.  .  .  .  If  Jesus, 
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living  the  life  of  a  Palestinian  Jew  of  the 
first  century,  could  realize  the  divine 
ideal  for  man  under  the  conditions  which 
surrounded  him,  then  such  realization 
must  be  possible  in  the  jungles  of  India 
or  in  the  slums  of  London.'*  A  meta- 
physical Christology  finds  the  uniqueness 
of  Jesus  in  supernatural  endowments 
that  separate  him  from  men.  But  his- 
torical and  psychological  inquiry  dis- 
covers it  rather  "  in  his  moral  character 
and  in  the  transforming  influence  which 
he  has  exerted.  .  .  .  Through  submis- 
sion to  him  we  are  conscious  of  a  moral 
and  spiritual  transformation  which  re- 
quires God  for  its  explanation.  This  is 
why  we  give  him  a  divine  significance 
we  do  not  attach  to  other  men."  Here 
Dr.  Brown  agrees  with  Ritschl,  whom  he 
recognizes  as  "  representative  of  the 
prevailing  tendency  in  modern  Christo 
logical  thought,''  but  criticises  for  defects 
which  his  successors  are  amending. 

The  Church's  conviction  of  Jesus' 
unique  mission  and  authority,  Dr.  Brown 
goes  on  to  say,  '*  finds  expression  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ.  The 
true  meaning  of  this  doctrine  has  been 
often  misunderstood.  It  is  not  the 
declaration  that  God  is  to  be  found  only 
in  Jesus,  but  that  he  is  everywhere  and 
always  like  Jesus.  It  is  the  confession 
of  Christian  faith  that  in  Christ  we  have 
the  revelation  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
ultimate  reality  who  is  the  source  and 
law  of  all  things."  So  also  "  the  real 
significance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existent  Christ  "  is  not  an  extension  of 
the  consciousness  of  the  human  Jesus 
into  unknowable  regions,  but  an  aftirma- 
tion  of  "  our  faith  that  in  him  we  have 
the  revelation  in  human  form  of  the  un- 
changing God  of  whose  progressive  self- 
revelation  all  history  is  the  story,  and 
who  is  destined  at  last  to  win  all  men 
unto  himself."  And  so,  **  like  every 
other  theological  doctrine,  that  of  Christ's 
divinity  has  a  teleological  character, 
standing  or  falling  with  his  continued 
moral  supremacy  in  the  life  of  the  race." 

The  substitution  which  Dr.  Brown 
makes  of  historical  and  psychological 
conceptions  for  the  speculative  and  arti- 
ficial constructions  of  the  traditional 
theology  ib  directed  to  the  same  end  as 
theirs  —to   \  indicate  a  truth    which   the 


New  Testament  posits  as  fundamental, 
/.  €.,  the  representative  character  of 
Christ  as  the  ideal  of  humanity,  **  in 
whose  character  the  ethical  possibilities 
which  lie  latent  in  other  men  attain  their 
full  development,  and  in  whom  the  goal 
toward  which  they  are  moving  is  antici- 
pated. This  is  what  Christian  faith 
affirms  of  Jesus.  ...  It  is  from  this 
standpoint  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ  receives  its  deepest  signifi- 
cance. ...  It  is  not  that  in  Jesus  we 
have  the  manifestation  for  a  brief  period 
of  divine  powers  and  relations  normally 
absent  from  human  life  ;  but  that  in  him 
for  the  first  time  there  has  been  com- 
pletely revealed  in  a  human  life  that 
abiding  relation  between  God  and 
man  which  gives  life  its  profoundest 
significance,  and  warrants  our  faith  in 
the  ultimate  realization  of  the  divine 
ideal  in  humanity." 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Brown's  work  are  more  adequately  per- 
ceived in  the  space  here  available  by 
concentrating  attention  on  his  treatment 
of  the  more  important  portion  of  his 
field,  than  by  a  more  general  review  of 
the  whole.  Everywhere  the  same  pri- 
macy is  given  to  the  ethical  facts  and 
needs  of  Christian  life.  Speculative  and 
metaphysical  interest  gives  place  to  the 
historical  and  psychological.  Insight  and 
breadth  of  view  are  conspicuous  in  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  right  feeling 
beneath  distorted  expression,  and  per- 
manent truth  in  passing  forms.  A  clear 
distinction  of  religious  values  from  phil- 
osophical statements  is  steadily  main- 
tained. The  recognition  given  to  the 
protest  of  such  Unitarian  writers  as 
Martineau  and  VVicksteed,  as  **  consist- 
ent with  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
those  elements  of  truth  for  which  the 
Trinitarian  faith  stands,"  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  hope  for  the  issue  of  the  long 
controversy  in  a  synthesis  of  ever>^  truth 
for  which  the  parties  have  separately 
contended. 

It  is  with  Protestant  theology-  that  Dr. 
Brown  is  mainly  concerned.  The  origi- 
nal Protestant  ideal,  as  he  reminds  us, 
was  of  a  theology-  both  Biblical  and 
practical,  and  "  at  every  point  in  close 
touch  with  life."  The  true  aim  of  mod- 
ern    Protestantism    is    to    revive    this 
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ideal,  long  overborne  by  a  rigid  confes- 
sionalism  and  scholasticism.  But  its 
Biblical  character  will  appear  in  modern- 
ized form.  **  Whereas  in  the  earlier 
Protestantism  the  Bible  is  thought  of  as 
containing  a  complete  system  of  doctrine 
and  morals,  to  be  accepted  unchanged 
by  all  succeeding  generations;  in  the 
later  it  is  conceived  rather  as  giving  the 
principles  by  which  the  Church  is  pro- 
gressively to  develop  her  conception  of 
truth  and  of  duty  under  the  continuing 
inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  Christ."  With 
allowance  for  the  difference  between  the 


Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  point 
of  view,  this  appears  to  be  essentially 
the  ground  taken  in  the  Abb^  Loisy's 
remarkable  book  on  **The  Gospel  and 
the  Church." 

This  conception  of  the  relation  of  the 
Bible  to  theology,  of  which  Dr.  Brown 
observes  it  is  not  the  only  source,  under- 
lies his  entire  work,  and  gives  it  dis- 
tinctive character.  It  is  undeniably  th  ■> 
true  conception.  In  the  fidelity,  the  full- 
ness, and  the  freedom  with  which  he  has 
applied  it  he  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
contemporary  theologian. 


Comment  on   Current  Books 


-_      ,.  ,.  The  Italian  Lake  Country  * 

The  liahan  ,  .         ,.      .        •     .•         r 

L  ke  C  tr  Combines  the  inspiration  of 
•^  Switzerland  and  the  charm 
of  Italy.  As  far  as  natural  beauty  is  con- 
cerned, the  region  of  those  lakes  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  imaginable.  As  is 
appropriate,  it  has  been  visited  and  appre- 
ciated exclusively  because  of  this  supreme 
appeal.  But  it  has  also  claims  on  students 
of  history,  science,  literature,  and  art.  Not 
to  dwell  on  earlier  history,  the  exploits  of 
Cavour,  Mazzini,  and  Garibaldi  along  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Maggiore,  Varese,  and 
Como  make  those  shores  doubly  impressive. 
In  science,  the  annals  of  Lake  Como  in- 
clude the  careers  of  Pliny  the  Elder  and 
Pliny  the  Younger,  who,  as  scientists,  philan- 
thropists, and  essayists,  did  much  to  make 
Rome  greater  than  she  could  ever  have  be- 
come by  a  merely  material  advance;  the 
annals  also  include  the  career  of  Volta,  the 
discoverer  of  the  electric  pile,  and  from 
whose  name  we  have  the  term  volt ;  finally, 
they  include  the  career  of  Stoppani,  who  in- 
structed Italy  and  the  world  in  geology  and 
paleontology.  In  literature,  from  Catullus 
in  Roman  times  to  Manzoni  and  Fogazzaro 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  the 
shores  of  Garda,  Como,  and  Lugano  have 
been  fitly  immortalized  in  verse  and  prose. 
In  art,  Segantinis  is  the  chief  name;  his 
pictures  recall  Millet's  in  their  deep  human- 
ity, but  they  depict  the  region  where  he  lived, 
uniting  Italy  to  Switzerland,  as  have  those  of 
no  other  painters.  Some  of  these  associa- 
tions of  nature  and  human  nature  are  empha- 
sized in  Mr.  McCrackan's  just  published 
volume  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Certainly  it 
offers  to  tourists  and  sojourners  a  feast  con- . 


1  The  Italian  Lakes.    By  W.  D.  McCrackan.    L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.,  Boston. 


trasted  with  the  scant  fare  with  which,  per- 
force, they  have  had  to  be  content  in  read- 
ing their  necessarily  condensed  Baedeker, 
Meyer,  Murray,  or  Boniforti.  They  have 
now  a  guide  at  once  more  sensitive  and  more 
comprehensive.  Mr.  McCrackan's  books  on 
Switzerland  were  an  earnest  of  the  broad- 
minded  and  sympathetic  treatment  to  be 
found  in  the  present  volume.  It  brings  us 
into  closer  intimacy,  not  only  with  the  three 
best-known  lakes,  Como,  Lugano,  and  Mag- 
giore, but  also  with  those  which  should  be 
better  known,  (larda,  Iseo,  Varese,  and  Orta. 
^^    ..^      The  pioneer  of  English   Protest- 

^  "^  antism,  the  first  translator  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  English  tongue,  is  a  fit 
subject  for  a  popular  biography  such  as  this.* 
It  is  the  story  of  a  great  man,  told  in  a 
spirited  style  for  plain,  busy,  and  earnest 
people  by  one  who  has  imbibed  all  that  his- 
tory relates  of  that  "  morning  star  of  the 
Reformation,"  and  has  reproduced  it  in  a 
well-digested  and  graphic  abridgment,  from 
which  nothing  essential  seems  omitted. 
^  According  to  Mr.  Harry  de  Windt, 

iyavage  "Savage  Europe"'  includes  the 
Europe  ^^y;^^^  ^K:i\^^  and  Russia.  He 
might  have  added  Turkey.  His  latest  vol- 
ume, like  his  "  Ride  to  India  "  and  his  "  New 
Siberia,"  is  a  vivacious  account  of  travel  and 
observation.  As  in  those  volumes,  he  often 
emphasizes  characteristics  too  little  appre- 
ciated ;  for  instance : 

I  have  never  in  all  my  wanderings  throughout  the 
world  met  a  better  fellow  than  the  Montenegrin.  .  .  . 
He  has  been  called  the  Afghan  of  Europe,  and  if  the 
latter  be  as  brave  as  a  lion,  generous  in  his  dealings, 
and  the  soul  of  honor,  the  simile  is  correct.  Every- 
where throughout  the  country  the  stranger  meets  wit) 

'  Wycliffe :  The  Mominj?  Star.  By  George  S.  Innis 
(Men  of  the  Kingrdom.)  Jennings  &  Graham,  Cincinnati. 
Si.  net. 

^  Through  Sa\'a«re  Europe.  By  Harry  de  Windt,  F.R  G  S. 
The  T.B.Xippincott  Company.  Philadelphia.    |3,  net. 
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nothing  but  kindness  and  hospitality.  .  .  .  The 
moment  a  traveler  crosses  the  threshold  he  is  gravely 
informed  that  the  dwelling  is  his.  ...  1  remember 
refusing  to  accept  a  dagger  which  I  had  admired  in  a 
wayside  hovel,  and  finding,  several  hours  afterwards, 
that  the  owner  had  concealed  it  under  the  cushions  of 
my  carriage.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
if  absolutely  necessary,  your  host  would  kill  you  with- 
out the  slightest  compunction,  but  it  would  certainly 
be  for  the  sake  of  his  honor  and  not  of  your  purse. 
And  you  would  first  be  given  a  weapon  with  which  to 
defend  yourself,  for  a  Monten^in  would  sooner  lose 
his  life  than  attack  an  unarmed  man. 

The  Psychological  "^o      writing; 

Interpreiaiion  qf  PainHng  ?*^^lh^"Van 
pedantic,  academic,  or  fragmentary  if  not 
based  on  vivid,  irrepressible  interest  in  the 
life  we  know."  So  declares  Mr.  Frederick 
Wedmore  in  his  latent  volume  of  criticism, 
and  so  one  roust  think  in  turning  page  after 
page  of  the  volumes  of  a  weightier  work,' 
Dr.  Muther*s  "Geschichte  der  Malerei." 
Keen  interest  in  the  actual  life  lived  in  the 
long  ago,  and  a  desire  to  portray  it  vividly 
as  it  appears  in  art,  shows  itself  in  every 
chapter  of  the  Breslau  professor's  work. 
But  his  first  interest  is  in  life  in  the  large,  in 
periods  of  history  quite  as  much  as  in  indi- 
vidual men.  Hence  his  books  are  distin- 
guished from  others  because,  as  far  as  posr 
sible,  their  author  approaches  every  great 
movement  and  every  great  man  from  a  purely 
psychological  point  of  view.  The  result  is 
gratifying.  Men  become  no  longer  single 
units,  but  parts  of  a  whole,  and  all  art  his- 
tory becomes  unified.  Before  studying  Dr. 
Muther's  volumes  the  reader  may  have  been 
chiefly  interested  in  a  few  great  names.  He 
now  thinks  of  epochs  and  schools  rather 
than  of  individuals,  and  he  connects  the 
schools  together  as  not  before.  Is  Dr.  Mu- 
ther  discussing  the  earliest  Christian  art.^ 
He  contends  that  it  was  the  end  of  a  period 
rather  than  the  beginning  of  another.  Even 
if  certain  symbols,  the  fish,  for  example, 
came  into  use  as  significant  of  Christian 
teachings,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  many 
subjects  were  transported  bodily  from  pa- 
ganism, even  though  their  joyous  heathen, 
spirit  did  not  seem  wholly  symbolic  of  the 
spirit  of  the  martyrs  in  the  catacombs,  as  in 
Orpheus  and  his  lyre,  for  example.  It  is 
worth  while  to  read  such  books  as  these,  if 
for  nothing  else  than  to  comprehend  the 
bold  affirmation  that  a  purely  genuine,  native 
Christian  art  arose  only  when  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  when 
worship  was  held,  not  in  underground  cata- 
combs, but  above  ground,  in  churches  built 
for  that  particular  purpose.     But  because 


*  The  History  of  Paintinr : 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  RL 
nted  troni  the  German  and 


the  Fourth  to  the  Early 
-  Mother.  Ph.D.    Trans* 

- ited  with  Annotatioos  by 

2  vols.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 


Dr.  Muther  redefines  and  connects  great 
epochs,  he  does  not  slight  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  individual  giants  of  painting. 
Take  his  treatment  of  the  one  whose  vivid- 
ness and  irrepressibility  of  life  pierced 
through  a  Byzantine  fixedness  of  form.  We 
now  see  Giotto  in  a  light  hitherto  not  cast 
upon  him  in  its  fullness.  Henceforth  he 
stands  out  a  psychological  curiosity— one 
living  in  an  ecstatic  age— and  yet  no  mystic 
either  in  life  or  work.  Except  in  rendering 
the  German  "  Sinhlich  "  by  the  English 
"sensual"  where  "sensuous"  is  evidently 
meant,  the  five  small  volumes  have  been 
well  translated  and  published  in  two  fairiy 
good  sized  volumes.  .  The  work's  scope  does 
not  embrace  the  nineteenth  century.  Hence 
it  should  be  added  that  Professor  Muther 
has  treated  that  century  in  a  separate  his- 
tory, already  translated  into  English.  Both 
works  are,  of  course,  psychological  in  point 
of  view ;  they  thus  constitute  in  considerable 
degree  at  once  a  challenge  and  a  prophecy. 

The  Making  of       ™*  ^^^^'   is  happily 

English  Literature     ?\''^V'  ^?^  ^  ^'t^''']?'^ 
mtroduction  to  English 

literature  which  takes  account  of  the  ele- 
mental forces  that  have  created  it — the  racial 
and  personal  qualities  and  the  time-spirit  of 
each  successive  age.'  This  evolutionary 
conception  of  the  literature  imparts  unity  to 
the  vast  variety  of  the  subject,  whose  multi- 
tudinous differences  are  shown  in  their  rela- 
tion to"  the  central  movement  of  thought  and 
life.  The  main  phases  of  the  evolution  con- 
stitute the  successive  sections  of  the  volume, 
viz.,  Paganism  and  Christianity,  Religion 
and  Romance,  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion, Classicism,  Individualism,  Democracy 
and  Science.  The  individual  contributors 
to  each  stage  of  the  evolutionary  movement 
are  marshaled  under  the  lead  of  its  chief 
representatives,  e.£^.,  Dryden,  Pope,  and 
Johnson  as  the  exponents  of  finished,  re- 
strained, and  orderly  expression — authorita- 
tive Classicism ;  Bums  and  Wordsworth  as 
the  apostles  of  Individualism,  and  its  pas- 
sion for  humanity.  The  evolutionary  con- 
ception of  the  whole  subject  appears  als*)  in 
particulars,  as  in  the  genesis  in  the  eighteenth 
century  of  the  favorite  literary  form  of  the 
nineteenth  century — the  novel.  So  much  for 
the  general  treatment  of  the  "  long  and  stu- 
pendous process."  It  fitly  includes  brief 
sketches  and  characterizations  of  the  makers 
of  literature,  not  neglecting  the  personal 
equation  in  estimates  of  their  work.  These 
estimates  are  fine  specimens  of  sympathetic 
criticism,  discriminating  and  just  They 
emphasize  what  is  emphasized  throughout 

•The  Makinff  of  English  Literature.  By  William  H. 
Crawshaw,  A.M.    D.  CT  Heath  ft  Co..  Boatoo.    $13L 
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the  volume,  the  truth  that  literature  is  an 
outgrowth  of  life,  and  a  revelation  of  life, 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  student  of 
literature  to  understand  For  the  general 
reader,  as  well  as  for  the  student,  this  is  an 
illuminating  book. 

w  '^u^  u^       I*^  this  handsome  volume,*  en- 

B  M        ^^^^^    "^'^^    ^^^'^  ^  ^""^""^^ 
^  and  twenty  illustrations.   Pro- 

fessor Clay,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  popularized  the  results  of  the 
excavations  of  the  buried  cities  of  Babylo- 
nia, especially  at  Nippur,  where  the  explor- 
ers from  the  University  began  work  in  1889. 
These  results,  however  rewarding  in  their 
revelations  of  a  civilized  society  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  traditional  date  of  the  creation 
of  man,  are  but  a  small  installment,  we  are 
told,  of  more  to  come  as  the  spade  attacks 
hundreds  of  sites  yet  untouched.  More  dis- 
coveries are  needed  before  certain  problems 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  settled.  The  his- 
torical value  of  Genesis  xiv.  has  been  demon- 
strated to  skeptical  critics,  but  Professor 
Clay's  identification  of  the  Abram  who  is 
its  central  figure  with  Abraham  is  still 
questionable.  Professor  Paton,  of  Hartford, 
regards  Abram  as  a  local  hero  of  Hebron, 
•  but  Abraham  as  a  collective  name  for  a 
number  of  Aramaean  tribes. 


The  Social 


These  essays  by  distinguished 
^  .  German  theologians  ■  throw  in- 
^^^  structive  side-lights  upon  the 
social  problem  of  the  modern  Church. 
Otherwise  they  hardly  contribute  much  to 
the  guidance  of  the  American  churches.  In 
a  historical  retrospect  Professor  Harnack 
shows  that  the  Church,  though  "  generally  on 
the  wrong  side "  (/.  e.,  in  Germany)  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  has  done  more  than 
many  admit  for  economic  reform.  But  he 
affirms  that  "  the  improvement  of  economic 
conditions  is  not  the  duty  of  religion," 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  **  war  must  be 
waged  on  misery,"  temporal  and  spiritual 
needs  being  inseparable.  His  way  out  of 
evil  conditions  is  one  which  the  deadness  of 
a  State  Church  seems  to  have  suggested — the 
development  of  such  vigorous  congregational 
life  as  that  of  the  primitive  Church,  drawing 
rich  and  poor  into  a  brotlierhood  and  helpful- 
ness in  which  class  distinctions  cease  to  be 
barriers.  Professor  Hermann's  account  of  the 
moral  teachings  of  Jesus  makes  out  a  stark 
contradiction  between  the  profession  of  obe- 
dience to  Jesus  and  the  possession  of  wealth 

'  Lirht  on  the  Old  Testament  from  Babel.  By  Albert  T. 
Clay,  Ph.D.  (Second  Edition.)  The  Sunday  .School  Times 
Company,  Philadetphta.  ,     . , 

*  Essays  on  the  Social  Gospel.  By  Adolf  Harnick  and 
William  Hermann.  Dr.Theol.  Translated  by  G.  M  Craik. 
Crown  ll^'opcal  Li>ary.  Vol.  XVIlf  Edited^  by 
Blaurice  A.  Canney.  M.A.  G.  P.  Putnam*s  Sons,  New 
York. 


or  capital.  Jesus'  injunctions  to  renounce 
wealth  he^t^kes  as  addressed  not  merely  to 
the  men  wKp  were  to  become  his  mission- 
aries, but  to^'all  his  disciples,  and  accounts 
for  them  by  mistakingly  attributing  to  Jesus 
the  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
imminent.  They  lose  validity  when  this 
belief  loses  it.  What  remains  for  us,  then,  is 
not  a  rule,  but  a  principle,  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
as  love  that  is  adequate  to  any  sacrifice. 
"  After  all,  complete  Christianity  is  the  per- 
sonal life  of  discipline  and  freedom  revealed 
to  man  in  Jesus  " — a  true  conclusion,  though 
faultily  reached. 

«...  -  Under  this  title  *  a  distinguished 
Theol^v  ^^^^^^^^  theologian  treats  of 
^^  the  office  and  duties  of  ministers 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Biblical  and 
historical  material  is  freely  used  in  the  inter- 
est of  ecclesiastical  theory  and  practice. 
The  general  reader  may  gain  much  informa- 
tion concerning  Presbyterian  doctrine  and 
usage,  as  set  forth  in  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession and  Directory  of  Worship.  It  is 
rather  surprising  to  find  that  the  only  studies 
other  than  I^ibliqal  which  are  here  recom- 
mended to  pfeachers  are  philosophy,  history, 
and  poetry.  Still  more  surprising,  as  con- 
tradicted by  the  document  itself,  is  the  state- 
ment that "  the  American  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence by  becoming  agnostic  becomes 
atheistic." 

.  „.  .  Mr.    Leon    C.  Prince's 

Amencan  Htstory    „  girdVEye     View    of 
m  Outlwe  American  History-  is 

obviously  Mh^ended,  as  its  title  implies,  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
more  detailed  works,  and  to  meet  the  desires 
of  those  who  would  obtain  in  convenient 
compass  an  account  of  the  salient  facts  in 
the  history  of  t|ie  United  States  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  From 
beginning  to  end,  with  the  exception  of  some 
happy  comments  on  institutional  and  consti- 
tutional development,  and  some  equally  un- 
happy and  qqite  superfluous  observations  on 
the  present  sjatus  of  the  American  negro,  it 
is  a  bald  outljne  sketch  of  the  most  important 
occurrences  and  movements,  and  is,  gener- 
ally speaking,  in  accord  with  the  findings  of 
modern  scholarship.  1 1  is  not  free  from  ques- 
tionable statements;  as,  for  example,  that 
the  Dutch  West  India  Coihpany  was  organ- 
ized primarily  for  the  American  fur  traue, 
and  that  the  Whig  party  was  not  associated 
with  any  vital  facts  in  American  history ;  it 
is  distinctly  ultra-patriotic  in  its  presentation 
of  the  War  fqr  Independence  and  the  War 

>  studies  in  Practical  Theology.  By  Allan  PoUok,  D.D., 
LLD.    T.  C  AJlen  &  Co.,  Halifax,  Canada.     „    , 

'A  Bird's- Eye  View  of  Amencan  History.  By  Leon  C. 
Prince.    Charles  Scribner^s  Sons,  New  York.    $1.25.  net. 
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of  1812 ;  and  it  occasionally  carries  conden- 
sation to  a  perilous  extreme.  But  against 
these  defects  must  be  set  some  really  strik- 
ing features.  The  factors  underlying  the 
growth  of  the  Nation  are  clearly  apprehended 
and  brought  out  in  bold  relief.  There  is  a 
complete  absence  of  prejudice  in  the  discus- 
sion of  such  highly  controversial  subjects  as 
the  struggle  over  slavery  and  the  meUiods  of 
reconstruction;  and,  as  a  rule,  proper  em- 
phasis is  given  to  the  facts  essential  to  an 
accurate,  if  not  full,  understanding  of  each 
topic  treated,  so  that,  with  the  reservations 
noted  above,  the  little  book  may  be  recom- 
mended for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
written.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  Mr. 
Prince  did  not  supply  a  bibliography  indi- 
cating the  most  trustworthy  authorities  for 
extended  study  of  the  successive  phases  and 
periods. 

S'  ik  S  nils  ^^  there  are  sick  bodies,  there 
are  sick  souls.  But  the  hour 
Cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  spiritually 
dead  will  hear  a  Voice  and  they  that  hear 
shall  live.  This  does  not  mean  Qiristian 
Science,  desirable  as  are  some  of  its  features. 
Dr.  Hilty  ■  pays  his  very  vigorous  respects 
to  Christian  Science  in  general  and  to  Mrs. 
Baker  Eddy  in  particular.  The  German 
professor^s  little  book  should  help  both  soul 
and  body.  The  cause  of  sickness  of  souls 
is  sin,  declares  the  author,  especially  that 
thought-sin  by  which  man  obstinately  bars 
himself  from  God,  the  source  of  all  health 
and  strength.  Depression  in  the  body  and 
depression  in  the  soul  can  only  really  be  re- 
moved by  the  courage  to  embrace  not  part 
of  but  all  of  God's  proffered  goodness  in  his 
promises  to  man.  Thus  we  shall  be  one  day 
not  only  able  to  enter  upon  eternal  life,  we 
shall  be  worthy  of  it. 

TTte  CHiic»        ^\-    ''""'*='*    Smith   has 

*^  mdependent      book'     m 

which  he  presents  a  long  list  of  what  he  re- 
gards, and  what  most  Shakespeareans  regard, 
as  gross  misconceptions  of  the  meaning  and 
art  of  the  Shakespearean  plays.  He  pays  his 
respect  with  special  vigor  to  Professor  Bar- 
rett Wendell,  who  in  attempting  to  humanize 
Shakespeare  sometimes  succeeds  in  making 
him  incomprehensible,  judged  by  the  spirit 
and  form  of  his*  own  expression.  He  is 
especially  concerned  with  the  chronology  of 
some  of  the  critics  whom  he  attacks;  and 
his  critical  analysis  of  Professor  Thomdike's 
theory  for  fixing  the  date  of  "  Philaster " 
and  "  Cymbeline,"  and  Professor  WendelPs 

.  G.  Hilty.    J.  C. 
By  FnuKia  A.  Smith. 


Hinrichs'tche  Bo^ihandlunff,  1 

'The  Critics  versus  Sha 
The  Knickeibocker  Prcas.  1 


decision  in  regard  to  the  date  of  "  Timon  of 
Athens,"  is  a  very  vigorous  piece  of  exposi- 
tion, and  may  be  regarded  as  a  contribution 
to  the  discussion.  One  may  pick  flaws  in 
Mr.  Smith's  book  at  points,  but  he  speaks 
as  a  man  who  loves  the  plays  as  literature, 
and  who  brings  to  them  a  keen  human  sense 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  ^ere 
probably  produced. 

T^    .    r^       .  .    T^     .  As  a  narrative  of 

Early  Spanish  Explorers  ^^^^^^    ^,^^. 

m  America  ^^^  suffering  and 

privation,  the  "  Relacion  "  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
first  printed  in  1542,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  American  annals.  It  inspired 
Coronado's  later  expedition  and  perhaps  that 
of  Hernando  de  Soto.  The  account  of  the 
last-named  expedition  was  written  by  a 
'*  gentleman  of  Elvaes"  in  Portugal,  was 
published  in  1557,  and  records  among  other 
things  the  discovery  and  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  From  this  account  we  obtain 
our  first  geographical  knowledge  of  most  of 
the  Southern  States.  Coronado's  expedition^ 
however,  was  even  more  remarkable  than 
either  of  these,  and  was  described  by  Cas- 
tafteda,  a  private  soldier  in  Coronado*s  army. 
The  expedition  introduced  to  the  worid  the 
vast  interior  of  our  continent  and  its  in- 
habitants, especially  the  sedentary  Pueblo 
Indians  and  the  hunting  tribes  of  the  great 
plains  and  of  the  Colorado.  These  three 
narratives,  excellently  edited,  are  included 
in  the  present  volume,'  and  have  been  fitly 
selected  from  the  many  narratives  of  Span- 
ish explorers  in  the  Southern  United  States 
as  being  of  pre-eminent  historical  importance 
as  well  as  actual  interest. 

The  Short      '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'*  ^^  ^^  army 
Q.  of  short-story  writers,  certainly 

^^  those  of  them  who  aspire  to 

proficiency,  will  find  this  a  most  serviceable 
guide*  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  their 
art.  In  the  far  larger  army  of  readers  those 
who  care  to  cultivate  a  discriminating  taste 
will  find  it  a  profitable  "  coach  "  in  criticism. 
Constructive  criticism  forms  the  substance  of 
the  work,  well  illustrated  with  examples  both 
to  follow  and  to  flee.  Further  illustrations 
of  points  developed  are  given  in  a  classified 
"  reading  list "  of  the  best  stories.  Practice 
is  also  provided  for  by  a  classified  series  of 
"  suggestions  for  assignments  of  stories  and 
constructive  exercises."  Miss  Albright's 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  more  than  credit- 
able ;  it  is  masterly. 


loren  to  the  Sogthem  Uoited  Statet.  1S»- 
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Letters  to   The  Outlook 


OUR  CRIMINAL  LAW 
The  article  of  Mr.  Alger  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Outlook  on  "American  Discontent 
with  Criminal  Law  "  is  another  of  the  many 
illustrations  of  the  singular  shortness  of 
view  which  prevents  members  of  the  New 
York  Bar  from  taking  notice  of  the  practice 
in  New  Jersey.  The  writer  deplores  as 
American  abuses  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  jury  in  any  notorious  case,  and  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  the  judge  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  opinion  to  the  jury  on  the  trial. 
These  may  be  New  York  abuses,  but  it  is  a 
misnorner  to  call  them  American  abuses.  In 
New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in  England,  juries  arc 
obtained  without  delay,  and  the  judges  may 
freely  express  their  opinions  on  the  evidence 
without  risk  of  endangering  a  verdict  of  con- 
viction. The  speedy  selection  of  a  jury  is 
brought  about,  not  by  muzzling  the  news- 
papers, but  by  treating  as  of  no  importance  the 
casual  opinions  obtained  from  them.  As  long 
ago  as  1846  Chief  Justice  Hornblower  held  on 
the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  murder  that,  to 
support  a  challenge  on  the  ground  of  the 
expression  of  his  opinion  by  a  juror,  it  must 
appear  that  the  opinion  expressed  was  out  of 
ill  will  or  malice  towards  the  party.  He 
said:  "It  has  been  supposed  that  an  opinion 
of  guilt  founded  on  newspaper  reports  or 
other  information,  or  on  personal  knowledge, 
disqualifies  a  man  from  being  a  juror,  but 
this  is  not  so.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  a  bystander  who  witnesses  a  homicide 
is  a  perfectly  competent  juror.  Declarations 
of  opinion  to  disqualify  a  juror,  therefore, 
must  be  such  as  imply  malice  or  ill  will 
against  the  prisoner."  In  1856  this  view  was 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  State  against  Fox,  25  N.  J.  Law,  566, 
594.    Chief  Justice  Green  said : 

Knowledge  is  not  prejudice.  Wherever  there  is 
knowledge,  from  the  very  na  ture  of  the  human  mind 
there  roust  be  opinion,  and  the  strength  of  the  opinion 
will  ordinarily  be  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the 
knowledge.  In  a  community  like  ours,  where  intel- 
ligence of  every  kind  is  ¥ridely  diffused,  rapidly  circu- 
lated, and  eagerly  sought  after,  to  affirm  that  every 
one  who  acquires  information  of  a  crime  and  forms, 
as  every  man  capable  of  thought  must  form,  some 
opinion  in  regard  to  it,  is  laboring  under  a  moral  bias 
which  perverts  the  judgment,  is  to  affirm  what  is  con- 
trary to  all  reason  and  experience,  and  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  truth.  The  doctrine,  carried  to  its  legit- 
imate conclusions,  excludes  the  most  intelligent  class 
of  citizens,  and  those  best  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors. 
It  practically  disqualifies  every  man  who  reads  and 
thinks.  Instead  of  purifying,  it  emasculates  the  jury 
box  ;  and  where  the  experiment  has  been  fully  tried, 
the  lessons  of  experience  have  in. this  particular  con- 
firmed the  deductions  of  reason. 

To  a  New  Jersey  practitioner  it  seems 
very  strange  that  New  York  lawyers  and 


editors  should  go  on  deploring  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining'  juries,  without  making  the 
slightest  effort  to  procure  the  passage  of  a 
statute  that  an  opinion  formed  by  a  juror 
shall  not  be  good  ground  for  challenge  unless 
ill  will  or  malice  towards  the  accused  is 
shown. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  expression  of  opin- 
ions, it  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  to 
give  the  jury  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in 
the  sifting  of  evidence.  In  1869  the  law  was 
settled  on  this  subject  by  the  highest  New 
Jersey  court,  in  the  case  of  Castner  vs. 
Sliker,  33  N.  J.  Law,  507,  in  these  terms: 

It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  a  judge  to  comment  upon 
the  evidence,  and,  in  cases  where  he  thinks  it  required 
for  the  promotion  of  justice,  to  give  his  views  upon  the 
weight  of  it,  provided  he  leaves  it  to  the  jury  to  decide 
upon  their  own  views  of  it. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  C. 

[Replying  at  our  request  to  the  letter  above, 
Mr.  Alger  says:  "Your  correspondent,  as  I 
understand  his  letter,  makes  two  points.  One 
is  that  the  Jersey  courts  are  excellent  in  the 
handling  of  criminal  cases  and  that  their 
judges  are  permitted  to  exercise  the  judicial 
f unction^o  the  full.  I  believe  there  is  a  large 
measure  of  truth  in  this  claim.  *  Jersey 
justice '  has  been  used  as  a  synonym  for  des- 
patch. The  second  point  which  he  makes 
as  a  corollary  from  the  first  is  that  because 
defects  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law 
in  New  Jersey  are  not  specially  conspicu- 
ous, therefore  these  defects  do  not  exist 
elsewhere— except  in  New  York.  He  says, 
*  These  may  be  New  York  abuses,  but  it  is  a 
misnomer  to  call  them  American  abuses.' 
This  conclusion,  I  think,  is  both  short- 
sighted and  wrong.  It  ignores  facts  famil- 
iar to  lawyers  and  the  public.  In  writing 
my  paper  I  bad  not  intended  to  consider 
abuses  which  were  peculiar  to  New  York. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  very  much  to  be  said 
on  the  character  of  New  York  jurisprudence 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other  States.  So 
far  as  yellow  journalism  is  concerned,  your 
correspondent  is  apparently  in  favor  of  disre- 
garding this  conspicuous  source  of  prejudice 
injected  in  the  criminal  trials.  This  is  simple 
and  promotes  despatch.  But  mere  despatch  at 
the  expense  of  fair  play  is  of  doubtful  value. 
A  person  on  trial  for  a  criminal  charge,  and 
the  community  itself  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  offended,  are  entitled  to  a  trial  in  a:^ 
atmosphere  in  which  justice  can  be  fairly 
done  to  them  both.  Justice  should  begin  her 
work  with  her  scales  evenly  balanced.  Your 
correspondent  (citing  cases  decided  long  be- 
fore yellow  journalism  was  born)  apparently 
declares  that  the  New  Jersey  courts  ignore 
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this  right,  and  that  a  person  charged  with  a 
crime  must  be  satisf5ed  with  jurors  who  have 
fixed  opinions  of  his  guilt,  provided  they  do 
not  have  actual  ill  will  or  malice  towards  him. 
New  York*  to  be  surej  has' no  such  rule,4ior  is 
it  likely  to  adopt  one.  If  he  will  ex$imine  Sec- 
tion 376  of  the  New.  York  Code,  of  .Criminal 
Procedure^  he  will  find  an'  Excellent  model 
for  legislation  in  New  Jersey.  There  can  of 
course  be  no  criticism  of  the  general  state- 
ments contained  in  the  citations  which  he 
makes  from  the  New  Jersey  courts,  however, 
except  as  to  this  special  rule  which  he  finds 
so  excellent,  and  which  is  not  likely  to 
appeal  strongly  to  fair-minded  men.  Quite 
apart  from  the  relative  merits  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  in  their  respective  systems 
of  criminal  law  (a  matter  which  my  paper 
does  not  attempt  to  discuss),  I  would  sug- 
gest that  there  is_  no  special  benefit  to  be 
obtained  by  overlooking  and  ignoring  gen- 
erally recognized  evils  in  the  condition  and 
administration  of  the  criminal  law." — The 
Editors.] 

THE  FREE  RURAL   SERVICE 

The  Postal  Appropriation  Bill  of  March  2, 
1907,  contained,  among  others,  these  items : 

"  For  pay  of  letter-carriers,  substitutes  for 
carriers  on  annual  leave,  and  clerks  in  charge 
of  sub  stations  of  rural  delivery  service,  tolls 
and  ferriage,  ^4,900,000. 

"  On  and  after  July  1,  1907,  letter-carriers 
of  the  rural  delivery  service  shall  receive  a 
salary  not  exceeding  ^900  per  annum.'*  This 
against  the  old  maximum  rate  of  $720. 

Congress,  however,  still  confines  the  rural 
post-wagon  to  cit>-  foot-post  traflSc,  4  pound 
parcels  of  sealed  matter  at  32  cents  a  pound  ; 
general  merchandise,  16  cents  a  pound ; 
books,  seeds,  etc.,  8  cents  a  pound ;  mslgazines 
and  newspapers,  4  cents  a  pound  ;  and  with 
this  result:  The  total  load  of  the  average 
wagon,  mail  delivered  and  collected,  on  its 
average  25-mile  trip,  visiting  125  families, 
weighs  less  than  20  pounds.  Its  revenue  load 
of  22  pieces,  70  letters  and  post  cards,  2  news- 
"papers,  circulars  or  parcels  of  merchandise, 
weighs  less  than  2  pounds,  and  brings  in  to 
the  Government  less  than  40  cents  per  day, 
less  than  1 130  per  year. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  there  will  be  41,000  rural 
routes  in  operation  the  coming  year.  The 
salary  of  the  average  carrier  will  therefore 
amount  to  about  ^50  for  the  year,  as  against 


an  average  ssClary  of.  $600  under  the  dd 
regime.  The  account  of  the  service  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1908,  will  stand  some- 
thing as  follows :  x-         -    ^ 

Cost  of  avera^  route |SSI 

Earnings  of  average  route 13(1 

Loss  per  route ..\ |72) 

Total  loss  to  the  Post-0 flSce  Department  on 

its  41,000  routes,  over  $29,500,000. 

But  even  this  vast  sum  falls  far  short  of 
the  full  damage  to  the  country  from  the  failure 
of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
reasonable  use  of  our  free  rural  service.  For 
yet  another  long  year  the  rural  public  will  be 
compelled  to  carry  off  their  produce  and 
bring  home  their  supplies  on  their  own  backs 
or  in  their  own  vehicles,  while,  day  by  day,  a 
public  post-wagon,  easily  made  capable  of 
doing  their  entire  transport  business,  will 
pass  their  doors  with  its  20*pound  loads. 

I  doubt  if  $100,000,000  will  cover  the  cost 
of  the  needless  labor  thus  imposed  by  Con- 
gress upon  the  five  million  families  on  our 
rural  routes  during  the  coming  year. 

An  increase  in  the  postal  income  derived 
from  the  average  rural  family  of  two  cents  a 
day,  says  the  Master  of  the  National  Grange, 
ex-Governor  Bachelder,  of  New  Hampshire, 
would  place  the  rural  mail  service  on  a  pay- 
ing basis;  and  with  a  reasonable  parcels 
post  this  increase  in  postal  income  would  be 
assured  from  the  rural  grocery  trade  alone. 
We  are  in  thorough  accord  with  Governor 
Bachelder^s  proposition  that  a  general  par- 
cels service  with  a  minimum  weight  of  11 
pounds — rates  on  3-ounce  parcels  I  cent, 
pound  parcels  5  cents,  11-pound  parcels  25 
cents — and  a  local  rural  parcels  service  with 
a  similar  minimum-weight  limit  and  lower 
rates,  must  be  established  by  Congress  this 
coming  winter. 

It  is  on  these  lines,  rather  than  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  tax  on  the  circulation  of  public 
intelligence  proposed  by  the  Postal  Commis- 
sion of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  that  our 
postal  service  is  to  be  advanced. 

Our  motto  is, "  No  increase  in  postal  rates 
on  any  class  of  mail  matter  ;  a  reduction  in 
rates  on  all  classes  of  mail  matter." 

We  are  confident  that,  with  a  reasonable 
use  of  our  modern  transport  machinery,  and 
with  a  low-weight  limit  on  first-class  matter — 
matter  that  requires  especial  care  and  rapid 
despatch — a  cent-a-pound  rate  on  all  mail 
matter  would  be  found  both  practicable  and 
profitable.  James  L.  Cowles. 


August 

Breakfast  Suggestions 


Ham  Omelet 
Creamed  Potatoee 


Coffee 


Strawberries 

Ham  Patties  Potato  Cakes 

RoUs  Coffee 


Fruit 

Bacon  and  Effgs     Fried  Potatoes 

Hot  Bread  Coffee 


Hominy 

Broiled  Bacon  Shirred  Bns 

Potato  Cakes 

Graham  Gems  Coffee 


Cereal 

Fried  Ham  and  Ecgs 

German  Fried  Potatoes 

Popovers  Coffee 


Fruit 
Ham  Toast  Poached  Bcffs 

Creamed  Potatoes 
VThole  Wheat  Muffins         Cofiiee 


Swift's  Premium 

There  are  two  meats  that  taste  delicious  every 
day  in  the  year— Swift's  Premium  Ham — and 
Bacon.  For  Break&st  during  the  Summer 
months,  a  medium  slice  of  Premium  Ham, 
always  sweet,  tender  and  juicy,  or  some 
Premium  Bacon  filed  crisp  and  brown;  gives 
zest  to  the  appetite  and  starts  the  day  offright 
Wherever  you  may  be,  have  Ham  or  Bacon 
with  eggs  for  Breakfast.  But  instead  of 
merely  a^ng  for  "ham"  or  "bacon"  insist  on 
getting  Swift's  PREMIUM.    U.  S.  Inspected. 

Hams  aod  Bacon 


Tremiuni\ 


Ham 

\^|^'Ji^^.C^!!lmp-1ln\^ 


This  Label 

On  eveiy  wrapped  PREMIUM  Ham  or 
Bacon  this  label  appears.  It  is  your 
guarantee  for  Quality  in  Hams  and 
Bacon.  When  you  buy  ham  or  bacon, 
get  Swift's  PREMIUM— take  no  other. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


WALTER  BAKER  SCffS 

COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE 


Have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality        v/s> 
and  delicious  flavor. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS    IN 
EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 

Directions  for  preparing  more  than  one  hundred  dainty  dishes 
in  our  Choice  Recipe  Book  sent  free  upon  request 

WALTER  BAKER  &    CO.,  Ltd. 

Established  1780 

Dorchester^  Mass. 


Satxirday,  Jtity  20,  1907 


The  Railway  Problem 

By  BORDEN  D.  WHITING 

Of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Rtilwaj  Comfnissioners 

A  Century  of  Progress 

By  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


The  Second  Hague  Conference 

By  ELBERT  F.  BALDWIN 


Of  the  Edhoriil  Stif  of  The  Oatlook 


Will  You  Be  a  Founder  of  a 
Beneficent  Enterprise? 

An  Association  has  been  organized  to  establish  a  summer  colony  and  Assembly 
work  at  Stony  Brook,  Long  Island.     The  following  are  the  incorporators : 

Rev.  j:  F.  Carson,  D.D.  Rev.  Newell  Woolsey  Wells,  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar,  D.D.  Wm.  R.  Hoople,  Esq. 

Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.D.  F.  D.  Arthur,  Esq. 

Robt  T.  Stokes,  Esq.  Rev.  J.  O.  Wilson,  D.D. 

Rev.  D.  D.  MacLaurin,  D.D.  Chas.  Francis,  Esq. 

Benj.  F.  Knowles,  Esq.  Samuel  H.  Coombs,  Esq. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Campbell,  B.D.  Theo.  J.  Van  Horen,  C.P.A, 
Jasper  T.  Dunham,  Esq. 

While  it  is  a  beneficent  enterprise,  it  is  upon  a  business  basis  and  it  will  be 
found  an  exceptional  investment.  The  property  is  so  located  as  to  make  it 
attractive  as  a  site  for  summer  homes  and  would  be  a  profitable  holding,  even  without 
the  attractions  of  the  Assembly.  High  elevation.  Park  on  shorfe.  Very  accessible. 
Excellent  train  service.  Less  than  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  New  York.  Commutation 
rate  very  low.  Shares  are  $100  each,  which  may  be  paid  in  installments.  For  full 
particulars  send  for  handsome  booklet  just  issued. 

STONY  BROOK  ASSOCIATION,  200  Montasfae  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

i^  Christian  Workers  Wanted  to  Represent  the  Association  in  Their  Own  Locally.     I 


$16 

Si.  Paat-MnMapolis 

and  Return  via 

The  Narth-Westem  Line 

from  Chicago,  dafly  untQ  Sept  SOtfa.    Tickets  good  on  the 

electric  lighted  North-Wectern  Limited,  leaves  Chicago 

daily  6:30  p.ni.    Three  other  daily  trains  to  St  Paul  and 

Minneapolis,  leave  Chicago  9  a.m.,  9:45  p.  m.,  3  a-m.    . 

Ai  A  Chicago  to  Duluth  and  Superior  and  return,  daily 

Aid  ^^  ^P^  ^^'  ^^  ^"^^^  l^v®  Chicago  daily, 
.  ^"^  10  p.m.  (Duluth  Superior  Limited)  and  3  a.in« 

For  further  information  apply 
W.  B.  KNISKERN, 
•r  Tralle  Hor..  C.  A  M  .W  ll« 

NWliS 
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^    ^  ,    The   Federal    Govern- 

The  Government  *.  i.       i_  i.-..       •*. 

^  4u    n^^  *       ment  has  brought  suit 

and  the  Trnata       .        .        ^^   .     J*  ^^  ^ 

in   the    United    States 

Circuit  Court  in  New  York  City  against 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  seek- 
ing to  have  this  great  corporation,  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  Tobacco  Trust, 
dissolved  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an 
illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  tra^e. 
This  action  of  the  Government  has 
caused  a  great  sensation  throughout  the 
countr>%  and  is  treated  by  many  news- 
papers as  though  it  were  a  sudden  and 
startling  proceeding.  Interviews  have 
been  printed  with  prominent  lawyers 
and  financiers,  in  which  the  proceedings 
against  the  Tobacco  Trust  are  de- 
nounced as  dangerous  radicalism.  What- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  as  to  the  political, 
industrial,  and  economic  wisdom  of  this 
procedure  of  the  Government  against  one 
of  the  largest  and  richest  of  American 
corporations — a  corporation  with  a  cap- 
ital of  two  hundred  and  thirty  million  dol- 
lars— it  is  certainly  not  a  sudden  and  im- 
pulsive action.  The  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law  explicitly  provides  that  combinations 
of  corporations  in  restraint  of  trade  are 
illegal  and  prohibits  such  combinations 
under  pain  of  severe  penalty.  The  suit 
against  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
is  simply  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  in- 
augurated in  the  case  of  the  Government 
against  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany, the  Paper  Manufacturing  Trust  of 
Wisconsin  and  other  similar  but  less  im- 
portant cases,  successfully  prosecuted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  In  the  present 
instance  the  Government  has  for  a  long 
time  been  carrying  on  an  investigation  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  directed 
by  Henry  W.  Taft,  a  New  York  lawyer  of 
high  reputation,  and  a  brother  of  Secre- 
tary Taft.  Undoubtedly  Secretary  Bona- 
parte, Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  is  directing  the  proceedings,  and 
it  is  absurd  to  regard  them  as  whimsical 


lOc^a  copy 

or  haphazard.  The  special  feature  of 
the  present  case  which  has  aroused  wide- 
spread public  interest  is  the  application 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  to  conduct 
the  huge  and  complicated  business  of 
the  Tobacco  Trust  during  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  believed  that  in  the 
prosecution  of  other  trusts  the  Govern- 
ment will  continue  this  method  of  apply- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  receivers  "to 
take  possession  of  all  the  assets  of  the 
various  companies,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
wind  them  up."  Of  course,  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  if  receivers  are  appointed  by 
the  Federal  courts,  the  Government  in  this 
way  can  obtain  absolute  and  minute  in- 
formation regarding  all  the  affairs  of  the 
corporations  or  trusts  under  trial.  The 
Outlook,  as  our  readers  know,  believes 
that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  very 
useful  at  the  time  of  enactment,  is  an 
antiquated  statute  to-day.  The  cure  for 
industrial  evils  is  not  the  private  compe- 
tition which  the  Sherman  law  endeavors 
to  protect  and  foster.  We  have  irre- 
vocably entered  upon  an  era  of  com- 
bination and  consolidation,  and  in  our 
judgment  great  corporations — trusts,  if 
you  please — should  be  encouraged ;  but 
they  must  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
or  relaxation  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  regulation  and  control  of  the  sovereign 
United  States.  Our  interpretation  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Administration  is  that 
by  these  proceedings  against  the  trusts 
it  proposes  not  to  disintegrate  them  into 
their  original  and  component  small  com- 
panies, but  first  to  get  at  all  the  facts 
concerning  the  organization  of  the 
trusts,  and  second  to  provide  the  way  for 
Federal  legislation  which  shall  supplant 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  and  shall 
furnish  adequate  means  of  maintaining 
Government  supervision  over  and  thor- 
ough publicity  in  the  affairs  of  interstate 
corporations,  permitting  them  to  be  finan- 
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cially  and  industrially  as  great  and  pros- 
perous as  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand may  enable  them  to  be. 


The  actual  "  war  history  " 
A^ri^    of  the  week  may  be  classi- 

fied  under  two  heads :  first, 
prompt  and  positive  denial  of  sensational 
tales  of  manufactured  incidents;  sec- 
ond, earnest  and  sincere  expressions  of 
good  will  and  friendship  between  Japa- 
nese and  American  statesmen.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  first  was  the  categorical 
contradiction  of  the  "  categorical  de- 
mands" alleged  by  some  irresponsible 
and  unnamed  newspaper  correspondent 
at  The  Hague  to  have  been  made  by 
Japan  upon  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  State  Departments  of  both 
countries  quickly  denied  this,  and  stated 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  just  now 
no  negotiations  in  progress  between  the 
two  governments.  Another  incident  of 
the  same  kind  was  the  publication  in 
a  Japanese  paper  of  a  supposed  inter- 
view with  Admiral  Sakamoto,  in  which 
disparaging  comments  were  made  upon 
the  American  navy.  This,  too,  was 
promptly  disowned,  and  the  paper  which 
had  printed  the  interview  made  amends 
by  publishing  a  eulogy  of  the  American 
navy  written  by  a  Japanese  naval  ex- 
pert. .  It  is  on  such  foolish  bits  of  yellow 
journalism,  here  and  in  Japan,  that  those 
who  solemnly  predict  a  rupture  in  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  nations 
found  their  assertions.  When  analyzed 
calmly,  the  supposed  causes  of  disagree- 
ment shrink  marvelously.  The  school 
incident  in  California  has  been  adjusted  ; 
the  acts  of  a  few  San  PYancisco  hood- 
lums in  damaging  one  or  two  restau- 
rants during  the  heat  of  a  labor  conflict, 
as  all  sensible  men  ag^ee,  furnish  no 
serious  cause  for  a  quarrel  ;  the  long- 
planned  cruise  of  battle-ships  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  not  a  cause  of  oftense  to 
Japan,  and  has  not  given  offense ;  the 
broad  question  of  the  immigration  of  Japa- 
nese laborers  to  this  country  is  not  now 
underdiplomatic  discussion,  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  making  a  new  treaty  with 
Japan  her  statesmen  and  ours  may  be 
tnisted  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  mod- 
erate   and    sensible    fashion.     Nothing 


remains,  then,  as  a  cause  of  dissension, 
unless  it  be  the  purely  imaginary-  and 
subjective  theory  that  Japan  means  to 
seize  the  Philippines.  That  Japan  would 
do  this  purely  from  motives  of  territor- 
ial expansion  and  without  a  serious 
grievance,  is  incredible;  that  she  even 
desires  to  possess  the  Philippines  is 
contrary  to  well-known  fact.  More 
than  a  year  ago  the  Marquis  Sionji, 
now  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  George  Kennan, 
The  Outlook's  representative  in  Japan, 
remarked,  in  effect,  that  he  was  glad  we 
had  the  Philippines  and  that  he  hoped 
we  would  always  hold  them  because  it 
was  for  Japan's  interest  that  we  should 
do  so.  In  point  of  fact,  the  wisest  men 
in  Japan  recognize  the  imperative  need 
of  their  country  for  a  period  of  peaceful 
financial  and  industrial  development, 
and  also  know  that  pressing  problems  in 
Korea,  Formosa  and  Manchuria  will 
require  close  and  continued  attention 
for  years  to  come.  We  think  we  may 
quote  on  this  point  a  personal  letter  from 
Mr.  Kennan.  He  says :  "  If  California 
papers  continue  to  talk  war,  they  may,  ul- 
timately, bring  about  in  Japan  a  state  of 
public  feeling  like  that  which  prevailed 
for  ten  years  prior  to  the  Russo-Japanese 
war.  That  would  be  a  very  unfortui)ate 
thing,  but  it  would  not  have  immediate 
consequences.  Remember  how  long 
Japan  bore  with  the  aggressions  of  Russia 
in  Manchuria  and  Korea — aggressions 
which  threatened  her  very  existence  as 
a  nation.  Her  statesmen  are  no  more 
hot-headed  now  than  they  were  then, 
and  they'll  stand  a  good  deal  more  from 
America  than  they  would  from  Russia." 


It  is  pleasant  to  tnm  from 
^Fri^dshin  ^^  i'co\}[i  and  fable  of  the 
despatches  in  the  yellow 
papers  to  the  words  of  eminent  repre- 
sentatives of  Japan.  Thus,  the  Japanese 
Ambassador,  Viscount  Aoki,  character- 
izes the  reports  of  misunderstandings 
as  *•  mere  phantom  creations  of  wild  im- 
aginations," and,  when  asked  his  view 
as  to  the  situation,  replied  tersely, 
*'  There  is  no  Japanese-American  situa-  \ 
tion."  The  Japanese  Ambas2»ador  added  ^ 
a  wish  that  the  demagogic  influence  of 
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unwarranted  press-talk  and  of  irrespon- 
sible trouble-hunters  might  not  disturb 
the  calm  of  the  public  mind.  Equally 
forceful  and  infused  with  an  unmistak- 
able sentiment  of  personal  friendliness, 
was  Admiral  Yamamoto's  speech  at  a 
dinner  in  his  honor  in  New  York.  After 
rehearsing  the  obligations  of  Japan  to 
the  United  States  for  education,  indus- 
trial stimulus,  and  sympathy  in  the  late 
war,  he  declared : 

Our  interests,  commercial  and  otherwise, 
are  so  intimately  interwoven,  and  the  cordial 
relations  between  us  of  fifty  years'  standing 
are  of  so  firm  a  nature  that  I  can  confidently 
affirm  that  they  will  never  be  destroyed  by 
mere  trifling  incidents.  It  is  true  that  lately 
some  darksome  clouds  did  appear  in  one 
quarter  of  the  sky,  but  it  is  nothing  but  a 
local  squall,  and  does  not  in  any  way  repre- 
sent the  general  state  of  the  weather.  And 
'  even  this  slight  cloud  will  soon  be  dispersed. 

From  the  Far  East  comes  the  assurance 
of  a  peaceful  attitude  from  Japan's 
greatest  living  statesman,  the  Marquis 
Ito,  who,  when  asked  as  to  the  probabil- 
ity of  war,  quietly  replied,  "  There  is  no 
feeling  in  my  heart  for  this,"  and  througji 
his  official  newspaper  organ  in  Seoul 
indicated  his  acceptance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's sincerity  in  assuring  the  peaceful 
nature  of  the  proposed  voyage  of  Ameri- 
can war-ships  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
declared  that  he  did  not  entertain  "  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  pacific  and  friendly 
sentiments  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment." It  is  true  that  the  same  news- 
paper expresses  some  misgivings  as  to 
the  intended  massing  of  American  battle- 
ships in  the  Pacific,  but  these  are  based 
on  an  alleged  and  non-existing  grandiose 
announcement  attributed  to  President 
Roosevelt.  Japan  as  a  nation  is  far 
too  well  informed  and  open-minded 
to  think  for  a  moment  that  she  has  a 
right  to  be  displeased  by  any  disposition 
the  United  States  may  choose  to  make 
of  its  own  ships  on  its  own  coasts. 


The  only  real  danger   of 

Vi^^t  *"'"^«  ,  disagreement  be- 
tween  Japan  and  America, 
such  as  might  possibly  lead  to  estrange- 
ment— leaving  out  of  account  the  exceed- 
ingly remote  possibility  of  war — lies  in 
the  repetition  of  such  irritating  incidents 
as  those  which  have  occurred  in  Cali- 


fornia and  in  their  exaggeration  by  the, 
sensational  Japanese  press — for  Japan 
as  well  as  the  United  States  has  its  yel 
low  journals.  How  such  incidents  appear 
in  Japan  is  effectively  brought  out  in  a 
letter  to  The  Outlook  just  received  from 
Mr.  William  T.  Ellis,  an  American  who 
has  visited  Japan  quite  recently  and  has 
made  a  close  study  of  conditions  there. 
The  editors  of  The  Outlook  have  been 
so  decidedly  interested  in  this  reflection 
of  the  Japanese  viewpoint,  that  they 
are  sure  their  readers  would  like  to 
have  it  incorporated  here.  Mr.  Ellis 
writes:  "The  Japanese  interpret 
America  in  the  light  of  Japan.  They 
cannot  understand  a  nation  where  the 
central  government  is  not  supreme,  in 
matters  small  as  well  as  matters  g^eaf 
Inythe  empire  west  of  us  there  is  nothing 
analogous  to  our  State  government ;  the 
Japanese  people  are  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend  why  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  do  not  stop  the  succession 
qt  incidents  which  they  profess  to  de-^ 
plore.  So  if  the  Japanese  show  resent- 
ment, it  is  because  they  are  unable  to 
appreciate  either  the  uniqueness  of 
American  institutions  or  the  diversity 
and  unrelatedness  of  our  public  opinion. 
Quite  as  uncomprehensible  to  our  next- 
door  western  neighbor  is  the  seeming 
inhospitality  of  these  attacks  upon  Japa- 
nese. Here  again  he  reasons  entirely 
from  his  own  experience  ;  he  can  under- 
stand an  unloving  hoart  beneath  a  polite 
exterior  far  better  than  he  can  under- 
stand rudeness  prompted  by  no  spirit  of 
unfriendliness.  It  is  a  point  of  national 
honor  with  the  Japanese  to  be  courteous 
to  the  stranger ;  nowhere  in  all  the  wide 
world  will  the  traveler  meet  with  such 
uniform,  painstaking,  and  helpful  con- 
sideration as  in  Japan.  Everybody,  from 
the  coolie  on  the  street  to  the  highest 
accessible  official,  will  treat  the  stranger 
with  a  heart-warming  courtesy.  For  five 
hours  my  wife  remained  in  one  of  the 
rest-houses  near  the  top  of  Fujiyama,  with 
no  English-speaking  person  near  and 
with  only  an  ignorant  coolie  for  attendant, 
while  hundreds  of  Japanese  passed  by. 
Not  once  did  she  receive  so  much  as  an 
impolite  glance.  A  white  woman  or  a 
white  man  is  safe  anywhere  in  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan  proper  ;  such  incidents  as 
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those  reported  from  San  Francisco  are 
simply  beyond  the  pale  of  Japanese  think- 
ing. One  other  overlooked  explanation 
of  the  depth  of  Japanese  resentment  at 
incidents  comparatively  trivial  is  that 
Japan  feels  that  she  has  been  wounded 
in  the  house  of  her  friends.  I  am  not 
talking  international  politics,  but  simply 
reflecting  the  sentiment  of  people  high 
and  low,  whom  I  have  met  within  the 
year,  in  Japanese  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, when  I  say  that  Japan-  regards 
America  as  her  best  friend  among  the 
nations.  This  country  was  looked  up  to 
as  an  example.  The  i^ictures  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  I  found  in  schools 
and  homes  all  over  the  country.  Their 
lives  were  familiar  literature,  in  both 
Japanese  and  English,  to  New  Japan.  As 
one  of  the  oldest  American  residents  Qf 
the  empire  said  to  me,  *  George  Wash- 
ington is  a  Japanese  national  hero.* 
Beyond  a  doubt  President  Roosevelt  was, 
atid  I  presume  still  is,  the  most  popular 
foreigner  in  Japan.  Ambitious  young 
Japan,  as  represented  by  college  presi- 
dents and  professors,  students,  store- 
clerks,  and  even  hotel  bell-boys  with 
whom  I  talked,  was  eager  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica for  education  or  for  a  career.  No- 
where else  in  the  world  could  I  discover 
anything  else  similar  to  the  widespread 
Japanese  desire  to  go  to  America.  Imag- 
ine what  a  cold  douche  it  was  to  the 
polite,  law-abiding,  hospitable  spirit  of 
Japan,  filled  with  youthful  enthusiasm 
for  America,  to  learn  that  its  admiration 
was  reciprocated  by — brickbats!  And 
the  yellow  American  press,  instead  of 
seriously  endeavoring  to  allay  irritation, 
and  to  understand  the  fundamental  con- 
siderations in  the  case,  indulges  in  frivol- 
ous and  even  contemptuous  comment 
upon  a  neighbor  to  whom  it  consistently 
applies  the  odious  name,  *  Jap.'  " 


The  Situation  in 
San  Francisco 


That  was  an  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  on 
Monday  of  last  week, 
when  the  Mayor  of  the  great  city  of  San 
Francisco  was  sentenced  in  open  court 
to  five  years  imprisonment  in  the  San 
Quentin  Penitentiary  on  a  conviction 
based  upon  charges  of  extortion.  Schmitz 
refused  to  receive  his  sentence  in  a  spirit 


of  submission,  and  frequently  interrupted 
Judge  Dunne  with  protests  and  contra- 
dictions, until  the  judge  was  stirred  to 
declare  that  "  such  brazen  affrontery 
was  probably  no  more  than  should  be 
expected,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  bear  it  with  patience."  The/emarks 
of  the  court  in  pronouncing  judgment 
were  a  scathing  rebuke  to  the  corrupt 
influences  which  have  disgraced  San 
Francisco.  In  plain  words  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Mayor  had  by  his  criminal 
acts  broken  the  confidence  and  betrayed 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  citizens, 
and  Judge  Dunne  added  :  "  Your  career 
of  hypocrisy,  duplicity,  and  dishonor  has 
been  exposed,  and  you  stand  before  those 
who  believed  in  and  honored  you  mor- 
ally naked,  shamed  and  disgraced."  To 
these  terrible  words,  to  the  action  of  the 
jury  in  convicting  him,  and  to  the  almost 
universal  sentiment  endorsing  the  con- 
viction, Schmitz  could  only  reply  with 
vague  and  grandiloquent  declarations 
that  the  court  entertained  animus  against 
him,  and  that  the  higher  courts  would 
do  him  justice.  He  added  to  this  weak 
statement  what  was  essentially  a  piece 
of  impertinent  bravado,  the  declaration 
that  he  would  be  again  a  candidate 
for  the  mayorship  of  San  Francisco  this 
fall,  and  would  appeal  to  the  people  to 
justify  him  at  the  polls.  Pending  the 
result  of  Schmitz 's  appeal  the  situation 
in  San  Francisco  continues  to  present 
serious  difficulties.  The  Supervisors 
have  elected  as  a  temporary  mayor  Dr. 
Charles  Boxton,  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber. It  is  understood  that  this  action 
was  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  prose- 
cuting authorities,  who  hope  to  continue 
to  control  the  Supervisors  and  the  tem- 
porary Mayor  through  their  admissions 
of  guilt  in  bribe-taking.  Boxton  was 
one  of  the  men  accused  of  receiving 
bribes,  and  there  appears  to  be  little 
doubt  as  to  his  guilt.  Ultimately,  of 
course,  the  selection  of  new  Supervisors 
and  new  municipal  officers  must  go  to 
the  people.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  present  plan  of  gpv- 
emment,  carried  on  under  threats  of 
prosecution  and  conviction  if  those  in 
office  do  not  conform  to  the  directions 
of  the  reformers,  is  that  practically  no 
other  method  at  the  moment  seems  avail* 
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able.  A  plan  of  civic  reconstruction 
proposed  by  Senator  Newlands  has  met 
with  approval  among  many  of  those 
sincerely  interested  in  the  problem. 
Senator  Newland*s  plan  for  municipal 
reorganization  follows  in  its  general  out- 
lines the  system  adopted  in  Galveston, 
Houston,  and  lately  in  Des  Moines.  It 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Charter 
of  the  city,  under  which  a  board  of  five 
men  should  be  named,  to  assume  the 
chief  governmental  functions  in  the  city 
for  four  years.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  this  board  would  have  the 
powers  of  the  present  Supervisors,  and 
would  select  a  mayor  from  its  own  nuifi- 
ber,  but  the  mayor  would  be  subject  to 
removal  by  the  board,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  board  themselves  would 
be  subject  to  removal  under  the  power 
of  recall  to  be  exercised  by  the  citizens, 
as  has  been  done  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  a  convention  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  business,  commer- 
cial, and  workingmen's  organizations,  to 
include  the  men  who  have  been  promi- 
nent in  the  prosecution  of  guilty  city 
officials,  will  be  called  for  the  purpose 
of  openly  discussing  this  plan  or  some 
similar  method  of  restoring  civic  honesty 
and  virtue. 


Lvmar  Politics 


From  some  points  of  view 
the  political  contest  which 
has  been  agitating  the  State  of  Mississippi 
is  amusing.  Mr.  Vardaman,  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  Mr.  Williams,  Representa- 
tive from  Mississippi,  have  been  discus 
sing  the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment. On  the  Fourth  of  July  they  gave 
a  joint  entertainment  before  a  throng  of 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  people  in  Me- 
ridian. Governor  Vardaman  is  attempting 
to  secure  the  United  States  Senatorship 
on  the  issue  of  the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment.  He  attempted  to  strengthen 
his  argument  by  painting  a  picture  of  a 
brutal  outrage  committed  by  a  negro. 
His  campaign  illustrates  the  curious 
unreality  with  >yhich  certain  Southern 
politicians  find  it  profitable  to  surround 
themselves.  Of  course  Governor  Var- 
daman might  as  reasonably  make  an  issue 
of  abolishing  the  moon.  Mr.  Williams 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  his  audience 


to  assert  that  his  opponent's  proposal 
was  futile.  That  Mr.  Williams,  however, 
is  distinguished  from  Governor  Varda- 
man, not  in  spirit,  but  merely  in  intelli- 
gence, was  made  manifest  during  the 
performance.  His  strongest  argument 
against  agitating  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  was  a  statement 
of  his  fear  that  the  only  consequence 
would  be  the  enforcement  of  the  Four- 
teenth. And  that  he  too  wished  to  gain 
favor  by  arousing  race  antagonism  was 
evident  by  his  statement  that  although 
the  negro  was  now  cut  out  of  the  fran- 
chise, "  it  is  he  we  fear  and  not  his  vote." 
These  "twogreat  leaders  of  Democracy," 
as  they  have  been  seriously  termed,  are 
in  competition  for  a  bad  pre-eminence. 
Men  like  Vardaman  and  Williams,  and 
Tillman,  and  Davis,  know  how  to  appeal 
to  that  kind  of  sentiment  which  will  favor 
their  own  immediate  personal  fortunes ; 
but  they  no  more  represent  the  tendency 
of  opinion  in  the  South  than  Brayton, 
and  Murphy,  and  Cox,  and  Bathhouse 
John,  represent  the  tendency  of  opinion 
in  the  North.  If  we  wish  to  know  what 
the  significant  public  sentiment  in  North- 
ern States  is  we  watch  the  careers  of 
such  men  as  Charles  E.  Hughes,  William 
H.  Taft,  and  Governor  Johnson,  of  Min- 
nesota. Unhappily  in  the  South  the 
real  leaders  of  public  opinion  have  not 
their  proportionate  share  of  public  office. 
They  are  rather  to  be  found  active  in 
education,  or  social  improvement.  Such 
men  as  President  Alderman  and  Edgar 
Gardner  Murphy,  and  others  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
The  Outlook,  represent  the  real  South. 
Even  in  political  life  the  Nation  is  apt 
to  forget  the  services  rendered  by  such 
a  man  as  ex-Governor  Montague.  W'hile 
the  two  Mississippi  politicians  were 
entertaining  the  crowd* with  an  exhibition 
of  lunarpolitics,  and  Governor  Vardaman 
was  bemoaning  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
living  under  the  rule  of  the  Confederacy, 
ex-Governor  Northen,  of  Georgia,  was 
making  an  address  in  New  Jersey.  This 
real  leader  in  Southern  progress  told 
his  audience  of  what  the  p)eople  of  his 
State,  black  as  well  as  white,  were  actually 
doing  to  replace  ignorance  with  intelli- 
gence, animosity  with  amit>%  violence 
with   order,     While    expressing  in  the 
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strongest  terms  the  resistance  of  the 
South  to  intermarriage  and  every  social 
relationship  which  might  lead  to  it,  he 
asserted,  in  equally  strong  terms,  the 
obligation  of  the  South  to  assure  to  the 
negroes  justice  in  civil  rights,  industrial 
relations,  educational  opportunities  and 
moral  and  spiritual  interests.  "  It  is  a 
great  mistake,"  he  said,  "  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  kind  of  harmony  between  the 
better  elements  of  the  races  in  Georgia 
and  at  the  South.  Quite  the  contrary 
is  true."     He  continued : 

The  good  class  of  negroes  is  intelligent, 
progressive,  and  resourceful.  Its  religion  is . 
not  a  sham.  Its  education  has  not  spoiled 
it  and  its  devotion  to  duty  is  not  inspired  by 
the  "loaves  and  fishes."  Its  ideals  are  good, 
its  social  standards  high  and  its  life  whole- 
some and  elevating.  If  all  American  negroes 
were  of  this  class  there  would  be  no  "  negro 
problem."  It  will  be  best  for  all  parties  of 
the  white  man,  if  the  strong  and  dominant 
will  look  sympathetically  at  the  weaker  and 
dependent  race,  and  seeing  him  ju.st  as  he  is, 
intelligently  set  about  aiding  him.  This  is 
just  what  we  have  begun  to  do  in  Georgia 
upon  a  plan  based  entirely  upon  our  local 
conditions  as,  in  my  judgment,  all  other  peo- 
ple must  be  allowed  to  do. 

In  bringing  into  subjection  the  lawless 
elements  of  the  negro  race,  he  acknowl- 
edged with  pleasure  the  service  which 
negroes  are  rendering.  As  a  sporting 
event  the  Vardaman-Williams  contro- 
versy is  of  passing  interest ;  but  as  an 
indication  of  what  the  South  is  really 
doing  in  the  performance  of  its  distinc- 
tive and  burdensome  task,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever. 


„       ^  , .  White  and  black 

Race  Separation  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Withoat  Discrimination  ^  .       ,  .^ 

arately  where  the 

State  laws  require  them  to  do  so ;  but 
equally  good  accommodations  must  be 
provided  for  the  one  as  for  the  other ; 
this  is  the  substance  of  a  unanimous  de- 
cision announced  last  week  by  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission.  Separate 
accommodations  for  the  two  races  the 
Commission  finds  to  be  not  only  lawful, 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
courts  in  cases  which  it  cites,  but  also 
reasonable.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
novel  in  the  decision  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  provision  for  separate 
accommodations.     Twenty  years  ago  the 


Commission  rendered  the  following  opin- 
ion on  a  case  that  was  before  it — an 
opinion  which  the  present  Commission 
quotes : 

Public  sentiment,  wherever  the  colored 
population  is  large,  sanctions  and  requires 
this  separation  of  races,  and  this  was  recog- 
nized by  counsel  representing  both  complain- 
ant and  defendant  at  the  hearing.  We  can- 
not therefore  say  that  there  is  any  undue 
prejudice  or  unjust  preference  in  recognizing 
and  acting  upon  this  general  sentiment,  pro- 
vided it  IS  done  on  fair  and  equal  terms. 
This  separation  may  be  carried  out  on  rail- 
road trains  without  disadvantage  to  either 
race  and  with  increased  comfort  to  both. 

What  is  especially  noteworthy  in  the 
present  decision  is  the  insistence  of  the 
Commission  upon  equality  in  these 
separate  accommodations.  A  negro 
woman  appealed  to  the  Commission 
against  the  Asheville,  Chattanooga  and 
St.  Louis  Railway.  She  had  attempted 
to  ride  in  the  car  assigned  to  white 
passengers,  but  was  ejected  from  the 
car.  She  alleged  that  the  facilities  pro- 
vided for  colored  passengers  were  inferior. 
With  regard  to  this  allegation  the  Com- 
mission decides  that  the  railway  "  has 
unduly  and  unjustly  discriminated  in 
some  particulars  against  colored  passen- 
gers." This  decision  indicates  what  is 
the  wrong  and  what  the  right  way  of 
attacking  such  abuses  as  exist  in  the 
transportation  of  colored  passengers. 
The  wrong  way  is  to  agitate  for  the  abo- 
lition of  separate  accommodations. 
Those  negroes  who  use,  and  thereby 
tacitly  accept,  the  term  "Jim  Crow 
cars,"  and  then  lash  themselves  into 
a  fury  against  such  cars,  are  not  only 
accomplishing  nothing,  but  are  actually 
helping  to  convince  people.  North 
and  South,  that  their  race  is  so  far 
inferior  that  any  car  assigned  exclu- 
sively to  members  of  the  race  is  ne^s- 
sarily  undesirable.  Such  n^roes  are 
injuring  their  own  cause.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  are  regions  in  the  South 
where  the  train  accommodations  for 
blacks  are  more  ample,  and  quite  as 
comfortable  as  those  for  whites.  Col- 
ored people  and  their  well-wishers  can 
do  most  good  by  opposing  not  separa- 
tion but  discrimination,  and  by  agitating 
not  for  the  abolition  of  the  so-called  "  Jim 
Crow  "  car,  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  facilities  and  conditions  as  would 
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relieve  it  of  reproach.  It  is  true  that  for 
the  educated  and  sensitive  negro,  asso- 
ciation with  most  of  the  people  of  his 
race  is  not  always  agreeable  ;  neither  is 
it  always  agreeable  for  cleanly  and  or- 
derly white  people  to  travel  in  certain 
trains  patronized  by  the  uncleanly  and 
the  disorderly  of  his  race.  Such  dis- 
comforts as  are  caused  by  low  standards 
of  living  and  of  taste  in  others  are  a 
wholesome  reminder  that  none  of  us, 
white  or  black,  can  live  unto  hinlself. 
Such  discomforts,  however,  as  are 
caused  by  the  negligence  or  economies 
of  public  service  companies  should  be 
corrected  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  and  such  public  utility  com- 
missions as  have  been  or  may  be  created 
by  the  several  States. 


1^  ry  '  r  r>  New  Yorkers  will  look 
The  Prt^  of  Gas    ^j  ^  ^ 

m  Boston  .  .  -^      ... 

success     with    which 

Boston  has  proved  that  the  interests  of 
the  consumers  and  stockholders  in  a 
g^eat  gas  corporation  may  be  made 
harmonious.  Last  August  The  Outlook 
called  attention  to  the  passage  by  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Sliding  Scale  Gas  Bill. 
The  voluntary  reduction  in  the  price  of 
gas  just  announced  by  the  Boston  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company  from  eighty-five 
cents  to  eighty  cents  per  thousand  feet, 
is  the  best  kind  of  practical  testimony  to 
the  successful  operation  of  this  law.  In 
'1905  the  Boston  gas  companies  were 
consolidated ;  under  the  act  of  consoli- 
dation the  capital  was  limited  to  $1 5,1 21  ,- 
600,  and  the  price  of  gas  within  one  year 
after  consolidation  was  to  be  reduced  to 
ninety  cents.  The  Sliding  Scale  Bill  of 
1906  provided  that  the  gas  company 
could  not  pay  a  dividend  of  more  than 
seven  per  cent,  upon  its  capital  until  one 
year  after  it  had  reduced  the  price  of 
gas  below  ninety  cents,  and  that  its  divi- 
dends might  then  be  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  one  per  cent,  for  each  five 
cents  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas.  At 
the  time  the  Sliding  Scale  Act  was 
passed  the  company  was  paying  an  eight 
per  cent,  cjividend  on  its  capital  stock; 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  act,  therefore, 
was  to  compel  a  reduction  of  one  per 


cent,  in  the  dividend.  The  company* 
however,  at  once  reduced  the  price  o»: 
gas  to  eighty- five  cents  last  July,  which 
permits  it  this  July  to  return  to  the  eight 
per  cent,  dividend.  Having  now  reduced 
the  price  of  gas  again  by  five  cents,  next 
year  the  company  will  be  permitted  to 
increase  its  dividend  rate  to  nine  percent. 
Thus  the  effect  of  this  law  is  both  to  in- 
spire the  company  to  reduce  the  price  to 
the  consumer  and  also  to  increase  by 
modern  appliances  and  generous  treat- 
ment of  customers  the  consumption  so 
that  the  additional  dividend  permitted  by 
law  may  be  paid  to  the  stockholders. 
President  Richards,  of  the  gas  company, 
who  has  proved  himself  to  be  riot  only 
an  efficient  corporation  managerj  but  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  has  so  managed 
the  affairs  of  his  company  that  the  con- 
sumers of  Boston  have  had  their  feelings 
of  enmity  changed  into  feelings  of  good 
will.  A  great  many  large  business  con- 
cerns have  installed  gas  engines  to  gen- 
erate their  own  electric  light,  rather  than 
deal  with  the  Edison  Company,  which, 
people  quite  generally  believe,  has  not 
treated  the  community  fairly.  Another 
successful  feature  of  this  Boston  gas 
legislation  is  that  the  gas  company  is 
now  free  to  devote  itself  strictly  to  the 
gas  business,  whereas  formerly  a  large 
part  of  its  time  and  attention  was  diverted 
to  politics.  The  gas  company  formerly 
maintained  the  most  extensive  lobby, 
both  at  the  State  House  and  the  City 
Hall,  and  was  itself  the  constant  prey  of 
strikers  among  the  petty  politicians.  It 
was  also  carrying  on  its  payroll  a  large 
number  of  useless  nominees  of  politicians 
who  had  to  be  placated  in  this  way.  The 
Public  Franchise  League,  to  whoseefforts 
the  reform  gas  legislation  of  Boston  is 
largely  due,  put  an  end  to  this  political 
evil  in  public  utilities  by  securing  the 
passage  of  a  statute  prohibiting  persons 
in  public  office  from  soliciting  positions 
in  quasi-public  corporations  and  of  such 
corporations  from  giving  them.  Gas 
reform  in  Boston  has  been  unquestion- 
ably a  social  and  political  success;  it 
has  also  been  a  success  for  the  investor. 
The  market  price  in  Boston  of  Gas  Com- 
mon stock  has  risen  from  44  to  57  in  the 
last  two  years,  while  the  local  Edison 
stock  has    declined  from  255  to  206, 
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American  Telephone  from  142  to  104, 
and  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford from  202  to  160.  The  Outlook  has 
often  contended  that  the  right  kind  of 
government  regulation  of  public  and 
semi-public  corporations  will  benefit  the 
investor  and  legitimate  capitalist  as  much 
as  the  shipper,  traveler,  consumer,  or 
other  customer  of  the  corporations. 
Other  communities  which  are  debating 
the  question  of  just  and  efficient  regula- 
tion of  public  utilities  would  do  well  to  get 
into  communication  with  Mr.  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of 
Boston,  whose  effective  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  both  consumer  and  capitalist 
has  done  so  much  to  make  the  Boston 
Public  Franchise  League  a  useful  power 
in  that  community. 


Mark  Twain 
in  England 


In  the  light  of  Mark 
Twain's  experience  in 
England,  the  familiar 
proverb  might  be  modified  so  as  to  read  : 
"To  him  that  hath  ruled  his  spirit  it 
hath  been  given  to  capture  a  nation." 
Few  men  have  made  so  great  a  conquest 
of  a  people  as  Mark  Twain  has  achieved 
almost  unknowingly.  He  has  received, 
as  The  Outlook  has  already  recounted, 
a  doctorate  from  Oxford  ;  but  he  has  re- 
ceived also  what  is  no  less  an  honor,  an 
almost  continuous  tribute  of  regard  from 
the  English  people.  A  description  of 
this  tribute  would  be  an  inventory  of 
banquets,  newspaper  articles,  cheering 
throngs,  official  receptions,  and  private 
entertainments.  By  literary  men  he  has 
been  greeted  as  no  mere  writer  would 
have  been,  by  people  in  academic  circles 
as  no  mere  philosopher,  by  those  who 
have  laughed  over  his  books  as  no  mere 
fun-maker,  by  public  men  as  no  mere 
ambassador  or  even  monarch.  In  the 
welcome  accorded  him  there  has  been 
the  note  of  friendship ;  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land have  been  opened  to  him  as  to  a 
beloved  guest.  Why  has  this  lot  fallen 
upon  Mark  Twain  ?  It  is  never  possible 
fully  to  explain  affection  ;  but  in  this 
case  we  see  two  qualities  in  Mark  Twain 
which  have  at  least  made  him  congenial 
to  Englishmen — his  stalwart  moral  in- 
tegrity and  his  self-restraint.  No  one 
who  is  insensitive  to  honesty  or  who  is 


effusive  in  the  expression  of  his  emotions 
can  win  English  loyalty.  One  cannot 
help  feeling  that  one  source  of  English 
admiration  for  Mark  Twain  was  the 
memory  of  his  globe-encircling  journey 
which  he  took  to  raise,  by  lecturing, 
enough  money  to  pay  a  debt  from  which 
he  was  legally  free.  There  must  have 
been  a  trace  of  tears  in  the  laughter 
which  greeted  him  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Pilgrims  when,  referring  to  the  news- 
paper placard  he  encountered  on  his 
coming  to  England,  bearing  the  words, 
unmarked  by  punctuation,  *'  Mark  Twain 
Arrives  Ascot  Cup  Stolen,"  he  continued: 

No  doubt  many  a  person  was  misled  by 
those  sentences  joined  together  in  that  un- 
kind way.  ...  I  can  say  here  and  now  .  .  . 
that  I  have  never  seen  that  cup.  ...  I  have 
hardly  ever  stolen  anything,  and  if  I  did  steal 
anything  I  had  discretion  enough  to  know 
about  the  value  of  it  first.  .  .  .  I  Know  we  all 
take  things — that  is  to  be  expected— but  really 
I  have  never  taken  anything,  certainly  in  Eng- 
land, that  amounts  to  any  great  thing.  I  do 
confess  that  when  I  was  here  seven  years 
ago  I  stole  a  hat,  but  that  did  not  amount  to 
anything.  It  was  not  a  good  hat,  and  was 
only  a  clergy man\s  hat  anyway.  • 

He  followed  with  a  story  of  an  exchange 
of  hats  between  himself  and  Canon  Wil- 
berforce,  who  he  declared  **  was  serving 
in  the  Westminster  battery," — he  ac-  , 
knowledged  his  perplexity  concerning 
the  mixture  of  military  and  ecclesiastical 
terms.  So  he  chaffed  until  at  the  end 
he  revealed  that  other  quality  that  has 
helped  to  endear  him  to  Englishmen — 
deep  feeling  held  in  leash.  "When  a 
man  stands  on  the  verge  of  seventy-two, 
you  know  perfectly  well,"  he  quietly 
said,  **  that  he  never  reached  that  place 
without  knowing  what  this  life  is — heart- 
breaking bereavement."  He  referred 
to  the  news  that  reached  him  seven  years 
before  in  England  of  the  death  of  his 
daughter.  And  he  spoke  gently — almost 
incidentally — of  the  passing  away  of  his 
wife.  It  is  because  Englishmen  have 
discerned  beneath  his  humor,  his  wit, 
his  extravaganza,  his  satire  a  fund  of 
emotion,  a  sensitiveness  to  human  ties, 
that  they  have  recognized  the  reality  in 
the  man.  A  writer,  Sydney  Brooks,  in 
the  Londqn  Chronicle,  has  found  this 
secret  hidden  in  his  humor — or  rather, 
he  has  voiced  the  knowledge  of  it 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  minds 
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of  all  who  have  joined  in  this  tribute. 
At  the  end  of  his  talk  to  the  Pilgrims, 
Mark  Twain  for  a  moment  loosened  the 
leash  on  his  feelings :  "  Praise  is  well, 
compliment  is  well,  but  affection — that 
is  the  last  and  final  and  most  precious 
reward  that  any  man  can  win,  whether 
by  character  or  achievement,  and  I  am 
very  grateful  to  have  that  reward."  And 
as  he  bade  good-by  to  England,  he  said  be- 
fore a  company  in  Liverpool,  of  the  honor 
that  had  been  done  him :  "  It  makes  me 
proud,  it  makes  me  humble."  Mark 
Twain  has  had  the  rare  distinction  of 
receiving  from  England  both  a  tribute 
of  personal  affection  for  himself  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  an  unofficial  represen- 
tative, a  tribute  of  regard  for  a  kindred 
nation. 

A  new  and  altogether  de- 
Pa^^    lightf ul  form  of  out  of-door 

enjoyment  was  instituted 
in  England  last  year  when  the  great  his- 
torical pageant  of  Warwick,  with  its 
many  episodes,  hundreds  of  participants, 
and  beautiful  and  picturesque  natural 
accessories,  gave  delight  to  thousands 
of  onlookers.  This  year  the  example 
set  at  Warwick  has  been  followed  in  an 
equally  pleasing  and  idyllic  fashion  at 
Oxford,  and  now  at  Romsey.  The  name 
of  this  sleepy  little  town  of  the  New 
Forest  will  hardly  awaken  any  associ- 
ations in  the  minds  of  most  readers,  and 
they  will  even  find  it  difficult  to  learn 
about  the  village  when  they  consult  cy- 
clopaedias and  gazetteers ;  yet  its  name 
was  given  it  by  the  Romans,  for  Romsey 
is  a  contraction  of  "  Romana  Insula," 
and  the  town's  authentic  history  reaches 
over  a  thousand  years,  while  its  Abbey 
church  dates  from  early  in  the  twelfth 
century.  It  was  near  Romsey  that  Will- 
iam Rufus  met  his  death ;  and  it  was  a 
singular  fact  that  among  the  performers 
in  the  pageant  was  a  man  who  is 
believed  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  charcoal  burner  who  carried  the 
dead  monarch's  body  in  his  cart  across 
the  meadow.  The  same  part  was  per- 
formed by  this  man  Purkiss,  in  an 
episode  of  the  pageant  representing 
the  death  of  William  Rufus,  as  was  actu- 
ally filled  by  his  ancestor  of  the  same 
O^mQ   wheu  th^  Red   Kin^  was  slain ; 


while  among  the  actors  of  the  pageant 
there  was  also,  it  is  said,  a  descendant 
of  the  regicide  Tyrrell.  In  many  other 
points  beside  the  death  of  William  Rufus 
the  history  of  Romsey  touches  the  his- 
tory of  England.  No  fewer  than  eleven 
episodes  were  enacted,  beginning  with 
the  founding  of  the  abbey  in  907 — just 
a  thousand  years  ago — by  the  soix  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  including  a  Hamp- 
shire variant  of  the  story  of  Tristram 
and  Isolde,  an  attack  by  the  Danes  on 
the  Abbey,  the  wooing  of  Princess  Ma- 
tilda, a  stirring  fight  in  the  Civil  War, 
the  passing  of  Charles  I.  as  a  prisoner 
on  his  way  to  London  and  to  his  death, 
and  the  thanksgiving  at  the  Abbey  upon 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  final 
scene  is  thus  described  by  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune — 
"  I.  N.  F." — in  one  of  those  exceedingly 
well  written  letters  from  England  which 
form  an  attractive  feature  of  that  paper : 
"  It  is  a  splendid  tableau — the  march  of 
all  the  performers  across  and  around  the 
broad  lawn  fringed  with  woods  ;  circling 
files  of  monks,  nuns,  ecclesiastics,  war- 
riors, courtiers,  princesses,  sovereigns, 
and  villagers ;  with  lovely  blends  of  color 
under  the  dull  gray  sky  and  the  broad 
river  and  water  meadows  beyond  with 
their  overhanging  foliage."  Equally  in- 
teresting is  this  correspondent's  account 
of  the  way  in  which  for  over  a  year  the 
people  of  Romsey,  gentle  and  simple, 
have  worked  together  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Master  of  the  Pageant, 
Mr.  F.  R.  Benson,  to  produce  a  series  of 
splendid  spectacles,  historically  faithful, 
artistic  in  color  and  variety,  and  enliv- 
ened by  fitting  music  and  dance.  For 
instance,  the  village  vicar  and  the  canon 
of  the  Abbey  wrote  the  songs  and  dia- 
logues; the  costumes,  designed  with 
painstaking  care,  were  made  in  the  town, 
while  the  mimic  armor  was  hammered 
out  by  metal-workers  in  a  mission  club. 
Here,  as  at  Warwick  and  at  Oxford,  one 
feels  that  the  pageant  was  not  primarily 
a  money-making  affair  nor  a  mere  sight- 
seer's spectacle,  but  that  it  was  a  most 
pleasurable  outcome  of  local  pride  in 
loved  traditions,  was  guided  by  taste  and 
art,  and  was  beautifully  presented  on 
the  greensward  beside  a  silvery  river,  in 
a  setting  of  lovely  English  woodland  an4 
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sylvan  glades.  History  and  romance  thus 
joined  intimately  with  art  and  pleasure. 


^     «     . ,  ^  Two  names  pre-emin- 

ThePre>nden.yof  ,„  ^     j^j  j 

Wtlltams  College     .,..,,.  ^  ,,        ^ 

Williams  College  are 

Hopkins  and  Garfield.  The  name  of 
Mark  Hopkins,  who  was  for  many  years 
President  of  the  College,  has  become  a 
symbol  for  the  teacher  whose  method  is 
personal  and  intimate,  and  whose  aim  is 
to  develop  the  individual  character  of 
the  student  as  well  as  his  intellectual 
resources.  The  name  of  James  A.  Gar- 
field, who  was  a  son  of  Williams,  has 
become  a  symbol  of  martyrdom  to  pub- 
lic service.  These  two  names  of  Hop- 
kins and  Garfield  are  hereafter  to  be 
even  more  closely  associated  with  each 
other  and  with  Williams  College.  The 
announcement  was  made  last  week  that 
the  presidency  of  the  College  is  to 
pass  from  the  son  of  Mark  Hopkins 
to  the  son  of  James  A.  Garfield.  Dr. 
Henry  Hopkins  has  been  President  of 
Williams  for  the  past  five  years.  In 
recording  his  resignation,  which  will  take 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  next  academic 
year,  the  trustees  of  the  College  have 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  under  his 
administration.  They  note  not  only  the 
great  material  development  of  the  Col- 
lege, which  they  describe  as  being  "  far 
beyond  that  of  any  similar  period  in  its 
history,"  but  also  what  they  regard  as 
far  more  important,  the  maintenance  of 
its  "  best  traditions  and  highest  ideals." 
In  choosing  Dr.  Hopkins's  successor, 
Williams  has  followed  the  recent  example 
of  other  American  colleges  by  turning  to 
a  scholarly  man  of  affairs.  After  grad- 
uating from  Williams  in  1885,  teaching 
for  a  year  at  his  old  school,  St.  PauPs  at 
Concord,  studying  law  in  New  York, 
London,  and  Oxford,  Harry  A.  Garfield 
joined  his  brother,  now  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  life  in  that  city 
was  characterized  by  the  most  public- 
spirited  activities  on  behalf  of  political 
decency  and  municipal  efficiency.  He 
also  became  a  strong  factor  in  the  com- 
mercial development  of  the  city  and  the 
State,  and  made  his  name  associated 


with  successful  ventures  in  real  estate 
and  railroading.  He  was  President  of 
the  Municipal  Association  which  put  an 
end  to  the  political  ring  that  ruled  the 
city,  and  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  for  public  service  is 
unique  among  such  bodies  in  the  coun- 
try. For  three  years  he  tk  as  a  professor 
in  the  Western  Reserve  Law  School, 
giving  instruction  in  the  subject  of  Con- 
tracts, and  since  1903  he  has  occupied 
the  chair  of  politics  in  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. With  this  most  diversified  train- 
ing, with  this  proved  ability  in  business 
undertakings  and  executive  work,  with 
a  high  sense  of  the  value  of  citizenship 
under  which  he  has  made  personal  sacri- 
fices, and  with  experience  as  a  teacher, 
Mr.  Garfield  has  received  a  rare  prepara- 
tion for  his  new  position,  Williams  Col- 
lege is  fortunate  in  making  a  difficult 
transition  without  friction  and  without 
delay. 


Science  and 
the  Kitchen 


The  Lake  Placid  Confer- 
ence on  Home  Economics 
held  its  ninth  annual  ses- 
sion during  the  first  week  of  this  month 
at  the  Lake  Placid  Club  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  This  conference,  begun  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  modest  way,  has  assumed 
important  proportions,  not  by  reason  of 
its  size,  but  because  of  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  teachers  and  experts 
whom  it  gathers  together  for  the  reading 
of  papers  and  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  home  administration.  More- 
over, it  is  indicative  of  a  growing  inter- 
est in  the  country  in  the  scientific 
treatment  of  sanitation,  diet,  clothing, 
domestic  service,  and  industrial  art,  all 
of  which  have  such  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  individual  and  the  family  in 
home  life.  Food,  drink,  raiment,  and 
air,  are  the  four  essentials  for  the  main- 
tenance of  life  in  the  human  body.  They 
are  so  essential  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  taken  them  to  a  very  large 
extent  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  have 
devoted  their  time  and  attention  to 
science  and  art  as  applied  to  manufac- 
tures, agriculture,  mining,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  epidemics  or  the  cure  of  acute 
and  malignant  disease.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that,  until  within  recent 
years,  we  have  lived  in  a  happy-go-lucky 
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fashion  so  far  as  home  economics  are 
concerned.  The  time  is  well  within  the 
memory  of  some  who  are  not  yet  by  any 
means  old,  when  specialists  in  infant 
nutrition  were  looked  upon  as  rather 
radical  innovators.  Now  medical  science 
has  made  enormous  strides  in  providing 
modem  methods  of  nutrition,  sanitation, 
and  bodily  care  for  the  new-bom  infant. 
Excellently  trained  nurses,  carefully 
worked  out  chemical  formulae,  scientific 
principles  of  ventilation,  and  a  study  of 
textiles  for  clothing  the  delicate  pores  of 
the  skin  are  not  considered  out  of  place 
in  the  care  devoted  to  the  new-born  child. 
But  too  often  when  he  gets  old  enough 
to  leave  the  nursery  this  early  care  is 
abandoned  and  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  are  left  to  live  by  mle  of 
thumb.  Home  economics  is  the  com- 
prehensive term  that  includes  the  scien- 
tific study  of  all  matters  and  means 
which  will  contribute  to  the  highest, 
happiest,  healthiest,  and  most  efficient 
family  life.  That  it  is  not  a  fad  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  representatives  of 
Califomia,  Texas,  Georgia,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  and  many  other  nearer  States 
attended  the  Lake  Placid  Conference. 
Some  three  hundred  academic  private 
schools  and  colleges  offer  courses  in 
some  branch  of  Home  Economics,  and 
in  some  degree  the  Govemments  of  all 
the  large  cities  give  official  recognition 
to  the  idea.  The  interesting  fact  was 
brought  out  at  the  Conference  that  the 
Middle  Westem  States  are  making 
greater  progress  in  the  scientific  study 
of  home-making  than  perhaps  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  The  Domestic 
Science  Associations  affiliated  with  the 
Farmers*  Institute  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
are  permeating  every  town  and  village 
and  rural  community.  In  this  particular 
work  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
is  playing  an  effective  part.  It  was 
admitted  by  the  delegates  to  the  Confer- 
ence from  various  educational  institu- 
tions that  a  great  defect  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  for  both  sexes  is  found  in 
the  housekeeping  administration ;  college 
and  school  tmstees  are  not  yet  awake 
to  the  fact  that  the  kitchen  and  dor- 
mitory need  well  trained  scientists  as 
w^ll  as  the  class-room.    Printed  proceed- 


ings of  the  Conference  and  information 
conceming  the  cost  of  membership  may 
be  obtained  by  any  of  our  readers  by 
addressing  Mrs.  Melvil  Dewey,  Secre- 
tary, Lake  Placid  Club,  Essex  County, 
New  York. 


Devel    tnp  the      ^^   interesting  experi- 

of  developmg  water 
transportation  in  competition  with  that 
by  rail  is  being  tried  by  the  merchants 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  EaStem  rail- 
way rates  are  made  to  Mississippi  River. 
Another  rate  basis  is  in  force  between 
these  points  and  cities  on  the  Missouri. 
Under  this  arrangement  a  Kansas  City 
wholesale  firm  paying  $60,00Q,  for  in- 
stance, for  freight  from  New  Yoric,  found 
that  the  long  haul  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis  took  $35,000  of  this,  while  the 
short  haul  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City 
cost  $25,000.  So  widespread  was  the 
dissatisfaction  that  a  large  number  of 
business  men  combined  to  organize  the 
Kansas  City  Transportation  and  Steam- 
ship Company  as  a  co-operative  concem 
to  engage  in  the  river  trade  between 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  a  distance 
of  about  400  miles.  As  the  navigation 
of  the  Missouri  had  long  ago  beeri  aban- 
doned it  was  necessary  to  acquire  boats, 
and  two  were  bought  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 
It  was  believed  possible  to  operate  the 
boats  with  sufficient  economy  to  make 
possible  an  average  reduction  of  about 
a  third  in  the  freight  rates  charged  by 
the  railways.  As  snags  have  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  channel 
and  the  river  is  not  lighted,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  boats  to  tie  up  at  night. 
Even  with  that  waste  of  time,  however, 
it  has  been  possible  to  make  the  up-rivef 
trip  in  six  days  and  the  down  trip  in 
four — ^which  is  faster  time  than  the  rail- 
ways in  their  congested  condition  fre- 
quently make  with  freight  shipments. 
The  Transportation  and  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  enough  money  available  to  pay 
for  two  more  boats  and  it  is  the  plan  as 
the  river  trade  develops  to  put  more 
steamers  in  service,  with  the  idea  of 
forcing  the  railways  to  meet  the  water 
competition. 
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The  Savings  Insurance 
Plan 

An  interesting  experiment  is  to  be  put 
on  practical  trial  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
ciiusetts.  The  plan  permits  savings 
banks  to  undertake  the  writing  of  indus- 
trial life  insurance  policies.  A  bill  au- 
thorizing any  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  institutions  for  savings  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  establish  insurance 
departments  was  passed  last  month  by 
the  Legislature  and  was  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Guild.  Its  provisions  go  into 
force  November  1,  1907. 

The  plan  is  one  which  has  grown  nat- 
urally out  of  the  investigations  made  by 
Louis  D^Brandeis,  a  Boston  lawyer,  into 
the  cost  of  life  insurance  protection  as 
it  is  offered  in  the  fonn  of  small  policies 
for  persons  of  moderate  means.  Mr. 
Brandeis*s  revelations,  which  have  been 
summarized  in  The  Outlook,  aroused  not 
a  little  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  find- 
ing a  substitute  for  the  present  system. 
Mr.  Brandeis,  appreciating  the  fact  that 
life  insurance  is  only  a  specialized  form 
of  saving,  pointed  out  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  the  savings  banks.  The  idea  at 
once  gained  adherents.  The  Bay  State 
has  been  made  an  experiment  station 
for  the  project.  A  "  Massachusetts  Sav- 
ings Insurance  League "  was  formed, 
with  Norman  H.  White,  a  newly  elected 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture, as  Secretary.  Active  propaganda 
were  started  throughout  the  State. 
Thousands  of  the  most  prominent  citi- 
zens enrolled  themselves  as  members, 
including  not  a  few  savings  bank  presi- 
dents and  trustees.  Practically  the  en- 
tire body  of  labor  organizations  of  the 
State  one  by  one  at  their  meetings  and 
conventions  expressed  approval  of  the 
scheme.  Finally,  by  large  majorities  in 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature  the  meas- 
ure was  passed  without  essential  modifi- 
cations. A  number  of  savings  banks,  it 
is  reported,  stand  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves as  soon  as  possible  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law. 

Inasmuch  as  this  project  is  reasonably 
certain  at  no  distant  date  to  come  under 
discussion  in  other  States,  the  essential 
features  of  the  measure,  of  the  machin- 


ery by  means  of  which  savings    banks 
are  to  be  permitted  to   undertake    the 
specialized  form  of  saving  known  as  life 
insurance,  have  become   Nationally   as 
well  as  locally  interesting.     A  new  form 
of  license  to  issue  insurance  policies  will 
be  in  vogue  in    Massachusetts  on    and 
after   November    1,    1907.     Under    the 
terms  of  the  act  any  savings  bank  wish- 
ing to  establish  a  department  of  indus- 
trial life  insurance,  and  to  be  legally  de- 
nominated   thereafter   "a   savings    and 
insurance  bank,"  will  be  required  as  a 
preliminary  to  secure  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  its  trustees    at   a   meeting   specially 
called  for  the  purpose  on  not  less  than 
thirty   days*    notice.     Before   a   license 
can  be  issued  or  business  be  begun  in 
the  new  department  the  trustees  must 
provide  a  special  guaranty  fund  to  cover 
any  possible    deficiency  in  expenses  oi 
the  department  not  covered  by  the  **  load- 
ing *'  of  the  policies,  and  a  special  insur- 
ance guaranty  fund  to  make  good  any 
possible  death  losses  in  case  the  mortal- 
ity among  the  insured  should  prove  to  be 
considerably  greater  than  expected.   Pro- 
vision, further,  is  made  that  the  insur- 
ance department   of  each  savings   and 
insurance  bank   shall  be  distinct  in  its 
assets,  liabilities,  and   accounting  from 
the   savings    department,  but  that   the 
insurance  funds  shall  be  invested  in  the 
same  securities  and  manner  as  the  sav- 
ings   funds.     The   maximum    policy    is 
fixed  at  $500,  and  the  maximum  annuity 
at  $1 00  a  year.     These  policies  are  to  be 
written  only  on  the   life  of  and  for  the 
benefit  of  residents   of   Massachusetts. 
Solicitors  may  not  be  employed,  nor  will 
house-to-house  collection  of  premiums  be 
permitted.  A  little  judicious  advertising 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  is  likely  to 
be  the  only  form  of  solicitation  employed 
in  seeking  new  accounts.     The  reputa- 
tion of  American  savings  banks  for  sta- 
bility and  honesty  of  management  is  the 
best  solicitor  of  all. 

To  secure  the  stability  of  the  system 
throughout  the  State  (and  this  is  one  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  measure)  there 
is  incorporated  a  "General  Insurance 
Guaranty  Fund,'*  with  seven  trustees, 
appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  thereafter 
existing   as   a    self-perpetuating    board, 
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thoug^h,  of  course,  the  members  are  re- 
movable for  cause.  The  trustees  of  this 
fund  appoint  a  State  acf  aary,  whose  salary 
is  paid  by  the  Commonwealth.  Among 
the  duties  cf  this  official  is  to  prepare  sim- 
ple standard  fomi.s  of  life  insurance  poli- 
cies and  life  annuity  contracts,  and  all  the 
other  forms  required  by  the  savings  and 
insurance  banks.  Upon  him  devolves 
preparation  of  tables  of  premium  rates, 
purchase  rates,  membership  fees,  surren- 
der and  proof  of  death  charges,  premiums 
for  re-insurance  and  various  other  sim- 
ilar technicalities.  With  the  approval 
of  the  State  insurance  commissioner  he 
may  adopt  a  table  of  mortality  of  a  char- 
acter more  suitable  than  the  ordinary 
American  table  to  this  particular  class  of 
insurance.  The  actuary's  task,  in  brief, 
is  that  of  creating  a  workable  technical 
system  out  of  a  permissive  programme. 
He  is  to  have  the  assistance,  on  the  med- 
fcal  side,  of  a  State  director,  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees  of  the  General 
Insurance  Guaranty  Fund,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be,  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  insurance  commissioner, 
to  prescribe  the  rules  relating  to  the 
health  or  acceptability  of  applicants  for 
insurance  and  to  act,  generally,  as  super- 
vising and  advising  physician  to  the  med- 
ical department  of  all  savings  and  insur- 
ance banks.  No  direct  charge  for  the 
services  of  either  of  these  officials  is  to 
be  made  upon  any  of  the  banks.  It  is, 
however,  provided  that  every  savings 
and  insurance  bank  shall  pay  into  the 
General  Insurance  Guaranty  Fund  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  all  premiums  and 
annuity  receipts.  The  fund,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  its  name  indicates,  may 
be  called  upon  by  any  bank  which  needs 
assistance  in  its  insurance  department, 
the  amount  advanced  being  returnable 
with  interest  as  soon  as  the  bank's  sur- 
plus warrants.  When  the  general  fund 
has  grown  to  a  position  where  such 
action  can  he  taken  with  safety,  it  may 
furnish  the  special  insurance  guaranty 
tor  a  bank  wishing  to  establish  an  insur- 
ance department,  instead  of  requiring 
that  the  special  fund  for  this  institution 
be  provided  by  public-spirited  citizens, 
as  would  otherwise  be  required.  Other 
provisions  of  the  plan  provide  for  the 
payment  of  taxes  by  insurance  depart- 


ments, and  for  regular  supervision  of  the 
insurance  departments  by  both  bank  and 
insurance  commissioners  of  the  State. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the 
savings  insurance  scheme,  as  it  is  to  be 
tried  in  Massachusetts.  Just  how  far 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  functions 
of  the  savings  institution  is  to  become  a 
National  issue  remains,  of  course,  to  be 
tested  by  its  success  in  that  State.  It 
is  suspected  that  the  officials  of  the  great 
three  insurance  companies  (the  Colum- 
bian National  Life  having  recently  dis- 
posed of  its  industrial  business)  which 
would  be  most  directly  aflfected  by  the 
introduction  of  such  a  form  of  competi- 
tion, regard  the  whole  project  with  a 
certain  complacency.  They  profess  to 
think  that  the  plan  will  not  work,  and 
they  did  not  conduct  any  very  spirited 
campaign  against  the  measure  as  it  was 
presented  'to  the  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts. They  fell  back  upon  the  argu- 
ment that  while  human  nature  is  what  it 
is,  people  will  continue  to  need  to  be 
teased  to  do  their  duty  in  protecting 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  that 
only  a  few  exceptionally  thrifty  individ- 
uals, even  if  the  opportunity  to  secure 
life  insurance  at  the  savings  bank  at  low 
rates  is  presented,  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege  without  special  solicita- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  costliness 
of  the  small  industrial  policies,  inevitable 
under  the  present  system  of  soliciting 
business,  of  making  collections,  and  of 
providing  against  the  lapses  which  are 
exceedingly  numerous  in  this  branch  of 
insurance,  is  not  denied. 

There  is  historical  presumption,  how- 
ever, for  believing  that  once  savings 
banks  have  been  empowered,  under 
proper  restrictions  to  enter  the  field  of 
life  insurance,  whose  province  is  in  real- 
ity very  closely  related  to  their  own,  they 
may  make  a  success  of  the  undertaking, 
not  perhaps  to  the  extent  to  which  some 
enthusiasts  expect  them  to  succeed,  but 
yet  steadily  and  progressively  in  much 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  savings 
banks  themselves  have  made  headway 
in  the  century  of  their  existence,  until 
to-day  the  1,319  institutions  of  this  kind 
in  the  United  States  represent  8,027,192 
depositors  and  the  tremendous  total  of 
$3,482,127,198  deposits.     For  the  argu- 
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ment  was  satirically  applied  to  the  savings 
banks  themselves  in  the  early  days  of 
their  existence.  Then  it  was  commonly 
said  that  the  average  working  man,  hav- 
ing at  best  a  mere  pittance  for  his  daily 
wage,  would,  as  long  as  human  nature 
is  what  human  nature  is,  spend  any  little 
surplus  over  his  absolute  necessities  at 
the  public  house  or  the  cockpit.  From 
time  immemorial  working  men  had 
always  been  improvident.  A  proportion 
of  savings  could  be  set  aside  from  their 
earnings  only  through  compulsion — that 
is,  by  direct  or  indirect  taxation.  There 
were  even  those  who  believed  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellingfton  that  if  an  ordinary 
man  had  a  surplus  to  spare  for  the  sav- 
ings bank  it  was  time  to  reduce  his  wage. 
Yet  the  event,  in  every  civilized  land, 
has  proved  the  soundness  of  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  have  asserted  the 
capacity  of  individuals  to  T^enerate 
themselves,  once  given  the  incentive  of 
a  stable  and  well-conducted  system. 
The  assumption  that  the  savings  and 
insurance  bank,  because  it  will  not  em- 
ploy a  force  of  solicitors  and  collectors, 
will  be  unable  to  make  headway,  is  con- 
trary to  the  present  tendency  among 
American  savings  banks,  which  in  1906 
increased  their  deposits  by  $206,467,000 
in  the  face  of  the  present  high  cost  of 
living. 

This  savings  insurance  movement  is, 
therefore,  in  reality  very  important.  It 
rounds  out  the  conception  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  savings  bank  as  outlined  by 
Samuel  Whitbread  during  his  memorable 
speech  on  reform  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  February,  1807. 
The  institution  for  savings,  in  the  thought 
of  the  great  Whig  reformer,  was  to  do 
more  than  receive  accumulations  and 
put  them  on  interest ;  it  was  also  to  in- 
sure those  of  its  depositors  who  desired 
life  insurance  and  was  to  deal  in  annui- 
ties. It  was  to  be  the  financial  guardian 
of  the  thrifty  poor,  encouraging  them  to 
protect  themselves  in  every  way  against 
the  evils  due  to  illness  and  superannua- 
tion. The  central  feature  of  the  plan 
outlined  by  Whitbread,  the  ordinary 
savings  bank,  has  now  been  in  beneficial 
operation  for  a  full  century  in  this  coun- 
try at  least.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  its  extension  in  the  direc- 


tion now  proposed  will  be  an  adequate 
answer  to  the  important  question,  "  How 
can  the  poor  man  insure  his  life  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family  economically  and  in 
conveniently  timed  installments  ?" 


International  Faults 

Generalizations  ^out  the  tastes  and 
interests  of  the  age  are  so  easy  that  all 
except  the  most  wary  fall  into  them,  and 
the  world  is  full  of  off-hand  opinions 
touching  the  condition  of  society  and 
the  state  of  the  world,  which  are  far 
more  conspicuous  for  courage  than  for 
discretion.  There  are  very  few  men  or 
women  in  any  particular  period  who 
know  it  intimately  enough,  and  with 
sufficient  insight  and  sympathy,  to  pass 
judgment  upon  it.  One  hears  almost 
every  day  sweeping  judgments  about 
Americans,  English,  French,  Germans, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  which  are  entirely 
valueless,  unless  they  are  based  on  a 
very  broad  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
these  various  peoples,  a  knowledge 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  few  peo- 
ple possess.  The  charming  American 
girl  who  declared  that,  since  gloves  are 
cheaper  in  Paris,  American  civilization 
is  a  failure,  may  stand  for  a  type  of 
interesting  and  piquant  oracles,  to  be 
heard  with  attention,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances to  be  followed.  Americans 
are  so  familiar  with  the  European  trav- 
eler who  arrives  and  makes  up  his  opin- 
ion over  night  in  regard  to  men,  morab 
and  manners  in  the  Western  world  and 
have  so  often  been  the  victim  of  this 
self-confidetit  critic,  that  they  ought  not 
to  repeat  the  same  blunder  in  dealing 
with  other  peoples.  The  Englishman 
who  declared  that  the  chief  characteris- 
tic of  the  United  States  is  that  it  is 
always  going  to  the  devil  and  never  get- 
ting there,  was  on  the  way  to  become 
an  expert  judge  of  American  affairs. 
His  old-world  intelligence  had  already 
begun  to  open  to  the  novel  conditions 
of  the  new  world,  and  it  was  dawning 
upon  him  that  there  might  be  a  society 
radically  different  from  that  with  which 
he  was  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time 
possessed  of  certain  distinctive  excel- 
lencies.    The  old  theory,  rooted  and 
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grounded  in  centuries  of  ignorance,  and 
protected  by  innumerable  prejudices, 
may  be  stated  in  the  words,  "  Everything 
different  is  bad."  Americans  who  go 
abroad  under  this  pre-conception  are 
ready  to  condemn  indiscriminately  the 
English  and  Continental  railway  systems, 
the  manner  in  which  tickets  are  printed 
and  punched,  and  trains  run,  the  lunches, 
the  hotel  systems,  the  feeing  of  waiters — 
the  organization  of  society  in  general. 

Most  Americans  who  have  traveled 
have  heard  their  fellow-countrymen  de- 
nouncing the  managers  of  hotels  and 
caf^s  because  the  latter  did  not  serve 
oatmeal  to  their  patrons  at  breakfast  as 
it  is  always  served  in  the  remote  country 
town  in  which  the  visitor  has  been 
brought  up ;  and  this  statement  is  but- 
tressed and  environed,  so  to  speak,  by 
very  full  details  of  the  way  in  which 
the  "folks  live  at  home,"  and  the  gen- 
eral superiority  of  their  condition  to 
that  of  the  people  in  whose  country  the 
visitor  happens  to  be  staying.  The 
naivete  of  these  judgments  is  often  child- 
ishly refreshing,  though  foreigners  do 
not  always  take  them  from  the  humorous 
point  of  view.  The  writer  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  heard  the  entire  his- 
tory of  a  family  told  by  a  simple-minded, 
frank  American,  to  auditors  whose  bring- 
ing up  made  it  utterly  impossible  for 
them  to  understand  the  high  aims  and 
the  simple  fare  and  plain  background 
which  were  illustrated  in  the  tale  told  in 
their  hearing.  This  guilelessness  is  a 
pardonable  quality;  what  is  unpardon- 
able is  the  deliberate  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  a  great  deal  of  international  criti- 
cism is  unconscious  impertinence.  The 
American  who  dismissed  Paris  with  the 
contemptuous  remark  that  "when  youVe 
seen  one  block,  you've  seen  the  whole 
blamed  town,"  intended  to  blight  the 
French  metropolis  with  a  sweeping  con- 
demnation, but  instead  opened  up  to  the 
well-informed  Gallic  mind  the  whole 
subject  of  idiosyncratic  and  individual 
architecture  in  America,  and  laid  bare 
in  a  lightning  flash,  so  to  speak,  the 
difference  betwc  ^n  the  two  civilizations. 
•  This  American  was  himself,  of  course, 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  immense  sig- 
nificance of  his  remark. 

When  this  element  of  naive  ignorance 


on  the  part  of  some  Americans  was  being 
discussed  not  long  ago,  it  was  remarked 
that  every  American  ought  to  be  sent 
abroad  for  at  least  four  months  in  order 
to  get  a  standard  of  comparison  and  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  his  country  from 
a  distance  and  in  perspective.  The 
remark  was  met  by  the  statement  that  a 
good  many  Americans  are  incredibly 
self-satisfied  and  naive  in  their  inde- 
structible ignorance.  The  example  was 
cited  of  the  well-to-do  and  energetic 
American  from  a  city  in  the  Central  West 
who;  after  making  a  tour  of  the  world, 
came  contentedly  home  and  declared 
that  the  insane  asylum  in  his  native  town, 
which  happens  to  be  an  architectural 
monstrosity,  was  the  noblest  building  he 
had  seen  in  all  his  travels.  This  is  a 
very  different  quality  from  the  Yankee 
caution  of  statement  shown  in  the  reply 
of  a  New  England  farmer  who  was  ques- 
tioned about  his  recent  visit  to  Europe 
and  made  no  mention  of  the  Alps  he 
had  crossed  by  one  of  the  noblest  passes. 
When  he  was  reminded  that  he  must 
have  seen  them,  he  said  he  thought  he 
did  recollect  "  some  risin'  ground." 

Americans  are  not  a  whit  greater  sin- 
ners in  these  matters  than  are  their 
friends  across  the  sea,  but  they  are  a 
little  louder  in  their  talk  and  a  little  more 
energetic  in  expression.  If  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  talking  about  our  country  at 
the  top  of  our  voices,  the  English  are  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  of  theirs  with  a 
satisfaction  so  deep-seated  that  the 
assumption  of  superiority  seems  to  be 
based  on  cosmic  conditions.  The  Ger- 
man complacency  is  equally  deep-rooted, 
and  far  more  childlike  in  its  innocent 
manifestations.  The  Frenchman  loves 
dramatic  renderings  of  facts  ;  he  enjoys 
suggesting  a  great  background  by  the 
very  name  of  his  hotel.  He  likes  to  stay 
at  the  "  Hotel  de  Lille  et  du  Univers ;" 
and,  especially  if  he  is  from  the  South, 
he  speaks  of  France  as  if  it  were  the 
ultima  ThuU  of  civilization.  Those  who 
have  had  the  distinction  of  meeting  the 
wandering  Oriental  teachers  who  have 
come  here  from  time  to  time,  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  groups  of  admiring  women, 
whose  excessive  liberty  they  invariably 
lament  to  the  American  men  whom  they 
meet,  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
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how  sublimely  superior  to  all  doubt  of 
the  value  of  Oriental  achievement  and 
civilization  those  learned  and  pious  gen- 
tlemen are.  For  so  many  generations 
they  have  rested  in  a  calm  assurance  of 
superiority  that  the  matter  has  ceased  to 
interest  them. 

Races  are  very  much  alike  at  heart, 
and  foibles  and  vanities  are  very  equally 
divided  among  them.  The  conceit  of 
the  American  is  more  flamboyant  than 
that  of  the  Oriental,  more  expressive 
than  that  of  the  Englishman,  more  ag- 
gressive than  that  of  the  Germai>,  less 
picturesque  than  that  of  the  Frenchman, 
but  it  has  no  more  magnitude.  What 
all  races  have  to  learn  is  to  understand 
one  another ;  to  approach  one  another 
with  sympathy,  to  unlock  racial  differ- 
ences by  the  key  of  affection  ;  for  with- 
out love  there  is  no  real  knowledge. 
The  play  of  humor  on  racial  differences 
is  not  only  permissible  but  enjoyable  so 
long  as  it  knows  itself  to  be  humor,  and 
does  not  mistake  itself  for  serious  com- 
ment. Let  us  get  all  the  pleasure  we 
can  out  of  one  another ;  but  let  us  not 
make  the  blunder  of  basing  our  estimates 
of  foreign  character  on  those  points  of 
diflFerence  which  amuse  or  irritate  us. 
The  beginning  of  wisdom  in  international 
relations  is  to  see  things  as  they  are. 


Dynamic  Immortality 

At  East  Northfield,  over  the  grave 
of  the  great  evangelist,  there  is  an  in- 
scription fraught  with  the  one  invincible 
assurance  of  immortality:  "/^<?  that 
doeth  the  will  of  God  a  bidet h  forever y 
In  these  words  the  cumulating  evidences 
of  the  great  fact  culminate.  It  is  the 
proof  of  proofs.  Because  the  doing  of 
the  will  of  God  must  ever  go  on,  the 
doer  of  it  must  go  on  in  its  doing. 

The  Will  of  God  is  the  terse  Biblical 
term  for  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy 
of  Love  and  Tnith  and  Righteousness. 
In  the  saint  we  see  this  individualized  in 
a  distinct  personality,  whose  center  of 
consciousness  is  his  constant  will  to 
work  with  the  divine  will.  It  is  only  as 
individualized  in  the  wills  of  his  finite 
agents  that  the  Will  of  God  carries  for- 


ward his  work  in  the  evolution  of  moral 
and  spiritual  life  in  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  personal  agents  in 
whom  we  see  the  Will  of  God  in  opera- 
tion, the  question  arises  whether  their 
activity  is  transient  or  permanent  We 
see  certain  forms  of  the  Infinite  Energy 
which  are  transient,  and  lose  themselves 
by  convertibility  into  other  forms,  while 
the  sum  of  energy  remains  incapable  of 
diminution.  Motion  perishes  as  motion 
and  reappears  as  heat.  Heat,  perishing 
as  heat,  is  converted  into  motion.  But 
from  these  changeful  physical  forces  the 
moral  forces  stand  apart  and  above  in 
the  nature  of  things  as  unchangeful. 
Love,  truth,  and  righteousness  are  un- 
changeable. What  they  are  they  are 
forever.  We  see  them  as  divine  energies 
incarnated  in  good  men.  Only  as  indi- 
vidualized in  good  men  does  their  divine 
energy  become  an  effective  working  force 
for  the  furtherance  of  goodness  in  the 
world. 

What,  then,  would  result,  did  the 
saint  cease  to  exist  when  his  body  dies  ? 
The  Divine  Energy  of  love  and  truth 
and  righteousness  incarnated  in  him 
would  be  withdrawn  from  potency  into 
latency ;  dn  activity  would  be  subtracted 
from  the  effective  working  forces  of  the 
moral  universe.  The  impossibility  of 
this  is  what  the  word  immortality  signi- 
fies. It  is  impossible  in  rational  thought 
that  the  climax  of  the  saint's  earthly  de- 
velopment of  insight,  power,  and  ser\ice- 
ableness  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Will 
of  God  should  be  extinction.  The  saint 
needs  not  to  demonstrate  that  he  will 
survive  his  mortal  hour.  The  skeptic 
must  demonstrate  the  contrary,  if  he 
can. 

A  good  man  dies,  and  all  say  that  the 
visible  world  has  lost  thereby.  The 
sum  of  its  effective  forces  for  the  in- 
crease of  goodness  has  been  lessened. 
But  has  the  universe  lost  anything  when 
the  saint  no  longer  walks  the  earth  ? 
Did  any  fraction  of  its  mobilized  force 
for  the  working  out  of  the  Will  of  God 
become  inoperative  and  latent  when 
Nero's  sword  fell  upon  the  neck  of  Paul  ? 
Was  it  an  extinction  of  his  activity,  or 
only  a  transference  beyond  the  horizon 
of  the    senses,  that  then   took  place? 
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To  ask  the  question  is  to  suggest  the 
only  rational  reply.  Only  if  the  will  of 
God  could  be  thought  of  as  in  a  meas- 
ure ceasing  to  work  for  love  and  truth 
and  righteousness,  could  the  good  man 
through  whom  it  works  be  thought  of  as 
losing  existence.  As  often  as  we  see  a 
noble  career  of  ripely  purified  and  dis- 
ciplined power  for  goodness  reaching 
the  inevitable  limit  of  activity  on  earth, 
this  conviction  deepens.  Only  "the 
fool,"  who  "  says  there  is  no  God,"  can 
say, 

"  The  forces  that  were  Christ 
Have  taken  new  forms  and  fled." 

The  river  seen  disappearing  into  a  moun- 
tain cave  reappears  elsewhere. 

Reasonings  on  immortality  are  often 
faulted  because  immortality  is  miscon- 
ceived. It  is  not  mere  continuity  even 
of  a  happy  existence  that  is  in  question, 
but  rather  the  conservation  of  moral 
energy,  of  active  values — values  of  uni- 
versal as  well  as  of  individual  worth — 
efficient  factors  of  the  eternal  work  of 
God,  the  canceling  of  which  would  be 
in  some  measure  an  abridgment  of  that 
work,  and  a  loss  of  power  to  the  moral 
universe.  This  was  instinctively  felt  by 
the  primitive  Christian  consciousness, 
as  expressed  in  Peter's  saying  that  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus,  released  from  Calvary, 
continued  his  redeeming  work  by  going 
to  preach  to  "  the  spirits  in  prison." 

One  who  has  substituted  this  dynamic 
conception  of  immortality  for  the  static 
notion  of  an  everlasting  rest,  which  de- 
serves the  skepticism  it  encounters,  does 
not  aspire  to  future  existence,  however 
blissful,  but  to  future  activity.  The 
hymn  writer's  hope  to  be 

"  Where  congregations  ne'er  break  up. 
And  Sabbaths  have  no  end," 

does  not  interest  him.  He  looks  -for 
what  is  far  better  than 

•*  The  shout  of  them  that  triumph, 
The  song  of  them  that  feast." 

Christian  thought  too  often  takes  the 
hedonistic  view  of  the  future  life  which 
it  deems  immoral  to  take  of  the  present. 
No  such  future  can  content  a  spirit 
which  has  imbi')ed  Jesus*  lesson  that  "  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
and  is  striving  to  Hve  the  Christly  life 
of  unselfish  service  to  neighbors.  Such 
a  one  would   not    have    this    supreme 


blessedness  of  imparting  blessing  to 
others  terminated  at  the  grave.  The 
joyousness  of  enlarged  activity  in  such 
doing  of  the  Father's  will  with  freer  and 
fuller  power  is  what  gives  worth  to  the 
immortality  which  they  who  have  the 
mind  of  Christ  aspire  to.  The  glory  to 
which  the  saint  looks  forward  is  simply 
"  the  glory  of  going  on  "  in  the  doing  of 
the  will  of  God. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  physics  that  a  mov- 
ing body  will  continue  moving  till  stopped 
by  some  opposing  force.  Friction  and 
gravitation  quickly  arrest  the  flight  of 
the  cannon-shot,  but  the  planet  flies  for 
ages  of  ages  through  the  frictionless 
ether.  The  spiritual  world,  no  less  than 
the  physical,  has  its  axiomatic  law  of 
motion.  We  see  the  conscious  doing  of 
God's  Will  in  active  progress.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  arrest 
it,  for,  as  Augustine  said,  "  God  is  the 
nature  of  things."  It  must  simply  go 
on,  the  doing,  and  so  the  doer.  It  is 
this  axiom  of  spiritual  progress  which 
Christian  faith  asserts  in  the  Apostolic 
formula,  "  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God 
continueth  forev.  r. " 


The  Spectator 

Quite  by  accident  the  Spectator 
chanced  upon  it.  It  was  in  the  church 
of  S,  Maria  del  Orto  in  Venice  where  he 
had  gone  to  study  the  great  Tintorettos. 
As  he  drew  aside  the  heaN'y  coarse  linen 
curtains  from  the  doorway  and  entered 
the  church  he  saw  at  once  that  a  service 
was  being  held,  that  it  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary service,  and  as  his  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  dim  light  it  disclosed 
to  him  a  funeral,  and  upon  inquiry  he 
found  that  mass  was  being  said  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  a  young  girl. 

Within  the  altar  rail  were  three  offi- 
ciating priests  against  the  background 
of  altar  and  flickering  candle  light,  and 
surrounded  by  red-frocked  acolytes. 
Outside  the  rail  were  about  twenty  little 
girls,  white  frocked  and  white  veiled, 
who  knelt  on  the  stone  floor.  Behind 
them  raised  on  a  high  catafalque  was 
the  casket,  covered  with  a  black  cloth 
pall,  at  the  four  comers  of  which  burned 
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a  tall  church  candle,  while  on  either  side 
of  the  catafalque  seats  had  been  pushed 
together,  making  pews  for  the  mourners. 
All  were  in  black,  the  women  wearing 
shawls  over  their  heads,  and  each  one 
held  a  long,  lighted  candle.  Those  in 
the  front  row  hung  their  arms  over  the 
prie  dieux  and  the  light  of  the  candles 
made  now  a  bright  glow  and  again  a 
somber  shadow  on  their  strong,  dark, 
mournful  faces. 

All  through  the  service  ragged  little 
children  trotted  in  and  out  of  the  church 
at  will,  some  with  cackling  babies  in 
their  arms.  They  clattered  about,  their 
little  wooden  heels  making  a  click-clack 
on  the  marble  floors,  and  their  shrill 
little  voices,  only  slightly  subdued,  re- 
sounding through  the  great  edifice. 
They  played  games  at  the  foot  of  the 
pillars  or  "  visited "  each  other  as  the 
humor  took  them  and  were  unnoticed 
and  unrestrained.  Then  there  was  the 
passing  of  the  money-box  three  times 
during  the  service — twice  by  an  old 
verger  and  lastly  by  one  of  the  priests. 
The  clink  of  die  coins  as  the  box  was 
shaken  insistently  at  the  mourners  as 
well  as  the  stranger  within  the  gates  was 
a  discordant  incident  in  the  quiet  solem- 
nity.    Truly 

The  priest  hath    his  fee  who  comes  and 
snrives  us, 
.  We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  four 
men  clad  in  scarlet  robes  with  pointed 
hoods  and  gathered  at  the  waist  with 
cord  and  tassel,  came  forward  from  the 
back  of  the  church.  To  say  that  they 
wore  scarlet  robes  gives  perhaps  an 
exalted  idea  which  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  garments,  for  they  were  made  of 
canton  flannel,  were  dirty  and  "  messy," 
as  if  they  had  been  packed  in  a  box 
much  too  small  for  them.  In  spite  of 
this  they  were  a  striking  spot  of  color  in 
the  somber  surroundings.  These  scar- 
let-clad men  removed  the  tall  candles 
from  about  the  bier,  then  gently  lowered 
the  casket  while  there  came  forward 
eight  young  girls  in  their  mourning  gar- 
ments who  took  their  places,  four  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  by  taking  hold  of 
heavy  black  cords  helped  the  men  rest 


their  burden  on  the  floor.  Then  from 
the  altar  there  came  to  the  front  of 
the  church  the  priests,  one  carrying 
a  gleaming  brass  cross,  the  little  girls 
in  white  and  the  mourners  in  their 
black,  all  carrying  lighted  candles.  The 
girls  each  took  an  end  of  the  broad,  black 
cloth  bands  upon  which  the  casket  rested, 
with  a  masterful,  quick  movement  pulled 
them  taut  over  their  shoulders,  braced 
and  straightened  up  their  lithe,  strong, 
young  bodies,  and  lifted  their  burden. 
The  scarlet  men  fell  in  behind,  and  the 
little  procession  moved  forward,  out  of 
the  dim  church  into  the  glare  of  sun- 
light, across  the  little  campo,  over  the 
bridge  which  spanned  the  narrow  canal, 
down  the  little  street  where  the  shrine 
lent  its  flickering  candle-light,  and  on  to 
another  canal  where  three  gondolas 
waited.  The  casket  was  laid  on  wooden 
horses,  and  one  of  the  priests  stood  be- 
side it  and  made  an  address  to  the  little 
crowd,  and  though  numbers  had  gath- 
ered from  tlie  surrounding  houses,  there 
was  no  undue  curiosity,  but  a  quiet  dig- 
nity and  reverence. 

The  address  closed  with  a  solemn 
wave  of  the  hand,  a  "  Sorella,  adio " 
(Farewell,  sister),  when  the  priest  stepped 
into  the  first  gondola,  where  the  gon- 
doliers stood  at  their  posts.  The  scarlet 
men  laid  the  casket  in  the  second  gon- 
dola, over  it  placed  the  felza,  or  hood, 
and  covered  all  with  the  black  cloth 
pall,  bordered  by  bands  of  white,  and 
with  a  large  white  cross  in  the  middle. 
Then  they  took  their  places  at  the  four 
comers  of  the  hood.  At  the  head  of 
the  gondola  was  a  large  hour-glass,  and 
two  gondoliers  in  black  with  white 
bands  on  hats,  collars  and  cuffs  were 
in  their  places.  In  the  last  gondola 
were  the  eight  girls  and  their  one  gon- 
dolier. Slowly  and  noiselessly  glided  the 
little  cortege,  down  the  narrow  canal, 
between  the  old  walls,  vari-colored  by 
rubbed  paint,  broken  plaster,  tufts  of 
grass  and  patches  of  moss,  out  into  the 
Fondamenta  Nuova  and  across  to  the 
island  cemetery. 

Then  the  Spectator  went  back  to  study 
the  Tintorettos. 


THE  RAILWAY  PROBLEM  FROM  A 
COMMISSIONER'S  POINT  OF  VIEJV 

BY  BORDEN  D.   WHITING 

Of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commission's  for  the  State  of  New  fersey 


IT  is  recognized  that  we  may  adopt 
one  of  three  general  policies  toward 
the  railways:  first,  the  policy  of 
private  ownership  regulated  only  by  the 
common  law,  and  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  iaissez /aire ;  second,  the  policy  of 
private  ownership  regulated  by  govern- 
ment; third,  the  policy  of  government 
ownership.  Each  policy  has  its  varia- 
tions, and  at  times  may  approach  or 
unite  with  one  of  the  others,  but  the 
division  is  convenient,  readily  under- 
stood, and  substantially  comprehensive, 
and  for  those  reasons  it  has  been 
adopted. 

Each  policy  has  its  advocates.  They 
have  all  been  heard  during  the  passing 
agitation  of  the  railway  question ;  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  net  results  of  that 
agitation  conclusively  show  that,  whether 
for  better  or  for  worse,  we  are  done  with 
the  policy  of  iaissez  /aire ;  that  most  of 
us  have  a  very  real  dread  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  attendant  upon  gov- 
ernment ownership;  and  that  before 
resorting  to  it  we  are  bent  upon  a  final 
attempt  to  preserve  the  principle  of  pri- 
vate ownership  through  an  effective  reg- 
ulation by  government.  Congress  has 
passed  the  far-reaching  and  thorough- 
going Hepburn  Act.  Here  in  the  con- 
servative East,  New  York  has  followed 
with  a  statute  which  aims  to  bring  the 
law  of  that  State  into  true  alignment  and 
harmony  with  the  Federal  act,  and  sets 
a  standard  which  the  other  States  will 
sooner  or  later  tend  to  follow.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  created  a  Railway  Commission 
with  broad  powers.  Even  New  Jersey 
has  been  able  at  least  to  establish  the 
principle  of  railway  regulation  by  com- 
mission, and  in  time  may  be  expected  to 
second  the  action  of  her  sister  States 
and  frame  her  laws  so  as  to  dovetail  the 
Hepburn  Act  and  assist  in  the  great 
woric  contemplated  by  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministration. 

We  have,  then,  in  no  uncertain  terms 


declared  against  the  policy  of  laissez 
/aire.  Most  of  us  are  likewise  loath  to 
be  prematurely  forced  into  Socialism 
against  our  will,  either  because  of  the 
clamor  of  professional  agitators  or  the 
avarice,  cunning  and  temerity  of  cer- 
tain reactionaries.  We  have  consciously 
entered  upon  a  policy  of  government 
regulation  of  the  railways,  and  have 
created,  or  nearly  so,  the  State  and 
Federal  Commissions  and  the  machinery 
with  which  they  shall  endeavor  to  work 
out  the  great  problem  which  we  have 
set  before  them.  What  that  problem 
is  I  have  perhaps  already  indicated.  I 
believe  it  can  be  put  into  a  very  few 
words,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  this,  namely, 
to  regulate  the  railways  in  such  manner 
that  private  ownership  and  operation 
shall  survive. 

At  the  outset  let  it  be  understood  that 
there  are  no  fundamental,  legal  or  con- 
stitutional difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  policy  of  private  ownership 
with  government  regulation.  Whatever 
doubt  may  once  have  existed,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  raised  by  specious 
arguments  during  the  passing  agitation 
of  the  railway  question,  has  been  dis- 
pelled. The  basic  principle  that  private 
ownership  together  with  government 
regulation  by  the  Legislature  or  its  agent, 
the  Railway  Commission,  are  consistent 
is  now  firmly  established.  I  need  merely 
quote  from  the  lucid  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  White  in  the  recent  case  of 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway  vs.  North 
Carolina  Corporation  Commission  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  He 
says :  **  The  elementary  proposition  that 
railroads  from  the  public  nature  of  the 
business  by  them  carried  on,  and  the 
interest  which  the  public  have  in  their 
operation  are  subject  ...  to  State  regu- 
lation, which  may  be  exerted  either 
directly  by  the  legislative  authority  or  by 
administrative  bodies  endowed  with  power 
to  that  end  is  not  and   could   not  be 
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successfully  questioned  in  view  of  the  long 
line  of  autiiorities  sustaining  that  doc- 
trine .  .  .  the  public  power  to  regulate 
railways  and  the  private  right  of  owner- 
ship of  such  property  co-exist  and  do 
not  the  one  destroy  the  other." 

Now  the  solution  of  the  problem  be- 
fore the  railway  commissioner  seems  to 
me  to  be  just  as  simple  to  express  as  is 
the  problem  itself — although  it  will  be 
far  from  simple  to  effectuate.  For  him 
to  succeed  at  his  task  all  that  is  required 
is  that  his  action  shall  preserve  two 
things,  without  either  of  which  the  policy 
of  private  ownership  with  government 
regulation  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and, 
unless  all  the  signs  of  the  times  fail,  that 
which  will  take  its  place  will  not  be  the 
policy  of  laissez  faire.  These  two  things 
are  first,  fair  profits^  and  second,  fair 
service.  The  order  here  given  is  one  of 
convenience  and  quite  free  from  signifi- 
cance.    Each  requisite  is  paramount. 

First  as  to  profits :  the  railway  com- 
missioner must  preserve  to  the  private 
owner  opportunity  to  secure  fair  profits 
upon  his  fair  investment  in  railway  prop- 
erty. Without  this  there  is  an  end  of 
private  ownership.  This  phase  of  the 
railway  question  has  not  yet  received 
the  public  attention  which  has  been  de- 
voted to  railway  abuses,  but  of  course 
its  importance  is  vital  to  the  principle 
which  we  desire  to  preserve.  The  pri- 
vate ownership  of  railways  consists  of 
nothing  more  than  the  private  owner- 
ship of  railway  stocks  and  railway  bonds. 
From  the  holder's  point  of  view  these 
are  owned  but  with  one  idea,  namely, 
expectation  of  profits.  Let  there  be  no 
doubt  about  that.  Once  it  is  clear  that 
the  stocks  will  not  pay  fair  dividends 
and  the  bonds  fair  interest  there  is  an 
end  of  private  ownership.  No  one  will 
privately  own  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
thing.  Fair  dividends  must  be  earned. 
Fair  interest  must  be  paid.  Otherwise 
the  private  owner  will  sell  his  railway 
stocks  and  bonds  for  what  they  will 
bring,  and  they  won't  bring  what  he  paid 
for  them.  Foreclosures  and  reorganiza- 
tions will  be  followed  by  panic,  bank- 
ruptcies, and  g^m  financial  disaster,  and 
the  public,  which  must  have  the  railways 
operated,  will  have  no  choice  but  the 
adoption    of    a   policy    of   government 


ownership  in  some  form  or  other,  and 
sooner  or  later. 

The  question  of  fair  profits  will  pre- 
sent some  difficult  problems.  To  answer 
them  will  require  an  understanding  of 
and  familiarity  with  the  economic  prin- 
ciples of  high  finance  in  the  true  sense, 
and  these  in  their  practical  application 
are  at  times  so  deep,  baffling  and  illusive 
as  to  befuddle  a  monumental  under- 
standing. There  are,  however,  certain 
convictions  which  are  settled  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  us.  Take  for  example 
the  matter  of  watered  stock.  Here  we 
are  examining  a  problem  which  has  not 
yet  in  all  its  phases  been  answered  with 
finality.  There  are  wise  men  who  con- 
tend that  a  reasonable  latitude  for  spec- 
ulative profit  must  be  permitted,  or  there 
is  a  disastrous  check  upon  the  investor's 
initiative.  On  the  other  hand,  another 
school  of  economists  urge  that  not  only 
should  profits  be  restricted  to  a  moder- 
erate  return  upon  the  reasonably  neces- 
sary investment,  but,  in  the  case  of 
public  utilities  there  should  not  even  be 
any  allowance  for  a  sinking  fund  to 
enable  the  original  investor  to  get  his 
money  back.  Be  the  exact  answer  what 
it  may,  "  fair  profits  "  certainly  does  not 
mean  to  the  minds  of  most  of  us,  to 
borrow  from  the  argument  of  Attorney- 
General  Knox  in  the  Northern  Securities 
case,  that  monopolistic  control  of  our 
railway  properties  shall  be  permitted  to 
convert  "into  stock  and  stock  values  all 
the  prosperity  in  sight,  as  well  as  all  hopes 
and  expectations  of  many  future  years." 
"  Fair  profits  "  does  not  mean  that  cer- 
tain adroit  gamblers  shall  be  allowed 
unmolested  to  steal  into  the  accounting 
department  of  an  unsuspecting  railway 
and  manipulate  and  intermix  capital 
accounts  and  operating  expenses  with  a 
sleight-of-hand  skill  which  would  make 
the  proprietor  of  a  shell  game  blush  at 
his  own  innocence.  Perhaps  it  may 
finally  be  determined  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as^  justifiable  stock  watering.  If 
so,  we  propose  that  in  the  case  of  public 
utility  corporations  it  shall  hereafter  be 
done  in  the  open,  and  then  only  with  the 
sanction  of  a  public  commission  after 
public  hearing.  We  know  that  there 
have  been  instances  in  railway  financier- 
ing in  which  stock-watering  and  **  lamb- 
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fleecing"  have  been  carried  on  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
had,  and  in  some  cases  still  have,  railway 
stock  and  bond  holders  with  permanently 
abnormal  appetites  for  dividends,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  road  as  a  physical  prop- 
erty, and  the  community  ^which  it  was 
built  to  serve.  Such  a  situation  has  in 
some  cases  dangerously  retarded  the 
installation  of  necessary  safety  devices. 
It  has  induced  certain  traffic  officials  to 
become  criminals  in  their  feverish  lust 
for  traffic  that  belongs  to  another  road. 
It  has  resulted  in  the  denial  of  adequate 
tenninal  and  operating  facilities,  held 
down  real  estate  values,  checked  normal 
industrial  development — all  that  the  un- 
fortunates who  were  tricked  into  invest- 
ing in  railway  stock  at  fictitious  values 
might  maintain  a  "dividend  policy" 
long  enough  to  aflFord  them  opportunity 
to  unload  upon  the  next  innocent  "  come- 
on."  Such  things  the  Commissioner  must 
strive  to  prevent  in  the  future,  and  in 
the  cases  where  the  wrong  has  been 
already  worked  and  resultant  disease  so 
far  advanced  that  it  has  exceeded  the 
control  of  the  owners  of  a  given  railway, 
he  must  step  in  as  arbiter  between  the 
stockholders  who  own,  and  the  public 
who  use  the  road,  and  firmly,  yet  care- 
fully, insist  upon  the  direction  of  the 
company's  course  toward  the  goal  of 
fair  profits  and  fair  service^  lest  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  ownership  fall. 

And  that  brings  us  to  a  consideration 
of  the  other  requisite  of  private  owner- 
ship. I  have  said  that  we  must  have 
fair  service.  Here  again  let  there  be 
no  mistake.  If  we  cannot  secure  fair 
service  through  regulation,  we  are  going 
to  try  some  other  policy,  and  I  fear  it 
will  not  be  iaissez  faire.  The  unmistak- 
able Socialistic  trend  of  affairs  cannot 
leave  any  substantial  doubt  in  our  mind 
as  to  what  that  policy  will  be  if  we  have 
to  come  to  it  Come  to  it  we  must,  how- 
ever, if  we  can't  secure  fair  service  by 
the  regulation  of  private  ownership.  In 
the  last  analysis,  public  opinion  rules 
the  day  with  us.  Overwhelming  public 
opinion  is  settled  in  the  conviction  that 
for  various  reasons  our  railway  service 
has  not  been  fair.  The  Railway  Com- 
missions have  been  overhauled,  and  in 
some   instances    newly   created ;    their 


powers  have  been  radically  changed  and 
enlarged ;  the  public  now  looks  to  them 
to  secure  fair  service,  and  if  they  fail,  it 
is  my  unqualified  opinion  that  private 
ownership  will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

Now,  fair  service  does  not  mean  per- 
fect service.  The  passing  agitation  has 
reached  its  present  momentum  not 
because  of  any  senseless  clamor  stirred 
up  by  demagogues.  Its  strength  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  based  upon  the  convic- 
tion of  radical  and  conservative  alike — 
of  the  great  majority  of  sound-thinking, 
commonsense,  middle  class  citizens  who 
can  determine  the  policy  of  this  country 
when  they  see  fit  to  exercise  their  power. 
They  know  well  enough  that  govern- 
ment ov/nership  of  the  railways  would 
be  a  dangerous  experiment  for  the  Re- 
public to  make.  They  know  that  under 
such  a  policy  there  would  still  from  time 
to  time  be  railway  financial  scandals, 
railway  abuses,  railway  sins  of  omission 
and  commission,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
many  real  political  and  economic  dangers 
attendant  upon  such  a  policy,  and  they 
are  accordingly  minded  to  demand 
under  a  continuation  of  the  regime  of 
private  ownership  only  fair  service. 
Reasonable  allowance  will  be  made  for 
mistakes,  for  human  frailty,  for  the 
equities  presented  by  each  specific  case 
which  may  arise  ;  but  the  sum  total  of 
the  achievements  of  the  policy  of  private 
ownership  with  government  regulation 
must  amount  to  fair  service — at  least  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  benefits  clearly 
outweigh  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
government  ownership — or  the  policy  of 
private  ownership  and  operation  becomes 
a  lost  cause. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal grounds  of  complaint  against  the 
railway  service.  For  convenience  we 
will  divide  the  subject  into  questions 
concerning  practical  operation  and  ques- 
tions concerning  traffic,  bearing  always 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  measure  of 
corrective  which  the  railway  commis- 
sioner is  to  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
abuse  must  square  with  the  principle  of 
"  fair  profits  "  as  heretofore  set  forth. 

The  complaints  pertaining  to  opera- 
tion, considered  apart  from  questions  of 
discrimination,  are  not  especially  diffi- 
cult to  answer.     Many  of  them  arise 
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from  lack  of  knowledge  of  practical  rail- 
roading aad  can  be  disposed  of  by  con- 
ference between  representatives  of  the 
railway  and  of  the  complainant.  If  this 
expedient  fails,  the  Railroad  Commission 
should  pass  upon  the  matter,  and,  given 
a  competent  commission,  both  the  pub- 
lic and  the  railway  will  learn  confidently 
to  seek  its  protection  and  assistance.  In 
the  matter  of  facilities,  the  railway  must 
provide  reasonably  good  and  sufficient 
train  service,  station  al  and  terminal 
facilities,  and  equipment.  The  judg- 
ment of  complainant  and  operating  offi- 
cial on  such  questions  may  not  coincide 
even  after  repeated  conferences.  The 
scheme  of  government  regulation  pro- 
vides an  arbiter  in  such  case,  and  he 
must  make  his  ruling  within  the  limita- 
tion on  the  one  hand  that  he  must  allow 
opportunity  for  reasonably  fair  profits, 
and  on  the  other,  that  he  must  secure 
reasonably  fair  service.  So,  too,  in  the 
matter  of  securing  safety  to  property,  to 
passengers,  and  to  employes,  the  railway 
official  and  the  complainant  may  have 
divergent  views.  The  former  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  cruel  man,  regardless  of  human 
life ;  but  he  is  put  into  his  position  of 
authority  by  the  representatives  of  those 
who  have  invested  their  money  in  the 
railway,  and  he  may  overestimate  the 
importance  of  the  question  of  expense 
before  adopting  a  needed  safety  device 
or  eliminating  a  dangerous  grade  cross- 
ing. In  a  word,  his  bias  may  cause  him 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  fair  profits 
will  be  permitted  to  him  and  his  com- 
pany only  upon  the  condition  of  his  giv- 
ing fair  service.  Again,  the  brakeman, 
or  passenger,  or  traveler  on  the  highway, 
may  see  only  the  danger  to  human  life, 
and  forget  that  the  immediate  adoption 
of  a  new  device  or  the  elimination  of  all 
grade  crossings  may  be  so  expensive  as 
to  be  prohibitive  without  sacrificing  the 
principle  of  fair  profits.  Here  again 
your  commissioner  must  step  in.  Cer- 
tain elements  of  safety  must  be  provided. 
Interlocking  plants  and  signal  systems 
must  be  installed  where  they  are  actually 
needed,  and  the  railway  industry,  and 
hence,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  public 
must  stand  the  expense.  Grade  cross- 
ings must  not  be  tolerated  upon  busy  thor- 
oughfares, and  they  must  be  abolished 


before  they  are  soaked  with  blood.  If 
those  most  interested  can't  see  this, 
the  railway  commissioner  can.  Auto- 
matic couplers  and  air  brakes  must  gen- 
erally be  used  in  State  as  well  as  inter- 
State  railway  operation,  and  the  laggard 
railway  must  be  brought  into  line  despite 
the  protests  of  hungry  stockholders.  Al 
together  the  Railway  Commission  has  a 
useful  and  necessary  place  1o  fill  in  the 
matter  of  government  regulation  of  rail- 
way operation,  and  it  can  do  this  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  both  owner  and  user 
without  substantially  jeopardizing  the 
principle  of  private  ownership  and  opera- 
tion. 

I  have  not  considered  the  question  of 
discriminations  in  connection  with  that 
of  practical  operation  because  of  its 
more  familiar  and  characteristic  mani- 
festation in  the  traffic  department  of 
railroading.  The  problem  of  fair  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  traffic  is  chiefly 
one  of  discrimination  rather  than  of 
rates.  Much  has  been  written  and 
spoken  upon  the  question  of  excessive 
rates.  Compared  with  rates  in  other 
countries,  rates  here  as  a  whole  are  not 
excessive,  and  the  facts  are  available  to 
demonstrate  this  general  proposition. 
If  the  Government  had  failed  in  the 
Northern  Securities  suit,  we  might  sooner 
or  later  have  been  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  a  general  attack  upon  rates  ; 
for  if  the  people  had  lost  in  that  suit 
one  holding  company  would  have  soon 
controlled  the  American  railways,  and 
competitive  freight  rates  in  any  practical 
sense  would  have  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Commodity  would  still  have  com- 
peted with  commodity,  locality  with  lo- 
cality, and  the  rate  would  in  theory 
have  been  no  more  than  the  traffic  could 
bear.  But  the  arbiters  of  the  effect  of 
such  competition  and  of  the  amount  the 
traffic  could  bear,  of  its  proper  gauging, 
discount,  and  adjustment,  would  have 
been  a  few  men  whose  judgment  or  initia- 
tive might  have  erred  in  countless  par- 
ticulars, with  the  result  that  untold  inju- 
ries would  have  been  worked  which 
could  not  have  been  righted  in  a  genera- 
tion. As  stated  by  Mr.  Ingalls,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  EHrectors  of  the 
Big  Four  Railroad  Company,  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Northern  Securities  Company 
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had  conceived  the  idea  "  that  they  would 
buy  the  controlling  interest  in  practically 
all  the  railways  of  the  United  States  and 
thereby  produce  a  joint  ownership  and 
through  it  a  maintenance  of  rates, ^^  And 
again,  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  suit 
a  few  men  would  have  controlled  the 
great  transportation  interests  of  this 
country,  and  while  they  would  have 
maintained  rates,  they  would  have  made 
and  unmade  statesmen,  would  have  con- 
trolled Congress  and  legislatures,  and 
in  the  end  no  one  knows  what  the  result 
would  have  been."  But  the  Govern- 
ment succeeded  in  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties case,  and  for  the  present  at  least  we 
shall  have  a  number  of  great  railway 
systems  competing  for  business,  seeking 
to  facilitate  commerce,  encourage  indus- 
try and  investment,  and  bring  into  legiti- 
mate play  the  economic  forces  which  on 
the  whole  and  in  the  long  run  really 
make  rates.  There  may  pediaps  be  fur- 
ther attempts  to  carry  out  in  some  way 
the  plan  which  the  Government  frus- 
trated in  the  Northern  Securities  case, 
but  we  are  learning  to  make  practical 
use  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  and 
uniform  open  methods  of  accounts,  super- 
vised by  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission, will  make  it  difficult  to  devise 
any  such  scheme  which  will  not  sooner 
or  later  land  some  one  in  prison. 

As  I  have  said,  discriminations  in  one 
form  or  another  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  fair  traffic  service.  It  was  discrimi- 
nations which  brought  about  the  abortive 
and  ineffectual  Granger  legislation.  It 
was  discriminations  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  which  gave  us  the  original 
Inter-State  Commerce  Act,  the  Elkins 
Act,  and  the  Hepburn  Act.  And  it  will 
be  discriminations  which  will  defeat  the 
policy  of  private  ownership  unless  both 
traffic  officials  and  shippers  undertake  to 
work  with  the  Railway  Commissions  to 
stop  the  practice. 

It  is  idle  for  railway  men  to  deny  that 
discriminations  have  existed  in  the  past 
in  direct  defiance  and  utter  disregard  of 
the  common  law.  Prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  1887,  railway  traffic  was 
carried  by  secret  discriminatory  con- 
tracts. Every  student  of  the  question 
knows  that.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Arst  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  there  was 


a  period  of  a  few  months  when  the  evil 
was  abated  somewhat,  but  by  the  year 
1903  the  old  practice  had  become  so 
prevalent  that  the  filed  tariffs  meant  little 
to  any  one  but  the  small  shipper.  Few 
shippers  of  large  business  importance 
paid  the  full  rates  unless  they  got  some 
kind  of  rake-off.  The  Elkins  Bill  was 
drawn,  urged  and  passed  at  the  behest 
of  the  railways  themselves,  and  I  say 
this  with  no  slur,  for  they  saw  the  danger 
to  themselves  and  wanted  to  be  saved 
from  the  very  effects  of  a  system  which 
the  vaunted  policy  of  iaissezfaire  creates 
and  nurtures  and  makes  to  thrive. 

It  is  just  as  idle  to  assert  that  the 
Elkins  Act  ended  discriminations.  Like 
the  Act  of  1887  it  lessened  the  evil  for  a 
few  months,  but  pretty  soon  the  signs  of 
its  reappearance  in  another  form  were 
unmistakable.  The  little  shipper  had 
lost  his  concession  completely,  perhaps, 
but  the  big  fellow  in  many  instances  was 
getting  his,  only  in  another  form.  The 
old-fashioned  rebate  was  largely  cut  off, 
and  in  its  place  was  substituted  the 
device  and  the  midnight  tariff.  Traffic 
men  know  this  well  enough.  They  know 
that  here  and  there  are  cases  where  dis- 
criminations are  still  quietly  going  on, 
which  from  their' point  of  view  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  cut  off,  or  next  to  im- 
possible for  any  one  but  the  guilty  and 
criminal  participants  to  discover.  It 
must  be  allowed  on  behalf  of  the  more 
enlightened  and  far-seeing  shippers  and 
traffic  men  that  there  is  now  making  a 
strong  effort  to  end  the  abuse.  To  such 
men  the  Commissioner  is  bound  to  give 
fair  credit,  but  to  them  with  the  others 
he  begs  to  suggest  that  the  Government 
is  detennined  to  mete  out  to  the  crimi- 
nal shipper  or  traffic  man  the  same  vulgar 
punishment  which  becomes  the  portion 
of  the  convicted  forger  or  embezzler. 
Public  sentiment  demands  this  and 
makes  it  possible.  Publicity,  uniform 
accounts,  inspection  and  supervision  by 
State  and  inter-State  Commissioners, 
each  aiding  the  other  and  working  in 
harmony  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
great  end,  all  make  convictions  practica- 
ble. Justification  for  these  drastic  reme- 
dies and  punishments  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  private  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  railways  is  at  stake;   that 
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discriminations  are  inconsistent  with  fair 
service ;  and  that  fair  service  is  vitally 
requisite  to  the  principle  which  the  com- 
mission  is  pledged  to  preserve. 

I  have  said  that  fair  service  does  not 
mean  perfect  service.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  will  always  be  men,  both  within 
and  without  the  railway  world,  who  are 
ready  to  commit  crime.  Our  answer  to 
this  criticism  of  the  policy  of  regulation 
is  that  we  are  going  to  make  it  hard  to 
commit  the  crime  of  discrimination,  hard 
for  the  criminal,  whether  shipper  or 
traffic  man,  to  escape  conviction,  and 
harder  yet  for  him  when  he  has  been 
convicted.  It  is  also  equally  true  that 
under  the  regime  of  private  ownership 
and  operation  human  frailty  and  eco- 
nomic forces  are  such  that  it  is  impossible 
to  eradicate  discriminations  completely. 
Our  answer  is  that  a  good  deal  of  it  has 
been  stopped  already  and  a  good  deal 
more  of  it  can  be  stopped  in  the  future ; 
and  that,  moreover,  when  we  secure  the 
law  which  I  believe  is  surely  coming, 
permitting  traffic  agreements,  sometimes 
called  "  pools,"  subject  to  the  supervis- 
ion and  approval  of  the  railway  com- 
missioners, the  pressure  which  now  bears 
so  heavily  upon  the  traffic  official  to 
make  unlawful  concessions  will  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  Many  cases  of 
breach  of  the  law  there  will  be,  and 
many  will  escape  detection ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  traffic  men  appreciate  in  full  the 
duty  which  now  rests  upon  them  of  aid- 
ing us  in  the  discovery  and  abolition  of 
discriminations,  we  are  going  to  bring 
to  light  many  instances  of  the  crime,  and 
bring  to  book  many  of  the  perpetrators. 


Traffic  men  usually  know  almost  imme- 
diately when  another  road  has  granted 
an  unlawful  concession  to  an  important 
shipper  whose  business  is  competitive. 
They  have  told  me  so.  It  is  their  busi- 
ness to  watch  for  these  things,  and,  from 
a  railway  point  of  view,  they  are  suc- 
cessful. A  leliable  safeguard  of  the 
principle  of  private  ownership  and  oper- 
ation will  have  been  provided  when 
traffic  men,  as  a  whole,  keen,  adroit,  and 
sensitive  to  every  change  in  the  indus- 
trial world,  turn  to  with  their  magnificent 
forces  and  abilities,  and  work  with  the 
Railway  Commissioners  instead  of  against 
them. 

There  is  no  necessary  conflict  be- 
tween their  purposes  and  ours,  and 
each  of  us  will  be  held  responsible  if 
discriminations  are  not  within  reason- 
able Hmitations  abolished ;  if  fair  service 
is  not  acorded  to  the  public;  if  the 
principle  of  private  ownership  is  not 
preserved. 

I  have  here  attempted  a  very  general 
exposition  of  some  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  railway  problem  as  it  appears 
from  a  commissioner's  point  of  view. 
Many  intricate  and  vital  questions  I 
have  not  even  suggested.  Of  those  I 
have  touched  upon  I  have  given  only  a 
hint  of  what  they  are  and  how  they  ap- 
pear to  a  commissioner  about  to  take  up 
his  end  of  the  great  work  to  which  he 
with  others  has  been  set.  Surely  it  will 
be  a  congratulatory  thing  if  citizens  of 
this  Republic  are  able  to  master  this 
task,  and  solve  this  problem.  It  is  no 
mean  undertaking,  and  I,  for  one,  ap- 
proach it  with  humility. 


THE    CITY  IN  SUMMER 

BY  MAUD   SCOFIELD  BEESON 

Heat,  heat,  heat  1 — 
Npt  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  not  a  breath  from  the  river, 
Bring  help  to  the  gasping,  blazing  street — 
To  dumb  creature  and  man  with  pulses  a-quiver 

To  the  pulse  of  the  pitiless  heat. 

My  child  1  my  child  !  my  child  1 
Cry  wrung  from  the  heart  of  many  a  mother 
As  she  hearkens,  powerless,  desperate,  wild. 
To  the  sad,  faint  sound  no  streets'  roar  can  smother- 
To  the  wail  of  a  sick  little  child. 


THE  SECOND  HAGUE  CONFERENCE 


BT  A  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT 
II. 

This  second  letter  from  The  Outlook's  staff  correspondent  at  the  Hague  Conference, 
Mr.  Elbert  F.  Baldwin,  will  be  followed  by  articles  dealing  with  the  personality  of  the 
most  influential  delegates  now  at  the  Hague  and  later  on  by  personal  impressions  of  the 
important  discussions  and  actions  of  the  Conference. — The  Editors. 


TO  understand  what  the  delegates 
to  the  Hague  Conference  are 
trying  to  reform  in  international 
law  one  must  understand  what  others 
have  formed  and  re-formed. 

Hugo  de  Groot — ^perhaps  better  known 
as  Grotius — who  died  in  1645,  is  univer- 
sally considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
science  of  international  law.  But  before 
his  time  not  a  few  men  had  written  on 
special  parts  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
Hugo  de  Groot  was  the  founder,  because 
he  co-ordinated  these  various  parts  and 
welded  them  into  one  complete,  com- 
prehensive system— an  independent 
branch  of  the  science  of  law.  What  we 
know  as  international  law  dates  from  the 
publication  of  Grotius's  great  work, 
"  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,"  the  rights  of 
war  and  peace.  As  has  been  well  said, 
should  he  write  his  work  to-day,  he 
would  term  it  the  rights  of  peace  and 
war,  for,  thanks  to  the  Hague  Confer- 
ences, peace  bids  fair  to  become  the 
normal  state  of  nations.  In  Hugo  de 
Groot*s  time,  however,  the  European 
nations  were  struggling  under  the  burden 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

But  the  greatness  of  Grotius  was  not 
because  of  his  erudite  comprehensive- 
ness and  his  summary  of  it.  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott,  the  learned  solicitor  of  our 
Department  of  State,  the  scientific  dele- 
gate in  the  American  representation  at 
this  conference,  called  my  attention  to 
an  equally  important  fact,  namely,  that 
the  great  Dutchman  gave  definite  form 
to  the  belief  of  the  enlightened  that  the 
rigors  and  excesses  of  war  might  be 
regulated  by  reason  and  controlled  in 
the  interest  of  humanity.  For,  as  Dr. 
Scott  says,  Grotius,  in  appealing  to  the 
authority  of  philosopher  and  poet,  lawyer 
and  statesman,  profoundly  impressed  his 
contemporaries  and  has  completely  cap- 
tivated posterity.     Hence  it  is  no  exag- 


geration to  maintain  that  the  more  civil- 
ized conditions  of  our  time,  as  regards 
international  relations,  are  in  great  meas- 
ure due  to  the  work  of  Hugo  de  Groot. 

The  other  day  1  went  over  to  Delft, 
where  Grotius  was  born  and  is  buried. 
No  Dutch  town  has  a  more  popular 
connection  with  history  and  art.  Three 
centuries  ago  Delft  did  the  art  of  faience 
a  good  turn  in  its  clever  imitations  of 
Chinese  porcelain.  You  are  not  allowed 
to  visit  the  factory  nowadays — a  pity, 
for  one  always  takes  more  interest  in 
something  one  has  seen  made.  No  ob- 
jection, however,  was  made  to  ourvisiting 
the  salesrooms  and  buying  a  bit  of  Delft 
in  Delft. 

But  the  town's  chief  claim  to  distinc- 
tion lies  in  its  connection  with  William 
the  Silent  and  Hugo  de  Groot.  One 
seeks  immediately  that  Prinsenhof  where 
William  was  murdered,  and  sees  on  the 
stairway  wall  the  traces  of  the  balls  shot 
by  the  assassin,  and,  alongside,  William's 
handsome  dining-room,  well  restored, 
with  its  souvenirs  of  him  and  its  outlook 
upon  an  enclosure  reminding  you  of  an 
Oxford  "  quad."  It  clinches  history,  and 
especially  that  date.  1584,  to  see  the 
place  where  the  founder  of  Dutch  inde- 
pendence met  his  doom. 

Then  we  wended  our  way  to  the 
Nieuwe  Kerk — new  indeed  1  It  was 
fairly  new  when  Columbus  discovered 
America.  Its  fine  Gothic  lines  and  tall 
tower  form  one  of  Delft's  striking  fea- 
tures. Under  a  Roman  Catholic  rigime 
its  interior  was  full  of  color.  Under  a 
Protestant  change  we  now  see  but  a 
staring  mass  of  whitewash.  Perhaps  the 
Dutch  iconoclasts  thought  it  an  argu- 
ment for  Protestantism  I  But  that  is  not 
the  worst.  In  place  of  the  high  altar — 
forever  hallowed  ground  to  all  Roman 
Catholics — rises  William  the  Silent's 
grotesque  tomb.     Indeed,  to  commemo- 
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rate  two  masters  of  men — William  the 
Silent  and  Hugo  de  Groot — their  con- 
temporaries erected  no  appropriate 
memorials,  instead  monuments  both  un- 
simple  and  unlovely.  The  only  feature 
of  human  appeal  about  either  of  them  is 
the  dog  lying  at  the  feet  of  William's 
recumbent  figure:  after  his  master's 
death  the  dog  would  not  touch  food  or 
drink  and  died  of  starvation.  Nearby 
nearly  forty  members  of  the  House 
of  Orange  lie  buried.  In  monuments, 
they  fare  little  better.  The  country 
which  could  produce  Rembrandt  and 
Frans  Hals,  the  city  out  of  which  came 
Mierevelt  and  Vermeer,  seem  strangely 
apathetic  in  providing  what  should  be 
their  Westminster  Abbey. 

Eight  years  ago,  during  the  first  Con- 
ference, the  American  delegation  visited 
the  grave  of  the  Father  of  International 
Law  and  laid  a  silver  wreath  there,  an 
appropriate  and  dignified  deed  acclaimed 
throughout  the  world,  but  especially  here 
in  Holland.  One  side  of  the  wreath  is 
composed  of  oak  leaves,  symbolical  of 
civic  virtue,  and  the  other  of  laurel,  sym- 
bolical of  victory.  So  far  so  good.  But 
must  even  an  American  gift  look  tawdry 
and  unsimple  ?  At  the  base  of  the  wreath 
are  a  ribbon  and  bow  of  silver  gilt, 
attached  to  which  are  shields  bearing  in 
enamel  our  arms  and  those  of  Holland. 
On  the  ribbon  is  an  inscription  in  Eng- 
lish. The  tribute  itself  was  sincere,  and 
was  not  only  American,  but  universal  in  its 
sincerity.  Well  did  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White, 
of  our  delegation,  say  at  the  ceremony 
that,  of  all  the  books  which  did  not  boast 
divine  inspiration,  that  of  Hugo  de  Groot 
has  been  the  greatest  boon  to  humanity. 

A  colossal  bronze  figure  of  Grotius 
adorns  the  square  between  the  church 
and  the  Stadhuis,  the  city  hall.  But  his 
simplest  and  most  appealing  memorial 
is  the  portrait  by  his  contemporary, 
Mierevelt,  in  the  Stadhuis.  From  the 
wood  on  which  it  is  painted  there  looks 
at  you  the  face  of  a  master  drawn  by  a 
master. 

Between  the  deaths  of  William  the 
Silent  and  Hugo  de  Groot,  there  died 
one  who  should  be  remembered  in  every 
effort  to  consolidate  the  nations,  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  Three  centuries  ago, 
through    his  great  minister,  Sully,   he 


proposed  a  scheme  for  consolidating 
Europe  in  order  to  abolish  war.  But 
as  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  a  Scot's  keenness, 
observes,  the  scheme's  fundamental  idea 
was  armed  force  and  involved  the  over- 
throw of  the  Hapsburgs ;  hence  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  exactly  in  line  with 
peaceful  arbitration.  That  system  origi- 
nated rather  ^dth  another  Frenchman, 
Emeric  Cruce,  a  contemporary  of 
Henry  IV.  Cruce  presented  what  was 
probably  the  first  proposal  to  attract 
much  attention  of  substituting  inter- 
national arbitration  for  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  Dutch  maintained 
their  supremacy  as  lawyers.  As  sharing 
their  influence.  Judge  Rose,  one  of  the 
three  ambassadors  in  our  American  del- 
egation, called  my  attention  to  the  faict 
that  Scotland,  which  has  since  produced 
peculiarly  keen  legal  minds,  got  its  civil 
law  straight  from  Holland,  not  by  way  of 
England,  still  less  by  way  of  France, 
though  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  nat- 
ural, considering  the  political  affiliatioas 
which  had  existed  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Instead,  as  if  to  balance  the  visits 
of  the  Dutch  fishermen  to  the  Scottish 
seas — still  continued  to^y — Scotch 
students  came  for  their  civil  law  to  the 
Dutch  universities. 

After  Grotius,  the  next  great  figure  in 
the  history  of  international  law  was 
another  Dutchman,  Cornelius  van  Byn- 
kershoek,  whose  three  books  "  De  dom- 
inio  maris,"  "  De  foro  legatorum,"  and 
"Questionum  juris  publici,"  are  re- 
garded as  having  authority  hardly  less 
than  those  of  Hugo  the  Great  A  quar- 
ter century  later  appeared  the  works  of 
Wolff  and  Vattel.  Meanwhile  Kant  and 
William  Penn,  Bentham  and  Rousseau 
were  appealing  alike  to  the  sentiment 
and  sense  of  nations.  Then  came  the 
decisions  on  international  law  of  Lord 
Stowell  in  England,  who  occupied  there 
something  of  the  position  in  America  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall — "  our  great  con- 
structive statesman,"  as  Judge  Rose 
justly  calls  him.  The  decisions  of  Judges 
Marshall  and  Story  are  of  course  worthy 
to  be  classed  in  a  category  the  influence 
of  which  may  be  noted  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1856,  which  abolished  privateer- 
ing; in  the  Arbitration  at  Geneva  in  1871 
between  England  and  America,  settling 
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the  Alabama  case ;  in  the  Brussels  Declar- 
ation of  1874,  abolishing  the  right  to 
plunder  a  captured  city;  in  the  Chili- 
Argentine  Boundary  Arbitration  of  1894, 
followed  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  on  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains at  the  frontier,  fourteen  thousand 


feet  high ;  in  the  other  arbitrations  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  finally  in  the 
Hague  Conference  of  1899,  the  first  ever 
called  to  discuss  the  means  of  establish- 
ing peace  without  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular war.  E.  F.  B. 

The  Hague,  June  25, 1907. 


A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

In  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  is  a  remarkable  club  known  as  the  Litchfield  County 
University  Club.  All  its  members  are  college  graduates,  and,  with  the  exception  of  possi- 
bly two  or  three  honorary  members,  all  are  residents  of  Litchfield  County,  and  it  contains 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  members.  Evidently  the  much-talked-of  decadence  of  New 
England  has  not  extended  to  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut.  Every  spring  this  Club  is 
entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Stoeckel  at  their  countr^  home  in  Norfolk,  Connecticut. 
On  Friday,  June  14,  1907,  the  committee  previously  appointed  reported  a  plan  for  a  memo- 
rial tablet  to  be  put  up  in  the  town  of  Litchfield  to  mark  the  birthplace  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  At  this  Club  meeting  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Lyman  Abbott,  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  successor  in  Plymouth  pulpit;  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Stowe,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Scoville,  the  grandson  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  What  follows  is  substantially  the  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Abbott 
on  this  occasion. — The  Editors. 


IT  is  doubtful  whether  any  century 
since  the  Protestant  Reformation 
has  witnessed  more  radical  changes 
in  the  fundamental  conceptions  concern- 
ing religion  than  those  which  took  place 
in  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  Puritan 
churches  in  the  New  England  and  Mid- 
dle States  of  America.  No  one  family 
exerted  a  more  powerful  influence  in 
bringing  about  these  changes  than  was 
exerted  by  the  Beecher  family.  To 
indicate  what  these  changes  have  been, 
and  what  has  grown  and  is  growing  out 
of  them,  is  my  object  in  this  address. 

In  1824  Charles  G.  Finney,  a  young 
lawyer,  child  of  New  England,  born  in 
Litchfield  County,  and  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  great  spiritual  enthusiasm 
abandoning  the  law  for  the  ministry,  was 
licensed  to  preach  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  had  pursued  his  theological 
studies  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman  to 
whose  tutelage  he  had  been  assigned  by 
the  Presbytery.  He  subsequently  gave 
an  account  of  the  theological  teaching 
which  he  had  received  from  this  repre- 
sentative divine.  His  personal  report, 
which  I  slightly  condense,  gives  a  fafrer 
portraiture  of  the  orthodox  theology  of 
that  time    than    any   which    I    could 


construct  and  compact  into  equally  nar- 
row limits : 

First,  he  [Dr.  Gale]  maintained  that  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  first  transgression  is  literally 
imputed  to  all  his  posterity ;  so  that  they  arc 
justly  sentenced  and  exposed  to  eternal  dam- 
nation for  Adam's  sin.  Secondly,  that  we 
received  from  Adam  a  nature  wholly  sinful 
...  so  that  we  are  totally  unable  to  perform 
any  act  acceptable  to  God,  and  are  necessi- 
tated by  a  sinful  nature  to  transgress  his  law 
in  every  action  of  our  lives.  For  this  sinful 
nature  all  mankind  are  deserving  of  eternal 
damnation.  Thirdly,  we  are  all  justly  sen- 
tenced to  eternal  damnation  tor  our  own  un- 
avoidable transgression  of  the  law.  Thus 
we  find  ourselves  justly  subject  to  a  triple 
eternal  damnation.  Consequently  in  his 
preaching  he  never  seemed  to  expect,  nor 
even  to  aim  at  converting  anybody,  by  any 
sermon  that  I  have  heard  him  preach.  And 
yet  he  was-  an  able  preacher,  as  preaching 
was  then  estimated.  The  fact  is,  their  doe- 
mas  were  a  perfect  strait-jacket  to  him.  If 
he  preached  repentance,  he  must  be  sure 
before  he  sat  down  to  leave  the  impression 
in  his  people  that  the^  could  not  repent.  If 
he  called  them  to  believe,  he  must  be  sure  to 
impress  them  that,  until  their  natures  were 
chang^ed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  faith  was  im- 
possible to  them. 

This  theology  of  Dr.  Gale  was  not 
unique ;  it  was  inherited  from  John 
Calvin  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  John 
Calvin  taught  that  man  was  created  a 
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free  moral  agent,  but  lost  his  freedom  in 
the  fall.  Jonathan  Edwards  re-enforced 
the  doctrine  of  John  Calvin  by  philo- 
sophical arguments  which  may  be  put 
concisely  thus :  The  will  is  controlled  by 
the  strongest  motive,  otherwise  it  will  be 
controlled  by  another  motive  stronger 
than  the  strongest,  which  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  This  doctrine  is  found 
embedded  in  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  which  is  still  the  standard 
of  Presbyterianism,  and  in  the  Savoy 
Confession,  which  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  a  standard 
of  Congregationalism.  These  Confes- 
sions declare  that  by  the  fall  man 
lost  the  image  of  God  and  became  with 
all  his  posterity  dead  in  sin  ;  that  "  the 
will  of  man  is  made  perfectly  and  im- 
mutably free  to  good  alone  in  the  state  of 
glory  only;"  that  "by  the  decree  of 
God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory, 
some  men  and  angels  are  predestined 
to  everlasting  life,  and  others  fore- 
ordained to  everlasting  death;"  and 
"  that  their  number  is  so  certain  and 
definite  that  it  cannot  be  either  in- 
creased or  diminished." 

Professor  James  declares  that  the  test 
of  philosophy  is,  how  does  it  work ; 
Jesus  Christ  declared  that  spiritual 
teaching  was  to  be  known  by  its  fruits. 
The  works  of  this  philosophy,  the  fruits 
of  this  teaching,  were  not  such  as  to 
commend  it.  I  doubt  whether  religion 
was  ever  at  a  lower  ebb  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  than  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
teaching  that  man  could  do  nothing  had 
borne  its  natural  fruit  in  indifferentism. 
Dueling  was  common,  and  the  church 
had  uttered  no  protest  against  dueling. 
Intemperance  was  universal,  and  there 
was  no  temperance  society.  Slavery 
spread  its  dark  pall  over  half  the  con- 
tinent, and  there  was  no  anti-slavery 
movement  worthy  of  the  name.  Crime 
was  punished,  but  there  was  no  organized 
effort  either  to  prevent  or  to  cure  it. 
The  prisons,  even  in  this  favored  State 
of  Connecticut,  were  hardly  superior  to 
those  which  existed  in  Rome  in  the  first 
century.  John  Bach  McMaster  describes 
one  of  these  prisons  in  an  old  worked- 
out  copper  mine,  composed  of  caves 
reeking  with  filth,  abounding  with  vermin, 


and  deadly  with  miasmatic  damp.  But 
there  was  no  prison  reform  association. 
Westward  the  star  of  empire  was  taking 
its  way,  but  there  was  no  home  mission- 
ary society  to  plant  the  church  or  the 
school-house  in  the  border  settlements. 
The  pagan  world  dwelt  in  a  great  dark- 
ness, and  there  was  no  foreign  missionary 
society  to  send  thither  the  Gospel 
The  opposition  to  religious  revivals  was 
so  great  as  to  lead  the  Consociation  of 
Connecticut  in  1741  to  declare  against 
the  use  of  evangelists  for  the  promotion 
of  revivals,  and  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  to  enact  laws  against  their  activity. 
Nor  were  these  laws  a  dead  letter. 
Samuel  Finlay,  afterwards  President  of 
Princeton.  College,  was  dealt  with  as  a 
vagrant  and  sent  from  one  constable  to 
another  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  colony. 
The  reaction  which  this  religion  of  fatal- 
ism produced  was  not  unnatural,  but  it 
was  not  intelligent.  Thomas  Paine  was 
its  most  popular  exponent,  and  his  super- 
ficial arguments  against  Christianity  had 
a  vogue  in  intellectual  circles  which  it  is 
difficult  for  us  now  to  comprehend.  In 
Yale  University  at  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  there  were  two  Thomas 
Paine  Societies  and  only  four  or  five  pro- 
fessed members  of  the  Christian  Church. 
There  was  also,  it  is  true,  a  "moral 
society  "  at  Yale  College,  but  it  was  ap- 
parently organized  only  to  debate  relig- 
ious and  ethical  questions,  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  it  was  a  secret  society  and 
any  disclosure  of  its  proceedings  was 
punishable  by  expulsion.  When  men  are 
told  that  they  are  dead  in  sin  and  cannot 
do  works  of  righteousness  if  they  try, 
they  are  not  stimulated  to  try.  The 
effects  of  this  theology  of  fatalism  were 
seen  not  only  in  ethical  and  spiritual  in- 
differentism and  in  angry  jeering  but 
not  intelligent  opposition.  Mrs.  Stowe, 
in  "  The  Minister's  Wooing,"  has  graph- 
ically portrayed  the  experience  which 
such  a  ministry  produced  in  timid,  con- 
scientious, and  devout  souls.  "  Every- 
thing to  her  [Mrs.  Marvyn]  seemed 
shrouded  in  gloom  and  mystery;  and 
that  darkness  she  received  as  a  token  of 
unregeneracy,  as  a  sign  that  she  was  one 
of  those  who  are  destined,  by  a  m5rste- 
rious  decree,  never  to  receive  the  light  of 
the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ.     Hence, 
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while  her  husband  was  a  deacon  of  the 
church,  she,  for  years,  had  sat  in  her 
pew  while  the  sacramental  elements  were 
distributed,  a  mournful  spectator.  Punc- 
tilious in  every  duty,  exact,  reverential, 
she  still  regarded  herself  as  a  child  of 
wrath,  an  enemy  to  God,  and  an  heir  to 
perdition  ;  nor  could  she  see  any  hope  of 
remedy,  except  in  this  sovereign,  mys- 
terious decree  of  an  Infinite,  Unknown 
Power,  a  mercy  for  which  she  waited 
with  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred." 

In  1 798  Lyman  Beecher  became  pastoF 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  whence  twelve 
years  later  he  removed  to  Litchfield, 
Connecticut.  From  the  outset  of  his  min- 
istry he  became  the  apostle  of  a  different 
message.  He  affirmed  with  character- 
istic vehemence  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
the  moral  ability  of  man  to  do  his  duty, 
and  his  consequent  responsibility  for  all 
the  evils,  social  and  individual,  resulting 
from  a  neglect  of  that  duty.  That  a 
principle  which  now  all  Christian  teach- 
ers regaid  as  axiomatic  should  have 
been  regarded  a  hundred  years  ago  in 
this  community  as  a  dangerous  if  not  a 
deadly  heresy  is  to  us  well-nigh  incom- 
prehensible. That  it  should  require 
courage  to  affirm  so  simple  a  doctrine  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  understand.  How 
in  that  time  it  was  regarded  is  indicated 
by  a  letter  written  by  one  of  Lyman 
Beecher's  contemporaries,  and,  I  believe, 
one  of  his  disciples,  in  1816:  "The 
doctrines  of  free  agency  and  sinners* 
immediate  duty  to  repent  do  wonders 
among  my  people.  I  preach  them  pub- 
licly and  privately.  I  have  no  fear. 
My  congregation,  the  first  Sabbath  I 
preached  after  I  got  home,  stared  as  if  I 
were  crazy.  *  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble 
Festus.' "  The  preaching  of  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  and  that  of  his  contemporary, 
Charles  G.  Finney,  ten  years  later, 
wrought  an  extraordinary  revolution  in 
the  theology  and  initiated  an  extraordi- 
nary revolution  in  the  life  of  the  Puritan 
churches,  both  Congregational  and  Pres- 
byterian. It  is  true  that  the  doctrine  of 
man's  free  will  and  moral  responsibility 
was  not  new,  but  it  was  new  in  the 
spiritual  consciousness  of  the  Puritan 
churches  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States.     No  truth  is  vital  to  any  man 


until  it  enters  into  his  consciousness,  and 
so  becomes  a  part  of  himself.  No  truth 
is- vital  to  any  church  until  it  enters  into 
the  consciousness  of  that  church  and 
finds  expression  in  its  own  ministry. 
The  service  which  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher 
rendered  to  the  Puritan  churches  of 
New  England  was  not  the  discovery  of 
a  new  truth  never  before  known  ;  it  was 
making  that  tnith  a  part  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  New  England  churches 
and  setting  them  to  work  in  accord  with 
it.  His  sermon  on  dueling,  following 
the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  1804, 
*  and  his  six  sermons  against  intemper- 
ance eight  or  ten  years  later  in  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  were  practical  applications 
of  his  theological  doctrine,  and  probably 
did  more  to  impress  that  doctrine  upon 
the  consciousness  of  the  children  of  the 
Puritans  than  the  philosophical  and 
Scriptural  arguments  leveled  against  the 
fatalistic  theology  of  a  previous  genera- 
tion. 

Great  preachers  are  not  always  powers 
in  their  own  family.  They  sometimes 
reserve  their  oratory  for  great  congre- 
gations, and  to  their  children  they 
are  public  artists  rather  than  spiritual 
prophets.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
Lyman  Beecher.  Nowhere  more  strik- 
ingly is  the  influence  of  his  character 
and  teaching  to  be  seen  than  in  the 
members  of  his  own  household.  Each 
one  of  them  became  in  some  sense  a 
leader,  for  upon  each  one  was  pressed 
home  the  duty  which  opportunity  and 
freedom  combine  to  lay  upon  every  indi- 
vidual soul.  Catherine  became  a  pioneer 
in  that  movement  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  which  has  revolutionized 
woman's  status  in  American  society; 
Harriet  gave  a  dramatic  portrayal  of 
slavery  which  brought  the  inhumanity 
of  man  home  to  a  before  indifferent, 
because  ignorant,  people ;  Edward,  going 
West,  was  a  leader  in  that  great  home 
missionary  movement  which  has  put  the 
church,  the  college,  and  the  school-house 
in  every  Western  town  and  made  the 
West,  in  religion  and  in  education,  the 
peer  of  New  England  ;  Charles  Beecher, 
though  not  a  great  musician,  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  that  movement  toward 
congregational  singing  which  has  made 
practicable  participation  in  public  wor- 
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ship  by  all  the  people ;  Thomas  founded 
in  Binghamton,  New  York,  one  of  the 
first  institutional  churches,  and  one  which 
in  its  equipment  is  even  now  rarely  sur- 
passed in  cities  of  the  second  and  third 
size ;  Henry  Ward  became  a  recognized 
leader  in  Uie  religious  life  of  America, 
and  maintained  unchallenged  that  leader- 
ship during  fifty  years  of  active,  aggress- 
ive, and,  in  lectures  and  addresses, 
quasi-itinerent  ministry.  That  leadership 
he  maintained  not  merely  by  defending 
and  applying  the  doctrine  of  liberty  of 
which  his  father  was  a  prophet,  but  by 
adding  to  that  doctrine  a  vital  and  funda- 
mental article  of  faith. 

The  theology  which  Henry  Ward 
inherited  from  his  father  may  be  epito- 
mized thus :  God  is  the  creator  of  the 
universe  ;  he  has  made  it  and  put  it 
under  the  operation  of  forces — secondary 
causes  they  were  called  by  theology, 
laws  and  forces  of  nature  they  were 
called  by  science,  which  are,  however, 
not  independent  of,  but  subject  to,  his 
intervention  and  control.  He  is  also 
the  supreme  moral  governor  of  mankind, 
and  he  has  revealed  his  nature  and  his 
will  in  a  book  which  Dr.  L3m[ian  Beecher 
entitled  a  "  Book  of  Laws."  These  laws 
are  religious  statutes  or  edicts  which  he 
will  inexorably  enforce  by  just  rewards 
and  punishments.  We  have  broken  these 
laws  and  are  justly  subject  to  punish- 
ment, but  his  Son  has  borne  the  punish- 
ment in  our  stead  and  so  has  satisfied 
the  demands  of  his  just  law  and  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  pardon  us  if  we 
repent  of  our  sins,  resolve  in  the  future 
to  obey  his  laws,  and  accept  as  though 
it  were  our  own  the  punishment  which 
has  been  borne  for  us  by  another.  We 
can  if  we  will  so  repent,  so  resolve,  and 
so  accept.  If  we  do  not,  the  condemna- 
tion of  our  obduracy  is  doubly  just 
Longfellow  has  represented  one  phase 
of  this  theology  dramatically,  by  portray- 
ing in  the  Golden  Legend  a  conversation 
in  heaven  between  the  Father,  Justice, 
Mercy,  and  the  Son. 

FROM    THE    MIRACLE    PLAY    IN    LONG- 
FELLOW'S GOLDEN  LEGEND 

MERCY  {at  the  feet  of  God) 

Have  pity,  Lord  I  be  not  afraid 

To  save  mankind  whom  thou  hast  made, 


Nor  let  die  souls  that  were  betrayed 
Perish  eternally. 

JUSTICE 

It  cannot  be,  it  must  not  be ! 
When  in  the  garden  placed  by  thee 
The  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
He  ate,  and  he  must  die. 

MERCY 

Have  pity.  Lord !  let  penitence 
Atone  for  disobedience. 
Nor  let  the  fruit  of  man's  offense 
Be  endless  misery ! 

JUSTICE 

What  penitence  proporlionatc 
Can  e'er  be  felt  for  sin  so  great  ? 
Of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  ate. 
And  damned  must  he  be  I 

GOD 

He  shall  be  saved,  if  that  within 
The  bounds  of  earth  one  free  from  sin 
Be  found,  who  for  his  kith  and  kin 
Will  suffer  martyrdom. 

THE  FOUR  VIRTUES 

Lord  I  we  have  searched  the  world  around, 
From  center  to  the  utmost  bound. 
But  no  such  mortal  can  be  found ; 
Despairing,  back  we  come. 

WISDOM 

No  mortal  but  a  God  made  man 
Can  ever  carry  out  this  plan, 
Achieving  what  none  other  can, 
Salvation  unto  all ! 

GOD 

Go,  then,  O  my  beloved  Son ! 
It  can  by  thee  alone  be  done ;    - 
By  thee  the  victory  shall  be  won 
O'er  Satan  and  the  Fall! 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  not  a  theologian.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not  depends  upon  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  theologian.  To  most 
minds  it  probably  suggests  a  scholar 
interested  in  intellectual  problems,  delv- 
ing among  books,  and  attempting  to 
form  a  theory  of  the  Infinite  and  man's 
relation  to  the  Infinite  which  will  be 
artistically  symmetrical,  and  so  intel- 
lectually satisfying.  But  the  great  theol- 
ogies of  the  world  which  have  really 
changed  men's  habits  of  thought  and  of 
life  have  never  been  so  framed  in  the 
study.  Not  thus  did  Paul  create  the 
Pauline  theology.  He  was  a  missionary 
filled  with  a  divine  enthusiasm  for  serv- 
ice. Believing  that  he  possessed  a  truth 
which  would  keep  men's  feet  from  falling 
and  save  their  eyes  from  tears,  he  gave 
himself  unceasingly  to  the  proclamation 
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of  this  truth.  His  interpretations  are 
frequently  verbally  incongruous  and  in- 
consistent. He  cared  nothing  for  the 
symmetry  of  a  system,  only  for  the  spir- 
itual welfare  of  men.  The  love  of  Christ, 
not  the  love  of  a  system,  constrained 
him.  The  system  has  to  be  educed  from 
revival  sermons  and  pastoral  letters,  but 
it  has  changed  the  thought  and  life  of 
the  world.  Luther  was  no  scholarly 
creator  of  a  system  of  philosophy.  He 
saw  the  world  of  men  in  bondage  to  a 
church  whose  power  over  its  subjects  he 
believed  to  be  due  to  false  ideas  of  God 
and  truth  and  duty.  He  set  himself  to 
emancipate  men  from  their  bondage  by 
sermon,  hymn,  and  commentary.  His 
system  of  theology  has  been  educed  by 
his  followers  from  his  missionary  utter- 
ances. But  it  has  revolutionized  religious 
thought  and  life  wherever  it  has  gone. 
John  Wesley  looked  upon  an  English 
people  unfed,  uninspired,  unshepherded. 
He  went  out  into  the  highways  and  the 
fields  to  carry  them  life.  His  object 
was  men,  not  philosophy.  Truth  was 
his  instrument,  life  was  his  end.  Wes- 
leyan  theology  is  not  to  be  found  "ready- 
made  in  the  writings  of  John  Wesley ; 
the  lover  of  philosophy  educes  it  from 
the  writings  of  one  whose  love  was  all 
for  his  fellow-creatures.  If  Paul  and 
Luther  and  Wesley  were  theologians, 
then  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  also  a 
theologian ;  but  his  theology,  like  theirs, 
was  bom,  not  in  the  study,  but  in  the 
field.  It  was  the  product,  not  of  books, 
but  of  vital  experience.  This  experience 
first  came  to  him  so  definitely,  so  ex- 
plicitly, and  with  such  sudden  revolution- 
ary power  that  he  was  afterwards  able  to 
describe  it,  as  he  often  did.  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  two  brief  extracts  from 
one  of  these  descriptions.  This  will 
indicate  the  genesis  of  Mr.  Beecher's 
contribution  to  the  religious  life  and 
thought  of  the  Puritan  churches : 

I  know  not  what  the  tablets  of  eternity 
have  written  down,  but  I  think  that  when  I 
stand  in  Zion  and  before  God,  the  brightest 
thing  I  shall  look  back  upon  will  be  that 
blessed  morning  of  May  when  it  pleased 
God  to  reveal  to  my  wondering  soul  the  idea 
that  it  was  his  nature  to  love  a  man  in  his 
sins  for  the  sake  of  helping  him  out  of  them ; 
that  he  did  not  do  it  out  of  compliment  to 
Christ,  or  to  a  law,  or  a  plan  of  salvation, 
but  from  the  fullness  of  his  great  heart ;  that 


he  was  a  Being  not  made  mad  by  sin  but 
sorry ;  that  he  was  not  furious  with  wrath 
toward  the  sinner,  but  pitied  him — in  short, 
that  he  felt  toward  me  as  my  mother  felt 
toward  me,  to  whose  eyes  my  wrong^loing 
brought  tears,  who  never  pressed  me  so  close 
to  her  as  when  I  had  done  wronSj  and  who 
would  fain  with  her  yearning  love  lift  me  out 
of  trouble.  .  .  .  Time  went  on,  and  next 
came  the  disclosure  of  a  Christ  ever  present 
with  me — a  Christ  that  was  never  far  from 
me,  but  was  alwavs  near  me,  as  a  companion 
and  friend,  to  uphold  and  sustain  me.  This 
was  the  last  anci  the  best  revelation  of  God's 
Spirit  to  my  soul.  It  is  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  culminating  work  of  God's  grace  in  a 
man. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
was  no  more  new  than  had  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  free  will  of  man.  Ortho- 
doxy had  fought  many  battles  with  Uni- 
tarianism  in  defense  of  the  dogma  of 
Christ's  divinity.  But  orthodoxy  had 
not  really  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  complete  and  entire  manifestation  of 
the  Father;  that  God  is  in  the  eternal 
administration  of  the  universe  what 
Jesus  Christ  was  in  his  earthly  life  ;  that 
there  is  no  justice  in  the  moral  governor 
of  the  universe  that  was  not  reflected  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  no  wrath  in  God  that  did 
not  find  expression  in  Jesus  Christ ;  no 
mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  that  was  not  a 
reflection  of  the  mercy  of  the  Father; 
that  it  is  as  easy  for  the  sinful  and  the 
suffering  to  come  to  the  Father  of  us  all 
for  help  and  for  pardon  as  it  was  for  the 
leper  whose  forehead  Christ  touched  and 
for  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  who 
bathed  his  feet  with  her  tears  and  wiped 
them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  There 
was  nothing  new  in  the  faith  of  Mr. 
Beecher  in  a  Christ  ever  present  as  the 
companion  and  friend  of  men.  The  res- 
urrection of  Jesus  Christ  had  been 
always  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
truth  of  historical  Christianity,  and  a 
faith  in  the  mystical  presence  of  the 
living  Christ  had  always  had  expression 
in  the  Christian  Church.  But  the  Puri- 
tan churches  had  walked  with  their  faces 
to  the  past;  they  had  so  concentrated 
their  attention  on  the  historical  Christ 
that  they  had  no  eyes  to  see  the  Christ 
who  was  with  them  and  would  be  in 
them.  Their  Christian  experience  had 
been  legal — obedience  to  law;  their 
Christian  faith  historical — faith  in  a 
Christ  of  long    ago.     The  belief  that 
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Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme,  ultimate 
and  comprehensive  and  complete  mani- 
festation of  the  invisible  Father,  and 
that  He  is  such  manifestation  not  merely 
in  the  earthly  life  of  the  man  Jesus  but 
in  the  spiritual  personality  which  has 
been  the  secret  of  all  the  world's  moral 
and  spiritual  progress  since  Bethlehem 
and  Calvary,  this  twofold  truth  wrought 
itself  on  that  May  morning  into  the  spir- 
itual experience  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
and  has  been  in  turn  wrought  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  Puritan  churches 
largely  through  his  ministry.  To  this 
message  he  gave  himself  with  that  single- 
ness of  purpose  which  always  character- 
izes a  great  soul  when  it  is  possessed  by 
a  great  inspirational  thought.  This  was 
his  theology.  Criticised  for  preaching 
in  Theodore  Parker's  church  and  ac- 
cused of  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
he  replied  : 

Could  Theodore  Parker  worship  my  God  1 
Christ  Jesus  is  his  name.  All  that  there  is 
of  God  to  me  is  bound  up  in  that  name.  A 
dim  and  shadowy  effluence  rises  from  Christ, 
and  that  I  am  taught  to  call  the  Father.  A 
yet  more  tenuous  and  invisible  film  of 
thought  arises,  and  that  is  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  neither  are  to  me  aught  tangible,  restful, 
accessible.  They  are  to  be  revealed  to  my 
knowledge  hereafter,  but  now  only  to  my 
faith.  But  Christ  stands  my  manifest  God. 
All  that  I  know  is  of  him,  and  in  him.  I  put 
my  soul  into  his  arms,  as,  when  I  was  born, 
my  father  put  me  into  my  mother's  arms.  I 
draw  all  my  life  from  him.  I  bear  him  in 
my  thoughts  hourly,  as  I  humbly  believe  that 
he  also  bears  me. 

No  less  was  this  the  secret  of  all  his 
moral  reform  work.  The  motive  of  that 
work  was  his  enthusiasm  for  Christ  and 
his  desire  to  reproduce  the  Christian 
spirit  in  the  homes  and  the  lives  of  men. 
"  My  earnest  desire  is,"  he  said,  **  that 
slavery  may  be  destroyed  by  the  mani- 
fest power  of  Christianity.  ...  I  would 
rather  let  it  linger  twenty-five  years  more, 
that  God  may  be  honored,  and  not  mam-, 
mon,  in  the  destruction  of  it."  Criticised 
for  this  declaration,  he  reaffirmed  it  in 
stronger  terms  :  "...  Our  highest  and 
strongest  reason  for  seeking  justice 
among  men  is  not  the  benefit  to  men 
themselves,  exceedingly  strong  as  that 
motive  is  and  ought  to  be  ...  it  is  a 
strong  personal,  enthusiastic  love  for 
Jesus  Christ.  I  regard  the  movement 
of  the  world  toward  justice  and  rectitude 


to  be  of  his  inspirations.  I  believe  my 
own  aspirations,  having  a  base  in  my 
natural  faculties,  to  be  influenced  and 
directed  by  Christ's  spirit.  .  .  .  That 
which  will  give  pleasure  to  Christ's  heart 
and  bring  to  my  consciousness  a  smile 
of  gladness  on  his  face  in  behalf  of  my 
endeavor,  is  incalculably  more  to  me 
than  any  other  motive.  I  would  work 
for  the  slave  for  his  own  sake,  but  I  am 
sure  that  I  would  work  ten  times  as 
earnestly  for  the  slave  for  Christ's  sake." 

Inspired  by  this  faith,  accepting  liter- 
ally the  words  of  the  Master,  "  I  have 
yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now;  howbeit,  when  he, 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth."  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  ready  to  welcome  every  new 
disclosure,  whencesoever  it  might  come. 
While  many  Christians  were  afraid  of 
the  New  Criticism  lest  it  should  destroy 
the  Bible,  he  accepted  it  with  gladness 
and  employed  it  in  a  series  of  interpre- 
tative lectures  on  the  Old  Testament  to 
his  church.  While  some  Christians  were 
fighting  evolution  as  a  subtle  foe  of 
Christianity,  and  others  were  afraid  lest 
it  should  destroy  the  faith  because  it 
denied  the  Fall,  he  was  eager  to  listen 
to  its  message,  and  interpreted  that 
message  in  a  lecture  repeated  scores,  if 
not  hundreds,  of  times  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  a  series  of  sermons  de- 
livered to  his  own  congregation.  To 
this  work  two  years  before  his  death  he 
formally  declared  that  he  dedicated  the 
last  years  of  his  life. 

The  theology  of  the  Beechers,  father 
and  sons,  is  not  the  final  theology  for 
New  England ;  there  is  no  final  theol- 
ogy. They  have  not  uttered  the  last 
word ;  there  is  no  last  word.  Humanity 
marches  along  a  winding  road.  The 
leader  of  one  generation  sees  a  liti 
further  than  his  fellows  and  leads  them 
on.  His  successor  refuses  to  halt  where 
his  predecessor  fell ;  imbibing  his  spirit, 
he  also  marches  on.  Each  generation 
inherits  a  faith  from  the  generation  which 
precedes  it,  and  gives  it  in  turn,  with  its 
added  acquisition  of  faith  and  knowl- 
edge, to  the  generation  which  it  succeeds. 
We  honor  the  Beecher  family  because 
the  father  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  sons  and  daughters  in 
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the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
did  so  much  to  equip  this  Nation  for 
the  life  which  lies  before  it  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  That  the  Church  to-day 
is  a  working  church,  that  it  is  a  home 
missionary  church  and  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary church,  that  it  has  given  birth 
to  a  temperance  movement  and  strength 
to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  that  it  is 
attempting  with  more  or  less  efficiency 
to  deal  with  the  labor  problem,  the  race 
problem,  the  immigration  problem,  the 
educational  problem,  that  it  is  laying 
upon  the  people  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility and  holding  them  accountable 
for  the  faults,  the  follies,  the  vices,  and 
the  crimes  of  the  times,  is  due  to  those 
prophets  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  not  the  least  of  whom 
was  Lyman  Beecher,  who  taught  the 
freedom  of  the  will  and  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual.  That  the 
religion  of  the  Puritan  churches  of  to-day 
is  so  largely  a  religion  of  faith,  hope, 
and  love — faith  in  a  Christ  who  inter- 
prets a  God  of  love,  hope  in  a  Christ  who 
brings  to  humanity  the  inspirations  of  a 
divine  love,  and  love  for  humanity  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love  for  the  Christ  of 
God — is  due  largely  to  the  second  gen- 
eration of  Beechers,  and  chief  of  all  to 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  It  is  for  those 
of  the  present  and  oncoming  generation 
to  take  these  two  faiths  wrought  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  Puritan  churches — 
faith  in  the  liberty  and  responsibility  of 
man,  faith  in  the  love  and  helpfulness 
of  God — and  with  them  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  and  the  future. 
Popular  opinion,  gradually  imbibing  the 
teaching  of  modem  philosophy,  no 
longer  conceives  of  a  Great  First  Cause 
who  has  created  and  set  in  motion  sec- 
ondary causes,  while  he  sits  apart  from 
the  world,  ruling  it  as  an  engineer  rules 
his  engine ;  it  is  coming  to  conceive  of 
one  great  underlying  Cause,  an  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Energy  from  whom  all  things 
proceed,  a  Power  not  ourselves  which 
makes  for  righteousness,  a  spirit  in 
humanity  which  it  calls  the  Spirit  of 
Humanity.  It  is  for  us  to  save  the 
Church  from  the  paralysis  which  has 
always  accompanied  pantheism  by  lay- 
ing emphasis  on  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
personification    in    human    history    of 


this  Infinite  One  who  transcends  all 
our  definitions  of  personality.  Pop- 
ular opinion  imbibing  the  teaching  of 
science  has  largely  come  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  all  phenomena  are  inter- 
preted in  the  terms  of  growth,  that  each 
event  grows  by  natural  processes  out  of 
the  event  preceding,  and  that  this  is  as 
true  of  the  moral  development  of  the 
race  and  the  moral  development  of  the 
individual — that  is,  in  sociology  and 
anthropology — as  it  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  animal  or  the  plant,  that  is, 
in  biology  and  botany.  It  is  for  us  to 
lay  hold  of  this  grander  conception  of 
God's  method  of  doing  things,  and  show 
how  the  spirit  of  the  living  Christ  is  the 
power  in  all  moral  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment, personal  and  social ;  that,  in  other 
words,  evolution  and  redemption  are 
different  ways  of  spelling  the  same  word. 
Popular  opinion,  gradually  imbibing  its 
ideas  from  literary  scholars,  is  learning 
that  the  Bible  is  a  collection  of  Hebrew 
law,  history,  and  literature ;  that  it  is  to 
be  studied  and  interpreted  as  other  col- 
lections of  literature  ;  that  it  grew  up  as 
other  collections  of  literature  have  grown 
up ;  that  an  infallible  book  is  an  impos- 
sible conception ;  that  the  revelation  of 
God  afforded  by  the  Bible  is  the  reveal- 
ing and  unveiling  of  God  in  the  personal 
experience  of  the  men  who  wrote  the 
Bible,  and  that  its  authority  rests  upon 
this,  that  their  experiences  evoke  kindred 
experiences  in  our  own  hearts,  and  to 
their  disclosures  of  the  life  of  God  in  the 
souls  of  men  our  souls  give  a  long  and 
loud  amen.  Political  philosophy  is  teach- 
ing us  that  law  is  not  an  edict  issued  by 
a  sovereign  and  deriving  its  sanction 
from  the  power  of  that  sovereign  to 
enforce  it  by  penalty ;  nor  is  it  a  com- 
mon agreement  interpreted  by  a  popular 
vote  and  resting  for  its  authority  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  it  is  teaching 
us,  what  science  has  long  taught  us,  that 
law  is  the  nature  of  anything  concerning 
which  it  is  predicated  :  that  as  the  laws 
of  nature  are  inherent  in  the  physical 
universe,  as  the  laws  of  health  are  in- 
herent in  the  bodily  organism,  so  the 
laws  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature 
of  man  are  inherent  in  his  nature,  and 
the  laws  of  society  are  inherent  in  the 
social  order,   and   that    liberty  is   not 
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disr^^ard  of  law,  but  self-enforcement 
of  self-accepted  and  so  self-enacted  law. 
It  is  for  us  to  grasp  this  laiger  concep- 
tion of  law,  immeasurably  grander  than 
that  entertained  by  the  framers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  over- 
come the  spirit  of  lawlessness  by  pro- 
moting the  spirit  of  reverence  for  God 
and  loyalty  to  his  beneficent  rule.  How 
far  the  Beechers,  father  and  sons,  would 
have  accepted  these  corollaries  to  their 
teaching  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  to 


me  to  be  certain  to  any  man  who  reads 
with  care  the  history  of  the  past  hundred 
years  that  their  teaching  led  toward  this 
faith  in  the  immanence  of  God,  his  per- 
sonification in  human  history  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  redemptive  course  of  all 
human  history,  the  purely  spiritual  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  and  die  sacredness 
of  law  and  of  liberty  under  law  because 
law  is  the  conscience  of  God  as  we  may 
find  it  interpreted  in  the  conscience  of 
his  children. 


MARY  AND  HER  CHARACTER 

BT  MART  BUELL   PTOOD 


SHE  did  not  have  appealing  blue 
eyes,  nor  a  broad,  candid  brow, 
nor  a  sweet,  spiritual  expression, 
nor  a  fine  conscientious  character,  nor 
anything  else  which  belongs  to  Mary. 

She  did  have  the  rich  dark  coloring 
and  the  passionate,  excitable  tempera- 
ment of  Southern  France,  and  she  had 
no  character  whatever. 

It  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  stork.  She 
was  intended  for  an  environment  where 
she  would  grow  up  into  a  beautiful,  be- 
witching marquise,  with  plenty  of  money 
and  unending  good  times,  and  where 
character  never  would  be  needed.  In- 
stead of  which  she  was  deposited  in  the 
family  of  a  poor  minister — a  professor 
in  a  small  college,  with  a  long  line  of 
Puritan  ancestors — and  in  a  bleak  New 
England  village,  where  you  might  as  well 
be  without  a  nose  as  without  a  character. 

As  a  child,  Mary  had  romped  and 
rampaged  without  any  special  limitations, 
her  breezy  conduct  being  passed  over  as 
natural  and  legitimate  in  "  ministers' 
children."  Also  as  a  young  girl  her 
spirit  had  met  with  no  undue  check,  the 
college  youth  being  seemingly  quite 
willing  to  supply  the  needed  atmosphere 
for  her  natural  development.  She  flirted 
successfully  with  them  through  three  or 
four  years,  and  never  gave  a  thought  to 
anything  of  a  serious  nature,  and  it  was 
not  until  she  was  approaching  her  nine- 
teenth birthday  that  the  first  indications 
of  the  Fates'  intentions  regarding  her 
began  to  crop  out. 

Then  Arnold  Aldis  loomed  upon  the 


horizon  of  her  life.  Arnold  had  a 
straight  nose,  an  obstinate  chin,  an 
erect,  tall  figure,  and  gray  eyes.  Mary 
looked  at  him — saw  that  he  was  good  to 
look  at — and  marked  him  for  her  own. 
Arnold  had  character  enough  for  ten. 
His  soul  yearned  for  the  straight  and 
narrow  path.  His  purpose  in  life  was 
of  Alpine  proportions.  To  him  Mary 
was  a  beautiful,  flashing  beaconlight, 
pointing  on  to  greater  heights.  What 
Mary  found  in  him — but  she  didn't  know 
this — was  the  magnetism  of  strong, 
whole-souled  manhood.  He  was  head 
and  shoulders  above  any  one  she  had 
ever  seen.  With  her  ardent  nature  and 
his  obstinate  chin,  it  was  not  long  before 
they  were  engaged. 

And  then  came  the  getting  acquainted. 
Arnold,  finding  Mary  all  his  own,  and 
the  necessity  of  winning  her  over,  began 
to  experiment  on  the  similarity  of  their 
tastes,  with  a  view  of  framing  up  a  mutual 
scheme  of  life  which  would  produce 
the  largest  philanthropic  returns  in  the 
future.  Of  course,  having  been  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  Missions — ^for- 
eign and  domestic— .Mary  would  find 
the  pursuit  of  Human itarianism  her  nat- 
ural element.  He  could  count  on  her  glee- 
ful co-operation  in  all  his  boys'  clubs  and 
trade  schools.  Mary,  upon  investiga- 
tion, was  conscious  of  very  few  things 
which  she  loathed  more  thoroughly  than 
missions  and  missionary  objects  of  all 
kinds  and  descriptions — no  exceptions 
whatever.  This  was  dampening,  but 
Arnold  felt  quite  sure  he  could  float  her 
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along  the  flood-tide  of  enthusiasm  at 
St.  Xantippe's,  into  the  seething  sea  of 
its  never-ending  activities,  with  all  their 
allurements  of  Girls'  Friendly  dances, 
sacred  vaudeville  shows,  and  Sunday 
night  musical  smokers. 

There  were  a  few  other  little  points 
where  as  yet  their  souls  were  two.  Mary 
did  not  like— could  not  l>e  made  to 
like — Dickens.  She  said  he  was  prosy 
and  prolix,  and  everybody  got  drunk  all 
the  time.  Arnold  grieved  over  her  lack 
of  humor,  but  he  grieved  still  more  over 
her  lack  of  penetration  betrayed  by  her 
utter  inability  to  assimilate  Ibsen.  In- 
deed, her  candid  confession  that  she 
considered  "  A  Doll's  House "  silly, 
carried  with  it  a  stab  of  discouragement 
from  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  rally. 

In  an  equally  unappreciative  vein  also 
were  her  comments  on  Peer  Gynt,  which 
she  had  seen  when  visiting  a  New  York 
aunt  the  winter  before ;  and  it  was  owing 
to  this  revelation  of  her  frivolity  that 
Arnold's  first,  hastily  smothered  doubt 
arose. 

Arnold,  while  a  soulful  soul  of  the 
first  water,  was  by  no  means  a  self-satis- 
fied one.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  prone 
to  conscientious  self-searchings,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  make  sure  he  was 
taking  the  right  course  in  matters  and 
things  generally.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
uncomfortable  probing  moods  that  he 
found  himself  so  terribly  jarred  by  the 
discovery  that  Mary  had  not  only  failed 
to  see  the  purpose  of  Ibsen's  great  life 
drama,  but  that  she  had  been  so  bored 
by  it  she  could  not  sit  out  the  evening. 
She  was  one  of  the  frankly  unabashed,  who 
wanted  to  know  what  it  was  all  about. 

Very  gently  Arnold,  in  the  midst  of 
his  grief,  tried  to  explain  to  Mary  the 
spirit  of  the  scenes,  and  it  was  while  she 
persisted  in  turning  an  unhearing  ear  to 
their  meaning  that  there  floated  through 
his  mind  that  first  hideous  doubt 
whether  Mary — ^brilliant,  beautiful  Mary 
— whom  he  loved  with  such  consuming 
ardor,  was  really  the  one  to  enter  upon 
a  LIFE  WORK.  Exactiy  what  this 
Life  Work  was,  beyond  spelling  it  with 
large  letters,  Arnold  had  not  yet  decided, 
but  he  very  much  feared  that  whatever 
it  was,  or  however  he  might  spell  it,  it 
would  not  appeal  to  Mary. 


Mary  meanwhile,  as  was  her  custom, 
was  not  troubling  herself  thinking  about 
anything.  It  had  hitherto  been  suffi- 
cient for  her  to  look  pretty  and  to  act 
as  she  felt — a  simple  sounding  process, 
but  one  which  some  will  tell  you  is 
frightfully  difficult  of  achievement.  Of 
the  future  she  never  thought  at  all,  ex- 
cept in  a  general  way  as  a  state  in  which 
she  would  continue  to  look  pretty  and 
to  do  as  she  liked. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  she  had 
no  character. 

One  evening  as  Arnold  and  Mary 
were  watching  the  full  moon  rise  over 
the  Green  Mountains,,  throwing  silver 
ripples  all  over  the  Connecticut,  winding 
through  the  broad  meadows  before  them, 
Arnold's  obtrusive  doubts  got  the  better 
of  him,  and  his  lips  could  not  this  time 
quite  close  over  them.  The  upshot  of 
their  portent  was.  Did  he  and  she  fully 
realize  what  they  were  entering  upon  ? 
Were  they  prepared  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  Higher  Life  ?  Did  they  regard 
Humanity  and  Philanthropy  as  their 
daily  guests  ?  Arnold's  eyes  gazed 
yearningly  betimes  at  the  moon — betimes 
at  Mary. 

Now,  Mary's  experience  had  led  her 
to  gather  that  there  were  other  topics 
more  suited  to  a  moonlight  night  in  mid- 
summer, especially  when  she  had  on 
that  filmy,  white,  frilly  dress.  And  Ar- 
nold, as  he  watched  the  growing  light 
bring  out  all  her  delicate,  dark  young 
beauty — her  soft  velvet  skin,  with  the 
delicious  red  showing  in  her  cheeks,  her 
big  brown  shining  eyes,  her  soft  dusky 
hair  piled  up  high  on  Uie  small,  proud 
head — began  to  feel  a  second  set  of 
doubts  rising  up  and  swallowing  down 
the  first  set — doubts  as  to  whether  Phi- 
lanthropy or  Humanitarianism  or  any- 
thing else  in  the  world  mattered  to  him 
so  long  as  he  could  have  this  beautiful 
picture  for  his  own — to  gaze  at  forever. 

However, the  first  misgivings  had  been 
given  words,  and  Mary's  pride  had  taken 
fire.  She  was  not  much  used  to  sugges- 
tions of  incompleteness  in  herself,  so 
her  reply  was  short  and  to  the  point. 

If  this  were  the  way  Arnold  felt  before 
marriage,  she  was  very  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  they  had  better  not  go  any 
farther  on  their  way  towards  that  goal. 
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And  then  and  there  she  broke  off  the 
engagement,  and  left  him  to  gaze  at  the 
Connecticut,  and  to  meditate  upon  the 
soul-satisfying  possibilities  of  Philan- 
thropy, in  the  moonlight. 

Arnold  was  not  the  man — you  recall 
his  chin — to  submit  tamely  to  such  high- 
handed treatment,  and  being  desper- 
ately in  love,  and  only  an  occasional 
victim  to  his  exacting  conscience,  he 
made  every  effort  to  induce  Mary  to 
change  her  mind. 

But  no,  indeed — she  was  altogether 
too  proud  and  too  independent  to  look 
again  at  any  one  who  had  for  a  moment 
had  his  doubts  \n  connection  with  her- 
self.    And  No  it  continued  to  be. 

Right  here  is  where  this  story  really 
commences,  for  here  it  is  that  the  strug- 
gle between  Mary  and  the  ladies  who 
spin  the  threads  of  our  destinies  started 
in.  A  character  had  to  be  provided  for 
Mary,  and  the  time  for  the  Fates  to  get 
busy  about  it  was  at  hand. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  she  irrevoc- 
ably driven  away  Arnold  and  sent  him 
back  to  New  York  with  a  broken  heart 
than  she  began  to  be  aware  of  strange 
and  hitherto  unknown  happenings. 
What  could  they  mean  ?  Appetite  and 
sleep  vanished,  and  the  furtive  longing 
to  get  away  and  cry  seemed  to  be  her 
strongest  desire.  Her  excellent  parents 
were  too  much  absorbed  in  their  several 
ministerial  and  social  obligations  to 
notice  the  change  in  Mary.  Besides, 
broken  engagements  had  been  a  regular 
feature  of  the  family  life  ever  since  Mary 
had  been  old  enough  to  play  with  the 
students. 

Accordingly  left  to  herself  she  moped, 
and  was  even  about  beginning  to  pine, 
when  one  day  she  made  the  astounding 
discovery  which  twisted  her  nature  all 
around.  She  loved  Arnold  1  How  did 
she  know  it  ?  Don't  ask  me — but  know 
it  she  did,  and  she  took  the  knowledge 
hard. 

Of  course  one  word  would  have 
brought  him  back,  and  if  this  were  a 
story  she  would  have  had  the  sense  to 
say  it  without  further  nonsense.  But  in 
real  life  critical  moments  and  common 
sense  rarely  combine.  Therefore  Mary 
not  only  did  not  say  the  word  but  she 
sent  another  still  larger  No  in  reply  to  a 


pleading  letter  which  just  then  came 
from  Arnold.  Pride  pure  and  simple 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it — and  Pride  was 
too  great  to  give  Love  any  chance  at 
all. 

For  a  year  Arnold  continued  to  ask 
her  at  regular  intervals,  and  at  r^^lar . 
intervals  she  continued  to  return  the 
same  answer.  She  certainly  deserved  all 
that  was  coming  to  her — and  quite  a 
good  lot  WQS  coming — for  while  she  was 
learning  all  by  herself  those  bitter-sweet 
lessons  that  Love  sometimes  finds  it 
necessary  to  teach,  the  energetic  Fates 
were  working  overtime  at  a  new  developer 
for  her  character.     It  was  this : 

Arnold  had  a  cousin — a  very  pretty 
cousin — whose  fondness  for  him  had 
been  unconcealed  since  the  time  when 
they  were  children  together.  The  cousin 
was  now  ill — could  live  but  a  short  time — 
the  childhood  fondness  had  ripened  into 
a  devotion  which,  in  her  present  weak- 
ness, she  made  no  attempt  to  repress. 
Arnold  went  to  see  her  frequentiy.  As 
she  lay  on  her  couch  supported  by  soft, 
silken-covered,  pale  pink  cushions,  she 
looked  very  fair  in  her  fragile  delicacy, 
and  to  Arnold's  philanthropic  mind  came 
the  inspiration  that  if  he  were  to  marry 
Elsie  he  could  make  her  last  year  a  happy 
one — the  dear  little  girl  with  her  pretty 
bright  hair,  and  her  sad  sweet  mouth. 
Why  not,  therefore,  devote  himself  to 
this  end,  while  he  was  waiting  for  his 
Life  Work  to  present  itself  ?  Was  it  any 
the  less  humanitarian  because  not  dis- 
agreeable ? 

The  thought  grew  into  words  and 
Elsie's  sudden  flush  of  joy  was  his 
answer. 

For  some  reason  best  known  to  the 
brain  workings  of  a  man  he  never  imag- 
ined that  Mary  would  for  a  moment  mis- 
understand his  motive,  for  she  knew  that 
he  loved,  and  always  would  love  to  dis- 
traction her  own  beautiful  self,  and  that 
he  never  could  love  anyone  else. 

This  could  of  course  have  been  written 
only  of  a  man.  Any  woman  would 
have  known  that  Mary  would  not  under- 
stand— would  distinctly  m/>understand 
— his  marrying  any  other  woman  after 
his  protestations  to  herself.  In  love 
matters  all  women  have  to  have  the  very 
smallest  detail  explained  to  them — that 
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is,  if  they  care.  To  be  sure,  Arnold  did 
not  know  how  much  Mary  did  care.  It 
would  have  been  rather  strange  if  he 
did,  considering  that  she  had  made  a 
point  of  refusing  him  with  especial  em 
phasis,  ever  since  she  had  found  it  out 
herself. 

Well  now,  when  Mary  heard  of  the 
marriage,  she  astounded  all  who  knew 
her  by  falling  ill  and  taking  to  her  bed. 
She  refused  to  have  Arnold's  name  men- 
tioned. She  cried  and  cried  and  cried — 
and  declined  to  eat.  Her  Southern 
France  nature  completely  obliterated  her 
New  England  environment,  and  her 
pride  was  once  and  forever  swallowed 
up  in  her  love  and  despair. 

She  knew  the  cousin  was  pretty. 

When  she  rose  from  her  illness,  she 
forced  herself  to  bear  her  unaccustomed 
trouble  with  a  brave  face,  but  for  all  that 
the  Fates  had  won  the  victory,  and  Mary 
had  a  character. 

She  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  it  at 
first,  but  as  time  went  on,  new  resources 
suggested  themselves.  Since  she  could 
never  have  Arnold,  she  would  learn  to 
like  what  he  liked,  and  would  devote 
herself  to  becoming,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, his  kind  of  woman. 

She  had  certainly  had  plenty  of  op- 
portunity to  learn  what  his  tastes  were, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  a  flourishing 
Ibsen  Club,  with  Mary  as  its  president, 
was  meeting  regularly  every  week  at  the 
parsonage,  while  in  the  hammock  under 
the  vines  Nora  and  Hedda  Gabler  ex- 
changed daily  confidences  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller  and  Mr.  Silas  Wegg. 

Mindful  of  his  missionary  zeal,  she 
even  had  misgivings  whether  India  were 
not  her  real  destination,  but  her  father 
inclined  to  the  view  that  with  her  face 
and  her  frilliness,  the  narrower  field  of 
a  new  England  college  town  was  perhaps 
a  safer  one.  I  doubt  whether  the  good 
man  ever  fully  appreciated  Mary's  char- 
acter.    It  was  rather  sudden. 

However,  once  started,  it'  went  on 
developing — indeed,  its  pace  was  alarm- 
ing— and  by  the  time  Cousin  Elsie  got 
ready  to  die,  Mary  had  become  so  ex- 
tremely chastened,  that,  being  now 
twenty-two,  and  quite  old  and  careworn 
with  the  experiences  of  life,  she  was 
thinking  seriously  of  leaving  the  world 


altogether  and  of  going  into  a  Sister- 
hood. 

In  fact  she  was  then,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  High  Church  aunt  in  New 
York,  making  a  retreat  with  the  Sisters 
at  Peekskill,  with  a  view  to  testing  her 
vocation.  No  paternal  objection  had 
been  opposed  to  this  somewhat  startling 
arrangement  beyond  the  emphatically 
expressed  opinion  that  the  "  test "  would 
better  be  extended  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

Indeed  she  did  not  herself  seem  to 
find  the  prospect  of  a  perpetual  convent 
existence  so  entirely  satisfying  as  she 
had  anticipated,  even  to  her  chastened 
nature.  However,  she  stayed  on,  study- 
ing with  the  good  Sisters,  who,  unknown 
to  themselves,  were  performing  the  part 
assigned  to  them  in  Mary 's  life  play. 

Meantime  Arnold  had  so  successfully 
carried  out  his  humanitarian  intention  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  comfort  of  his 
pretty  feeble  wife  that  she  had  lived 
out  her  last  year  in  genuine  happiness, 
and  when  she  left  him  he  found  that 
he  greatly  missed  having  some  one 
to  depend  upon  him.  The  habit  of 
making  sacrifices  for  another  had  been 
easily  acquired,  but  it  was  hard  to  give 
up.  He  grieved  very  sincerely — for 
Arnold  was  nothing  if  not  genuine — and 
since  Mary  would  never  marry  him  he 
wished  that  Elsie  might  have  lived  on. 
Boys'  clubs  and  junior  battalions  as  a 
substitute  for  wife  and  home  seemed  all 
at  once  incomplete. 

However,  he  went  about  his  work  and 
continued  his  activities  at  St.  Xantippe's 
with  unflagging  zeal,  if  not  with  undi- 
minished enthusiasm,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  following  summer  that  his  doctor's 
admonition  to  go  off  somewhere  on  a 
fishing  trip  recalled  singularly  enough  to 
his  mind  that  extraordinarily  fine  trout 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Green  Mountain 
streams. 

Having  decided  upon  his  destination, 
however,  he  did  not  waste  much  time  in 
reaching  it,  and,  having  reached  it,  he 
wasted  no  time  at  all  in  knocking  at  a 
familiar  door,  his  heart  beating  as  he  had 
supposed  it  had  forgotten  to  beat. 

The  small  brother  whom  alone  he 
found  at  the  parsonage  was  for  his  pur- 
poses perhaps  the  most  effective  of  any 
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of  the  ministerial  family.  His  commu- 
nicativeness revealed  the  fact  that  Mary, 
after  a  series  of  the  most  unheard-of 
revulsionary  doings,  was  now  "  going  to 
be  a  nun." 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning  Arnold's 
pensive  vision  of  a  solitary  future  flanked 
out  by  the  exhilaration  of  good  works 
vanished  into  nothingness,  to  be  replaced 
by  an  instantaneous  mental  photograph, 
almost  blinding  in  its  vividness,  of  Mary, 
swathed  in  black,  her  shining  eyes  down- 
cast, her  rose-red  cheeks  pale  and  wan, 
her  laughing  mouth  drawn  down  into  a 
set  expression,  her  beautiful  hair  covered 
with  a  black  veil. 

Oh  never,  never  1  It  must  not  be  1 
Those  Sisters  should  not  have  her !    He 


would  snatch  her  away  from  them  with 
his  own  hands  in  spite  of  herself. 

And  without  waiting  for  a  possibly 
less  lurid  view  of  the  situation  from 
Mary's  father,  he  took,  as  it  were,  one 
leap  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Hud- 
son, and  one  bound  over  the  convent 
wall,  and  into  the  presence  of  Mother 
Superior. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  that  gentle 
lady  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
story  of  her  would-be  novice,  it  is  also 
not  improbable  that  she  had  once  been 
young  herself,  for  she  calmed  the  fren- 
zied and  belligerent  Arnold,  and  very 
sweetly  and  smilingly  told  him  that  he 
would  find  his  Mary  in  the  rose  garden. 

And  he  did. 


SUMMER  VESPER  SERMONS 

BT  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

THE    REAL    VICTORY 


I  have  fought  a  grood  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.— 2  Timothy  iv.  7. 

THIS  is  Paul's  review  of  his  life, 
supposedly  written  near  its  end, 
and  when  he  saw  the  hour  of 
martyrdom  close  at  hand.  He  does  not 
say  that  he  has  conquered  in  life's  bat- 
tle, won  life's  race,  or  vanquished  his 
doubts ;  but  that  he  has  fought  a  good 
fight,  continued  the  race,  and  held  fast 
to  his  faith. 

In  fact,  he  was  defeated  in  his  battle. 
He  believed  that  if  the  Christian  Church 
could  be  free  its  faith  was  so  convincing 
and  its  hope  so  inspiring  that  it  could 
convert  the  Roman  Empire.  He  fought 
to  secure  for  it  this  freedom.  There 
was  this  to  support  him  in  this  battle, 
that  theretofore  all  religions  had  been 
free,  all  worships  allowed,  all  gods  per- 
mitted. But  he  fought  against  over- 
whelming obstacles.  The  Jewish  Church, 
of  which  Christianity  was  supposed  by 
the  pagans  to  be  a  sect,  invited  hostility 
by  its  intolerant  spirit.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  half  believed  itself  to  be  a 
Jewish  sect.  Paul's  radical  doctrine, 
that  neither  circumcision  profiteth  any- 
thing nor  uncircumcision,  was  too  much 
for  the  nascent  faith  of  the  Church  in 


its  early  youth.  The  discarding  of  pa- 
ganism put  out  of  business  in  increasing 
numbers  traders  who  had  depended  on 
ceremonialism  to  meet  the  demand  for 
images,  vestments,  animals  for  sacrifice, 
and  the  like.  This  aroused  the  sordid 
passions  of  the  Empire  against  Chris- 
tianity. The  terrible  persecutions  under 
Nero,  in  which  Paul  himself  suffered 
death,  were  the  answer  of  Rome  to  Paul's 
endeavor  to  secure  a  free  course  for  his 
Gospel.  He  was  beaten  in  his  battle — 
doubly  beaten,  since  it  was  not  until  the 
Reformation  that  his  interpretation  of 
the  Gospel  came  to  victory  even  in  the 
Church  itself.  But  he  did  not  retreat, 
nor  halt,  nor  cease  his  fighting.  He 
could  not  say,  "  I  have  won  a  great  vic- 
tory," but  he  could  say,  "  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight." 

He  had  not  won  his  race.  It  was  a 
race  impossible  to  win.  He  was  ever 
pursuing  an  ever-receding  ideal.  He 
pursued  Jesus  Christ,  but  never  over- 
took him.  His  ideal  of  what  it  is  to  be 
Christlike  grew  faster  than  his  Christ- 
likeness.  "  I  follow  after,"  he  said,  "  if 
I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I 
am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus."  And 
he  added,  "  I  count  not  m3rself  to  have 
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apprehended,"  but,  "  I  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  upward  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  To  his 
thought  the  call  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
was  ever  a  call  to  go  forward  and  still 
forward,  higher  and  still  higher.  But 
though  he  never  realized  his  ideal, 
though  he  never  became  what  he  wished 
to  become,  though  he  never  could  say, 
"  I  am  satisfied  because  I  Have  awakened 
in  thy  likeness,"  he  could  say,  "  I  have 
finished  my  course."  He  had  not 
attained,  he  had  sometimes  stumbled 
and  fallen,  his  ideal  was  still  in  the  dis- 
tance and  he  was  still  pursuing,  but  h  ^ 
had  not  halted^  he  had  not  grown  dis- 
couraged. He  had  kept  up  his  pursuit 
to  the  end. 

He  had  kept  the  faith.  It  was  a 
treasure,  and  keeping  it  against  the  rob- 
ber who  would  have  filched  it  from  him 
was  difficult.  Not  that  he  had  no  doubts ; 
but  that  not  doubt  but  faith,  not  dis- 
couragement but  hope,  not  despair  but 
loyalty,  had  ruled  his  life.  "  Neither 
death  nor  life,"  he  cries,  "  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height, 


nor  depth,  nor  any  other  created  thing, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 
He  could  not  have  written  that  sentence 
if  he  had  not  felt  them  all  tugging  to  get 
him  away  from  his  faith  in  the  love  of 
God.  He  felt  the  imperfection  of  his 
understanding  and  of  his  message. 
"We  know,"  he  said,  "in  fragments, 
and  we  prophesy  in  fragments.  But 
even  as  things  are,  there  abide  faith,  and 
hope,  and  love."  Of  these  at  least  he 
was  always  sure.  In  spite  of  doubts, 
he  had  kept  his  loyalty  to  faith  and  hope 
and  love,  and  to  Christ,  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  faith  and 
hope  and  love,  and  to  the  God  of  faith 
and  hope  and  love. 

Blessed  is  he  who,  looking  back  on 
the  day,  the  week,  the  year,  can  say,  not, 
"  I  have  conquered  in  my  battle ;  have 
realized  my  ideal ;  have  had  no  doubts," 
but: 

I  ha\'C  fought  a  good  fight ; 

I  have  continued  my  pursuit  of 
Christ ; 

I  have  held  fast  to  my  loyalty  to  truth, 
to  love,  and  to  God. 


Comment  on   Current  Boohs 


A        H  4h     Readers  of  Fogazzaro's  master- 

iWfa       P^^^^»  "'^^^    ^^*"^"    adopted 
^"^  as  a  sort  of   campaign  docu- 

ment in  the  interest  of  church  reform  by  the 
so-called  Christian  Democrats  of  Italy,  will 
find  in  "  The  Sinner  "  *  the  same  character  in 
his  pre-natal  evolutionary  stage.  How  Piero 
Maironi,  the  sinner,  reached  the  great  renun- 
ciation which  transformed  him  into  Bene- 
detto, the  saint,  is  the  staple  of  the  story. 
In  the  story  of  his  conflict  between  ideals  of 
duty  and  cravings  of  sense,  the  same  love- 
struck  Jeanne,  passionate  and  skeptical, 
whose  pursuit  the  saint  eludes  till  on  his 
death-bed  he  receives  her  confession  of  faith, 
is  his  companion  figure,  neither  of  them  free 
from  die  marriage  bond — ^his  to  an  insane 
wife,  hers  to  a  vicious  husband.  Their 
strongly  contrasted  natures — ^his  the  deeper, 
hers  the  shallower,  stand  forth  in  scene  after 
scene  with  striking  individuality,  hardly  less 
variant  than  the  opposite  elements  in  Piero 
himself,  derived  from  a  thoughtful  father  and 
passionate  mother.  The  mordant  which  fixes 

*  The  Sraner.    By  Antonio  Fonnaro.    TranBlated  by  M. 
PridaH^AgnettL  G.  P.  PntnamTSons,  New  York.  flJO. 


the  color  of  Piero's  final  resolve  at  the  death 
of  his  wife  is  the  model  priest,  a  character 
whose  original  is  said  to  be  the  novelist's 
uncle.  The  fringe  of  the  story  is  wide,  and 
includes  the  smart  set  and  the  straight-laced 
folk,  the  peanut  politicians,  and  the  magnates 
of  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Venice, 
where  the  scene  is  laid.  Here  humor  often 
alternates  with  pathos.  An  amusing  crea- 
tion is  Piero's  tangle-witted  mother-in-law, 
the  Marchesa,  "  who  had  come  into  the  worla 
without  imagination,  without  passions,  with- 
out egotism,"  but  "  possessed  a  keen  sense 
of  the  poor  reality  with  which  she  had  sur- 
rounded not  only  the  undying  strength  of 
her  gloomy  and  deep  affections,  but  her  wise 
designs  and  her  vapid  speeches."  The 
blend  of  fidelity  to  Catholicism  with  aniip 
athy  to  Vaticanism,  so  pronounced  in  "  The 
Saint,"  appears  in  this  volume  in  a  few  pre- 
luding sentences.  "  The  Sinner  "  is  a  work 
of  art  both  high  and  clean.  It  is  the  first 
half  of  a  two- volume  novel,  a  work  of  power, 
which  needs  to  be  read  entire. 

The  new  book  by  the  author  who  still 
chooses  to  be  known  only  as  "  Elizabeth  " 
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—namely,  she  of  the  "German  Garden,'"  is 
not  precisely  a  novel,  and  to  many  readers 
may  at  first  repel  a  little  by  its  literary 
form— that  of  a  long  series  of  letters  ;  never- 
theless it  seems  to  us  to  go  deeper  into  char- 
acter and  temperament  than  its  predecessors. 
Fraulein  Schmidt  has  the  courage  after  a  final 
break  with  her  English  fianci  to  take  up  by 
correspondence  a  cheerful  and  helpful  friend- 
ship with  him.  The  book  accordingly  con- 
sists of  epistles  free  from  sentiment  and 
passion  but  having  an  undercurrent  of  genu- 
ine feeling.  They  are  amusing  because  they 
describe  in  lively  narrative  and  with  much 
playfulness  the  domestic  life  of  German 
families,  and,  as  usual, "  Elizabeth  "  delights 
in  little  feminine  digs,  which  are  really  not 
ill-tempered  but  are  certainly  entertaining, 
at  the  stolidity  of  the  average  German  house- 
keeper. But  apart  from  the  fun  of  the 
book,  which  may  seem  somewhat  less  than 
usual  in  the  work  of  this  writer,  there  is 
really  a  heart  story  dealt  with  in  an  unusual 
and  unexpected  way,  while  the  comments  of 
the  quiet  but  proud  Anglo-German  Rose- 
Marie  on  literature  and  life  are  in  themselves 
pungent  and  discerning. 

Haif-a-dozen  or  so  volumes  may  be  dis- 
missed with  but  a  few  words  of  comment. 
Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis's  "  The  Scar- 
let Car  "(Scribner's),  is  an  extravaganza-like 
tale,  in  which  love,  motoring,  and  adventure 
are  carelessly  mingled  with  a  quite  mod- 
erate infusion  of  humor.  Not  even  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  wit  and  paradox  can  make  his 
play  about  Ireland,  called  "John  Bull  and 
His  Other  Island "  (Brentano's),  altogether 
easy  reading;  two  minor  dramatic  produc- 
tions and  the  usual  interminable  prefaces 
make  up  his  new  volume.  In  "  Bud  "  (Har- 
pers), Neil  Munro  takes  a  jolly  little  Chicago 
girl  to  Scotland,  where  she  alternately  shocks 
her  relatives  by  her  slang  and  endears  her- 
self by  a  very  genuine  child-charm — a  pretty 
story  this,  but  badly  constructed.  "  By 
Right  Divine"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  is  a 
rather  stolid  and  didactic  novel  of  political 
reform,  written  by  Mr.  William  Sage.  In 
"  A  Woman's  War "  (Harpers),  Mr.  War- 
wick Deeping  makes  a  close  study  of  a  mali- 
cious woman — a  doctor's  wife — bent  on  the 
downfall  of  her  husband's  professional  rival, 
because  she  hates  the  latter's  sweet-natured 
wife.  Incidentally  is  described  a  heart- 
rending struggle  against  hereditary  alcohol- 
ism. A  clever  and  forceful  book  this,  but 
not  entertaining,  and  hard  as  nails.  May 
Isabel  Fiske's  "  The  Talking  Woman  "  (Har- 
pers) on  the  other  hand  is   amusing   but 

«  FrSulein  Schmidt  ind  Mr.  Anrtnither.  Bvthe  autfiorof 
••  Eliubeth  and  Her^Gmium  Otrden."  Charles  Sc^bner't 
Sons,  New  York.    %\Sk 


trivial — a  collection  of  the  monologues  of  a 
brainless  woman.  In  "  The  Gates  of  Kamt  ^ 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  two  young  Englishmen 
discover  Ancient  Egypt  hidden  away  beyond 
the  desert,  with  language,  customs,  Pha- 
raohs, embalming  and  all  just  as  it  used  to  be 
The  author  out-Haggards  Haggard  in  riotous 
and  luxuriant  description. 

,     r^  While  the  greater 

of  Paget  Sound  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 

Meany's  book  *  is  given  over  to  the  repro- 
duction of  a  considerable  part  of  Vancou- 
ver's own  narrative,  it  would  be  quite  mis^ 
leading  to  describe  it  as  an  annotated  reprint 
It  is,  indeed,  a  distinctly  original  and  helpful 
historical  monograph,  valuable  not  only  for 
the  information  it  affords  concerning  Van- 
couver's voyage  itself  and  the  significance  of 
the  names  he  applied  to  prominent  geograph- 
ical features  of  the  Oregon  country,  but  for 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  operations  of  Spain 
in  that  region  and  the  negotiations  which 
ended  in  the  relinquishment  to  England  of 
the  Spanish  territorial  claims.  This  phase 
of  the  early  history  of  the  extreme  North- 
west is  all  too  little  known,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  Professor  Meany  prefacing  his  exam- 
ination of  Vancouver's  labors  with  a  careful 
account  of  the  achievements  and  ambitions 
of  Perez,  Quadra,  and  other  adventurous 
Spaniards  whose  belated  attempt  to  secure 
and  hold  the  North  Pacific  coast  for  their 
country  was  so  speedily  frustrated  by  Enjf- 
land's  energetic  representatives.  The  in- 
formation contained  in  these  preliminary 
passages,  as  in  the  exhaustive  comment 
accompanying  the  journal,  is  derived  from 
trustworthy  and  often  remote  sources,  and 
manifestly  represents  much  arduous  labor  in 
public  and  private  archives,  but  labor  that 
all  students  of  American  history  will  consider 
well  worth  while.  A  word  is  also  due  the 
numerous  and  excellent  illustrations,  from 
photographs,  old  engravings,  rare  prints,  and 
maps. 

^  It  is  time,"  says  the  Bamp- 


Religion  and 


ton  Lecturer  in  the  present 


Progress  volume,*  "  that  attention  was 
directed  to  theforces,  intellectual  and  social, 
which  are  slowly  but  surely  dissolving  our 
Western  civilization."  This  somber  fore- 
boding prompts  the  inquiry,  What  can  avert 
the  peril  in  which  **  the  sense  of  Duty,  the 
value  of  ideals,  and  moral  restraint"  are 
placed  by  "the  curiously  downward  grade 
of  European  thought,  scientific  and  political, 
in  the  nineteenth  century"  ?    The  answer  is 
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that  **  it  is  the  Gospel  alone  which,  in  the  face 
of  scientific  facts  and  intellectual ist  theory, 
still  clings  to  the  belief  in  the  eternal  value 
of  the  simple  and  humble  soul."  The.  eight- 
eenth century  made  the  capital  error,  to 
which  the  lecturer  attributes  the  catastrophic 
French  revolution,  of  divorcing  the  Enlight- 
enment from  simple  human  nature.  The 
great  social  forces  work  at  a  far  lower  level 
than  that  of  the  philosophers.  "  The  attempt 
of  Religion  to  meet  humanity  only  on  its 
higher  planes  is  from  all  points  of  view  mis- 
taken." Kant  rediscovered  the  old  truth 
"  that  the  differentia  of  man  is  not  intelli- 
genc^  h\xi  moraliiyy  The  supreme  incentive 
to-day,  as  in  the  youth  of  Christianity,  is 
faith  in"  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  High- 
est Cause,"  impelling  a  "  spontaneous  cham- 
pionship of  the  weaker  and  oppressed."  The 
future  belongs  to  "  that  creed  which  teaches 
that  all  men  are  equal  before  their  Father  in 
heaven."  The  argument,  on  the  whole,  is  for 
religion  rather  than  theology,  as  usually 
understood.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  dis- 
cursive critique  of  the  history  of  thought, 
philosophical  and  practical,  concerning  re- 
ligion and  morality,  the  individual  and  the 
state.  The  criterion  applied  is  pragmatic, 
the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the  primary 
and  deepest  needs  of  social  humanity.  The 
main  positions  taken  receive  further  discus- 
sion in  supplementary  lectures.  The  whole 
is  a  finely  wrought  piece  of  literature  rather 
than  of  dialectics.  One  important  point  de- 
serves criticism:  the  priority  ascribed  to 
rights  rather  than  to  duties  must  be  contested 
as  a  clear  inversion  of  the  ethical  relation 
between  the  two. 

in.    ^  f^       /•      If  there  is  any  better  book 
The  Culhwe  of  ^,  .        »•     *  •  i 

J    A-  on  this  subject  m  our  lan- 

guage than  this  small  vol- 
ume,' we  would  like  to  know  it.  Justice  is 
here  presented  as  the  root-principle  of  the 
moral  life — M/,  rather  than,  as  Greek  and 
Roman  philosophy  esteemed  it,  a  cardinal 
virtue.  If,  as  Roman  law  defined  justice,  it 
consists  in  rendering  "  to  each  his  own,"  this 
is  the  inborn  claim  that  appears  in  the  first 
demand  of  nascent  personality.  All  men,  as 
John  Stuart  Mills's  notable  e.ssay  remarked, 
agree  in  the  abstract  demand,  but  divide  on 
the  concrete  problem,  wAa^  is  one's  own? 
On  this  point  current  thinking  is  indeed 
chaotic.  Wisdom  and  justice,  as  Plato 
taught,  are  mutually  involved  and  insepar- 
able. This  is  finely  exemplified  in  Mr. 
Du  Bois's  treatment  of  "  the  culture  of  jus- 
tice." His  "  basal  rule  of  practice  is  to  //imk 
justiu — to  do  this  as  an  acquired  habit  of 
mind.^'*    So  will  the  stunted  and  distorted 

<  The  Culture  of  Justice.    By  Patterson  Du  Bois.    Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.   7&  cents,  net. 


sort  of  justice  diat  consists  in  repression  and 
retribution  give  place  to  the  preventive,  for- 
mative, and  constructive  justice  which  only 
forms  the  indissoluble  social  bond.  Mr. 
Du  Bois  draws  largely  upon  facts  both  of 
adult  and  childish  experience  to  illustrate  by 
discriminating  criticism  what  justice  is  and 
is  not,  both  in  large  matters  and  in  small, 
down  to  keeping  dirty  shoes  off  of  car-seats. 
To  magistrates  and  lawyers,  to  teachers  and 
parents,  to  all  who  care  for  progressive 
morality,  social  and  personal,  this  admirable 
treatise  cannot  be  too  strongly  commended. 
/  '^^^  widening  use  of  Scripture 
wS^tdo  ^®*^"s  ^o**  responsive  reading 
^  widens  the  need  of  excluding 
all  material  unsuited  for  use  in  worship  by 
Christian  congregations.  For  such  use  the 
Book  of  Psalms  in  entirety,  and  the  Psalter 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  require 
large  elimination  of  unsuitable  material. 
Years  ago  in  Rochester  Cathedral  Canon 
Cheyne  declared  a  reformed  Psalter  to  be  an 
urgent  need  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  **  Selec- 
tions "  found  in  the  hymn-books,  from  which 
a  variety  of  Jewish,  local,  and  other  unsuit- 
able matter  should  have  been  dropped.  The 
Presbyterian  Book  of  Common  Worship 
missed  a  good  opportunity  in  failing  to  do 
this — retaining  even  such  a  sentence  as  "  the 
dead  praise  not  the  Lord."  From  this  gen- 
erally prevailing  fault  the  collection  below 
named '  is  uniquely  free.  It  is,  moreover, 
taken  from  the  best  extant  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  American  Standard  Edition 
of  the  Revised  Version.  On  both  grounds, 
especially  the  former,  it  is  the  best  collection 
within  our  knowledge  for  use  in  Christian 
worship.  A  few  pages  of  "  Aids  to  Devo- 
tion," including  a  choice  collection  of  pray- 
ers, ancient  and  modern,  form  an  appropri- 
ate and  serviceable  appendix. 

-  .  -  As  William  II.  ordered  several 
mperta  hundred  copies  of  Captain  Ma- 
uutposts      j^^^,^  ..  g^^  p^^^^  „   ^^  ^^  ^.^ 

tributed  to  German  naval  and  military  ofiicers, 
we  shall  be  surprised  if  he  does  not  order 
for  each  of  them  a  copy  of  Colonel  Murray's 
"  Imperial  Outposts."  *  Not  that  this  author 
tells  all  he  knows  in  hPs  well-printed  volume. 
It  is  by  no  means  probable  that  Field  Mar- 
shal Earl  Roberts  would  contribute  a  preface 
to  a  book  which  betrayed  information  neces- 
sarily of  a  secret  character.  But  Colonel 
Murray's  is  a  volume  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  military  strategist  of  whatever  country. 
Its  primary  purpose  is  to  describe  the  con- 

1  Responsive  Readings.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  New 
YorkOty. 
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ditions  under  which  communication  along 
the  main  highway  around  the  British  world 
empire  can  be  maintained  in  the  event  of  a 
maritime  war  with  one  or  more  great  pow- 
ers. In  presenting  this  plan  Colonel  Murray's 
first  object  of  inquiry  was  naturally  the  exist- 
ing strategical  situation  in  the  Mediterranean 
as  modified  by  recent  events.  Then  followed 
inevitably  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  Egyptian  Government  is 
required  to  keep  that  international  waterway 
open  in  time  of  war.  Then  came  an  examin- 
ation of  the  political  and  geographical  situa- 
tions in  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  as 
between  England  and  other  powers.  Then 
followed  observations  at  Colombo,  Singa- 
pore, Hongkong,  Hankau,  and  Shanghai. 
In  Japan  the  author's  duty  was  to  discover 
the  belligerent  strength,  should  joint  military 
observations  ever  become  necessary  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty.  Com- 
ing to  America,  Colonel  Murray  calls  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  perhaps  the  Em- 
pire's most  important  strategical  thorough- 
fare, as  it  is  also  rapidly  becoming  the  most 
commercially  successful.  In  Canada  our 
observer  was  specially  interested  in  noting 
the  progress  made  in  taking  over  the  Domin- 
ion's local  defenses  from  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. If  the  volume's  value  to  any  mili- 
tary strategist  is  patent,  it  is  particularly 
valuable  to  those  the  cornerstone  of  whose 
system  is  universal  conscription.  Lord  Rob- 
erts is  one  of  these.  In  his  preface  to  the 
volume  he  calls  attention  to  Colonel  Murray's 
observations  in  Japan,  where  the  main 
strength  of  the  fighting  power  of  the  people 
comes  from  this  feature,  "  Japan  is  a  brilliant 
example  of  a  nation  in  arms."  Who  can  say 
but  what  some  sudden  combination  of  hos- 
tile strength  may  threaten  not  only  the  Brit- 
ish Empire's  unity  but  England's  very  exist- 
ence. In  such  a  crisis,  warns  Lord  Roberts, 
reliance  on  mercenary  soldiers  and  temporary 
allies  will  prove  but  a  broken  reed.  **  Secur- 
ity can  only  be  obtained  by  the  recognition 
of  the  principle  that  national  defense  is  an 
obligatory  duty  of  which  no  individual  citi- 
zen can  rid  himself  by  paying  some  one  else 
to  assume  the  burden."  The  main  argument 
of  the  universal  conscription! sts  is  of  course 
that  only  by  it  may  an  adequately  potential 
reserve  of  trained  men  be  obtained  to  sup- 
port the  regular  army  when  the  latter  takes 
the  field.  Colonel  Murray's  observation  in 
Japan  also  included  that  other  salient  fea- 
ture of  military  organization,  its  complete 
separation  from  politics.  In  Japan  the  su- 
preme mili  tary  council  is  composed  of  admi- 
rals and  generals  only.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  England,  as  Lord  Roberts  points  out,  the 
usefulness  of  the   Committee  of    Imperial 


Defense  is  largely  neutralized  by  the  inclu- 
sion in  its  deliberations  of  politicians,  whose 
responsibility,  as  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  prevents  the  free  expression 
of  expert  opinion.  The  book's  chief  value  may 
be  to  the  military  strategist,  but  it  has  value 
also  to  the  student  of  commerce.  As  Colonel 
Murray  admits,  the  British  people  are  trad- 
ers first  and  fighters  afterwards.  Would 
that  all  traders  were  such  as  is  this  man  of 
arms,  with  his  broad  views  on  tariff  ques- 
tions in  general,  and,  in  particular,  his  scorn 
for  his  country's  course  in  the  opium  trade. 
Finally,  the  student  of  Colonial  governments 
will  find  here  many  a  hint,  whether  drawn 
from  ill-planned  ventures  like  that  at  Aden  or 
well-planned  ventures  like  the  Crown  colony 
of  Ceylon, 

77m.  Bndget  in  the         J"^*     legislative 

J,  ^^  .  ...     mvestigation    of 

American  Commonwealth     ^,       v    .,»-  r 

the  building    of 

Pennsylvania's  new  Capitol  shows  how  badly 
the  American  system  of  auditing  can  be 
made  to  work.  Enormous  outlays  were  ap- 
parently made  for  materials  and  work  that 
should  not  have  cost  half  the  amount 
charged.  A  careful  and  honest  auditing  of 
the  various  bills  presented  might  have  pre- 
vented this  squandering  of  the  people's 
money.  The  problem  underlying  the  audit- 
ing authority  is  to  secure  a  system,  on  the 
one  hand,  removed  from  the  influences  of 
politics  and,  on  the  other,  prevented  from 
becoming  too  arbitrary.  As  Dr.  Agger,  in 
his  just  published  volume,*  says,  where  the 
auditing  authority  is  vested  in  a  single  officer 
and  his  department,  even  though  such  officer 
and  department  do  enjoy  considerable  inde- 
pendence, the  auditor's,  term  of  office  is  in 
most  cases  subject  to  the  uncertainties  of 
politics,  and  his  independence  from  political 
influences  is  thus  of  necessity  doubtful ;  fur- 
thermore, a  board  composed  of  State  officers 
is  too. much  under  the  Administration's  in- 
fluence. Dr.  Agger's  book  gpves  a  valuable 
general  survey  of  the  American  system.  It 
is  a  truism  that  he  who  controls  the  finances 
of  a  State  controls  the  nation's  policy,  and 
most  struggles  in  constitutional  history  have 
been  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
the  question  of  budget  right.  1  he  develop- 
ment of  that  right  in  our  commonwealths, 
however,  lacks  the  interest  that  great  and 
bloody  conflicts  have  given  to  it  in  general 
history.  Dr.  Agger  points  out  the  differ- 
ences between  American  and  European  pro- 
cedure ;  he  describes  the  budget  as  a  report 
and  as  a  project  of  law ;  he  sets  forth  the 
conditions  of  voting  the  budget,  the  collec- 

>The  Budget  in  the  American  CommoawqUUiB^  Bjr 
Euffcne  E.  Asger^  Ph.D.  (Studies  in  Hi&tory,  Econofmcs, 
and  Public  Law.  Vol.  XXV.  No.  2.)  The  Cohunbia  Uni. 
venity  Press  (The  NfacmiUaii  Company.  New  York). 
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tion  of  revenue  and  its  centralization,  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  public  funds  and  their 
disbursement ;  finally  he  treats  of  the  control 
of  the  budget,  in  which  the  subject  of  audit- 
ing is  emphasized  as  above. 

Th^  An>tro-HwxgaHan   Among  present-day' 
Empire  quenes  m  Europe, 

"^  one  frequently  hears 

this:  "What  will  happen  when  Francis 
Joseph  dies?"  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
situation,  one  should  know  something  about 
the  Austro- Hungarian  Empire,  over  which 
he  has  long  ruled.  Many  Europeans  and 
most  Americans  have  inexact  notions  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  that  empire,  and  the 
present  conditions  affecting  it.  Hence  a 
book  like  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colquhoun's 
is  a  timely  publication.'  They  instruct  us 
as  to  the  histories  of  the  various  nations  and 
races  over  which  the  venerable  Francis 
Joseph  reigns,  but  they  especially  instruct  us 
in  those  complex  questions,  not  altogether 
understood  outside  that  empire,  the  peculiar 
relations  of  duality  existing  between  Austria 
and  Hungary,  for  instance,  and  the  appa- 
nages of  each.  It  is  not  generally  appre- 
ciated, for  example,  that  the  provinces  of 
Slavonia  and  Croatia  belong  to  Hungary 
and  not  to  Austria.  In  the  opinion  of  these 
authors,  the  racial  basis  of  the  Empire  is 
Slav,  and  not  German  or  Magyar,  or  even  a 
combination  of  the  two  latter,  an  opinion 
reinforced  by  the  elections  of  a  fortnight 
ago,  the  first  in  Austria  under  a  system  of 
general  suffrage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colquhoun's 
book  constitutes  a  distinct  contribution  of 
value  to  political  literature. 

The  Galleries  of    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  uninstructed 
p.  •'     student  of  the  history  of 

painting  against  the  pres- 
ent edition  of  Miss  CruttwelPs  guide-book 
to  the  Florentine  galleries.*  As  she  says, 
the  work  is  intended  not  only  as  a  catalogue 
for  use  in  the  galleries,  but  as  a  volume  of 
reference  for  the  student  Alas  for  the  stu- 
dent's perplexity!  In  one  part  of  the  book 
he  is  told  that  Fra  Angelico  died  in  1455, 
the  accepted  date,  in  another  that  the 
painter  died  in  1407;  in  one  part  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo's  death  is  given  as  1531,  in  an- 
other, 1517;  in  one  part  we  are  told  that 
BotiiceUi  died  in  1518,  in  another  that  he 
died  in  1510;  and  we  find  similar  divergences 
m  the  dates  applied  to  Antonio  Pollaiuolo 
and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  A  far  wider  diverg- 
ence deserves  to  be  held  up  to  special  note, 
a  difference  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight 

and  the 
1  Colqu- 
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years  between  two  dates,  each  given  as 
marking  Leonardo's  death  !  An  additional 
sign  of  slovenliness  is  noted  in  the  title 
"  Index  of  Painters  Whose  Works  are  Men- 
tioned in  this  Catalogue  ;"  one  searches  the 
index  in  vain  for  the  names  of  the  modem 
painters  whose  works  are  mentioned.  Fi- 
nally, on  more  than  one  page  the  proof-read- 
ing has  been  patently  absurd.  Miss  Crutt- 
well  knows  how  to  write,  as  her  volume  on 
the  Robbias  shows.  All  the  defects  of  her 
latest  book,  however,  can  be  easily  removed 
in  another  edition.  The  present  volume  is 
timely.  Within  the  past  few  years  many 
and  important  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  Uffizi,  Pitti,  and  Accademia — the  three 
great  galleries  of  Florence.  A  new  guide  to 
them  has  thus  become  indispensable.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  changes  still  continue, 
and  constitute  a  reason  for  another  edition 
ere  long  of  Miss  CruttwelPs  book.  She  gives 
all  the  facts  known  concerning  each  picture, 
particularly  quoting  Vasari's  words  on  such 
works  as  he  has  noticed,  to  which  she  pref- 
aces an  admirably  condensed  little  sketch 
of  Florentine  painting — a  model  of  its  kind — 
and  adds  two  interesting  indexes— the  first, 
an  index  of  painters,  indicating  their  epoch, 
school,  master,  and  influences ;  the  second, 
an  index  of  the  principal  saints  who  figure 
in  the  paintings,  and  the  symbols  by  which 
they  may  be  identified. 

Reformed  J^^^/f "),  ^^  ^^"  ^^,  Christianity 
Jadaism  ^^^  **^  "^^  theology,"  and  m 
each  instance  the  "  new "  is 
essentially  a  rediscovery  of  what  is  older  than 
the  "  old."  It  is  remarkable  that  what  Paul 
proposed  in  the  first  century,  reformed  Juda- 
ism proposed  in  the  nineteenth — to  univer- 
salize a  national  faith,  and,  as  a  requisite  for 
this  aim,  to  lay  aside  all  tenets  and  obser- 
vances of  a  merely  local  and  temporary  char- 
acter, such  as  the  book  of  Leviticus  pre- 
scribes. The  present  volume,*  relating  the 
struggle  and  advance  of  the  reformers  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  is  of  peculiar  interest 
and  importance  to  Christians  as  well  as  to 
Jews.  Transplanted  from  Germany  to  a 
more  favorable  field  in  this  country,  the  ad- 
vance, stubbornly  contested  by  rabbinical 
conservatism,  has  been  steady  though  at  first 
slow.  In  1873  thirty-four  congregations 
organized  a  union.  Since  then  the  number 
has  increased  five-fold,  and  a  college  and 
theological  school  have  been  established  for 
the  training  of  rabbis,  over  a  hundred  and 
twenty  of  whom  have  entered  on  their  min- 
istry. The  aim  of  the  reformers  is  to  exalt 
the  spirit  above  the  letter,  the  needs  of  the 
present  above  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and 


Ductoa  &  Co.,  New  York.   $US,neL 
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the  idea  of  a  messianic  people  with  a  mission 
to  mankind  above  the  idea  of  a  national 
Messiah.  The  movement,  though  well  under 
way,  is  yet  in  its  youth,  and,  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  present  religious  phe- 
nomena, deserves  more  attention  from  Chris- 
tians than  it  has  attracted. 

Most  critics  maintain  that 
Dante  and  His    j^  ^j,^  ^^^^  ^g^^  ^^i^  j^. 

-"'^v  dividual  was  but  a  reflec- 

tion of  his  environment,  that  he  was  merged 
in  his  family,  his  community,  his  party,  and 
that' he  did  not  completely  emerge  until  the 
age  of  the  Renaissance.  While  this  gener- 
alization may  be  not  altogether  unjust  as  to 
the  broad  difference  between  the  two  ages, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  earlier 
epoch,  certain  notable  individuals  did  emerge 
in  full  emphasis,  both  of  personality  and  of 
originality.  In  his  lately  published  volume  on 
Dante,*  Dr.  Ragg  does  well  to  remind  us  of 
these  examples,  among  others  of  Dante  him- 
self, of  Giotto,  Francis  of  Assisi,  Dominic 
Guzman,  Roger  Bacon,  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Edward  Plantagenet,  St.  Louis,  Charles  of 
Anjou,  Frederic  of  Swabia,  and  Boniface 
VIII.  In  recounting  some  of  these  men's 
deeds,  Dr.  Ragg  takes  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century.  But  this 
is  only  a  beginning  of  his  study.  After 
enlightening  us  as  to  general  political,  social, 
and  religious  conditions,  he  starts  afresh  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hundred  years  that 
closed  with  Dante's  death,  and  considers 
Italy  only.  He  then  traverses  the  same 
period,  considering  Florence  only,  and  finally, 
he  comes  to  a  description  of  Dante  and  his 
friends,  his  hosts  during  his  exile,  and  his 
literary  affinities.  Much  of  the  description 
comes  patently  from  contemporary  sources, 
from  Salimbene,  the  garrulous  friar  of  Parma, 
who  supplied  for  the  Europe  of  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century  something  of  that 
vivid  foreground  coloring  which  Villani  gives 
us  for  the  Italy  of  the  second  half,  and  Dino 
Compagni  for  the  Florence  of  the  century's 
closing  years.  Dr.  Ragg's  narrative  style, 
clear,  compact,  smooth,  well  fits  his  subject- 
matter.  Thus  in  this  capitally  printed  vol- 
ume, we  find  not  merely  a  biography  of 
Dante,  based  as  far  as  possible  upon  original 
authorities,  but  also  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  atmosphere  of  the  poet's  age.  We  seem 
to  look  upon  the  thirteenth  century  with 
Dante's  eyes.  To  this  end  the  author  quotes 
the  poet  on  well-nigh  every  page.  As  a  con- 
cession to  the  reader  to  whom  Italian  maybe 
unfamiliar, a  paraphrase  of  each  quotation  has 
been  interwoven  with  the  text,  yet  the  latter 
has  been  so  wordedthat  the  reader  may  pass 

'  Dante  and  His  Italy.   By  Lonsdale  Ra^rg.  CJ.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    *3^  net. 


over  the  quotations  without  breaking  the 
continuity.  The  sense  of  actuality  is  further 
heightened  by  interesting  illustrations  from 
the  frescoes  of  Giotto  and  other  thirteenth' 
century  painters.  While  the  general  index 
is  notably  ample,  the  scholar  will  be -yet 
more  pleased  by  the  addition  of  a  special 
index  with  references- to  the  quotations  from 
the  Divina  Comedia,  Canzoniere,  Vita 
Nuova,  and  Dante's  other  works. 

i-ifj  'T   J         A     ^^    Oxford    scholar    has 
Critic^m  ^^^^  presented  in  English 

dress  the  fifth  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment "  by  Dr.  Cornill,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Breslau,  the  chief  city  of  Eastern  Germany.' 
It  by  no  means  bears  out,  either  in  its  con- 
tents or  its  bibliography,  the  view  recently 
expressed  by  Professor  Orr  while  among  us, 
that  the  critical  school  led  by  Wellhausen 
is  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  W^hile  pri- 
marily designed  as  a  handbook  for  critical 
students,  5t  is  serviceable  in  the  main  points 
and  general  lines  for  intelligent  readers, 
though  unacquainted  with  Hebrew,  in  its 
presentation  of  Old  Testament  critical  sci- 
ence at  this  date,  both  as  to  its  closed  ques- 
tions and  remaining  problems.  Among  these 
closed  questions  must  now  be  regardetl  the 
pseudo-prophetic  character  and  late  origin 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  against  which  some 
recent  publications  in  this  country  have  in- 
effectively contended  for  the  traditional 
opinion.  A  chapter  on  the  history  of  the 
canon  shows  that  it  was  not  till  after  the 
time  of  Jesus  that  a  canon  in  the  sense  of 
Protestant  dogmatics— as  "  a  paper  poi>c  " — 
came  into  existence. 

Herr  Ostwald's  "  Briefc,''  ■ 
well  translated  and  well 
printed,  should  appeal  to 
young  students  seeking  suggestions  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  painting.  The  author 
is  frankly  an  empirical  experimentalist 
Hence  he  would  displace  merely  "  philosoph- 
ical "  methods,  as  applied  to  the^  scientific 
side  of  art.  His  book  deals  with  the  tech- 
nique of  painting — drawing,  pastel,  pig- 
ments, water-colors,  fresco,  oil  painting,  etc. 
One  may  think  that  an  artist's  unconscious 
inspiration  is  likely  to  be  hampered  by  a 
conscious  and  complete  understanding  of  the 
technical  side  of  painting.  But  Herr  Ostwald 
more  reasonably  believes  that  an  artist's  crea- 
tive power  becomes  ever  freer  as  he  becomes 
more  and  more  the  master  of  his  own  tools. 


Letters  to  a 
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THE      PRESIDENT     AND      NATURE 

WRITING 

I. 

In  your  attack  on  President  Roosevelt,  and 
incidentally,  your  defense  of  Dr.  Long,  I 
must  say  to  you  that  I  think  you  have  taken 
a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  and  one  that  is 
morally  wrong.  I  do  not  undertake  to  de- 
fend the  President  in  his  specific  charges  of 
"mathematical  impossibilities,"  but  I  do 
undertake  to  say  that  there  is  a  very  appar- 
ent line  of  demarcation  between  seeing  and 
reporting  things  through  the  aureole  of  the 
imagination  and  seeing  them  in  a  way  to 
entertain  audiences,  readers,  and  publishers. 
And,  in  a  sentence,  I  will  digress  from  the 
main  thought  of  my  letter  far  enough  to 
say  that  because  of  being  President  of  the 
United  States  a  man  is  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  same  privileges  of  public  opinion  as 
any  other  citizen. 

Speaking  from  the  experience  of  a  life 
spent  in  the  open,  with  trained  eye  and  ear, 
and  seeing  also  through  the  glory  of  the 
imagination,  I  must  side  with  the  President 
in  liking  and  approving  Kipling  and  in  being 
outraged  by  the  writings  and  sayings  of  Dr. 
Long,  Mr.  Seton,  and  others.  I  take  up  a 
book,  for  instance,  whose  title  and  preface 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  contents 
are  to  be  a  safe  conduct  into  the  country  of 
all-out-doors.  It  is  to  be  a  sort  of  God's 
Guide- Book  in  Naturedom.  I  notice  a  crow 
represented  as  following  a  farmer  in  the 
furrow;  everything  says  that  it  is  a  wild 
crow  photographed  by  the  author.  And  I 
learn  by  •*  the  perfectest  report"  that  it  is  a 
mounted  crow  taken  from  a  collection  in  a 
college.  I  turn  on  and  see  two  "  Bob 
Whites"  photographed  as  shyly  peeping 
from  their  covert  in  the  grass,  and  I  learn 
that  they  too  (any  practiced  eye  would  have 
revealed  it)  are  from  the  ornithological  collec- 
tion. Now,  when  an  honest  man  makes  use 
of  mounted  birds  he  says,  for  instance,  "With 
Illustrations  from  Photographs  of  Birds 
Mounted  by  WiUiam  E.  D.  Scott."  See  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  vol.  55,  page  7 1 9.  Look  at  the 
"Bob  White"  on  page  722  of  this  same 
volume.  It  could  much  more  readily  be 
palmed  off  as  a  bird  photographed  from  wild 
life  than  the  two  I  have  just  mentioned, 
What  I  wish  to  emphasize  and  condemn  is 
that  the  Long  school  practice  a  sort  of 
nature  legerdemain,  which,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  fooled  the  editors  of  The  Outlook,  may 
fool  all  but  a  few.  You  defend  the  man 
who  throws  around  his  nature  sayings  the 


glow  of  the  imagination,  and  call  the  result- 
ing readings  wholesome  food  for  our  chil- 
dren. Is  there,  then,  no  tribunal  before 
which  to  try  the  man  who  sins  against  the 
imagination,  the  cumulative  imagination,  of 
all  of  us,  by  doing  in  his  realm  just  what  the 
harlequin  does  in  his?  Nature  fire-eating, 
sword-swallowing,,  and  the  like  are  utterly 
unwholesome  and  immoral  food  for  our  chil- 
dren ;  the  more  dangerous  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  The  Outlook  urges  as  a  defense, 
namely,  that  the  children  all  over  the  United 
States  read  the  stuff  with  such  avidity,  it 
is  going  back  to  the  same  maudlin  senti- 
mentality that  appears  in  some  old  sonnet 
"To  My  Lady's  Eyebrow." 

L.  T.  Weeks. 
n. 

I  cannot'  forbear  a  reply  to  yojur  editorial 
of  June  8  with  reference  to  the  so-called 
•*  Roosevelt-Long  controversy." 

I  do  not  share  your  belief  that  the  high 
position  which  the  President  holds  imposes 
limits  \ipon  his  liberty  of  speech  in  matters 
of  human  interest.  On  the  contrary,  I  re- 
joice that  President  Roosevelt  not  only  occu- 
pies himself  with  the  great  political  questions 
of  the  day,  but  is  most  unselfishly  interested 
in  every  phase  of  life,  and  that  he  does  not 
shrink  from  any  duty  or  privilege  that  offers 
an  opportunity  to  teach  or  help  the  whole 
people,  not  only  as  the  body  politic  but  as 
the  great  family  of  man. 

May  I  speak  as  plainly  as  you  have  spoken 
regarding  the  question  of  **  Imagination  in 
Natural  History"?  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  writer  who  criticises  the 
"  observer  of  less  fertile  imagination  "  be- 
longs to  that  body  of  students  that  has  large 
acquaintance  with  the  humanities  but  little 
first-hand  knowledge  of  science.  The  world 
is  coming  slowly  but  surely,  as  the  teaching 
of  science  is  finding  a  larger  place  in  our 
educational  systems,  to  appreciate  the  truth 
of  Spencer's  statement  that  "science  is 
poetry."  I  have  no  quarrel  with  those 
charming  fairy  tales  and  fictitious  stories 
about  plants  and  animals  which  we  all  know 
and  love.  These  do  not  profess  to  be  nat- 
ural history  stories  founded  on  fact.  But 
what  is  gained  when  writing  stories  to  arouse 
interest  in  nature,  by  making  the  plants  and 
animals  do  impossible  things?  Certainly 
nothing  that  can  conipensate  for  the  distinct 
los^  that  must  always  accompany  the  teach- 
ing'of  an  untruth.  And  it  is  the  more  to  be 
deprecated  since  it  is  so  unnecessary.  For 
the  inan  has  never  lived,  and  never  will  live, 
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who  by  any  work  of  his  imagination  can  tell 
a  story  about  animals  and  plants  so  marvel- 
ously  beautiful  and  poetic  as  is  the  truth 
when  rightly  understood  and  interpreted. 
There  is  a  gaudy  kind  of  music  that  attracts 
and  entertains  children,  but  the  perfect  notes 
of  the  artist,  when  adapted  to  litde  children, 
charm  and  fascinate  them.  The  same  is 
true  in  the  realm  of  natural  history.  The 
fictitious  notes  may  entertain,  but  they  can 
never  attract  and  hold  as^^wiU  the  truth  if 
correctly  told.  Only  he  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  deepest  truths  of  nature  assumes  that  the 
imagination  of  man  can  add  attractiveness 
to  the  facts  of  nature,  which  are  but  the 
visible  expression  of  the  imagination  of  the 
Creator.  Margaret  C.  Ferguson. 

lU. 

I  was  surprised  to  read  in  your  comment 
on  Mr.  Burroughs*  letter  of  June  29  that  his 
books  do  not,  as  a  rule,  appeal  to  young 
children,  especially  since  my  small  brother 
and  sister,  whom  we  have  never  regarded  as 
unusual  children,  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  "  Sharp  Eyes,"  ever  since  they  read 
it  in  school,  and  return  to  it  again  and  again. 
I  have  found  by  talking  with  several  of  our 
teachers,  that  in  some  cases  it  is  true  that 
the  book  is  unpopular,  but  this  is  in  the  sev- 
enth grade,  where  it  is  part  of  the  grammar 
lesson  to  rewrite  portions  of  it  for  "  compo- 
sition," and  this  is  enough  to  render  any 
book  unpopular  with  those  to  those  to  whom 
composition  is  a  hopeless  puzzle. 

A  young  woman  who  has  been  teaching 
in  a  country  school,  where  most  of  the  chil- 
dren are  from  six  to  twelve  years  old,  rea'd 
"  Sharp  Eyes  "  and  "  Wake  Robin  "  to  them 
for  recreation.  She  told  me,  with  much 
amusement,  that  before  long  every  available 
space  in  the  room  was  filled  with  curious 
things  which  the  children  had  found  in  wood 
and  field,  and  which  they  wanted  to  know 
about.  The  books  truly  proved  to  be  an 
open  sesame  to  the  wonders  of  a  fairyland 
which  was  real,  and  in  which  it  was  very 
easy  to  take  out  papers  of  citizenship,  once 
Mr.  Burroughs  had  pointed  out  the  way. 

I  understand  that  these  books  are  read  in 
many  of  the  schools  throughout  our  State. 
Our  town  is  not  exceptional  in  any  way — 
unless  it  is  exceptional  for  its  children  to 
care  for  Mr.  Burroughs.  May  we  not  hope 
to  be  representative  of  the  average  in  this 
as  well  ?  ^  P.  K.  A. 

IV. 

It  is  clear  from  his  letter  to  The  Outlook 
(issue  of  June  29)  that  Mr.  John  Burroughs 
has  paid  little  attention  to  the  story  of  the 
honey-bee,  or  he  would  not  make  this  asser- 
tion ;  "  Maeterlinck's  book  on  the  Life  of 


the  Bee  reads  like  a  romance,  but  Maeter- 
linck is  always  sound  upon  his  facts.  He 
takes  no  liberties  with  the  life  of  the  bee." 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  "The  Life  of 
the  Bee  "  not  only  reads  like  a  romance,  but 
is  a  romance ;  and  what  Mr.  Burroughs  con- 
siders "  facts "  are  mostly  pure  inventions 
of  Maeterlinck's  imaginative  master-mind. 
For  an  example,  I  will  instance  a  specimen 
of  his  **  facts,"  which  every  one  can  under- 
stand who  lives  in  this  country.  .  He  states 
that  the  honey-bee,  when  transported  to  Cali- 
fornia, soon  learned  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  store  up  honey  for  a  winter  which  never 
came.  This  is  a  libel  on  the  bees  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  in  one  lone  year  produced 
ii\t  hundred  car-loads  of  honey  over  local 
requirements.  Cuba  can  do  about  as  well, 
and  the  bee  crop  of  that  island  stands  third 
on  the  list  of  exports  in  a  good  year.  All 
over  the  tropics  the  products  of  the  bee — 
honey  and  beeswax — are  important  commer- 
cially. 

A  good  niany  of  Maeterlinck's  statements 
about  the  bee  are  equally  as  unreliable  as 
the  one  just  cited.  If  Mr.  Burroughs  is 
looking  for  a  truthful  writer  on  natural  his- 
tory, he  will  have  to  secure  some  one  else 
than  Maeterlinck. 

Medina,  Ohio.  THE  A.  L  RoOT  Co. 

The  Outlook,  having  called  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs's  attention  to  the  note  above,  which 
comes,  as  many  readers  may  know,  from  a 
business  house  largely  interested  in  bees 
and  honey,  has  received  the  following  inter- 
esting reply : 

It  is  five  or  six  years  since  I  read  Maeter- 
linck's "  Life  of  the  Bee,"  and  I  had  for- 
gotten his  statement  above  referred  to. 
This  was  not  the  result  of  his  own  observa- 
tion, but  was  made  upon  the  word  of  others. 
I  have  myself  always  been  of  the  impression 
that  our  bees,  in  a  tropical  climate,  soon 
degenerated  and  ceased  to  store  honey,  and 
that  the  stock  had  to  be  kept  up  by  fresh 
importations.  But  doubtless  in  California 
the  dry  season  makes  it  as  imperative  for 
the  bee  to  store  honey  as  our  winters  do 
here,  so  that  in  that  land  the  habit  of  the 
bee  in  this  respect  would  not  change.  In 
tropical  countries  the  sheep  after  a  few 
years  cease  to  grow  a  fleece  of  wool,  and  it 
seems  reasonable  that  where  the  bee  has  a 
feast  of  flowers  the  season  through  it  should 
cease  to  store  honey.  Maeterlinck  has  been 
a  keeper  of  bees,  and  his  knowledge  of  them 
is  largely  first-hand  knowledge.  I  too  have 
been  a  keeper  of  bees  and  have  observed 
them  closely,  and  when  I  read  "  The  Life  of 
the  Bee  "  I  said,  "  I  should  have  writtoi 
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this — if  I  only  could  have  done  so,"  so  com- 
pletely did  the  book  agree  with  what  I  know 
and  have  read  about  the  ways  of  our  honey- 
makers.  The  play  of  imagination  and  of 
human  sentiment  in  the  book  is  of  course 
remarkable,  and  here  the  practical  bee- 
keeper usually  leaves  him,  but  a  reader  like 
myself  follows  him  delightedly.  Such  a 
reader  likes  good  science  that  has  the  flavor 
of  good  literature.  The  bee  herself  turns 
the  sweet  water  of  flowers  into  honey,  and 
Mseterlinck  transforms  the  facts  of  the  hive 
into  the  honey^  of  literature.  He  romances 
about  the  facts,  but  he  does  not  invent  them. 

In  recurring  to  Maeterlinck's  volume  at 
this  moment,  I  And  two  statements  that  I 
queried  when  I  first  read  it.  One  is  that  the 
bee  never  shows  fear;  my  experience  has 
been  that  when  one  is  bee-hunting  and  tries 
to  capture  a  bee  in  the  fields,  the  insect  is 
easily  frightened  and  becomes  very  wary. 
His  other  statement  is  that  the  drones  fre- 
quent the  flowers  and  sleep  upon  them.  This 
statement  is  not  supported  by  my  own  obser- 
vation. But  these  are  minor  matters  and  do 
not  invalidate  the  soundness  of  the  book. 

I  find  that  Professor  Gager,  of  the  Bronx 
Botanical  Garden,  objects  to  my  endorse- 
ment of  Maeterlinck's  botany  as  shown  in  his 
recent  articles  in  Harper's  Magazine  on  the 
"  Intelligence  of  Flowers.'*  Here  again  we 
must  give  the  poet  and  romancer  free  swing 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  life  of  the  flowers 
so  far  as  he  does  not  pervert  or  distort  known 
facts.  He  must  not  belie  the  botany,  of 
course,  and  I  doubt  if  Maeterlinck  really 
does  so.  He  personifies  his  flowers,  but  he 
tells  his  readers  what  he  is  doing :  "  Let  us 
speak  of  the  flower  as  though  it  had  fore- 
seen and  conceived  in  the  manners  of  men 
all  that  it  has  realized."  Of  course  the  indi- 
vidual orchid  did  not  invent  that  elaborate 
mechanical  contrivance  to  secure  cross 
fertilization,  but  somebody  or  something  did 
invent  it';  the  contrivance  is  there  and 
Maeterlinck  in  no  way  misrepresents  it. 
Flaws  may  no  doubt  be  found  here  and 
'  there  in  his  work,  but  on  the  whole  I  believe 
him  to  be  as  sound  in  his  science  as  he  is 
charming  in  his  literature. 

John  Burroughs. 

THE  HUMAN  AND  THE  DIVINE 
In  Lyman  Abbott's  reply  to  the  inquiries  of 
M.  S.  R.  (in  The  Outlook  of  May  11,  1907) 
he  says:  "  Ignorance,  infirmity,  sin,  are  the 
incidents  of  a  day  or  an  epoch  ;  tragic  inci- 
dents, terrible  incidents,  but  truly  incidents — 
that  is,  they  have  fallen  upon  man,  they  are 
not  his  essential  nature.  The  divine  image 
is   essential    manhood.     In    their    intrinsic 


nature  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
divine  and  the  human." 

If  the  world  of  mankind  was  a  perfect 
exemplification  of  the  divine  nature,  it  might 
be  entirely  safe  to  say  that  "  in  their  intrinsic 
nature  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
divine  and  the  human."  In  that  case  it 
would  be  virtually  true  whether  it  was  scien- 
tifically true  or  not.  But  in  the  present 
mixed  condition  of  humanity  is  there  not 
danger  that  such  a  statement  will  tend  to 
misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  divinity  ?  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  every  man  is  conscious  of  two  natures 
in  the  mind — ^a  nature  which  inclines  to  sen- 
suality, selfishness,  and  degradation,  and  a 
nature  which  '  inclines  to  self-control  and 
purity.  Obviously  they  are  not  both  divine. 
If  the  first  is  not  human  nature,  by  what 
name  shall  it  be  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  divine  nature? 

So  long  as  sin  continues  to  be  a  persistent 
and  disastrous  reality,  it  is  manifestly  of  the 
utmost  importance  clearly  to  identify  its 
cause.  There  are  but  two  natures  involved 
in  the  case,  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature 
of  man.  As  sin  is  abhorrent  and  impossible 
to  the  divine  nature,  is  it  not  obvious  that  its 
cause  must  be  somewhere  in  the  nature  of 
man,  or  in  human  nature  ?  As  sin  is  impos- 
sible to  the  divine  nature,  and  as  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  on  the  earth  that  can 
possibly  produce  sin  but  the  nature  of  man, 
the  assumption  that  "  in  their  intrinsic  nature 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  divine  and 
the  human  "  forces  us  to  embrace  the  absurd 
conclusion  that  sin  exists  without  any  cause. 

It  is  proper  to  call  sin  an  "  incident "  pro- 
vided it  is  foreign  to  man's  primary  nature, 
and  is  inflicted  upon  the  human  race  by  a 
foreign  influence,  but  not  otherwise.  But  if 
sin  is  not  a  natural  product  of  man's  primary 
nature,  where  does  it  come  from,  where  and 
what  is  that  foreign  cause  ?  Obviously, 
nothing  exists  without  an  adequate  cause. 
Is  not  human  nature  properly  the  term  by 
which  we  distinguish  man's  exceptionally 
developed  animal  nature  from  the  natures 
of  the  other  animals?  And  would  it  not 
greatly  contribute  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  general  subject  if  the  term  should 
be  strictly  confined  to  that  office?  This 
being  the  accepted  signification  of  the  term, 
it  is  obvious  that,  intrinsically,  human  nature 
is  no  more  divine  than  the  nature  of  a  wolf 
or  a  bear. 

Does  not  the  experience  of  every  one  indi- 
cate that  man  is  still  primarily  subject  to 
earthlymindedness,  as  stated  by  the  Apostle : 
"  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the 
second   man   is    the   Lord  from  heaven"? 
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(1  Cor.  XV.  47.)  If  the  impulses  and  inclina- 
tions of  man's  primary  nature  are  not  alto- 
gether in  the  direction  of  sensuality  and 
selfishness,  why  are  men  compelled  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  vigilance  in  order  to  keep 
selfishness  and  the  animal  passions  from 
dominating  the  mind?  Does  not  salvation 
consist  in  having  man's  primary  nature  sub- 
dued and  supplanted  by  the  divine  nature? 
Is  it  not  this  fact  which  gives  significance 
to  the  declaration :  **  Except  a  man  be  born 
again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  "  ? 
(John  iii.  4.)  In  practice  sin  must  be  taken 
account  of  as  much  as  righteousness,  because 
righteousness  is  realized  only  by  overcoming 
sin. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  intelligendy  directed 
and  thoroughly  efficient  labor  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  earth, 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  divine 
nature  is  in  the  mind  of  each  man  as  a  saving 
power,  and  that  sin  consists  in  yielding  to 
the  inclination  of  human  nature  to  resist  and 
to  turn  from  the  influence  of  the  divine 
nature.  Any  uplifting  power  must  be  inher- 
ently superior  to  the  thing  uplifted.  There- 
fore the  power  assigned  for  the  spiritual 
uplifting  of  mankind  must  be  primarily  and 
intrinsically  of  God  and  not  of  man. 

I.  W.  G. 

A  LIBRARY  AS  A   PHASE    OF  MIS- 
SION WORK 

In  the  whole  Empire  of  China  there  is  not 
what  could  properly  be  called  a  public 
library.  Here  are  a  people  who  reverence 
learning,  and  yet  they  have  never  recognized 
the  **  People's  University."  They  are  taking 
everything  bodily  from  us  that  is  labeled 
•*  Western."  They  have  adopted  our  school 
system,  our  text-books,  and  our  methods  of 
teaching,  and  yet  they  have  passed  by  one 
of  our  greatest  factors  in  education — the 
public  library. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  Epis- 
copal Mission  in  China  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  philanthropic  people  here  in  the 
United  States  who  are  interested  in  the  up- 
lifting and  enlightening  of  the  Chinese  to 
establish  a  public  library  in  one  of  the  great 
literary  centers  of  the  Empire.  This  city  is 
Wuchang,  situated  six  hundred  miles  up  the 
Yangtze  River,  opposite  Hankow,  the  largest 
tea  port  in  the  world. 

Wuchang  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  fore- 
most educational  centers  in  the  country.  It 
is  the  home  of  the  literati,  prominent  among 
whom  is  the  Viceroy  Chang-fhih-Tung, 
probably  the  most  progressive  of  the  older 


generatioh  of  statesmen  in  power  to-day  in 
China. 

Wuchang  has  been  a  seat  of  learning  for 
generations  past,  for  here  was  located  one  of 
the  great  examination  halls,  where  sometimes 
thirty  thousand  competitors  gathered  for  the 
great  triennial  examinations  for  Chinese 
degrees.  As  it  was  the  center  of  the  old 
learning  under  the  past  system,  so  now  the 
Viceroy  is  making  it  a  center  of  the  new. 
He  has  established  here  about  one  hundred 
schools,  in  which  there  are  over  eight  thou- 
sand students,  who  come  from  all  parts  of 
Central  China,  and  even  ^rom  faraway 
places  like  Peking  and  Canton. 

Wuchang  is  also  one  of  the  leading  mili- 
tary centers  of  the  country,  with  twenty  thou- 
sand soldiers  stationed  here.  A  far-famed 
military  academy  is  located  in  the  city,  with 
accommodations  for  six  hundred  students. 
Here  young  men  are  trained  as  officers  for 
the  camps. 

A  public  library  in  this  city  of  Wuchang, 
containing  our  great  books  of  Western  learn- 
ing in  the  original  and  as  translations,  is 
.  certain  to  have  a  tremendous  and  lasting 
influence  in  shaping  the  thought  of  the  peo- 
ple just  at  this  critical  period,  as  they  are 
turning  from  the  old  to  the  new. 

The  Hon.  Seth  Low,  former  President  of 
Columbia  College,  in  confirming  to  Miss 
Wood  by  letter  his  personal  assurance  of  a 
generous  gift  to  the  library  fund,  wrote: 
"  The  sum  may  be  used,  at  the  discretion  of 
those  in  charge,  either  for  the  building  or 
for  books,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  whatever 
way  may  be  thought  most  advantageous  in 
the  interest  of  the  library.  I  am  led  to  give 
this  direction  to  my  gift,  partly  by  reason  of 
my  family  interest  in  China,  but  especially 
because  I  believe  Wuchang  to  be  a  center 
where  a  library  of  a  high  order  will  be  of 
vast  benefit  to  China  and  the  Chinese.  It 
is,  in  a  sense,  a  nerve-center  in  the  body 
politic,  from  which  impulses  of  every  sort 
are  disseminated  through  the  vast  multitudes 
comprising  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  recent 
awakening  of  China  to  the  importance  of 
Western  learning  has  added  new  emphasis 
to  the  old  importance  of  Wuchang ;  and  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  sagacious  on  the 
part  of  those  who  wish  China  well  than  to  do 
everything  possible  to  strengthen  at  Wu- 
chang the  influences  that  make  for  good. 
Believing  as  I  do  in  the  profound  influence 
of  a  good  library,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
help  forward  this  work." 

(Miss)  Mary  Elizabeth  Wood. 

The- Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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^     ^         For  five  days,  in  the 
American   Teachers     i.   ^     ^   t   i 

.    ^         -.  hottest  July  on  rec- 

m  Convention  .      .        ^  ,., 

ord     m    Cahfomia, 

twelve  thousand  teachers  assembled, 
week  before  last,  in  Los  Angeles,  for 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  convention  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 
Preliminary  to  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation the  workers  among  the  Indians 
assembled  under  the  direction  of  Com- 
missioner Francis  E.  Leupp.  The  exhibit 
and  the  reports  there  made  should  con- 
vince the  most  hopeless  pessimist  of  the 
certain  and  steady  march  of  the  Nation's 
wards  to  an  independent  and  self  respect- 
ing citizenship.  To  a  layman  the  "  N. 
E.  A."  (as  it  is  familiarly  called)  presents 
a  body  of  serious  and  self-restrained 
meliorists.  One  is  struck  with  the  mod- 
eration and  quiet  patience  of  these  mid- 
dle-aged men  and  women  who  have  in 
charge  what  seems  at  times  to  be  the 
most  serious  task  confronting  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  quiet  approval  of  the 
audiences,  which  are  composed  of  women 
and  men  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one,  is  given  only  to  accepted  doctrines 
of  education  and  tested  methods  of 
teaching.  A  visitor  finds,  after  mingling 
with  these  men  and  women  for  a  week, 
that  there  are  not  likely  to  be  any  violent 
experiments  made  in  teaching  the  children 
of  the  Republic.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
impressed  with  the  progressive  spirit 
everywhere  manifested.  The  leaders  of 
the  Association  have  evidently  accepted 
the  new  psychology  without  further  ques- 
tion. Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  are  in 
control. .  To  learn  by  doing  is  the  cur- 
rent maxim.  Manual  training  in  the 
grade,  agricultural  training  in  the  rural 
schools,  and  increased  laboratory  meth- 
ods in  all  lines  of  work  are  assumed  to  be 
the  true  direction  of  normal  develop- 
ment, but  there  is  some  hostility,  for  in- 
stance, to  spelling  reform.  The  active 
membership  of  the  Association,  which 


is  permanent,  and  votes  and  organizes, 
as  distinguished  from  the  associate  mem- 
bership, which  takes  advantage  of  low 
railway  rates  to  attend  the  meetings 
perhaps  once  in  a  lifetime,  is  composed 
of  the  administrators  of  schools — State 
and  city  superintendents,  presidents  of 
universities  and  colleges,  and  principals 
of  the  high  schools.  Their  enthusiasms 
are  qualified  by  experience.  One  notes 
the  solemnity  of  all  the  meetings  and  an 
absence  of  humor.  At  the  meetings  this 
year  the  strong  men  in  the  teaching  fac- 
ulties of  Yale,  Princeton,  Harvard,  Cor- 
nell, and  Ann  Arbor  were  absent;  the 
high  school  and  grade  teacher  seldom 
appeared  upon  the  programme;  but 
there  were  strong,  vigorous  personalities 
present. 


Haw  (he  Association 
Does  Its  Work 


The      Association 


does  its  most  im- 
portant work  in  its 
committees  of  investigation  appointed 
by  the  eighteen  sections  and  departments. 
The  proceeds  of  an  increasing  endow- 
ment  fund  are  used  for  these  investiga- 
tions. Thus,  the  report  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  high  school  teachers,  the  result 
of  a  thorough  investigation  by  seventeen 
competent  experts  under  the  leadership 
of  Principal  Halleck  of  Louisville,  will 
be  published  in  permanent  form  and  may 
constitute  the  last  word  on  that  subject. 
In  the  coming  year  committees  furnished 
with  suitable  appropriations  will  investi- 
gate the  time  allotted  to  the  purely  cul- 
tural element  in  education,  to  the  teach- 
ing of  morals  in  the  public  schools,  to 
the  cause  of*the  shortage  of  teachers, 
and  to  the  teaching  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren. A  committee  was  appointed  to 
urge  upon  Congress  the  establishment 
of  a  National  University  in  Washington. 
The  Association  expressed  itself  warmly 
in  favor  of  pensions  for  retiring  teachers 
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and  the  increase  of  their  compensation. 
It  sent  enthusiastic  greetings  to  the 
Hague  Peace  Conference.  The  new 
constitution  and  by-laws  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress  incorporating  the  Asso- 
ciation under  NatiotlAl  instead  9f  State 
laws  was  adopted  without  derioui  oppo- 
sition. There  were  many  notable  ad- 
dresses. Bishop  Conaty  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Southern  California 
brought  "  a  kindly  greeting  and  a  mes- 
sage from  the  consecrated  men  and 
women  in  the  Catholic  schools."  The 
retiring  President  of  the  Association, 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  for  fourteen  years 
State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania, 
spoke  for  the  aid  of  the  school  in  pro- 
moting international  peace.  Superin- 
tendent E.  G.  Cooley  of  Chicago,  fresh 
from  a  successful  fight  to  prevent  the 
public  schools  in  Chicago  from  passing 
under  the  control  of  socialists  and  the 
labor  unions,  was  unanimously  chosen 
President  for  the  coming  year. 

So    much    has 
Co-operaHon  Between        ^^^^     ^^^^     ^^^ 

the  Federal  Government  . ,  

and  a  State  ""^ly  concern- 

mg  the  collision 
Ijetween  the  powers  and  interests  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  those  of 
the  several  States  that  it  sometimes 
seems  as  if  there  were  no  possibility 
of  co-operation  between  them.  How 
erroneous  this  idea  is  is  shown  by  an 
act  passed  in  the  recent  session  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature.  The  United  States 
Government  is  building  near  North  Chi- 
cago a  new  naval  school.  In  antici- 
pation of  the  patronage  of  the  boys  to 
be  assembled  there  a  community  has 
been  started  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
saloons  would  be  established  in  the 
place  and  that  conditions  would  arise 
full  of  menace  to  the  boys  who  are  to  be 
brought  there  to  receive  a  naval,  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  army  posts  have  attracted  to 
their  neighborhood  those  human  para- 
sites which  make  their  living  by  foster- 
ing among  the  soldiers  drunkenness  and 
other  vices.  Highwood,  for  instance, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  army  posts  at 
Fort  Sheridan,  consists  of  a  population 
of  a  hundred  people  and  thirteen  saloons. 


These  saloons  sell,  entirely  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  army  post,  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  worth  of  liquors. 
Some  of  the  places  are  of  the  lowest 
order.  The  threat  of  a  new  Highwood 
nea^  a  ilaval  training  Bd^l  umis  not  to  be 
ignored.  As  LifiiUtenaht  <i.  A.  McKay, 
who  has  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  building  of  the  naval  academy,  has 
said,  it  would  have  been  a  lasting  shame 
and  outrage  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  to  this  place  thirteen 
hundred  boys  from  their  homes  and  the 
farms,  and  subject  them  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  Highwood.  The  Government 
officials  at  Washington  were  apprised  of 
the  situation,  and  the  President  took 
measures  to  avert  what  would  have  been 
a  very  serious  wrong.  He  conferred  with 
the  Governor  and  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  State.  As  a  consequence  the 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  making  it  illegal 
to  sell  or  to  give  away  liquors  within 
one  and  an  eighth  miles  of  a  United 
States  naval  training  school  or  a  United 
States  military  post.  The  penalties  for 
violating  this  law  are  severe.  If  the 
Legislature  of  every  State  could  be  in- 
duced to  pass  such  a  measure  as  this, 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor 
of  re-establishing  the  canteen  at  army 
posts  would  be  deprived  of  some  of  its 
force.  In  the  meantime  it  ought  to  be 
a  satisfaction  to  a  great  many  people  to 
realize  that  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  governments  are  not  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  squabbling  over  the  ques- 
tion of  their  relative  functions,  as  it  must 
certainly  be  a  satisfaction  to  all  good 
American  citizens  to  know  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  concerned  for  the 
mor^  safety  of  the  young  men  in  its 
charge,  and  can  secure  the  aid  of  a  State 
Legislature  in  protecting  them. 


The  Discretion 
of  a  Boss 


The  rumor  that  General 
Bray  ton,  the  Republican 
boss  of  Rhode  Island,  is 
to  retire  from  politics  is  not  credible.  It 
arose  from  his  announcement  that  he 
had  resigned  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee.  He  remains,  nevertheless, 
on  the  State  Committee  and  on  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  the  party.    This 
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means  that  Rhode  Island  and  the  Re- 
publican party  have  not  yet  seen  the  last 
of  a  boss  who  has  done  much  to  dis- 
credit both  the  party  and  the  State. 
Over  twenty-five  years  have  passed  since 
General  Brajrton  became  the  dictator  of 
the  organization.  Though  for  most  of 
the  time  he  has  held  no  public  office,  he 
has  had  his  desk  in  the  State  Capitol, 
and  has  there  received  his  underlings 
and  given  his  orders  to  public  servants. 
Four  years  ago  he  had  a  great  fall,  when 
Dr.  Garvin  was  elected  Governor  on  the 
Democratic  ticket ;  but  somehow,  unlike 
Hurapty  Dumpty,  he  was  put  together 
again.  During  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  General  Brajrton  undertook  to 
get  some  advantage  out  of  the  Senatorial 
contest.  In  opposition  to  Colonel  God- 
dard,  the  candidate  of  the  Independent 
Republicans,  supported  by  the  Democrats, 
there  were  two  straight  Republican  candi- 
dates— Senator  Wetmore,  who  was  seek- 
ing to  be  his  own  successor,  and  Colonel 
Coljt.  It  is  evident  that  General  Bray- 
ton  worked  both  these  men  to  his  own 
ends  as  far  as  he  could.  Although 
toward  the  end  he  issued  a  statement  in 
favor  of  one  of  the  two,  he  was  unable 
to  secure  his  election.  Neither  of  these 
candidates  is  now  available  as  a  source 
of  funds ;  and  the  corporations,  having 
discovered  that  the  boss  cannot "  deliver 
the  goods,"  are  no  longer  eager  to  supply 
him  with  money.  This  boss  is,  how- 
ever, shrewd  as  well  as  bold ;  he  knows 
that  the  present  Republican  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island  is  not  friendly  to  him ;  he 
knows  just  how  far  it  is  wise  to  withdraw 
for  the  present.  Whether  his  discom- 
fiture will  ultimately  lead. to  a  lasting 
defeat  of  his  methods  it  is  too  early  now 
to  know  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  is  not 
yet  out  of  politics. 


.   -     . ,  .         By  passing  a  two-cent  fare 

Wisconsin  has  treated  its 
own  legislation  with  contempt.  The 
Railway  Commission  of  Wisconsin  was 
created  to  control  the  railways  of  the 
State.  It  was  an  administrative  body 
and  an  agent  of  the  Legislature.  So 
efficiently  did  it  perform  its  task  that 
the  Legislature  voted  to  entrust  to  it  the 


control,  not  merely  of  the  railways,  but 
also  of  all  the  public  utilities  of  Wisconsin. 
This  control,  as  recounted  in  The  Outlook 
for  July  13,  was  based  on  a  two-fold 
power — first,  power  to  make  a  physical 
valuation  of  the  actual  investment  in  a 
public  utility ;  and,  second,  after  allow- 
ing for  a  fair  return  on  the  investment, 
power  to  fix  rates.  The  proposal  that 
the  Legislature  should  belie  its  own  action, 
and  undertake  on  its  own  behalf  to  fix 
railway  passenger  rates  was  once  re- 
jected. That  proposal,  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form,  but  in  .  substance  un- 
changed, was  then  -  reconsidered  and 
finally  adopted.  Inconsistency  evidentiy 
is  a  hobgoblin  which  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature,  like  other  legislatures,  does 
not  fear.  It  first  asserts  the  principle 
of  controlling  public  service  corpora- 
tions by  an  administrative  body,  and 
then,  at  its  second  opportunity,  aban- 
dons the  principle,  and  attempts  to  con- 
trol some  aspects  of  the  business  of 
some  public  service  corporations  by  fiat. 
It  first  makes  a  commission  its  agent 
plenipotentiary  and  then  acts  over  its 
head.  It  has  done  just  exactly  what  the 
New  York  Legislature  did.  In  the  case 
of  New  York,  however,  there  was  a  Gov- 
ernor who  had  the  courage  and  the  wit 
to  veto  the  measure.  In  the  case  of 
Wisconsin,  on  the  other  hand.  Governor 
Davidson  fell  in  with  the  temper  of  the 
Legislature,  signed  the  bill  and  made  it 
law.  Stupid  management  upon  the  part 
of  the  railways  invited,  it  is  true,  this 
piece  of  legislation.  But  that  fact  does 
not  excuse  hasty,  retaliatory  action  on  the 
part  of  legislators.  It  would  have  been 
both  interesting  and  instructive  to  watch 
the  workings  of  the  Wisconsin  plan  of 
corporation  control ;  but  evidently  it  is 
not  to  have  a  fair  test.  If  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  has  not  faith  in  its  own 
policy  of  regulating  public  utilities,  it 
certainly  cannot  expect  the  public  util- 
ities corporations  to  regard  it  with  even 
ordinary  respect. 


-.     .  .     ,  ,^„        . .       Municipal    owner- 

'^"'•^rL^'crn'"^  ship  of  public  utii- 

ities  IS  good,  it  is 
bad ;  it  is  wasteful,  it  is  economical ; 
it     prevents     political     corruption ;     it 
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invites  political  corruption ;  it  affords 
efficient  service,  it  results  in  inefficient 
service  ;  it  lowers  wages,  it  raises  wages ; 
it  is  democratic,  it  is  un-American ;  it 
deserves  the  bitterest  denunciation  and 
is  woithy  of  the  highest  praise.  This, 
in  brief,  is  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
an  investigation  carried  on  for  nearly 
two  years  by  a  body  of  men  chosen  by 
the  National  Civic  Federation.  The 
report  of  this  Commission  on  Public 
Ownership  is  not  yet  published.  The  data 
gathered  are  of  course  extensive ;  they 
have  been  reviewed,  however,  by  certain 
members  of  the  Commission  chosen  for 
the  purpose.  The  reviews,  which  have 
been  issued  in  abstract  form  for  the  press 
by  the  Federation,  are  not  judicial  sum- 
maries for  the  facts  ascertained,  but  are 
rather  arguments  for  and  against  the 
public  ownei'ship  and  operation  of  public 
utilities.  The  collection  of  data  seems 
to  be  a  storehouse  from  which  supporters 
and  opponents  of  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  can  get  things  to  throw  at 
one  another.  How  widely  divergent  may 
be  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  same 
source  can  be  judged  by  contrasting 
these  two  statements  :  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Edgar  declare  that  "  where  municipal 
ownership  has  been  removed  from  the 
realm  of  philosophic  discussion  and  put 
to  the  test  of  actual  experience  it  has 
failed  ingloriously ;"  Professor  Parsons 
and  Mr.  Bemis  on  the  contrary  assert, 
to  use  Professor  Parsons*  words,  "  it  is 
not  public  ownership,  but  private  owner- 
ship, that  is  responsible  for  our  periodic 
crisis  and  the  ruin  of  our  industries," 
and  "  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  public  service  corporations 
through  public  ownership  is  one  of  the 
things  that  would  do  more  to  help  along 
the  process  of  making  our  cities  fit." 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  municipal  ownership  find  in  that 
method  of  controlling  public  utilities  is 
that  it  encourages,  if  it  does  not  actually 
necessitate  political  corruption.  "In 
America,"  says  Mr.  J.  W.  Sullivan,  "  the 
municipalized  enterprises  visited  by  our 
labor  investigators  have  been  rich  mines 
for  significant  facts  relating  to  politics 
rather  than  to  labor.  .  .  .  The  testimony 
as  to  political  rottenness,  root  and 
branch,    in    Syracuse,    Allegheny   and 


Wheeling,  is  conclusive.**  In  the  cities 
where  some  merit  has  been  found  in 
municipally-owned  utilities,  he  declares 
that  their  stability  rests  largely  on  the 
mayor,  who  represents  "for  a  brief 
term  a  policy  that  may  change  with  his 
successor.'*  On  the  other  side,  Profes- 
sor Commons  points  out  that  the  whole 
question  is  one  of  politics.  Private  com- 
panies managing  public  utilities  are  con- 
tinually .dealing  with  municipal  officers. 
"  Consequently,*'  he  says,  "  it  is  absurd 
to  assume  that  private  ownership  is  non- 
political.  It  is  just  as  much  a  political 
question  to  get  and  keep  honest  or  busi- 
ness-like municipal  officials  who  will 
drive  good  bargains  with  private  com- 
panies on  behalf  of  the  public  and  then 
see  that  the  bargains  are  lived  up  to,  as 
it  is  to  get  similar  officials  to  operate  a 
municipal  plant.  We  do  not  escape 
politics  by  resorting  to  private  owner- 
ship— we  only  get  a  different  kind  of 
practical  politics.**  It  might  be  inter- 
jected here  that  the  habit  of  saying  that 
municipal  operation  is  good  under  a 
good  mayor,  .but  that  it  is  periodically 
threatened  by  the  possibility  of  the 
election  of  a  bad  mayor,  arises 
not  from  a  doubt  of  municipal  own- 
ership so  much  as  a  doubt  of  democ- 
racy. Messrs.  Clark  and  Edgar  have 
been  naive  enough  explicitly  to  acknowl- 
edge that  their  aim  has  not  been  to  as- 
certain the  truth  by  judicial  study  of  the 
facts,  but  to  defend  a  doctrine.  These 
are  their  words :  "  We  individualists  are 
not  seeking  to  lead  the  people  into  strange 
paths ;  our  aim  is  to  keep  them  in  the 
paths  that  they  have  hitherto  trod.*' 
They  spe^k  of  themselves  as  "  we  who 
stand  in  opposition  to  municipal  owner- 
ship," and  they  undertake  to  "  arraign 
the  arrogance  of  many  of  its  advocates.** 
On  the  other  hand,  although  the  reviews 
in  defense  of  municipal  ownership,  at 
least  as  they  appear  in  the  summarized 
form,  do  not  bear  the  marks  of  conscious 
partisanship,  they  are  nevertheless 
frankly  specimens  of  special  pleading. 
Both  those  who  fear  and  those  who  trust 
municipal  ownership  and  operation  will 
find  ample  comfort  in  these  reviews. 
Those  who  really  desire  the  truth  will 
find  defects  in  the  arguments  on  both  " 
sides,  and  will  await  with  interest  the 
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publication  of  the  facts,  fathered  by 
experts,  on  which  these  arguments  are 
based. 


^     .,      .^  Last       week      The 

The  New  Mayor  qr    Qutlook  reported  the 

San  Pranasco  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^     g^^ 

Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  (a  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  confessed  bribers) 
acting  under  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  by  the  prosecuting  attorney 
and  his  supporters  in  the  work  of 
municipal  reform,  had  chosen  one  of 
their  own  number,  also  an  acknowledged 
bribe-taker,  to  fill  for  the  minute  the 
Mayor's  chair,  made  vacant  by  the  con- 
viction and  sentence  of  Schmitz.  This 
was  only  the  first  move  in  the  curious 
but  necessary  machinery  of  reform. 
Until  the  next  city  election  any  appoint- 
ment to  the  mayorship  must  be  from 
among  the  Supervisors  ;  by  the  tempor- 
ary election  of  Dr.  Boxton  a  vacancy  was 
created  in  the  Supervisors'  Board ;  the 
man  who  was  really  desired  as  Mayor 
was  elected  to  this  vacancy ;  Dr.  Boxton 
then  resigned  4  and  the  man  desired  by 
Mr.  Heney,  Mr.  J^angdon,  and  their  sup- 
porters was  elected  Mayor.  This  man 
was  Dr.  Edward  R.  Taylor,  an  educator, 
physician,  and  lawyer,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Hastings  Law  College 
and  the  University  of  California.  His 
choice  is  approved  apparently  by  all  who 
earnestly  believe  in  thorough  municipal 
reorganization,  in  the  up-building  of  the 
new  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  punish- 
ment of  all  wrongdoers.  A  telegraphic 
dispatch,  just  received  as  this  paragraph 
is  written,  from  an  unusually  well- 
informed  and  judicially-minded  corre 
spondent  in  California,  decliares  that  Dr. 
Taylor's  election  should  prove  the  turn 
ing  point  of  the  city's  fate  and  assures 
non-partisanship  in  the  labor  question 
and  in  National  politics.  Dr.  Taylor, 
our  correspondent  adds,  is  a  clean  lover 
of  righteousness  and  although  counted 
unpracticable  by  some  men,  is  just  the 
idealist  that  the  city  needs,  as  it  has 
wallowed  in  practical  sordidness  long 
enough.  He  will  have  great  power,  as 
it  falls  to  his  duty,  first  to  appoint  new 
Supervisors  (the  old  Supervisors  have 
agreed  to  resign),  and  then  to  restore 
normal  government  after  a  city  elec- 


tion. The  sooner  this  can  be  done 
the  better,  because  the  prosecuting  offi- 
cers and  their  supporters,  and  especially 
Mr.  Spreckels,  should  be  relieved  from 
the  dangerous — and,  in  the  view  of  some 
citizens,  odious — burden  of  city  politics. 
The  circumstances  were  so  peculiar  that 
in  no  other  way  than  by  a  sort  of  tem- 
porary dictatorship  could  matters  be 
brought  into  such  shape  that  the  normal 
conditions  of  government  could  prevail. 
With  the  election  of  Dr.  Taylor  this 
desirable  result  has  been  reached.  The 
District  Attorney,  himself  a  labor  can- 
didate, has  proved  honest  and  high- 
minded,  and  refuses  to  "  play  politics." 
Mr.  Heney,  the  right  hand  of  the  prose- 
cution, has  made  a  wonderful  record  in 
gathering  evidence  and  forcing  munici- 
pal bribe-takers  to  confession  or  convic- 
tion ;  he  now  proposes  to  do  the  same 
with  wealthy  bribe-givers  and  corpora- 
tion magnates  accused  of  wrong-doing. 
Whether  he  will  be  supported  in  this,  or 
whether,  as  some  fear,  a  low  moral  tone 
among  business  men  and  a  distrust  of 
the  motives  of  the  reformers,  and  espe- 
cially of  Mr.  Spreckels,  may  stand  in 
the  way,  remains  to  be  seen.  At  all 
events,  the  attempt  to  carry  on  the  pros- 
ecution on  the  announced  lines  should 
be  entirely  free  from  the  complication 
of  being  joined  with  the  administration 
of  the  city  government ;  and  when  the 
new  organization  begun  by  the  election 
of  Dr.  Taylor  is  completed,  this  will  be 
natural  and,  indeed,  inevitable. 


The  deaths  of  Lieutenant 
j^^    Goodrich,  Midshipman  Cruse 

and  eight  sailors,  caused  by 
an  explosion  in  the  turret  of  the  battleship 
Georgia,  were  as  truly  heroic  and  in  the 
service  of  their  country  as  if  these  men 
had  fallen  in  fight  with  an  enemy.  Every 
officer  and  enlisted  man  in  the  navy  knows 
that  constant  danger  is  inseparable  from 
his  calling;  and  he  accepts  the  risk  in- 
volved with  the  courage  of  intelligence 
and  with  a  fine  spirit  of  patriotism  as  well 
as  esprit  de  corps.  If  our  navy  is  to  be 
efficient  for  protection,  it  must  be  highly 
disciplined  and  must  know  how  to  shoot 
both  straight  and  fast.  The  war  with 
Spain  showed  what  training  could  do  in 
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this  respect,  and  our  almost  absurdly 
slight  losses  were  the  evidence  of  pre- 
vious severe  drill,  in  which  risk  of 
life  and  safety  was  always  involved.  It 
is  only  by  practical  experiment  and  ob- 
servation that  the  best  and  safest  way  of 
handling  high  explosives  and  modem 
sea-artillery  can  be  gained ;  and  while 
every  safeguard  of  science  and  care 
should  be  applied  to  prevent  disaster,  the 
naval  authorities  must  regard  it  as  always 
possible  and  to  some  degree  at  least  inevi- 
table. It  is  quite  probable  that  the  recent 
deplorable  calamity  may  even  result  in 
such  improved  knowledge  that  its  repe- 
tition may  be  impossible.  The  cause  of 
the  explosion  seems  to  have  been  a 
**  flare-back  ": — that  is,  at  the  exact  in- 
stant when  the  breech  of  an  eight-inch 
gun  in  the  turret  had  been  thrown  open, 
and  before  the  stream  of  compressed  air 
by  which  the  gas  and  sparks  from  the 
previous  shot  are  driven  out  through  the 
muzzle  had  taken  effect,  a  burning  shred 
or  spark  was  driven  back  and  ignited 
the  charge  about  to  be  put  in ;  or  per- 
haps the  stream  of  compressed  air  was 
cut  off  too  soon  with  the  same  result. 
When  one  reads  in  the  story  of  a  survivor 
that  nine  shots  had  just  been  fired  in  two 
minutes,  one  is  inclined  to  criticise  the 
officers  for  inviting  disaster  by  too  rapid 
work;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
rapid  firing  combined  with  good  marks- 
manship (and  all  nine  of  those  shots  hit 
the  target)  is  what  made  Admiral  Togo's 
ships  differ  from  his  Russian  opponents 
and  what  made  Sampson's  ships  differ 
from  Cervera's,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down 
rules  which  should  check  at  just  the 
right  point  the  men  and  officers  of  our 
ships  in  their  emulation  for  superiority 
in  rapidity  and  efficiency.  The  whole 
countr>^  will  join  in  doing  honor  to  the 
brave  American  seamen  who  perished 
on  the  Georgia.  Captain  McCrea  in 
praising  the  conduct  of  onfe  (rf  ."t^se 
men,  who  lost  his  life  by  standing  at  his 
post  and  closing  the  breech  of  the  other 
gun,  thus  preventing  a  second  accident 
which  might  have  been  even  more  terri- 
ble than  that  which  actually  occurred, 
said  "itwas  one  of  the  coolest  and  brav- 
est acts  I  ever  heard  of."  And  when 
Lieutenant    Goodrich    was    dying   his 


thought  was  of  his  men  and  his  first 
question  "  How  are  the  others?"  In 
the  act  of  the  eighteen-year  old  boy  and 
the  question  of  his  officer  is  seen  the 
true  spirit  of  the  American  navy. 


Owners  of  excursion  boats  in 

l^^er  ^^^  ^^^^  Harbor  evidently 
learned  nothing  from  the  Slo- 
cum  disaster.  When  three  years  ago  the 
steamer  General  Slocum  was  burned  and 
a  thousand  lives  were  lost,  it  became  a 
matter  of  general  knowledge  that  the 
responsible  officials,  not  only  of  the  line 
to  which  that  vessel  belonged,  but  of 
other  lines  as  well,  had  been  disregard- 
ing the  n)ost.  elementary  measures  of 
safety.  They  had  allowed  their  boats  to 
be  overcrowded,  they  had  failed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  safety  appliances,  they 
had  permitted  their  crews  to  remain  un- 
instructed  and  undisciplined.  It  would 
seem  as  if  a  sense  of  ordinary  humanity 
might  have  roused  them  to  dread  the 
risk  which,  as  the  accident  proved,  they 
were  incurring,  and  to  take  sisch  precau- 
tions as  would  prevent  any  such  accident 
from  recurring.  The  people  who  are 
responsible  for  the  management  of  many 
of  the  excursion  steamers,  however,  are 
evidently  still  willing  to  make  money  by 
risking  the  lives  of  other  people.  Hap- 
pily the  Federal  Government  is  now 
watchful.  On  Sunday  inspectors  put 
fifteen  such  vessels  out  of  commission, 
and  had  them  tied  to  their  piers  for  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  One  of  the  worst 
offenders  was  the  sister  ship  of  the  ill- 
fated  Slocum.  Light  is  thrown  upon  the 
character  of  some  moneymakers  by  the 
reported  remark  of  one  of  these  owners. 
His  vessel  had  a  number  of  passengers 
on  board  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit.  He 
protested  against  their  removal  in  these 
terms  :  *'  I  have  lots  of  friends  in  Tam- 
many Hall,  and  when  Bryan  is  elected 
there  will  be  some  heads  fall  in  the 
Customs  Hervice."  Against  such  men 
the  only  protection  which  the  public  has 
is  the  Government.  "  Natural  economic 
laws,"  about  which  much  is  said,  will  not 
safely  control  this  form  of  private  busi- 
ness ;  law  courts,  even  if  they  allow  dam- 
ages after  accidents  occur,  simply  force 
such  men  to  reckon  whether  the  damages 
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will  be  more  than  covered  by  the  extra 
money  brought  in  by  the  extra  hazard. 
This  is  a  case  where  public  sentiment, 
with  practical  unanimity,  approves  of 
governmental  regulation  of  a  private 
business.  Of  course  some  of  these 
steamers  are  common  carriers ;  but  others 
are  not.  Yet  they  are  all  subject  to  gov- 
emmetital  inspection.  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  this  inspection  is  being  carried 
out  with  renewed  vigor. 


-^  ^  .  ^  .  When  the  Chinese 
°f '^If  tT  ''  Government  re- 
cently  issued  its 
edict  directing  the  provincial  governors 
to  restrict  the  area  to  be  used  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy,  those 
who  know  the  East  smiled.  In  China, 
after  all,  "an  edict  is  only  an  edict." 
Under  the  control  of  Japan  it  is  other- 
wise. The  home  country,  indeed,  is  not 
directly  involved,  but  when  Formosa  was 
taken  under  control  in  1895  the  Japa- 
nese found  themselves  confronted  with 
an  opium  problem  which  demanded  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Government, 
The  use  of  the  drug  had  firmly  intrenched 
itself  in  the  island  and  was  rapidly 
spreading.  To  force  the  Formosan  Chi- 
nese to  give  up  the  habit  at  once  would 
be  like  forbidding  them  to  eat — impossi- 
ble. Rather  than  submit  they  would  go 
back  to  China.  To  allow  the  habit  to 
spread  unchecked  was  as  little  to  be 
tolerated.  Under  the  advice  of  Baron 
Goto — now  chief  of  Civil  Administra- 
tion in  the  island — the  Government  de- 
cided on  a  policy  of  regulation.  It 
would  itself  take  up  th^  import,  manu- 
facture, and  sale  of  opium,  and  do  all  in 
its  power,  by  education  and  police,  to 
confine  its  use  to  those  already  addicted 
to  the  habit.  This  was  to  be  the  first 
step  toward  crushing  out  altogether  the 
use  of  opium  as  a  stimulant.  The  regu- 
lations adopted  to  carry  out  this  policy 
are  detailed,  and  their  enforcement  is 
strict.  Opium  is  made  a  monopoly  of 
the  Government.  No  one  without  special 
license  is  allowed  "  to  sell,  buy,  deliver, 
receive,  or. possess  "  any  quantity  of  the 
drug.  No  one  will  be  granted  a  license 
to  use  it  unless  he  proves  to  the  Govern- 
ment   that  he   is   already   an    habitue. 


Severe  penalties  are  provided  for  any  one 
who  "  imports,  manufactures,  sells,  gives, 
or  lends  opium,  or  who  cultivates  the 
opium  poppy,  or  is  found  with  capsules 
in  his  possession,"  or  in  any  way  ad- 
vances the  use  of  the  drug.  In  order  to 
control  the  manufacture  more  carefully, 
the  Japanese  in  1897 — ^the  year  in  which 
the  monopoly  was  instituted— erected  a 
large  Government  factory.  Later,  com- 
plete control  over  all  the  retailing  of  the 
drug  was  assumed,  so  that  now  the  Gov- 
ernment keeps  an  account  of  the  opium 
used  in  the  island  as  accurate  as  the 
account  of  the  sale  of  postage-stamps. 
The  .rigid  enforcement  of  the  Jaw  is  a 
discouragement  to  wrong-doers.  The 
number  of  arrests  for  violation  of  the 
regulations  has  steadily  risen  from  495 
in  1 897  to  over  four  times  that  number 
in  1905.  The  Government  has  raised 
the  price  of  the  drug,  and  this,  in  con- 
nection with  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law,  has  brought  the  net  income  from  the 
monopoly  to  1,000,00P  yen  ($500,000) 
in  1905,  constituting  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  island.  These 
profits  are,  however,  only  incidental  to 
the  real  purpose — the  checking  of  the 
use  of  opium.  The  vicious  habit  can- 
not be  stamped  out  at  once,  and  we  must 
not,  therefore,  be  too  anxious  for  imme- 
diate results.  However,  notwithstand- 
ing the  economic  advantages  brought  to 
the  island  with  Japanese  rule,  giving  the 
native  greater  purchasing  power,  still  the 
u^  of  opium  has  not  grown,  but  has 
actually  decreased,  as  was  intended.  The 
following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the 
amount  consumed,  as  taken  from  Gov- 
ernment statistics : 

Weight  in  pounds 

1897 194,099 

1898 369,591 

1899 454,453        « 

1900 :...  438,812 

1901 ; 265,166 

1902 286,318 

1903 320,022 

During  the  first  years  indicated  the 
amount  consumed  apparently  shows  a 
marked  increase.  In  fact,  these  figures 
indicate  rather  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  means  taken  to  repress  smuggling 
and  perfect  the  prohibition  against  native 
production.  The  Japanese  authorities 
claim   that   now  they  are  in   complete 
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control  of  the  situation,  and  that  the  end 
of  the  widespread  opium  habit  in  Formosa 
is  in  sight  They  have  done  what  they 
can  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  evil, 
but,  they  say,  it  would  be  cruel  as  well  as 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  try  to 
cut  down  the  number  of  the  present 
opium-smokers.  This  can  only  be 
brought  about  gradually  by  a  campaign 
of  education  to  keep  recruits  from  the 
ranks,  and  the  lapse  of  time,  which  will 
carry  off  those  now  addicted  to  the  habit. 
For  Japan's  own  sake,  for  the  Formosans, 
and  none  the  less  for  the  Chinese,  we 
must'  hope  that  the,  day  will  speedily 
come  when  the  restrictive  management 
of  the  Formosan  opiunl  trade  will-have 
attained  the  object  lor  which  it  was 
framed.  Perhaps  the  experience  of  her 
island  neighbor  some  day  may  furnish 
to  China  a  model  upon  which  she  may 
act  to  make  her  opium  edict  more  than 
an  edict,  and  gradually  relieve  her  people 
from  the  curse  which  Japan  will  have 
removed  from  Formosa, 


.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
i^K^  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
of  Korea  was  his  offense  in 
sending  a  delegation  to  the  Hague  Con- 
ference without  the  consent  of  the 
Japanese  Resident  General  in  Korea. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the 
present  arrangement  for  the  control  of 
Korean  affairs,  one  of  the  most  important 
stipulations  was  that  the  Japanese  should 
have  complete  supervision  of  Korea's 
relations  with  foreign  nations.  The 
alleged  action  of  the  Emperor  in  regard 
to  the  Hague  delegation  is  looked  at  by 
the  Japanese  government  as  a  flagrant 
disregard  of  the  agreement.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  recorded  that 
the  Emperor  denies  that  he  was  respon- 
sible for  sending  the  delegates,  and  he 
also  asserts  that  he  never  did  personally 
sign  the  agreement  with  Japan,  which 
was,  he  says,  entered  into  by  his  min- 
isters and  against  his  will.  The  brger 
and  really  serious  cause  of  the  abdica- 
tion, however,  does  not  rest  upon  any 
one  act.  The  situation  in  Korea  had 
become  incompatible  with  the  develoi> 
ment  of  the  country  and  with  a  peaceful 
political  status.     If  any  one  thing  was 


settled  by  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan  it  was  that  Japanese  influence 
should  predominate  in  Korea,  and 
although  the  nominal  independence  of 
Korea  was  rec<^:nized  by  the  Portsmouth 
Treaty,  the  country  is  really  in  much 
the  same  position  as  Egypt  has  been 
under  British  rule.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  remember  Mr.  Kennan's  letters  from 
Korea  in  The  Outlook  will  readily  under- 
stand that  the  Emperor  and  the  corrupt 
court  party  were  totally  incapable  of 
carrying  on  a  strong  and  firm  govern- 
ment themselves,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  were  unwilling  to  accept  the  inevi- 
table and  to  co-operate  cordially  and 
faithfully  with  the  Marquis  Ito  in  devel- 
oping the  interests  of  Korea  under 
Japanese  supervision.  There  is  still  not 
unnaturally  a  strong  anti-Japanese  feel- 
ing in  Korea,  but  any  revolutionary 
movement  to  establish  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  is  as  hopeless  as 
would  be  such  an  undertaking  in  Egypt 
at  the  present  time.  But  there  has  been 
constantly  going  on  a  succession  of 
intrigues  and  plots  between  the  Emperor 
Yi-Hyeung  and  the  disaffected  element, 
and  neither  the  personal  character  of 
the  Emperor  nor  his  political  methods 
promised  anything  of  value  for  the 
future  of  Korea.  On  the  other  hand,^ 
the  Cabinet  ministers  seem  to  have  been 
intelligent  and  progressive ;  and,  nomi- 
nally,  the  abdication  is  at  their  demand, 
and  not  that  of  Japan.  The  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister,  the  Viscount  Hayashi, 
has  gone  to  Korea,  and  together  with 
the  Marquis  Ito,  will  probably  deal  with 
the  present  crisis  in  a  strong  and  able 
fashion.  It  should  be  added,  however, 
that  the  supervision  of  Korean  affairs 
by  the  Japanese  should  include  a  most 
thorough  protection  to  the  property  in- 
terests and  personal  safety  of  all  the 
people.  There  have  been,  in  fact,  many 
complaints  from  Korea,  some  sent  under 
the  endorsement  of  American  residents 
there,  to  the  effect  that  individual  Korean 
subjects  have  suffered  ill  treatment  from 
the  lower  Japanese  officials  and  soldiers, 
and  if  these  reports  are  true  there  is 
room  for  a  reform  of  many  minor  abuses 
in  Japanese  rule.  Mr.  H.  B.  Hulbert, 
an  American  teacher,  long  resident  in 
Korea  and  just  returned  to  this  country^ 
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goes  so  far  as  to  sayf  "^The  Japan- 
ese have  not  only  robbed  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  its  liberties,  but  are  de- 
baviching  the  morals  and  the  health  of 
its  people.  The  Koreans  are  being  de- 
spoiled of  the  lands  and  their  industries." 
The  Crown  Prince,  who  succeeds  to  ^ 
the  throne,  is  a  man  of  education,  but 
is  said  to  be  weak  in  character. 


Educational    Progress 
1906-1907 

The  new  problem  to  which  those  in- 
terested in  education  in  this  country 
have  directed  their  attention  to  the  great- 
est extent  during  the  past  year  has  been 
that  of  industrial  education.  The  in- 
creasing industrial  difficulties  due  to 
German  and  English  competition,  the 
disappearance  of  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, and  the  changes  in  the  trades  them- 
selves, have  aroused  a  demand  for  the 
recognition  of  economic  efficiency  as  one 
of  the  legitimate  aims  in  public  instruc- 
tion. One  of  the  most  enlightening  con- 
tributions on  the  subject  is  the  Report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
Industrial  Education,  of  which  Professor 
Paul  Hanus,  of  Harvard,  is  Chairman, 
published  last  May.  The  report  con- 
tends that  the  progressive  development 
of  all  high-grade  industries  requires 
skilled  workmen  possessing  *^  industrial 
intelligence;"  that  the  public  schools 
suppl3ring  only  a  general  education,  fre- 
quently of  a  merely  bookish  kind,  do 
not  provide  any  vocational  training ; 
and  that  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  which  was  originally  intended  to 
traifi  recruits  for  the  trades  has  failed 
of  its  purpose.  The  Commission,  there- 
fore, advocates  the  establishment  of 
public  industrial  schobls  whose  object 
should  be  vocational  as  contrasted  with 
genercU trzinrng.  As  boys  are  not  wanted 
in  skilled  industries  before  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  the  Commission  recommends 
a  four-year  course  in  these  schools,  two 
years  of  which  shall  be  spent  in  a  day 
school,  and  the  remaining  two  years  in 
continuation  schools,  either  in  the  eve- 
ning, as  in  Germany,  or  during  a  part 
of  the  work-day. 


One  day  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  (July 
8-12),  of  which  an  account  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  was  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. It  was  there  contended  that 
the  offering  of  such  training  would 
tend  to  prevent  the  droppfng  out  of 
so  many  pupils  before  the  completion 
of  the  elementary  school,  because  a 
much  laiger  proportion  of  the  pupils 
would  stay  in  the  schools  if  they  fur- 
nished preparation  for  some  life  pursuit. 
The  movement  in  favor  of  industrial 
education  has  resulted  in  an  extension 
of  the  manual  training  movement  to  many 
cities  heretofore  indifferent  and  in  the 
construction  of  a  large  number  of  Man- 
ual Training  High  Schools.  Boston, 
during  the  past  year,  established  a  Girls' 
High  School  for  Practical  Arts  modelled 
on  the  Washington  Irving  School  of 
New  York  City.  The  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, Board  of  Education  has  adopted 
the  "  continuation  school "  system  of 
Germany  whereby  workers  at  trades  dur- 
ing the  day  study  the  scientific  basis  of 
tiieir  work  at  night ;  and  the  system  is 
approved  both  by  the  employers  and  the 
trades-unions.  Of  schools  of  private 
foundation,  the  Carnegie  Institute,  form- 
ally dedicated  this  year,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous expression  of  the  movement  in 
industrial  education. 

One  of  the  chief  results  of  the  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  industrial  education 
has  been  the  formation  of  the  **  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion "  looking  towards  its  extension  in 
the  school  system  and  to  its  support 
by  legislative  appropriation.  In  both 
respects  a  great  deal  has  been,  accom- 
plished. An  act  was  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  to  raise  thj 
Federal  appropriation  to  each  of  the 
State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts.  A  bill  was  introduced  also 
to  appropriate  a  large  sum  annually  for 
industrJal'iWucatiotY  in  high  schools,  half 
to  be  appropriated  to  city  high  schools 
and  half  to  agricultural  high  schools. 
Some  thirty  of  the  latter  have  been  es- 
tablished, articulating  with  the  rural 
schools  below  and  with  the  agricultural 
colleges  above. 

More     intelligent     and     widespread 
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attention  is  being  given  to  children  who 
deviate  from  the  normal.  Provision  has 
been  made  in  several  additional  cities, 
e,  g,j  Boston,  for  their  exceptional  needs. 
In  New  York  City  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  has  gone  so  far  as  to  recom- 
mend that  eye-glasses  be  furnished  with- 
out charge  to  children  in  the  public 
schools.  New  York  University  has  es- 
tablished a  post-graduate  course  on  the 
education  of  defectives.  This  interest 
in  unfortunate  children  has  expressed 
itself  also  in  the  wider  adoption  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  system. 

Most  gratifying  progress  was  made 
during  the  past  year  in  the  South  in 
the  extension  of  child-labor  laws  and 
compulsory  education  acts.  At  the 
last  session  of  the  North  Carolina  legis- 
lature, $500,000  was  appropriated  for  an 
institution  to  care  for  and  educate  mental 
defectives ;  a  compulsory  education  law 
was  passed ;  a  training  school  for  teach- 
ers and  a  school  of  technology  were  es- 
tablished ;  a  reform  school  for  delinquent 
children  was  founded,  and  the  financial 
grant  to  the  State  University  was  largely 
increased.  An  almost  equally  fine  record 
was  made  by  the  last  Alabama  legisla- 
ture, and  a  general  awakening  is  in  evi- 
dence all  over  the  South. 

The  better  co-operation  of  educational 
agencies  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion during  the  past  year.  The  Public 
Library  of  New  York  City  has  placed 
placards  in  all  the  school  buildings  giv- 
ing explicit  suggestions  to  teachers  and 
pupils  for  aiding  them  in  making  liberal 
use  of  the  library.  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Utilization  of  the  Art 
Museum  by  Schools  and  Colleges  shows 
much  good  work  accomplished  in  that 
direction,  and  that  is  also  true  of  better 
articulation  of  the  schools  with  the  nat- 
ural history  museums,  botanical  and 
zoological  gardens.  An  impetus  in  the 
development  of  the  neighborhood  school 
has  been  given  in  several  cities  where 
the  schools  have  been  opened  at  night, 
daily  papers,  magazines,  and  books  pro- 
vided, and  in  some  even  a  smoking-room 
established.  This  effort  has  gone  hand- 
in-hand  with  a  very  rapid  extension  in 
our  pities  during  the  past  year  of  the 
public  playground  and  recreation  center. 
Nor  have  the  rural  districts  been  behind 


in  attention  to  this  idea  of  better  co- 
operation. The  consolidation  of  numbers 
of  neighboring  rural  schools  into  union 
schools  has  continued  during  the  past 
year  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  pupils  are 
carried  to  the  union  schools  at  public 
expense.  And  not  only  has  this  been 
done,  but  sufficient  pay  for  trained  teach- 
ers, sufficient  support  for  a  library,  a 
simple  laboratory,  a  small  experimental 
farm  and  other  necessities  of  an  up- 
to-date  rural  school,  have  been  forth- 
coming. 

There  has  been  distinct  improvement 
in  the  social  and  economic  status  and 
prospect  of  the  teacher.  According  to 
the  School  Journal,  the  salary  budgets 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  country  have 
increased  by  several  millions  of  dollars. 
Teachers'  pension  systems  have  been  in- 
troduced in  a  number  of  large  cities, 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Philadelphia 
has  made  the  pension  system  a  part  of 
the  regular  school  budget.  Most  cities 
provide  for  the  payment  of  pensions 
from  the  excise  fund.  That  this  awak- 
ening to  teachers'  needs  has  not  come 
a^ny  too  soon  is  evidenced  in  the  severity 
of  the  criticism  made  by  Dr.  Franz 
Kuypers,  of  the  German  educational 
commission  which  has  been  visiting 
our  country.  He  insists  that  there  is 
not  yet  any  profession  of  teaching  in  the 
United  States,  attributing  this  fact  chiefly 
to  the  miserable  pay  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  and  to  the  poor  social  posi- 
tion of  the  teachers.  Another  authority 
of  eminence  who  writes  upon  this  sub- 
ject' is  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell. 
In  his  last  Annual  Report  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  small  salary  of  the  college 
teacher,  his  slow  promotion,  his  heavy 
class-room  work,  his  inability  to  find 
time  for  scholarly  research,  and  the  loss 
to  education  and  the  nation  thereby. 
President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  wrote  to 
his  trustees  in  a  similar  strain.  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  Cornell  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
address  is  in  strongest  appeal  for  the 
greater  economic  freedom  of  college 
teachers.  In  this  connection  attention 
may  be  called  to  a  notable  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
April,  on  **  The  Ideal  Teacher,"  by  Pro- 
fessor George  Herbert  Palmer,  of  Harv- 
ard University. 
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The  first  great  step  in  improving  the 
temporal  conditions  of  college  profes- 
sors was  the  application  of  the  Carnegie 
retirement  fund  last  September.  What- 
ever feeling  of  hesitation  to  accept  the 
pension  there  may  have  been  at  first  has 
been  largely  removed  by  the  early  be- 
stowal of  its  benefits  upon  such  distin- 
guished educators  as  Dr,  William  T. 
Harris,  former  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Professor  Ladd,  of 
Yale,  and  Professor  Young,  of  Prince- 
ton. "  The  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
President  and  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,"  which  appeared  in  May  last, 
is,  indeed,  the  most  important  educa- 
tional document  of  the  year.  When  Mr. 
Carnegie  made  his  liberal  gift  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
college  teacher,  he  could  not  have  fore- 
seen the  other  splendid  beneficial  results 
that  would  follow.  In  this  report  a  "  col- 
lege "  is  defined ;  entrance  requirements 
are  fixed;  denominational  control  is  inter- 
preted ;  and  standards  set  in  all  sub- 
jects of  college  administration.  It  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  good  that 
will  accrue  from  this  incidental  system- 
ization. 

The  munificent  gifts  to  education 
which  have  so  conspicuously  character- 
ized American  philanthropy  in  the  re- 
cent past,  have  been  continued  through- 
out our  country  during  the  past  year. 
Under  the  title  "Five  Great  Gifts," 
several  of  these  endowments  are  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Outlook,  while  the  Jeanes  Foundation 
for  the  elementary  education  of  negroes 
in  the  South  has  been  touched  upon  in  a 
former  number. 

The  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the 
governing:  authorities  of  the  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  to  assume  a  more 
direct  supervision  of  student  life  and 
activities  has  been  manifest  during  the 
past  year.  The  superintendents  and 
high  school  principals  of  Chicago  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  all 
fraternities  in  the  high  schools  of  the  city ; 
and  their  action  has  been  generally  com- 
mended throughout  the  country.  In  col- 
lege circles  the  most  conspicuous  pro- 
posal of  supervision,  with  the  special 
object  of  suppressing  upper-class  clubs, 


comes  from  the  President  of  Princeton 
University  in  his  plan  to  import  and 
adapt  other  features  of  the  English  uni- 
versity organization — the  preceptorial  or 
tutorial  system  are  now  in  successful 
working.  It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  the 
detail  or  the  fate  of  the  plan,  but  its  pro- 
posal gives  import  of  Ae  tendency  in 
some  quarters,  at  least,  against  laissez 
faire. 

In  the  country's  great  educational  staff 
new  men  are  coming  into  the  places  of 
foremost  influence.  The  nation  is  for- 
tunate that  so  ab!e,  experienced,  and  de- 
pendable a  man  as  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown 
has  been  found  to  succeed  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris.  Professor  Harry  Pratt  Jud- 
son  has  with  general  and  hearty  approval 
been  made  successor  to  Dr.  Harper, 
whom  he  so  efficiendy  assisted  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Professor  Harry  A.  Garfield  is  to 
carry  another  historic  name  back  to 
Williams  and  with  it  an  ideal  type  of 
young  manhood  in  his  own  personality. 

The  "  foreign  relations  "  of  American 
education  during  the  past  year  have  been 
on  the  whole  most  happy.  There  was 
one  ominous  cloud  upon  our  western 
horizon  which  we  hope  is  not  to  return 
with  blacker  portent.  The  question  of 
the  exclusion  of  Japanese  from  the  reg- 
ular public  schools  of  San  Francisco  and 
their  segregation  in  one  school  for  Orien- 
tals threatened  at  one  time  to  cause  bit- 
terness between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  and  friction  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  California. 
Though  apparently  the  result  of  race 
prejudice,  the  question  is  so  complicated 
with  other  considerations  that  the  ob- 
server at  a  distance  acts  wisely  in  sus- 
pending judgment  until  thoroughly  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  facts. 

The  threatened  invasion  of  five  hun- 
dred British  teachers  has  become  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  we  hope  for  a 
similar  incursion  soon  again.  If  this 
visit  results  in  a  report  similar  to  that  of 
the  first  Mosely  Commission,  only  good 
can  result  to  the  education  of  the  United 
States  and  to  that  of  England.  Last  year 
was  the  first  also  of  the  exchange  of 
professors  between  Columbia  and  Berlin 
Universities  under  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Professorship  of  American  History 
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and  Institutions  at  Berlin  and  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Professorship  of  German  His- 
tory and  Institutions  at  Columbia.  Pro- 
fessor Burgess,  who  represented  Colum- 
bia in  Germany,  was  received  with  great 
honor  and  made  a  deep  impression,  not 
only  at  Berlin,  where  he  lectured  steadily 
for  six  months,  but  at  Leipzig,  Vienna, 
Bonn,  and  elsewhere,  to  which  places  he 
was  also  invited.  Professor  Schumacher, 
who  represented  Berlin  at  Cplumbia,  was 
received  with  equal  cordiality.  The 
exchange  of  professors  between  the  two 
institutions  can  hardly  fail  of  being 
advantageous,  both  to  scholarship  and 
international  good  feeling. 

When  we  turn  from  a  view  of  the  con- 
ditions favorable  to  educational  reform 
and  advance  in  the  United  States,  to 
consider  conditions  in  Europe,  we  have 
reason  for  self-gratulation.  In  England, 
Mr.  Birreirs  Education  Bill,  based  upon 
the  principle  that  public  control  should 
follow  the  public  tax,  having  passed  the 
Commons  by  a  lirge  majority  was  re- 
jected by  the  Lords.  The  whole  mat- 
ter is  extremely  confusing  to  foreigners 
because  of  the  intricate  details  due  to 
property  interests  protected  by  law,  to 
local  prerogatives,  and  to  the  conscien- 
tious convictions  of  the  Church  party. 
But  the  controversy  has  aroused  an  in- 
tensity^ of  bitterness  that  is  almost  inex- 
plicable to  Americans.  In  France,  the 
^educational  situation  does  not  improve. 
The  French  spirit,  delighting  in  unity 
and  logical  system,  has  established  a 
complete  state  monopoly  in  education. 
The  result  has  been  that  thousands  of 
people  who  will  not  send  their  children 
to  the  State  schools  are  compelled  to 
send  them  to  foreign  countries  owing  to 
the  suppression  of  the  religious  schools 
— and  the  bitterness  grows  apace.  In 
Germany,  the  Prussian  government  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  devoted  all  educa- 
tional agencies  to  the  process  of  Ger- 
manizing the  Poles,  and  has  aroused 
both  racial  and  political  hatreds  as  a 
result.  Moreover,  the  reactionaries  in 
Prussia  have  been  successful  in  replac- 
ing the  Sim u /tan  Si/ii/U'i,  t,  <^.,  schools 
in  which  children  of  different  religious 
denominations  are  instructed  together  in 
all  secular  branches,  by  sectarian  schools. 
In  Russia  some  of  the  universities  and 


polytechnic  schools  have  reopened,  after 
having  been  closed  for  almost  two  years. 

Under  the  Aspect  of 
Eternity 

Men  suffer  immense  loss  of  reserve 
power  for  dealing  with  the  work  and 
problems  of  the  time,  and  of  deep-flow- 
ing consolation  in  their  sorrows  and 
anxieties,  by  reason  of  their  intense 
absorption  in  the  interests  of  the  hour 
and  their  preoccupation  with  affairs. 
Never  before  has  this  present  life  laid 
hold  upon  conscience,  thought  and  will 
with  such  searching  and  compelling 
force.  Those  who  are  eager  to  deal  with 
life  on  the  highest  plane  find  it  difikult 
to  penetrate  the  multitude  of  details  that 
press  upon  attention  with  the  sense  of  a 
great  order  in  which  all  things  find  their 
place  and  are  moved  to  some  great  end. 
Work  of  such  magnitude  awaits  capable 
men,  and  taxes  thought  and  strength  to 
such  a  degree  that  many  men  put  such 
heroic  labor  into  the  day  that  night  over- 
takes them  unawares,  and  they  awake 
with  surprise  to  find  that  their  woric  is 
only  a  part  of  a  gigantic  scheme  of  con- 
struction. Their  tasks  have  absorbed 
them  so  completely  that  they  have  never 
realized  their  relations  to  a  spiritual 
order.  This  is  a  far  more  fruitful  way 
of  life  than  that  of  the  man  who  dreams 
of  purely  spiritual  activities  but  never 
sets  his  hand  to  any  real  task  or  binds  on 
his  shoulders  any  of  the  burdens  which 
humanity-  must  carry  in  its  mysterious 
journey  toward  the  unseen  countiy. 

To  preach  idleness,  withdrawal  from 
the  world,  escape  from  the  manifold  tasks 
of  modem  societ)%  to  men  who  have  be- 
come heroic  workers  by  virtue  of  the 
inward  force  which  makes  them  men  and 
the  outwa»-d  opportunities  with  which 
God  has  encircled  them  to  draw  out 
their  power  and  evoke  character  on  a 
vast  scale,  is  as  idle  as  to  command  them 
to  go  back  to  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy 
or  the  geography  that  was  studied  before 
Columbus  enlarged  the  world  by  the  dis- 
covery of  another  continent  There  is 
no  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  soul 
by  taking  it  out  of  its  normal  relations  in 
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human  society ;  there  oan  be  no  return 
to  the  patriarchal  days  when  men  lived  in 
tents  and  watched  their  flocks  and  spent 
their  days  in  a  vast  leisure  of  mind ;  nor 
to  those  middle  years  in  the  history  of 
the  human  spirit  when  they  lived  in 
little  walled  towns  and  served  their  kings 
and  obeyed  their  spiritual  rulers  with 
unthinking  obedience.  There  must  be 
room  for  the  spirit  and  time  for  its  ripen- 
ing, but  these  conditions  must  be  secured 
not  by  going  back  but  by  going  forward. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  preoccupied 
men  and  women  of  to-day  would  take 
time  to  read  Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy ;" 
to  climb  from  time  to  time  that  great 
peak  which  o'ertops  the  poetry  of  the 
world.  Probably  no  form  of  expression 
could  be  further  from  the  habitual 
thought  and  speech  of  the  day  than  this 
report  of  the  journey  of  the  soul  through 
the  three  worlds  ;  but  no  modern  w  nting 
is  so  clear  and  authoritative  in  its  setting 
of  the  life  that  now  is  in  definite  and  un- 
escapable  relation  to  the  life  which  is  to 
come.  In  this  sublime  epic  of  the  soul 
of  man  in  all  conditions  there  is  no  idle 
dreaming,  no  vague  and  easy  speculation 
concerning  the  growth  of  the  spirit  and 
its  union  with  Gk)d ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
poem  stands  foursquare  to  all  the  winds 
of  shifting  opinion,  based  on  an  eternal 
order,  pervaded  throughout  by  a  vivid 
realism.  The  poet  escaped,  by  virtue 
of  his  genius,  from  the  tyranny  of  types 
and  personifications  which  gave  unreal- 
ity to  much  mediaeval  art,  and  built  a 
world  as  solid  as  the  Florence  which 
drove  him  into  exile  No  other  poet  of 
the  heavenly  vision  has  dared  to  give  his 
interpretation  of  the  life  of  man  such 
massive  reality  and  none  has  touched  it 
with  such  compelling  power. 

For  this  reason,  among  others,  Dante 
is  a  teacher  at  whose  feet  the  men  and 
women  of  this  busy  age  ought  to  sit ;  he 
is  no  master  of  beautiful  dreams,  no 
magician  dexterously  spinning  a  web  of 
iridescent  words  over  the  abysses ;  he 
sees  real  things  with  clear  and  fearless 
glance,  and  he  teaches  us  not  to  evade, 
to  escape,  to  renounce,  to  comfort  and 
mislead  ourselves  with  idle  visions,  but 
to  look  at  the  great  facts  of  life,  to  ac- 
cept its  duties,  do  its  work,  live  in  its 
relations,  in  the  light  of  the  world  to 


come.  He  has,  as  Dean  Church  has 
said,  "  too  strong  a  sense  of  the  reality 
of  this  familiar  life  to  reduce  it  merely 
to  a  shadow  and  type  of  the  unseen. 
What  he  struggles  to  express  in  count- 
less ways,  with  all  the  resources  of  his 
strange  and  gigantic  power,  is,  that  this 
world  and  5ie  next  are  both  equally 
real,  and  both  one."  In  a  word,  Dante 
saw  the  world  "  under  the  aspect  of 
eternity." 

In  Uiat  attitude  is  found  our  escape 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  tremendous  tasks 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  modem  men  by 
the  growth  of  power  within  and  without. 
It  is  impossible  to  go  back  to  the  more 
leisurely  periods  when  interests  were  few 
and  simple;  if  it  were  possible  we 
should  not  win  the  victory  and  find  the 
peace  which  our  souls  crave.  These 
things  are  not  gifts  from  God  to  be  had 
for  the  asking;  they  are  achievements 
which  we  must  make  by  conquest  of 
ourselve?  and  our  conditions.  The 
problem  of  life  is  i;iever  one  of  external 
conditions;  it  is  always  one  of  inward 
energy,  purity,  nobility.  The  way  out 
for  those  who  would  live  the  life  of  the 
spirit  in  this  age  of  tumultuous  activity  is 
through  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit ;  it  is 
to  realize  hour  by  hour  that  the  life  that 
now  is  and  the  life  that  is  to  come,  how- 
ever different  in  condition  and  occupa- 
tion, are  parts  of  one  indivisible  and 
unbroken  life;  it  is  to  see  the  world 
steadily  and  clearly  "  under  the  aspect 
of  eternity." 

It  does  not  matter  how  vast  the  works 
of  the  time  are,  if  in  accepting  their 
reality  we  understand  how  subordinate 
they  are  jn  the  spiritual  order ;  it  does 
not  matter  how  heavy  the  burdens  of 
society  are  if  we  carry  them  with  the 
conviction  that  they  are  part  of  that 
spiritual  dificipHtid  which  is  the  rational 
and  inspiring  explanation  of  life.  The 
world  that  surrounds  us  is  not  a  mirage ; 
is  a  deep-going  and  unescapable  reality, 
and  woe  to  the  man  or  woman  who  tries 
to  ignore  it,  to  treat  it  as  a  figment  of 
the  imagination,  to  escape  from  it.  But 
that  which  is  visible  is  only  a  little  sec- 
tion of  the  whole,  as  the  earth  which 
seems  so  vast  to  us  is  only  a  little  star 
in  a  universe  of  suns.  When  a  man 
sees  through  the  material  which  piles 
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itself  about  him  to  the  spiritual  which  is 
its  master ;  when  he  rules  all  the  works 
of  his  hands  by  virtue  of  the  sovereignty 
of  his  soul ;  puts  his  hand  to  his  task 
and  gives  his  whole  strength  to  it  because 
it  ?s  a  reality  in  vital  relation  with  a 
greater  reality;  gains  wealth  with  full 
knowleuge  diat  money  can  buy  hiany 
things  for  bis  body,  but  nothing  for  his 
spirit ;  organizes  great  enterprises,  with 
clear  understanding  that  he  is  the  serv- 
ant of  an  irresistible  movement  in  human 
affairs,  he  is  safe  from  the  blindness, 
corruption,  deadness  of  mere  material 
activity  and  achievement ;  he  has  learned 
to  see  life  "  under  the  aspect  of  eternity." 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  recalls  a  Fourth  of  July 
spent  in  Wiesbaden  many  years  ago, 
when  a  little  group  of  people  sallied 
forth  from  the  hotel  early  in  the  morning 
for  the  purpose  of  findii^^  some  small 
flags  with  which  they  could  decorate 
themselves,  and  thus  make  their  identity 
as  Americans  known  to  all  who  looked 
their  way.  After  laborious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  shop-keeper,  some 
cheap  little  flags  were  unearthed— or, 
more  properly  speaking,  unboxed — and 
brought  out  to  the  light  of  day.  Not 
pretty  to  look  at  from  an  artistic  sense, 
they  yet  answered  the  purpose  of  the 
party,  and  on  through  the  day  a  spirit 
of  comradeship  existed  among  all  those 
who  wore  in  their  button-holes,  or  had 
fastened  in  their  hats,  that  tiny  emblem — 
the  red,  white  and  blue  of  America.  The 
Spectator  felt  the  significance  of  that 
flag  as  never  before,  and  the  impression 
which  an  impromptu  celebration  in  a 
foreign  land  made  upon  his  mind  has 
never  been  effaced.  He  believes  it  a 
good  thing  that  different  points  of  view 
can  be  obtained  on  any  subject  from 
different  locations  or  among  different 
people ;  hence  the  advantages  of  travel 
in  bringing  into  fresh  light  the  very 
things  which,  perhaps,  had  become  com- 
monplace in  one's  own  home.  Yet  the 
Spectator  confesses  that  since  that  cele- 
bration in  Wiesbaden  the  "glorious 
Fourth  "  has  been  a  day  of  seclusion  for 
him — a  getting  away  from    the   noisy 


sounds  which  betoken  the  patriotism  of 
the  small  boy.  But  this  year  the  Spec- 
tator was  a  participant  in  another  Fourth 
of  July  celebration,  which  will  stand  side 
by  side  with  the  Wiesbaden  day,  and 
perhaps,  in  a  measure,  redeem  his  indif- 
ference to  patriotic  duties  through  the 
long  intervening  years. 

With  the  thermometer  rising  day  by 
day  until  it  reached  the  point  of  103 
degrees  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1907,  the  Spectator  felt  a  cor- 
responding drop  in  his  patriotism.  Yet 
from  the  time  he  had  seen  the  announce- 
ment in  the  Los  Angeles  papers  that  the 
New  England  Society  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia would  hold  a  picnic  in  Eastlake 
Park,  he  felt  a  vague  desire  to  attend. 
The  Spectator  had  no  idea  of  committing 
himself  to  an  all-day  picnic,  but  thought 
he  could  take  a  car  ride  in  the  direction 
of  the  park,  hear  the  music  from  a  re- 
spectful distance,  and,  standing  on  the 
outside,  of  the  crowd,  perhaps  catch  a 
sentence  or  two  of  the  speeches  of  the 
d^y.  If  the  Spectator  were  to  analyze 
this  latent  feeling  of  curiosity  which 
prompted  him  to  brave  the  ovenJike 
heat,  he  has  to  confess  that  he  was 
attracted  by  a  spirit  of  kinship  to  these 
New  England  people  who  have  made 
their  home  in  this  Paciflc  Coast  city,  and 
have  organized  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  alive  in  their  hearts, 
as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  their  native- 
bom  sons  and  daughters,  the  love  for 
their  old  New  England  home. 

The  almost  deserted  streets  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  with  the  closed  stores, 
gave  evidence  of  a  holiday,  while  the 
constant  banging  of  the  caps  placed  on 
th^  car-tracks  would  tell  any  one,  not 
too  deaf,  just  the  nature  of  this  par- 
ticular holiday.  At  the  various  street- 
comers,  crowds  of  people  entered  the 
car,  all  bound  for  a  picnic  somewhere, 
if  not  for  the  special  one  toward  which 
the  Spectator  was  traveling.  Remarks 
on  the  weather  were  heard,  all  pointing 
to  the  fact  that  this  excessive  heat  was 
something  '*  unusual,"  but  the  Spectator 
has  learned  his  lesson  in  regard  to  these 
"  unusual  "  conditions  in  California.  He 
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has  found  that  all  phases  of  weather  not 
pleasing  to  the  new-comer,  be  it  extreme 
heat  or  cold,  too  much  rain  or  not 
enough,  wind,  frost,  or  fog,  are  classed 
as  "unusual."  As  the  Spectator  ex- 
perienced exactly  the  same  degree  of 
heat  in  Oregon  last  year  on  the  Fourth, 
he  must  believe  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  no  monopoly  on  anything, 
not  even  the  weather.  With  a  calm 
philosophy  that  a  really  true  New  Eng- 
lander  ought  not  to  mind  such  a  little 
discomfort  as  "  103  in  the  shade,"  he 
journeyed  on  toward  the  picnic. 


This  very  attractive  park,  with  its 
growth  of  palms,  pepper  and  eucalyptus 
trees,  its  band-stand  on  the  border  of 
the  lake,  with  platform  for  speakers  and 
comfortable  seats  for  an  audience,  is  the 
special  rendezvous  for  picnic  parties. 
Various  State  gatherings  are  frequently 
held  there,  one  day  claiming  former 
residents  of  Iowa,  and  another  day  call- 
ing for  the  families  from  Illinois,  or  other 
States,  to  come  and  celebrate,  but  this 
was  to  be  a  New  England  picnic — a 
gathering  of  people  from  the  thirteen 
original  colonies  who  felt,  pre-eminently, 
their  right  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of 
July.  As  the  Spectator  entered  the  park 
he  caught  the  sound  of  the  orator's 
voice,  and  naturally  went  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  speakers'  platform  ;  he  saw 
the  up-turned  faces  of  the  audience  all 
intent  on  catching  every  word  that  was 
uttered,  and  when  the  speech  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  singing  of  "The*  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  the  Spectator  speedily 
foigot  his  determination  to  tarry  on  the 
edge  of  the  crowd,  or  to  saunter  by  in 
leisurely  fashion.  The  spirit  of  the  day, 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  his  kinship  to  his 
old  New  England,  was  upon  him.  He 
neither  tarried  on  the  outside  nor  saun- 
tered by,  but  at  once  betook  himself  to 
the  heart  of  that  audience  and  looked 
for  a  vacant  seat.  And  right  there  he 
tarried. 

On  the  platform  were  ministers,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  men  of  no  degree,  each 
having  a  subject  assigned  him  upon 
which  to  speak.  To  the  Spectator's 
surprise,  there  was  no  State  sectionalism 


displayed,  nor,  in  fact,  was  New  England 
and  all  it  stood  for  unduly  lauded,  but 
the  main  thought  pervading  the  speeches 
was  the  broader  patriotism  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  As  one  speaker  said : 
"  We  perhaps  take  pride  in  being  called 
*  Yankees,'  and  we  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  that  fact;  but  let  an  enemy 
arise  in  any  comer  of  this  broad  land  of 
ours  and  every  man  forgets  whether  he 
is  from  the  North  or  the  South,  the  East 
or  the  West,  and  knows  only  one  thing, 
that  he  is  an  American*^  In  an  effusion 
somewhat  poetical,  reference  was  made 
to  the  feeling  that  existed  from  "the 
woods  of  the  Aroostook  to  the  meadows 
of  Saco,"  and  at  this  point  the  Spectator 
looked  about  him  to  see  what  manner  of 
trees  were  substituted  for  the  "  woods  of 
the  Aroostook  "  there  in  that  California 
park.  He  saw  only  the  smooth,  pole- 
like trunks  of  the  Eucalyptus  tree,  whose 
scanty  leaves  gave  very  poor  shade  to 
that  heated  audience;  but  these  loyal 
residents  of  California  had  for  the  time 
being  travelled  back  to  the  more  abund- 
ant shade  of  New  England  oaks,  maples 
and  elms,  and  were  not  conscious  of  any 
discrepancy. 

Besides  the  addresses  referred  to,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  read 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  Spec- 
tator sat  spell-bound  as  one  sentence 
after  another  was  hurled  at  him  by  the 
magnetic  voice  of  the  man  delivering  it. 
Not  since  the  school-days  of  the  Spec- 
tator, many,  many  years  ago,  has  it 
meant  so  much  to  him,  and  the  idea 
possessed  him  that  for  a  daily  oratorical 
drill  nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
learning  of  this  masterpiece,  the  very 
rehearsal  of  which  would  cause  one's 
dormant  patriotism  to  rise  to  fever  heat. 
"  The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill"  was  brought 
to  life  again,  and  *'  Home,  Sweet  Home  " 
confirmed  the  former  conviction  of  the 
Spectator  that  the  latter  should  be  sung 
only  when  one  is  seated  at  his  own 
hearth-stone,  his  family  about  him,  with 
due  compassion  for  the  wanderer  outside 
his  gates,  but  should  never  be  indulged 
in  by  the  wanderer  himself.  For  a  wan- 
derer to  sing  with  any  degree  of  hearti- 
ness that  song  which  arouses  all  the 
homesickness  of  which    his   nature   is 
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capable  is  another  matter,  and  wholly 
out  of  the  province  of  the  Spectator. 

The  Spectator  looked  over  the  audi- 
ence and  tried  to  discern  some  typical 
sign  which  would  mark  them  as  New  Eng- 
landers,  but  except  for  the  fluttering  rib- 
bon pinned  on  the  coat  or  dress  of  each  per- 
son, the  Spectator  could  not  have  picked 
out-  the  man  or  woman  from  Maine  or 
New  Hampshire  as  of  any  different  stamp 
or  quality  from  his  Missouri  neighbor 
who  had  dropped  in,  as  the  Spectator 
had,  to  see  what  was  being  done.  Per- 
haps in  their  early  days,  a  difference 
would  have  been  distinguishable,  but  if 
any  had  ever  existed,  it  had  been  erased 
in  this  wonderful  Calilomia  climate — 
said  climate  not  being  applicable  to  the 
day  on  which  this  New  England  picnic 
was  held.  Turning  to  a  very  serious- 
looking  lady  beside  him,  the  Spectator 
said  <*  I  know  that  you  are  still  a  little 
homesick.*'  "Indeed,  I  am  not,"  the 
lady  replied,"!  have  had  time  in  nine- 
teen years  to  get  over  all  that,"  but  be- 


lieving that  the  sad  look  in  her  face  was 
not  all  due  to  his  imaginatioQ,  the  Spec- 
tator concluded  that  she  agreed  with 
him  as  to  the  singing  of  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home  "  in  public  places. 

An  adjournment  to  the  tables,  where 
boxes  were  opened  and  coffee  was 
served,  brought  about  general  sociability, 
and  in  the  Spectator's  case,  at  least,  no 
introductions  were  necessary.  He  told 
the  parson  from  Massachusetts  who 
spoke  upon  "  The  «Flag  "  that  he  never 
heard  a  better  address,  and  compli- 
mented the  doctor  from  Maine  on  his 
fine  rendering  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence :  he  accepted  baked  beans 
and  Indian  pudding  from  the  wife  of  a 
Vermont  lawyer,  and  sandwiches  from 
his  own  Connecticut  neighbors,  and 
grateful  indeed  was  he  that  his  vague 
impulse  had  ended  in  so  pleasant  a 
reality.  The  thermometer  continued  on 
its  upward  journey,  but  its  existence 
was  forgotten  by  the  Spectator  and  his 
New  England  kinsmen. 


THE  SOUTH  AND  EDUCATION:  A 
RECORD  OF  PROGRESS 


BT  LYMAN  ABBOT! 


THE  educational  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  Southern 
States  is  without  parallel  in  the 
educational  history  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  verify 
this  statement  by  an  accurate  comparison 
of  conditions  as  they  existed  in  1867 
with  the  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day, 
but  only  to  illustrate  it  by  contrasting 
personal  impressions  derived  from  a 
visit  made  to  the  Southern  States  directly 
upon  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
from  some  share  in  their  educational 
new  birth,  with  impressions  derived  from 
more  recent  visits,  especially  one  in  the 
spring  and  one  in  the  fall  of  1906. 

The  close  of  the  Civil  War  left  the 
Southern  States  bankrupt.  They  fought 
with  persistent  courage  until  Uieir  re 
sources  wdre  all  exhausted  and  the  con- 
flict could  be  kept  up  no  longer.     The 


surrender  of  General  Lee  at  Appomattox 
Court-House,  his  refusal  to  continue  a 
useless  guerrilla  warfare,  the  spirit  in 
which  he  surrendered  his  sword  to  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  the  spirit  in  which  that 
surrender  was  received,  created  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  in  the  North.  The  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  which  animated  the  great 
majority  of  the  Northern  people  in  the 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
created  in  peace  a  desire  to  promote  that 
union  by  processes  of  healing  and  help. 
The  American  Union  Commission  was 
called  into  existence  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  B. 
Thompson,  of  New  York,  organized  some- 
what on  the  pattern  of  the  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions  which  had  co- 
operated with  the  army  during  the  war. 
Its  object  was  to  aid  the  South  in  its 
process  of  rehabilitation,  and  it  lent  its 
aid  to  all  classes,  without  regard  to  race, 
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color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
I  was  called  from  my  Western  parish  to  be 
the  executive  head  of  the  Commission ; 
accepted  the  call;  and  as  preparation 
for  my  work  made  a  flying  visit  to  por- 
tions of  the  South — going  in  the  south- 
west as  far  as  Nashville,  and  in  the 
southeast  as  far  as  Richmond.  Were 
I  a  literary  painter,  I  should  stop  here 
to  depict  the  pathetic  scene  I  witnessed 
in  the  latter  city  when  Sherman's  army 
marched  through  its  deserted  streets, 
with  their  rude  camp  equipage,  their  worn 
and  often  tattered  garments,  and  bearing 
witness  to  the  engagements  through  which 
they  had  passed  in  the  fragments  of 
flags  which  the  shots  of  the  enemy  had 
left  fluttering  upon  the  banner-poles. 
Here  and  there  in  the  city  some  Unionist 
bolder  than  his  fellows  hung  out  an 
.  American  flag,  but  with  rare  exceptions 
every  shutter  was  closed,  every  house 
silent,  and  the  streets  deserted. 

The  assassination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  April,  1865,  dulled  the  growing 
feeling  of  good  will  in  the  North  evoked 
by  peace,  and  revived  and  intensified  the 
feeling  of  bitterness  created  by  the  war. 
It  made  the  wort  of  the  American  Freed- 
men*s  Union  Commission  very  difficult, 
and  for  a  while  that  organization  was 
more  a  missionary  in  the  North  preach- 
ing peace  and  good  will  than  it  was  a 
missionary  in  the  South  ministering  to 
the  wants  and  binding  up  the  wounds 
produced  by  the  wiar.  For  a  time  all 
the  interest  of  the  North  was  centered  in 
giving  aid  to  the  emancipated  slaves,  and 
the  J'Veedmen's  Commissions,  of  which 
there  were  several,  flourished.  But  a 
sound  principle  is  always  good  capital, 
and  the  principle  of  the  American  Union 
Commission  to  treat  both  races  and  all 
classes  alike  was  fundamentally  sound  ; 
eventually  it  won  its  way  to  popular  favor, 
and  the  various  Freedmen*s  Commis- 
sions and  the  American  Union  Commis- 
sions were  united  in  one  organization 
based  upon  the  principle  of  disregarding 
race  and  color  distinctions.  The  new 
organization  "bore  the  conjoint  title  of 
American  Freedmen*s  Union  •  Commis- 
sion. When,  in  the  summer  of  1867,  the 
great  International  Exhibition  was  held 
in  Paris,  the  anti-slavery  societies  of 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  France  united 


in  calling  an  International  Conference  of 
the  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  to 
be  held  in  the  month  of  August.  At 
this  Conference  attended  representatives 
from  all  communities  interested  in  the 
progress  and  results  of  emancipation. 
In  response  to  a  request  from  the  organ- 
izers of  this  International  Conference,  a 
report  of  the  results  of  emancipation  in 
the  United  States  of  America  was  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  the  American 
Freedmen's  Union  Commission,  of  which 
Chief  Justice  Chase  was  the  President. 
A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  lies  before  me 
as  I  write,  and  to  it  I  refer,  as  a  witness 
is  allowed  to  do  ih  judicial  proceedings, 
**  to  refresh  my  recollection." 

Before  the  Civil  War  there  was  no 
general  public  educational  system  in  the 
Southern  States,  except,  perhaps,  in 
North  Carolina.^  In  some  popular  cen- 
ters there  were  free  schools ;  in  some 
localities  academies  and  colleges;  and 
in  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  States 
some  provision  was  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  white  children  on  evidence 
that  they  were  not  able  to  pay  for  their 
tuition.  The  education  was  furnished, 
so  to  speak,  in  forma  pauperis .  But  the 
fundamental  conception  which  underlies 
the  public  school  system  was  not  enter- 
tained in  the  Southern  States.  That 
conception  is  that  the  State  is  a  family, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  its  children,  rich  or  poor, 
out  of  a  common  fund  and  according  to 
a  common  standard.  The  conception  of 
the  State  which  prevailed  in  the  South 
is  well  interpreted  by  the  declaration  in 
the  Constitution  of  Alabama  that  "  the 
sole  and  only  legitimate  end  of  govem- 

'  The  statement  that  in  the  South  prior  to  the  war 
there  was  no  trae  public  school  system,  in  the  modern 
•ense  of  that  term,  has  been  called  in  question  by 
some  Southern  writers.  The  difficulty  of  getting  an 
accurate  view  of  the  case  is  well  stated  by  Professor 
C.  W.  Dyer  in  his  monograph.  "  Democracy  in  the 
South  before  the  Civil  War  :^'  ^*  A  failure  to  draw  a 
clear  distinction  between  public  schools  and  State 
public  schools,  and  public  free  schools  and  private  free 
schools,  and  free  education  for  certain  classes  in  pri- 
vate schools  and  public  schools,  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  confusion  and  of  sreat  misunderstanding  on  the 
whole  question  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States."  There  was  provision  for  free  education  in 
the  South  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  but.  so  far  as  I  have 
teen  able  to  ascertain,  outside  of  North  Carolina 
there  was  no  common  school  system  by  which  pro- 
vision was  made  and  practically  carried  into  effect  for 
the  education  of  rich  and  poor  without  payment  for 
tuition  in  schools  wholly  supported  by  the  State,  and 
the  provision  in  North  Carolina  was  dependent  on  local 
action  and  was  carried  into  effect  only  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent. 
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ment  is  to  protect  the  citizen  in  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
and  when  the  government  assumes  other 
functions  it  is  usurpation  and  oppres- 
sion." Of  course  there  was  not  and 
could  not  be  any  systematic  education 
of  the  negro  children.  In  some  of  the 
States  education  of  the  slave  children 
was  prohibited  by  law;  on  the  other 
hand,  on  some  plantations  philanthropic 
Christian  women  made  some  attempt  to 
educate  the  children  at  least  of  the  house 
servants.  But  in  the  main  the  children 
of  the  negro  race  were  permitted  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance. 

Moreover,  education  in  any  kind  of 
schools  was  rendered  difficult  by  the 
nature  of  the  social  organization.  There 
were  a  few  cities  in  which  good  schools 
could  be  maintained,  and  a  few  colleges 
whose  intellectual  standards  were  high, 
though  their  equipment  was  inadequate, 
because  their  endowments  were  insuffi- 
cient. But  village  life  was  comparatively 
rare,  and  the  great  plantations  and  the 
widely  scattered  homes  made  support  of 
institutions  of  learning  for  the  younger 
children  in  rural  communities  difficult  if 
not  impossible.  In  the  well-to^do  fan^ilies 
the  children  were  educated  chiefly  by 
governesses  or  tutors,  or  by  their  parents, 
or  by  older  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
present  ideal  of  women's  education  was 
unknown  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Vassar  College,  the  oldest  college  for 
women  in  the  United  States  with  a 
curriculum  approximating  that  of  colleges 
for  men,  was  not  incorporated  until  1861. 
In  the  South,  even  more  than  in  the 
North,  the  ideals  for  woman's  education 
were  little  advanced  from  those  in  Eng- 
land at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  there  was  little  provision 
made  for  her  education  in  anything  but 
primary  studies,  the  domestic  arts,  and 
the  so-called  "accomplishments."  As 
to  industrial  education  in  the  modern 
sense  of  that  term,  it  was  not  known 
anywhere  in  the  country.  North  or  South. 

The  war  did  nothing  to  promote  and 
much  to  impair  such  educational  institu- 
tions as  had  existed  in  the  South  prior 
to  the  war.  The  school  buildings  had 
been  turned  into  hospitals  or  stables,  or 
used  as  armories  or  warehouses,  or  sim- 
ply abandoned  and  allowed  to  fall  into 


ill  repair,  or  had  been  burned  by  acci- 
dent or  design.  The  permanent  school 
funds  were  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
and  with  them  had  gone  practically 
whatever  provision  had  previously  ex- 
isted for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  Such  endowments  as 
had  existed  were  very  generally  swept 
away,  and  the  students  from  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  for  men 
had  either  volunteered  or  been  con- 
scripted for  the  war.  The  University  of 
Virginia,  which  had  six  hundred  students 
in  1861,  had  but  forty  in  1863.  Secon- 
dary schools  had  suffered  less  than  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  all 
were  in  some  degree  involved  in  the 
general  ruin  produced  by  the  devasta- 
tions of  a  four  years'  war.  In  one  respect 
only  had  the  war  given  to  education  an 
impetus.  With  the  progress  of  the 
Northern  armies,  even  before  emancipa- 
tion, negroes  escaping  from  their  mas- 
ters, and  recognized  by  the  North  as 
contraband  of  war,  had  flocked  around 
the  standards  of  the  invading  armies. 
Sometimes  under  the  direction  of  sol- 
diers or  officers,  sometimes  under  the 
direction  of  benevolent  societies  from 
the  North,  schools  were  organized  in 
connection  with  these  contraband  camps. 
These  first  schools  were  held  in  deserted 
churches,  in  abandoned  hospitals,  in  pri- 
vate houses  temporarily  occupied  under 
military  authority,  in  old  sheds,  under 
the  shelter  of  a  tr^e,  and  in  one  case  in 
a  dismantled  bomb-proof.  The  books 
in  the  beginning  were  little  better  than 
the  buildings,  the  schools  depending 
largely  upon  voluntary  contribution^  of 
old  and  sometimes  obsolete  school  books 
from  the  North.  The  children  were 
taught  sometimes  by  privates  or  subordi- 
nate officers  volunteering  their  services, 
sometimes  by  volunteer  teachers  sent 
from  the  North  ;  sometimes  the  n^joes 
organized  private  schools  in  which  per- 
sons of  their  own  race  acted  as  teachers, 
who  were  in  many  cases  little  more  than 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Out  of  such 
unpromising  beginnings  as  these  General 
Armstrong  organized  Hampton  Institute, 
the  leavening  influence  of  which  has 
extended  throughout  the  whole  Nation, 
North  as  well  as  South.  Not  always, 
however,  were  the  facilities  and  the  equip- 
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ment  so  inadequate.  In  some  localities, 
as  in  parts  of  Louisiana,  under  Major- 
Generals  Banks  and  Butler,  school  sys- 
tems were  established,  the  expenses  of 
which  were  provided  for  by  military  tax- 
ation. When  finally,  in  1865,  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  was  organized,  a  Bureau 
superintendent  of  schools  was  appointed 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  these 
sporadic  attempts  for  the  education  of 
the  negro  into  something  like  an  organ- 
ized system.  But  nothing  had  as  yet 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction  when, 
in  the  summer  of  1865,  I  made  my  visit 
to  Richmond. 

The  educational  condition  of  the 
South  at  the  close  of  the  war,  then,  may 
be  thus  summed  up  in  a  paragraph. 
The  laws  against  negro  schools  had  been 
abolished  by  emancipation  and  some 
negro  schools  had  been  established,  but 
the  feeling  against  the  education  of  the 
negro  dominated  the  South.  When  the 
protection  of  the  army  was  withdrawn, 
the  school-houses  were  in  several  in- 
stances burned  and  the  school-teachers 
mobbed  and  driven  away.  When  open 
violence  was  not  practiced,  the  "  nigger 
teachers"  were  ostracized.  They  gen- 
erally found  it  difficult,  often  impossible, 
to  secure  board  in  reputable  white  fami- 
lies. Nor  was  this  prejudice  confined 
to  the  South.  One  of  the  early  f reed- 
men  societies  of  the  North  was  rent 
asunder  by  the  unwillingness  of  a  part 
of  its  members  to  co-operate  in  any 
movement  looking  to  the  education  of 
the  negro,  though  they  were  willing  to 
provide  him  with  food  and  clothing. 
The  first  legislative  provision  for  the 
free  education  of  the  negroes  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find  was  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  the  school  tax  on  the 
colored  population  was  appropriated  for 
their  schools.  The  introduction  of  a 
public  school  system  for  the  whites  met 
also  at  first  with  serious  opposition  from 
four  sources :  political  opposition,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  the  function  of 
a  State  to  carry  on  the  work  of  educa- 
tion ;  ecclesiastical  opposition,  on  the 
ground  that  the  State  can  furnish  only 
secular  education,  and  education  should 
be  religious ;  social  opposition,  not  the 
less  powerful  because  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed, against  any  attempt  to  educate 


the  lower  classes  lest  it  should  unfit  them 
for  their  position  ;  and,  finally,  economic 
opposition,  based  on  the  poverty  of  the 
South  and  its  real  or  fancied  inability  to 
tax  itself  for  school  purposes.  To  these 
difficulties,  in  the  way  of  a  new  educa- 
tional system  were  added  the  overthrow 
of  the  old  educational  system  by  the 
destruction  of  the  school  buildings,  the 
loss  of  the  school  endowments,  and  the 
death  in  many  instances  of  the  best 
teachers  and  educational  leaders. 

Forty  years  have  passed  since  then. 
To-day  there  is  not  a  single  Southern 
State  which  has  not  a  public  school 
system,  nor  a  single  State  which  does 
not  provide  for  the  education  of  both, 
races  on  substantially  equal  terms.  The 
effort  has  been  made  again  and  again  to 
induce  the  South  to  divide  the  school 
taxes,  appropriating  those  received  from 
the  negroes  to  the  education  of  the 
n^roes,  those  received  from  the  whites 
to  the  education  of  the  whites.  Every 
time  this  proposition  has  been  made  it 
has  been  voted  down.  It  is  true  that 
the  negro  schools  are  not  as  good  as  the 
white  schools.  This  is  partly  because 
the  negro  teachers  have  not  behind  them 
that  educational  preparation  that  only 
inheritance  can  %\s^ ;  partly  because  a 
school  is  made  by  its  pupils  as  well  as 
by  its  teachers,  and  the  pupils  have  no 
educational  inheritance.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  while  Northern  benevolence 
has  sent  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
into  the  South  to  educate  the  negroes, 
Southern  patriotism  has  spent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  has  been  done  volun- 
tarily and  without  aid  from  the  Federal 
Government.  My  experience  leads  me 
to  the  conviction  that  any  person  visiting 
any  Southern  community  and  asking  to 
see  .the  schools  will  be  taken  by  his 
Southern  host  to  schools  for  the  negroes 
as  well  as  to  the  schools  for  the  whites, 
and  will  be  shown  the  one  with  as  much 
pride  and  pleasure  as  the  other.  I  recall 
several  such  instances  in  my  own  ex- 
perience. Notable  among  them  is  one 
in  which  I  was  taken  by  a  Southern 
gentleman  in  Nashville  to  see  its  two 
great  universities,  Vanderbilt  University 
for  the  whites,  Fisk  University  for  the 
negroes,  both  regarded  with  equal  local 
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pride  as  the  two  great  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  city. 

This  pride  is  fully  justified.  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  created  by  the  inspiring 
enthusiasm  of  General  Armstrong,  de- 
veloped by  the  organizing  genius  of  Dr. 
Frissell,  is  an  industrial  school  which 
might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Here  a  negro  boy 
may  come  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket, 
may  spend  four  years  in  preparation  for 
life,  may  earn  his  own  livelihood  during 
those  four  years,  and  may  go  out 
equipped  for  a  successful  industry,  un- 
burdened by  a  debt  and  perhaps  having 
accumulated  a  little  capital.  He  spends 
.the  first  year  as  a  hand  worker,  paying 
for  his  food,  lodging,  and  clothing  by 
his  industry  and  doing  a  little  school 
work  at  night.  He  is  able  thus  out  of 
his  wages  to  lay  by  money  enough  to 
carry  him  through  the  second  year,  when 
his  apprentice  work  as  a  carpenter,  o*r  a 
mason,  or  a  wagon-builder,  or  a  black- 
smith cannot  be  made  remunerative. 
During  the  last  two  years  his  industry 
pays  for  the  expenses  of  his  livelihood 
while  he  is  both  learning  his  trade  and 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  a  general 
education.  Thus  Hampton  does  for  its 
pupils  what  the  State  does  for  its  youth. 
The  parents  provide  for  the  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  of  their  children,  the 
State  provides  for  their  education ;  in 
Hampton  the  pupil  is  enabled  to  provide 
for  his  own  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
and  Hampton  gives  him  his  tuition.  The 
South  contributes  to  making  this  result 
possible.  There  are  more  demands  from 
the  South  for  Hampton  graduates  than 
Hampton  can  supply.  The  doors  to 
self-supporting  industry  are  all  open  in 
the  South  to  the  trained  negro.  This  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  the  North. 
One  Hampton  graduate,  a  skilled  mason, 
coming  to  New  York  last  year,  found  him- 
self forbidden  to  do  mason  work  because 
he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Union,  and 
forbidden  to  join  the  Union  because  he 
was  a  negro.  Finally,  as  a  special  favor, 
he  got  a  chance  as  a  mason's  assistant. 

Out  of  Hampton  has  grown  Tuskegee. 
Last  spring  this  extraordinary  product 
of  American  democracy  celebrated  its 
quarter  centennial.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  State  of  Alabama — let  the  North- 


em  reader  note  that  it  was  the  State  of 
Alabama  which  called  this  institution 
into  existence — appropriated  two  thou- 
sand dollars  to  start  an  industrial  and 
normal  institute  for  n^^oes,  and  sent  to 
Hampton  for  a  principal.  Hampton 
responded  to  the  request  by  sending 
Booker  T.  Washington,  who  began  the 
school  with  a  handful  of  pupils  in  what 
was  little  more  than  a  shed.  To-day 
the  institution  possesses  twenty-three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  ninety  buildings, 
over  twelve  hundred  pupils,  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  teachers,  an  aggregate 
endowment,  including  its  real  estate,  of 
over  two  millions  in  value ;  has  sent  out 
to  serviceable  life  in  the  South  six  thou- 
sand men  and  women,  two  thousand  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  teaching ;  and  has 
produced,  as  the  famous  banyan-tree 
produces,  a  new  tree  by  its  roots — six- 
teen incorporated  schools  animated  by 
its  spirit  and  extending  its  work.  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  in  his  address  at  the  quarter- 
centenary  of  Tuskegee,  said  that  it  had 
acquired  more  in  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  its  existence  than  Harvard 
acquired  in  its  first  two  hundred  years. 
In  view  of  this  statement,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  any' exaggeration  to  affirm  that  no 
other  country  and  no  other  epoch  has 
ever  seen  so  striking  a  growth  of  a  single 
educational  institution  through  almost 
wholly  private  benevolence,  chiefly  be- 
stowed in  moderate  sums.  In  its  gene- 
sis, its  organization,  its  teaching  force, 
the  sources  of  its  endowment,  and  the 
ser\'ice  which  it  has  rendered,  Tuskegee 
is  a  monument  to  democracy. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  nor  chiefly  in 
its  initiation  and  maintenance  of  a  pub- 
lic school  system,  nor  in  the  special 
schools  for  the  negroes,  of  which  Hamp- 
ton and  Tuskegee  are  notable  illustra- 
tions, that  the  educational  progress  of 
the  South  is  seen  ;  in  its  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  that  progress  is  equally 
marked.  I  was  asked  to  give  a  course 
of  lectures  last  December  in  certain  col- 
leges in  North  and  South  Carolina.  The 
mere  fact  that  eight  or  ten  colleges  in 
these  two  States  unite  to  secure  each 
year  one  or  more  lecturers  from  outside 
the  State,  coming  to  them  in  succession, 
indicates  a  kind  of  educational  enthu- 
siasm which  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
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a  parallel  in  the  North.  It  is  as  if  Yale 
and  Trinity  and  Middletown  and  Smith 
and  Amherst  and  Williams  and  Dart- 
mouth and  Worcester  and  Harvard 
should  combine  to  bring  over  from  Eng- 
land or  Germany  a  lecturer  to  make  a 
tour  of  these  colleges  and  universities. 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do 
so,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  they 
have  ever  done  so.  This  is  what  the 
colleges  of  North  and  South  Carolina  are 
doing.  How  numerous  and  prosperous 
these  higher  institutions  of  learning  are 
in  these  two  States  may  perhaps  best 
be  indicated  by  the  following  itinerary, 
though  I  place  the  institutions  here  in  a 
little  different  order  from  that  in  which 
I  visited  them.  At  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  is  the  State  University ;  ten 
miles  from  it,  at  Durham,  is  Trinity  Col- 
lege; twenty-six  miles  east  is  Raleigh, 
where  there  is  a  girls'  school  for  whites 
giving  approximately  a  college  educa- 
tion, and  a  school  and  university  com- 
bined for  negroes ;  sixteen  miles  east 
of  Raleigh  is  Wake  Forest,  another 
successful  college  for  whites  ;  returning, 
fifty-five  miles  west  of  "Durham  is  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Greensboro; 
four  and  a  half  hours'  ride  on  the  rail- 
way from  Greensboro  is  an  industrial 
and  collegiate  institute  for  girls  at  Rock 
Hill,  South  Carolina;  four  and  a  half 
hours  from  Rock  Hill,  at  Spartanburg, 
are  two  colleges,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls ;  sixty-two  miles  south  from 
Spartanburg,  at  Calhoun,  South  Caro- 
lina, is  an  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  for  men ;  and  thirty-one  miles 
north  of  Calhoun,  at  Greenville,  are  two 
collegiate  institutes  for  girl^. 

I  suppose'  all  these  colleges  are  poor. 
I  never  have  known  and  never  have 
heard  of  a  college  that  was  not  poor. 
The  more  pupils,  the  more  land,  the 
more  buildings,  the  more  endowment  it 
has,  the  poorer  it  is.  This  is  a  paradox 
which  I  will  not  stop  to  explain.  But 
all  these  colleges  and  collegiate  institu- 
tions have  all  the  pupils  that  they  can 
take  care  of,  and  most  of  them  are  turn- 
ing pupils  away.  All  have  excellent 
faculties,  all  are  doing  admirable  work, 
and  the  educational  standard  of  them  all 
is,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  of  the  best. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  it  is  no  longer 


necessary  (as  by  many  Southerners  it 
was  thought  to  be  before  the  war)  for 
either  Southern  boy  or  Southern  girl  to 
go  to  the  North  to  secure  an  education. 
It  is  probably  true  that  no  Southern 
university  (unless  Johns  Hopkins  be  re- 
garded as  Southern)  has  yet  established 
post-gpraduate  courses  which  rival  those 
of  Harvard,  Yale,  Chicago,  and  Bryn 
Mawr.  It  is  probably  true,  also,  that 
there  are  certain  specialties  in  under- 
graduate work  in  which  Southern  uni- 
versities do  not  parallel  the  older  uni- 
versities of  the  North.  But  comparing 
the  conditions  as  they  existed  in  1867 
with  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  1907, 
I  think,  if  he  is  unprejudiced,  the  reader 
will  agree  that  the  comparison  justifies 
my  statement  that  the  educational  devel- 
opment of  the  South  in  the  last  forty 
years  is  without  parallel  in  the  educa- 
tional history  of  the  world. 

Here  this  semi-reminiscent  article 
might  properly  come  to  its  close,  but  I 
cannot  close  it  without  a  simple  and 
brief  recognition  of  the  service  which 
has  been  rendered  by  great  educational 
leaders  in  the  South,  to  M'hose  energy, 
enthusiasm,  and  sacrifice  this  revolution 
in  conditions  is  due.  The  Outlook  has 
from  time  to  time  mentioned  their  setv- 
ice,  and  the  story  of  their  work  need  not 
therefore  be  repeated  here,  nor  could  it 
hi  even  in  outline.  It  must  be  enough 
to  enter  on  this  roll  of  honor  the  names 
of  men  too  little  known  throughout  the 
Nation,  'whose  services  as  builders  of 
their  country  overtops  that  of  many  men 
more  trumpeted  by  fame :  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  of  Virginia;  Chancellor  Walter 
Barnard  Hill,  of  Georgia ;  Dr.  Edwin  A. 
Alderman,  President  of  the  University 
of  Virginia :  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  of 
North  Caioiina;  Dr.  John  C.  Kilgo, 
President  of  Trinity  College,  Durham, 
North  Carolina;  and,  last  but  by  nomeans 
the  least,  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  who, 
laying  down  the  sword  and  taking  up 
the  pen,  by  the  homage  which  he  paid 
to  popular  education  when  he  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  set  an  example  which  has 
proved  an  inspiration,  first  to  his  own 
State,  then  to  all  the  Southern  States, 
and  lastly  and  too  tardily  to  the  whole 
Nation. 
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'HEN  a  student  from  the  Abbey 
School  at  Fountains  went  up  to 
Oxford  to  the  Cistercian  College 
of  St.  Bernard — now  St.  John's — he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  familiar  surroundings. 
The  College  turned  its  back  upon  the  toWn- 
and  shut  itself  in  behind  stone  walls,  like 
a  monastery.  Entrance  was  by  the  groined 
hallway  of  the  dormitory  between  stout  gates 
which  were  tight  locked  at  night.  The  quad- 
rangle within  had  the  refectory  on  one  side, 
the  chapel  on  another,  the  library  on  the 
third.  Out  of  the  quadrangle,  which  was 
paved  with  stone,  oi\e  passed  by  a  further 
portal  into  an  inclosed  garden,  where  great 
trees  threw  their  gentle  shadows  over  pleas- 
ant lawns,  and  there  were  masses  of  flowers, 
and  seats  in  shady  places  and  in  the  comers 
of  the  vine-covered  walls.  The  chapel  bells 
rang  the  hours  of  prayer,  and  there  were 
processions  of  surpliced  persons  with  gleam- 
ing hoods,  and  the  organ  accompanied  the  sound  of  chanting  voices.  It  is  true 
that  there  were  lessons  t^  get,  and  examinations  to  be  undergone,  and  papers  to 
be  written,  and  books  to  be  read ;  yet  the  life  of  the  College,  like  its  architecture, 
was  essentially  monastic.  The  ordered  day  of  the  student  resembled  the  ordered 
day  of  the  monk. 

I  suppose  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  mighty  pleasant  day.  There  was  a  dignity 
about  it  which  appealed  to  the  romantic  soul  of  youth.  There  was  a  strain  of 
fascination  in  it  which  eludes  our  best  attempts  at  expression,  but  is  understood, 
after  a  fashion,  even  at  this  distance,  by  those  who  stand  among  the  ancient  build- 
ings or  sit  under  the  old  trees,  and  see  young  men  come  in  and  out  in  caps  and 
gowns,  and  hear  the  anthem  gently  pervading  the  place  like  a  sweet  odor,  at 
evensong.  And  human  nature  was  the  same  then  as  now,  and  boys  at  college 
were  boys  at  college,  even  under  monastic  regulations.  Some  of  them  were  intend- 
ing presently  to  be  monks  in  good  earnest,  but  that  consideration  did  not  seriously 
depress  their  spirits.  Even  monks  in  excellent  standing  were  known  to  waken 
their  drowsy  neighbors  in  the  course  of  the  long,  dark  psalms  of  matins  by  holding 
a  candle  so  that  the  hot,  melted  wax  should  drip  down  the  back  of  the  sleeper's 
neck.  The  young  men  at  St.  Bernard's  no  doubt  did  more  amusing  things  than  that. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  began  as  boarding- 
houses.  That  is,  the  heart  of  the  college  was  a  group  of  students  dwelling  under 
the  same  roof,  studying  out  of  the  same  book,  and  eating  at  the  same  table.  Out 
of  this  association  the  college  grew.  In  such  a  case  the  original  college  close  was 
the  back  yard  of  the  boarding  house.  But  the  dominant  type,  which  determined 
both  the  architecture  and  the  position  of  the  academic  buildings,  was  the  monastery. 
The  close  came  from  the  cloister.  And,  coming  from  the  cloister,  it  represented 
various  ideas  which  the  heads  and  founders  of  the  colleges  took  over  from  the 
priors  and  abbots.      One  of  these  was  the  idea  of  community  life,  wherein  men 
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should  combine  together  in  an  intimate 
and  profitable  brotherhood.  Another 
was  the  idea  of  seclusion  from  the 
world  ;  partly  in  order  to  get  away  from 
the  world,  but  still  more  in  order  to 
deepen  and  enrich  the  privilege  and  inti- 
macy of  the  life  which  was  thus  secluded. 
Of  course  there  was  also  a  strong  sense 
of  the  kinship  of  learning  with  religion, 
in  the  conviction  that  study  is  best  main- 
tained and  most  likely  to  be  fruitful  when 
it  is  interspersed  with  prayer  and  praise. 
But  all  of  these  ideas  ntfet  in  the  theory 
th"at  the  blessings  of  the  college,  like  the 
blessings  of  the  monastery,  were  in  the 
fact  of  residence. 

The  main  thing  was  to  live  there  ;  to 
spend  a  term  of  years  in  such  a  commu- 
nity, thus  delightfully  secluded,  under 
the  influences  which  flow  from  the 
companionship  of  devout  and  learned 
teachers  and  of  fellow-students  having 
kindred  interests  and*  purposes.  If,  in 
the  course  of  such  a  residence,  a  student 
acquired  a  fair  stock  of  useful  informa- 
tion, and  got  a  gentlemanly  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  language,  and  improved 
his  mind,  so  much  to  the  good.  But 
this  was  incidental.  The  supreme  inten- 
tion of  the  college  was  to  cultivate  a 
certain  type  of  character,  to  train  men  to 
tell  the  truth,  to  be  brave,  to  be  courte- 
ous, and  to  understand  each  other.    The 


college  courbc  was  a  novitiate  through 
which  one  passed  into  the  society  of 
educated  men. 

This  is  still  suggested  at  Harvard,  in 
the  formulas  which  are  used  by  the  presi- 
dent in  the  conferring  of  degrees ;  but 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  is  stated 
with  much  frankness.  A  Fellow  of  either 
of  these  universities  will  place  the  com- 
mon-room on  a  level  with  the  class-room, 
and  put  the  college  close  between,  in  his 
definition  of  the  college.  And  if  you 
ask  him  what  he  as  a  Fellow  is  particu- 
larly for — Ad  quid  venisti^  Bemarde  ? — 
and  exactly  what  he  does  for  a  living,  he 
will  tell  you  with  a  cheerful  countenance 
that  the  chief  service  which  he  renders 
to  the  university  is  the  contribution  of 
his  personal  presence.  His  business  as 
a  Fellow  is  to  live  in  the  college ;  to  read 
pleasant  books  in  the  intervals  of  irre- 
sponsible leisure  ;  now  and  then,  if  the 
spirit  moves  him,  to  write  a  book  him- 
self; to  dine  in  the  hall;  and  to  sit  under 
a  shady  tree  in  the  college  close.  He 
has  apparently  as  little  to  do  with  either 
teaching  or  learning  as  Jane  Austen's 
parsons  have  to  do  with  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  In  this  he  modestly  depreci- 
ates the  activity  of  his  academic  service, 
but  in  the  main  he  states  the  matter  as 
it  is.  The  college  is  an  experience,  and 
he  is  a  part  of  the  experience. 
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For  example,  Mr.  Benson,  in  his 
charming  essays  "  From  a  College  Win- 
dow," speaking  of  the  change  from  the 
life  of  a  schoolmaster  to  that  of  a  Fellow, 
and  noting  among  his  new  possessions 
^*  my  small  and  beautiful  college,  rich 
with  all  kinds  of  ancient  and  venerable 
traditions,  in  buildings  of  humble  and 
subtle  grace,"  and  "  the  little  dark-roofed 
chapel  where  I  have  a  stall  of  my  own  ; 
the  galleried  hall,  with  its  armorial  glass  ; 
the  low,  book-lined  library- ;  the  paneled 
combination-room,  with  its  dim  portraits 
of  old  worthies,"  exclaims,  "  How  sweet 
a  setting  for  a  quiet  life  I"  "  Then,  too," 
he  adds,  "  I  have  my  own  spacious  room, 
with  a  peaceful  outlook  into  a  big  close, 
half  orchard,  half  garden,  with  bird- 
haunted  thickets  and  imnlemorial  trees, 
bounded  by  a  slow  river."  This  is  from 
the  chapter  which  is  entitled  "  The  Point 
of  View,"  and  it  shows  the  place  from 
which  the  point  of  view  is  taken — a  still 
place,  green  as  Eden,  peaceful  as  the 
tops  of  the  hills,  unperturbed  by  the 
noise  of  the  world,  free  from  trivial  inter- 
ruption, sacred  to  study  and  serene 
meditation.  A  college  is  rendering  a 
substantial  service  to  the  best  welfare  of 
a  community  wh^n  it  provides  such  a 
place  from  which  to  observe  the  course 
of  human  life.  Surroundings  such  as 
these  make,  it  must  be  agreed,  an  appro- 


priate residence  for  wisdom  and  sane 
counsel. 

The  American  college  was  first  planted 
in  the  woods.  The  situation  is  graph- 
ically described  in  the  memorial  sen- 
tences over  the  stage  in  Sanders  Theater, 
at  Harvard — Hk  in  silvestribuSyet  incultis 
locis,  A  familiar  picture  of  William  and 
Mary  College — next  in  age  to  the  univer- 
sity at  Cambridge — shows  two  cows 
grazing  in  the  campus.  The  site  in 
either  case  was  rural  to  the  last  degree. 
But  there  was  no  close.  There  was  no 
contrast  between  the  green  seclusion  of 
the  cloister  and  the  dust  and  confusion 
of  an  outside  world.  On  one  side  the 
forest,  on  the  other  side  the  field,  touched 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  academic 
buildings.  Civilization  then  and  long 
after  had  its  symbol  in  an  ax.  The 
ancient  ax,  which  the  lictor  bore  before 
the  magistrate  at  Rome,  was  again  domi- 
nant in  New  England,  but  the  lictor's 
bundle  of  rods  had  become  a  cord  of 
wood.  The  thing  to  do  with  trees  was 
to  cut  them  down.  The  critical  neces- 
sity was  a  "  clearing."  The  time  came, 
indeed,  when  the  graduating  class  had 
a  "  tree  day,"  or  an  "  ivy  day,"  and  tried 
to  get  things  to  grow  around  the  straight 
walls  of  the  brick  structures  which  Lowell 
called  the  *'  factories  of  the  muses." 
But  for  many  years  the  main  reason  for 
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trees  in  the  college  yard  was  that  nobody  and    "  brush  "  illustrates   the   point    of 

had  as  yet  been  enterprising  or  frugal  view. 

enough  to  cut  them  down.     The  subtle         And,  anyhow,  seclusion  was  felt  to  be 

difference  between  the  words  "  shrubs  "  undemocratic.     The  college  was  public 
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property.  The  State — /,  ^.,  all-of-us — 
had  helped  to  erect  and  maintain  it,  and 
all-of-us  had  therefore  a  good  right  to 
walk  across  the  grounds,  either  on  the 
grass  or  off,  as  we  chose.  There  might 
b^  a  mild  form  of  fence,  but  it  was  for 
the  boys  to  sit  on,  or  to  discourage  the 
cows,  not  to  keep  us  out. 

Then  the  town  grew  and  the  college 
grew.  And  the  town,  as  it  increased, 
crowded  about  the  college,  until  it  simply 
had  to  be  shut  out,  for  the  most  obvious 
reasons.  I  remember  hearing  the  late 
Mr.    William    E.   Dodge    speak   of   the 


sented  the  considerable  progress  which 
had  been  made,  let  us  say  since  1852, 
when ,  Harvard  and  Yale,  on  Lake  Win- 
nipesaukee,  rowed  their  first  race,  and 
on  the  day  before  neither  crew  touched 
an  oar  for  fear  of  blistering  their  hands. 
But  many  of  the  interruptions  arose 
from  the  stress  of  conducting  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  under  difficult  condi- 
tions. The  rapid  and  peiplexing  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  was  a  serious 
factor  in  the  situation.  Thus  professors 
were  attending  meetings  of  committees 
when  they  ought  to  have  been  improving 
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Congress  of  Religions  at  the  World *s 
Fair  as  a  prayer-meeting  in  tfie  corner  of 
a  circus  tent.  If  there  is  to  be-a  prayer- 
meeting  in  the  corner  of  a  circus  tent,  it 
is  well,  for  the  sake  of  the  souls  of  the 
faithful,  to  interpose  some  sort  of  bar- 
rier between  the  circus  and  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  college  president  felt  the 
same  way  about  the  college  in  the  lively 
town.  When  he  went  to  England,  he 
looked  with  envy  at  the  college  gates. 

At  the  same  time  the  college,  as  it 
grew,  developed  a  confusion  of  its  own, 
and  provided  for  itself  a  whole  new 
series  of  distractions.  Some  of  these 
were  connected  with  athletics,  and  repre- 


their  minds  or  refreshing  their  souls. 
And  the  students  had  so  many  engage- 
ments, in  class-rooms  and  other  places, 
that  they  had  no  leisure.  The  quiet  of 
the  place  was  invaded.  The  habit  of 
reading  for  fun  was  gravely  threatened 
with  extinction.  The  characteristic  life 
of  the  college,  its  peace,  its  tranquil 
hours,  its  cheerful  yesterdays,  its  sweet 
friendships,  its  spaces  for  meditation — 
all  this  was  impoverished. 

Thus  the  need  is  felt  of  somehow 
bringing  back  the  emphasis  from  activity 
to  experience.  How  shall  we  continue 
to  exalt  the  lecture  and  the  recitation 
and  the  marking  system  and  the  stand 
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ards  of  scholarship,  and  yet  do  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  the  college  life  fine  and 
rich  and  worth  while?  It  is  trae  that 
some  of  the  buildings — the  older  ones — 
look,  as  Lowell  said,  like  factories.  How 
shall  we  keep  them  from  being  like  fac- 
tories within  ?  How  shall  we  hold  the 
line  true  between  the  stress  of  work  and 
that  plain  human  tendency  of  which 
Emerson  said,  "  Every  man  is  as  lazy  as 
he  dares  to  be  "  ?  For  the  idea  of  the 
college  as  eminently  a  place  of  resi- 
dence is  a  theory  whose  practice  is  beset 
with  perils.  There  is  a  pensive  recep- 
tivity, undiscriminating  and  idle,  which, 
while  it  makes  the  life  of  the  college 
unendingly  cheerful,  does  not  render  it 
sufficiently  profitable.  One  remembers 
the  enthusiastic  young  woman  who  wrote 
home  from  Venice,  "  Every  afternoon  I 
spend  on  the  Grand  Canal — drinking  it 
*  all  in  1"  That  is,  the  educator  has  to  deal 
with  two  classes  of  the  scholastic  popu- 
lation:  with  those  who  are  disposed  to 
work  so  hard  at  books  or  games  that 
they  have  no  time  to  live  the  life,  and 
with  those  who  are  inclined  to  occupy 
themselves  with  drinking  it  911  in. 

It  is  this  perplexity  whica,  more  or 
less  consciously,  is  behind  the  new  inter- 
est in  the  college  close.  It  is  for  the 
solution  of 'these  academic  problems  that 
the  college  is  turning  its  newest  buildings 
with  their  backs  to  the  street,  and  is 
erecting  high  barriers  of  iron  palings  and 
brick  posts  and  imposing  gates,  and  is 
surrounding  itself  with  inclosed  gardens. 
For  the  effect  of  all  this  is  gently  to 
invite  men  to  seclusion,  and  the  dignities 
of  privilege,  and  the  delights  of  quiet. 
So  long  as  the  dormitory  is  a  tenement, 
men  will  live  in  the  street :  that  is  the 
way  of  the  tenement.      But   when  the 


dormitory  takes  on  an  aspect  of  culti- 
vated life,  with  lawns  about  it,  and  flow- 
ering shrubs  under  the  windows,  and 
clumps  of  chrysanthemums  against  the 
tall  fence,  and  immemorial  trees,  these 
influences  summon  men  with  pipes  and 
books  to  sit  in  the  shade  and  talk  and 
read  and  dream.  These  occupations  are 
not  amenable  to  ordinary  rule;  they 
cannot  be  rewarded  with  marks  nor 
enforced  by  proctors.  They  go  along 
with  the  college  close. 

Thus  at  Columbia,  while  one  gets  a 
wide  view  from  the  high  stone  steps  at 
the  crest  of  which  the  splendid  library 
stands  facing  the  contemporary  world, 
one  perceives  quite  another  side  of  the 
university  in  the  glimpses  of  green 
quadrangles  seen  through  the  doorways 
of  vast  academic  halls.  Thus  the  elms 
of  Yale  and  the  eucalyptus-trees  of  Stan- 
ford bring  the  breath  of  the  woods  to 
the  open  windows  of  the  lecture-rooms. 
From  the  university  grounds  at  Berkeley 
there  is  a  view  of  the  Golden  Gate,  open- 
ing into  the  Pacific.  From  the  hill  at 
Hamilton  one  looks  out  over  miles  of 
wooded  fields  and  fertile  farms.  These 
are  fitting  sights  to  greet  the  eyes  of  the 
student  as  he  looks  up  from  the  pages  of 
a  pleasant  book.  The  hills  stand  about 
the  colleges  at  Amherst  and  Williams 
and  Mount  Holyoke.  At  Wellesley  and 
Vassar  there  are  great  reaches  of  lawns 
and  woods  and  of  shining  water. 

These  surroundings  minister  to  effi- 
ciency. They  help  the  college  to  accom- 
plish its  distinctive  purpose.  They  color 
and  enrich  and  determine  the  quality  of 
the  college  day.  They  are  a  part  of  that 
beautiful  and  uplifting  though  indefina- 
ble experience  whose  green  and  gleam- 
ing symbol  is  the  college  close. 
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THE  fiounty  oi  Mrs.  Russell  Sage, 
which  has  recently  been  widely 
discussed,  suggests  a  study  of 
several  great  gifts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Nation-  at  large  which  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  by  wealthy  Amer- 
icans. These  National  gifts  are  worthy 
o^  perpetual  remembrance  for  various 
reasons,  especially  because  they  reveal 
a  new  force  in-  civilization  which  is 
likely  to  have  still  further  development. 

Omitting  many  minor  and  yet  munifi- 
cent donations,  the  list  to  which  attention 
is  here  directed  includes  fiw^  benefactions 
which  take  the  first  rank  among  those 
which  affect  the  entire  country,  North  and 
South,  East  and  West — those  of  Peabody, 
Slater,  Carnegie,  Rockefeller,  and  Sage. 
In  every  case  the  donor  has  made  his  gift 
without  religioifs  or  ecclesiastical  condi- 
tions. The  few  restrictions  which  are 
made  are  of  the  most  general  character, 
such  as  are  not  likely  to  embarrass  the 
action  of  future  managers,  while  the 
wishes  of  the  founders  are  carefully  pro- 
tected. The  unit  of  this  bounty  is  a 
million  of  dollars,  but  this  unit  has  been 
multiplied  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty 
times.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
distinction  is  that  in  each  case  the  scope 
is  national,  not  provincial  or  local.  The 
managers  or  trustees  are  selected  partly 
from  educational  and  partly  from  finan- 
cial circles,  and  they  are  governed 
wholly  by  philanthropic  motives  and 
do  not  receive  the  slightest  pecuniary 
recompense.  They  cannot  be  suspected 
of  personal,  sectional,  political,  or  denom- 
inational prejudices. 

Mr.  George  Peabody  began  this  line 
of  modern  beneficence.  Yet  there  were 
earlier  givers — generous  for  their  times 
and  far-sighted — JohnHar\'ard  and  Elihu 
Yale  in  colonial  days,  and  Count  Rum- 
ford  at  a  later  period ;  and  there  have 
been  in  recent  years  multitudes  of  local 
benefactors  of  universities  and  colleges, 
museums,  libraries,  and  hospitals.  Build- 
ings, professorships,  and  funds  for  the 
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purchase  of  book^  have  ^ways  h&to 
favorite  objects.  The  endowment  of  the 
Leland  Stanffjrd  University  m  California 
and  of  the  liriivt-rsity  of  Chicago  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller  are  magnificent 
examples  of  private  bounty,  and  so  is 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
in  Pittsburg.  The  Astors^  James  Lenox, 
and  Samuel  |.  1'ikien  made  possible  tlie 
New  York  Paltltc  Library ;  Joseph  E. 
Sheffield  estnblisbt^d  the  .-scientific  depart- 
ment of  Yale  CDtlege,  as  O.  F.  Winches- 
ter  founded  near  by  the  astronomical 
observatory'.  The  two  institulions  which 
bear  the  name  of  Johns  Hopkins,  who 
gave  them  st^ven  million  dollars,  belong 
to  this  series.  The  more  recent  gift  of 
Mr.  Phipps  for  the  study  of  tuberculosis 
and  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  in 
Philadelphia  must  also  be  mentioned, 
although  their  scope  is  not  local,  but 
general.  Harvard  University  will  soon 
receive  a  princely  gift  for  the  promotion 
of  technical  education.  For  the  study 
of  natural  history  Alexander  Agassiz  has 
already  made  most  generous  contribu- 
tions to  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology.  These  are  only  illustrations 
of  the  far-sighted  generosity  of  the  rich 
men  in  America.  A  complete  list  is 
impossible  within  the  space  now  at  com- 
mand. 

The  present  selection  of  five  great  gifts 
has  been  made  because  of  their  influence 
upon  education  throughout  the  land,  in 
the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North. 

The  roll  begins,  as  I  have  already 
said,  with  the  name  of  George  Peabody, 
pioneer  of  National  beneficence.  It  is 
now  nearly  forty  years  since  he  died,  and 
a  new  generation  has  grown  up,  to  many 
of  whom  he  is  little  more  than  a  name. 
Born  and  bred  in  this  country,  a  mer- 
chant and  banker  in  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  Mr.  Peabody,  seventy  years 
ago,  founded  a  banker's  house  in  Lon- 
don, and  he  continued  to  reside  in  that 
city  until  his  death.  During  all  this 
period  he  was  generous,  but  his  great 


gifts  were  bestowed  near  the  close  of 
his  fife  upon  the  city  of  London  and 
upon  his  native  land.  In  London  he 
provided  houses  to  be  rented  to  respect- 
able working  people.  In  this  country, 
besides  many  minor  gifts  to  Harvard 
and  Yale,  to  Salem  and  Danvers,  he 
established  the  Peabody  Education  Fund, 
which  has  remained  efficient  until  now 
in  the  promotion  of  public  education  in 


the  Southern  States  and  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  Normal  College  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  The  late  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Barnas  Sears  as  the 
General  Agent  of  this  fund,  has  written 
a  very  good  account  of  its  operations. 
The  influence  exerted  by  this  agency 
throughout  the  States  which  were  im- 
poverished by  the  war  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated, and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  name 
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of  George  Peabody  is  now  revered  from 
Baltimore  to  New  Orleans.  *'  It  is  a 
name  to  conjure  with,"  said  a  Southern 
observer  not  very  long  ago. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Curry,  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
acted  as  General  Agent ;  and  when  he 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  these  duties. 
Professor  Wickliffe  Rose,  of  the  Peabody 
Normal  College,  was  chosen  General 
Agent  in  his  stead.  He  has  just  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  prob- 
lem before  the  Board  now  is  the  perma- 
nent endowment  of  the  Peabody  Normal 
College  in  Nashville  and  the  further  dis- 
tribution of  the  Peabody  Fund. 

The  indirect  influences  of  Mr.  Peabody 
are  almost  as  great  as  the  direct,  and  are 
especially  noteworthy  in  three  subse- 
quent gifts — those  of  John  F.  Slater, 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  Enoch  Pratt.  Thus, 
the  library  which  Peabody  founded  in 
Baltimore  for  the  use  of  scholars  led 
Enoch  Pratt  to  establish  in  the  same 
city  what  may  be  termed  a  collateral 


library  for  the  circulation 
of  books  among  the  peo- 
ple. So  again,  the  munifi- 
cent foundations  of  Johns 
Hopkins  for  a  university 
and  for  a  hospital  are  the 
fruit  of  Mr.  Peabody*s  ex- 
ample. Mr.  John  W.  Gar- 
rett has  left  on  record  an 
interesting  account  of  a 
dinner  to  which  he  invited 
Mr.  Peabody  and  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, and  has  recorded, 
with  Boswellian  detail,  the 
conversation  which  then 
took  place,  led  by  Mr. 
Peabody,  who  emphasized 
the  pleasure  of  giving  as 
transcending  the  pleasure 
of  making  money. 

After  some  introductory 
remarks,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  formation  of  a 
board  of  trustees  to  carry 
out  one  of  his  great  pur- 
poses, Mr.  Peabody  added : 
**  The  trust  was  accepted, 
and  I  then  for  the  first 
time  felt  there  was  a  higher 
pleasure  and  a  greater 
happiness  than  accumulat- 
ing money,  and  that  was  derived  from 
giving  it  for  good  and  humane  pur- 
poses ;  and  so  I  have  gone  on,  and 
from  that  day  realized,  with  increasing 
enjoyment,  the  pleasure  of  arranging  for 
the  greatest  practicable  good  for  those 
who  would  need  my  means  to  aid  their 
well-being,  progress,  and  happiness." 

Mr.  John  F.  Slater,  in  establishing  his 
fund  for  the  promotion  of  education 
among  the  freedmen,  openly  acknowl- 
edged the  impulse  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Peabody.  This  gentleman,  a  resi- 
dent of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  was  a 
nephew  of  Samuel  Slater,  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  introduced  into  this  country  from 
England  the  art  of  cotton-spinning.  Hav- 
ing acquired  a  large  fortune,  he  gave  to 
trustees,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  one 
million  dollars,  the  income  of  which  was 
to  be  expended  in  the  promotion  of 
normal  and  industrial  education  among 
the  freedmen.  This  fund  has  yielded 
sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  which  has 
been  employed  in  the  methods  appointed 
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by  the  founder,  and  the 
financial  management  of  it 
has  been  so  good  that,  not- 
withstanding the  general 
depreciation  of  securities, 
the  income  is  now  quite  as 
much  as  it  was  originally. 
The  treasurer  of  this  fund 
is  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of 
New  York,  whose  services 
in  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
are  well  known;  and  to 
him,  in  large  measure,  is 
due  the  admirable  pecu- 
niary management  of  the 
fund. 

The  foundations  of  Mr. 
Peabody  and  Mr.  Slater 
had  been  for  years  in 
successful  operation  when 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
founder  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  gave  a  further 
impulse  to  National  educa- 
tion by  contributions  to 
the  General  Education 
Board,  instituted  at  his 
suggestion  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  including 
among  its  members  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
Frederick  T.  Gates,  George  •  Foster 
Peabody,  Walter  H.  Page,  Albert  Shaw, 
Starr  J.  Murphy,  and  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.  His  original  endowment  has 
lately  been  augmented  by  the  great 
sum  of  thirty-two  million  dollars  to 
be  expended  in  the  encouragement  of 
higher  education  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  trustees  have  already  begun 
the  study  of  this  new  problem,  and  have 
given  a  preliminary  indication  of  possible 
proceedings  by  large  gifts  to  Yale  and 
Princeton.  The  trustees  of  this  fund 
are  most  of  them  New  Yorkers,  but  there 
are  several  from  a  distance,  including 
President  Andrews,  of  Nebraska,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  H.  Hanna,  of  Indianapolis. 
Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick  is  the  General 
Agent  of  this  board,  and  a  more  competent 
administrator  it  would  be  difficult,  per- 
haps impossible,  to  find. 

Next  upon  the  list  of  selected  names 
comes  that  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  The 
country,  a  short  time  ago,  was  enlightened 
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by  the  celebration  of  his  bounty  in  Pitts- 
burg, his  former  home,  where  the  sum  of 
twenty-three  million  dollars  has  been 
provided  by  him  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  library,  museum,  and  technical  school. 
His  numerous  foundations  of  libraries  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  are 
familiar  to  every  one.  But  these  foun- 
dations should  not  obscure  two  other 
gifts  of  his,  the  influence  of  which  is  not 
local,  but  National.  One  of  them  is  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  to 
which  he  gave  ten  million  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  research  in  any 
department  of  human  learning.  The 
work  of  research  goes  on  silently  during 
long  periods  of  time  and  its  processes 
cannot  be  made  popular,  so  that  the 
public,  always  clamorous  for  results, 
needs  to  cultivate  the  g^ace  of  patience. 
Most  of  its  appropriations  have  been  in 
the  domain  of  natural  science.  Perhaps 
the  most  noteworthy  of  them  all  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Solar  Observatory 
in  Southern  California.     The  biological 
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laboratories  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island 
and  at  the  Dry  Tortugas,  and  the  Desert 
Botanical  Laboratory  in  Arizona,  are  fur- 
ther illustrations  of  its  scope.  So  like- 
wise is  the  study  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
by  observations  made,  and  to  be  made, 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  linguistic 
science,  as  well  as  natural  science,  is 
included,  and  a  generous  appropriation 
has  been  allotted  for  the  preparation  of 
a  Chaucer  Lexicon,  which  will  throw 
much  light  upon  the  early  history  of  the 
English  language;  and  another  generous 
sum,  though  much  less  in  amount,  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  critical  study,  by 
a  competent  scholar,  of  Browning's 
"  Ring  and  the  Book,"  and  of  its  his- 
torical allusions. 

A  second  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  of 
National  importance  is  a  foundation  for 
the  advancement  of  teaching,  especially 
in  colleges  and  universities.  The  State 
universities  have  not  been  included  in 
the  operations  of  this  fund.  Teachers 
in  other  higher  institutions  of  learning 
may  receive  pensions,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, as  a  recognition  of  their  long- 
continued  and  beneficent  services  to 
education  and  science. 


The  last  of  the  five  benefactions  to 
which  we  have  referred  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage.  The  fund  which  she  gives 
is  ten  million  dollars,  and  she  has 
stated  informally  that  her  object  is  **  the 
improvement  of  social  and  living  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  means 
to  that  end  will  include  research,  publi- 
cation, education,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  charitable  and  beneficial 
activities,  agencies,  and  institutions,  and 
the  aid  of  any  such  activities,  agencies, 
and  institutions  already  established.  It 
will  be  within  the  scope  of  such  a  foun- 
dation to  investigate  and  study  the 
causes  of  adverse  social  conditions,  in- 
cluding ignorance,  poverty,  and  vice,  to 
suggest  how  these  conditions  can  be 
remedied  or  ameliorated,  and  to  put  in 
operation  any  appropriate  means  to  that 
end."  The  methods  adopted  by  her 
trustees  will  soon  be  made  public.  A 
preliminary  meeting  for  organization  has 
already  been  held,  and  Mr.  John  M. 
Glenn,  of  Baltimore,  a  gentleman  of  wide 
experience  and  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
work,  has  been  chosen  the  secretary  or 
general  agent. 

Here    ends    this    chapter   from    the 
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book  of  Genesis — the  genesis  of  certain 
great  benefactions  to  National  education. 

And  now,  as  this  manuscript  is  pass- 
ing to  the  printer,  comes  the  announce- 
ment of  a  gift  of  one  million  dollars 
from  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
applied  toward  the  maintenance  and 
assistance  of  elementary  schools  for 
negroes  ia  the  Southern  States. 

This  review  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
complete  statement  of  the  work  of  these 
great  foundations.  It  was  .  meant  to 
arrest  attention  to  the  influence  of  good 
examples.  Almost  if  not  quite  all  of 
these  foundations  have  been  based  on 
principles  that  were  designated  by  Mr. 
Peabody.  To  the  present  writer  it  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  dis- 


cover who  was  the  author  of  the  instru- 
ments by  which  Mr.  Peabody  completed 
his  endowments.  It  is  his  belief  that 
much  is  due  to  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  of  Boston,  whose  wise  counsels, 
unusual  foresight,  and  remarkable  gifts 
of  expression  are  shown  in  all  the  pro- 
visions laid  down  by  Mr.  Peabody.  He 
was  an  admirable  ally  of  that  great  bene- 
factor. 

Freedom  from  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical control,  large  liberty  of  action  as 
to  the  methods  to  be  employed,  and  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity,  wisdom,  and 
experience  of  the  men  selected  to  be 
trustees  are  among  the  chief  character- 
istics, first,  of  Mr.  Peabpdy's  gifts,  and 
then  of  all  that  have  followed  in  their 
train. 


FREE- FOOT 


BY  ALDIS  DUNBAR 


Purple  thistles  grow 

In  a  ragged  row. 

"  Give  you  greeting,  comrades  1'*  I 

Hail  them  as  I  go. 

Up  and  up  I  climb. 
Crushing  mint  and  thyme — 
Weaving  earth  and  air  and  sky 
Into  rough-cast  rhyme. 


Since  these  days  began, 
I  —a  landless  man — 
Count  me  kin  to  bird  and  deer 
And  the  squirrel  clan. 

Paths  begin — ascend — 

Go  a  mile — to  end. 

Streets  have  curb  and  paving-stone  : 

I've  no  street  for  friend  I 


On  the  rocky  crest 
Where  the  wild  hawks  nest, 
Deep  surf-whispers  from  tall  pines 
Lull  my  soul  to  rest. 


Where's  a  highroad  found 
Clear  of  mark  or  bound  ? 
Mine  goes  freely  on  and  on, 
For  the  world  is  round. 


Long  ago  my  feet 
Left  the  hard-worn  street, — 
Left  the  road  for  wander-ways. 
And  I  find  them  sweet. 


Knapsack  all  my  load — 
Green  boughs  for  abode — 
I,  who  win  the  wander-ways. 
Grudge  no  man  the  road  I 
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UNIVERSITY  is   a 
ilace  filled  with  the 
skeletons  of  the  past 
and  the  wings  of  the  future." 

There  is  some  splendid  as 
well  as  some  ironic  truth  in 
this.  Yet  it  is  not  complete. 
Some  people  have  thought 
that  a  university  might  on 
occasion  be  concerned  not 
only  with  the  past  and  the 
future,  but  even  with  the  present. 

In  the  little  town  of  Madison,  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  there  is  a  university 
which  seems  to  know  as  much  about  the 
year  1907  as  about  any  other  year  what- 
soever, past  or  to  come. 

Madison  is  a  strange  place.  Situated 
on  a  lovely,  narrow,  hilly  isthmus  between 
two  beautiful  lakes,  it  is  encompassed 
with  the  soft  scenery  of  central  England, 
and,  if  it  had  been  conquered  by  the 
white  race  a  thousand  years  ago,  would 
have  had  its  cathedral,  and  in  return 
would  have  given  its  name  to  a  dio- 
cese of  enchanted  lakes,  holy  hills, 
and  haunted  woods.  Yet,  with  all  its 
Old  World  look,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most 
modem  of  modern  towns,  enacting  in  its 
State  House  those  progressive,  those 
venturesome,  laws  which  make  Wiscon- 
sin, in  a  way,  the  experimental  labora- 
tory of  America. 

A  strange  place  I  One  of  the  remotest 
from  the  world  and  one  of  the  closest  to 
it!  There  are  no  houses  less  shaken 
with  the  puffy  little  winds  of  incon- 
sequential contemporary  struggles  than 
some  of  those  on  Langdon  Street.  And 
Professor  Babcock,  in  his  little  house  on 
Henry  Street,  after  having  enriched  the 
world  to  the  extent  of  untold  millions  of 
dollars  by  the  invention  of  his  milk-testing 
machine,  from  which  he  was  too  busy  to 
derive  a  cent  of  profit,  still  continues  to 
pursue  his  researches  into  the  consti- 
tution of  matter,  profoundly  unaffected 
by  changes  of  dynasty  in  the  State  House, 
a  mile  from  his  door. 


Yes,  Madison  contains  all 
the  skeletons  of  the  past 
and  all  the  wings  of  the 
future  that  could  be  reason- 
ably apportioned  to  any  one 
university  town.  Yet,  as 
the  visitor  allows  himself  to 
repose  at  ease  amid  manu 
scripts  and  test-tubes  and 
aged  trees  and  all  the  other 
accessories  of  academic  se- 
clusion, he  unwarily  raises  his  head 
and  beholds,  crossing  the  campus,  a 
most  learned  professor  of  political 
economy,  who,  besides  being  able  to 
understand  Boehm-Bawerk  and  the  posi- 
tive theory  of  capital  (an  accomplish- 
ment obviously  appropriate  to  a  man  in 
his  position),  is  also  capable  of  being 
a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Rail- 
road Commission  and  is  in  the  unaca- 
demic  habit  of  deciding  what  rates  shall 
be  charged  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railway  for  a  return  trip  between 
Milwaukee  and  Janesville. 

The  sight  of  this  professor  is  some- 
what disconcerting.  It  arouses  the  vis- 
itor at  once  from  the  depths  of  scholastic 
retirement  and  restores  him  instantane- 
ously to  the  land  of  overcapitalization, 
freight  tariffs,  Harriman,  Roosevelt's 
successor,  what-shall-we-do-with-the-Con- 
stitution  -now-  that-  we-  don't- use -it- as-a- 
rule- of -government,  is-LaFollette-a-pa- 
triot-or-a-scoundrel,  and  all  the  other 
happy,  urgent  questions  on  the  surface  of 
current  history. 

It  is  a  strange  place  I  If  one  should 
wish  to  know  the  remote,  the  inaccessible 
history  of  the  early  period  of  western 
America,  one  must  apply,  above  all 
others,  to  Professor  Turner,  of  the  De- 
partment of  History,  and  to  the  wonder- 
ful Draper  documents  which  they  do  say 
Professor  Draper  sometimes  forgot  to 
restore  to  their  proper  owners. 

Yet  if  one  should  wish  to  know  what 
is  happening  in  the  public  life  of  Wis- 
consin to-day,  one  must  apply  to  Charles 
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McCarthy,  lecturer  in  political  science, 
doctor  of  philosophy,  and  winner  of  the 
Justin  Winsor  historical  prize  sfgainst 
competitors  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  McCarthy  has  two  spheres  of  in- 
fluence. One  is  on  University  Hill. 
The  other  is  in  the  State  House.  On 
University  Hill  he  influences  the  devel- 
opment of  political  science.  In  the 
State  House  he  influences  the  develoi> 
ment  of  scientific  politics. 

Yet  politics  is  the  wrong  word.  Dr. 
McCarthy  is  not  in  politics  at  all.  He 
is  not  interested  in  elections.  He  is 
simply  the  head  of  the  Legislative  De- 
partment of  the  Legislature  of  Wis- 
consin, with  Margaret  Schaffner,  also 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Science, 
for  an  assistant.  He  is  the  official 
lobbyist  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 
It  is  his  duty  to  provide  the  Legis- 
lature with  all  possible  information  on 


all  possible  legislative  subjects.  And 
he  does  it  non-partisanly,  modestly,  com- 
prehensively, with  a  large  staff  of  assist- 
ants and  with  a  complete  disregard  of 
the  words  •'  Republican  "  or  "  Democrat," 
♦'  Stalwart "  or  "  Half-breed." 

Most  of  the  new  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  are  put  into  shape  in  Dr. 
McCarthy's  office.  It  is  pretty  nearly 
impossible  to  get  a  **  joker  "  into  them 
to-day.  Dr.  McCarthy  stands  on  guard. 
And  even  the  Socialists  trust  him  (and 
than  this  there  could  be  no  more  complete 
vindication  of  character),  because  he 
has  no  political  ambitions  of  his  own, 
and  because  his  sole  desire  is  to  have 
the  laws  of  Wisconsin  based  on  ascer- 
tained, indubitable  facts. 

Dr.  McCarthy's  only  power  is  the 
adage,  "  Great  is  the  truth  and  it  will 
prevail."  He  provides  the  truth  and 
the  Legislature  does  the  rest.  His  duty 
ends  with  the  academic  task  of  estab- 
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lishing  the  facts.  And  what  could  be 
more  appropriately  academic  than  a  duty 
of  that  kind  ?  Dr.  McCarthy  happily 
combines  the  privileges  of  a  scholar  with 
the  obligations  of  a  citizen. 

The  professor  who  makes  the  railway 
rates  between  Milwaukee  and  Janesville 
and  the  instructor  who  feeds  facts  to  the 
Legislature  do  not  feel  lonely  amid  their 
brethren  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  There  are  altogether  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  professors  and  in- 
structors in  the  University  who  are  like- 
wise officials  of  the  State  Government. 

Like  Dr.  McCarthy,  these  professors 
and  instructors  are  not  in  politics.  They 
do  not  carry  precincts.  They  do  not 
deliver  delegates.  They  simply  provide 
the  State  6i  Wisconsin  with  the  technical 
knowledge  and  the  professional  advice 
which,  of  all  places,  a  university  is  best 
fitted  to  furnish. 

Of  course  the  opposition  (which  at 
present  is  the  Democratic  party)  is 
occasionally  obliged  to  raise  a  formal 
and  perfunctory  objection  to  this  ex- 
traordinary species  of  university  exten- 
sion. 


A  Democratic  newspaper  not  long  ago 
referred  in  admirably  heated  language 
to  the  dastardly  and  rapacious  conduct 
of  a  professor  of  engineering  who  was 
not  content  with  drawing  a  salary  from 
the  University,  but  who  also  insisted  on 
drawing  one  from  the  State  Tax  Com- 
mission. 

An  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that 
this  professorial  pirate  was  indeed  grasp- 
ing at  two  sources  of  income  at  the  same 
time.  One  of  them  (that  from  the  Uni- 
versity) yielded  him  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  the  other  (that  from  the 
Tax  Commission)  brought  him  in  the 
yearly  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred. 
It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  two  salaries 
had  been  so  harmonized  as  to  constitute 
one  salary  of  twenty-two  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
quite  enough  for  an  extremely  learned 
man  who  doesn't  know  any  better. 

The  rule  applied  to  the  professor  who 
figured  in  this  case  is  the  rule  which  is 
applied  to  all  professors  in  similar  cases. 
When  they  enter  the  service  of  the  State, 
they  forfeit  a  proportional  amount  of 
their  income  from  the  University.  Their 
motive,  therefore,  can  never  sink  very 
low,  and  they  can  never  hope  to  astonish 
the  country  with  any  specimen  of  that 
almost  hopelessly  rare  animal,  the  over- 
paid scholar. 

The  kind  of  service  rendered  to  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  by  the  scholars  of 
its  University  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  work  of  the  Tax  Commis- 
sion. 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  few  States  in 
the  Union  which  have  made  a  complete 
valuation  of  the  property  of  their  railways, 
and  which  can  therefore  make  some  kind 
of  close  approximation  at  just  how  much 
these  railways  ought  to  earn  in  dividends 
and  at  just  how  much  they  ought  to  pay 
in  taxes. 

A  large  part  of  the  technical  skill 
required  for  the  making  of  such  a  valua- 
tion was  furnished  in  Wisconsin  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Dana  Taylor.  The  swish 
of  his  academic  gown  has  now  died  away 
in  the  public  halls  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, but  he  has  already  acquired  a 
cloud  of  successors. 

Professor  W.  D.  Pence,  Professor 
J.  G.  D.  Mack,  Professor  H.  J.  B.  Thor- 
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kelson,  Mr.  L.  D.  Williams,  and  Mr.  J.  D. 
Van  Zandt,  all  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, are  now  all  of  them  employed  in 
giving  technical  assistance  to  the  State 
Tax  Commission  in  the  ascertainment  of 
railway  values. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  branch  of  taxation 
distinct  from  the  railway  question,  Pro- 
fessor Skinner  has  long  been  a  part  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Tax  Commission, 
and  Thomas  Sewall  Adams,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  is  con 
tinuously  at  work  on  the  real,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  assessed,  value  of 
Wisconsin  property. 

Professor  Adams  also  applies  himself 
with  particular  affection  to  that  rather 
dreary  subject  (except  to  those  who  own 
real  estate),  the  taxation  of  mortgages. 
And  he  does  this  not  only  for  the  intel- 
lectual instruction  of  his  fellow-econo- 
mists in  Germany,  but  also- for  the  finan- 
cial welfare  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
treasury. 

It  is  largely  owing  to  the  labors  of 
these  gentlemen  that  taxation  in  Wiscon- 
sin has  almost  ceased,  to  be  a  guessing 
contest  (complicated  by  campaign  con- 
tributions and  the  election  returns),  and 
has  almost  become  a  department  of  the 
science  of  mathematics. 

It  is  clear  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
does  not  maintain  its  University  simply 
for  show  or  simply  for  the  improvement 
of  the  minds  of  its  young  boys  and  girls. 
Here  are  eight  professors  and  instruct- 
ors, already  mentioned,  whom  it  has 
impressed  into  service  for  the  one  pur- 
pose of  establishing  its  taxation  system 
on  a  scientific  basis. 

But  the  State  is  not  yet  satisfied.  If 
you  go  to  Madison  in  the  summer  time, 
you  will  see  a  strange  thing.  You  will 
see  some  twenty  or  thirty  members  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Economy 
(instructors,  graduates,  special  students, 
and  so  on),  all  busily  engaged  in  making 
laborious  and  intricate  investigations  for 
the  same  Tax  Commission  which  is 
served  by  their  leader,  Professor  Adams. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that  they  would 
make  investigations  anyway  in  order  to 
become  political  economists,  and  that 
they  might  as  well  do  it  in  the  service 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  Thus 
two  birds  are  slaughtered  simultaneously. 


SAMUEL   E.   SPARLING 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

It  is  an  ingenious  idea,  and  it  lends 
itself  to  many  variations.  For  instance : 
The  young  people  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, when  they  go  to  the  University, 
are  offered  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing Political  Science.  Now  what  better 
way  could  there  be  of  training  a  man  to 
teach  Political  Science  to  the  young 
people  of  Wisconsin  than  by  allowing 
him  to  learn  something  about  it  ?  Why, 
therefore,  should  not  Samuel  Edwin 
Sparling,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  be  allowed  to  act  as  Chairman 
of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  ? 

In  answer  to  these  questions  (perhaps), 
and  certainly  because  of  his  own  admi- 
rable personal  qualifications.  Professor 
Sparling  does  act  as  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  There  could  be  no  stronger 
guarantee  of  the  removal  of  the  civil 
service  list  from  political  influence.  And 
the  consequences  are  as  desirable  for 
the  University  as  for  the  State.  It  is 
probable  that  the  young  men  and  women 
who  study  in  Professor  Sparling's  classes 
are  able  to  detect  the  connection  between 
the  Political  Science  of  the  campus  and 
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the  actual  public  life  of  the  outside 
world. 

And  there  is  still  another  effect. 
The  close  connection  between  the 
State  and  the  University  has  pro- 
duced in  the  University  a  profound 
and  a  moving  loyalty  to  the  State. 

It  is  true  that  the  State  is  not 
always  as  grateful  or  as  generous 
as  a  private  patron.  Professor  Tay- 
lor, whose  disappearance  from  the 
public  life  of  Wisconsin  has  already 
been  noted,  was  worth  some  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  the  State. 
He  seems  to  be  worth  several  times 
that  sum  to  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railway. 

In  other  words,  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, like  most  other  States,  allows 
its  servants  ample  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  the  virtue  of 
disinterestedness.  And  it  is  sur- 
prising how  often  that  virtue  is 
developed. 

In  the  Department  of  Geology- 
there  is  a  young  instructor  named 
Hotchkiss.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  may  be 
presumed  to  be  deeply  concerned 
about  paleozoic  remains  or  else 
about  some  other  kind,  but  he  has 
also  acquired  a  deep  concern  about 
good  roads.  Anybody  who  has 
compared  the  cost  of  hauling  farm 
products  from  the  field  to  the  near- 
est railway  station  with  the  cost  of 
hauling  those  same  products  two 
hundred  miles  to  market  on  rails 
will  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  subject  of  good  roads  to  a  State 
like  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  read  about  good 
roads.  He  traveled  all  over  the 
State  observing  and  experimenting 
with  an  eye  to  the  practical  con- 
struction of  good  roads.  He  came 
back  to  the  University  and  wrote  a 
bulletin  about  good  'roads.  He 
offered  a  correspondence  course  on 
good  roads.  He  wrote  letters  to 
State  legislators  on  the  history  and 
advisability  of  good  roads.  He  is 
now  appearing  before  legislative 
committees  and  talking  about  good 
roads.  And  the  improvement  of 
the  ways  of  communication  in  the 
country  districts  of  WisconsiD  will 
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always  bear  the  mar]cs  of  the  work 
of  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  Instructor  in 
Geology. 

This  little  simple  case  illustrates 
the  principle  of  the  matter  even 
better  than  the  more  prominent 
cases  of  men  like  Civil  Service 
Commissioner  Sparling  'and  Rail- 
road Commissioner  Meyer.  Why 
should  not  the  technical  knowledge 
of  the  university  man  be  used 
directly  by  the  present  generation 
as  well  as  indirectly,  and  often  in- 
adequately, by  the  young  people 
who  will  form  the  next  generation  ? 
Professor  Alexander  Septimus  Alex- 
ander is  as  much  interested  in  good 
stallions  as  Mr.  Hotchkiss  is  in 
good  roads.  Through  his  efforts 
and  because  of  a  law  passed  at  his 
instance  the  Department  of  Horse 
Breeding  now  supervises  the  propa- 
gation of  horses  in  Wisconsin,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  all  dis- 
eased and  improper  stallions  are 
elimi  nated  from  the  Wisconsin  fields. 

All  the  way  from  civil  service  to 
stallions,  from  stallions  to  railway 
taxation,  from  railway  taxation  to 
good  roads,  the  University  influence 
runs.  Its  twists  and  turns  lead  the 
visitor  into  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  life  of  the  State. 

The  University  lecturer  on  for- 
estry, Mr.  Edward  Marriam  Griffith, 
is  the  official  forester  of  the  State 
Government.  Professor  Richard 
Fischer  is  the  official  chemist  of 
the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commis- 
sion. Professor  Tumeaure  and 
Professor  Leonard  Sewall  Smith  are 
Aldermen  in  the  City  Council  of 
Madison.  Mr.  Huels,  an  instructor 
in  engineering,  is  a  gas  and  electric 
light  expert  of  the  city  of  Madison. 
Professor  Smith,  the  Alderman,  also 
serves  the  State  Legislature  as  an 
expert  on  water  power,  and  has 
written  the  authoritative  report  on 
which  will  be  based  the  iuture 
public  development  of  the  wonder- 
ful water-power  possibilities  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  whole  system  is  strikingly 
reasonable.  Who  is  likely  to  know 
more  about  horses  than  the  Professor 
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of  Veterinary  Science,  and  therefore  why 
should  not  Professor  Alexander  license  all 
the  stallions  in  Wisconsin  through  his 
department  of  horse-breeding  and  take 
charge  of  the  official  improvement  of  horse- 
flesh throughout  the  State  ?  And  why 
should  not  Professor  Russell,  since  he 
already  is  a  professor  and  an  expert  in 
bacteriology,  manage  the  State  Hygienic 
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Labora to r)^  (which  is  a  kind  of  State  health 
department)  and  keep  it  in  one  of  the 
University  buildings,  with  Dr.  Fuller,  of 
the  University,  assisting  him  ?  And  why 
should  not  Professor  Russell  also  serve 
on  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board, 
ridding  the  State  of  tubercular  cattle 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  pursuing 
his  bacteriological  experiments  ? 
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It  is  all  a  matter  of  two  birds  and  one 
stone.  Or  perhaps  it  is  even  a  matter 
of  three  birds.  The  people  of  Wisconsin 
not  only  get  Professor  Russeirs  services 
as  both  a  theoretical  investigator  and  a 
practical  administrator,  but  they  send 
him  back  to  his  students  with  that 
heightened  inspiration  which  comes  to  a 
teacher  as  the  result  of  an  actual.per- 
sonal  contact  with  public  affairs. 

We  have  grown  somewhat  accustomed 
to  the  spectacle  of  the  professor  in  pub- 
lic life.  We  have  seen  Hollander  go 
from  Johns  Hopkins  to  the  treasurership 
of  Porto  Rico.  We  have  seen  Schurman 
go  from  Cornell,  and  Moses  from  the 
University  of  California,  to  the  Philippine 
Commission.  We  have  seen  Merriam, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  sitting  in 
the  Chicago  Charter  Convention.  These 
men,  and  many  others,  have  borne,  and  are 
bearing,  their  part  of  the  public  burden  of 
to-day.  The  professors  and  the  instruct- 
ors of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  are 
not  singular.  But  their  opportunities 
have  been  particularly  large  because  of 
the  particularly  rapid  progress  made  dur- 
ing recent  years  by  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  direction  of 
political  and  economic  change. 

The  influence  of  the  University  on 
this  era  of  progress  has  been  at  the  same 
time  stimulating  and  steadying.  The 
University  has  not  been  in  politics.  It 
has  simply  furnished  facts.  And  facts 
are  stimulating  and  steadying  both. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  handed 
down  a  decision  under  which  the  pas- 
senger rates  to  be  charged  by  the  three 
principal  railways  of  Wisconsin  were 
reduced  from  three  to  two  and  a  half 
cents  a  mile. 

This  action  was  taken  at  a  time  when 
many  Western  States  were  reducing  pas- 
•senger  rates  all  the  way  down  to  two 
cents,  more  out  of  petulance  than  out  of 
conviction.  The  railways  were  vaguely 
rich  and  specifically  and  undeniably 
wicked.  What  more  natural,  then,  than 
to  curtail  their  income  ?  A  two-cent  rate 
would  certainly  displease  them  and  it 
would  certainly  show  the  people  that  the 
Legislature  was  their  friend.  And  if  the 
law  should  be  thrown  out  by  the  courts 


on  the  ground  that  it  deprived  the  rail" 
ways  of  a  just  return  on  their  invest- 
ment, that  event,  would  only  show  that 
judges  were  less  popular  than  legislators. 

In  the  midst  of  this  riot  of  emotion 
the  Wisconsin  Commission  issued  its 
order.  It  applied  to  only  three  railways. 
And  it  stopped  at  two  cents  and  a  half. 
And  Wisconsin  is  the  most  "  radical  " 
State  in  America.  There  was  just  one 
thing  to  be  said,  however,  for  the  Wis- 
consin decision.     It  will  stick  ! 

A  very  high  official  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  (one  of  the  rail- 
ways affected)  was  discussing  the  de- 
cision a  few  days  after  it  was  handed 
down. 

**  Appeal  from  it  ?"  he  said.  "  What's 
the  use  ?  That  decision  was  not  only  a 
decision  but  a  complete  argument.  It 
contained  all  the  facts.  It  was  wonder- 
ful. All  that  a  judge  would  do  would 
be  to  read  it.  There  is  no  more  evi- 
dence to  be  introduced.  It  is  all  there. 
That  decision  is  one  of  the  most  marvel- 
ous pieces  of  railroad  accounting  that  we 
railroad  men  have  ever  seen.  No,  we'll 
let  it  alone." 

Professor  Balthasar  Henry  Meyer  de- 
serves only  one-third  of  the  credit  for 
this  splendid  administrative  performance. 
His  two  colleagpjes  are  his  peers.  But 
they  are  not  more  than  his  peers.  Pro- 
fessor Meyer  has  taken  part,  and  is 
continuing  to  take  part,  in  the  work  of  a 
governmental  body  which  is  making  po- 
litical and  economic  history  in  America. 

How  much  this  means  to  his  own 
development  as  an  economist  1  How 
much  it  means  to  his  State  1  How  much 
to  his  University  I  How  much  to  his 
pupils  1 

Neither  Professor  Meyer  nor  any  other 
professor  or  instructor  who  has  been 
mentioned  is  in  politics.  All  of.  them 
and  many  others  who  have  not  been 
mentioned  are  in  public  life,  or,  to  put 
it  more  broadly,  in  the  common  life  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  They  give  their 
fellow-citizens  as  well  as  their  pupils 
the  benefit  of  their  non-partisan,  techni- 
cal knowledge.  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin has  become  a  kind  of  "  consult- 
ing engineer "  in  the  public  life  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 
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DR.   H.   B.   FRISSELL 
Principal  of  Hampton  Institute 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE 

THE  Outlook  in  the  following  pages  invites  the  reader  to  see  Hampton  itself 
and  some  of  the  fruits  of  its  work  rather  than  to  listen  to  any  descrip- 
tive account  of  the  institution  or  any  recital  of  dates  and  statistics.  The 
photographs  which  we  reproduce  are  pictures  of  actual  scenes  on  the  school 
grounds  and  are  selected  from  a  much  larger  collection  which  will  be  sent,  with 
other  statistical  and  personal  information,  on  application  to  Miss  J.  E.  Davis, 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia.  The  three  papers  by  Messrs.  Richards, . 
Green,  and  Randall  were  delivered  at  the  annual  Anniversary  Exercises  last  May, 
and  fonn  a  striking  exhibit  of  the  actual  product  of  Hampton  in  men  who  can  do 
useful  things,  think  clearly  about  them,  and  express  their  thoughts  in  excellent  and 
readable  English.  In  our  judgment,  these  three  papers  are  worth  publication,  not 
merely  as  samples  of  Hampton  work,  but  on  account  of  their  own  intrinsic  human 
interest.  How  many  *'  Commencement  Orations  "  chosen  from  programmes  of  the 
great  literary  universities  could  be  published  in  the  same  way?  The  fact  is  that 
Hampton  is  not  only  furnishing  its  Negro  and  Indian  students  with  the  best 
sort  of   practical  education,  but   is  teaching   the  entire   country   a  very   much 
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heeded  lesson  as  well.  It  is  quietly  demonstrating  in  actual  life  the  truth  that 
industrial  education  and  intellectual  education  are  not  only  harmonious,  but  are 
absolutely  essential  one  to  the  other.  No  man  can  think  rightly  about  things 
unless  he  knows  how  to  do  those  things ;  nor  can  he  do  them  without  having 
learned  to  think  rightly  about  them.  The  man  who  knows  by  actual  experience 
something  about  plants,  soil  properties,  rotation  of  crops,  irrigation,  animal  hus- 
bandry, vegetable  gardening,  and  fruit-growing  will  get  clearer  ideas  and  a 
keener  interest  from  the  study  of  histor>%  civics,  and  political  economy.  The  man 
who  has  learned  how  geometry  and  mathematical  formulae  apply  to  the  work  of  the 
blacksmith,  the  mason,  and  the  carpenter,  or  how  the  principles  of  industrial 
chemistr)'  are  essential  to  the  trade  of  the  painter  and  the  textile  worker,  develops 
a  capacity  to  appreciate  the  splendors  and  absorbing  interest  of  book-learning  that 
the  mere  book-learner  can  never  have.  General  Armstrong,  the  noble  founder  of 
the  institution,  desired  that  Hampton  should  stand  "  pre-eminently  for  the  idea  of 
labor  as  a  moral  and  educative  force."  His  purpose — possibly  his  single  purpose — 
was  to  instill  this  idea  into  the  negro  race.  There  is  some  hopeful  indication  that 
his  purpose  was  greater  than  he  himself  knew  it  to  be.  For  it  begins  to  appear 
that,  through  the  influence  of  Hampton  and  the  institutions,  white  and  black,  which 
have  sprung  up  under  its  example,  this  idea  has  been  instilled  more  and  more  into 
the  white  race.  Industrial  education  is  a  term  very  widely  misunderstood.  Too 
many  people  have  thought  that  it  was  going  to  make  plodders  of  us  all — mere 
plane-pushers,  mortar-mixers,  anvil-pounders.  Hampton  Institute  is  practically 
disproving  this.  The  right  kind  of  industrial  education  ought  to  give  and  does 
give  a  man  a  keener  enjoyment  of  all  the. beauty  of  literature,  history,  art,  and  music. 
It  enables  him,  to  be  sure,  to  push  a  plane  and  lay  a  stone  in  mortar,  but  also  to 
appreciate  more  profoundly  the  work  of  Giotto,  Brunelleschi,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Wren ;  it  enables  him  to  hold  a  plow  to  its  furrow,  and  thereby  the  more  to  enjoy 
the  paintings  of  Francois  Millet,  the  discoveries  of  Faraday,  the  poems  of  Virgil 
and  Theocritus. 

These  words  introducing  the  reader  to  Hampton  Institute  would  be  incomplete 
without  at  least  the  mention  of  the  two  men  who,  in  the  spirit  of  its  founder. 
General  Armstrong,  have,  with  greater  burdens  and  in  the  face  of  greater  obstacles 
than  the  public  can .  ever  know,  brought  the  Institute  to  its  present  state  of 
efficiency  and  achievement.  These  two  men  are  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Principal  of 
the  Institute,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
modesty  and  calmness  with  which  they  do  their  work  have  kept  the  general  public 
less  informed  about  them  than  it  sometimes  is  about  men  much  more  talked  about 
but  much  less  deserving.  Those  Americans,  however,  who  have  given  time  and 
attention  to  the  educational  problems  of  the  country  know  what  Dr.  Frissell  and 
Mr.  Ogden  have  accomplished,  and  place  their  names  very  high  in  the  list  of 
American  patriots. — The  Editors. 

I LEARNING   BY  UNDOING 

BY   T.  E.  RICHARDS,  JR. 

Learning  by  doing  is  one  of  the  called  the  gem  of  the  West  Indies.  Its 
great  ideals  of  Hampton  Institute  which  climate,  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  wind- 
has  done  much  toward  the  creating  ing  rivers  make  the  island  appear  to  the 
of  her  name  and  fame.  But  while  American  tourist  like  a  paradise,  while  the 
learning  by  doing  has  made  her  famous,  native,  overcome  by  its  balmy  air  and 
let  me  also  say  that  many  of  her  stu-  refreshing  sunlight,  remains  in  lazy  con- 
dents  learn  by  undoing.  Such  has  been  tentment.  He  sees  no  reason  why  he 
my  case.  should  exert  himself,  when  nature  offers 

In  the  Caribbean  Sea,  not  far  from  the  everything    freely   without   struggle  ^  or 

shores  of  Cuba,  lies  an  island  which  is  worry.     Again,  the  effects  of  the  caste 
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system  check  his  progress.  From  the 
time  that  the  English  took  charge  of  the 
island,  and  even  under  Spanish  rule,  old 
birth  and  class  distinctions  were  trans- 
planted, and  since  then  have  taken  deep 
root  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
natives,  so  that  the  island  has  reached 
that  unfortunate  state  which  exists  in 
every  country  when  the  working  class  is 
insufficient  to  support  the  aristocracy, 
and  when  there  is  no  appreciation  what- 
ever for  common  work.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  more  progressive,  has 
gradually  shaken  off  these  traditions  and 
become  more  like  America  in  democratic 
ideas.  A  man  in  Jamaica  having  three 
or  more  acres  of  land  planted  with 
bananas  can  safely  call  himself  a  country 
gentleman.  My  father,  being  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  banana  cultivation  and 
some  money,  was  looked  upon  as  the  coun- 
try gentleman  just  mentioned.  On  this 
account  we  were  not  expected  to  do  any- 
thing that  servants  should  do.  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  keeping  my  father's 
books  and  doing  such  work  as  became 
my  rank.  Of  course  the  rest  was  spent 
in  school.  Since  my  stay  at  Hampton 
I  have  often  thought  of  the  appearance 
I  used  to  make  with  a  little  negro  boy 
behind  carrying  my  parcels,  and  many 
times  I  have  thought  what  a  fool  I  was. 

My  relatives,  in  talking  to  one  of  their 
American  friends  who  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  island  and  its  future,  had  got- 
ten a  glimpse  of  Hampton's  ideas.  They 
were  shown  how  labor  was  uplifting,  and 
how  the  Americans  were  succeeding 
because  they  believed  this,  and  because 
everybody  worked.  After  many  months 
of  discussion  they  were  convinced,  and 
Mr.  E.  B.  Hopkins,  the  friend,  made 
them  part  from  me  in  order  that  I  should 
see  as  the  Americans  saw. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1902  two  of  us 
arrived  at  the  school's  gate.  We  were 
surprised  in  not  seeing  a  student  taking 
recess,  for  it  was  eight  o'clock,  or  recess 
time.  We  waited  and  waited,  yet  there 
was  no  baggageman  in  sight.  Finally, 
a  passing  student  pointed  out  a  wheel- 
barrow to  us  and  told  us  to  take  our 
baggage  to  the  office.  My  partner  looked 
at  me  and  I  at  him,  each  being  unable 
to  break  the  dead  silence.  We  finally 
decided  to  take  our  trunks  to  the  office. 


as  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it.  All 
this  time  we  were  wondering  what  kind  of 
an  American  college  this  was,  not  to  have 
a  baggageman.  We  soon  found,  however, 
that  we  were  both  baggagemen. 

We  were  now  assigned  to  our  different 
rooms,  and  after  a  day  of  hard  and 
curious  investigation  we  separated  for 
the  night,  thinking  that  the  matron  would 
call  us  in  time  for  breakfast,  so  as  to 
allow  her  to  clean  the  room  without  dis- 
turbing us.  Next  morning  I  awoke  about 
seven  or  eight,  and,  not  seeing  the 
matron,  I  asked  for  her.  My  speech 
was  not  easily  understood  by  my  mates, 
who  thought  I  said,  "  Who  cleans  up  ?'^ 
At  that  mpment  they  showed  me  the 
dust-pans  and  brushes  of  the  room,  one 
of  them  using  the  broom  very  cleverly 
as  he  explained  matters  to  me. 

Next  Monday  I  reported  to  the  green- 
house for  work.  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  keep  books  or  something  of  the  kind, 
so  I  appeared  on  the  scene  well  dressed. 
I  saw  the  headman  watching  me,  but  I 
was  too  green  to  see  his  point.  A  little 
later  I  had  a  team  of  well-groomed  horses 
going  out  of  the  seeming  school  bounds, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  more  I  was 
changed  from  well  dressed  to  well  dirty. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  tell  how  I  manned 
the  plow,  for  I  never  saw  one  before 
with  so  many  parts.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  my  seeming  difficulties.  Any- 
way, I  at  once  resolved  to  conquer  all 
things  for  my  country's  sake.  I  am 
sorry  to  mention  that  my  friend  and 
fellow-traveler,  being  much  more  accus- 
tomed to  his  old  living,  could  not  meet 
Hampton's  requirements  and  reforms. 
He  could  not  learn  by  undoing.  He 
therefore  went  home  much  mortified. 
My  funds,  on  account  of  misuse,  had 
been  cut  off,  my  friend  was  gone,  my  old 
ideas  were  failing  me  and  new  ones  were 
taking  their  places. 

I  soon  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to 
learn  by  doing  what  I  had  been  doing. 
Seeing  that  I  was  hemmed  in  on  every 
side  with  new  ideas  and  customs,  I 
decided  to  abandon  the  old  form  of  liv- 
ing and  adopt  the  new.  Since  then  my 
difficulties  have  vanished :  my  old  idea 
of  drawing  the  line  has  been  changed 
for  Hampton's  reaping  to  sow.  All 
the  industrial  pursuits  for  which  I  had 
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inherited  hatred  I  now  sincerely  like  and 
admire.  I  have  finished  the  machinist 
trade,  and  during  two  months  of  my 
summer  vacation  I  took  a  course  in  the 
Brooklyn  Automobile  School.  It  was 
in  this  shop  that  I  learned  what  real 
hustling  meant.  I  spent  the  other  part 
of  my  vacation  in  Jamaica.  During  my 
short  stay  there  I  now  and  then  intro- 
duced the  overalls  publicly,  but  I  met 
severe    criticism.     In   many   cases   my 


companions  rejected  my  company.  The 
Jamaicans,  however,  are  coming  around 
to  the  truth  that  labor  is  not  degrading. 
Still,  there  will  be  a  great  problem  in  the 
future  for  the  young  Jamaican  to  solve. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  when  I  return  I 
shall  not  be  so  helpless  and  useless  as 
when  I  came  here  four  years  ago,  and 
I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  do  something 
toward  bringing  about  a  change  of  senti- 
ment. 


II THE 


EVOLUTION    OF    A    HOPELESS 

CASE 
BY   CHARLES   B.  RANDALL 


The  first  impressions  of  myself  and 
my  surroundings  that  remain  in  my 
memory  are  of  a  very  humble  home 
on  a  twenty-five-acre  tract  of  land  in 
Powhatan  County,  Virginia.  I  will  not 
say  farm,  for,  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
member, there  were  not  two  acres  of 
cleared  ground  attached.  This  land 
was  a  gift  to  my  father  from  a  brother 
of  his,  whom  at  that  time  I  had  never 
seen.  I  pictured  him  in  my  mind  as 
a  very  wealthy  man,  and  certainly  a 
very  good  one.  I  found  out  later  that 
although  my  uncle  was  not  very  wealthy, 
he  was  really  very  good  and  very  gener- 
ous ;  that  he  was  several  years  older  than 
my  father,  and  that  he  had  gone  to 
Massachusetts  in  1866  with  some  Union 
soldiers,  and  there  had  worked  and 
economized  and  saved  his  earnings  to 
the  extent  that  he  was  not  only  able  to 
make  this  gift  to  my  father,  but  was  him- 
self pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  a  place 
called  Hampton  Institute. 

There  were  three  brothers  older  than 
myself.  During  the  winter  months  all 
of  the  time  that  they  could  spare  from 
the  work  of  clearing  and  tilling  the  little 
farm  they  spent  in  school.  I  was  not 
yet  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  but  I 
had  a  longing  to  know  something  about 
the  contents  of  my  brothers'  books.  My 
mother  noticed  this  anxiety  on  my  part, 
and  purchased  me  a  primer,  and  she 
labored  during  her  spare  moments  to 
teach  me  the  alphabet ;  so,  at  the  age 
of  six,  I  had  pretty  well  mastered  that 
primer.     From  that  time  until  I  was  fif- 


teen years  of  age  I  attended  school  from 
one  to  six  months  a.  year — more  often 
one  than  six,  for  I  had  to  help  with  the 
farm  work.  Had  I  been  more  indus- 
trious, it  is  probable  that  I  might  not 
have  had  the  chance  to  go  to  school  as 
much  as  I  did.  It  was  the  common 
talk  of  the  neighborhood  that  I  was  the 
laziest  boy  in  it.  Very  often  my  father 
would  let  me  go  to  school  because  he 
was  tired  of  the  job  of  trying  to  make 
me  work.  I  could  outstrip  the  best  of 
them  in  the  school-room,  but  when  it 
came  to  work,  I  was  not  there  except 
under  compulsion. 

In  1892  my  uncle,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  already,  paid  us  a  visit.  Before 
he  left  he  very  generously  offered  to  give 
me  the  advantage  of  two  years'  training 
at  Hampton  at  his  expense.  I  do  not 
know  what  was  in  his  mind,  but  I  have 
often  thought  since  that,  knowing  Hamp- 
ton as  he  did,  he  felt  that  here  was  the 
place  to  get  me  started  to  do  something, 
if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  be  started. 
If  that  were  his  thought,  it  was  most 
prophetic — as  you  shall  soon  see. 

The  following  year  I  came  to  Hamp- 
ton, entering  as  a  day  student.  Before 
that  time  I  had  never  been  more  than  forty 
miles  from  that  little  farm  in  Powhatan 
County,  yet  I  was  so  lazy  and  worthless  and 
withal  so  pugnacious  and  mischievous  that 
many  people,  who  did  not  know,  thought 
that  I  had  been  reared  in  New  York.  I 
have  always  since  regretted  that  I  did 
not  get  here  a  year  earlier,  for  had  I 
done  so  I  would  have  had  the  pleasure 
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and  privilege  of  seeing  General  Arm- 
strong. He  died  a  few  months  before 
my  arrival.  During  my  first  year  here 
very  few  days  passed  that  did  not  set 
before  me  some  allusion,  some  reminder, 
of  that  great  and  noble  worker.  All 
around  me  were  the  lasting  monuments 
of  his  untiring  labor  and  magnanimous 
self-sacrifice.  All  about  me  were  living 
examples  of  thrift  and  industry.  Every 
day  I  saw  boys  and  girls  working  hard  and 
attending  school  at  night ;  and  yet  after 
eight  months  of  this  I  emerged  into  vaca- 
tion time  about  as  lazy  as  when  I  started. 
The  following  school  year  found  me 
again  at  my  place.  I  went  through  the 
same  refining  process  again,  and  came 
out  almost  but  not  wholly  dross.  I  ap- 
plied for  work  in  the  Institute  during 
that  vacation,  and  my  application  was 
accepted.  I  set  to  work  after  the  close 
of  school,  and'  in  less  than  a  dozen  days 
I  had  worked  in  three  different  depart- 
ments, each  one  considering  itself  well  rid 
of  me  when  I  was  gone.  The  thirteenth 
day  marked  the  turning-point  in  my  life. 
On  that  day  happened  the  incident  which 
to  me  takes  precedence  of  all  others 
in  my  Hfe.  Major  Moton  (then  Captain 
Moton)  called  me  to  the  office  to  talk  to 
me,  and  what  he  said  to  me  there  changed 
the  whole  trend  of  my  life  and  character. 
Perhaps  he  has  never  thought  of  it  again, 
but  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  never  forget 
it  He  scolded  me  soundly  for  my  shift- 
lessness,  and,  among  other  things,  said, 
"  You  are  actually  the  laziest  boy  that  I 
ever  knew."  In  some  way  it  seemed 
that  that  one  sentence  kindled  all  sorts 
of  fires  in  my  young  brain.  All  of  my 
native  pugnacity  came  to  the  surface, 
and  then  and  there  I  told  the  Captain 
that  I  would  leave  the  school  and  not 
return.  The  following  morning  I  did 
leave,  apparently  in  high  dudgeon,  but  in 
reality  probably  no  student  ever  left  this 
campus  with  more  sober,  serious  thought, 
for  down  there  near  Marquand  Cottage 
I  had  buried  that  morning  the  Randall 
of  the  day  before,  and  was  taking  away 
the  material  for  the  development  of  an- 
other fellow  by  that  name.  In  that  same 
spot  I  had  registered  a  vow  that  I  would 
some  day  get  to  the  place  where  Captain 
Moton  would  be  willing  to  take  back  the 
assertion  that  he  had  made. 


Since  that  time,  as  I  have  thought  of 
Hampton,  its  work  and  its  workers,  it 
has  been  very  apparent  to  me  that  the 
boy  or  girl  who  has  had  the  privilege  of 
living  under  its  influence,  and  who  has 
not  been  made  better,  whose  life  has 
not  been  changed  to  a  grander,  nobler, 
higher  plane,  whose  aims  have  not  been 
set  higher,  must  indeed  have  been  pri- 
marily of  an  extremely  worthless  clay. 
One  of  my  reasons  for  relating  these 
incidents  in  detail,  as  I  have  done,  is  to 
illustrate  to  you  the  fact  about  Hampton 
that  impresses  me  most.  It  is  the  power 
that  there  seems  to  be  here  of  getting 
hold  of  seemingly  worthless  fellows  and 
drawing  forth  the  true  worth  that  is 
latent  in  them.  Probably  no  boy  here 
was  ever  started  on  the  upward  road  in 
just  the  same  manner  that  I  was,  but  I 
believe  it  took  just  that  to  start  me. 
When  Hampton  does  not  find  out  the 
secret,  you  may  rest  assured  that  the 
problem  is  difficult  to  solve. 

After  that  interview  with  the  Major  I 
went  to  my  home  and  worked  on  my 
father*s  farm  until  October,  when  I  took 
charge  of  the  school  in  which  I  had 
been  a  pupil  two  years  before.  I  found 
real  pleasure  in  the  work,  and  did  what 
I  could  to  uplift  those  about  me. 

My  next  venture  was  at  the  North,  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  where  I  went  as  a 
hotel  man.  Having  never  before  been 
in  a  large  city,  the  many  alluring  attrac- 
tions of  city  life  came  near  proving  too 
much  for  me ;  but  the  vow  that  I  had 
made  and  my  remembrance  of  the  warn- 
ings I  had  so  often  heard  at  Hampton 
kept  me  afloat.  It  took  me  nearly  three 
years  to  learn  that  I  would  make  but 
small  success  in  hotel  work.  There  was 
either  something  about  the  hotel  that 
didn't  suit  me  or  something  about  me 
that  didn't  suit  the  hotel..  I  did  not 
stop  to  figure  out  which  was  true,  but  I 
simply  decided  to  change.  I  was  helped 
in  determining  my  future  course  of  action 
by  a  very  kind  and  generous  friend  of 
mine,  a  lady  who  was  a  guest  of  the 
hotel  in  which  I  worked.  Together  we 
planned  that  I  should  come  back  to 
Hampton,  finish  the  course  which  I  had 
already  begun,  and  afterward  learn  a 
trade.  I  did  not  know  what  trade  I 
would  learn.     Up  to  that  time  the  only 
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work  that  I  knew  much  about  was  farm- 
ing or  hotel  work.  I  knew  little  of  tools. 
I  had  not  much  inclination  to  learn 
about  them,  but  somehow  and  some- 
where I  had  gotten  gumption  enough  to 
see  that  a  trade  was  the  thing  for  me.  I 
finally  entered  the  carpenter  shop  in 
1899,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  with 
no  inherent  ability  in  that  direction,  and 
no  experience  save  that  acquired  in  the 
manual  training  department. 

I  finished  the  course  three  years  later 
with  some  credit,  I  hope,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  very  few  days  have  passed 
since  that  time  that  I  have  not  worked 
at  my  trade,  either  as  hired  man,  in- 
structor, or  contractor.  To-day  I  can 
show  Major  Moton  some  good  results  of 
my  labor  in  three  States — Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

At  present  my  work  is  in  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina.  My  first  work 
there  was  as  instructor  in  carpentry  and 
drawing  in  the  State  Industrial  Institute. 
I  am  now  working  as  a  building  con- 
tractor. I  began  the  business  with  next 
to  no  capital,  with  but  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  sort  of  competition  that  seemed 
to  lead  to  starvation  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
these  hindrances,  by  diligent  application 
of  my  time  and  energies  to  my  work,  and 
by  promptness  in  meeting  my  obligations, 
I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have 
won  the  confidence  and  the  respect  of 
the  people  of  both  races.  I  have  for  a 
partner  a  young  man  who  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Slater  Institute.  We  have  had  a 
hard  struggle  together ;  we  have  had  to 
do  our  work  better  and  furnish  better 
material  than  those  in  competition  with 
us,  while  we  have  received  very  little 
more  for  ser\'ices  rendered  than  they. 


At  first  the  people  seemed  to  think  that 
to  get  work  done  cheaply  was  the  chief 
aim  in  building.  By  a  great  sacrifice, 
we  have  demonstrated  to  them  that  this 
is  not  true,  and  to-day  we  do  all  of  the 
best  building  that  is  done  in  the  town 
by  our  race.  The  colored  people  have 
been  operating  a  Building  and  Loan 
Association  for  about  four  years.  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  we  have  done 
the  principal  part  of  that  work.  There 
is  no  lumber-manufacturing  place  in  town 
where  an  order  from  Randall  and  Smith 
is  not  gladly  received  and  promptly 
delivered,  and  no  brick  concern  will  turn 
us  down.  Wherever  we  do  work  we 
endeavor  to  do  it  well  and  give  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  we  work  six  days  in  the  week, 
though  the  custom  down  there  is*  to  work 
^\^  and  a  half.  We  have  trained  six 
young  men  in  the  trade  to  the  extent  that 
they  now  receive  wages  as  high  as  the 
best  colored  workmen  in  the  town.  The 
struggle  is  still  on,  and  we  are  still  being 
inspired  to  higher  achievement. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say,  however, 
that  whatever  I  have  done,  whatever 
respect  and  confidence  I  may  have  among 
my  fellows,  whatever  influence  for  good 
I  may  wield,  I  must  attribute  the  cause 
of  it  all,  first,  to  the  living  interest  of  my 
mother ;  second,  to  the  strong  arm  and 
will  of  my  father ;  third,  to  the  kindness 
and  generosity  of  my  uncle ;  and,  last 
but  by  no  means  least,  to  the  influence 
of  Hampton's  workers  upon  my  life  and 
character.  My  work  shall  continue  to 
be  in  the  direction  of  helping  people  not 
to  be  lazy,  for  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  very  little  hope  for  such  people ;  and 
whenever  I  get  hold  of  what  seems  to  me 
a  hopeless  case,  I  think  I  can  do  no  better 
than  to  recommend  him  to  Hampton. 


Ill INDIAN    TRADITIONS 

BY   JAMES   GREEN 


The  Indians  neither  built  monuments 
nor  wrote  books.  The  only  records 
they  made  were  by  means  of  wampum 
and  pictures;  consequently  the  stories 
told  by  the  Indians  are  largely  tradi- 
tional, depending  for  their  vividness 
on  the  intelligence  or  the  imagination 
of  the  teller. 


When  I  was  a  child,  my  father  used  to 
tell  some  of  these  traditions.  How  old 
they  are  he  does  not  know — he  only  says 
his  father  used  to  tell  them.  I  have 
remembered  a  few  of  them,  and  I  will 
tell  them  as  I  remember  them. 

The  first  is  the  story  of  the  creation 
of  man,  the  monkey,  the  fish,  and  the 
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snake.  The  Indians  believed  in  two 
gods,  the  Good  and' the  Evil.  The  Good 
Ruler  thought  to  himself  that  the  world 
was  incomplete  with  nothing  living  in 
the  water  nor  on  the  dry  land.  So  he 
created  the  beautiful  fishes  to  live  in  the 
wa'ter,  and  man  on  the  land.  The  Evil 
One  saw  that  these  two  creations  were 
good,  and  they  made  him  angry  and 
jealous.  He  went  to  work  to  imitate  the 
Good  Ruler.  In  trying  to  make  a  fish 
he  made  a  snake.  He  felt  ashamed 
that  he  could  not  make  a  fish,  so  he 
turned  his  labor  toward  making  a  man. 
But  here  he  also  failed  ;  instead  of 
making  a  man,  he  made  a  monkey. 
This  is  the  way  my  forefathers  believed 
men,  monkeys,  fishes,  and  snakes  were 
made. 

Another  story  my  father  used  to  tell 
is  about  the  marriage  customs  of  the 
Indians.  There  were  eight  clans  to  a 
tribe — the  Bear,  Beaver,  Turtle,  Deer, 
Snipe,  Wolf,  Heron,  and  Hawk.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  marry  another  of  his  clan 
in  any  tribe.  A  Deer  of  the  Senecas 
might  marry  a  Turtle  of  his  or  of  any 
tribe,  but  a  Wolf  might  not  marry  a 
Wolf,  nor  a  Bear  a  Bear.  The  children 
belonged  to  the  clan  of  the  mother.  They 
not  only  called  her  mother,  but  they 
called  her  sisters  mothers,  and  her  sis- 
ters' children  brothers  and  sisters ;  this 
is  the  reason  they  do  not  marry  in  their 
own  clan.  If  the  marriage  proves  un- 
happy, the  parties  are  allowed  to  sepa- 
rate, and  each  is  at  liberty  to  marry 
again.  An  Indian  once  replied  to  a 
white  man  who  criticised  the  marriage 
customs  of  the  Indians,  *'  You  marry 
squaw ;  she  know  you  always  keep  her, 
so  she  scold,  scold,  scold,  and  not  cook 
your  venison.  I  marry  squaw  ;  she  know 
if  she  not  good  I  not  keep  her,  so  she 
not  scold,  but  cook  my  venison  and  al- 
ways pleasant.  We  live  long  together." 
About  the  world's  coming  to  an  end, 
my  father  used  to  say  that  there  was  a 
large  piece  of  canvas  in  the  heaven  torn 
in  many  places,  and  there  was  a  woman 
-mending  it.  When  she  got  through, the 
world  would  come  to  an  end.  But  the 
canvas  was  always  torn  whenever  there 
was  any  kind  of  a  storm.  I  remember  I 
used  to  rejoice  whenever  there  was  a 
hard    thunder-storm,    hoping    that    the 


canvas  would  be  torn  to  pieces,  so  that 
the  old  woman  would  never  finish  the 
work. 

It  is  said  that  the  Indian  has  no  sense 
of  humor,  and  therefore  he  has  no  jokes  ; 
but  I  think  most  of  those  who  believe  that 
would  change  their  minds  if  they  heard 
a  few  of  the  jokes  in  Indian  language. 
The  laughter  part  is  lost  in  translation. 
Here  is  one  that,  when  told  in  Indian 
language,  makes  anyone  laugh  who  under- 
stands. It  is  about  an  Indian,  who  did 
not  know  his  English  very  well,  going  to 
a  white  settlement.  It  seemed  that  a 
certain  farmer  had  been  visited  by  a  thief 
who  took  a  few  melons.  The  fanner, 
upon  seeing  the  Indian,  asked  if  it  were 
he  who  took  the  melons.  The  Indian, 
not  understanding  what  was  said,  an- 
swered, "  Yes."  He  saw  that  his  answer 
made  the  other  angry,  so  he  thought  he 
would  say  "  no "  the  next  time.  The 
farmer  went  on  to  say,  "  Are  you  going 
away  now  and  leave  my  melons  alone  ?" 
**  No,"  the  Indian  replied.  This,  when 
told  by  an  Indian  in  his  own  dialect, 
makes  his  hearers  burst  into  laughter. 

The  Indians  have  many  animal  stories. 
They  will  tell  you  why  animals  behave 
as  they  do  and  why  they  are  made  as 
they  are.  I  once  asked  my  father  why 
it  was  tnat  the  dog  was  so  friendly  to  the 
man.  He  said  that  long  ago,  before  the 
white  man  had  set  foot  on  this  land,  all 
the  animals  were  able  to  talk  with  the 
Indian.  One  time  the  animals  called  a 
meeting  to  discuss  how  the  Indian  was 
getting  ahead  of  them  in  hunting  and 
on  the  war-path.  The  wolf,  bear,  fox, 
and  many  others  plotted  to  exterminate 
the  Indian.  In  the  midst  of  the  discus- 
sion the  dog  rose  up  and  expressed  his 
opinion.  He  said,  "  If  there  is  going  to 
be  a  war,  I  will  go  and  tell  the  Indians 
to  prepare  for  it.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
Indian  and  against  the  rule  to  hold  a 
meeting  when  every  one  is  not  present." 
The  horse  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
This  made  all  the  others  angry  against 
the  two,  and  they  were  about  to  do  vio- 
lence to  them  when  the  voice  of  the 
Good  Ruler  was  heard  in  wrath.  He 
said  he  had  heard  their  council,  and 
would  punish  them  for  their  evil  plotting 
and  for  partaking  in  a  council  when 
every  one  was  not  there.    From  that  day 
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their  power  of  talking  was  taken  away 
from  them,  and  they  were  made  inferior 
to  the  Indian.  As  for  the  dog  and  the 
horse,  they  would  always  have  been 
friends  to  the  Indian,  but  their  ability  to 
talk  was  taken  away  from  them  also.    . 

I  used  to  like  to  hear  my  father  tell 
of  the  happy  hunting-ground.  To  g^in 
admittance  to  this  place,  he  used  to  say, 
we  must  live  a  good,  straightforward 
life.  At  that  place  there  was  plenty  of 
game  and  fish,  and  the  place  was  only 
for  the  Indian.  The  white  man  could 
not  enter  this  place  because  he  was  so 
cruel  to  the  red  children  of  the  forest. 
I  once  asked  him  what  became  of  tl^ose 
who  did  not  live  a  good  life.  JHe  said : 
"  Those  who  hke  to  torture  dumb  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  dog  and  the  cat,  will 
in  the  next  world  be  made  to  cross  a  pit 
on  a  tight-rope.  In  the  pit  are  dogs  and 
cats  ready  to  jump  up  on  any  one  who 
should  fall.  If  you  have  lied  to  your 
friends,  the  Evil  Spirit  will  pour  molten 
lead  down  your  throat  as  many  times  as 
you  have  lied.  If  one  has  a  wife  and 
has  the  habit  of  beating  her,  he  will  be 
made  to  beat  a  white-hot  statue  of  a 
woman  with  a  rod,  and  at  every  stroke 


sparks  will  fly  at  him  and  bum  him* 
If  one  had  danced  other  than  as  the 
Good  Ruler  ordained,  he  will  be  made 
to  dance  on  a  red-hot  floor." 

These  traditions  of  my  forefathers 
were  held  sacredly  and  reverently  by 
former  generations.  But  that  feeling  is 
now  dying  out,  being  supplanted  by  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  In  a  few  gen- 
erations these  traditions  or  old  beliefs 
will  be  held  only  as  folk-lore  stories  or 
fairy  tales  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who  told  them. 

The  uneducated  Indian  finds  it  hard 
to  give  up  his  ideas  of  religion  to  become 
a  Christian.  He  does  not  see  wherein 
the  Christian  religion  is  superior  to  his. 
But  education  is  working  a  great  change. 
Hardly  any  one  now  believes  that  by 
pointing  to  a  rainbow  one  will  get  disfig- 
ured, or  that  if  an  owl  hoots  near  a  house 
death 'will  come  to  one  of  the  family. 

No,  the  Indian  did  not  build  monu- 
ments nor  write  books,  but  the  legends 
\i%  has  told  and  the  mighty  rivers  he  has 
named  will  always  serve  as  his  monu- 
ments, that  he  may  not  be  forgotten 
when  he  shall  no  longer  tread  the  land 
which  was  once  all  his  own. 


THE  COMPANY  OF  THE  FArFHFUL 

BY  PR  ISC  ILL  A   LEONARD 

The  faithfulnesses  of  the  past, 
How  quiet  and  obscure  and  vast 
They  reach  behind  us,  making  sure 
The  things  that  rise  and  that  endure  I 

All  things  of  glory  and  of  worth 
In  faithfulness  have  had  their  birth ; 
Out  of  the  deep  of  sacrifice 
The  pillars  of  the  future  rise. 

The  faithfulnesses  of  to-day. 
Painful  and  hard  and  slow  are  they ; 
Vet  inch  by  inch  from  them  must  grow 
The  nobler  days  that  earth  shall  know. 

From  faithfulness  to  faithfulness 
The  world  fights  forward  through  its  stress, 
Duty  the  watchword,  God  the  goal;  — 
Art  thou  of  those  that  build,  my  soul  ? 


DANIEL   H.   BURNHAM 


CREATIVE  AMERICANS 


AN  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT 


BY  ROYAL    CORTISSOZ 


ARCHITECTS  in  this  country  are 
not  infrequently  heard  deplor- 
ing the  handicaps  under  which 
they  labor.  Sites  are  often  badly  pro- 
portioned and  so  placed  as  to  be  almost 
unmanageable.  Building  committees  are 
stupid,  or  they  are  inhumanly  obstinate 
about  exceeding  the  estimates.  The 
client  who  demands  no  changes  in  the 
plan  of  his  house  after  the  walls  are  up, 
or,  having  asked  for  them,  is  willing  to 
pay  the  extra  bills  without  getting  into  a 
temper,  is  so  rare  as  to  be  a  kind  of 
natural  curiosity.  In  too  many  cases 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  what 
the  architect  wants  to  do  in  order  to 
realize  an  ideal,  and  what  the  purse  or 
the  taste  of  his  employer  will  permit  him 
to  do.  If  he  is  carrying  out  a  scheme 
under  the  best  of  circumstances,  it  is  not 


improbable  that  in  the  midst  of  his  joy- 
ful progress  he  may  be  cast  down  by  a 
strike.  I  have  known  a  brilliant  'and 
successful  young  architect  to  declare 
that  his  pleasure  in  doing  a  piece  of 
work  was  turned  to  bitterness  by  the 
innumerable  annoyances  suffered  in  the 
doing  of  it.  Yet,  when  all  is  said,  the 
American  architect  remains  the  spoilt 
child  of  his  profession. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  will  you 
find  such  building  operations  going 
forward  as  you  may  observe  almost 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Public 
enterprises  are  vast  in  number  and  in 
scope.  Gigantic  office  buildings  spring 
up  like  mushrooms.  The  plans  filed  for 
new  private  dwellings  in  city  and  coun- 
try are  past  counting.  So  incessant  is 
the   demand   for   architectural  services 
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that  men  in  their  thirties,  or  even 
younger,  men  fresh  from  the  office  train- 
ing which  succeeds  the  training  of  the 
schools,  set  up  in  business  for  themselves 
and  win  prizes  in  competitions  or  receive 
private  commissions  which  the  veterans 
of  an  earlier  day  might  have  envied. 
But  it  is  not  upon  the  mere  magnitude 
of  his  opportunity  that  the  Ameiican 
architect  is  to  be  congratulated.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  his  chance  that  he  is 
fortunate.  Witness  the  career  of  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Daniel  H. 
Burnham,  of  Chicago. 

Born  at  Henderson,  New  York,  in 
1846,  and  early  brought  to  Chicago,  he 
came  to  maturity  at  just  the  time  and  in 
just  the  place  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  gifts.  In  partnership  with 
the  late  John  Wellborn  Root,  he  practiced 
his  profession  under  conditions  which 
gave  him  a  unique  problem  to  solve. 
They  were  not  aesthetic  conditions ;  they 
were  business  conditions;  and  they  were, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  closely  identified 
than  any  others  with  the  daily  movement 
of  American  life.  It  is  customary  when 
dealing  with  American  literature  or  paint- 
ing to  talk  about  the  growth  in  this 
country  of  intellectual  interests  and  of 
the  love  of  beauty.  We  take  account  of 
progress  made.  We  speculate  as  to  pos- 
sible gains  in  the  future.  If  architecture 
is  our  theme,  we  reflect  more  particularly 
on  the  evolution  of  an  American  style. 
Meanwhile  the  genius  of  the  American 
people  has  fully  and  conclusively  ex- 
pressed itself,  if  anywhere,  in  the  domain 
of  practical  things,  and  it  has  given  to 
architecture  not  a  style  but  a  species — 
the  office  building  fifteen  or  twenty  stories 
high.  It  has  been  Mr.  Burnham^s  part 
to  illustrate  this  species,  to  do  some- 
thing in  America  that  had  never  been 
done  elsewhere.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
invented  it,  for  the  entire  profession  has 
been  occupied,  more  or  less,  with  the 
construction  of  tall  buildings  ever  since 
the  steel-cage  principle  was  established. 
It  was  to  his  partner,  John  Root,  too, 
that  much  of  the  character  in  the  earlier 
work  of  the  finn  was  due.  But  from  the 
start  Mr.  Burnham  has  been  a  builder  of 
sky-scrapers,  and  it  is  in  that  role  that  he 
has  achieved  special  distinction.  Though 
he  has  put  to  his  credit  other  work  of 


rich  significance,  as  will  be  seen  below, 
his  office  buildings  belong  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  biography. 

Consider  the  need  put  before  him 
when  he  undertook  to  design  them.  It 
was  not,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  should 
be  beautiful.  It  was  that  they  should 
contain  so  many  square  feet  of  well- 
lighted  space  for  renting  purposes,  the 
amount  of  space  that  would  yield  the 
owner  a  certain  return  on  his  investment. 
Owners  vary  in  temperament.  Some  of 
them  realize  that  a  building  is  the  more 
profitable  as  it  is  the  more  attractive  to 
look  upon.  But  in  essentials  the  demand 
framed  above  is  the  demand  made  upon 
all  designers  of  tall  office  buildings. 
When  they  settle  down  to  work,  they  have 
to  create  a  little  cosmos,  finding  space 
for  more  things  than  go  into  any  other 
type  of  building,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  a  great  modern  hotel.  Take  a 
typical  building  designed  by  Mr.  Burn- 
ham. First  come  engine-rooms  that  in 
themselves  embody  interesting  ideas  of 
construction.  Then  come  safe  deposit 
vaults.  On  a  higher  level  you  will  find 
shops  and  elaborately  planned  banking 
quarters,  a  restaurant,  a  rathskeller,  and 
a  caf^.  Eight  or  ten  elevators — some 
of  them  expresses — rise  past  hundreds 
of  offices  to  club-rooms  that  lie  just 
under  the  roof,  where  a  garden  puts  the 
last  touch  to  the  building.  In  the  mar- 
ble-lined corridors  there  are  faucets 
supplying  filtered  ice-water.  There  is  hot 
as  well  as  cold  water  in  the  lavatories. 
Corners  for  the  telegraph  companies  are 
not  forgotten.  Facilities  for  mailing  let- 
ters are  on  every  floor  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  man  who  chose  to  sleep  in 
his  office  could  live  in  a  building  like 
this  all  the  year  round.  Obviously,  the 
architect  who  serves  his  interests  must 
be  a  master  of  humdrum  detail.  But  he 
must  be  more  than  that  if  he  is  to  satisfy 
his  professional  instinct,  which  is  to 
make  the  outside  of  his  building  express- 
ive of  its  inner  charactjcr.  Here  arises 
a  question  which  has  been  getting  itself 
discussed  for  years,  but  which  still  re- 
mains on  debatable  ground. 

The  architect  is  an  artist  quite  as 
much  as  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  or  the 
musician,  and  he  is  loth  to  abdicate 
his  artistic  functions  simply  because  he 
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is  confronted  by  a  problem  apparently 
insoluble  on  a  strictly  artistic  hypothesis. 
Two  elements  in  that  problem  drive  him 
almost  to  despair.  His  building  must 
be  so  much  greater  in  height  than  in 
depth  or  breadth  that  it  seems  impossi- 
ble, to  begin  with,  that  his  composition 
should  have  rational  proportions.  Of 
course  if  he  could  conceive  of  his  build- 
ing simply  as  a  tower,  all  might  go  well ; 
but  he  is  generally  hemmed  in  by  other 
buildings  on  three  sides,  and,  what  is 
worse,  there  is  his  second  cruel  element 
to  be  reckoned  with — the  necessity  for 
piercing  the  facade  on  every  floor  with 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  windows. 
There  is  something  grimly  humorous 
about  his  predicament.  Fate,  grinning 
maliciously  over  his  shoulder,  drives  him 
into  an  impasse,  insisting  that  his  is  an 
engineering  problem,  not  an  artistic  one, 
and  urging  him  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain.  It  is  odds,  however,  that 
he  will  kick  against  the  pricks,  and 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  show  that 
where  others  have  failed  he  will  triumph, 
turning  a  sky-scraper  into  a  work  of  art. 
There  is  something  touching  about  the 
resolution  with  which  the  architects  of 
America  have  held  to  this  view  of  the 
matter.  I  have  heard  many  of  them 
arguing  about  it,  and  suggesting  one 
new  way  or  another  out  of  the  impasse 
just  mentioned.  At  a  dinner  of  the 
Architectural  League,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
the  walls  were  covered  with  drawings 
and  photographs  of  sky-scrapers,  and 
all  the  speeches  of  the  evening  were 
devoted  to  the  subject.  One  member 
had  some  interesting  things  to  say  about 
the  use  of  steel  externally  as  well  as 
internally.  He  thought  that  if  the 
cage  were  permitted  to  declare  itself 
in  the  facade  instead  of  being  hidden 
in  a  shell  of  stone  or  brick,  the 
result  would  at  least  be  sincere  and 
might  even  be  made  picturesque.  There 
was  talk,  too,  of  using  sheets  of  metal 
decoratively,  and,  of  course,  the  claims 
of  color  were  duly  advocated.  Poly- 
chromatic fa9ades  have  been  built  in 
Europe,  and  some  of  them  are  charming, 
but  then  they  have  been  executed  on  a 
very  modest  scale.  The  experiment  of 
treating  the  sky-scraper  in  color  from  top 
to  bottom  has  not  yet  been  tried.     There 
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is  a  chimney-like  building  in  Chicago 
over  which  I  believe  Mr.  Root  used  to 
let  his  color  sense  play  in  imagination, 
but  his  dream  was  never  realized.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  at  the  League 
dinner  to  which  I  have  referred  that  all 
ideas  of  lending  an  artistic  significance 
to  the  sky-scraper  are  necessarily  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.  After  all, 
do  they  not  resolve  themselves  into  a 
principle  which  would  transmog^fy  the 
sky-scraper  into  something  else,  making 
it  a  hybrid  instead  of  the  clean-cut  sym- 
bol of  American  business  life  that  it 
can  be  made  so  long  as  the  architect 
recognizes  his  limitations  and  plays  the 
game? 

Mr.  Bumham  has  played  the  game. 
That  is  what  has  made  him  a  conspicu- 
ous and  valuable  figure  in  American 
architecture.  All  that  despair  of  which 
I  have  spoken  is  reserved  for  the  de- 
signer who  will  not  look  facts  in  the  face, 
but  doggedly  goes  on  evading  them 
and  producing  sky-scrapers  which  are 
impressive,  if  at  all,  by  virtue  of  their 
bulk  alone.  Mr.  Bumham  has  gone  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  Perceiving  that 
the  sky-scraper  rests  upon  a  principle  of 
prosaic  simplicity,  he  has  made  simplicity 
the  keynote  of  his  work.  He  has  made 
no  effort  to  disguise  the  fact  that  such  a 
building  is  just  a  succession  of  so  many 
layers  of  cubicles,  all  calling  for  light  and 
air.  He  has  given  those  cubicles  the  value 
belonging  to  them  in  the  composition, 
only  endeavoring,  as  he  has  multiplied 
windows,  to  break  up  their  monotony 
by  the  most  judicious  means.  He  is, 
as  a  rule,  sparing  of  decoration.  To 
lighten  the  appalling  masses  with  which 
he  has  to  deal,  he  looks  rather  to  modifi- 
cations, at  a  few  points,  of  the  broad 
structural  lines.  Thus,  in  the  Railway 
Exchange  at  Chicago,  a  building  seven- 
teen stories  high  on  a  space  171  feet 
square,  he  has  gained  relief  for  his 
fa9ades,  and  a  measure  of  light  and 
shade,  by  throwing  out  shallow  bays  at 
regular  intervals,  and  carrying  these 
bays  from  the  third  floor  to  the  twelfth. 
Just  beneath  the  cornice  the  windows 
are  made  circular  and  the  surface 
around  them  is  enriched  with  sculp- 
tured ornament.  Otherwise  the  build- 
ing is  as   bald    as    the    packing-cases 
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with'  which  so  many  sky-scrapers  have 
been  compared,  and,  save  that  it  has 
a  cornice  lacking  in  weight  and  that  the 
entrances  want  emphasis,  the  building  is 
a  success.  That  is,  it  looks  like  an  office 
building,  it  is  dignified  and  in  good  taste. 
Elsewhere  Mr.  Bum  ham  has  used  with 
admirable  effect  a  system  of  classical 
columns,  two  stories  high,  at  the  bottom 
of  his  building,  with  a  similar  system  of 
columns  or  pilasters  supporting  arches 
beneath  the  cornice.  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Commercial  National 
Bank  Buildings  in  Chicago,  the  Ford 
Building  in  Detroit,  the  Frick  Building 
in  Pittsburg,  all  bear  witness  to  the  use- 
fulness of  this  motive.  In  the  Frick 
Building  still  further  variety  is  gained 
by  the  division  of  the  fa9ades,  from  the 
lower  system  of  columns  to  the  upper 
system,  into  arched  sections,  the  arches 
resting  on  long,  slender  piers.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  physiognomy  of 
any  one  of  Mr.  Burnham^s  sky-scrapers 
is  radically  differentiated  from  that  of 
another.  Every  one  of  them  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  Are  any  of  them  beauti- 
ful, in  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
word  ?  Hardly  that.  Theirs  is  the  beauty 
of  fitness.  They  are  beautiful  as  a  great 
war-ship  is  beautiful.  If  they  have  a 
grace,  it  is  the  grace  of  refinement,  but 
that  is  all.  Now  this  is  not  to  say  that 
Mr.  Bumham,  in  leaving  beauty  to  take 
care  of  itself,  has  left  out  something 
without  which  his  work  is  lifeless.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  to  say  that  he  has  got 
at  the  secret  of  his  problem  and  has 
magnificently  triumphed. 

There  is  one  sky-scraper  of  his  which, 
more  than  any  other,  has  provoked  dis- 
cussion— the  Fuller  Building  on  Madison 
Square,  better  known  as  the  Flatiron.  It 
has  been  denounced  as  merely  hideous. 
Some  people  maintain  that  it  is  beauti- 
ful, eiUier  because  they  like  to  entertain 
views  which  they  are  pleased  to  regard 
as  original,  or  because  they  have  ob- 
served the  building  looming  in  the  fog, 
late  on  a  winter*s  night,  with  lights  in 
many  of  its  windows.  For  my  own  part, 
I  believe  that  its  considerable  merit  lies 
in  nothing  more  nor  less  than  its  consum- 
mate exploitation  of  the  eccentric  site  as 
a  business  investment.  Every  inch  of 
the  space  available  is  put  to  profitable 


purpose.  Corridors^  elevators,  lavatories, 
and  staircases  are  concentrated  in  the 
center  of  the  building,  with  the  result 
that  every  office  has  an  abundance  of 
light  and  air.  As  for  the  facades,  they 
are  inferior  to  others  by  the  same  de- 
signer chiefly  because  their  surfaces  are 
rather  more  freely  teased  with  expedi- 
ents meant  to  secure  decorative  effect 
and  relief.  One  adverse  commentator 
on  the  building,  criticising  it  at  the  time 
of  its  completion,  neglected  to  ascertain 
the  name  of  its  designer,  and  gravely 
stated  in  print  that  the  misguided  man 
might  have  done  better  if  only  he  had 
gone  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Bumham. 
That  blunder  was  an  oblique  testimony 
to  the  fundamental  strength  of  Mr.  Bum- 
ham's  work.  He  has  accustomed  his 
critics  to  simplicity  and  mass.  Striving, 
for  once,  in  the  Flatiron,  for  an  impossi- 
ble lightness,  he  gave  some  ground  for 
the  assumption  that  the  building  had 
been  done  by  some  one  else.  For  once 
he  lost  his  hold  on  his  best  resource,  the 
resource  that  marks  him  as  so  much  an 
American,  a  masterly  kind  of  common 
sense. 

Is  that  quality  incompatible  with  the 
artistic  sense  ?  Is  Mr.  Bumham  any 
less  the  artist  because  he  has  designed 
his  sky-scrapers  from  a  rigidly  practical 
point  of  view?  The  best  answer  to 
these  questions  lies  in  the  record  of  his 
work  on  what  can  only  be  described  as 
great  civic  improvements.  He  showed 
something  of  what  he  could  do  in  this 
direction  in  1893,  when,  as  chief  archi- 
tect and  director  for  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  at  Chicago,  he  bore  a 
fruitful  part  in  that  extraordinary  archi- 
tectural ensemble.  Since  then  he  has 
been  identified  with  various  public 
schemes  of  great  importance.  He  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mission established  for  beautifying  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  he  has  served 
in  the  same  capacity  on  a  similar  com- 
mission formed  in  Cleveland.  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco  have  claimed  his  abil- 
ity for  work  along  these  lir-es,  ?fA  two 
years  ago  he  submitted  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  proposed  improve- 
ments in  Manila  and  Baguio,  in  the 
Philippines.  It  is  impossible  to  traverse 
here  in  detail  any  of  these  schemes,  but 
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that,  indeed,  is  not  really  necessary. 
The  important  thing  is  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  inspiration  he  has  brought  - 
to  t^is  grandiose  tasks.  His  first  thought, 
after  looking  over  the  ground,  is  for  the 
every-day  necessities  of  the  city.  His 
report  on  the  improvements  proposed  at 
San  Francisco  before  the  earthquake 
accounts  forpublic  and  private  buildings, 
looking  boldly  to  the  future,  but  at  the 
same  time  showing  a  proper  solicitude 
for  the  situation  then  existing  and  the 
adjustment  of  a  policy  of  adaptation  and 
slow  change  to  one  of  ultimate  creation. 
Beauty  is  sought — ^beauty  in  architecture 
and  in  vistas ;  but  convenience  is  con- 
stantly remembered,  as  is  so  unpoetic  a 
thing  as  sanitation.  Turning  then  to. the 
lovely  natural  surroundings  of  the  city, 
Mr.  Burnham  works  out  a  heroic  plan, 
contemplating  the  bringing  of  something 
like  unity  out  of  the  vast  area,  and  the 
linking  of  the  city  through  landscape 
gardening,  monumental  terraces,  and  so 
on  with  the  wild  panorama  stretching 
beyond  its  limits. 

The  report  on  proposed  improvements 
^t  Washington,  framed  by  Mr.  Burnham 
in  collaboration  with  his  fellow-archi- 
tect, Charles  ¥.  McKim,  the  sculptor, 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  and  the  land- 
scape architect,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
Jr.,  makes,  with  its  maps,  diagrams,  plans, 
and  other  illustrations,  a  stout  volume. 
In  a  nutshell,  it  advocates  the  exten- 
sion and  perfection  of  L'Enfant's  famous 
plan,  and  the  creation  of  a  symmetrical 
whole,  embracing  balanced  groups  of 
public  buildings,  with  parks,  monuments, 
and  fountains  all  contributing  to  one 
superb  effect.  The  classical  motive  has 
already  been  fixed  at  Washington  as  the 
one  which  should  control,  and  how  well 
Mr.  Burnham  understands  this  is  shown 
by  the  new  Union  Station  which  is  his 


personal  contribution  to  the  architec- 
tural scheme.  But  what  is  bound  es- 
pecially to  impress  the  reader  of  this 
report  is  the  deeper  and  broader  con- 
ception it  reveals,  a  conception  tran- 
scending that  of  architectural  style.  The 
point  to  the  whole  document  lies  in  its 
presentation  of  a  city  made  beautiful 
not  only  with  builded  stone  but  with 
water,  earth,  and  sky.  A  glorious  avenue 
of  trees  is  made  as  important  to  the  plan 
as  the  Capitol  itself.  The  object  aimed 
at  is  not  a  museum  of  monumental  build- 
ings for  the  architectural  student,  but  a 
beautiful  city  for  men  to  live  in.  A  pas- 
sage in  Mr.  Burnham's  report  on  improve- 
ments suggested  for  Manila  recommends 
the  development  of  a  certain  section 
along  the  water  front  with  a  view  to 
fostering  the  social  life  of  the  city  ;  and 
in  a  foot-note  the  architect  says  : 

The  delightfulness  of  a  city  is  an  element 
of  first  importance  to  its  prosperity,  for  those 
who  make  fortunes  will  stay  and  others  will 
come  if  the  attractions  are  strong  enough  ; 
and  the  money  thus  kept  at  home,  added  to 
that  freely  spent  by  visitors,  will  be  enough 
to  insure  continuous  good  times.  The  aim 
should  be  to  make  Manila  really  "  The  Pearl 
of  the  Orient." 

That  note  is  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Burnham,  characteristic  in  its  feeling  for 
things  "  delightful,"  and  in  its  sterling 
common  sense.  Washington,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  the  cities 
of  the  Philippines  will  be,  if  he  can  have 
his  way,  places  of  beauty.  Also  they 
will  be  healthful,  convenient  places,  good 
to  live  in.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  the 
artist  should  dream  dreams,  but  it  is 
equally  important  that  he  should  know 
and  sympathize  with  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  Mr.  Burnham's  work,  whether 
it  take  the  shape  of  a  sky-scraper  or  of  a 
city  clothed  in  new  beauty,  is  first  and 
last  a  demonstration  of  this  truth. 
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THE  DATS  IVORK  DONE 

Br  MARTHA   TOUNG 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  JULIAXA    ROVSTER 

Lord,  when  dat  evenin'  fall, 
Dew  on  de  earth  and  rest  for  all, 
Seem  lak  I  hear  Ole  Massa  call : 

"  Come  in,  Chillen,  come  in  now, 
Set  up  de  hoe  and  lay  by  de  plow — 
Come  in  all  y'all  somewayhow. 

"Come  in,  Chillen,  as  bes'  you  may, 

'Caze  you  is  Mine,  I  hatter  let  you  stay — " 

(How  kin  Ole  Massa  sen*  his  own  away?) 

"  Come  in,  Chillen,  *fo'  de  darkness  fall. 
I  don't  want  be  missin*  airy  chile  at  all — 
Come  in,  Chillen,  de  good  and — all." 


AN'  HEIR    OF    THE    MINNE- 
SINGERS 
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IT  is  fitting  that  clairvoyance  should  have  taken  us  to  Klausen. 
We  were  in  tourisi-infested  Toblach,  yearning  for  peace  and 
atmosphere.  So  we  smoothed  out  the  map  and  threw  open  our 
souls  to  the  play  of  whatever  it  is  that  brings  us  *'  just  our  luck." 

'-  Klausen,''  mused  Veilchen-Augen,  blotting  out  with  her  fore- 
finger the  Brenner  Pass  ;  '*  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  some  one  sent  me 
a  postal  of  an  nld  mill  there." 

"All  aboard  !"  I  put  in.  "  I  have  a 
sort  of  feeling — " 

"  Done  1"  she  cried.  And,  with  the 
impetuosity  of  youth,  on  the  strength  of 
"  a  sort  of  feeling,"  we  requested  our 
Roman  bankers  to  address  us  in  Klausen 
until  further  notice. 

A  leisurely  train  deposited  us  and  our 
bag  by  a  swift  little  river.  On  the  other 
side  lay  a  narrow  village  squeezed  in 
between  gardens  running  to  the  water 
and  the  sheer  crag  of  Cloister  Saben, 
topped  by  towers  and  churches  and  bat- 
tlements. 

We  crossed  the  bridge,  turned  from 
the  tiny  square  into  a   narrow,  cobble- 
paved  lane — the  high  street  of  the  town — 
plunged    through    a   black    portal,   and 
climbed  some  spiral  stairs  straight  into  the  fifteenth  century. 

Hand  sought  hand,  and  our  private  code  decided  that,  among  all  earthly  rooms, 
the  dining  hall  of  the  Gasthof  zum  Lamm  was  our  first  choice.  It  had  been  a 
council  chamber  before  Columbus  began  to  make  eggs  and  monarchs  stand  about 
in  Spain,  and  half  of  it  was  two  stories  high  with  a  latticed  stone  balustrade  run- 
ning around  a  balcony  from  which  gloomy  passageways  led  to  all  sorts  of  myste- 
rious and  romantic  places.  An  ancient  iron  chandelier  swung  from  the  lofty  roof. 
A  crucifix  gleamed  large  and  pallid  as  death  from  the  further  wall.  A  Roman- 
esque arch  led  to  the  lower  ceiled  section,  with  its  paneled  roof,  its  quaint  frescoes, 
and  its  Erker  windows  of  small  round  leaded  panes — the  precious  iridescent  kind 
with  a  bubble  in  the  center. 

A  watchman^s  lantern  and  halberd  hung  on  a  pillar,  and  before  we  slept  we 
found  that  these  were  no  anachronisms.  For,  at  ten,  a  real  old  Nachtwachter,  with 
lantern,  halberd,  and  hooded  mantle,  shuffled  down  the  lane  in  resonant  clod- 
hoppers, stopped  before  our  window  and  intoned  the  following : 

"  Loust  auf  ihr  Herrn  and  lasst  each  sagen : 
Der  Hammer  im  Turm  hat  zehn  Uhr  geschlagen. 

ZehnUhr! 
Lobet  Gott  und  unsere  liebe  Frau. 
Betet  fijr  die  armen  Seelen  im  Fegfeuer 
Dass  Gott  ihnen  allzeit  gnadig  sei. 
Gebt  Obacht  auf  das  Feuer 
Damit  kein  Ungluck  e'schiet. 
Zehn  Uhr  hat's  geschlagen. 
Gelobt  sei  Jesus  Christus." 


8EPPERL.   THE  NIGHT  WATCHM  VN 


VALENTINE        GALLMETZER,       THE         TYROLESE 
SCULPTOR,   IN    HIS    HOLIDAY    PEASANT  COSTUME 


This   lyric   at   once  tempts  and  baffles 
translation  : 

Hearken,  masters,  to  my  rhymes: 

The  steeple  hammer  has  struck  ten  times. 

Ten  o'clock ! 
Praise  ye  God  and  his  dear  Mother. 
Pray  for  the  poor  souls  burning  in  hell, 
That  God  may  ever  use  them  wlell. 
Take  good  care  your  fires  to  smother 

To  avoid  bad  luck. 

Ten  o'clock  has  struck  ! 

Praised  be  Jesus  Christus. 

Not  that  we  understood  anything  but 
the  **Zehn  Uhr!"  for  many  a  night, 
as  old  Sepperl,  during  the  fifty  years 
that  he  had  been  chanting  his  quaint 
rigmarole,  had  lost  his  teeth  and  cracked 
his  voice  beyond  repair,  without  in  the 
least  compromising  the  breadth  of  his 
dialect.  But  that  made  it  all  the  more 
exciting,  and  every  evening  we  stood  in 
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our  window  waiting  at  ten,  or  were  ro- 
mantically awakened  at  twelve  or  one 
by  the  punctual  clump^clump  and  the 
croon,  and  we  counted  that  night  lost 
unless  we  could  puzzle  out  at  least  one 
more  word.  We  found,  though,  that  we 
were  not  alone  in  our  ignorance,  and 
whenever  we  asked  a  Klausener  what 
Sepperl  sang,  he  would  smile  and  say  : 
**  He  mutters  an  ancient  rune.  I  myself 
hardly  comprehend  it.  The  lieber  Gott 
and  he  know  best." 

Finally  we  caught  Sepperl  himself, 
and  gave  him  a  liter  of  red  wine  to  per- 
form his  function  untimely.  Aber  slowly 
and  distinctly  I 

It  was  hard  to  leave  our  inn  long 
enough  to  look  at  the  town — our  fasci- 
nating "  Guest-court  to  the  Lamb,"  with 
its  sunny  rose  garden  climbing  the  moun- 
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tain  and  its  shady  bowling  garden  run- 
ning down  to  the  river,  its  high  arched 
hallways  wherein  lurked  monstrous  wine- 
butts,  its  passages  leading  to  attics  full 
of  enticing  old  furniture  and  fragments 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  its  hospitality  and 
its  mottoes. 

In  the  entrance  hall  (how  few  other 
entrances  are  truly  entrancing  I)  a 
friendly  fresco  declared : 

"  Willkommen  Wandrer,  hab'  kein  Angst, 
Droben  gibt's  wass  du  verlangst." 
Welcome,  wanderer,  have  no  fear ; 
Everything  you  want  is  here. 

But  finally  we  managed  to  gain  the 
street  and  pass  through  the  Brixen  Gate, 
the  sole  relic  of  the  fourth-century  days, 
when  Klausen  was  the  walled  city  of 
Subsabione  on  the  border  between  the 
Roman  land  and  lUyria. 

The  signboard  of  the  outlying  inn, 
"  Zum  Kalten  Keller,"  attracted  us.  It 
was  a  quaint  painting  of  a  caparisoned 
knight,  and  bore  this  legend : 

"  Herr  Luitpold  ist  vor  vielen  Jahren 
Als  Minnesanger  herumgefahren, 
Kehrt'  auch  in  diesem  Hause  ein, 
Trank  daselbst  viel  guten  Wein, 
Auch  fand  er  gut  zu  leben, 
Drum'blieb  er  gem  in  Saben." 

The  host  came  out  while  we  were 
gaping  at  his  sign,  and  received  us  with 
the  deep,  quiet,  joyous  courtesy  of  an 
old  and  tried  friend.  . 

"The  gracious  Herrschaften  are 
Amerikaner?  Ah,  no,  we  have  never 
before  seen  any  one  from  among  the 
wilds  and  the  red  savages  of  Brazil." 
(America  means  South  America  to  most 
of  the  people  on  the  Brenner.) 

"  We  are  honored  that  the  high-well- 
bom  Amerikaners  come  to  visit  Klausen. 
Have  you  seen  the  sights  }  Ah,  you  take 
for  mein  signboard  an  interest.  That 
ruined  castle  half-way  up  to  Saben  was 
Luitpold's  own." 

"  No  wonder,  then,"  we  told  the  good 
host,  "  that  this  place  is  so  poetic,  if  it 
was  actually  the  home  of  a  Minnesinger." 

"  Ach  wass  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  a  greater 
than  Luitpold  has  been  here." 

He  pointed  to  a  beautiful  pine  wood 
on  the  mountain  side  across  the  river. 
"  Yonder  was  born  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide.  The  Herrschaften  are  per- 
haps staying  at  the  Lamm  ?  Why,  the 
wonderful  Rathsaal   where   you   eat   is 


dedicated  to  that  greatest  of  the  Minne-- 
singers,  and  the  bowling  garden  that  runs 
down  to  the  river  has  been  christened 
the  » Walther-Garlen.' " 

We  stared  in  amazement.  This  was 
the  first  time  since  landing  in  Naples 
that  we  had  ever  heard  an  innkeeper 
refer  without  bitterness  or  contempt  to  a 
rival  establishment.  And  the  modem 
inhabitants  of  Klausen  began  to  interest 
us  as  much  as  the  ancient. 

We  did  not  live  there  long  before  dis- 
covering that  the  millennium  had  all  but 
arrived  in  that  romantic  little  place.  The 
Klauseners  are  all  brothers.  The  inn- 
keepers often  drop  in  on  each  other  for 
a  friendly  glass,  and  the  only  feud  in  the 
whole  countryside  is  between  a  man  of 
unsound  mind  and  a  gentleman  from 
North  Germany.  Fighting  and  lawless 
ness  are  unknown,  and  the  entire  police 
force  consists  of  old  Sepperl,  whose  func- 
tions are  confined  to  the  realm  of  purest 
poesie. 

After  sampling  our  host's  "  cold  cellar," 
or  rather  pretending  to,  we  retumed  with 
even  greater  zest  to  explore  this  town  of 
brotherly  kindness  and  of  mediaeval 
bards.  Truly,  in  those  narrow,  glamour- 
ous streets  poetry  seemed  more  natural 
than  prose,  and  we  should  not  have  been 
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surprised  to  hear  the  town  cobbler  ad- 
dressing his  apprentice  in  rhyme  from 
his  doorway,  or  to  learn  that  the  tax 
assessments  were  made  out  in  sonnet 
form.  At  every  turn  we  saw  a  lovelier 
bay  window,  a  more  worm-eaten  saint 
enshrined,  a  quainter  signboard,  a  more 
entrancing  peasant  costume,  and  more 
eagerly  projecting  eaves. 

There  was  a  poetry  in  the  very  saluta- 
tions of  those  we  met;  for  Klauseners 
feel  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race 
rather  more  than  New  Yorkers,  for  in- 
stance, and  every  one  greets  every  one  else 
kindly  in  the  land  of  the  Minnesingers. 

On  the  rough  stone  steps  leading  up 
the  crag  to  Cloister  Saben  we  met  a 
peasant. 

*»  Gruss  di'  Gott  I"  (God  greet  thee) 
he  exclaimed,  snatching  off  his  rough 
cap  with  a  profound  bow. 

Presently,  rounding  a  corner,  I  came 
upon  a  young  Klausener. 

"Heiir*  (Hail)  he  cried  to  me.  Then, 
catching  sight  of  Veilchen-Augen,  "  Ich 
habe  die  Ehre  mich  zu  empfehlen."  (I 
have  the  honor  to  recommend  myself.) 

Up  near  the  ruined  castle  of  Luitpold 
an  aged  peasant  woman  explained  the 
panorama  to  us,  saying  as  she  moved 
away,  "  B'hiit*  di*  Gott  V*  (God  preserve 
thee.)  And  when  Veilchen-Augen  offered 


her  grandchild  some  candy,  the  old  peas- 
ant cried,  "  Kiiss  die  schone,  kleine, 
siisse  Hand  I"  (Kiss  the  beautiful  little 
sweet  hand),  and  suited  the  action  to 
the  word. 

Much  of  Saben  is  not  open  to  the 
public,  but  from  the  foot  of  the  highest 
tower  we  could  look  up  the  valley  to 
Brixen,  and  dowh  to  the  picturesque 
casde  of  Waidbruck,  half-way  to  Bozen. 
The  sight  of  sights,  however,  lay  east- 
ward, where  the  red  and  jagged  peaks 
of  the  Dolomites  began  to  peep  above 
the  evergreen  mountains  of  Tyrol. 

*'  What  a  paradise  for  a  painter  I" 
was  our  refrain  all  the  morning;  and 
we  began  to  speculate  as  to  whether  the 
law  of  the  rotation  of  crops  did  not  hold 
for  art  as  for  agriculture,  and  whether 
we  might  not  find  some  Klausen  brush 
or  chisel  upholding  the  grand  traditions 
of  the  Minnesingers. 

After  lunch  Veilchen-Augen  gave  a 
scream  of  joy,  and  beckoned  wildly. 
She  had  found  a  Diirer  etching,  and,  lo  I 
the  background  of  Dass  Grosse  Gluck 
was  no  other  than  our  Klausen.  Then 
the  Lamm's  old  guest-books  were  brought 
to  us,  and  there  we  discovered  loving 
local  sketches  in  oil,  water-color,  charcoal, 
crayon,  pen,  and  pencil,  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  modern  A\jstrian  and  Ger- 


gallmetzer's  first  prize  model  of  haspinger 

This  monument  b  to  be  erected  in  1909  at  Klausen 
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man  artists,  such  as  Defregger,  Kirchner, 
Lange,  Zingerle,  and  Koester.  Klausen, 
said  our  hostess,  had  been  a  favorite 
rendezvous  in  former  years  for  the  great 
Munich  crowd,  and  we  could  well  believe 
her. 

On  the  wall  close  tQ  our  table  was  a 
particularly  glainourous  etching  of  the 
Rathsaal  itself,  and  we  went  to  inquire 
for  a  copy  at  a  shop  near  by. 

"  Radierung  ?"  echoed  the  rosy- 
cheeked  young  mistress.  "  I  hardly 
know  what  the  gracious,  high-well-born 
ones  mean,  but  I  shall  fetch  my  man." 
Her  sturdy  "  man  "  had  a  workman's 
apron,  a  bullet  head,  and  fine,  intelli- 
gent, preoccupied  eyes.  But  when  he 
heard  that  the  strangers  wished  an  etch- 
ing, he  was  aflame  on  the  instant  with 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  "  Then  you, 
too,  are  of  the  elect  ?"  his  eyes  seemed 
to  say.  It  was  a  lightning  change  such 
as  we  had  known  in  the  bright  library 
of  youth  when  the  spent  traveler  at 
nightfall  murmured  "  In  His  Name  "  in 
the  ear  of  the  surly  baron. 

"  Unluckily,  I  have  it  not,"  he  said. 
"You  are  the  first  among  travelers  to 
require  an  etching.  But  the  Herrschaf- 
ten,  would  they  not  be  so  good  as  to 
step  into  my  atelier  ^" 

He  threw  open  a  door,  and  we  entered 
an  enchanted  spot.  It  was  the  studio 
of  a  wood-sculptor.  One  saw  on  second 
glance  that  he  was  a  genius.  A  great 
serene  Madonna,  nearly  delivered  from 
her  wrappings  of  spruce,  towered  over 
us — a  work  as  far  above  the  ordinary 
church  saint  of  commerce  as  Diirer  is 
above  a  Journal  artist.  The  place  was 
alive  with  finely  conceived  St.  Florians 
pouring  unwooden  water  upon  fierj' 
houses;  with  exquisite  crucifixes  and 
humorous  night-watchmen  and  lantern- 
bearing  Liisterweiberle,  who  fluttered 
gayly  from  the  ceiling;  with  beautiful 
and  spirited  terra-cotta  statuettes  and 
portraits  in  clay  and  plastolene.  From 
that  day  my  time  began  to  be  divided 
between  the  rose  garden,  where  one 
could  write  in  a  glorious  peace  and 
look  out  on  mountain  and  river  and 
read  books  from  Vieusseuf*s  Florentine 
library,  and  the  studio  of  Valentin  Gall- 
metzer,  whose  chisel  made  clean,  pleas- 
ant  sounds   in    the    spruce   Madonna. 


The  place,  the  man,  and  the  work  fas- 
cinated me,  and  on  the  third  day  I  asked 
for  a  piece  of  wood  and  a  tool. 

"  Ach  nein,"  was  the  answer ;  "  so 
rash  goes  it  not.  The  place  to  begin  is 
at  the  beginning." 

He  hurried  out,  and  returned  with  a 
board  full  of  clay.  Then  he  unhooked 
a  plaque  in  low  relief  from  the  wall, 
brought  forth  some  worn  modeling 
instruments,  and  arranged  everything  on 
a  stand. 

"  First  one  must  learn  to  model,"  he 
said. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  fatal 
passion.  Before  long  writing  went  by 
the  board  and  the  rose  garden  was  de- 
serted, while  I,  in  an  unspeakable  apron, 
became  sculptor's  apprentice  for  eight 
hours  a  day. 

And  thus  I  came  to  know  and  love 
the  modem  representative  of  the  Minne- 
singers. 

Bit  by  bit,  while  he  was  chiseling  his 
Madonna,  or  modeling  in  relief  some 
quaint  religious  procession  of  Tyrol,  or 
repairing  a  wayside  crucifix,  his  lif^  his- 
tory and  his  true  self  came  out. 

His  story  reminds  me  of  that  tale  of 
the  Italian  painter  who  was  found  as  a 
boy  tending  sheep  and  making  charcoal 
sketches  on  the  rocks.  Only  Valentin 
Gallmetzer  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
found.  He  had  to  find  himself.  Bom 
in  a  Bauer*s  hut,  a  few  leagues  north  of 
that  famous  Renaissance  Italian,  he 
spent  his  life  watching  his  flocks  on  the 
high  slopes  of  the  Eggenthal,  feeding 
his  passion  for  art  by  carving  the  sticks 
and  modeling  the  clay  he  found  about 
him.  Often  he  besought  his  father  to 
let  him  go  and  study  art,  but  the  old 
man  only  called  him  an  idiot,  and  bade 
him  mind  his  sheep.  And,  as  a  pious 
Tyrolese  lad  would  never  dream  of  dis- 
obeying his  parents  while  they  lived, 
Valentin  stuck  to  his  flocks.  But  at 
length  the  son's  goodness  and  patience 
and  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  his  twenty-eighth 
birthday  he  received  the  paternal  bless- 
ing and  leave  to  seek  his  artistic  fortune. 
At  three  that  morning  he  shouldered  his 
bundle,  and  set  forth  on  his  penniless, 
merry  trudge  toward  the  goal. 

He  apprenticed  himself  for  three  years 
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to  a  wood  sculptor  in  the  Grodner  Thai, 
who  gave  him  three  meals  a  day  and  one 
suit  of  clothes  in  the  year  in  return  for 
his  labor.  During  that  time  he  never 
possessed  a  coin  nor  tasted  beer  or 
tobacco.  Yet  he  was  blessedly  happy, 
even  when  people  told  him,  as  they  often 
did,  that  he  was  too  old  to  become  a 
sculptor. 

When  his  apprentice  days  were  over, 
he  walked  up  to  Munich  and  entered  the 


and  well  in  the  German  classics,  and  had 
thought  keenly  about  it  all.  Often  dur- 
ing that  idyllic  summer,  Veilchen-Augen 
would  sit  with  us  in  the  bright  little 
studio,  within  sound  of  the  rapid  Eisack, 
reading  aloud  from  Lessing  or  Goethe 
or  Schiller  while  the  Meister  (as  we 
called  him)  copied  her  hands  on  his  Ma- 
donna and  I  wrestled  with  the  Hermes 
of  Praxiteles.  And  now  and  again  the 
Meister  would  talk  of  what  had  been 
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Academy,  studying  three  years  with  a 
professor  whose  stock  criticism  was, 
"  Scratch  that  refuse  down  I"  But  the 
savage  master  never  said  this  to  Gall- 
metzer.  All  day  he  toiled  at  the  Acad- 
emy. At  night  he  earned  his  living  by 
hard  manual  labor. 

"  I  have  studied  only  sculpture  in  my 
life,"  he  said  once  to  me.  "  Otherwise 
I  am  a  terribly  ignorant  fellow.  If  you 
could  only  see  me  once  write  a  letter,  for 
instance,  you  would  laugh  yourself  dead.'* 

Yet  I  found  that  he  had  read  widely 


read,  showing  that  he  had  deeply  pon- 
dered many  a  knotty  point  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  art  and  of  life. 

On  his  graduation  with  honors  the 
Meister  chose  wood  as  his  principal 
medium  of  expression  ;  for  wood  sculp- 
ture is  the  most  characteristic  phase  of 
Tyrolese  art,  and  the  Meister  is  a  true 
patriot  above  everything.  But  it  was 
fortunate  that  his  wife  was  a  passionate 
business  woman  and  that  he  presently 
inherited  enough  patrimony  to  buy  her 
a  diminutive   fancy  goods  store.     For 
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though  the  Meister,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  is  now  the  first  sculptor  in  Tyrol, 
it  may  be  years  before  pure  art  can  suffice 
to  support  the  little  family. 

He  is  a  tremendous  toiler,  rising  every 
week-day  at  half-past  four  and  working 
till  dusk,  often  returning  to  the  studio 
in  the  evening.  Yet  his  Madonna,  which 
required  three  months  of  such  labor, 
brought  him  a  fee  of — forty  dollars  I 

I  once  asked  him  how  he  could  stand 
the  strain. 

"  Ach  I"  he  answered,  "  that  is  my 
splendid,  sound  peasant  blood— ^my 
twenty-eight  years  on  the  mountains." 
He  was  intensely  proud  of  his  peasant- 
hood  and  its  traditions,  and  once  he 
dressed  up  for  us  in  the  holiday  costume 
of  his  native  valley,  joyfully  showing  us 
the  ancient,  richly  studded  leathern 
girdle  which  his  great-grandfather  had 
worn  before  him. 

With  all  this  went  in  full  measure  the 
Tyroler*s  piety  and  love  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic ceremonial.  He  attended  every 
service  in  the  church  across  the  square, 
and  took  part  in  its  frequent  picturesque 
processions  through  the  streets. 

Even  such  a  hardy  nature,  however, 
has  its  moments  of  discouragement,  and 
I  remember,  one  day  when  the  Madonna 
was  not  behaving  well,  that  he  quietly 
laid  down  his  mallet-and  took  a  train  for 
Bozen,  to  spend  a  few  reverent,  receptive 
hours  in  the  tiny  museum  there. 


The  great  event  of  the  summer  was  a 
competition  among  the  sculptors  of  Tyrol 
for  a  life-sized  bronze  statue  of  Has- 
pinger,  the  Capuchin  monk  who  led  the 
peasants  to  victory  under  Andreas  Hofer 
in  the  war  of  1809.  This  was  to  be 
erected  in  the  church  square  directly 
opposite  the  Meister's  window,  and  ex- 
citement ran  high  in  artistic  circles  from 
Innsbruck  down  to  Trient.  Defregger 
and  other  mighty  men  were  on  the  jury, 
and,  though  the  pay  was  pitifully  small, 
it  was  the  chance  of  the  Meister's  career. 
And,  to  our  delight,  the  Meister,  who  ten 
years  before  had  been  minding  his  sheep, 
won  against  all  Tyrol  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  jury,  on  the  very  eve  of  our 
departure! 

That  night  the  heir  of  the  Minnesing- 
ers looked  upon  the  first  champagne  that 
had  ever  been  uncorked  in  Klausen,  and 
all  of  our  dearest  Klauseners  were  at 
that  modest  banquet  in  Rauter*s  A'v/ix//^/-- 
Caft,  But  none  of  them  would  touch  a 
liqueur,  for  liqueurs,  they  declared,  were 
products  of  artifice,  and  everything  arti- 
ficial is  foreign  to  the  Tyrolese  nature. 

The  Meister  is  one  of  the  happiest 
persons  alive.     But 

"  Each  mortal  hath  his  Carcassonne," 
and  his  is  Italy. 

And  we  can  think  of  few  things  more 
appealing  than  that  young  sculptor 
starved  for  inspiration  within  eighty 
miles  of  the  land  of  Michelangelo. 
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THAN  BRAND  ''  was  probably  written  in  1848,  when  Hawthorne  was  forty- 
four  years  old.  It  first  saw  the  light  three  years  later  in  '*  Holden's 
Dollar  Magazine,"  and  found  its  place  with  *'  The  Snow  Image,''  "  The 
Great  Stone  Face,"  and  other  characteristic  tales  in  the  collection  of  short  stories 
which  was  issued  in  1852  under  the  title  "The  Snow  Image  and  Other  Twice- 
Told  Tales."  Ten  years  earlier  he  made  a  trip  through  the  Berkshire  country  by 
stage,  of  which  a  full  report  appears  in  the  "  American  Note- Books."  He  con- 
cerned himself,  after  his  detached  manner,  with  the  spectacle  of  life,  and  jotted 
down  impressions  of  the  eccentric  or  unusual  characters  who  crossed  his  path. 
He  explored  the  mountains  on  foot,  and  noted  especially  the  wild  and  rugged 
aspects  which  Greylock  occasionally  presents.  This  record  of  impressions  throws 
light  on  the  genesis  of  his  stories  and  his  characteristic  use  of  mysterious  or  for 
bidding  backgrounds.  An  odd  figure,  an  underwitted  old  man,  met  him  one  morning 
on  a  walk,  waving  his  umbrella  and  gesticulating  strangely  while  he  recited  his 
pathetic  history:  "Conceive  something  tragical  to  be  talked  about,"  Hawthorne 
wrote  in  his  note-book,  "  and  much  might  be  made  of  this  interview  in  a  wild  road 
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among  the  hills,  with  Greylock,  at  a  great  distance,  looking  somber  and  angry,  by 
reason  of  the  gray,  heavy  mist  upon  his  head." 

There  are  several  striking  pictures  of  solitary  and  lonely  places  touched  with  the 
dusky  splendor  of  the  novelist's  imagination  ;  and  there  is  one  record  which,  in  its 
fullness  of  detail,  shows  how  deeply  he  felt  the  gloomy  beauty  of  the  scene  of  Ethan 
Brand's  lonely  madness : 

Mr.  Leach  and  I  took  a  walk  by  moonlight  last  evening,  on  the  road  that  leads  over  the 
mountain.  Remote  from  houses,  far  up  on  the  hillside,  we  found  a  lime-kiln  burning  near 
the  road ;  and,  approaching  it,  a  watcher  started  from  the  ground,  where  he  had  been  lying 
at  his  length.  There  are  several  of  these  lime-kilns  in  tnis  vicinity.  They  are  circular, 
built  with  stones,  like  a  round  tower,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  having  a  hillock  heaped 
around  in  a  great  portion  of  their  circumference,  so  that  the  marble  may  be  brought  and 
thrown  in  by  cart-loads  at  the  top.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  doorway,  large  enough  to  admit 
a  man  in  a  stooping  posture.  Tnus  an  edifice  of  great  solidity  is  constructed,  which  will 
endure  for  centuries,  unless  needless  pains  are  taken  to  tear  it  down.  There  is  one  on  the 
hillside,  close  to  the  village,  wherein  weeds  grow  at  the  bottom,  and  grass  and  shrubs  too 
are  rooted  in  the  interstices  of  the  stones,  and  its  low  doorway  has  a  dungeon-like  aspect, 
and  we  look  down  from  the  top  as  into  a  roofless  tower.  It  apparently  has  not  been  used 
for  many  years,  and  the  lime  and  weather-stained  fragments  of  marbles  are  .scattered  about. 

But  in  the  one  we  saw  last  night  a  hardwood  fire  was  burning  merrily^  beneath  the  super- 
incumbent marble— the  kiln  being  heaped  full ;  and  shortly  after  we  came,  the  man  (a  dark, 
black-bearded  figure,  in  shirt-sleeves)  opened  the  iron  door,  through  the  chinks  of  which  the 
fire  was  gleaming,  and  thrust  in  huge  logs  of  wood,  and  stirred  the  immense  coals  with  a 
long  pole,  and  showed  us  the  glowing  limestone — the  lower  laver  of  it.  The  heat  of  the  fire 
was  powerful  at  the  distance  of  several  yards  from  the  open  door.  He  talked  very  sensibly 
with  us,  being  doubtless  glad  to  have  two  visitors  to  vary  his  solitanr  night-watch;  for  it 
would  not  do  for  him  to  fall  asleep,  since  the  fire  should  be  refreshed  as  often  as  eveiy 
twenty  minutes.  We  ascended  the  hillock  to  the  top  of  the  kiln,  and  the  marble  was  red- 
hot,  and  burning  with  a  bluish,  lambent  fiame,  quivering  up,  sometimes  nearly  a  yard  high, 
and  resembling  the  flame  of  anthracite  coal,  only,  the  marble  being  in  large  fragments,  the 
flame  was  higher.  The  kiln  was  perhaps  six  or  eight  feet  across.  Four  hundred  bushels 
of  marble  were  then  in  a  state  of  combustion.  The  expense  of  converting  this  quantity  into 
lime  is  about  fifty  dollars,  and  it  sells  for  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  at  the  kiln.  We  asked 
the  man  whether  he  would  run  across  the  top  of  the  intensely  burning  kiln,  barefooted,  for 
a  thousand  dollars ;  and  he  said  he  would  for  ten.  He  told  us  that  the  lime  had  been 
burning  forty-eight  hours,  and  would  be  finished  in  thirty -six  more.  He  liked  the  business 
of  watching  it  better  by  night  than  by  day ;  because  tne  days  were  often  hot,  but  such  a 
mild  and  beautiful  nieht  as  the  last  was  just  right.  Here  a  poet  might  make  venses  with 
moonlight  in  them,  and  a  gleam  of  fierce  firelight  flickering  through.  It  is  a  shame  to  use 
this  bnlliant,  white,  almost  transparent  marble  in  this  way.  A  man  said  of  it,  the  other  day, 
that  into  some  pieces  of  it,  when  polished,  one  could  see  a  good  distance;  and  he  instanced 
a  certain  gravestone. 

**  Ethan  Brand  "  belongs  to  the  closing  period  of  Hawthorne's  career  as  a  short- 
story  teller ;  his  imagination  was  dealing  with  larger  and  more  dramatic  motives, 
and  his  art  was  ripe  for  bolder  ventures  in  the  field  of  pure  romance.  He  was 
brooding  over  the  great  theme,  already  dealt  with  in  many  minor  studies,  which 
was  to  receive  the  full  impress  of  his  imagination,  his  insight,  and  his  subtle  skill, 
in  "  The  Scarlet  Letter."  The  mystery  of  conscience  had  arrested  him  at  the  start ; 
he  had  studied  its  workings  under  the  pressure  of  the  Puritan  ideals  and  in  vital 
relations  to  the  New  England  temperament.  Under  the  title  Hints  for  Stories,  the 
index  to  the  "  American  Note-Books  "  presents  a  striking  list  of  the  themes  and 
motives  which  had  for  him  deep  and  fruitful  stimulus :  "  people  in  masks,"  "  an 
insane  reformer,"  "  a  snake  a  type  of  envy,"  *'  temptations  of  the  devil,"  "  last 
visits  of  a  dying  person,"  *'  the  drowned  rising,"  "  a  secret  thing  in  public,"  "  crime 
without  the  sense  of  guilty,"  **  a  bloody  footprint,"  "  an  ice-cold  hand,"  and  a  long 
array  of  kindred  subjects,  draw  aside  the  veil  from  his  mind  and  make  us  aware 
what  ghastly  company  he  kept.  His  temperament,  the  long  years  of  solitude  under 
the  eaves  at  Salem,  the  brooding  habit  of  his  mind,  the  appeal  of  the  specters  waked 
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by  the  Puritan  over-emphasis  on  individuality,  the  subdued  richness  of  his  imagina- 
tion at  home  in  the  shadows  which  encircle  the  soul,  freely  and  at  times  magically 
fused  in  his  penetrating  and  subtle  style,  made  him  master  of  the  secrets  of  the 
morbid,  distorted,  tyrannical  conscience  in  a  world  in  which  phantoms  wore  the 
appearance  of  realities.  The  isolation  frcm  society,  the  detachment  from  living 
interests,  the  inability  to  distinguish  between  specters  and  persons,  the  will  over- 
topping the  intelligence,  which  have  made  New  England  prolific  of  solitaries,  her- 
mits, men  and  women  driven  blindly  by  fixed  ideas,  furnished  him  with  inexhaustible 
material.  With  deep  psychological  insight  and  consummate  delicacy  and  force  of 
style,  he  dealt  with  the  inner  struggles  of  the  men  and  women  whose  outward 
experiences  Miss  Wilkins  has  dramatized  in  some  of  her  shorter  tales  with  graphic 
power.  Among  these  tales  of  diseased  mind  and  overburdened  conscience  "  Ethan 
Brand  "  is  a  convincing  creation  of  his  genius  and  his  art.  H.  W.  M. 


BARTRAM  the  lime-burner,  a 
rough,  heavy-looking  man,  be- 
grimed with  charcoal,  sat  watch- 
ing his  kiln  at  nightfall,  while  his  little 
son  played  at  building  houses  with  the 
scattered  fragments  of  marble,  when,  on 
the  hillside  below  them,  they  heard  a 
roar  of  laughter,  not  mirthful,  but  slow 
and  even  solemn,  like  a  wind  shaking 
the  boughs  of  the  forest. 

"  Father,  what  is  that  ?"  asked  the 
little  boy,  leaving  his  play,  and  pressing 
betwixt  his  father's  knees. 

"  Oh,  some  drunken  man,  I  suppose," 
answered  the  lime  burner ;  "  some  merry 
fellow  from  the  bar-room  in  the  village, 
who  dared  not  laugh  loud  enough  within 
doors  lest  he  should  blow  the  roof  of 
the  house  otf.  So  here  he  is,  shaking 
his  jolly  sides,  at  the  foot  of  Greylock." 

"  But,  father,"  said  the  child,  more 
sensitive  than  the  obtuse  middle-aged 
clown,  "  he  does  not  laugh  like  a  man 
that  is  glad.  So  the  noise  frightens 
me!" 

**  Don't  be  a  fool,  child  !"  cried  his 
father,  gruffly.  "  You  will  never  make 
a  man,  I  do  believe ;  there  is  too  much 
of  your  mother  in  you.  I  have  known 
the  rustling  of  a  leaf  startle  you.  Hark  ! 
Here  comes  the  merry  fellow  now.  You 
.  shall  see  that  there  is  no  harm  in  him." 

Bartram  and  his  little  son,  while  they 
were  talking  thus,  sat  watching  the  same 
lime-kiln  that  had  been  the  scene  of 
Ethan  Brand's  solitary  and  meditative 
life,  before  he  began  his  search  for  the 
Unpardonable  Sin.  Many  years,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  now  elapsed  since  that 
portentous    night  when    the  Ide*\  was 


first  developed.  The  kiln,  however,  on 
the  mountain-side  stood  unimpaired, 
and  was  in  nothing  changed  since  he 
had  thrown  his  dark  thoughts  into  the 
intense  glow  of  its  furnace,  and  melted 
them,  as  it  were,  into  the  one  thought 
that  took  possession  of  his  life.  It  was 
a  rude,  round,  tower-like  structure  about 
twenty  feet  high,  heavily  built  of  rough 
stones,  and  with  a  hillock  of  earth  heaped 
about  the  larger  part  of  its  circumfer- 
ence, so  that  the  blocks  and  fragments 
of  marble  might  be  drawn  by  cart-loads 
and  thrown  in  at  the  top.  There  was 
an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower 
like  an  oven-mouth,  but  large  enough  to 
admit  a  man  in  a  stooping  posture,  and 
provided  with  a  massive  iron  door.  With 
the  smoke  and  jets  of  flame  issuing  from 
the  chinks  and  crevices  of  this  door, 
which  seemed  to  give  admittance  into 
the  hillside,  it  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  the  private  entrance  to  the  in- 
fernal regions,  which  the  shepherds  of 
the  Delectable  Mountains  were  accus- 
tomed to  show  to  pilgn*inis. 

There  are  many  such  lime-kilns  in 
that  tract  of  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  the  white  marble  which  com- 
poses a  large  part  of  the  substance  of 
the  hills.  Some  of  them,  built  years  ago, 
and  long  deserted,  with  weeds  growing 
in  the  vacant  round  of  the  interior,  which 
is  open  to  the  sky,  and  grass  and  wild 
flowers  rooting  themselves  into  the 
chinks  of  the  stones,  look  already  like 
relics  of  antiquity,  and  may  yet  be  over- 
spread with  the  lichens  of  centuries  to 
come.  Others,  where  the  lime-burner 
still  feeds  his  daily  and  night-long  fire. 
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afford  points  of  interest  to  the  wanderer 
among  the  hills,  who  seats  himself  on  a 
log  of  wood  or  a  fragment  of  marble,  to 
hold  a  chat  with  the  solitary  man.  It  is 
a  lonesome,  and,  when  the  character  is 
inclined  to  thought,  may  be  an  intensely 
thoughtful,  occupation ;  as  it  proved  in 
the  case  of  Ethan  Brand,  who  had  mused 
to  such  strange  purpose,  in  days  gone 
by,  while  the  fire  in  this  very  kiln  was 
burning. 

The  man  who  now  watched  the  fire 
was  of  a  different  order,  and  troubled 
himself  with  no  thoughts  save  the  very 
few  that  were  requisite  to  his  business. 
At  frequent  intervals  he  flung  back  the 
clashing  weight  of  the  iron  door,  and, 
turning  his  face  from  the  insufferable 
glare,  thrust  in  huge  logs  of  oak,  or 
stirred  the  immense  brands  with  a  long 
pole.  Within  the  furnace  were  seen  the 
curling  and  riotous  flames,  and  the  burn- 
ing marble,  almost  molten  with  the  in- 
tensity of  heat ;  while  without  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  fire  quivered  on  the  dark 
intricacy  of  the  surrounding  forest,  and 
showed  in  the  foreground  a  bright  and 
ruddy  little  picture  of  the  hut,  the  spring 
beside  its  door,  the  athletic  and  coal- 
begrimed  figure  of  the  lime-burner,  and 
the  half-frightened  child  shrinking  into 
the  protection  of  his  father's  shadow. 
And  when,  again,  the  iron  door  was 
closed,  then  reappeared  the  tender  light 
of  the  half-full  moon,  which  vainly  strove 
to  trace  out  the  indistinct  shapes  of  the 
neighboring  mountains;  and,  in  the 
upper  sky,  there  was  a  flitting  congrega- 
tion of  clouds,  still  faintly  tinged  with 
the  rosy  sunset,  though  thus  far  down 
into  the  valley  the  sunshine  had  vanished 
long  and  long  ago. 

The  little  boy  now  crept  still  closer 
to  his  father,  as  footsteps  were  heard 
ascending  the  hillside,  and  a  human 
form  thrust  aside  the  bushes  that  clus- 
tered beneath  the  trees. 

"  Halloo  I  who  is  it  ?"  cried  the  lime- 
burner,  vexed  at  his  son's  timidity,  yet 
half  infected  by  it.  "  Come  forward,  and 
show  yourself,  like  a  man,  or  I'll  fling 
this  chunk  of  marble  at  your  head  I" 

"  You  oflFer  me  a  rough  welcome,"  said 
a  gloomy  voice,  as  the  unknown  man  drew 
nigh.  "  Yet  I  neither  claim  nor  desire 
a  kinder  one,  even  at  my  own  fireside." 


To  obtain  a  distincter  view,  Bartram 
threw  open  the  iron  door  of  the  kiln, 
whence  immediately  issued  a  gush  of 
fierce  light,  that  smote  full  upon  the 
stranger's  face  and  figure.  To  a  care- 
less eye  there  appeared  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  his  aspect,  which  was  that 
of  a  man  in  a  coarse,  brown,  country- 
made  suit  of  clothes,  tall  and  thin,  with 
the  staff  and  heavy  shoes  of  a  wayfarer. 
As  he  advanced  he  fixed  his  eyes — 
which  were  very  bright — intently  upon 
the  brightness  of  the  furnace,  as  if  he 
beheld,  or  expected  to  behold,  some 
object  worthy  of  note  within  it. 

"Good  evening,  stranger,"  said  the 
lime-burner ;  "  whence  come  you,  so  late 
in  the  day  ?" 

"  I  come  from  my  search,"  answered 
the  wayfarer;  "for,  at  last,  it  is  fin- 
ished." 

"  Drunk — or  crazy  I"  muttered  Bar- 
tram  to  himself.  "  I  shall  have  trouble 
with  the  fellow.  The  sooner  I  drive  him 
away,  the  better." 

The  little  boy,  all  in  a  tremble,  whis- 
pered to  his  father,  and  begged  him  to 
shut  the  door  of  the  kiln,  so  that  there 
might  not  be  so  much  light;  for  that 
there  was  something  in  the  man's  face 
which  he  was  afraid  to  look  at,  yet  could 
not  look  away  from.  And,  indeed,  even 
the  lime-burner's  dull  and  torpid  sense 
began  to  be  impressed  by  an  indescrib- 
able something  in  that  thin,  rugged, 
thoughtful  visage,  with  the  grizzled  hair 
hanging  wildly  about  it,  and  those  deeply 
sunken  eyes,  which  gleamed  like  fires 
within  the  entrance  of  a  mysterious 
cavern.  But,  as  he  closed  the  door,  the 
stranger  turned  towards  him,  and  spoke 
in  a  quiet,  familiar  way,  that  made  Bar- 
tram  feel  as  if  he  were  a  sane  and  sensible 
man,  after  all. 

"  Your  task  draws  to  an  end,  I  see," 
said  he.  "  This  marble  has  already  been 
burning  three  days.  A  few  hours  more 
will  convert  the  stone  to  lime." 

"  Why,  who  are  you  ?"  exclaimed  the 
lime-burner.  "You  seem  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  business  as  I  am 
myself." 

"And  well  I  may  be,"  said  the 
stranger ;  "  for  I  followed  the  same  craft 
many  a  long  year,  and  here,  too,  on  tiiis 
very  spot     But  you  are  a  newcomer  in 
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these  parts.  Did  you  never  hear  of 
Ethan  Brand  ?" 

**  The  man  that  went  in  search  of  the 
Unpardonable  Sin?"  asked  Bartram,  with 
a  laugh. 

**The  same,"  answered  the  stranger. 
**  He  has  found  what  he  sought,  and 
therefore  he  comes  back  again." 

"Whatl  then  you  are  Ethan  Brand 
himself?"  cried  the  lime-burner,  in 
amazement.  "  I  am  a  newcomer  here, 
as  you  say,  and  they  call  it  eighteen 
years  since  you  left  the  foot  of  Gray  lock. 
But,  I  can  tell  you,  the  good  folks  still 
talk  about  Ethan  Brand,  in  the  village 
yonder,  and  what  a  strange  errand  took 
him  away  from  his  lime-kiln.  Well,  and 
so  you  have  found  the  Unpardonable 
Sin  ?" 

"  Even  so  1"  said  the  stranger,  calmly. 

"  If  the  question  is  a  fair  one,"  pro- 
ceeded Bartram,  "  where  might  it  be  ?" 

Ethan  Brand  laid  his  finger  on  his  own 
heart. 

"  Here  1"  replied  he. 

And  then,  without  mirth  in  his  coun- 
tenance, but  as  if  moved  by  an  involun- 
tary recognition  of  the  infinite  absurdity 
of  seeking  throughout  the  world  for 
what  was  the  closest  of  all  things  to 
himself,  and  looking  into  every  heart, 
save  his  own,  for  what  was  hidden  in  no 
other  breast,  he  broke  into  a  laugh  of 
scorn.  It  was  the  same  slow,  heavy 
laugh  that  had  almost  appalled  the  lime- 
burner  when  it  heralded  the  wayfarer's 
approach. 

The  solitary  mountain-side  was  made 
dismal  by  it.  Laughter,  when  out  of 
place,  mistimed,  or  bursting  forth  from  a 
disordered  state  of  feeling,  may  be  the 
most  terrible  modulation  of  the  human 
voice.  The  laughter  of  one  asleep,  even 
if  it  be  a  little  child — the  madman's 
laugh — the  wild,  screaming  laugh  of  a 
bom  idiot — are  sounds  that  we  some- 
times tremble  to  hear,  and  would  always 
willingly  forget.  Poets  have  imagined 
no  utterance  of  fiends  or  hobgoblins  so 
fearfully  appropriate  as  a  laugh.  And 
even  the  obtuse  lime-burner  felt  his 
nerves  shaken,  as  this  strange  man  looked 
inward  at  his  own  heart,  and  burst  into 
laughter  that  rolled  away  into  the  night, 
and  was  indistinctly  reverberated  among 
the  hills. 


"  Joe,"  said  he  to  his  little  son,  "  scam- 
per down  to  the  tavern  in  the  village, 
and  tell  the  jolly  fellows  there  that  Ethan 
Brand  has  come  back,  and  that  he  has 
found  the  Unpardonable  Sin  1" 

The  boy  darted  away  on  his  errand, 
to  which  Ethan  Brand  made  no  objec- 
tion, nor  seemed  hardly  to  notice  it.  He 
sat  on  a  log  of  wood,  looking  steadfastly 
at  the  iron  door  of  the  kiln.  When  the 
child  was  out  of  sight,  and  his  swift  and 
light  footsteps  ceased  to  be  heard  tread- 
ing first  on  the  fallen  leaves  and  then  on 
the  rocky  mountain  path,  the  lime-burner 
began  to  regret  his  departure.  He  felt 
that  the  little  fellow's  presence  had  been 
a  barrier  between  his  guest  and  himself, 
and  that  he  must  now  deal,  heart  to 
heart,  with  a  man  who,  on  his  own  con- 
fession, had  committed  the  one  only 
crime  for  which  Heaven  could  afford  no 
mercy.  That  crime,  in  its  indistinct 
blackness,  seemed  to  overshadow  him. 
The  lime-burner's  own  sins  rose  up  with- 
in him,  and  made  his  memory  riotous 
with  a  throng  of  evil  shapes  that  asserted 
their  kindred  with  the  Master  Sin,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  which  it  was  within  the 
scope  of  man's  corrupted  nature  to  con- 
ceive and  cherish.  They  were  all  of  one 
family;  they  went  to  and  fro  between 
his  breast  and  Ethan  Brand's,  and  carried 
dark  greetings  from  one  to  the  other. 

Then  Bartram  remembered  the  stories 
which  had  grown  traditionary  in  refer- 
ence to  this  strange  man,  who  had  come 
upon  him  like  a  shadow  of  the  night,  and 
was  making  himself  at  home  in  his  old 
place,  after  so  long  absence  that  the 
*  dead  people,  dead  and  buried  for  years, 
would  have  had  more  right  to  be  at  home, 
in  any  familiar  spot,  than  he.  Ethan 
Brand,  it  was  said,  had  conversed  with 
Satan  himself  in  the  lurid  blaze  of  this 
very  kiln.  The  legend  had  been  matter 
of  mirth  heretofore,  but  looked  grisly 
now.  According  to  this  tale,  before 
Ethan  Brand  departed  on  his  search,  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  evoke  a  fiend 
from  the  hot  furnace  of  the  lime-kiln, 
night  after  night,  in  ordei  to  confer  with 
him  about  the  Unpardonable  Sin;  the 
man  and  the  fiend  each  laboring  to  frame 
the  image  of  some  mode  of  guilt  which 
could  neither  be  atoned  for  nor  for- 
given.    And,  with  the  first  gleam  of  light 
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upon  the  mountain-top,  the  fiend  crept  in 
at  the  iron  door,  there  to  abide  the 
intensest  element  of  fire  until  again  sum- 
moned forth  to  share  in  the  dreadful 
task  of  extending  man's  possible  guilt 
beyond  the  scope  of  Heaven's  else  infinite 
mercy. 

While  the  lime-burner  was  struggling 
with  the  horror  of  these  thoughts,  Ethan 
Brand  rose  from  the  log,  and  flung  open 
the  door  of  the  kiln.  The  action  was  in 
such  accordance  with  the  idea  in  Bar- 
tram's  mind  that  he  almost  expected  to 
see  the  Evil  One  issue  forth,  red-hot, 
from  the  raging  furnace. 

"  Hold  1  hold  1"  cried  he,  with  a  trem- 
ulous attempt  to  laugh;  for  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  fears,  although  they  over- 
mastered him.  **  Don't,  for  mercy's  sake, 
bring  out  your  Devil  now  1" 

"  Man  1"  sternly  replied  Ethan  Brand, 
"  what  need  have  I  of  the  Devil  ?  I  have 
left  him  behind  me,  on  my  track.  It  is 
with  such  half-way  sinners  as  you  that 
he  busies  himself.  Fear  not  because  I 
open  the  door.  I  do  but  act  by  old 
custom,  and  am  going  to  trim  your  fire, 
like  a  lime-burner,  as  I  was  once." 

He  stirred  the  vast  coals,  thrust  in 
more  wood,  and  bent  forward  to  gaze 
into  the  hollow  prison-house  of  the  fire, 
regardless  of  the  fierce  glow  that  red- 
dened upon  his  face.  The  lime-burner 
sat  watching  him,  and  half  suspected  this 
strange  guest  of  a  purpose,  if  not  to 
evoke  a  fiend,  at  least  to  plunge  bodily 
into  the  fiames,  and  thus  vanish  from 
the  sight  of  man.  Ethan  Brand,  how- 
ever, drew  quietly  back,  and  closed  the 
door  of  the  kiln. 

"  I  have  looked,"  said  he,  "  into  many 
a  human  heart  that  was  seven  times 
hotter  with  sinful  passions  than  yonder 
furnace  is  with  fire.  But  I  found  not 
there  what  I  sought.  No,  not  the  Un- 
pardonable Sin  1" 

"What  is  the  Unpardonable  Sin?" 
asked  the  lime-burner;  and  then  he 
shrank  farther  from  his  companion, 
trembling  lest  his  question  should  be 
answered. 

"  It  is  a  sin  that  grew  within  my  own 
breast,"  replied  Ethan  Brand,  standing 
erect,  with  a  pride  that  distinguishes  all 
enthusiasts  of  his  stamp.  "  A  sin  that 
grew  nowhere  else  1     The  sin  of  an  in- 


tellect that  triumphed  over  the  sense  of 
brotherhood  with  man  and  reverence  for 
God,  and  sacrificed  everything  to  its 
own  mighty  claims !  The  only  sin  that 
deserves  a  recompense  of  immortal 
agony  1  Freely,  were  it  to  do  again, 
would  I  incur  the  guilt.  Unshrinkingly 
I  accept  the  retribution  I" 

"  The  man's  head  is  turned,"  mut- 
tered the  lime-burner  to  himself.  "  He 
may  be  a  sinner  like  the  rest  of  us — 
nothing  more  likely — but,  I'll  be  sworn, 
he  is  a  madman  too." 

Nevertheless,  he  felt  uncomfortable  at 
his  situation,  alone  with  Ethan  Brand  on 
the  wild  mountain-side,  and  was  right 
glad  to  hear  the  rough  murmur  of 
tongues,  and  the  footsteps  of  what 
seemed  a  pretty  numerous  party,  stum- 
bling over  the  stones  and  rustling  through 
the  underbrush.  Soon  appeared  the 
whole  lazy  regiment  that  was  wont  to 
infest  the  village  tavern,  comprehending 
three  or  four  individuals  who  had  drunk 
flip  beside  the  bar-room  fire  through  all 
the  winters  and  smoked  their  pipes 
beneath  the  stoop  through  all  the  sum- 
mers since  Ethan  Brand's  departure. 
Laughing  boisterously,  and  mingling  all 
their  voices  together  in  unceremonious 
talk,  they  now  burst  into  the  moonshine 
and  narrow  streaks  of  firelight  that  illu- 
minated the  cpen  space  before  the  lime- 
kiln. Bartram  set  the  door  ajar  again, 
flooding  the  spot  with  light,  that  the 
whole  company  might  get  a  fair  view  of 
Ethan  Brand,  and  he  of  them. 

There,  among  other  old  acquaint- 
ances, was  a  once  ubiquitous  man,  now 
almost  extinct,  but  whom  we  were  for- 
merly sure  to  encounter  at  the  hotel  of 
every  thriving  village  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  the  stage  agent.  The 
present  specimen  of  the  genus  was  a 
wilted  and  smoke-dried  man,  wrinkled 
and  red-nosed,  in  a  smartly  cut,  brown, 
bobtailed  coat,  with  brass  buttons,  who, 
for  a  length  of  time  unknown,  had  kept 
his  desk  and  corner  in  the  bar-room, 
and  was  still  puffing  what  seemed  to  be 
the  same  cigar  that  he  had  lighted  twenty 
years  before.  He  had  great  fame  as  a 
dry  joker,  though,  perhaps,  less  on  ac- 
count of  any  intrinsic  humor  than  from 
a  certain  flavor  of  brandy-toddy  and 
tobacco-smoke,  which    impregnated    all 
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his  ideas  and  expressions,  as  well  as 
his  person.  Another  well-remembered, 
though  strangely  altered,  face  was  that 
of  Lawyer  Giles,  as  people  still  called 
him  in  courtesy ;  an  elderly  ragamuffin, 
in  his  soiled  shirt-sleeves  and  tow-cloth 
trousers.  This  poor  fellow  had  been  an 
attorney,  in  what  he  called  his  better 
days,  a  sharp  practitioner,  and  in  great 
\rogue  among  the  village  litigants ;  but 
flip,  and  sling,  and  toddy,  and  cocktails, 
imbibed  at  all  hours,  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  had  caused  him  to  slide  from 
intellectual  to  various  kinds  and  degrees 
of  bodily  labor,  till  at  last,  to  adopt  his 
own  phrase,  he  slid  into  a  soap-vat.  In 
other  words,  Giles  was  now  a  soap-boiler, 
in  a  small  way.  He  had  come  to  be  but 
the  fragment  of  a  human  being,  a  part 
of  one  foot  having  been  chopped  oft  by 
an  ax,  and  an  entire  hand  torn  away  by 
the  devilish  grip  of  a  steam-engine.  Yet, 
though  the  corporeal  hand  was  gone,  a 
spiritual  member  remained  ;  for,  stretch- 
ing forth  the  stump,  Giles  steadfastly 
averred  that  he  felt  an  invisible  thumb 
and  fingers  with  as  vivid  a  sensation  as 
before  the  real  ones  were  amputated.  A 
maimed  and  miserable  wretch  he  was ; 
but  one,  nevertheless,  whom  the  world 
could  not  trample  on,  and  had  no  right 
to  scorn,  either  in  this  or  any  previous 
stage  of  his  misfortunes,  since  he  had 
still  kept  up  the  courage  and  spirit  of  a 
man,  asked  nothing  in  charity,  and  with 
his  one  hand — and  that  the  left  one — 
fought 'a  stern  battle  against  want  and 
hostile  circumstances. 

Among  the  throng,  too,  came  another 
personage  who,  with  certain  points  of 
similarity  to  Lawyer  Giles,  had  many 
more  of  difference.  It  was  the  village 
doctor ;  a  man  of  some  fifty  years,  whom, 
at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  we  intro- 
duced as  paying  a  professional  visit  to 
Ethan  Brand  during  the  latter's  supposed 
insanity.  He  was  now  a  purple-visaged, 
rude,  and  brutal,  yet  half-gentlemanly, 
figure,  with  something  wild,  ruined,  and 
desperate  in  his  talk,  and  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  gesture  and  manners.  Brandy 
possessed  this  man  like  an  evil  spirit, 
and  made  him  as  surly  and  savage  as  a 
wild  beast,  and  as  miserable  as  a  lost 
soul ;  but  there  was  supposed  to  be  in 
him  such   wonderful  skill,  such  native 


gifts  of  healing,  beyond  any  which  medi- 
cal science  could  impart,  that  society 
caught  hold  of  him,  and  would  not  let 
him  sink  out  of  its  reach.  So,  swaying 
to  and  fro  upon  his  horse,  and  grumbling 
thick  accents  at  the  bedside,  he  visited 
all  the  sick  chambers  for  miles  about 
among  the  mountain  towns,  and  some- 
times raised  a  dying  man,  as  it  were,  by 
miracle,  or  quite  as  often,  no  doubt,  sent 
his  patient  to  a  grave  that  was  dug  many 
a  year  too  soon.  The  doctor  had  an 
everlasting  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and,  as 
somebody  said,  in  allusion  to  his  habit 
of  swearing,  it  was  always  alight  with 
hell-fire. 

These  three  worthies  pressed  forward, 
and  greeted  Ethan  Brand  each  after  his 
own  fashion,  earnestly  inviting  him  to 
partake  of  the  contents  of  a  certain 
black  bottle,  in  which,  as  they  averred, 
he  would  find  something  far  better  worth 
seeking  for  than  the  Unpardonable  Sin. 
No  mind  which  has  wrought  itself  by 
intense  and  solitary  meditation  into  a 
high  state  of  enthusiasm  can  endure  the 
kind  of  contact  with  low  and  vulgar 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  to  which 
Ethan  Brand  was  now  subjected.  It 
made  him  doubt — and,  strange  to  say, 
it  was  a  painful  doubt — whether  he  had 
indeed  found  the  Unpardonable  Sin, 
and  found  it  within  himself.  The  whole 
question  on  which  he  had  exhausted 
life,  and  more  than  life,  looked  like  a 
delusion. 

"Leave  me,"  he  said  bitterly,  "ye 
brute  beasts,  that  have  made  yourselves 
so,  shriveling  up  your  souls  with  fiery 
liquors  !  I  have  done  with  you.  Years 
and  years  ago  I  groped  into  your  hearts, 
and  found  nothing  there  for  my  purpose. 
Get  ye  gone !" 

"  Why,  you  uncivil  scoundrel,"  cried 
the  fierce  doctor,  "  is  that  the  way  you 
respond  to  the  kindness  of  your  best 
friends  ?  Then  let  me  tell  you  the  truth. 
You  have  no  more  found  the  Unpardon- 
able Sin  than  yonder  boy  Joe  has.  You 
are  but  a  crazy  fellow — I  told  you  so 
twenty  years  ago — neither  better  nor 
worse  than  a  crazy  fellow,  and  the  fit 
companion  of  old  Humphrey  here  !" 

He  pointed  to  an  old  man,  shabbily 
dressed,  with  long  white  hair,  thin  visage, 
and    unsteady    eyes.     For  some  years 
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past  this  aged  person  had  been  wander- 
ing about  among  the  hills,  inquiring  of 
all  travelers  whom  he  met  for  his  daugh- 
ter. The  girl,  it  seemed,  had  gone  off 
with  a  company  of  circus  performers, 
and  occasionally  tidings  of  her  came  to 
the  village,  and  fine  stories  were  told  of 
her  glittering  appearance  as  she  rode  on 
horseback  in  the  ring,  or  performed 
marvelous  feats  on  the  tight-rope. 

The  white-haired  father  now  ap- 
proached Ethan  Brand,  and  gazed 
unsteadily  into  his  face. 

"  They  tell  me  you  have  been  all  over 
the  earth,"  said  he,  wringing  his  hands 
with  earnestness.  "  You  must  have  seen 
my  daughter,  for  she  makes  a  grand 
figure  in  the  world,  and  everybody  goes 
to  see  her.  Did  she  send  any  word  to 
her  old  father,  or  say  when  she  was 
coming  back  ?" 

Ethan  Brand's  eye  quailed  beneath  the 
old  man's.  That  daughter,  from  whom 
he  so  earnestly  desired  a  word  of  greet- 
ing, was  the  Esther  of  our  tale,  the  very 
girl  whom,  with  such  cold  and  remorse- 
less purpose,  Ethan  Brand  had  made  the 
subject  of  a  psychological  experiment 
wasted,  absorbed,  and  perhaps  annihi- 
lated her  soul,  in  the  process. 

"  Yes,"  murmured  he,  turning  away 
from  the  hoary  wanderer,  "it  is  no 
delusion.  There  is  an  Unpardonable 
Sin  1" 

While  these  things  were  passing,  a 
merry  scene  was  going  forward  in  the 
area  of  cheerful  light,  beside  the  spring 
and  before  the  door  of  the  hut.  A  num- 
ber of  the  youth  of  the  village,  young 
men  and  girls,  had  hurried  up  the  hill- 
side, impelled  by  curiosity  to  see  Ethan 
Brand,  the  hero  of  so  many  a  legend 
familiar  to  their  childhood.  Finding 
nothing,  however,  very  remarkable  in 
his  aspect — nothing  but  a  sunburnt  way- 
farer, in  plain  garb  and  dusty  shoes,  who 
sat  looking  into  the  fire  as  if  he  fancied 
pictures  among  the  coals — these  young 
people  speedily  grew  tired  of  observing 
him.  As  it  happened,  there  was  other 
amusement  at  hand.  An  old  German 
Jew,  traveling  with  a  diorama  on  his 
back,*  was  passing  down  the  mountain 
road  towards  the  village  just  as  the  party 
turned  aside  from  it,  and,  in  hopes  of 
eking  out  the  profits  of  the  day,  the  show- 


man had  kept  them  company  to  the  lime- 
kiln. 

"  Come,  old  Dutchman,"  cried  one  of 
the  young  men,  *'  let  us  see  your  pictures, 
if  you  can  swear  they  are  worth  looking 
at  I" 

"  Oh  yes,  Captain,"  answered  the  Jew 
— ^whether  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  or 
craft,  he  styled  everybody  Captain — **  I 
shall  show  you,  indeed,  some  very 
superb  pictures  1"  So,  placing  his  box 
in  a  proper  position,  he  invited  the  young 
men  and  girls  to  look  through  the  glass 
orifices  of  the  machine,  and  proceeded  to 
exibit  a  series  of  the  most  outrageous 
scratchings  and  daubings,  as  specimens 
of  the  fine  arts,  that  ever  an  itinerant 
showman  had  the  face  to  impose  upon 
his  circle  of  spectators.  The  pictures 
were  worn  out,  moreover,  tattered,  full 
of  cracks  and  wrinkles,  dingy  with  to- 
bacco-smoke, and  otherwise  in  a  most 
pitiable  condition.  Some  purported  to 
be  cities,  public  edifices,  and  ruined 
casties  in  Europe ;  others  represented 
Napoleon's  battles  and  Nelson's  sea- 
fights  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  would 
be  seen  a  gigantic,  brown,  hairy  hand — 
which  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
Hand  of  Destiny,  though,  in  truth,  it  was 
only  the  showman's — pointing  its  fore- 
finger to  various  scenes  of  the  conflict, 
while  its  owner  g^ve  historical  illus- 
trations. When,  with  much  merriment 
at  its  abominable  deficiency  of  merit,  the 
exhibition  was  concluded,  the  German 
bade  little  Joe  put  his  head  into  tKe  box. 
Viewed  through  the  magnifying-glasses, 
the  boy's  round,  rosy  visage  assumed 
the  strangest  imaginable  aspect  of  an 
immense  Titanic  child,  the  mouth  grin- 
ning broadly,  and  the  eyes  and  every 
other  feature  overflowing  with  fun  at  the 
joke.  Suddenly,  however,  that  merry 
face  turned  pale,  and  its  expression 
changed  to  horror,  for  this  easily  im- 
pressed and  excitable  child  had  become 
sensible  that  the  eye  of  Ethan  Brand  was 
fixed  upon  him  through  the  glass. 

"  You  make  the  little  man  to  be  afraid. 
Captain,"  said  the  German  Jew,  turning 
.up  the  dark  and  strong  outline  of  his 
visage  from  his  stooping  posture.  "  But 
look  again,  and,  by  chance,  I  shall  cause 
you  to  see  somewhat  that  is  very  fine, 
upon  my  word  1" 
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Ethan  Brand  gazed  into  the  box  for  an 
instant,  and  then,  starting  back,  looked 
fixedly  at  the  German.  What  had  he 
seen  ?  Nothing,  apparently ;  for  a  curi- 
ous youth,  who  had  peeped  in  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  beheld  only  a  vacant 
space  of  canvas. 

**I  remember  you  now,"  muttered  Ethan 
Brand  to  the  showman. 

*'  Ah,  Captain,*'  whispered  the  Jew  of 
Nuremberg,  with  a  dark  smile,  '*  I  find 
it  to  be  a  heavy  matter  in  my  show-box — 
this  Unpardonable  Sin  1  By  my  faith, 
Captain,  it  has  wearied  my  shoulders,  this 
long  day,  to  carry  it  over  the  mountain." 

*'  Peace,"  answered  Ethan  Brand, 
sternly,  "or  get  thee  into  the  furnace 
yondei  I" 

The  Jew's  exhibition  had  scarcely 
concluded,  when  a  great  elderly  dog — 
who  seemed  to  be  his  own  master,  as  no 
person  in  the  company  laid  claim  to 
him — saw  fit  to  render  himself  the  object 
of  public  notice.  Hitherto  he  had  shown 
himself  a  very  quiet,  well-disposed  old 
dog,  going  round  from  one  to  another, 
and.  by  way  of  being  sociable,  offering 
his  rough  head  to  be  patted  by  any 
kindly  hand  that  would  take  so  much 
trouble.  But  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  this 
grave  and  venerable  quadruped,  of  his 
own  mere  motion,  and  without  the  slight- 
est suggestion  from  anybody  else,  began 
to  run  round  after  his  tail,  which,  to 
heighten  the  absurdity  of  the  proceeding, 
was  a  great  deal  shorter  than  it  should 
have  been.  Never  was  se^n  such  head- 
long eagerness  in  pursuit  of  an  object 
that  could  not  possibly  be  attained ; 
never  was  heard  such  a  tremendous  out- 
break of  growling,  snarling,  barking,  and 
snapping — as  if  one  end  of  the  ridiculous 
brute's  body  were  at  deadly  and  most 
unforgivable  enmity  with  the  other. 
Faster  and  faster,  round  about  went  the 
cur ;  and  faster  and  still  faster  fled  the 
unapproachable  brevity  of  his  tail ;  and 
k)uder  and  fiercer  grew  his  yells  of  rage 
and  animosity ;  until,  utterly  exhausted, 
and  as  far  from  the  goal  as  ever,  the 
foolish  old  dog  ceased  his  performance 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  begun  it.  Th^ 
next  moment  he  was  as  mild,  quiet,  sen- 
sible, and  respectable  in  his  deportment 
as  "When  he  first  scraped  acquaintance 
with  the  company. 


As  may  be  supposed,  the  exhibition 
was  greeted  with  universal  laughter,  clap- 
ping of  hands,  and  shouts  of  encore,  to 
which  the  canine  performer  responded 
by  wagging  all  that  there  was  to  wag  of 
his  tail,  but  appeared  totally  unable  to 
repeat  his  very  successful  effort  to  amuse 
the  spectators. 

Meanwhile,  Ethan  Brand  had  resumed 
his  seat  upon  the  log,  and  moved,  it 
might  be,  by  a  perception  of  some  remote 
analogy  between  his  own  case  and  that 
of  this  self-pursuing  cur,  he  broke  into 
the  awful  laugh,  which,  more  than  any 
other  token,  expressed  the  condition  of 
his  inward  being.  From  that  moment 
the  merriment  of  the  party  was  at  an 
end  ;  they  stood  aghast,  dreading  lest  the 
inauspicious  sound  should  be  rever- 
berated around  the  horizon,  and  that 
mountain  would  thunder  it  to  mountain, 
and  so  the  horror  be  prolonged  upon 
their  ears.  Then,  whispering  one  to 
another  that  it  was  late — that  the  moon 
was  almost  down — that  the  August  night 
was  growing  chill — they  hurried  home- 
wards, leaving  the  lime-burner  and  little 
Joe  to  deal  as  they  might  with  their 
unwelcome  guest.  Save  for  these  three 
human  beings,  the  open  space  on  the  hill- 
side was  a  solitude,  set  in  a  vast  gloom 
of  forest.  Beyond  that  darksome  verge 
the  firelight  glimmered  on  the  stately 
trunks  and  almost  black  foliage  of  pines, 
intermixed  with  the  lighter  verdure  of 
sapling  oaks,  maples,  and  poplars,  while 
here  and  there  lay  the  gigantic  corpses 
of  dead  trees,  decaying  on  the  leaf-strewn 
soil.  And  it  seemed  to  little  Joe — a 
timorous  and  imaginative  child — that  the 
silent  forest  was  holding  its  breath  until 
some  fearful  thing  should  happen. 

Ethan  Brand  thrust  more  wood  into 
the  fire,  and  closed  the  door  of  the  kiln  ; 
then,  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
lime-burner  and  his  son,  he  bade,  rather 
than  advised,  them  to  retire  to  rest. 

"  For  myself,  I  cannot  sleep,'  said  he. 
"  I  have  matters  that  it  concerns  me  to 
meditate  upon.  I  will  watch  the  fire,  as 
I  used  to  do  in  the  old  time.'" 

'*  And  call  the  Devil  out  of  the  furnace 
to  keep  you  company.  I  suppose,'  mut- 
tered Bartram,  who  had  been  making 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  black 
bottle  above  mentioned      *  But   watch, 
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if  you  like,  and  call  as  many  devils  as  you 
like  !  For  my  part,  1  shall  be  all  the 
better  foi  a  snooze.     Come,  Joe  !" 

As  the  boy  followed  his  father  into  the 
hut,  he  looked  back  at  the  wayfarer,  and 
the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  for  his 
tender  spirit  had  an  intuition  of  the 
bleak  and  terrible  loneliness  in  which 
this  man  had  enveloped  himself. 

When  they  had  gone,  Ethan  Brand 
sat  listening  to  the  crackling  of  the  kin- 
dled wood,  and  looking  at  the  litde 
spurts  of  fire  that  issued  through  the 
chinks  of  the  door.  These  trifles,  how- 
ever, once  so  familiar,  had  but  the 
slightest  hold  of  his  attention,  while  deep 
within  his  mind  he  was  reviewing  the 
gradual  but  marvelous  change  that  had 
been  wrought  upon  him  by  the  search  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself.  He 
remembered  how  the  night  dew  had 
fallen  upon  him — how  the  dark  forest 
had  whispered  to  him — how  the  stars 
had  gleamed  upon  him — a  simple  and 
loving  man,  watching  his  fire  in  the 
years  gone  by,  and  ever  musing  as  it 
burned.  He  remembered  with  what 
tenderness,  with  what  love  and  sympathy 
for  mankind,  and  what  pity  for  human 
guilt  and  woe,  he  had  first  begun  to  con- 
template those  ideas  which  afterwards 
became  the  inspiration  of  his  life ;  with 
what  reverence  he  had  then  looked  into 
the  heart  of  man,  viewing  it  as  a  temple 
originally  divine,  and,  however  dese- 
crated, still  to  be  held  sacred  by  a 
brother;  with  what  awful  fear  he  had 
deprecated  the  success  of  his  pursuit, 
and  prayed  that  the  Unpardonable  Sin 
might  never  be  revealed  to  him.  Then 
ensued  that  vast  intellectual  develop- 
ment* which,  in  its  progress,  disturbed 
the  counterpoise  between  his  mind  and 
heart.  The  Idea  that  possessed  his  life 
had  operated  as  a  means  of  education ; 
it  had  gone  on  cultivating  his  powers  to 
the  highest  point  of  which  they  were 
susceptible ;  it  had  raised  him  from  the 
level  of  an  unlettered  laborer  to  stand 
on  a  star-lit  eminence,  whither  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  earth,  laden  with  the  lore 
of  universities,  might  vainly  strive  to 
clamber  after  him.  So  much  for  the 
intellect  1  But  where  was  the  heart  ? 
That,  indeed,  had  withered — had  con- 
tracted— had  hardened — had  perished  1 


It  had  ceased  to  partake  of  the  universal 
throb.  He  had  lost  his  hold  of  the  mag- 
netic chain  of  humanity.  He  was  no 
longer  a  brother-man,  opening  the  cham- 
bers or  the  dungeons  of  our  common 
nature  by  the  key  of  holy  sympathy, 
which  gave  him  a  right  to  share  in  all 
its  secrets ;  he  was  now  a  cold  observer, 
looking  on  mankind  as  the  subject  of 
his  experiment,  and.  at  length,  converting 
man  and  woman  to  be  his  puppets,  and 
pulling  the  wires  that  moved  them  to 
such  degrees  of  crime  as  were  demanded 
for  his  study. 

Thus  Ethan  Brand  became  a  fiend. 
He  began  to  be  so  from  the  moment 
that  his  moral  nature  had  ceased  to  keep 
the  pace  of  improvement  with  his  intel- 
lect. And  now,  as  his  highest  effort  and 
inevitable  development — as  the  bright 
and  gorgeous  flower  and  rich,  delicious 
fruit  of  his  life's  labor — he  had  produced 
the  Unpardonable  Sin  I 

"What  more  have  I  to  seek?  what 
more  to  achieve  ?"  said  Ethan  Brand  to 
himself.  "My  task  is  done,  and  well 
done  1" 

Starting  from  the  log  with  a  certain 
alacrity  in  his  gait  and  ascending  the 
hillock  of  earth  that  was  raised  against 
the  stone  circumference  of  the  lime-kiln, 
he  thus  reached  the  top  of  the  structure. 
It  was  a  space  of  perhaps  ten  feet  across, 
from  edge  to  edge,  presenting  a  view  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  immense  inass 
of  broken  marble  with  which  the  kiln 
was  heaped.  All  these  innumerable 
blocks  and  fragments  of  marble  were 
red-hot  and  vividly  on  fire,  sending  up 
great  spouts  of  blue  flame,  which  quiv- 
ered aloft  and  danced  madly,  as  within 
a  magic  circle,  and  sank  and  rose  again, 
with  continual  and  multitudinous  activity. 
As  the  lonely  man  bent  forward  over 
this  terrible  body  of  fire,  the  blasting 
heat  smote  up  against  his  person  with  a 
breath  that,  it  might  be  supposed,  would 
have  scorched  and  shriveled  him  up  in 
a  moment. 

Ethan  Brand  stood  erect,  and  raised 
his  arms  on  high.  The  blue  flames 
played  upon  his  face,  and  imparted  the 
wild  and  ghastly  light  which  alone  could 
have  suited  its  expression ;  it  was  that 
of  a  fiend  on  the  verge  of  plunging  irtlo 
his  gulf  of  intensest  torment. 
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"O  Mother  Earth,"  cried  he,  "who 
art  no  more  my  Mother,  and  into  whose 
bosom  this  frame  shall  never  be  resolved ! 
O  mankind,  whose  brotherhood  I  have 
cast  off,  and  trampled  thy  great  heart 
beneath  my  feetl  O  stars  of  heaven, 
that  shone  on  me  of  old,  as  if  to  light  me 
onward  and  upward ! — farewell  all,  and 
forever.  Come,  deadly  element  of  Fire — 
henceforth  my  familiar  friend  I  Embrace 
me,  as  I  do  thee  !'^ 

That  night  the  sound  of  a  fearful  peal 
of  laughter  rolled  heavily  through  the 
sleep  of  the  lime-burner  and  his  little 
son ;  dim  shapes  of  horror  and  anguish 
haunted  their  dreams,  and  seemed  still 
present  in  the  rude  hovel,  when  they 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  daylight. 

"  Up,  boy,  up!"  cried  the  lime-burner, 
staring  about  him.  "Thank  Heaven, 
the  night  is  gone,  at  last;  and  rather 
than  pass  such  another,  I  would  watch 
my  lime-kiln,  wide  awake,  for  a  twelve- 
month. This  Ethan  Brand,  with  his 
humbug  of  an  Unpardonable  Sin,  has 
done  me  no  such  mighty  favor  in  taking 
my  place !" 

He  issued  from  the  hut,  followed  by 
little  Joe,  who  kept  fast  hold  of  his 
father's  hand.  The  early  sunshine  was 
already  pouring  its  gold  upon  the  moun- 
tain-tops, and  though  the  valleys  were 
still  in  shadow,  they  smiled  cheerfully  in 
the  promise  of  the  bright  day  that  was 
hastening  onward.  The  village,  com- 
pletely shut  in  by  hills,  which  swelled 
away  gently  about  it,  looked  as  if  it  had 
rested  peacefully  in  the  hollow  of  the 
great  hand  of  Providence.  Every  dwell- 
ing was  distinctly  visible;  the  little 
spires  of  the  two  churches  pointed  up- 
wards, and  caught  a  fore-glimmering  of 
brightness  from  the  sun  gilt  skies  upon 
their  gilded  weathercocks.  The  tavern 
was  astir,  and  the  figure  of  the  old, 
smoke-dried  stage  agent,  cigar  in  mouth, 
was  seen  beneath  the  stoop.  Old  Gray- 
lock  was  glorified  with  a  golden  cloud 
upon  his  head.  Scattered  likewise  over 
the  breasts  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains there  were  heaps  of  hoary  mist,  in 
fantastic  shapes,  some  of  them  far  down 
into  the  valley,  others  high  up  towards 
the  summits,  and  still  others,  of  the  same 
family  of  mist  or  cloud,  hovering  in  the 
gold  radiance  of  the  upper  atmosphere. 


Stepping  from  one  to  another  of  the 
clouds  that  rested  on  the  hills,  and  thence 
to  the  loftier  brotherhood  that  sailed  in 
air,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  a  mortal  man 
might  thus  ascend  into  the  heavenly 
regions.  Earth  was  so  mingled  with  sky 
that  it  was  a  day-dream  to  look  at  it. 

To  supply  that  charm  of  the  familiar 
and  homely,  which  Nature  so  readily 
adopts  into  a  scene  like  this,  the  stage- 
coach was  rattling  down  the  mountain 
road,  and  the  driver  sounded  his  horn, 
while  Echo  caught  up  the  notes,  and 
intertwined  them  into  a  rich  and  varied 
and  elaborate  harmony,  of  which  the 
original  performer  could  lay  claim  to 
little  share.  The  great  hills  played  a 
concert  among  themselves,  each  contrib- 
uting a  strain  of  airy  sweetness. 

Little  Joe's  face  brightened  at  once. 

"  Dear  father,"  cried  he,  skipping 
cheerily  to  and  fro,  "  that  strange  man 
is  gone,  and  the  sky  and  the  mountains 
all  seem  glad  of  it !" 

"  Yes,"  growled  the  lime-burner,  with 
an  oath,  "but  he  has  let  the  fire  go 
down,  and  no  thanks  to  him  if  fivt,  hun- 
dred bushels  of  lime  are  not  spoiled. 
If  I  catch  the  fellow  hereabouts  again,  I 
shall  feel  like  tossing  him  into  the  fur- 
nace !" 

With  his  long  pole  in  his  hand,  he 
ascended  to  the  top  of  the  kiln.  After 
a  moment's  pause,  he  called  to  his  son. 

"  Come  up  here,  Joe  I"  said  he. 

So  little  Joe  ran  up  the  hillock,  and 
stood  by  his  father's  side.  The  marble 
was  all  burnt  into  perfect  snow-white 
lime.  But  on  its  surface,  in  the  midst 
of  the  circle — snow-white,  too,  and 
thoroughly  converted  into  lime — lay  a 
human  skeleton,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
person  who,  after  long  toil,  lies  down  to 
long  repose.  Within  the  ribs — strange 
to  say — was  the  shape  of  a  human  heart. 

"  Was  the  fellow's  heart  made  of  mar- 
ble?" cried  Bartram,  in  some  perplex- 
ity at  this  phenomenon.  "  At  any  rate, 
it  is  burnt  into  what  looks  like  special 
good  lime;  and,  taking  all  the  bones 
together,  my  kiln  is  half  a  bushel  the 
richer  for  him." 

So  saying,  the  rude  lime-burner  lifted 
his  pole,  and,  letting  it  fall  upon  the 
skeleton,  the  relics  of  Ethan  Brand  were 
crumbled  into  fragments. 


SUMMER  VESPER  SERMONS 


Br  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

THE   ACCEPTED    TIME 


Beholdj  now  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold,  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation.— 2  Corinthians  vi.  2. 

THIS  verse  has  often  been  quoted 
as  a  Scriptural  aigument  against 
.  the  doctrine  of  salvation  in  a 
future  life.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
future  life.  The  Hebrew  prophets  fore- 
told a  coming  Kingdom  of  God  and  a 
coming  Messiah  who  would  usher  in 
that  Kingdom.  Paul  quotes  one  of  these 
prophecies  and  declares  that  it  is  ful- 
filled. The  prophet  had  spoken  of  an 
acceptable  time  and  a  day  of  salvation. 
Paul  says,  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  The 
promised  day  has  arrived ;  the  Coming 
One  has  come.  Thus  PauKs  sajing  is 
equivalent  to  Christ's  message,  "The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,"  and  to  the 
message  in  his  parable  of  the  Great 
Supper,  **  Come,  for  all  things  are  now 
ready." 

As  I  am  writing  these  lines,  in  early 
April,  there  is  still  a  feeling  of  distant 
snow  in  the  air,  and  in  unsunlit  corners 
some  remnants  of  last  winter*s  ice  and 
snow  still  linger.  But  the  grass  is 
springing  up,  and  the  uncovered  brooks 
are  beginning  their  song,  and  the  trail- 
ing arbutus  is  in  bloom,  and  the  bees  are 
awaking  from  their  winter*s  sleep,  and 
the  early  birds  are  hymning  their  morn- 
ing devotions  in  the  tree-tops.  It  is 
time  to  get  out  the  plow  and  break  up 
the  ground  and  get  ready  to  sow  the 
seed.  For  spring  is  at  hand,  and  we 
must  be  preparing  for  summer.  This 
was  the  message  of  Cl^rist ;  this  is  the 
message  of  Paul :  The  long-promised 
day  of  salvation  has  come.  *'  Behold,  the 
bridegroom  cometh ;  go  ye  out  to  meet 
him." 

What  is  the  promised  day  of  the  Lord  ? 
It  is  a  day  when  there  shall  be  *•  upon 
the  bells  of  the  horses  righteousness 
unto  the  Lord ;"  when  **all  thy  children 
shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord  ;"  when  **  out 


of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  .  .  . 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword   against 
nation  ;"  when  "  they  shall  sit  ever)-  man 
under  his  vine  and  his  fig-tree,  and  none 
shall  make   them  afraid."     The  public 
honesty  which  makes  business  on  a  credit 
basis  possible  is  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
The  public  school  is  the   Kingdom  of 
God.     International    law   and    interna- 
tional peace  based  on  international  law 
is  the  Kingdom  of  God.     The  dislribu 
tion  of  wealth  is  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  here.    The  day 
of  salvation  has  dawned.    Whatever  mer- 
chant is  promoting  the  spirit  of  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  in  business,  whatever 
teacher  is  promoting  a  universal  educa- 
tion and  quickening  the  conscience  and 
reverence  of  his  pupils,  whatever  states- 
man is  leading  his  nation  toward  higher 
ideals  of  justice  and  so  toward  the  con- 
summation of  peace,  whatever  reformer 
is  promoting  a  more  equable  distribution 
of    wealth,  whatever   father    or  mother 
is  sowing  fn  the  child's  heart  the  seeds 
of  goodness,  truth,  and  purity,  whatever 
priest  or  preacher  is  leading  men  toward 
the  practice  of  justice,  mercy,  humility, 
and  reverence,  is  working  in  the  King- 
dom of  God.     We  are  already  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.     We  need  not  wait 
for  any  more  splendid  unveiling  of  God, 
any  more  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,   any  more  direct  call  to  duteous 
service.    The  Master  is  come,  and  calleth 
for  thee. 

**  Wherever  the  gentle  heart 
Finds  courage  from  above, 

Where'er  the  heart  forsook 
Warms  with  the  breath  of  love, 

Where  faith  bids  fear  depart, 
City  of  God,  thou  art. 

Where  in  life's  common  ways 
With  cheerful  feet  we  go. 

When  in  his  steps  we  tread 
Who  trod  the  way  of  woe, 

Where  he  is  in  the  heart. 
City  of  God,  thou  art." 
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Since  1905  there  has  been 
no  radical  change  in  the  con= 
struction  of  the  **MaxweIL" 

Such  a  standard  of  perfection  has  been 
reached  in  the  designing  of  really  good 
cars  that  I  considL^r  tt  a  confession  of 
weakness  upon  the  part  of  a  manufacturer 
— a  sign  that  his  product  was  not  right Iv 
planned  in  the  hrst  place — -if  he  makes  a 
sweeping  change  in  his  models  from  year 
to  year. 

was  de^i<;ned  right  to  start  with— by  Mr. 
J.  I).  Maxwell,  without  doubt  the  best 
automobile  designer  in  America, 

Incidental  refinements  of  detatl  have,  of 
course,  been  made,  iiui  the  entire  energy  ol 
our  enormous  manufacturing  facilities  has  bet- 1> 
devoted  lo  the  conscit;ntious  turning  out  ol 
sound,  trouble-proof  cars. 

There  are  over  7,O0U  satisfied  "  Maxwell*' 
owners  throvighoui  America  lo-day.  T/iat^ 
luhiU  hih-  / 

Address  Department  2^  for  complete  "  Mav 
well ''  UteratureT  and  prospectus  of  a  practio] 
course  in  automobile  instruction  for  busy  pto- 
ple.  A  letter  addressed  to  me  personally  will 
insure  a  demonstration  by  the  "  Maxwell " 
dealer  nearest  you. 


C'rt-^ 


Frctid«nt.  MftitwelL-Briicoc   Motor  Co. 
yUmi'^wi  A.J/.  C,  Af.  A  . 
7^  5pnir«  5ir«Ft,   larrrtnwn*   N.  T. 

Jll«|i  Pitnr;  Tiiryiowii,  N.  ¥♦ 

I'^ctorie^  ■  ChictiKU,  11 L,  i^awtucket,  R.  L 

DEALERS    IN    Ail    LARGE    CITIES 


/&-jy  //.  P.  fi»triug  Ctr,  $i,43& 
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Montreah  Quebec  and 
Canadian  Resorts 

(Including  Abenakis  Springs) 

reached  by  rail  and  boat  lines  of  the 

DELAWARE   &   HUDSON 

'*The  Shortest*  Quickest  and  Best  Line  **  bctiveen 

New  Yorlc  and  Montreal 
Perfect  train-service — ^Through  Pullmans  ai>d  caf^ 
cars — Magnificent  scenery — Handsome  new  steamcn 
on  lakes. 

••  A  Sumnner  Paradise  *• 

Illustrated  guide  to  the  Adirondacks,  Lake  Geoige. 
Lake  Champlain,  Saratoga  Springs,  Au  Sable 
Chasm,  Sharon  Springs,  Cooperstown,  etc 
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North  Carolina  and 
State  Rights 


The  controversy 
about  the  railway 
rate  law  that  has 
been  agitating  North  Carolina  is  one 
that  involves  a  question  of  jurisdiction 
between  inferior  Federal  and  inferior 
State  courts.  The  last  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  passed  a  law  provid- 
ing for  a  maximum  passenger  fare  of 
2^  cents  per  mile  upon  all  railways 
within  the  State  having  a  mileage  of  sixty 
miles  or  more,  and  conferring  upon  the 
Railway  Commission  power  to  apply  the 
maximum  rate  to  all  railways  doing 
business  in  the  State,  The  act  imposes 
enormous  fines  against  the  railways  for 
violation  of  its  provisions.  Counsel 
for  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  stated  that 
the  penalties  to  which  this  railway  would 
be  subject  would  exceed  $1,600,000  per 
day;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Southern 
Railway  it  is  estimated  that  fines  amount- 
ing to  $2,500,000  per  day  might  be  im- 
posed upon  it  for  failing  to  sell  tickets 
at  the  prescribed  maximum  rate.  The 
eighth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  "  exces- 
sive fines  shall  not  be  imposed,  nor 
cruel  nor  unusual  punishments  infiicted." 
As  the  net  earnings  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  for  an  entire  year  are  less  than 
$5,000,000,  it  would  appear  that  a  fine 
of  $1,600,000  per  day  would  be  some- 
what excessive.  The  total  net  income 
of  the  Southern  Railway  for  a  year  is 
$15,000,000,  but  an  accumulation  of  six 
days'  fines  would  entirely  exhaust  this 
snug  sum  and  bankrupt  the  corporation. 
It  is  maintained  by  the  attorneys  for  the 
railways  that  the  North  Carolina  rate 
law  is  invalid,  as  it  is  in  conflict  with  the 
section  of  the  Federal  Constitution  quoted 
above  which  guarantees  protection  to  all 
citizens  from  the  imposition  of  exces- 
sive fines.  Stockholders  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  were  the  first  to  take  im- 
portant action.     They  applied  to  a  Fed- 


eral court  for  an  order  to  restrain  the 
State  authorities  from  enforcmg  the  new 
law  and  a  restraining  order  was  Issued  to 
prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  act  4intil 
its  validity  could  be  passed  upon  by  a 
court.  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the 
Southern  Railway  as  well  decided  to 
give  to  every  purchaser  of  a  ticket  a 
rebate  check,  calling  for  the  repayment 
to  the  passenger  of  the  amount  of  the 
excess  fare  in  case  the  rate  law  is  ulti- 
mately sustained.  In  this  way  the 
rights  of  the  passengers  are  fully  pro- 
tected. It  has  been  said  that  the  rail- 
ways might  better  have  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  comply  with  the  new  law  by 
selling  tickets  at  the  reduced  rate.  But 
had  they  done  so,  and  had  the  law  later 
been  declared  unconstitutional,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  railways  to 
recover  their  losses  from  their  patrons. 


^  .  .  ,  r^  ^.  Exasperated  be- 
Cnminal  Proceedings  causethe  Seaboard 
Against  Ticket  Agents  cause  tnejaeaooara 
Air  Lme  had  stolen 
a  march  upon  them,  the  State  authorities 
evidently  determined  to  head  off  a  sim- 
ilar proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  and  hence  they  arrested 
the  agents  of  that  corporation  on  the 
charge  of  violating  the  rate  act.  Action 
was  also  brought  in  the  State  courts 
against  the  Southern  Railway  Company, 
and  a  fine  of  $30,000  was  imposed. 
Thereupon  the  Southern  Railway  applied 
to  Judge  Jeter  C.  Pritchard,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  writ  was  granted,  and 
some  of  the  ticket  agents  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  psiy  a  fine  and  to  work 
with  the  chain  gang  for  thirty  days,  by 
the  State  criminal  court,  were  taken 
before  the  Federal  judge,  who  released 
them  under  bail,  pending  a  final  decision 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  rate  law.  The 
State  authorities  have  taken  an  appeal, 
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claiming  that  the  Federal  Court  has  no 
right  to  interfere  with  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding before  a  minor  State  Court. 
Upon  releasing  the  accused  ticket  agents 
Judge  Pritchard  said  :  **  It  will  be  a  sad 
day  for  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
when  its  citizens  are  prohibited  hy  acts 
of  the  Legislature  from  asserting  any 
right  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Suits  of 
this  character  have  been  brought  in 
different  States  of  the  Union,  and  in 
every  instance  Federal  Courts  have  pro- 
ceeded to  determine  questions  involved 
without  interference,  hindrance,  or 
delay  by  legislative  or  judicial  author- 
ities of  such  States.  .  .  .  The  State 
Constitution,  as  well  as  the  statutory 
law,  affords  ample  protection  to  every 
person  deprived  of  his  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law.  It  is  remarkable 
that  any  one  representing  the  State 
should  oppose  the  granting  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus."  As  to  the  power 
of  a  court  in  equity  to  enjoin  the  prose- 
cution of  a  criminal  case,  Judge  Pritchard 
cited  the  opinion  of  Justice  Day  in  the 
case  of  Dobbins  vs.  Los  Angeles  in  which 
the  court  said  :  *  It  is  well  settled  that 
where  property  rights  will  be  destroyed, 
unlawful  interference  by  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, under  a  void  law  or  ordinance, 
may  be  reached  and  controlled  by  decree 
of  a  court  of  equity."  In  regard  to  the 
imposition  of  unusual  penalties  Justice 
Brewer  said,  in  the  Kansas  City  stock- 
yards case :  "  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  State  may  impose  penalties  such  as 
will  tend  to  compel  obedience  to  its 
mandates,  .  .  .  but  when  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  an  effort  to  prevent  any  inquiry 
of  the  validity  of  a  particular  statute,  so 
burdens  any  challenge  thereof  in  the 
courts  that  the  party  affected  is  unneces- 
sarily constrained  to  submit  rather  than 
take  the  chances  of  the  penalties  im- 
posed, then  it  becomes  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  the  party  is  not  deprived 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
The  cases  have  attracted  unusual  atten- 
tion because  Governor  Glenn  of  North 
Carolina  has  had  so  much  to  say  about 
State  rights,  and  about  the  interference  by 
a  Federal  court  with  proceedings  in  a 
State  court  In  spite  of  efforts  to  reach  an 
amicable  agreement  further  indictments 


against  railway  ticket  agents  were 
brought  at  the  end  of  last  week  and  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Pres- 
ident Finley,  of  the  Southerr  Railway 
Governor  Glenn  fs  in  a  difficult  position 
It  is  hard  for  him  to  arrange  any  com 
promise  that  will  not  seem  like  an  annul 
ment  of  the  State  criminal  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  theYe  should  be  an  oppor 
tunity  for  testing  the  constitutionality  ot 
the  law  without  involving  the  railways  in 
undue  financial  loss.  In  the  meantime 
the  law  is  the  law  until  it  is  declared 
unconstitutional. 


Three  Points 
of  Importance 


In  this  confused  situation, 
in  which  are  involved  mat 
ters  of  technical  legal  pro 
cedure,  there  are  three  points  which  stand 
out  clearly:  In  the  first  place  it  is  evi 
dent  that  the  South,  which  during  the 
era  following  the  Civil  War  has  devoted 
itself  with  an  almost  unprecedented  sue 
cess  to  the  development  of  industry,  is 
now  feeling  the  evils  incidental  to  rapid 
industrial  progress,  and  like  the  rest  of 
the  country  is  anxiously  searching  for  a 
way  by  which  the  growing  giant  of  in- 
dustrialism may  be  controlled  by  democ 
racy.  The  state  of  Alabama,  for  in- 
stance, has  attempted  to  put  a  curb  upon 
the  railways  by  decreeing  that  any  rail- 
way appealing  to  the  Federal  Courts 
from  the  State  rate  law  should  sacrifice 
its  charter.  It  has  been  decided  by  a 
Federal  Court,  however,  that  no  provis- 
ion to  this  effect  is  constitutional.  This 
attempt  of  Alabama,  like  the  conflict  in 
North  Carolina,  indicates  how  thor- 
oughly in  earnest  the  South  has  become 
in  its  determination  to  control  the  instru- 
ments of  industry.  In  the  second  place 
it  is  evident  that  the  railways  which  do 
not  want  Federal  control  are  eager  to 
seek  Federal  protection.  They  like  to 
have  all  the  comforts  that  would  come 
to  them  from  Federal  regulation  of  inter- 
State  commerce  without  assuming  any 
of  the  responsibilities.  This  controversy 
will  help  to  make  clear,  we  hope,  why  it 
is  that  the  most  far  sighted  railway  man- 
agers, as  well  as  the  real  leaders  among 
the  public  men  of  this  country,  have  been 
urgent  in  advocating  the  policy  of  hold- 
ing all  those  engaged  in  inter-State  Com- 
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merce  responsible  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. In  the  third  place  it  is  evident 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
will  ultimately  have  to  pass  upon  the 
issues  between  the  parties  concerned  in 
this  controversy.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reasonable  ground  for  great  public  ex- 
citement. Whether  the  issues  reach  the 
Supreme  Court  through  inferior  Federal 
courts  or  through  the  State  courts  of 
North  Carolina  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
question  of  the  gravest  public  concern. 
It  should  be  the  business  of  the  State 
officials  and  of  all  the  judges  so  to  con- 
duct this  controversy  as  to  allay  popular 
excitement  and  maintain  public  order. 


_.  .  ,.  .  The  method  which  Gov- 
Sla'^^e  emor  Hughes  has  adopted 
in  dealing  with  the  legis- 
lative problem  of  reapportioning  New 
York  State  has  been  exactly  that  of  a 
wise  father  with  .a  number  of  willful, 
foolish  children.  A  mother,  let  us  say, 
has  told  the  children  that  she  holds 
them  responsible  for  the  order  of  the 
play-room,  and  she  finds  it  in  great  dis- 
order. She  tells  her  husband  so,  and 
he  sends  word  to  the  children  that  they 
are  to  rearrange  the  room.  Then  the 
children  begin  to  quarrel.  One  boy  de- 
cides he  wants  a  specially  roomy  corner 
for  his  possessions,  and  he  persuades  a 
faction  of  the  family  to  side  with  him. 
The  rest  withstand  him.  Evening  comes 
and  nothing  is  accomplished.  The  father 
might  now  go  to  the  play-room,  decide 
how  it  shall  be  arranged,  and  set  the 
children  to  work  on  his  plan ;  but  he 
does  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  simply 
calls  them  to  the  play-room  the  next  day 
and  shows  them  their  task.  After  a 
time  they  tire  of  their  wrangling,  patch 
up  their  differences,  and  go  out  to  play. 
Last  spring  the  highest  court  of  the 
State  of  New  York  decided  that  several 
of  the  political  divisions  of  the  State  were 
unconstitutional,  and  must  be  changed. 
The  Governor  showed  the  Legislature 
their  duty.  Then  the  Legislature  began 
quarreling.  The  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly chose  a  pleasant  territory  for  him- 
self and  for  his  father,  formerly  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress;  and  he  induced  the 
Assembly  to  stand  by  him.    The  Senate 


disagreed.  The  Governor  did  nothing. 
The  regular  session  came  to  an  end 
Then  the  Governor  called  the  Legisla- 
ture together  in  special  session,  showed 
them  their  unfinished  task,  and  left  them. 
Now  at  last,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly having  abandoned  his  demands,  the 
Legislature  has  put  the  State  in  order 
and  has  adjourned.  There  still  remains 
the  question  whether  the  completed  task 
will  wholly  satisfy  the  courts ;  but  the 
Legislature  has,  we  hope,  learned  a  les- 
son. At  least,  ordinary  sensible  children 
would  have  learned  a  lesson  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  It  is  a  lesson  con- 
cerning the  insignificance  of  selfish  per- 
sonal interests  as  compared  with  the 
general  good.  Next  time — perhaps — 
the  Legislature  will  give  less  considera- 
tion to  the  political  fortunes  of  individ- 
uals and  more  to  justice  to  the  State. 


n^  c  J  X  A  significant  instance 
?r^r«l  fthe  spread  of  the 
"  Texas  Idea  *  m  city 
government  is  to  be  found  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  which  voted  in  June  to  adopt  a 
charter  modeled  after  the  Galveston 
plan.  From  a  government  by  a  mayor 
and  ward  aldermen  the  municipality  will 
.  pass  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  ^vt, 
commissioners  elected  at  large,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  mayor.  The  change  will 
become  effective  next  March.  This 
political  upheaval  is  the  result  ot  a  long, 
hard  fight  against  inefficient  management 
of  city  affairs.  Des  Moines,  a  town  of 
perhaps  85.000  population,  is  the  capital 
of  the  State,  and  the  statehouse  crowd  and 
the  politicians  of  the  Polk  County  court- 
house combined  with  the  city  office  hold- 
ers for  their  own  common  interest.  The 
consequence  was  a  system  that  made  for 
the  interests  of  the  politicians  but  neg- 
lected those  of  the  municipality.  If  there 
was  graft  it  was  probably  insignificant. 
But  the  city  was  given  a  slipshod  admin- 
istration and  mediocrity  was  at  a  pre- 
mium. Efforts  to  better  affairs  by  elect- 
ing a  Citizens'  ticket  had  proved  futile. 
So  it  fell  out  that  the  people  turned  for 
relief  to  a  scheme  of  government  that 
offered  centralization  of  authority  and 
responsibility.  James  G.  Berryhill,  a 
public-spirited  citizen  with  business  in- 
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terests  in  Galveston,  had  become  familiar 
with  the  commission  plan  of  government 
there.  Two  years  ago  he  was  called  on 
to  explain  the  system  to  the  Des  Moines 
Commercial  club.  As  a  result  of  that 
speech  the  club  took  up  the  matter  and 
began  a  vigorous  campaign  under  Mr. 
Berryhill's  leadership  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary legislation  fiom  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. It  was  only  after  two  years  of 
constant  effort  in  the  face  of  repeated 
failures  that  success  came.  The  char- 
ter, which  will  be  operative  next  year, 
embodies  the  essential  features  of  the 
plan  now  in  operation  in  Galveston  and 
Houston.  All  of  the  business  of  the 
city  is  to  be  distributed  between  the  ^\^ 
departments  of  public  affairs,  accounts 
and  finances,  public  safety,  streets  and 
public  improvements,  and  parks  and 
public  property.  The  mayor  is  consti- 
tuted superintendent  of  the  department 
of  public  affairs. 

„  ,  ,.  ,  In  several  import- 
.J^'rZit.n  ant  respects,  how- 
ever,  the  Des 
Moines  plan  (which  has  already  been 
partly  outlined  in  The  Outlook)  differs 
from  that  in  use  in  Texas.  As  finally 
adopted  in  June,  its  main  provisions 
are  these  :  In  the  first  place,  the  officials 
are  to  be  selected  at  a  non-partisan 
primary.  Any  person  may  become  a 
candidate  by  tiling  a  petition  signed  by 
twenty-five  voters  ten  days  before  the 
primary.  On  the  primary  ballot  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  Mayor  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  without  party 
emblem,  and  the  voters  are  instructed 
to  vote  for  one.  The  names  of  the  can- 
didates for  Councilmen  are  arranged 
alphabetically  also,  with  instructions  to 
vote  for  four.  At  the  regular  election 
the  two  candidates  for  Mayor  who  re- 
ceived the  highest  number  of  votes  go 
on  the  ballot.  The  eight  aldermanic 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  are  submitted  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  **  recall  "  is  another  political 
experiment,  first  tried,  it  is  believed,  in 
Los  Angeles,  that  is  incorporated  in  the 
Des  Moines  charter.  If  the  conduct  of 
a  membet  of  the  Council  is  distasteful 
to  his  constituents,  a  petition  of  twenty 
fivt  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast  in  the 


next  preceding  election  will  compel  him 
to  become  a  candidate  at  a  special  elec- 
tion. If  the  incuml>ent  is  to  retain  office 
he  must  receive  a  plurality  over  any  other 
candidate  nominated  by  petition.  The 
initiative  and  referendum  are  features  of 
the  Des  Moines  plan.  Any  proposed 
ordinance  may  l>e  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  a  petition  signed  by  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  electors.  The 
Council  may  pass  the  ordinance  without 
alteration  within  twenty  days,  or  submit 
it  to  the  people  at  a  special  election. 
The  referendum  works  in  much  the 
same  way.  The  people,  by  vote,  may 
reject  any  ordinance  passed  by  the 
Council.  All  franchise  ordinances  must 
be  submitted  to  the  people  l>efore  they 
become  effective.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Des  Moines  plan  has  been  adopted 
in  order  to  obtain  efficiency.  It  has 
been  adopted  also  to  secure  democracy. 
Its  provisions,  the  people  think,  will 
take  away  control  from  a  small  faction 
of  the  dominant  party,  and  will  put  the 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  voters 
themselves. 

^  ^    ^  „  Having  settled 

the  gas  lease 
for  twenty  years,  as  The  Outlook  has 
already  reported.  Mayor  Reybum's  ad- 
ministration has  settled  another  import- 
ant question  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
that  of  the  street  railways.  And  it  has 
settled  it,  apparently;  for  fifty  years. 
The  city  government  has  passed  a  new 
ordinance  and  has  made  a  new  contract 
with  the  Rapid  Transit  Company.  In 
return  for  the  new  terms  which  it  has 
secured  from  the  company,  the  city  has 
repealed  all  previous  agreements  with 
the  company,  and  with  all  its  subsidiary 
companies.  By  this  new  arrangement 
the  company  is  to  pay  the  city  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  first 
ten  years,  increasing  the  payments  there- 
after by  fifty  thousand  dollars  every  ten 
years  until  during  the  fifth  decade  it  is 
to  pay  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  The  city  is  allowed  the  right  to 
choose  two  directors  of  the  company. 
Some  franchises,  which  the  company 
does  not  want,  are  cancelled.  The  com- 
pany is  required  to  establish  a  sinking 
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fund  to  extinguish  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years  its  present  capital  stock  of  thirty 
million  dollars  and  to  call  in  all  unpaid 
installments  on  the  stock.  In  return  for 
these  requirements  the  city  abandons  for 
fifty  years  its  present  right,  established 
by  ordinance  fifty  years  ago.  to  purchase 
the  railways  at  the  onginal  cost ;  it  does 
away  with  the  car  licenses,  releases  the 
company  from  the  obligation  to  share  In 
the  paving  of  streets,  and  extends  to  the 
company  certain  valuable  franchises.  If 
at  the  end  of  fifty  years  the  city  wishes 
to  purchase  the  property  rights  of  the 
company,  it  must  pay  an  amount  equal 
to  its  capital  stock  of  thirty  million  dol- 
lars, plus  any  additional  capital  stock 
issued  with  the  consent  of  the  city,  and 
must  take  the  property  and  rights  sub- 
ject to  all  indebtedness.  For  the  two 
directors,  to  whom  the  city  is  entitled, 
the  Councils  of  Philadelphia  have  chosen, 
for  one  place,  the  president  of  the  bank 
in  which  the  Mayor  is  interested,  and  for 
the  other  place,  one  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  notorious  "  midnight  franchise  '* 
of  1901.  There  is  naturally  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  this 
bargain.  The  company,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  is  delighted  with  it. 
One  of  the  directors  speaks  of  it  as  a 
'*  Christian  adjustment "  as  opposed  to 
"  suicidal  controversy.'*  On  the  other 
hand,  a  city  party  member  of  the  coun- 
cil says  of  it : 

The  street  car  rider  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute forty-one  per  cent  of  each  fare  paid 
to  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  inordinate  divi- 
dends on  the  stock  of  corporations  whose 
tangible  property  long  ago  went  to  the  junk 
pile,  whose  only  asset  is  the  right  given  to  it 
by  the  people  to  use  certain  streets,  and  which 
long  ago  ceased  to  have  any  part  in  the 
actual  transportation  of  passengers  for  hire 
alpng  the  street  railway  lines  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  those  citizens 
most  interested  in  establishing  efficient 
municipal  government  believe  that  in 
this  arrangement  the  officials  of  Phila-. 
delphia  have  failed  to  conserve  properly 
the  interests  of  the  public. 


^  ^    ,     '  The    new   conven- 

''Tro.i.^ir''     lionsignedatSeoul. 
the  capital  of  Ko- 
rea, last  week  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
nevy   Emperor,   whose  imperial  seal    is 


also  attached  to  the  agreement,  practi- 
cally establishes  a  Japanese  administra- 
tion through  Japan's  Resident-General. 
The  form  of  a  government  under  the 
Korean  dynasty  is  maintained,  but  the 
consent  or  direction  of  the  Japanese 
Resident-General  must  be  had  (as  agreed 
in  the  articles  of  the  new  convention)  • 
first,  to  all  reform  measures ;  second,  to 
the  enactment  of  laws  and  the  carrymg 
out  of  administrative  measures;  third, 
in  keeping  separate  the  judicial  admin- 
istration from  other  affairs;  fourth,  for 
the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  Korean 
officials  of  high  grade  ;  fifth,  for  all  ap> 
pointments  to  official  positions ;  sixth, 
to  the  engagement  (apparently  m  any 
capacity)  of  any  foreigner.  It  Is  an- 
nounced that  the  application  of  this 
very  sweeping  plan,  under  which  the 
Resident-General  must  be  consulted  on 
practically  every  point  of  administra- 
tion, will  go  into  effect  slowly;  and  from 
Japanese  sources  the  admission  is  made 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  competent 
Japanese  officials  available.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  new  administration  will 
lay  greater  stress  than  has  been  laid 
heretofore  on  the  personal  and  property 
rights  of  individual  Korean  citizens. 
Nothing  is  more  urgent  than  a  proper 
and  adequate  organization  of  courts  of 
justice.  Such  a  system  does  not  now 
exist,  and,  as  we  understand  it,  never 
has  existed  in  Korea.  The  position  of 
Japan  in  Korea  is  naturally  a  difficult 
one.  If  Korea  had  shown  strength  and 
courage  as  a  nation,  she  might  still  have 
suffered  because  of  Russian  and  Japa- 
nese jealousy  over  the  encroachments  of 
both  and  the  desire  of  each  to  control 
Korea  ;  but  in  that  case,  Japan  might 
have  been  contented  with  a  broad  super- 
vision of  Korean  international  affairs 
and  with  whatever  steps  were  necessary 
to  prevent  Russian  aggression.  As  it 
is,  Korea  can  have  no  hope  of  persuad- 
ing or  frightening  Japan  into  abandon- 
ing the  predominance  granted  to  it  by 
the  Portsmouth  treaty,  and  must  face 
the  problem  of  so  acting  as  to  obtain, 
perhaps  with  the  assistance  of  friendly 
remonstrance  by  other  nations  if  neces- 
sary, a  good  and  just  administration 
from  the  Japanese  officials.  At  present 
it  is  probably  true  that  the  enormous 
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immigration  of  Japanese  into  Korean 
territory-  has  worked  to  the  injur>*  of 
Korean  property  holders,  and  that  per- 
sonal rights  of  Koreans  have  been  dis- 
regarded. It  is  imperative  for  Japan  to. 
establish  promptly  a  strong  administra- 
tion which  should  have  as  one  of  its 
prime  objects  the  protection  of  Korean 
rights. 

There  have  not  been 
Enghsh   Umversiiy     wanting, of  late, signs 
^^•^°""  that  the  English  uni- 

versities were  willing  to  turn  from  purely 
academical  and  classical  traditions,  to 
recognize  modern  educational  currents 
of  thought,  and  even  to  show  an  interest 
in  those  things  which  concern  the  heart 
of  England's  populace.  Thus,  the  other 
day,  at  the  same  Commemoration  at 
which  out  Mark  Twain  was  so  notably 
honored,  among  the  recipients  for  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.,  side  by  side  with 
Prince  Arthur  of  Con  naught,  with  Pro- 
fessot  Herkomer,  with  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  with  other  titled  and  dis- 
tinguished men,  stood  General  Booth, 
the  head  of  the  Salvation  Army.  In 
presenting  him  with  the  degree  the 
Chancellor  neatly,  but  somewhat  elab- 
orately, managed  to  translate  *' Gen- 
eral of  the  Salvation  Army,''  as  "  animis 
repetundls  exercitus  imperator  ac  iiux,*^ 
and  in  a  far  happier  phrase  described 
General  Booth  as  ''the  tender-hearted  pro- 
tector of  the  lowest  classesof  the  people." 
This  recognition  of  work  for  the  poor, 
and  in  the  name  of  religion,  by  a  fighter 
rather  than  a  scholar,  certainly  goes  to 
show  that  Oxford  is  alive  to  what  is 
going  on  outside  its  own  beautiful  aca- 
demic groves.  So  when,  some  time  ago, 
The  Outlook  noted  an  appeal  for  a  large 
fund  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  Ox- 
ford, it  will  be  remembered  that  Lord 
Curzon.  the  new  Chancellor,  especially 
named  first  of  all  among  those  needs  the 
promotion  of  modern  and  scientific 
studies,  and  pointed  out  that  until  a 
large  fund  was  raised  the  great  gift  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  was.  in  a  way,  a  burden, 
because  while  the  older  scheme  of 
studies  must  be  kept  up,  this  gift  em- 
phasizes the  instant  necessity  of  giving 
the   new-comers  from  all   parts   of  the 


world  the  best  modem  equipment  and 
scientific  training.  One  more  interest- 
ing advance  movement  among  the  uni 
versities  is  seen  in  the  appearance  last 
week  of  the  first  number  of  The  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Review,  which  aims  to 
secure  a  common  meeting-ground  for 
discussion  bet^'een  the  t^^•o  great  uni 
versities,  and  to  voice  Oxford  and  Cam 
bridge  opinion  on  other  than  purely 
academic  functions.  The  new  Review 
is  notable  for  a  charming  paper  on  '*  In 
trospective  Literature,'*  by  A.  C.  Benson, 
by  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
**The  Religion  of  the  Undergraduate," 
from  Mr.  William  Temple,  and  by  the 
appearance  of  what  is  believed  to  be  an 
heretofore  unpublished  essay,  by  John 
Stuart  Mill,  entitled  *»  On  Social  Free 
dom.'*  An  attempt  to  accelerate  the 
movement  of  the  universities  to  adapt 
themselves  to  modem  conditions  came 
to  the  front  during  the  week  when  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  appealed  to  the  Govemroent  to 
appoint  a  commission  on  this  subject. 
He  contended  that  the  universities  were 
now  play-grounds  for  the  sons  of  wealthy 
men  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  ought  to 
be  tolerated.  This  brought  out  quick  and 
sharp  retorts  from  two  brother  bishops, 
one  of  whom  asserted  that  as  far  as  Cam 
bridge  was  concerned  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham  *'  had  been  asleep  for  dx^ 
years,  and  was  still  sleeping,''  because 
Cambridge  had  already  adapted  itself  to 
conditions  of  modem  life.  The  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  while  less  assertive,  also 
claimed  that  great  reforms  had  been 
made,  and  that  his  university  was  not  at 
all  unwilling  to  move  forward  and  to  meet 
new  requirements.  In  other  directions 
it  has  been  urged  that  the  universities 
ought  to  be  richer  and  the  colleges 
poorer;  that  the  undergraduates*  purses 
ought  to  be  considered ;  and  that,  by  a 
better  system  of  finance,  life  at  the  uni 
versities  ought  to  be  made  simpler  and 
cheaper  for  all.  A  significant  fact  is 
seen  in  letters  from  Oxford  professors 
to  the  London  Times  upholding  the  pro 
posal  for  a  commission,  and  asserting 
that  attempts  to  reform  from  within  have 
again  and  again  proved  abortive,  owing  to 
the  present  university  constitution,  which 
can  be  changed  only  by  Parliament. 
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.  r  ...  ,.    o    .  ,     The  New  York  Sun 
A  Catholic  Social      ^   .     ,   ^^     ^^^     ,^ 

ilfovem^n/  m  Spam  '^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^t 
ported  an  interest- 
ing social  movement  among  the  Catholics 
in  Spain,  and  interpreted  this  movement 
as  the  result  of  the  democratic  and  social 
ideas  sown  by  Leo  XIII.,  whose  under- 
standing of  modem  conditions  and  sym- 
pathy with  modern  movements  would 
probably  have  given  affairs  in  France  a 
very  different  direction  from  that  which 
they  have  received  during  the  last  few 
months.  Much  is  expected  in  Spain  from 
the  young  King,  who  has  shown  ability, 
tact,  and  force  in  dealing  with  the  politi- 
cal situation.  The  Prime  Minister,  Seftor 
Maura,  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  states- 
manlike mind,  a  sincere  Catholic,  aqd 
open-minded  toward  the  democratic 
movement  of  the  time.  The  correspond- 
ent of  the  Sun  attached  great  importance 
to  recent  measures  taken  by  the  Bishop 
of  Madrid,  who  declares  that  the  social 
question  is  one  of  pressing  importance, 
"  that  the  remedy  lies  in  the  social  action 
of  the  priest,  and  that  social  studies  con- 
tain the  science  and  the  art  which  teach 
how  the  remedy  may  be  applied  to  the 
evil ;"  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  purpose  to 
inform  the  Spanish  priests  concerning 
social  questions,  the  Bishop  has  estab- 
lished a  course  of  studies  for  the  coming 
year  focused  upon  the  most  pressing  so- 
cial problems  in  the  endeavor  to  use  the 
resources  of  the  Church  for  their  solu- 
tion. The  Bishop  is  of  opinion  that  the 
study  of  ethical  conditions  involves  a 
study  of  theology  as  "  the  indispensable 
basis  for  any  social  study ;"  that  the 
Christian  social  law,  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  individual,  the  relations  of  various 
organizations  to  one  another  and  to  the 
individual,  must  be  studied  in  connection 
with  the  present  legal  order  of  society. 
The  economic  order  can  be  understood 
only  by  knowledge  of  Christian  political 
economy,  which  takes  as  the  object  of  its 
investigation,  not  material  in  itself,  but  the 
human  activity  which  produces,  shares, 
and  consumes  it;  the  economy  which 
submits  itself  to  morality  and  to  law,  and 
subordinates  itself  to  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety. The  social  studies  arranged  by  the 
Bishop  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Madrid 
Seminary  are  divided  into  six  courses, 
and  the  Bishop  expresses  the  hope  that 


money  may  be  secured  sufficient  to 
establish  scholarships  which  will  enable 
students  who  distinguish  themselves  in 
these  studies  to  complete  their  education 
in  Belgium  or  Germany.  In  his  interest 
in  social  questions,  according  to  this 
correspondent,  the  Bishop  of  Madrid  is 
not  alone.  Other  bishops  are  endeavor- 
ing also  to  stimulate  and  regulate  social 
action.  In  some  dioceses  centers  have 
been  organized  where  priests  meet  for 
instruction  and  training  in  social  mat- 
ters, and  a  new  Catholic  magazine, 
started  for  the  purpose  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  interest  in  social  questions, 
declares:  "A  veritable  fever  of  propa- 
ganda has  taken  possession  of  Catho- 
lics .  .  .  and  a  marked  symptom  of  this 
ardor  is  the  care  taken  by  the  Catholic 
press  to  treat  social  questions  broadly." 
In  one  large  industrial  center  unions  of 
working  people  have  been  organized 
under  Catholic  leadership,  and  a  number 
of  "  agricultural  syndicates  "  have  been 
organized  in  different  parts  of  Spain. 
In  a  few  months  it  is  expected  that  the 
Province  of  Navarra  will  be  covered  by  a 
network  of  rural  banks  and  agricultural 
syndicates,  to  be  followed  later  by  a 
group  of  protective  corporations  which 
will  in  turn  become  powerful  federations. 
Of  course  the  value  and  significance  of 
such  a  movement  as  this  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  personnel  of  the  men 
who  direct  its  policy;  but  that  these 
questions  should  be  considered  at  all  in 
so  reactionary  a  country  as  Spain  is  a 
very  significant  indication  of  the  world- 
wide interest  in  industrial  and  social 
problems. 

-  r  .  «  .  ^  We  have  received  from 
A  Just  Protest      ^^    Macedonian-Thra- 

cian  Society  of  America  a  copy  of  its 
protest  **  both  to  the  Great  Powers  and 
to  the  Peoples  of  Europe  and  America  " 
against  the  persecutions  of  Greeks  in 
Bulgaria  and  Oriental  Rumelia.  The 
facts  stated  in  this  protest  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows :  At  the  time  of  the 
Turco-Russian  War  the  attention  of  the 
European  Powers  was  called  to  the  con- 
ditions in  Bulgaria  and  Oriental  Rumelia, 
or  a  part  of  ancient  Thrace.  These 
provinces  were  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
population,  including  Bulgarians,  Turks, 
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and  Greeks.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  con- 
tained provisions  definitely  guarding 
their  respective  rights,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

In  the  localities  where  the  Bulgarians  arc 
mixed  with  the  Turks,  Rumanians,  Greeks, 
or  other  nationalities,  the  rights  and  interests 
of  these  populations  will  be  carefully  consid- 
ered in  regard  to  elections  and  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  organic  statutes. 

Religious  convictions  shall  not  act  as  a 
motive  for  the  exclusion  from  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  or  political  rights, admission  to  public 
office  or  honors,  or  the  exercise  of  various 
professions  or  industries  in  any  locality 
whatever. 

The  liberty  to  practice  openly  all  creeds  is 
assured  to  all  subjects  of  Bulearia,  as  well 
as  to  foreigners,  and  no  impediment  what- 
ever shall  b^  put  in  the  way  of  hierarchical 
organization  of  the  various  confessions,  or 
their  relation  to  their  spiritual  chiefs. 

Other  more  specific  clauses  were  added 
to  safeguard  not  only  political  and  relig- 
ious rights,  but  the  rights  of  person  and 
property  as  well,  and  to  secure  to  the 
different  nationalities  the  use  of  their 
own  language  and  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  two  or  more  languages  in  judicial  pro- 
cedure wherever  there  was  a  considerable 
minority  who  did  not  use  the  language 
officially  in  use.  The  protest  specifies 
a  great  number  of  violations  of  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  these  provisions 
by  the  Bulgarian  Government.  For  ex- 
ample: It  collects  heavy  school  taxes 
from  the  Greeks,  butmakesno  allowances 
for  the  Greek  schools.  It  requires  the 
Greek  children  to  attend  the  Bulgarian 
schools  from  the  age  of  six  to  twelve.  It 
requires  all  Greek  children  in  the  schools 
to  spend  so  much  time  in  learning  the 
Bulgarian  language  that  there  is  no  time 
left  for  instruction  in  the  Greek.  It  pro- 
hibits the  importation  of  Greek  news- 
papers. It  has  dismissed  many  officials 
from  the  public  service  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  they  were  Greeks.  It  has 
directly  or  indirectly  encouraged  mobs 
against  Greek  ecclesiastics,  Greek 
churches,  Greek  schools,  and  Greek 
hospitals.  These  have  beerf  in  many 
instances  pillaged  and  burned.  Greek 
shops.  Greek  residences,  and  Greek 
newspaper  offices  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  same  manner.  And  all  this  has 
been  done  in  execution  of  a  deliberate 
policy  thus  defined  by  a  paper  which  the 
protest  describes  as  **  the  official  organ  " 


of  Bulgaria.  **  A  single  race  must  domi- 
nate in  the  Balkans — the  Bulgarian  race. 
For  that  reason  both  the  Macedonian 
Hellenism  and  that  of  Oriental  Rumelia 
must  be  annihilated  and  exterminated. 
.  .  .  The  catastrophe  of  the  Hellenism 
should  be  the  watchword  of  the  Bulga- 
rians. .  .  .  The  struggle  against  Hellen- 
ism should  begin  even  in  the  cradle.  .  .  . 
Bulgarians,  do  not  forget  your  duty." 
The  right  to  have  person  and  property 
protected  by  the  government,  the  right 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  one's  own  conscience  and  to  have 
the  instruments,  symbols,  and  officials 
of  one's  chosen  religion  respected  by 
those  of  different  faiths;  the  right  to 
haye  schools  which  are  supported  by  the 
taxes  of  all  the  people  equally  open  to 
all  the  people  and  carried  on  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  the  people,  are  fundamental 
and  elemental  rights.  They  are  not 
dependent  on  treaties.  Their  systematic 
and  deliberate  violation  ought  to  arouse 
against  those  who  violate  them  the  indig- 
nation of  the  civilized  world.  And  while 
America  cannot,  probably,  take  any  offi- 
cial action  concerning  the  wrongs  which 
the  Greeks  are  suffering  in  the  Balkan 
Provinces,  Americans  may  well  express 
their  condemnation  of  those  wrongs  and 
their  sympathy  with  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  them.  The  Macedonian-Thra- 
cian  Committee  have  our  hearty  sympathy 
in  their  appeal  to  the  peoples  of  Europe 
and  America. 


.  _.  A  report  has  been  received 

i^EpZT  ^'^"^  ^'^^-  J-  ^-  Breasted, 
^•^  head  of  the  University 
of  Chicago's  Egypt  Explorarion  Ex- 
pedition, of  a  notable  discovery — 
nothing  less  than  the  Temple  of 
Ikhnaton,  greatest  of  the  Pharaohs,  all 
knowledge  of  which  had  been  lost  to 
the  world  'for  centuries.  Like  many 
other  notable  finds,  the  discovery  was 
made  unexpectedly,  as  Professor 
Breasted  at  the  time  w^s  not  looking  for 
the  temple,  whose  sight  even  has  so  long 
been  forgotten  among  men.  The  ruins 
of  the  temple,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
city  around  it,  had  been  known  to  ex- 
plorers for  many  years;  but  they  had 
not  been  identified  with  the  name  and 
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fame  of  the  great  heretic  ruler,  none 
of  whose  monuments  elsewhere  have 
escaped  destruction.  The  temple  itself 
has  always  been  known  in  modem  times 
as  that  of  Sesebi  and  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  third  cataract  of  the  Nile,  a 
few  miles  below  the  Kagliari  rapids,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  facing  the  great 
plain  which  stretches  west  across  the 
sands  to  the  distant  hills  which  mark  the 
border  of  the  Sahara.  The  region  is  a 
lonely,  desolate  one,  and  Professor 
Breasted,  in  a  letter  to  the  director  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Oriental 
Exploration  Fund  detailing  his  dis- 
covery, says  that  at  the  time  he  made 
his  observations  the  air  was  so  ob- 
scured by  flying  dust  and  sand  that 
the  horizon  was  never  clearly  visible. 
The  discovery  itself  may  be  said  to  have 
been  preparing  for  the  fortunate  dis- 
coverer for  thirty-three  centuries  ;  for  the 
action  of  air,  sun,  and  sand  had  been 
slowly  making  it  possible,  by  detaching 
the  stucco  work  which  for  so  many  cen- 
turies had  concealed  the  facts  as  to  the 
builder  of  the  temple.  In  that  dry, 
almost  changeless  climate  the  elements 
worked  slowly  ;  but  they  at  last  revealed 
to  an  expert  signs  which  set  him  to 
thinking  and  led  to  an  examination 
which  resulted  in  solving  a  noted  prob- 
lem in  Egyptology.  Preceding  explorers 
had  been  misled  by  the  false  stucco 
work  which  covered  the  inscriptions,  and 
the  columns  had  thus  been  converted 
into  huge  palimpsests  in  which  the  later 
work  effectually  concealed  the  traces  by 
which  at  last  the  true  character  and  origin 
of  the  temple  were  revealed.  In  erasing 
the  inscriptions  and  reliefs  and  covering 
over  and  smoothing  the  surface  with 
stucco  work,  the  later  sculptors  suc- 
ceeded in  their  efforts  until  the  elements 
themselves  laid  bare  the  fraud  to  the 
skilled  interpreter  of  the  past.  The 
crumbling  away  of  the  stucco  work  en- 
abled Professor  Breasted  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  sun  disks  usually  appear- 
ing in  Ikhnaton*s  adoration  scenes. 
Further  examination  revealed  the  full 
outlines  of  Ikhnaton's  figure  and  also 
some  of  his  titles  which  had  been  either 
overlooked  by  the  later  sculptors  or 
which  they  had  not  deemed  it  necessary 
to  erase.     The  discovery,  as  we  have 


said,  is  a  notable  addition  to  Egyptology, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made 
adds  to  its  interest.  Patient  and  schol- 
arly investigators  and  explorers  are 
slowly  revealing,  link  by  link,  the  long 
chain  of  historical  evidence  which  car- 
ries back  to  the  dawn  of  history  and 
throws  new  light  on  the  wonderful  past 
of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 


Mars  and  Its 
Canals 


During  the  last  month  or  so 
the  planet  Mars  has  been 
the  center  of  interest  to 
all  who  take  note  of  the  skies  at  night. 
The  planet  which,  perhaps  on  account 
of  its  fiery  red  color,  was  first  named 
for  the  God  of  War,  and  was  represented 
by  Dante  in  his  system  of  the  universe 
as  the  home  of  the  souls  of  valiant 
crusaders  who  fell  battling  for  the  Cross, 
now  attracts  special  attention  in  the 
southwestern  heavens,  even  from  the 
casual  observer,  on  account  of  its  un- 
usual brilliancy.  This  added  brightness 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  reached 
opposition  on  the  sixth  of  July  and 
was  nearest  the  earth  on  the  twelfth,  at 
which  time  it  was  distant  only  about 
thirty-eight  million  miles.  The  chief 
interest  in  Mars  at  this  season  of  its 
nearest  approach  to  the  earth  lies  in  the 
opportunity  it  affords  to  astronomers  to 
study  it  and  photograph  it  in  reference 
to  its  so-called  canals.  The  fact,  also, 
that  at  the  recent  opposition,  contrary 
to  its  usual  position,  it  presented  the 
South  Pole  to  view  adds  to  the  interest  of 
astronomers  who  have  thus  been  enabled 
to  study  more  favorably  than  at  other 
times  the  southern  hemisphere  of  the 
planet  which  in  its  axis  of  rotation,  its 
moons,  its  seasons,  and  other  similarities 
affords  the  nearest  parallel  to  the  earth 
among  all  the  planets.  These  facts  also 
have  led  some  astronomers  to  believe 
Mars  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the 
planets  which  is  possible  of  habitation 
to  human  beings  such  as  ourselves.  As 
the  South  Pole  is  now  turned  toward  the 
sun,  it  is  now  summer  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  of  Mars,  and  the  rapid  melt- 
ing of  its  great  ice  cap  and  polar  snows 
has  been  carefully  noted  and  photo- 
graphed at  the  observatory  at  Flagstaff, 
Arizona,  by   Professor  Percival  Lowell 
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and  his  assistants.  When  the  warm 
weather  first  b^an  to  affect  the  ice  cap 
it  extended  more  than  forty-five  degrees 
from  the  Pole  or,  in  other  words,  cov- 
ered an  arc  on  the  planet's  surface  of 
more  than  one  hundred  degrees.  Ac- 
cording to  the  observations  made  at 
Flagstaff,  this  cap  of  snow  and  ice  shrank 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  degree  a  week, 
and  the  dark  border  where  the  melting 
took  place  was  clearly  defined.  As 
astronomers  have  been  patiently  waiting 
for  about  thirty  years  for  the  present 
favorable  opposition,  they  have  naturally 
made  careful  preparations  for  observing 
it  under  these  special  conditions.  At 
the  Flagstaff  observatory,  7,250  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  air 
b  dry  and  conditions  are  extremely 
favorable,  the  preparations  were  natur- 
ally greatest,  and  the  long-awaited  oppo- 
sition was  carefully  observed  and  many 
photographs  taken.  The  results  of  these 
observations  have  not  been  made  known 
in  full  as  yet,  but  Professor  Lowell  has, 
it  is  reported,  already  ascertained  much 
of  interest,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
southern  hemisphere.  He  has  also  been 
able  to  photograph  two  canals  even  be- 
fore the  actual  opposition,  and  astrono- 
mers, as  well  as  people  generally,  will 
watch  with  interest  his  announcements 
when  made  in  full.  A  special  expedi- 
tion was  also  sent  to  the  Andes,  where 
conditions  are  perhaps  even  more  favor- 
able than  at  Flagstaff,  and  a  cable  re- 
ceived from  Professor  Todd  recently 
announced  the  successful  photographing 
of  the  canals  at  that  station.  When  the 
results  of  observations,  both  at  Flag- 
staff and  at  the  Andean  station,  are 
made  known,  it  seems  probable  that  a 
considerable  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  first  of  the  superior  planets  will  be 
at  hand,  though  as  to  whether  any  un- 
doubted evidence  of  human  life  upon 
the  planet  will  be  forthcoming  may 
well  be  doubted.  On  this  subject  Pro- 
fessor Pickering  is  quoted  as  saying : 
"  I  do  not  say  that  Mars  is  not  inhabited ; 
I  only  say  that  I  regard  the  chances  of 
our  ever  knowing  almost  infinitesimal." 
Professor  LowelPs  views  will  be  found 
in  an  interesting  article  in  The  Outlook 
of  April  13  last  and  in  his  lately  pub- 
lished book  on  Mars. 


_     ^         .     The  United  States  Army 

cal  and  persistent  way, 
military  ballooning,  although  there  is  still 
a  difference  of  opinion  about  it  as  a 
means  of  observation  in  the  zone  of  sol- 
dierly activity.  This  work  comes  under 
the  Army  Signal  Corps,  than  which  there 
is  no  more  alert,  energetic  and  enterpris- 
ing branch  of  the  military  establishment. 
The  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Brigadier- 
General  James  Allen,  is  a  man  of  ex- 
perience in  signal  corps  work,  and  one 
who  appreciates  the  varied  needs  of  the 
system  of  transmitting  information, 
whether  in  the  United  States,  Alaska,  the 
Philippines,  or,  for  the  present,  in  Cuba. 
The  work  of  signalling  has  developed 
wonderfully  since  the  old  times,  when  the 
flag  was  used  by  day  and  the  torch  by 
night.  There  are  all  sorts  of  devices,  such 
as  the  rocket,  the  heliograph,  and  the  flash- 
lantern,  while  electricity,  with  the  mod- 
em appliances  of  portability,  has  added 
to  the  system  such  remarkable  features 
as  the  field  telephone  and  telegraph  and 
the  wireless  telegraphy.  Naturally,  the 
Signal  Corps  has  developefl  these  various 
agencies  of  communication  in  preference 
to  the  balloon.  Moreover,  they  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  a  special  fund  for 
experimentation  such  as  is  at  the  disposal 
of  foreign  armies,  where,  in  some  cases, 
notably  in  Germany,  there  are  maintained 
balloon  parks  for  secret  trials  and  tests  in 
these  military  aeronautics.  But  General 
Allen  has  assigned  an  eneigetic  and  coura- 
geous young  signal  corps  officer,  Cap- 
tain Charles  DeF.  Chandler,  to  the  duty 
of  ballooning,  and  that  officer  has  made 
several  trips  with  the  balloonists  in  order 
to  study  the  upper  currents  and  observe 
the  efficacy  of  observation  from  great 
heights.  The  Government  recently  pur- 
chased of  a  New  York  firm  the  largest 
balloon  which  was  ever  made  in  this 
country,  and  this  was  tested  recently  in 
Washington  and  accepted.  Captain 
Chandler  made  the  voyage  from  Wash- 
ington to  Harrisburg,  leaving  the  Na- 
tional capital  on  June  4,  at  1.15  P.  M., 
the  landing  being  effected  at  5.45  the 
same  afternoon.  The  distance  travelled 
was  103.8  miles,  or  at  an  average  rate  of 
35  miles  an  hour.  Enthusiastic  balloon- 
ists believe  that  the  military  balloon  will 
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play  an  important  part  as  a  means  of 
observation ;  others  look  upon  bal- 
looning as  a  fad,  and  regard  the  balloon 
itself  as  of  little  practical  value,  since  its 
direction  cannot  be  controlled,  and  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  cover  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  enemy  in  a  way 
that  will  pern\it  accurate  observation. 
Then,  of  course,  there  will  be  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  Uie  results  of  such  obser- 
vation back  to  headquarters  in  time  to 
be  of  any  value. 


Fttiare 
Experiments 


However  this  may  be,  the 
Army  Signal  Corps  will 
continue  its  experiments 
on  a  scale  which  has  never  been  equaled 
before  in  this  country.  There  are  sev- 
eral balloons  at  the  signal  corp$  depot 
in  Omaha,  and  during  the  present  sum- 
mer there  will  be  experimental  employ- 
ment of  the  balloon  trains  in  order  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  such  vehicles  and 
afford  the  necessary  instruction  to  the 
balloonists.  There  is  being  built  at 
Omaha  a  plant  which  will  generate  hydro- 
gen gas  by  a  new  system  in  which  steam 
and  iron  filings  are  employed,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  gas  can  be  produced  even 
more  cheaply  than  illuminating  gas  is  at 
present.  The  present  cost  of  hydrogen, 
when  made  by  the  cheapest  of  the  sys- 
tems employed,  is  about  twice  that  of 
illuminating  gas.  When  the  plant  is 
ready  for  use,  a  balloon  now  awaiting  trial 
at  Fort  Omaha  will  be  put  into  the  air. 
This  balloon  displaces  15,000  cubic  feet. 
Tbe  balloon  recently  tested  in  a  flight 
made  from  Washington  requires  78,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  Illuminating  gas  was 
used  when  the  total  amount  lifted,  in- 
cluding the  balloon,  three  passengers, 
paraphernalia,  ballast,  etc.,  was  2,402 
pounds.  If  hydrogen  gas  had  been  em- 
ployed, the  lifting  power  of  the  balloon 
would  have  been  about  5,500  pounds,  or 
over  twice  as  much.  Captain  Chandler 
on  his  recent  trip  took  photographs  from 
the  balloon  as  it  had  risen  from  Wash- 
ington. These  photographs  were  taken 
with  an  ordinary  camera,  and  give  some 
idea  of  this  sort  of  record  of  the  enemy's 
country  to  be  obtained  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  War  Department  has 
purchased  abroad  an  instrument  known 
as  the  telephotcamera,  which  is  said  to 


mark  a  new  departure  in  the  art  of  tele- 
photography. It  will  be  possible  to  make 
an  enlargement  six  times  by  using  a 
camera  no  larger  than  the  ordinary  one, 
so  that  there  is  a  practical  lessening  of 
the  effect  of  distance  and  a  correspond- 
ingly greater  clearness  in  the  picture 
taken. 

-n.  ^  AA  t  '^^^  acquittal  of  William 
^HaZ^d  D.  Haywood  at  Bois^, 
^^  Idaho,  excites  little  sur- 
prise. During  the  many  hours  of  the 
jury's  deliberation  public  opinion  varied 
between  the  likelihood  of  disagreement 
and  acquittal ;  few  thought  a  verdict  of 
guilty  likely.  One  juryman  after  the 
trial  expressed  the  feeling  of  most  of  the 
others  in  saying  that  there  was  nothing 
against  the  accused  but  inference  and 
suspicion.  The  judge's  charge  warned 
the  jury  against  accepting  Orchard's 
single  word  as  convincing,  but  the  gen- 
eral detestation  of  the  most  abandoned 
criminal  of  modem  times  made  this 
unnecessary.  The  theory  of  the  State 
from  the  first  has  been  that  Haywood 
was  the  brains  and  Orchard  the 
hand  of  this  atrocious  murder;  and, 
thus  holding,  the  State  had  every  right 
to  employ  the  confession  of  Orchard 
against  the  man  it  regarded  as  the  more 
intelligent  and  therefore  more  guilty 
conspirator.  But  the  law  wisely  requires 
that  an  accused  man's  life  shall  not  be 
forfeited  on  the  evidence  of  a  guilty  ac- 
complice unless  it  be  corroborated  from 
other  sources.  This  additional  testimony 
must  not  merely  verify  some  details  of  a 
confession,  but  must  bear  on  the  essential 
evidence  of  guilt,  so  that  the  whole  body 
of  proof  shall  make  a  chain  of  such  sig- 
nificant circumstances  as  to  convince  an 
intelligent  juror  beyond  question  that  the 
charge  is  true.  Circumstantial  evidence 
must  be  complete,  must  be  something 
more  than  suspicious  circumstances. 
Those  who  have  watched  the  Haywood 
case  carefully  agree  that  Orchard's  story 
was  not  seriously  shaken ;  that  the  de- 
fense failed  entirely  in  some  of  its  impor- 
tant assertions — such  as  that  Orchard 
hated  Steunenberg  personally  because 
the  latter's  act  forced  Orchard  to  sell  a 
mine  which  would  have  made  him  rich, 
the  fact  being  that  the  mine  had  been 
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sold  long  before  this  reason  could  have 
operated.  It  is  also  true  that  there  was 
some  evidence  that  Haywood  had  sent 
money  to  Orchard,  had  known  of  his 
being  near  the  scene  of  the  murder,  had 
helped  deceive  Orchard's  wife  as  to  his 
whereabouts.  Were  these  and  other 
minor  matters  clear  proof  of  guilt 
when  joined  to  Orchard's  flat  asser- 
tion ?  The  jury  thought  not.  Great 
latitude  was  given  both  sides  to  prove 
a  conspiracy ;  the  State  tried  to  show 
that  this  was  one  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  crimes  of  violence  intended  to 
terrorize  mine-owners  and  intimidate 
non-union  men ;  the  defense  to  show 
that  mine-owners  and  detectives  and 
**gun  men"  had  incited  violence  in 
cfrder  to  arouse  sentiment  against  the 
Federation.  The  impassioned  and  emo- 
tional plea  of  Mr.  Darrow,  of  Haywood's 
counsel,  failed,  we  think,  to  convince 
either  the  jury  or  the  country  that  the 
cause  of  the  accused  was  the  cause  of 
organized  labor.  Senator  Borah,  who 
delivered  an  extremely  able  and,  as. a 
rule,  calm  address  for  the  State,  was 
right  when  he  said  that  **the  only 
safety  of  the  laboring  man  is  the 
integrity  of  the  Government  under 
which  he  has  lived  and  prospered." 
The  judge's  charge  did  much  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  issue  was  not 
one  of  capitalist  against  labor  or  class 
against  class. 


Aunt  Patience 

In  the  absence  abroad  of  the  editor- 
in-chief  of  The  Outlook,  his  colleagues 
for  once  break  the  bonds  of  imper- 
sonal journalism  to  record  here  their 
sorrow  in  the  sorrow  that  has  been 
heavily  laid  upon  him.  Mrs.  Lyman 
Abbott,  who  for  almost  fifty  years  bore 
the  same  burdens  that  he  bore,  and 
redoubled  all  his  experiences  of  joy  by 
her  rare  sympathy  and  mental  and  spir- 
itual resources,  died  in  Hildesheim, 
Germany,  on  July  1 9.  There  are  doubt- 
less many  readers  of  The  Outlook  to 
whom  this  news  will  bear  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal bereavement  when  they  learn  that 
Mrs.  Abbott  was  the  counselor  and 
friend  who  wrote  to  them,  through  the 


columns  of  this  journal — then  The  Clitis- 
tian  Union — under  the  name  of  Aunt 
Patience.  Those  who  once  were  her 
"nephews  and  nieces"  will  recall  the 
simple  happiness  derived  from  her  cor- 
respondence with  them,  and  will  perhaps 
be  able  to  ascribe  some  of  their  own  faith 
and  wisdom  to  her  influence. 

Abby  Frances  Hamlin  Abbott  was  bom 
in  Waterford,  Maine.  She  was  a  niece  of 
Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  the  great  missionary 
to  Turkey  and  founder  of  Robert  Col- 
lege, and  a  first  cousin  once  removed  of 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  If  she  had  lived  through 
next  October,  she  would  have  completed 
her  seventieth  year  and  would  have 
celebrated  with  her  husband  her  golden 
wedding. 

Wise  orderer  of  her  household,  skillful 
trainer  of  children,  gracious  dispenser  of 
hospitality,  preserver  of  the  youthful 
spirit  in  herself  and  others,  patient  par- 
ticipant in  many  undertakings  for  social 
amelioration,  practical  believer  in  the 
democracy  as  well  as  the  inviolability  of 
friendship,  she  interpreted  in  modem 
terms,  by  her  life,  with  singular  literal- 
ness,  the  womanly  ideal  set  forth  in  the 
closing  verses  of  the  ancient  Book  of 
Proverbs. 


The  National  Forest 


Policy 


Now  and  then  from  the  West  come 
protests  and  complaints  against  the 
policy  under  which  the  National  forests 
are  managed.  Some  of  these  are  made 
in  good  faith,  and  should  be  met  with 
a  clear  statement  of  just  what  the  Na- 
tional forest  policy  is  and  how  it  is 
being  carried  out ;  others  are  the  result 
of  knowledge  that  the  theft  of  timber, 
land,  and  minerals,  and  monopoly  of 
the  range,  will  no  longer  be  permitted. 
Much  of  the  honest  opposition  to  the 
creation  of  National  forests  comes  from 
a  wrong  idea  of  their  purpose  and  use. 
They  are  the  first  outcome  of  a  general 
policy  that  is  slowly  taking  shape  in  the 
public  mind — the  conviction  that  our 
natural  resources,  forests,  waterways, 
and  land,  are  put  here  to  be  used  in  a 
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definite  way,  and  that  this  use  must  be 
open  to  all  alike. 

National  forests  are  created  to  insure 
to  the  home-builder  and  to  home  indus- 
tries a  perpetual  supply  of  timber,  to 
preserve  the  forest  cover  on  watersheds 
and  so  to  insure  a  steady  and  constant 
streamflow,  and  to  make  certain  the  fair 
and  lawful  use  of  forest  and  range. 
They  are  open  to  all  persons,  with  the 
sole  restriction  that  their  permanent 
resources  shall  be  used  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  not  become  exhausted,  but 
will  remain  for  the  use  of  others  in 
the  future  development  of  the  Nation. 
The  wise  use  of  all  their  resources — 
timber,  water,  land,  minerals,  and  range — 
is  encojriged  in  every  way.  The  chief 
aim  of  their  administration  is  to  make 
them  large  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  West  and  in  the  permanent  wealth  of 
the  entire  country. 

Perhaps  the  chief  objection  urged 
against  National  forests  is  that  their  cre- 
ation locks  up  the  resources  of  the  region, 
checks  industry,  and  prohibits  settle- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  exactly  the 
opposite  is  true.  All  resources  of  the 
National  forests  are  open  to  use.  Com- 
mercial enterprises  are  welcome.  Stores, 
hotels,  power  plants,  and  mills  can  be 
erected  and  operated  without  unneces- 
sary restrictions.  Prospectors  and  miners 
are  free  to  travel  over  a  forest,  and  ex- 
plore, locate,  and  develop  claims  exactly 
as  they  would  anywhere  on  the  public 
domain.  If  it  is  necessary  to  include 
small  areas  of  agricultural  land  within  a 
National  forest,  home-seekers  can  select 
any  of  it,  have  it  listed,  build  their  houses 
and  barns,  patent  it,  and  have  it  always 
for  a  home.  The  range  within  the  for- 
ests is  grazed  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 
Appropriation  of  water  is  entirely  a  State 
affair,  and  the  creation  of  a  National 
forest  affects  it  in  no  way  whatever.  In 
every  case  the  chief  conditions  placed 
upon  these  uses  are  that  they  must  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned, 
and  must  conform  to  the  law.  Mining 
claims  cannot  be  taken  up  simply  for  the 
timber  on  them.  To  enter  agricultural 
land  and  patent  it,  the  claimant  must 
take  the  land  for  a  home,  not  for  other 
purposes.  Users  of  the  range  must 
graze  their  stock  only  on  that  part  to 


which  they  have  the  best  right ;  the  large 
owner  cannot  crowd  out  the  small  one. 
These  conditions  cannot  hinder  develop- 
ment, but  are  necessary  for  it  in  its  true 
sense. 

Thus  National  forests  in  no  way  act 
as  a  wall  around  the  resources  of  a 
region.  Nor  have  persons  who  obey  the 
laws  anything  to  fear  from  them.  Though 
they  touch  in  one  place  or  another  the 
activities  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  West,  they  are  first  of  all  for  the 
home-builder.  Timber  is  always  on  hand 
for  his  needs,  he  is  certain  of  a  steady 
supply  of  water,  his  stock  is  assured  of 
grazing  ground,  while  the  Government 
protects  the  forest  from  fire,  which  other- 
wise might  menace  his  property  or  even 
his  life.  Upon  the  home-builder  depends 
the  future  of  the  West,  and  by  helping 
him,  more  than  in  any  other  way,  the 
National  forests  assist  in  the  best  devel- 
opment of  the  regions  in  which  they  lie. 

Strong  protests  have  in  some  cases 
been  made  against  the  charge  for  permits 
to  graze  stock  on  National  forests  and 
for  other  special  uses.  The  principle 
upon  which  a  fee  is  charged  is  quite 
clear,  and  is  as  old  as  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  National  forests  are  not 
the  exclusive  property  of  those  who  use 
them.  They  belong  to  all  the  people, 
who  should  derive  some  direct  benefit 
from  their  use.  The  cost  of  the  force  of 
men  who  protect  the  forests  from  fire 
and  trespass  and  who  see  that  the 
resources  are  used  in  the  right  way,  as 
well  as  all  other  expenses  connected  with 
the  forest  management,  is  borne  by  the 
people  as  a  whole.  It  is  only  reasonable, 
then,  since  the  forests  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  since  they  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance, that  the  comparatively  few 
persons  who  have  full  access  to  their 
resources  should  pay  a  reasonable  amount 
for  what  they  get.  Fees  are  in  no  way 
excessive.  They  merely  balance  the 
added  benefits  which  National  forests 
give  their  users.  The  very  best  answer 
to  the  charge  that  fees  are  in  any  way 
prohibitive  upon  users  of  the  forests  is 
the  number  of  applications  for  permits, 
which  this  year  is  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  more  than  some  of  the  forests 
are  able  to  accommodate. 

Some  complaint  has  been  made  that 
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National  forests  withdraw  a  great  deal 
of  land  from  taxation.  It  is  true  that 
the  National  Government  pays  no  taxes. 
In  their  place,  however,  it  pays  each 
year  to  the  counties  in  which  the  forests 
are  located  ten  per  cent,  of  all  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  timber,  use  of  range, 
and  other  uses.  So  large  was  it  certain 
that  the  counties'  revenue  from  this 
source  would  become  that  Congress  pro- 
vided that  the  amount  paid  in  any  one 
year  should  not  exceed  forty  per  cent. 
of  the  counties'  tax  receipts  from  other 
sources.  Few  can  well  claim,  then,  that 
the  counties  would  have  been  benefited 
in  any  way  as  well  had  the  National  for- 
ests not  been  created. 

To  conserve  the  natural  resources  of 
the  Nation  is  absolutely  essential  if  it  is 
to  have  a  high  future.  To  prevent  vast 
areas  of  the  public  domain  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  corporations  or  indi- 
viduals with  large  resources  is  the  one 
way  to  make  sure  that  the  future  inhab- 
itants of  the  West  shall  be  freeholders 
and  not  tenants.  The  best  development 
of  a  region  is  brought  about  when  all  its 
land  is  put  to  those  uses  to  which  it  is 
best  adapted.  These  are  principles 
which  each  day  are  coming  to  be  more 
fully  recognized  as  true.  Upon  them 
the  National  forest  policy  is  based. 


In  This  Present  World 

When  Jesus  bade  his  disciples  to  lay 
up  their  treasures  in  heaven,  did  he 
mean,  as  so  many  have  imagined,  that 
they  were  to  withdraw  from  the  life  of 
men,  that  they  were  to  forget  the  present 
and  the  past,  that  they  were  to  put  away 
from  themselves  their  love  of  kindred, 
of  friends,  of  the  beauty  of  this  world,  and 
live  for  a  vague,  unimaginable  reward  in 
a  world  to  come  ?  His  whole  life  makes 
it  clear  that  he  meant  nothing  of  the 
,  sort.  No  man  ever  lived  in  the  world 
about  him  as  intensely  as  did  he.  His 
last  words  revealed  His  love  for  his 
Mother  and  for  his  friend.  His  teach- 
ings abound  in  delight  in  the  visible 
world. 

To  him  heaven  was  not  a  place,  a 
distant  star,  a  hidden  world  to  which 
some  day  he  would  return.     Heaven  was 


a  kind  of  life,  as  truly  present  as  future, 
as  real  now  as  after  death.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  was  the  domination  of 
this  kind  of  life  over  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  victory  of 
the  spirit  of  God  in  human  life ;  to  use 
Paul's  phrase,  '*  righteousness, and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  To  lay  up 
treasures  in  heaven  is  to  prize  those 
things  that  will  endure  when  this  spirit 
will  rule  in  the  world. 

.  By  this  truth  we  may  test  all  our  ex- 
periences. The  man  who  does  his  daily 
task  just  to  secure  that  which  perishes 
with  the  using  is  laying  up  treasures 
upon  earth.  His  neighbor,  who  may  be 
engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  business, 
but  is  intent  on  making  that  business  a 
means  of  genuine  service,  is  laying  up 
treasure  in  heaven.  There  is  nothing 
magical  or  mystical  in  this.  It  is  not  as 
if,  with  every  good  deed  done  by  a  man 
on  earth,  some  angel  in  a  distant  star 
deposited  so  much  merit  to  his  account 
It  is  rather  as  natural  as  the  operation 
of  any  physical  iaw.  The  purpose,  the 
intent,  the  will  of  a  man  determines  the 
character  of  his  deeds  as  truly  as  the 
kind  of  seed  determines  the  kind  of 
plant  which  it  will  engender.  In  the 
buying  and  selling  of  merchandise,  in 
the  bearing  of  burdens,  the  carrying  of 
products,  the  healing  of  diseases,  the 
pleading  of  cases,  the  hard  labor  of  the 
hands,  men  can,  if  they  will,  increase 
the  wealth  that  cannot  perish.  So  we 
may  bring  to  the  test  of  this  truth  our 
business,  our  friendships,  our  study,  our 
part  in  the  life  of  the  community  and 
the  nation.  If  we  had,  instead  of  the 
conception  of  heaven  as  a  place,  the 
sense  of  heaven  as  a  kind  of  life,  we 
should  find  every  act  of  our  lives  trans- 
formed. 

One  reason  why  we  feel  so  bitterly  the 
absence  of  those  whom  we  call  dead  is 
that  we  believe  so  little  in  the  nearness 
of  heaven.  If  we  understood  that  they 
had  passed  simply  from  a  life  in  which 
heaven  was  but  partially  regnant,  to  a 
life  in  which  heaven  was  \inresisted,  our 
grief  would  be  robbed  of  its  bitterness. 
If  we  understood  this,  we  should  realize 
that  we  could,  by  our  lives,  bring  heaven 
and  them  nearer.   If  we  understood  this. 
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we  should  not  lose  at  all  our  love  of  life  ; 
we  would  rather  hear  as  from  the  invis- 
ible choir  a  summons  to  make  of  this 
world  at  least  a  place  that  might  be 
called  the  environs  of  heaven,  if  not,  as 
yet,  heaven  itself. 

The  word  that  comes  to  us  from  Christ 
and  from  all  others  who  have  conquered 
death  bids  us  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
happy  interest  and  faith  in  this  present 
life  ;  for  it  assures  us  that  this  life  should 
not — and  some  day  will  not — ^be  essen- 
tially different  from  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come. 


Truth  and  Character 

It  has  been  well  said  that  in  this  stage 
of  life  truth  is  given  to  men  not  to 
answer  their  questions  or  satisfy  their 
curiosity,  but  as  means  of  growth ;  this 
is  what  lay  behind  Lessing's  oft-quoted 
declaration  that  if  truth  were  held  out  to 
him  in  one  hand  and  the  pursuit  of  truth 
in  another,  he  would  choose  the  pursuit 
rather  than  the  full  and  final  attainment. 
Truth  comes  to  men  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
turned  into  character  ;  it  is  not  disclosed 
or  revealed  in  order  that  perfect  systems 
may  be  framed.  We  are  not  here  to 
master  all  the  secrets  of  the  universe  and 
pass  judgment  on  its  structure  and  ends 
any  more  than  children  are  in  school  to 
decide  fundamental  questions  of  ethics 
and  economics ;  we  are  here,  as  children 
are  in  school,  to  learn  the  lessons  set  for 
our  instruction  and  do  the  work  laid 
upon  us.  The  most  learned  Brahmin 
may  say  ten  thousand  times, "  I  am  God," 
but  he  remains  at  the  end  of  his  self- 
deification  what  he  was  at  the  beginning, 
the  child  of  the  Infinite,  bom  into  a 
world  which  he  did  not  create,  sur- 
rounded by  mysteries  which  he  cannot 
penetrate,  living  under  laws  which  he 
did  not  frame. 

The  flood  of  knowledge  which  has 
changed  the  aspect  and  nature  of  the 
universe  for  men  has  only  shown  more 
clearly  the  vast  disparity  between  the 
power  of  man  and  the  immeasurable 
forces  which  play  about  and  through  him. 
In  every  direction  intelligence,  skill  and 
that  patience  which  is  the  noblest  char- 
acteristic of  science,  are  tirelessly  dis- 


covering, exploring,  organizing  the  out- 
lying regions  of  knowledge,  as  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  adventurous  spirits  were 
pushing  their  way  into  far-off  parts  of 
the  earth  and  doubling  its  capacit}'  for 
giving  the  race  room  and  food  and  play 
for  all  its  energies  of  mind  and  body. 
The  story  of  discovery  in  religion, 
science,  art,  geography,  navigation,  gov- 
ernment, the  industries,  is  the  very  heart 
of  history  ;  and  has  laid  the  deep  foun- 
dations of  that  new  approach  to  the 
Infinite  which  Dr.  Gordon  has  sketched 
so  reverently  and  convincingly  in  his 
recent  volume, "  Through  Man  To  God." 
This  epic  of  the  adventures  of  the 
human  spirit  on  its  great  joumey  God- 
ward  has  destroyed  the  lone  con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  dignity  of 
man  once  widely  held  by  Christians. 
A  theology  which  began  with 
sin  and  worked  back  to  God — like 
a  theory  of  government  which  should 
begin  with  the  penitentiary  and  work 
back  to  the  great  principles  of  social 
organization — could  have  no  truer  vis- 
ion of  the  children  of  God  and  the  broth- 
ers of  Christ  than  that  in  which  they 
appeared  not  in  an  ascending  spiritual 
order,  but  as  "worms  of  the  dust." 
The  terrible  way  of  the  Cross  up  which 
men  have  climbed  from  the  cares  in  which 
they  once  lived,  through  all  possible 
tragedies  of  toil,  agony,  and,  at  times, 
despair,  lies  like  a  line  of  light  across 
the  map  of  history.  All  manner  of  evil 
deeds  have  been  done  on  the  joumey 
and  all  manner  of  baseness  and  bmtality 
have  marked  its  course ;  but  no  man  of 
all  the  host  who  have  gone  through 
this  mighty  travail  of  soul  started  of 
his  own  will ;  none  was  ever  consulted 
as  to  the  route  he  would  take  or  the 
dangers  he  would  encounter;  the  door 
for  all  has  been  opened  by  an  unseen 
hand,  the  path  marked  by  an  invisible 
power,  the  conditions  imposed  by  an  un- 
seen authority.  To  every  man  who  has 
made  the  joumey  there  have  come  great 
labors,  terrible  dangers,  heart-breaking 
sorrows.  If  men  had  been  "  worms  of 
the  dust "  they  would  have  been  so 
involved  with  their  environment,  so  much 
a  part  of  the  substance  in  which  they 
lived,  that  what  we  call  life  would  have 
been  for  them  a  little  glow  of  conscious- 
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ness  and  then  the  night  The  anguish 
of  the  great  adventure  has  come  from 
the  divine  relationships  of  the  traveler, 
from  the  capacity  of  a  spirit  to  suffer  in 
the  imprisonment  of  a  body,  from  the 
incurable  sense  of  loneliness  and  home- 
sickness of  a  child  longing  for  the  light 
and  love  of  the  Father's  house  and  pres- 
ence. And  this  likeness  of  man  to  God 
has  involved  mutuality  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  divine.  To 
bring  children  into  the  world  is  not  only 
to  acquire  a  right  to  reverence  and 
obedience ;  it  is  also  to  assume  great 
responsibilities,  to  accept  great  duties. 
The  fact  that  men  are  made  in  the  image 
of  God  carries  with  it  that  divine  neces- 
sity of  light,  love,  truth,  which  brought 
Christ  into  the  world  to  reveal  to  those 
whom  the  Father  had  made  the  heart 
and  purpose  of  the  Father. 

In  this  salvation  of  men  from  their 
lower  by  revealing  their  higher  selves, 
this  disclosure  of  the  divine  relationship 
to  the  traveler  on  his  mysterious  journey, 
knowledge  plays  a  great  part ;  the  pur- 
suit and  the  possession  of  it  are  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  of  the  hour,  the  stimu- 
lus and  inspiration  of  the  search.  That 
this  revelation  is  partial  and  incomplete 
is  no  more  baffling  and  discouraging  than 
that  knowledge  of  a  new  country  should 
come  slowly  and  in  a  fragmentary  way 
to  those  who  are  pressing  on  into  its 
heart.  The  supreme  matter  for  us  is 
not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  the 
gratification  of  our  interest  or  curiosity, 
but  the  making  of  the  journey  with  in- 
telligence, courage,  and  strength.  We 
ask  many  questions  by  the  way  to  which 
no  answer  is  made  ;  but  we  know  all 
that  is  necessary  to  keep  us  on  the  path 
and  to  bring  us  in  safety  to  the  end  of 
our  seeking  after  God.  The  lesson  of 
patient  humility  is  learned  most  thor- 
oughly by  those  whose  greatness  of 
nature  and  mind  give  them  clear  sight 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  way  on  which 
the  light  falls  and  the  immeasurable 
space  on  either  side  which  is  shrouded 
in  mystery.  It  is  the  ignorant  who  make 
a  show  of  knowledge  ;  the  wise  are  glad 
to  wait  silently  on  the  coming  of  that 
truth  which  touches  us  only  when 
we  are    ready  to   give   it    room  in  our 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  whooped  like  a  boy,  so 
pleased  was  he  with  his  invitation  to  join 
what  was  left  of  his  family  clan  in  a  re- 
union at  the  old  farm.  He  had  been 
wishing  for  a  full  bath  in  solitude,  and 
where  should  he  find  it  if  not  at  the  old 
farm,  even  with  the  youngsters  of  the 
clan  much  in  evidence?  "We  are  going 
to  bury  ourselves  'back  of  Mayfield 
mountains '  for  a  week,"  ran  the  bid- 
ding, "  in  that  nook  at  the  foot  of  Hon- 
est Hill  that  you  once  thought  the  center 
of  the  universe.  Try  re-living  your  boy- 
hood with  us  and  let  us  see  what  it  will 
do  for  our  souls." 


Tlie  old  farm  was  "  up  State,"  well  to 
the  north.  The  Spectator  had  not  seen 
it  since  that  morning  when  he  looked 
back  from  the  top  of  Honest  Hill  for  a 
last  glimpse  of  his  mother  in  the  door  of 
the  low  house  watching  his  going  forth 
into  the  world.  He  had  felt  he  could 
never  go  back  to  the  homestead  deso- 
lated by  her  death,  and  by  many  changes, 
and  for  over  thirty  years  he  had  not  been 
within  miles  of  the  locality.  The  old 
house  had  degenerated  under  a  long  dis- 
pensation of  foreigner  tenantr>%  and 
finally  it  had  been  abandoned,  '*  its  sash- 
less  windows,"  as  one  of  the  clan  had 
written,  "  most  like  the  eyes  of  a  skull — 
no  wonder  it  is  said  to  be  haunted." 
The  remote  cross-road  was  nearly  oblit- 
erated ;  the  nearest  railway  station  was 
miles  away.  Then  a  stranded  speculator 
of  the  clan  had  picked  it  up  for  a  song, 
and  lo  1  his  prosperity  in  poultr>%  bees, 
and  squabs,  in  a  fine  creamery,  and  in  the 
raising  of  Shetland  ponies,  had  inspired 
and  was  bringing  to  pass  this  family 
reunion. 

On  his  journey  to  the  meet  the  Spec- 
tator pondered  much  upon  the  contrast 
between  his  life  as  a  back-country  boy, 
and  those  of  the  youngsters  he  was  soon 
to  meet,  made  possible  because  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  through  depriva- 
tion and  hardships,  had  gained  momen- 
tum for  achievement  that  had  been  the 
carrying  force  for  their  descendants  as 
well.  But  what  a  well-spring  of  poetr>'  and 
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romance  that  barren  old  farm  had  been 
for  the  children  raised  upon  it ;  and  how 
little  in  comparison,  in  the  yi2iy  oi poetry- 
^eed  (to  quote  a  term  of  his  grand- 
mother's), their  town-reared  progeny 
had  been  given  to  browse  upon.  Yes, 
new  poets  were  scarce  ;  they  would  be 
scarcer  as  the  solitudes  disappeared. 
Nor  did  he  forget  the  possibilities 
aiforded  for  complete  isolation  in  a  sky- 
scraper in  the  heart  of  New  York.  But 
as  an  incubator  for  poets  the  sky-scraper 
ivas  a  failure,  he  knew  only  too  well. 
The  old  farm  had  been  a  poem  in  itself, 
lie  could  believe  the  report  that  it  was 
haunted  I  Giles,  the  country  pedlar, 
was  no  longer  its  main  link  with  the 
world — and  what  could  the  new  farm 
g^ve  to  fill  the  place  of  Giles  ?  The 
mail-ordei*  catalogue,  the  rural  delivery, 
the  telephone,  the  bicycle,  had  crowded 
out  the  old  type  of  country  pedlar ;  and 
how  much  poetry  was  there  in  what  had 
taken  his  place  ?  If  the  Spectator  were 
a  story-writer  he  would  see  that  the 
country  pedlar  of  his  childhood  was 
fictionized ;  he  is  a  type  of  our  early 
civilization,  already  as  extinct  as  the 
dodo. 


It  was  late  of  a  dark  night  that  the 
Spectator  reached  the  old  house,  nor  was 
he  thankful  for  the  electric  light  that  re- 
vealed a.  fine  porte  cochtre.  It  was  a 
little  lantern  that  his  mother  used  to  hang 
at  the  sagging  gate  when  he  was  out  late 
that  he  had  missed — such  a  hungry  boy, 
after  a  four  mile  bareback  ride  for  the 
mail,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  if  it 
was  summer,  chilled  to  the  bone  with 
floundering  through  drifts  if  it  was  win- 
ter. He  had  plotted  to  arrive  after  dark 
when  everyone  would  be  in  bed  ;  disillu- 
sion should  be  postponed  until  after  a 
night's  sleep  under  the  ancient  roof.  If 
red  tiles  there  were  in  place  of  mossy 
grey  shingles,  he  didn*t  care  to  see  them 
to  begin  with.  He  could  find  the  room 
assigned  him  easily  enough,  even  shut 
ting  his  eyes  as  he  did  so — the  big 
north  chamber,  a  veritable  cave  of  the 
winds  in  his  boyhood,  the  winter's  store 
of  mince  pies  kept  frozen  on  its  mantel 
shelf.  Steam  heat  and  a  call-bell,  break- 
fast at  eight — and  in    his  room  if  he 


wished !  There  were  the  high-posted  bed- 
stead— and  the  spindle-legged  dresser, 
but  the  feather  beds,  like  the  frozen  pies, 
had  disappeared. 


Straight  into  the  Spectator's  dream 
drove  Giles  the  Pedlar.  "Why  of 
course  I  know  you ;  you  haven't  changed 
one  bit " — the  voice  seemingly  was  out- 
side the  room.  Yes ;  it  came  from  the 
top  of  Honest  Hill  with  all  the  farm 
sounds  of  a  Spring  morning ;  and  there 
was  Giles,  and  there  was  a  freckled, 
towheaded  boy  with  patched  trousers 
hanging  from  one  "gallus."  Giles  sat 
high  up  on  the  seat  of  his  ark-like  wagon, 
and  he  reached  down  a  knotted  hand 
which  the  boy  gripped  fast,  and  was 
pulled  up  over  the  wheel.  The  pedlar 
was  "  so  glad  ter  see  him  ;"  "  sich  a  lot 
of  things  as  he  had  to  show  him  " — 
digging  deep  into  bulging  pockets  full 
as  of  old  with  apples,  spruce  gum,  win- 
tergreen,  everything  a  boy  could  hanker 
for ;  at  last  bringing  forth  a  big  root  of 
sassafras  and  a  twig  of  birch.  "  Couldn't 
get  heah  no  sooner.  Sonny.  They  had 
to  hev  a  lot  of  weddin'  fixins  at  the 
Holler ;  sent  me  back  for  'em.  But  I've 
gotten  a  new  hat  for  ye.  Sonny — and 
shoes — "  holding  up  rare  beauties,  red 
soles  with  wooden  pegs.  No,  he  hadn't 
forgotten  the  grandmother's  best  Scotch 
snufT,  the  new  tobacco  pipes,  the  blue 
jean,  calico,  sticking  salve,  pills,  God- 
frey's cordial  for  the  baby,  horse  lini- 
ment, new  milk  pans,  a  yard  of  ribbon, 
the  artificial  flowers,  and  the  trinkety 
breastpin.  Again  the  Spectator  helped 
Giles  in  carrying  his  treasures  into  the 
big  kitchen,  and  in  spreading  them  out 
for  exhibition,  gazing  his  full,  with  the 
same  old  longing  for  the  things  denied  him 
— for  one  of  those  fine  jack-knives  and  a 
decorated  slate  pencil  were  seemingly  all 
he  needed  to  make  his  happiness  complete 
after  the  difficulty  of  deciding  between  a 
peppermint  heart  and  a  stick  of  licorice 
had  been  mastered.  The  way  Giles  han- 
dled his  steelyards  and  yardstick  thrilled 
the  Spectator's  heart  as  of  old — but  noth- 
ing like  as  mnch  as  did  the  sight  of  the  old 
buckskin  money-bag,  heavy  with  coin, 
hung  during  trade  from  the  pedlar's 
neck;   for   had  not   the  gory,  folk-lore 
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stories  he  had  heard  from  hired  men  and 
hired  girls  invested  that  money-bag  with 
awesome  possibilities  ?  It  was  the  money- 
bags of  peddlers  that  had  led  robbers  to 
murder  them  in  the  way  they  did.  What 
a  brave  man  Giles  was  to  drivie  alone 
through  the  woods  after  dark.  Believing 
in  the  heroism  of  Sir  Galahad  had  been 
easy  after  that.  The  Spectator  was 
struggling  to  admonish  his  hero  by  a 
recitation  of  "  If  yer  don't  watch  out," 
when  hilarious  voices  at  the  telephone 
in  the  hall  below  landed  him  on  his  pil- 
low again — "Those  polo  shin-guards 
didn't  come  last  night;  see  they're  here  by 
noon  sharp  " — and  Giles  was  gone. 


An  hour  yet  before  breakfast.  Would 
Giles  come  back  in  another  dream  ? 
Plainly,  if  the  Spectator  was  to  experience 
anything  like  re-living  his  past  in  the 
old  house,  then  and  there  in  half  awake 
dreaming  was  the  place  for  it.  He  was 
not  sorry  that  dressing  by  candle  light 
was  not  revived  for  the  reunion,  nor  a 
turning  out  of  the  boys  to  water  the 
stock,  nor  did  he  regret  that  the  whole 
house  was  not  filled  with  the  smell  of 
sausage  and  buckwheats.  Yes,  Giles 
came  back  and  spread  before  the 
Spectator  a  lot  of  penny  primers,  tiny 
leaflets— such  glory  of  brightest  colors 
as  their  covers  made !  The  hoarded 
copper  cent,  earned  by  learning  by 
heart,  "Chained  in  the  market  place 
he  stood,"  declaimed  in  the  evening  to 
the  swallows  in  the  hay-loft,  was  to  be 
invested,  and  the  first  book  bought  by 
the  Spectator  surely  was  something  to 
remember.  Shutting  his  eyes  tight  the 
Spectator  snatched  at  random  and  sped 
to  the  hay-loft  to  enjoy  his  prize.  Alas ! 
it  turned  out  to  be  the  story  printed  on 
his  Sabbath  day  handkerchief,  "  Why, 
Phebe,  are  you  come  so  soon  ?"  a  fore- 
taste of  later  purchases  in  books. 


And  not  one  of  those  college  boys  had 
brought  an  ode  for  the  occasion ;  nor 
could  any  one  of  them  be  induced  to 
serve  up  something  impromptu — not 
even  a  limerick.  Their  heads  were  full 
of  polo;  they  were  actually  afraid  the 
noon-time  dinner  would  be  so  prolonged 


that  getting  off  on  their  ponies  before 
two  would  be  difficult.  For  lack  of  an 
ode  somebody  must  make  a  few  remarks 
over  the  cider  and  doughnuts  with  which 
the  old-fashioned  dinner  closed;  and 
under  the  stress  of  emergency  the  Spec- 
tator told  his  ghost  story  of  Giles  the 
Peddler— its  "  Finally,  brethren  "  in- 
tended to  impress  the  youngsters  with 
the  fact  that  the  fullness  of  their  lives 
had  a  source  in  the  stem  deprivation  dt 
their  forebears ;  that  the  grim  isolation 
of  the  old  farm  had  been  a  well-sprin§^ 
of  romance,  an  inspiration  for  poetical 
natures  that  had  never  developed  in 
luxury.  He  had  scarcely  finished  when, 
at  a  signal  from  the  leader  of  the  polo 
team,  there  was  an  outburst  of  voices 
reciting,  and  most  impressively. 

The  world  is  too   much  with  us;  late  and 

soon. 
Getting    and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our 

powers. 

Then  with  their  college  yell  they  were 
off,  the  old  boys  watching  them,  and  the 
tally-ho  full  of  pretty  girls  following  in 
their  wake. 


"You  see,  Cousin  Spectator,"  said 
that  one  of  the  grandmothers  who  as  a 
girl  had  written  verses  as  near  like  to 
those  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey  as  she  could, 
"  if  they  don't  try  to  write  poetry,  they 
can  render  the  best  of  it  as  it  should  be. 
That  was  better  than  any  ode  upon  this 
occasion." 


"  But  what  are  we  coming  to  ?"  came 
in  awesome  whispers  from  the  retired 
parson  of  the  clan.  "  To  think  that  this 
reunion  should  have  broken  up  with  a 
college  yell  instead  of  a  season  of  prayer." 
"  Didn't  you  catch  the  prayer  of  that 
sonnet?  Those  boys  did,  I  am  sure. 
They  know  what  we  have  been  slow  in 
recognizing,  that  poetry  has  given  us 
many  prayers."  In  the  pause  that  fol- 
lowed she  was  heard  repeating, 

To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent 
'Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heaven,  to  breathe  a  prayer 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament 

"  When  those  boys  sing  the  Recessional 
for  us  to-night  you  will  understand,"  she 
added. 


The  Second  Hague  Conference 

BY  A  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT 

In  the  following  article  The  Outlook's  correspondent  at  The  Hague,  Mr.  Elbert  F.  Bald- 
win, gives  a  personal  impression  of  some  of  the  most  notable  figures  among  the  delegates, 
and  tells  of  the  plans  for  the  Temple  of  Peace,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  comer-stone  of 
which  will  be  laid  during  the  present  Conference.  Later  on  he  will  consider  the  discussions 
and  conclusions  of  the  Conference. — The  Editors. 


ill. 


THE  first  Russian  delegate,  M. 
NelidofF,  who  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference, is  a  superb  looking  old  states- 
man with  white  hair  and  beard,  yet  with 
a  keen  glance  and  an  alertness  of  manner 
which  one  associates  with  younger  years. 
As  yet,  he  has  had  little  opportunity  to 
distinguish  himself,  save  on  the  occasion 
of  his  presidential  address,  which  I  heard 
at  the  opening  session.  It  was  a  digni- 
fied and  timely  statement,  especially  in 
its  rejoinder  to  those  who  deprecate  the 
amelioration  of  war,  because,  as  they 
say,  you  cannot  stop  war  unless  you 
frighten  people  by  its  horrors.  But,  de- 
clared M.  Nelidoff:  "The  horrors  of 
ancient  conflicts  and  the  wars  of  the 
Middle  Ages  did  not  diminish  either  their 
length  or  frequence,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ameliorations  introduced  in  the 
second  half  of  the  past  century  in  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  especially  with 
regard  to  prisoners  and  the  wounded, 
have  not  at  all  developed  the  taste  for 
war." 

By  an  irony  of  fate,  at  the  moment 
when  M.  Nelidoflf  was  opening  the  Sec- 
ond Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague, 
his  august  sovereign  was  dissolving  the 
Second  Duma  at  St.  Petersburg.  As 
rumors  have  been  current  concerning 
the  influence  of  the  Duma's  dissolution 
on  M.  Nelidoflf's  address,  he  announces 
that  his  speech  was  printed  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  press  agents  before  any  one 
at  The  Hague  knew  of  th*  event  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  President  of  the  Conference  has 
had  no  opportunity  to  preside  at  an- 
other plenary  session  than  the  first,  but 
he  has  since  had  to  reply  to  addresses 
from  two  deputations.  He  speaks  rather 


adroitly,  as  one  might  expect  from  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris.  These 
two  addresses  were  reminders  of  what 
should  never  be  forgotten,  that  wars  bear 
most  heavily  on  the  poor  and  on  women. 
The  address  emphasizing  the  first  was 
from  the  churches.  It  was  signed  by 
twenty-three  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  by  fourteen  bishops  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church ;  indeed,  by 
the  official  chiefs  of  all  the  Protestant 
bodies  of  England  and  America;  by  nine 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  America ;  by  the  Grand  Rabbi  of  the 
Jewish  churches,  and  by  Protestant 
ecclesiastics  in  Holland,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Hungary.  It  was  appropriate 
that  such  catholicity  of  religious  appeal 
should  be  voiced  by  one  of  the  best 
exponents  of  liberal  religious  thought,  a 
man  who  continues  the  traditions  of 
the  school  of  Dean  Stanley,  Dr.  Fre- 
mantle,  Dean  of  Ripon,  England.  The 
address  pointed  out  that  the  deep  and 
widespread  sentiment  now  awakened 
against  war  with  all  its  train  of  calami- 
ties and  miseries,  is  imperfectly  compre- 
hended by  many  of  those  who  live  and 
act  only  in  the  entourage  of  sovereigns, 
diplomats,  and  statesmen.  This  popular 
sentiment,  in  the  words  of  the  address, 
demands  more  attention  than  it  has  re- 
ceived, because  in  each  country  it  is  the 
masses  who  have  to  bear  the  burdens  and 
endure  the  sufferings  which  war  brings. 
To  this  Dean  Fremantle  added  later,  at 
the  Cercle  International:  "Take  181 5, 
as  example.  In  that  year,  because  of 
the  prolonged  wars  which  had  preceded 
it,  the  rich  forged  to  the  head  of  affairs 
everywhere.  But  the  poor  were  propor- 
tionately forced  downwards  into  more 
abject  misery  than  they  had  ever  known." 
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The  address  to  M.  Nelidoff  went  on  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  present  delib- 
erations at  The  Hague  would  lead  to  the 
arrest  of  the  continually  increasing  com- 
petition in  armaments,  to  the  lessening 
of  the  useless  expenses  which  such  com- 
petition engenders,  and  to  a  proportion- 
ate lightening  of  the  heavy  burden  placed 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  "  Yes, 
yes,"  said  M.  Nelidoff  in  reply  to  the 
clergy  present,  "  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
has  been  preached  fortwo  thousand  years, 
and  yet,  during  all  that  time,  not  until 
1899  did  men  succeed  in  holding  one 
conference  of  the  governments  to  orga- 
nize peace.  If  two  thousand  years  was 
necessary  to  make  men  comprehend  the 
importance  of  peace,  they  ought  not  to 
become  impatient  if,  only  a  few  years 
after  having  recognized  their  duty,  the 
Governments  do  not  immediately  realize 
all  that  we  may  desire  1" 

The  other  deputation  was  from  the 
International  Council  of  Women's  Fed- 
eration of  National  Councils,  themselves 
representing  a  great  number  of  societies 
in  twenty  countries,  united  in  the  com- 
mon effort  towards  a  better  humanity. 
Mrs.  Henry  Villard  was  the  American 
representative.  As  their  address  truly 
said,  the  women  of  the  world  await  the 
result  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference 
with  the  greatest  anxiety,  for  they  stand 
to  gain  the  greatest  benefit.  Not  only 
as  wives  and  mothers  are  they  the  special 
victims  of  war,  but  upon  them,  the  feebler 
sex,  rests  most  heavily  the  burden  of 
military  taxes.  Hence,  a  new  ideal  of 
patriotism  and  social  duty  must  be  incul- 
cated— no  war.  "  We  all  want  to  abol- 
ish war,"  replied  M.  Nelidoff,  "  but  as 
that  is  unhappily  impossible,  our  duty  is 
to  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  it  and  to 
reduce  the  sufferings  brought  by  it." 
Some  of  the  women,  however,  looked  as 
if  they  foresaw  a  time  when  war  would 
be  abolished. 

The  second  Russian  delegate.  Privy 
Councillor  Frederic  de  Martens,  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Petersburg,  is  the  most 
efficient  statesman  among  the  Russians 
of  1907,  as  he  was  in  the  Russian  dele- 
gation of  1899.  "  In  that  Conference," 
he  said  the  other  day,  "  we  began  with 
pessimism   and    ended   with   optimism. 


The  latter  sentiment  will,  I  think,  in- 
crease with  the  present  Conference." 
Professor  de  Martens  is  younger  than 
his  eminent  colleague,  just  mentioned. 
He  is  sixty-two  years  old.  He  was  only 
thirty  years  of  age  when  he  went  as  dele- 
gate to  the  Conference  of  Brussels  on 
the  Laws  of  War.  The  Conference  at 
the  Hague  in  1899  might  be  called,  in 
contrast,  a  Conference  on  the  Laws  of 
Peace.  Its  most  important  work  was  to 
create  an  International  Arbitral  Tribunal, 
and  of  that  court  a  discerning  Govern- 
ment immediately  made  Professor  de 
Martens  a  member.  A  particular  service 
to  his  home  government,  as  well  as  to 
the  world,  ought  to  be  mentioned,  for  it 
has  not  had  the  publicity  it  deser\'es. 
Before  the  Russo-Japanese  war  broke 
out,  Dr.  de  Martens  had  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  Emperor  a  project  to 
submit  the  dispute  between  the  two 
countries  to  the  Hague  Court  The 
project  was  approved,  but  before  its 
execution,  Japan  lost  patience  and  the 
Far  East  became  the  seat  of  war.  In 
the  present  Conference,  Professor  de 
Martens  has  been  made  President  of  the 
Fourth  Commission,  that  on  Maritime 
Law.  His  particular  projects  already 
submitted  to  the  Conference  are  found 
in  his  famous  catechism  of  fourteen  ques- 
tions put  to  his  special  Commission,  but 
more  impressively  in  his  scheme  for  the 
transformation  of  the  Hague  Court  and 
the  Hague  Conference.  Something  cor- 
responding to  these  plans  must  be 
adopted  and  when  it  is,  Russia  and  the 
world  will  appreciate  the  words  used  by 
Dr.  de  Martens  to  me  yesterday,  "  My 
aim  is,  at  the  end  of  my  life  to  say  that 
it  has  not  been  useless  to  my  country 
and  also  to  the  other  nations.  That  is 
my  only  ambition." 

As  seems  appropriate,  the  head  of  the 
greatest  military  power  on  land  is  a 
giant  in  physical  and  intellectual  ap- 
pearance. Germany  is  fitly  represented 
by  the  tallest  and  largest  man  here. 
Solid  and  imposing  and  with  a  seemingly 
never  ruffled  poise,  Baron  Marschall  von 
Bieberstein  looks  his  worth  and  experi- 
ence. His  father,  grandfather  and  great 
grandfather  were  ministers  of  State  in 
Baden,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  German  provinces,  certainly  hav- 
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ing  the  most  attractive  people.  Fulfilling 
family  traditions  as  well  as  accentuating 
his  own  worth,  the  present  Baron  Mar- 
schall  rose  through  all  the  grades  of 
legislative  and  administrative  office  and 
was  then  sent  by  the  venerable  and  be- 
loved Grand  Duke  to  Berlin  as  his  resi- 
dent plenipotentiary  in  the  Bundesrath, 
the  Federal  Council.  Baron  Marschall 
immediately  won  Imperial  favor  and  not 
long  after,  Imperial  office,  for,  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  followed 
by  that  of  Herbert  Bismarck,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  latter's  place  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  post  which  he  held 
until,  at  his  own  request,  he  became 
Ambassador  to  Turkey.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  detachment  of  Mr.  Bryce 
from  the  British  Cabinet  to  go  as  Am- 
bassador to  Washington,  Baron  Mar- 
schall's  case  is  the  only  one  in  recent 
history  which  occurs  to  me,  where  a 
Minister  of  State  has  left  cabinet  rank 
to  take  ambassadorial  office.  But  Baron 
Marschall  knew  what  he  was  doing  and 
the  effect  such  a  compliment  would  have 
on  the  sensitive  Sultan.  As,  with  Sec- 
retary Root's  trip  to  South  America,  a 
new  era  in  our  relations  with  that  conti- 
nent was  begun,  so  with  Baron  Mar- 
schairs  arrival  in  Constantinople  there 
began  a  new  era  in  German  influence 
throughout  the  Moslem  world.  For 
ages,  now  English,  now  Russian  influ- 
ence had  been  uppermost  at  the  Sublime 
Porte — never  German.  But  \s'ith  the 
exception  of  the  masterful  monarch  who 
had  already  begun  an  admirably  clever 
coquetry  with  Abdul  Hamid,  no  one  has 
contributed  nearly  so  much  to  win  pre- 
eminence for  Germany  on  the  Bosphorus 
as  has  the  present  German  Ambassador. 
Other  diplomats  may  well  take  notice 
that  this  prestige  has  been  gained  by  a 
man  careful  never  to  offend  Turkish 
national  or  religious  prejudices  and  sed- 
ulously to  cultivate  the  notion  that  in 
Germany  Turkey  finds  a  protector 
against  the  jealousies  of  the  Christian 
nations.  What  is  the  result?  First, 
Turkish  concessions,  whether  commer- 
cial, educational  or  religious,  go  first  of 
all  to  Germany,  and  only  secondarily  to 
the  other  Powers.  Second,  Asia  Minor 
is  now  regarded  not  only  by  Europeans 
but  by  many  Orientals  as  about  to  be- 


come, one  day,  Germany's  greatest  col- 
ony. While  Uie  furtherance  of  German 
interests  has  naturally  been  Baron  Mar- 
schairs  first  duty,  he  has  helped  to  stem 
Turkish  intolerance  towards  others,  es- 
pecially when  Abdul  Hamid  recently 
took  to  himself  a  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  border,  then  being  re-delimited. 

In  conversation  this  morning  Baron 
Marschall  emphasized  two  facts — first, 
that  not  all  Germans,  any  more  than  all 
Americans,  are  ultra-protectionists.  "  I 
do  not  say  that  I  am  a  free-trader,"  said 
he,  "  but  I  am  certainly  not  a  protection- 
ist as  most  understand  the  term.  I  am 
what  I  would  call  a  fair-trader.  You 
say  that  there  are  many  like  me  in 
America.  Very  well,  let  us  get  together 
and  have  in  place  of  a  modus  vivendi  a 
permanent  tariff  arrangement  satisfac- 
tory to  both  sides."  Secondly,  as  regards 
any  attempted  isolation  of  Germany: 
"  It  is  true  that  the  German  delegates 
here  will  take  care  that  no  Power  shall 
be  isolated.  In  isolating  one  Power  the 
position  of  all  the  others  becomes  more 
difficult.  France,  for  instance,  has  be- 
come a  more  tractable  neighbor — con- 
scious of  whatever  force  results  from 
the  Russian  alliance — ^than  when  she  was 
isolated  and  without  friends  and  allies 
in  Europe." 

As  was  fitting,  the  very  first  proposi- 
tion to  be  laid  before  the  Conference 
was  Baron  MarschalPs  scheme  for  an 
International  Supreme  Prize  Court.  It 
is  big  with  the  future,  not  only  as  to 
the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  from 
ships  captured  as  prizes,  but  in  the  set- 
tlement of  a  larger  subject,  the  main 
Hague  Court  itself,  which  may  proceed 
from  the  German  proposition  as  from  a 
kernel. 

Of  Dr.  Kriege,  the  second  German 
delegate,  one  hears  continually,  "  That's 
a  strong  man."  The  observation  is- just, 
for  Dr.  Kriege  has  already  established 
an  enviable  legal  reputation  in  his  own 
country  and  also  here  in  the  short 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Con- 
ference was  opened.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  delegation  is  in  finer  form 
than  the  German.  All  of  its  members 
seem  to  represent  the  "unhasting,  unrest- 
ing "  habit  as  well  as  that  of  thorough- 
ness.    Furthermore,  they   one  and   all 
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show  an  open  desire  to  make  this  Con- 
ference a  constructive  success.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  German  delegation  of 
1899,  whose  head  could  speak  of  "/^j 
farce  de  la  Confhrence  "  and  where  foreign 
delegates  had  to  go  to  Berlin  to  plead 
with  the  Kaiser  to  influence  his  own  dele- 
gates to  be  less  obstructive  1 

After  writing  of  the  Germans,  the 
English  come  naturally  next  in  order — 
first,  because  of  the  much-too-exploited 
jealousies  and  rivalries,  characteristic 
chiefly  of  the  small  minds  of  both  coun- 
tries, and,  second,  because  of  the  admi- 
rable manner  in  which  the  English  and 
Germans  here  have  worked  to  a  com- 
mon end.  For  instance,  in  friendliest 
rivalry,  no  sooner  had  Baron  Marshall 
submitted  his  Prize  Court  plan  than  an 
equally  interesting  one  came  from  the 
venerable,  but  still  hale  and  hearty, 
Sir  Edward  Fry,  the  first  British  dele- 
gate. Sir  Edward  is  a  Quaker.  It  seems 
strange  that  a  Quaker  should  be  a 
"  Sir " — ^they  do  not  generally  take 
kindly  to  knighthoods  and  baronetcies, 
with  their  heraldic  badges  of  visored 
helmets  and  bloodstained  hands.  Again, 
how  Sir  Edward  can  reconcile  Quaker 
garb  with  the  Court  dress  in  which  I  saw 
him  arrayed  yesterday,  I  do  not  know. 
He  is,  one  may  well  believe,  a  fine  type 
of  the  intellectual  Briton.  But,  as  I  have 
reason  to  appreciate,  by  reason  of  re- 
peated conversations  with  him,  he  is  an 
equally  fine  type  of  the  genial  and  gentle 
Briton,  the  most  amiable  of  John  Bulls. 
He  was  formerly  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Appeal  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  law- 
yers in  England.  He  was  thus  appro- 
priately appointed  British  member  of  the 
Hague  Court  and  was  gladly  selected  by 
our  Government  to  act  as  its  arbiter  in 
its  claim  against  Mexico  arising  out  of 
"the  Pious  Fund  of  the  Califomias." 
Sir  Edward  was  also  the  Legal  Assessor 
in  the  Doggerbank  case  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia  during  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese war. 

The  second  British  delegate.  Sir 
Ernest  Satow,  began  his  diplomatic 
career  as  a  student-interpreter  in  the 
consular  service  in  Japan.  Nearly  his 
whole  life  has  been  spent  in  the  Far 
East,  where  he  has  rendered  distin- 
guished service  as  Minister   to  Japan, 


theu  to  China.  He  is  supposed  to  under- 
stand their  politics  as  well  as  does  any 
Occidental  observer,  while  his  knowledge 
of  their  religions  and  literatures  is 
acknowledged  by  Orientals  themselves 
to  be  profound.  Sir  Ernest  is  a  spare, 
keen,  intellectual-looking  man,  apparently 
of  the  hair-splitting  order  as  to  mentality, 
certainly  hardly  reminding  one  of  the 
conventional  Englishman ;  indeed,  in  his 
manner  the  traditions  of  both  Occident 
and  Orient  are  evident.  It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  know  such  a  man. 

Here,  then,  are  six  characters — two 
Russians,  two  Germans,  two  Englishmen. 
There  are  other  equally  interesting  per- 
sonalities in  the  Conference,  but  none 
more  interesting  and  perhaps  none  more 
immediately  influential. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  on  Peace  and  Arbitration 
will  be  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Temple  of  Peace, 

In  1903,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  de- 
lighted the  world  by  giving  $1,500,000 
for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a 
permanent  home  and  library  at  the 
Hague  for  the  International  Court  estab- 
lished by  the  first  conference  of  1889. 
He  put  the  sum  at  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment's disposition.  That  Government 
of  course  felt  a  proper  sense  of  obliga- 
tion in  view  of  this  magnificent  benefac- 
tion. It  was  also  highly  pleased  with 
the  chance  of  assuring  permanence  to 
The  Hague  as  a  seat  of  international 
deliberations.  Nor,  finally  with  an  equaUy 
characteristic  Dutch  thrift  and  Dutch 
complacence,  did  it  by  any  means  over- 
look the  inevitable  aggrandizement  <^ 
the  town's  material  importance.  Hence, 
in  1905  the  Government  bought  for 
$280,000  the  fine  tract  of  territory  called 
the  Zorgvliet,  a  plot  of  nearly  fourteen 
acres,  as  a  fit  setting  for  the  building 
made  possible  through  Mr.  Carnegie's 
generosity. 

The  Zorgvliet  Park  once  lay  nearly 
half  way  between  the  Hague  and  Schev- 
eningen,  but  the  larger  town  has  now 
grown  around  it  on  two  sides.  There 
has  been  some  criticism  of  the  choice  of 
location  from  architects  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  too  low  and  gave  little  chance 
for    architectural    perspectives ;     there 
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has,  of  course,  been  criticism  from  dis- 
appointed real  estate  dealers  who  hoped 
that  the  choice  might  fall  in  some  other 
direction.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  here  re- 
cently and  told  me  that  he  was  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  location.  He  espe- 
pecially  admired  the  fine  old  oaks  and 
beeches  and  was  glad  that  the  site  was 
so  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the 
Hague  and  Scheveningen. 

The  property  was  once  the  residence 
of  Jakob  Cats,  perhaps  the  most  typically 
national  of  Dutch  poets.  But  now  it  is 
to  be  dedicated  to  poetic  justice.  This 
will  be  realized  not  so  much  by  a  phil- 
anthropist's money  as  by  that  philanthro- 
pist's spirit.  No  worker  for  the  cause 
of  peace  and  arbitration  has  united 
actual  personal,  practical  endeavor  with 
that  of  a  lofty  idealism  as  he  has. 

The  administration  of  the  Carnegie 
fund  was  entrusted  by  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment to  a  responsible  board,  of  which 
Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek,  the  well-known 
statesman,  prominent  in  the  Peace  Con- 
ference of  1899,  was  made  chairman. 
The  board  threw  open  the  competition 
for  designs  for  the  building  to  architects 
of  all  nations,  and  appointed  a  jury  to 
decide,  by  secret  ballot,  as  to  the  winner. 
This  jury  consisted  of  seven  men,  six 
architects  and  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek, 
ex-officio,  as  chairman  of  the  fund. 
For  Holland,  Dr.  Cuypers  (to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  ex-Premier,  whose 
name  is  spelled  with  a  "  k  "  and  with- 
out the  final  "  s  "),  one  of  this  country's 
most  eminent  architects,  was  chosen ; 
for  Germany,  Dr.  von  Ihne,  the  Kaiser's 
architect ;  for  Austria,  Professor  Konig, 
of  the  Vienna  Technische  Hochschule  ; 
for  France,  M.  Nenot,  President  of  the 
Society  of  French  Architects ;  for  Eng- 
land, Mr.  CoUcutt,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Architects ;  and  for  America, 
Professor  Ware,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Architecture  at  Columbia  University. 
Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek  informs  me 
that.no  less  than  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen architects,  representing  many  coun- 
tries, sent  designs,  the  total  number  of 
which  exceeded  three  thousand.  He 
adds  that,  at  the  moment  of  voting,  it 
was,  of  course,  not  known  to  the  jury 
who  the  architects  were.  The  designs 
favored   by  the    Committee  were   nar- 


rowed down  to  sixteen ;  and  of  these,  I 
am  glad  to  state,  half  were  American, 
among  them  plans  drawn  by  such  well- 
known  firms  as  Messrs.  Garr^re  &  Hast- 
ings and  Messrs.  Warren  &  Wetmore. 
Out  of  these  sixteen  six  designs  were 
"  crowned  "  by  the  jury,  and  out  of  the 
six  the  winning  plan  was  that  of  M. 
Louis  Cordonnier,  of  Lille,  France,  who 
thus  obtained  the  first  prize  offered  by 
the  jury  of  $4,800.  His  principal 
achievements  hitherto  have  been  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  the  city  hall  at  Dun- 
kerque,  France,  and  the  stock  exchange 
at  Lille.  Some  years  ago  he  obtained 
first  prize  in  a  competition  for  the  Ams- 
terdam Exchange,  but  in  the  end  his 
plan  was  not  executed.  Replying  to  my 
query  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  rumor 
that  M.  Cordonnier  was  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  one  only,  Jonkheer  van 
Karnebeek  says  that,  as  the  balloting 
was  secret,  no  one  knows  who  voted  for 
M.  Cordonnier,  nor  has  it  been  recorded 
that  the  decision  in  his  fa^or  was  by  a 
bare  majority.  Nor,  in  recognition  of 
his  success,  has  M.  Cordonnier  been  ap- 
pointed Architect  to  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, as  has  been  erroneously  stated. 
On  the  contrary,  as  is  necessary  here,  he 
will  work  in  co-operation  with  a  Dutch 
architect.  For  this  purpose  Heer  van 
der  Steur  has  been  chosen,  a  man  of  note 
as  an  architect  and  an  engineer  as  well. 

The  world  is  already  familiar  with  the 
illustrations  of  the  Cordonnier  exterior 
design,  with  tall  towers  marking  the  cor- 
ners of  the  four  facades,  reminding  one 
of  an  animal  on  its  back  with  its  four 
legs  sticking  in  the  air.  I  asked  Mr. 
Carnegie  if  the  original  plans  were  to  be 
carried  out  in  their  entirety  and  learned 
that  they  were  to  be  somewhat  modified. 
Result,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  greater  sim- 
plicity and  less  pastry-cook  decoration  I 
The  modified  plan,  Mr.  Carnegie  thinks, 
will  satisfy  the  dissenting  majority  of 
the  jury  and  all  other  critics.  Aside 
from  the  fa9ades,  the  ground  plan  of  the 
building  seems  practical  and  praise- 
worthy. Its  principal  feature  is  a  great 
Hall  of  Arbitration. 

Preliminary  work  for  the  foundation 
of  the  building  is  being  started  so  that 
the  foundation  stone  may  be  laid  during 
the  session  of  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
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ence.  Mr.  Carnegie  modestly  declines 
to  be  present  on  that  occasion.  He 
adds  that  he  much  prefers  the  appellation 
"Temple  of  P^ace  "  to  that  of  "  Palace 


of  Peace,"  but  he  will  not  urge  its  adop- 
tion as  he  believes  that  the  question  of 
name  should  be  left  to  the  Conference. 

The  Hague.  E-  F.  B. 


SUMMER  VESPER  SERMONS 

BT  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

THE    LAW  OF  LIBERTT 


Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.— Colossians  ii.  21. 

IT  is  curious  that  this  text  should 
ever  have  been  used  as  a  Scriptural 
authority  for  total  abstinence.  Total 
abstinence  is  sometimes  quite  essential 
to  life,  to  say  nothing  of  virtue ;  but  this 
text  is  not  authority  for  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, Paul  quotes  this  motto  to  condemn 
it.  "  Why,"  he  says,  writing  to  the  Co- 
lossian  Christians,  "  as  though  living  in 
the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances 
[such  as]  Touch  not.  taste  not,  handle 
not  ?"  From  all  such  prohibitions  the 
disciple  of  Christ  is  free. 

There  is  a  common  notion  among  the 
young  that  to  become  a  Christian  is  to 
enter  into  servitude;  to  remain  away 
from  Christ  is  to  remain  free;  that  a 
Christian  may  not  dance,  play  cards,  go 
to  the  theater ;  but  if  he  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian he  may.  The  reverse  is  nearer  the 
truth.  The  Christian  is  called  unto  lib- 
erty. He  is  a  freer  man  for  being  a 
Christian.  It  is  safer  for  him  to  dance, 
play  cards,  and  go  to  the  theater  if  he 
wishes  to  than  it  was  before  he  gave  his 
life  to  Christ's  service. 

We  are  made  free  from  bondage  to 
law  by  our  loyalty  to  law.  Law  is  the 
nature  of  the  thing  concerning  which  it 
is  predicated.  The  law  of  gravitation 
means  that  it  is  the  nature  of  all  material 
substances  to  attract  each  other  in  a 
certain  ratio.  If  the  earth  could  be 
conceived  as  endowed  with  a  will  and  so 
deciding  some  day  that  it  would  like  to 
leave  its  orbit,  it  would  be  quite  in- 
dispensable to  the  life  on  the  planet 
that  it  should  be  prevented  from  grati- 
fying its  wish.  It  would  be  necessary 
by  some  force  from  without  to  pre- 
vent it  from  disregarding  the  law  of  its 
own    nature.      But    so    long   as    it    is 


obedient  to  the  law  of  its  own  nature 
no  external  force  is  necessary  for  its 
well-being.  So  the  law  of  love  means 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  men  to  love.  If 
a  child  truly  loves  his  mother,  he  may 
need  instruction  as  to  what  will  best 
please  her ;  but  he  does  not  need  laws 
to  compel  him  to  please  her.  The  life 
of  a  loyal  nature  within  sets  him  free 
from  all  irksome  bondage  to  laws  im- 
posed from  without. 

Laws  on  the  statute-book  are  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  society  from 
the  criminal  classes.  "  Law,"  says  Paul, 
"  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but 
for  the  lawless  and  disobedient."  The 
sagacious  criminal  gets  a  shrewd  lawyer 
to  tell  him  how  far  he  can  go  in  cheating 
his  neighbor  and  not  get  caught  by  the 
law.  But  most  honest  men  do  not  even 
know  what  the  laws  on  the  statute-book 
are,  and  they  have  no  need  to  know. 
The  law  of  honesty  in  their  nature  makes 
unnecessary  a  study  of  the  law  imposed 
by  society  from  without.  Etiquette  is  a 
series  of  rules  which  society  has  formed 
for  the  regulation  of  social  intercourse. 
But  a  man  ruled  by  the  instincts  of  a 
gentleman  gives  himself  very  little  con- 
cern about  these  laws  of  etiquette.  If 
he  chance  to  violate  some  local  rule,  it  is 
not  reckoned  against  him  as  a  fault. 
The  truly  courteous  man  is  released  from 
subserviency  to  etiquette. 

He  who  accepts  the  life  of  Christ  and 
devotes  himself  with  absolute  singleness 
of  purpose  to  Christ's  work  is  thereby 
released  from  bondage  to  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
Jesus  Christ  makes  him  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death.  There  is  to  him 
only  one  law — Love :  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and 
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soul  and  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  If  he  loves  God  with  all  his 
heart,  he  no  longer  asks  himself  how 
much  prayer  he  must  offer  to  his  Father. 
Ritual  ceases  to  be  his  law,  and  becomes 
his  instrument.  He  uses  it  when  he 
likes,  as  he  likes,  no  more  than  he  likes, 
and  only  as  he  finds  it  a  useful  means 
for  the  expression  of  his  reverence  and 
his  love.  If  he  loves  his  neighbor  as 
himself,  he  no  longer  asks  what  the  law 
of  honesty  requires  of  him ;  he  does  not 
desire  to  get  an  advantage  for  himself 
out  of  his  neighbor,  and  therefore  he 


has  no  occasion  to  ask  what  kind  of 
advantage-getting  the  law  of  honesty 
forbids.  His  inward  honesty  protects 
him  from  all  overt  acts  of  unfair  dealing. 
If  it  is  his  supreme  desire  to  make  his 
body  the  instrument  of  his  spirit,  he 
does  not  have  to  hedge  his  appetites 
about  with  restrictions.  His  appetites 
become  self-regulating.  In  short,  he 
who  always  pleases  to  do  right  can 
always  do  as  he  pleases.  "Ye  have 
been  called  unto  liberty;  only  use  not 
liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but 
by  love  serve  one  another." 


''INTRIGUE  AT  WASHINGTON'' 

It  is  so  easy  to  bring  charges  of  favoritism,  of  negligence,  of  "  playing  politics,"  against 
public  officials,  and  so  easy  to  believe  such  charges  when  they  are  presented,  that  we  Amer- 
icans need  frequent  reminders  of  the  justice,  efficiency  and  openness  of  our  own  govern- 
ment. Such  a  reminder  the  New  York  Times  has  published.  With  the  permission  of  that 
journal  we  reprint  herewith  its  editorial  article  on  "  *  Favor  *  at  West  Point"  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  service  a  great  newspaper  can  render  in  securing  information  for  its  readers 
which  is  both  accurate  and  significant,  this  article  is  worthy  of  a  National  circulation. — 
The  Editors. 


\Editorial  Article  from  the  New  York 
Times ^  15  July y  f§o/.] 

FROM  a  Colorado  correspondent 
we  have  received  a  letter  making 
these  charges  against  the  admin- 
istration of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy : 

Here  is  a  set  of  facts:  A  young  cadet 
named  Barton  entered  last  year  on  proba- 
tion from  Peekskill,  New  York,  being  a  litde 
under  weight.  He  had  as  his  alternate  a 
fellow  named  Phipps,  whose  father  was  very 
wealthy  and  protested  against  young  Bar- 
ton's admission.  Barton  made  the  recjuired 
weight  and  at  once  took  high  rank  m  his 
class.  This  June  he  was  thrown  out  without 
any  reason  being  assigned,  and  Phipps  was 
,  immediately  appointed  to  his  place.  The 
Military  Secretary  refused  a  reconsideration. 

The  detailed  facts  are:  William  M.  Bar- 
ton, appointed  by  reason  of  standing  first  in 
a  competitive  examination,  June,  1906,  from 
Peekskill;  reception  condition  on  examina- 
tion to  make  up  weight.  Weight  made  up, 
and  by  reason  of  his  conduct  and  his  pro- 
ficiency took  high  rank  in  his  studies.  Phipps 
protesting  all  the  time  and  finally  undoing 
Barton  by  intrigue  at  Washington. 

This  letter,  being  signed  by  an  ap- 
parently genuine  and  responsible  name, 
seemed  to  The  Times  worthy  of  inves- 
tigation. The  general  American  opin- 
ion, after  the  experience  of  more  than  a 


century,  is  that,  if  there  is  any  place  in 
the  world  in  which  favoritism  goes  for 
nothing  and  merit  for  everything,  that 
place  is  the  Military  Academy.  It  would 
be  a  shock  to  the  whole  Nation  to  find 
authentic  evidence  of  a  single  case  in 
which  the  standing  of  a  cadet  had  been 
modified  by  "pull."  Accordingly  The 
Times  has  taken  the  pains  to  procure 
the  official  record  of  this  case.  The 
record  follows  : 

At  the  entrance  examination  in  May,  1906, 
the  Nineteenth  District,  State  of  New  York, 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Barton  as  principal, 
and  Mr.  Phipps  as  alternate.  The  Medical 
Examining  Board  found  Mr.  Barton  not 
physically  qualified  for  admission,  on  account 
of  underweight  and  lack  of  chest  develop- 
ment. The  alternate,  Mr.  Phipps.  was  found 
dulv  qualified.  He  was  notmea  about  .the 
25tn  of  May  to  report  for  admission,  the 
principal  being  notified  of  his  failure  physi- 
cally. When  the  report  of  the  examination 
was  forwarded  to  the  War  Department  the 
case  was  reopened  and  the  department  di- 
rected that  Principal  Barton  be  admitted 
"on  probation  until  August  28,  on  which 
date  he  will  be  re-examined  physically." 
Mr.  Barton  was  admitted,  and  on'  June  16 
was  examined  by  the  Medical  Board  which 
examined  all  classes.  His  weight  is  recorded 
as  120  pounds,  chest  measurement  at  expira- 
tion 30)4  inches,  age  20  years,  height  5  feet 
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10  inches.  For  his  age  and  height  he  should 
have  weighed  138  pounds  and  his  chest  meas- 
urement should  have  been  Z2%  inches.  He 
was  again  examined  August  28,  and  a  gain 
of  weight  reported,  but  no  gain  in  chest 
measurement.  His  term  of  probation  was 
then  (extended  by  the  War  Department  to 
June  1,  1907,  with  the  provision  that  "if 
Cadet  Barton  should  fail  to  come  up  to  the 
physical  requirements  of  cadets  by  the  end 
of  his  probationary  term,  June  1,  1907,  Mr. 
Phipps  be  instructed  to  present  himself  at 
West  Point  for  admission  to  the  Military 
Academy  under  his  alternate  appointment." 
At  the  annual  examination  Cadet  Barton 
was  examined  May  24,  1907:  Weight,  124 
pounds;  chest  measurement,  30^  inches, 
his  age  beinj:  21,  and  height  in  this  instance 
being  recorded  as  S  feet  9X  inches.  For 
his  age  and  height  the  weight  is  137*pounds; 
chest  measurement,  32X  inches.  Upon  this 
report  the  War  Department  directed  his  dis- 
charge under  the  previous  instructions  and 
the  admission  of  Mr.  Phipps. 

We  are  also  informed  that  during  his 
probationary  year  Cadet  Barton  stood 
No.  41  in  his  studies,  and  had  a  good 
standing  in  discipline. 

From  this  recital  it  is  perfectly  plain 
that  whatever  "  pull "  was  exercised  was 


exercised  in  favor  of  Cadet  Barton  and 
against  Cadet  Phipps.  It  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  this  proportion  of  "  pull,"  which 
kept  a  probationary  candidate  on  the  roll 
of  cadets  for  a  year,  was  exercised  through 
the  War  Department  in  Washington,  and 
not  at  all  through  the  authorities  of  the 
Military  Academy.  It  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  Colonel  Scott,  whom  our  corre- 
spondent accuses  of  making  West  Point 
"the  playground  of  politicians,"  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  case, 
except  in  a  strictly  formal  and  perfunc- 
tory way. 

"  This  is  a  moral  that  runs  at  large." 
A  very  good  rule,  when  you  hear  of  **  a 
scandal  at  West  Point,"  is  not  to  believe 
it.  And,  in  the  case  of  scandals  made 
more  widespread  than  this  question  of 
Cadet  Barton  and  Cadet  Phipps,  it  is 
wise  to  assume  that  the  policy  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  even  of  the  War 
Department,  is  directed  by  a  tenderness 
for  the  feelings  of  the  rash  accusers,  not 
at  all  by  a  desire  to  screen  the  innocent 
accused. 


A   SOUTHERN    VIEW    OF   NEGRO 

EDUCATION 

BT  LEROr  PERCr 

President  Roosevelt  has  sent  to  The  Outlook  the  following  article,  from  the  Daily 
Herald  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  published,  because  it 
seems  to  him  to  be  so  important,  and  because  he  so  firmly  believes  that  the  cfifcctive  way 
to  help  both  races  in  the  South  is  by  following  just  such  a  course  as  Mr.  Percy  here  advo- 
cates. In  his  judgment,  the  way  Northerners  can  best  help  is  by  doing  all  they  can  to  back 
up  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Percy  in  any  way  that  would  be  effective.  In  its  issue  of  July  20, 
The  Outlook  reported  the  contest  between  two  citizens  of  Mississippi  for  pre-eminence  in 
denouncing  the  neg^o  race  and  obstructing  its  progress,  and  pointed  out  that  these  two  poli- 
ticians were  not  to  be  included  among  the  real  leaders  of  the  South.  What  we  believe  will 
be  the  ultimately  controlling  sentiment  of  the  South  can  be  seen  in  this  article  by  another 
citizen  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Percy  is  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  State.  The  words 
here  printed  were  originally  delivered  last  May  in  Greenville,  Mississippi,  in  response  to 
the  toast "  Our  Country,"  at  a  banquet  of  the  State  Bar  Association.— The  Editors. 


THE  hour  is  so  late,  the  subject 
assigned  me — "  Our  Country  " — 
so  great,  and  the  speaker  so 
inefficient,  that,  with  your  permission,  I 
will  localize,  specialize,  the  matter ;  for, 
at  last,  that  man  is  a  lover  of  his  coun- 
try, and  a  true  patriot,  who  humbly 
strives  to  do  his  duty  and  to  discharge 


the  obligations  of  citizenship  in  that 
locality  to  which  Fate  may  have  assigned 
him. 

There  is  a  subject  on  which  I  would 
like  to  say  something  to  you,  represent- 
ing, as  you  do,  the  highest  and  most 
thoughtful  citizenship  of  Mississippi. 
An   erroneous  statement,  oft   repeated 
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by  those  high  in  place,  if  permitted  for 
long  to  go  uncontradicted,  soon  passes 
current  as  an  axiomatic  truth,  molds 
and  shapes  sentiment,  crystallizes  into 
bad  legislation,  and  finds  its  ultimate 
expression  in  governmental  blunders. 

Such  an  erroneous  statement  has  come 
much  into  vogue  in  the  South,  and  es- 
pecially in  Mississippi,  in  regard  to  the 
negro  and  his  education.  The  state- 
ment is  daily  heard  that  education  ruins 
the  negro  as  a  laborer,  and  that  we 
should  not  be  burdened  with  educating 
him.  I  want  to  enter  my  protest  against 
both  assertions.  I  deny  Uiat  education 
impairs  the  usefulness  of  the  negro ;  I 
deny  the  assertion  that  the  South  should 
not  educate  him. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  about  stopping  the 
education  of  the  negro ;  it  is  "  kicking 
against  the  pricks."  There  is  no  volun- 
tary retrogression  in  civilization.  You 
might  as  well  try  to  stop  the  rising  tide 
of  the  ocean,  or  to  turn  back  the  hands 
of  time.  If  we  should  cease  to  furnish 
the  means  for  his  education,  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  better  to  keep  him  in 
ignorance,  a  theme  would  be  furnished 
by  which  millions  would  be  obtained 
from  other  sections  of  this  country  for 
his  education.  The  money  would  come 
from  remote  sections  of  the  country,  and 
the  instruction  would  be  given  by  those 
hostile  and  alien  to  our  wants,  our  needs, 
and  our  problems,  and  a  part  of  that 
education  would  be  hostility  to  and 
hatred  of  us. 

No,  this  education  must  be  given  by 
the  Southern  people,  and  through  the 
instrumentalities  which  they  provide. 
We  taught  him  what  he  knew  in  slavery, 
we  must  teach  him  what  he  should  know 
in  freedom.  If  we  could  stop  his  educa- 
tion, we  should  not  do  so.  I  deny  as 
an  academic  question,  that  the  negro's 
usefulness  is  impaired  by  education.  I 
deny  that  any  man  is  rendered  worse  by 
having  his  intelligence  quickened,  his 
mental  horizon  widened.  I  deny  from 
observation  and  actual  experience  that 
a  rudimentary  education  fnakes  a  negro 
a  more  inefficient  farmer.  I  own  a  place 
in  Washington  County  entirely  tenanted 
by  negroes.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
more  desirable  set  of  negro  tenants  can 
be  found  upon  any  property  in  the  South, 


and  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  them 
can  read  and  write.  The  most  desirable 
class  of  negro  farmers  in  the  Yazoo 
Delta  are  those  who  are  able,  as  it  is 
expressed,  to  "  furnish  themselves,"  that 
is,  those  who  can  procure  from  factors, 
or  commission  merchants,  supplies  for 
the  year,  instead  of  the  planter  being 
forced  himself  to  supply  them.  They 
are  the  negroes  who  either  own  small 
tracts  of  land,  or,  if  they  are  renters, 
who  have  accumulated  stock,  farming 
implements,  and  other  personal  property. 
In  a  small  way,  they  can  be  called  the 
pecuniary  successes  of  their  race.  More 
than  ninety  per  cent,  of  this  class  of 
negroes  read  and  write.  But,  be  this  as 
it  may,  you  cannot  send  these  men  out 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life  helplessly  igno- 
rant. In  slavery,  he  was  the  slave  of 
one,  and  around  him  was  thrown  the 
protecting  care  of  the  master.  In  free- 
dom, you  cannot,  through  the  helpless- 
ness of  ignorance,  make  him  the  slave 
of  every  white  man  with  no  master's  pro- 
tection to  shield  him. 

The  negro  must  be  educated  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  enable  him  to  know 
whether  he  is  being  rightfully  or  wrong- 
fully treated.  Any  other  idea  is  mon- 
strous and  intolerable,  because  of  its 
harshness  and  cruelty.  But  not  as  a 
matter  of  justice  to  him  alone  is  his  edu- 
cation necessari',  but  because  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  South  demands 
it.  One  of  the  common  results  of  edu- 
cation is  that  the  negro  wishes  to  separate 
himself  from  the  ignorant  mass  of  his 
own  race,  and  to  go  where  he  can  be 
judged  of  as  a  man  on  his  individual 
merits  ;  and  when  he  goes,  he  takes  just 
that  much  of  the  race  problem  with  him 
and  leaves  the  problem  for  us  just  that 
infinitely  small  step  nearer  to  solution. 

To  drive  the  negro  in  a  mass  from  the 
South  would  mean  industrial  revolution  ; 
to  rest  the  development  of  the  South 
upon  the  negro  alone  means  industrial 
paralysis.  Mississippi  could  be  carica- 
tured as  standing  with  both  heels  firmly 
planted  in  the  earth,  and  with  both  hands 
firmly  clasping  the  coat  tails  of  the  flee- 
ing negro,  in  one  breath  upbraiding  him 
for  his  worthlessness  and  inefficiency, 
and  in  the  other  vowing  that  no  other 
laborer  should  be  allowed  to  replace  him. 
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Almost  before  the  last  slave-ship  brought 
from  the  Dark  Continent  its  load  of 
negroes  to  create  for  the  South  the  most 
insoluble  problem  that  ever  confronted 
civilization,  other  ships  were  coming  to 
the  shores  of  America,  loaded  down  with 
emigrants  who  desire  an  opportunity  of 
working  out  their  future  in  an  unknown, 
unexplored,  almost  waste.  West.  In  the 
years  that  have  passed  they  have  built 
up  there  a  magnificent  commonwealth, 
rich  in  brawn,  rich  in  intelligence,  rich 
in  the  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
American  citizenship;  while  we  of  the 
South  are  feebly  reaching  with  . "  lame 
hands  "  for  higher  things. 

Don't  drive  the  n^^o  out,  but  educate 
him,  equip  him,  and  let  him  go  as  he 
will,  taking  his  troubles  to  other  climes, 
filling  his  place  with  the  best  immigrants 
you  can  get,  but  filling  it  with  white  men, 
possessing  the  potentialities  of  citizen- 
ship, whose  children,  or  whose  children's 
children,  some  day  in  the  future,  will 
help  us  bear  the  burdens,  help  us  solve 
the  problems,  of  government.  This  the 
negro  can  never  do.  I  do  not  ignore 
the  industrial  development  which  has 
been  going  on  in  the  South,  but  it  has 
not  been  through,  or  by  reason  of  the 
negro — it  has  been  despite  him.  We 
have  developed  just  where  the  white  man 
has  done  the  work,  and  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  work  done  by  him.  The 
South  must  not  be  dependent  for  its 
prosperity  upon  the  negro.  There  is  not 
enough  of  him,  and  what  there  is  is  not 
good  enough. 

But,  brethren  of  the  bar,  there  is  a 
reason  which  demands  that  the  negro 
should  be  educated  sufficiently  to  know 
whether  he  is  being  honestly  or  dishon- 
estly dealt  with.  It  is  not  a  reason  that 
flatters  our  self-esteem ;  it  is  a  reason 
that  might  not  be  discussed  by  one 
hampered  with  political  aspirations — 
certainly  not  by  a  politician  wont  to 
tickle  the  ready  vanity  of  the  people  by 
the  laudation  of  their  many  virtues ;  but 
no  abuse  can  be  corrected,  no  danger 
avoided,  unless  its  existence  is  first  rec- 
ognized. I  assert  that  the  education  of 
the  negro,  to  the  extent  indicated,  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
character  and  moral  integrity  of  the 
white  men  of  the  South.     Daily,  in  rec- 


ognition of  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture, the  prayer  goes  up  from  millions 
to  a  higher  power,  "Deliver  us  from 
temptation — temptation  which  I  cannot 
face  and  overcome,  I  pray  Thee  to 
deliver  me  from."  There  is  no  greater 
temptation  known  to  man  than  the  hourly, 
daily,  yearly,  dealing  with  an  ignorant, 
trusting  people.  There  has  been  no 
race  known  to  history  that  could  long 
withstand  this  deadly,  insidious  attack. 
It  has  sapped  and  undermined,  it  is  sap- 
ping and  undermining,  and  it  will  sap, 
undermine,  and  destroy,  the  character 
and  integrity  of  our  people,  your  integ- 
rity, my  int^^ity,  the  integrity  of  your  chil- 
dren, and  the  integrity  of  my  children. 

I  plead  with  you  for  the  preservation 
of  the  manhood  of  the  South,  its  high 
ideals,  its  lofty  character.  The  money 
improperly  taken  because  of  his  helpless- 
ness from  the  negro,  it  is  true,  leaves 
him  little  poorer,  but  it  infinitely  de- 
grades him  who  takes  it.  There  are  no 
two  brands  of  honesty.  You  cannot  be 
dishonest  in  dealing  with  the  negro,  and 
remain  honest  in  your  dealings  with 
other  men.  The  wrongful  appropriation 
of  one  dollar  blunts  the  moral  percep- 
tion of  him  who  takes  it,  blurs  in  his 
mind  the  dividing  line  between  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  makes  him  a 
worse  citizen,  less  capable  of  discharg- 
ing his  duties  to  his  country. 

So  justice,  self-interest,  the  duty  which 
we  owe  to  ourselves  and  those  who  follow 
us,  all  demand  that  we  should  not  permit 
to  go  unchallenged,  should  not  acquiesce 
in,  the  viciously  erroneous  idea  that  the 
negro  should  be  kept  in  helpless  ignorance. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not 
mean  to  minimize,  nor  could  I  exagger- 
ate, the  gravity  of  the  negro  problem, 
nor  am  I  laboring  under  the  misconcep- 
tion that  I  am  offering  a  solution  of  it. 
There  is  no  quack  nostrum  to  be  used 
in  solving  the  negro  problem.  There  is 
no  "  get-well-quick "  remedy.  It  can 
and  will  be  worked  out,  but  it  will  be 
through  time,  it  may  be  through  genera- 
tions. It  must  be  worked  out  with  infi- 
nite patience,  with  absolute  honesty  and 
fair  dealing,  and  with  tfiat  steadfast 
courage  with  which  Southern  men  have 
met  every  danger  by  which  they  have 
been  confronted. 


DESERTION  A  DISEASE 
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A  MERICAN  institutions  are  opposed 
/-\  to  the  system  of  conscriptions 
^  ^  employed  by  practically  all  first 
class  powers  of  the  civilized  world  to 
recruit  their  military  forces.  Hence  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  here  depends 
upon  volunteer  enlistments,  and  upon 
the  acceptance  by  the  prospective  soldier 
of  a  contract  to  ser\'e  the  United  States 
for  a  specified  period.  The  breaking 
of  this  contract  with  the  necessary  intent 
constitutes  desertion,  a  military  crime, 
but  according  to  public  opinion,  not 
necessarily  a  crime  in  any  other  sense. 
The  number  of  men  who  desert  is  large 
and  it  constitutes  a  serious  factor  in  our 
military  establishment  today.  No  local- 
ity is  especially  favored,  no  section  of 
the  country  is  immune  ;  it  is  everywhere 
present,  and  being  on  the  increase,  must 
continue  to  be  a  matter  of  utmost  con- 
cern until  remedied. 

Why  then  do  so  many  soldiers  regard 
their  oaths  so  lightly,  and  honor  the 
flag  of  their  country  to  so  slight  a  degree  ? 
This  question  has  yet  to  be  answered 
satisfactorily,  and  in  place  of  holding 
this  evil  in  check,  it  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing each  year,  and  to  be  absolutely  gen- 
eral throughout  the  army. 

It  must  be  understood  from  the  first, 
that  the  army  is  primarily  an  American 
institution,  with  good  old  American 
names  furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  muster 
rolls,  for  nowhere  is  the  great  influx  of 
foreigners  less  noticeable,  so  that  the 
problem  is  essentially  an  American  prob- 
lem, and  not  one  brought  over  with  the 
socialists  of  Europe. 

The  soldier  is,  as  a  rule,  a  clean,  self- 
respecting  man,  and  few  are  inherently 
bad ;  and  they  do  come,  notwithstand- 
ing opinions  to  the  contrary,  from  the 
better  class  of  young  Americans. 

Desertions,  then,  are  not  confined  to 
the  worst  element  in  the  army  alone ;  it 
takes  toll  both  from  the  good  and  the 
bad,  seemingly  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  with- 
out causation  from  within.     Thp  exper- 


ienced captain  of  {wenty  years'  service 
may  lose  as  many  men  as  the  young 
lieutenant  fresh  from  the  Point  or  from 
the  ranks,  the  best  disciplined  companies 
and  regiments  drop  as  many  as  others 
in  which  the  standard  is  not  so  high. 
Nevertheless  there  are  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  desertions  which  are  healthy,  and 
which  are  caused  .by  the  soldier  himself 
forcing  out  undesirable  characters ;  but 
today  this  forms  a  small  minority. 

In  a  general  discussion  of  the  causes 
of  desertion  from  influences  without  the 
army,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  a  high 
place  must  be  given  to  impatience  of 
restraint  so  characteristic  of  the  present 
generation  of  young  Americans,  and  this 
is  not  overcome  by  a  sense  of  subordi- 
nation of  private  desires  to  public  inter- 
ests. There  is  then  a  great  lack  of 
public  spirit,  and  this  leads  to  the  opinion 
of  a  marked  decline  in  martial  spirit  of 
the  American  people.  No  one  can 
doubt  this  if  a  close  analysis  is  made  of 
of  the  class  of  men,  with  few  exceptions, 
who  are  volunteering  for  the  army  today, 
and  who  did  so  during  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  the  consequent  Philippine 
Insurrection. 

There  were  some  true  and  patriotic 
Americans  ready  for  service  anywhere 
in  1898;  there  were  many  others  who 
volunteered  with  strings,  and  others  who 
sought  special  organizations,  such  as  the 
"Rough  Riders  "  and  "Volunteer  Cav- 
alry;'* but  the  greater  majority  of  citizens 
did  not  offer  their  services  because, 
as  they  expressed  this  truth,  "others 
would,"  and  others  did  to  the  extent 
required. 

In  their  opinion,  the  honor  of  the 
country  could  be  trusted  to  men  who 
had  no  careers  to  jeopardize,  and  so  all 
honor  to  the  men  who  did  sacrifice  home 
attachments  '  for  public  interests,  and 
none  who  felt  their  class  was  too  high  to 
stop  a  bull6t.  There  are,  indeed,  excep- 
tions to  this,  but  exceptions  make  the 
rule. 

The  decline  of  martial  spirit  directly 
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causes  desertions  by  depriving  the  army 
of  a  type  of  men  who  in  the  past  consti- 
tuted a  splendid  class  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  who  were  in  every 
respect  excellent,  reliable,  and  "  stick- 
ing "  soldiers. 

Discontent  causes  desertion  in  prac- 
tically all  cases  in  some  form  or  another, 
and  ipuch  of  this  arises  from  outside  the 
service  and  comes  from  conditions  which 
cannot  be  remedied  by  the  military 
authorities ;  and  there  is  no  more  fertile 
source  of  this  discontent  than  the  view- 
point of  the  civilian  toward  the  soldier. 
The  mere  fact  that^  a  man  is  in  the 
United  States  uniform  is  an  indication 
to  the  public  that  he  is  of  an  inferior 
class ;  a  hireling,  of  bad  character  and 
worse  habits,  a  mark  for  contempt,  and 
a  man  to  be  shunned  in  public  and  vili- 
fied in  private,  and  one  who  has  sacri- 
ficed his  self-respect  and  independence 
by  enlisting.  There  are  no  lack  of  inci- 
dents of  soldiers  being  forbidden  public 
amusement  places  while  in  uniform,  or 
plainly  shown  that  their  presence  is  not 
desired,  nor  any  dearth  of  incidents 
where  they  have  been  subject  to  insults 
and  jeers  on  the  streets,  either  as  indi- 
viduals or  a^  organizations.  The  army 
is  looked  upon  generally  as  a  place  where 
tough  boys  can  be  disciplined,  or  perhaps 
as  a  "reform  school"  upon  a  grand 
scale. 

It  is  true  that  soldiers  have  caused 
disturbances,  and  have  by  disorderly 
conduct  and  drunkenness  perhaps  given 
rise  to  a  small  extent  of  this  form  of 
public  opinion.  But,  it  is  still  more  true 
that  in  public  they  are  infinitely  better 
behaved  than  the  average  men  of  their 
age  and  class  in  civil  life,  and  their  uni- 
form courtesy  to  women  in  street  cars, 
where  they  cheerfully  give  up  their  seats, 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  conduct  of 
the  civilian.  In  one  of  the  larger  cities, 
in  which  an  army  post  is  located,  a  street- 
car conductor  who  had  worked  for  years 
on  the  car  line  next  to  the  post  remarked 
that  "  never  once  had  he  been  troubled 
by  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers."  They 
were,  he  said,  "invariably  neater,  cleaner, 
and  better  behaved  than  his  civilian 
passengers." 

Naturally,  a  soldier  soon  learns  of 
these  conditions,  and  his  discontent  is 


fostered  by  this  unfavorable  opinion  con- 
cerning his  vocation,  and  he  will  find  his 
amusements  in  places  where  he  is  re- 
ceived cordially ;  and  it  is  no  great  mat- 
ter of  pride  to  the  American  citizen  to 
learn  that  the  saloon  and  the  "  Dive  '* 
are  the  class  of  amusement  houses  which 
extend  an  open  and  a  friendly  hand. 

With  these  conditions  facing  the  sol- 
dier, is  it  any  great  matter  of  surprise 
that  desertions  are  many,  and  re-enlist- 
ments few  ?  Where,  then,  can  come  the 
pride  of  profession  so  essential  to  con- 
tentment and  efficient  work  in  every 
branch  of  life,  when  the  soldier  learns 
of  this  public  contempt  for  his  trade  ? 
The  seed  of  discontent  finds  fertile 
ground  in  the  young  man  who  rightly 
expects  that  his  oath  of  enlistment 
opened  to  him  an  honorable  profession. 

There  are  other  influences  to  which 
the  soldier  is  subject  besides  the  vicious 
element  met  in  public  places,  only  they 
act  by  direct  material  encouragement 
In  localities  where  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  labor  many  soldiers  have  been 
enticed  from  the  colors  by  flattering 
offers  of  good  pay  and  practical  immu- 
nity from  arrest ;  in  fact,  this  is  common 
enough,  and  cases  are  known  where 
agents  have  frequented  the  vicinity  of 
army  posts,  treated  the  men  well,  and  so 
induced  them  to  desert. 

Public  sentiment  directly  assists  the 
soldier  who  deserts  to  break  his  con- 
tract by  affording  a  practical  immunity 
from  detection  and  arrest  A  deserter 
is  not  treated  as  the  criminal  which  his 
act,  both  morally  and  legally,  makes  him, 
he  suffers  no  loss  of  public  esteem  by  so 
doing ;  on  the  contrary,  he  may  gain  by 
it  He  can  return  to  his  former  mode 
of  life  without  question,  and  with  reason- 
able grounds  for  expectation  not  to  suffer 
for  his  crime. 

Nowhere,  then,  does  the  soldier  find  a 
kindly  and  helpful  hand  stretched  out  to 
him  by  his  fellow-citizens ;  everywhere 
are  the  sinister  influences  encouraging 
him  to  commit  a  crime  for  which  the 
penalties  leave  him  nothing  but  a  crimi- 
nal, and  involve  a  forfeiture  of  his  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Charity  no  soldier  needs  or  wants, 
neither  does  he  appreciate  the  mistaken 
grounds   of    the   missionary   work   fre- 
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quently  attempted.     He  would  be  met 
man  to  man,  not  otherwise. 

It  has  never  been  demonstrated  that 
any  soldier  ever  deserted  for  the  single 
reason  of  harsh  or  ill-treatment  on  the 
part  of  his  officers,  and  this  cannot  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  potent  causes 
for  desertions.  Within  the  army,  there 
are  undoubtedly  reasons  why  men  be- 
come dissatisfied,  and  the  amount  of  pay 
received  when  compared  to  the  standard 
of  civil  life  is  small,  and  under  present 
conditions  inadequate.  Double  the  pay, 
and  desertions  would  probably  drop  off, 
simply  because  a  higher  grade  of  men 
would  be  attracted  to  the  service ;  treble 
it,  and  they  would  cease  entirely.  That, 
however,  cannot  be  expected  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

The  old  soldier,  of  years  of  service,  is 
the  best  judge  of  causes  and  effects 
within  the  army;  and  ask  any  one  of 
them  what  is  the  greatest  single  cause 
for  desertions,  and  he  will  answer,  .with- 
out question,  the  abolition  of  the  can- 
teen, the  loss  of  the  soldier's  club. 
With  the  canteen  there  was  a  center  of 
amusement  for  the  soldier  to  pass  his 
time  in  leisure  hours.  It  never  was  a 
drinking  establishment,  pure  and  simple, 
as  has  so  often  been  published.  There 
was  combined  the  feature  of  light  drinks, 
harmless  amusements,  such  as  card- 
games  without  gambling,  pool,  billiards, 
a  lunch-room,  and  a  reading-room  well 
stocked  with  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

The  canteen  encouraged  temperance 
by  forbidding  excess ;  the  strongest  bev- 
erage was  beer,  but  it  also  contained 
non-intoxicants,  and  it  furnished  amuse- 
ments and  was  patronized  by  the  ab- 
stainers as  well  as  by  the  drinking  ele- 
ment among  the  soldiers.  The  profits 
went  directly  back  to  the  soldier  in  the 
form  of  athletic  material  and  prizes  for 
athletic  contests,  in  amusements,  and  to 
the  organizations  for  the  material  better- 
ment of  the  mess.  It  was  no  special  tax 
upon  the  soldier's  pay,  for  a  soldier  like 
any  other  man  will  drink,  and  now  that 
he  cannot  get  his  beer  in  decent  sur- 
roundings, he  finds  it  at  present  in  the 
fringe  of  "  dives,"  that  have,  since  the 
canteen  was  abolished,  sprung  up  like, 
malignant  mushrooms  close  around  mili- 
tary reservations.     There  was  a  place  to 


go  during  leisure  hours,  a  center  for 
diversion  ;  but  without  the  attracting  ele- 
ment, the  present  so-called  canteens,  or 
post  exchanges,  are  but  petty  stores  with 
all  but  the  barter  and  sale  element  eradi- 
cated, and  they  can  do  little  toward 
restoring  attractions,  because  much  of 
the  soldier's  pay  goes  to  outside  saloons, 
and  these  saloons  furnish  ample  credit 
to  last  from  pay-day  to  pay-day.  The 
greatest  use  of  a  canteen  then  was  to 
keep  men  contented,  and  to  keep  them 
at  home;  its  lack  works  directly,  and 
most  effectively,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  soldiers  themselves  give  other 
reasons  for  discontent  peculiarly  per- 
taining to  the  military  side ;  and  among 
those  worthy  of  consideration,  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  repeated  very  gen- 
erally, are  practice  marches  with  the 
entire  kit,  which  extend  throughout  the 
year  and  become  hard  and  monotonous. 
They  fail  to  see  the  practical  benefit  to 
be  gained  by  such  an  increase  of  hard 
work,  and  are  discontented  because  no 
additional  pay  follows. 

Many  other  reasons  were  advanced, 
such  as  non-military  work  in  posts,  sol- 
diers enlisting  rather  to  get  out  of  work 
than  expecting  to  do  as  much  as  in  civil 
life  at  a  decreased  wage.  They  noted 
a  change  within  the  organizations  them- 
selves, a  lack  of  esprit  de  corps,  caused 
by  the  loss  of  so  many  experienced  sol- 
diers and  the  influx  of  inferior  recruits. 
No  soldier  objected  to  the  military  side 
pure  and  simple,  nor  thought  that  it  had 
been  in  the  past  too  hard ;  but  the  com- 
bination of  the  old  with  so  much  that 
was  new,  and  so  perhaps  difficult,  left 
them  too  little  time  to  themselves,  and 
resulted  in  the  chronic  condition  of  being 
"  tired  of  soldiering."  ^ 

The  old  soldier  is,  as  a  rule,  leaving 
for  the  greater  allurements  of  civil  life, 
and  leaving  his  place  to  be  filled  by 
recruits,  only,  however,  in  a  numerical 
sense.    His  shoes  remain  empty. 

The  remedy  for  desertions  has  been 
often  discussed,  but  never  found,  or  ap- 
plied. The  evil  goes  on  day  by  day. 
Money  would  end  it,  as  stated  before, 
by  being  able  to  attract  a  much  higher 
grade  of  recruits,  but  no  petty  advance 
in  pay  will  have  this  effect.  It  must  be 
radical. 
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The  regular  soldier,  first  of  all,  wants 
a  square  deal  from  the  citizens  whom  he 
has  been,  and  may  be  again,  called  upon 
to  defend. 

He  thinks  his  past  record  entitles  him 
to,  and  demands,  honor  and  respect. 

His  uniform  should  be  one  to  be 
proud  of,  and  not  an  object  of  scorn  and 
derision,  and  not  a  badge  of  baseness 


and  servility  to  be  patronized  as  the  low- 
est of  public  servants. 

And  principally  because  of  this  public 
opinion,  and  lack  of  honor,  soldiers  do 
and  will  continue  to  desert ;  and  yet  as 
deserters,  and  moral  cowards,  they  find 
aid  and  comfort  where  they  were  not  hon- 
ored as  soldiers. 

Fort  Wayne,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  QUARREL 

BT  ELIZABETH  SHAW  OLIVER 


THE  day  was  hot  and  sultry ;  not 
a  breath  of  wind  strirred  the 
surface  of  the  river,  and  the  dis- 
tant mountains  were  half  hidden  by  angry 
black  clouds.  The  men  of  St.  FidMe 
looked  at  the  horizon  as  they  sweated 
at  their  work.  "  Une  grande  orage^'^  they 
said. 

Before  twelve  o'clock,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, Thomas  MacClarren  rode  down  the 
village  street.  The  guardian  of  the 
forest  lands  in  his  tweed  norfolk  and 
knickerbockers,  his  Scotch  bonnet 
perched  on  his  snow-white  waving  hair 
was  a  familiar  figure  in  Monsieur  le  Fer- 
rifere's  parish.  Few  people  visited  his 
isolated  settlement  at  Baie  des  Rochers, 
but  everyone  met  him  as  he  wandered 
about  the  countryside,  a  pack  of  fire 
notices  strapped  with  a  fishing-rod  to  the 
cantle  of  his  saddle,  his  faded  plaid  over 
his  shoulder.  Whatever  the  weather  he 
rode  on  Saturday  mornings  to  St.  FidMe 
to  make  a  few  purchases  at  Philippe 
Coutouri^re*s  store,  to  fetch  his  mail  and 
to  pass  an  hour  with  Monsieur  le  Cur^, 
his  dearest  friend  in  lay  matters,  his 
bitterest  opponent  in  things  religious; 
for  let  it  be  understood  that  though  in 
the  stronghold  of  Catholicism,  Thomas 
MacClarren  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
Westminster  catechism  of  his  forefathers. 
Honest  and  irascible,  loyal  to  his  friends 
and  contemptuous  of  his  enemies,  the 
gfuardian  of  the  forest  lands,  his  spirited 
head  erect,  his  gray  eyes  youthfully 
clear,  went  conscientiously  about  his 
daily  business.  If  the  meaner  element 
of  St.  Fiddle  took  refuge  behind  their 
orthodoxy  and  murmured  **  heretic,"  the 
better  class  liked  and  respected  him. 


Chirruping  encouragingly  to  his  white 
pony,  MacClarren  made  his  way  betwe^^n 
the  scattered  hiproofed  houses  until  he 
reached  the  golden  mortar  and  pestle, 
which  crowned  the  proud  roof-tree  of 
Doctor  Duchesne.  Here  he  dismounted 
nimbly,  slipped  the  mare's  bridle  over  a 
fence  post,  and  lifted  the  latch  of  the 
shop  door. 

A  close  smell  of  drugs  pervaded  the 
place.  Shelves  and  counter  were 
crowded  with  gaudily  wrapped  bottles, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  high  on  the 
wall,  swung  a  brightly  colored  picture 
informing  the  intruder  that  ^^  V enfant 
pleure  por  son  Castoria^  The  old 
Scotchman  glanced  about  impatiently; 
the  shop  was  empty.  Careless  of  dusty 
boots,  he  strode  across  the  spotless  oil- 
cloth and  pushed  open  a  side  door. 

Doctor  Duchesne,  in  scrupulously 
brushed  black,'  sat  by  the  window  of  his 
inner  sanctum;  he  jumped  to  his  feet 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  old  guardian. 

"  Ah,  bonjour.  Monsieur  MacClarren," 
he  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  short-fingered 
hands  together  and  smiling  genially. 
"  You  do  me  great  honor ;  no  one  is  ill 
I  hope  at  Baie  des  Rochers." 

MacClarren  grunted.  He  disliked 
the  doctor  from  the  top  of  his  suspiciously 
black  hair  to  the  tips  of  his  pointed 
boots.  "My  granddaughter  insists  her 
baby  is  very  ill,"  he  admitted  ungra- 
ciously. He  measured  off  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  his  little  finger  with  his  thumb. 
"  A  pain  of  this  size,"  he  continued,  '*  in 
the  stomach  of  the  first  bom  is  a  serious 
affair.  She  would  not  let  me  go  this 
morning  until  I  gave  my  promise  to  see 
you." 
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The  doctor  readjusted  his  black- 
rimmed  glasses.  "  I  will  prepare  a  little 
sirup  at  once,"  he  said  sympathetically ; 
"  one  of  great  mildness,  which  will  suit 
the  delicate  digestion  of  the  very  young. 
Will  Monsieur  return  to  get  it?  Mon- 
sieur calls  of  course  at  the  presbyt^re  ?" 

Old  MacClarren  turned  scarlet,  knit 
his  fine  brows  and  without  a  glance  in 
Duchesne's  direction  walked  out  of  the 
room. 

The  apothecary  doctor  gasped.  Mac- 
Claren*s  brusqueness  had  passed  the 
limits  of  eccentricity.  He  opened  the 
shop  door  and  looked  indignantly  after 
the  tweed-clad  figure  on  the  rough  white 
pony.  Then  stepping  onto  his  narrow, 
unroofed  piazza,  for  there  was  an  admix- 
ture of  curiosity  in  his  anger,  he  placed 
himself  where  he  could  get  a  glimpse'  of 
the  low-lying  presbyt^re  with  its  hip  roof 
and  dormer  windows.  Within  the  white- 
washed picket  fence,  in  the  midst  of  the 
flower  beds,  he  saw  the  soutane  of  Mon- 
sieur le  Ferri^re. 

Old  MacClarren  rode  slowly  up  the 
street,  his  head  bowed  forward,  his 
shoulders  drooping.  As  he  neared  the 
presbytfere  Duchesne  expected  to  hear  a 
cry,  a  welcome  from  the  Cur^,  and  to 
see  the  white  pony  brought  suddenly  to 
a  standstill,  but  to  his  amazement  the 
old  priest  turned  his  back  on  the  ap- 
proaching horseman  and  walked  slowly 
into  the  house,  while  MacClarren,  fling- 
ing back  his  head  and  squaring  his 
shoulders,  rode  on  towards  the  post- 
office. 

Doctor  Duchesne  tugged  at  his  beard. 
For  twenty  years,  as  all  the  village  knew, 
Thomas  MacClarren  had  ridden  on  Sat- 
urday mornings  to  St.  FidMe  ;  for  twenty 
years  he  had  reined  in  his  horse  at  the 
presbyt^re  gate.  Had  the  two  friends 
quarreled  ?  The  doctor  was  keenly  inter- 
ested. Duchesne,  in  spite  of  his  acknowl- 
edged position  as  **  the  richest  man  in 
the  parish  "  had  always  felt  an  envious 
interest  in  the  intimacy  between  the  Cur^ 
and  the  guardian,  an  intimacy  from 
which  he  was  tacitly  excluded.  The  two 
men  had  not  been  unfriendly  when  the 
doctor  had  arrived  in  the  village  some 
ten  years  before,  but  as  the  fact  became 
known  that  the  doctor  had  a  contempt 
for  nonpaying  patients  and  an  unchange- 


able faith  in  mortgages,  their  sentiments, 
though  they  showed  it  with  characteristic 
difference,  underwent  a  change.  Mon- 
sieur le  Ferrifere  became  each  year  more 
coldly  courteous,  Thomas  MacClarren 
more  brusque  and  impatient.  Doctor 
Duchesne,  whose  desire  to  be  rich  was 
only  equalled  by  his  ambition  to  be 
honored,  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  two  men,  who 
were  the  village's  acknowledged  aristoc- 
racy. He  continued  to  meet  their  rebuffs 
with  assumed  humility  and  posed  in  the 
village  as  their  ardent  admirer.  Though 
he  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  made 
little  progress,  he  was  patient ;  the  doctor 
was  a  man  who  believed  in  waiting. 
Now  the  wisdom  of  his  faith  seemed 
justified,  for  in  the  apparent  quarrel  be- 
tween priest  and  guardian  he  saw  an  op- 
portunity to  make  himself  a  sympathetic 
confidant,  or  if  that  failed  a  welcome 
peacemaker.  As  the  first  great  rain 
drops  of  the  coming  storm  splashed  on 
the  dusty  road,  warning  the  village  peo- 
ple indoors,  the  doctor,  with  a  self-satis- 
fied smile  on  his  lips  was  still  standing 
at  his  shop  door.  Even  when  the  rain, 
like  a  gray  curtain,  swept  down  the  val- 
ley, blotting  out  mountain,  field,  and 
river,  he  did  not  move.  Thus  he  hap- 
pened to  get  a  glimpse  of  old  MacClar- 
ren, his  plaid  wrapped  close  around  his 
shoulders,  his  head  lowered,  doggedly 
urging  his  shrinking  pony  up  the  village 
street,  forgetful  alike  of  grandchild  and 
"  sirop." 

At  the  preshythre  Fran9ois  la  Voie, 
the  bent  little  man  who  ordered  the 
Curd's  house,  after  closing  every  door 
and  window  fetched  the  blessed  sapin 
from  its  place  in  the  cupboard.  He  be- 
lieved firmly  in  the  efficacy  of  its  burn- 
ing branches,  and  whenever  a  branch  of 
the  dried  aromatic  balsam  crackled  on 
the  stove,  thunder  and  lightning  were 
robbed  of  their  fears.  As  he  hung  over 
the  tiny  bonfire  Monsieur  le  Ferri^re's 
voice  sounded  through  the  house.  The 
old  servant  straightened  himself. 

"  What  does  Monsieur  desire  ?"  he 
asked,  pushing  open  the  study  door. 

The  Curd  sat  by  his  writing  table, 
loose  pages  of  manuscript  scattered 
about  him,  but  the  ink  on  his  pen  was 
dry. 
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"  Francois,"  he  said  nervously,  glanc- 
ing over  his  spectacles,  "  has  Monsieur 
MacClarren  come  yet  from  the  post- 
office  ?" 

"When  I  closed  the  front  windows, 
Monsieur,"  returned  the  servant,  "he 
rode  towards  home."  A  flash  of  light- 
ning illuminated  the  room,  and  as  the 
thunder  rolled  among  the  hills,  the  rain 
swept  wildly  against  the  window  panes. 
"  Monsieur  le  Gardien  does  not  seem  to 
mind  the  weather,  "  he  added, 

"  And  he  did  not  stop  at  the  presby- 
ihre''  murmured  the  Cur^  sadly,  "he 
would  not  take  shelter  under  my  roof." 

Francois  sniffed,  the  omission  of  Mac- 
Clarren *s  weekly  visit  had  been  balm  to 
his  orthodox  soul.  Can  not  Monsieur 
live  without  the  heretic  at  his  elbow," 
he  said  irritably. 

The  Cur^  took  off  his  spectacles  and 
looked  at  Francois,  his  eyebrows  were 
raised,  his  mouth  compressed.  The  old 
servant  squirmed  under  the  unspoken 
reproof. 

"  I  ask  Monsieur's  pardon,"  he  mur- 
mured penitently.  Then  with  an  air  of 
great  mystery  he  placed  his  forefinger  on 
one  side  of  his  nose.  "  Shall  I  prepare 
for  a  little  day's  fishing  ?"  he  suggested. 
"  Trefflt^  Bergeron  says  the  salmon  are 
running." 

The  Cur^  flushed  and  shook  his  head. 
"  Tu  €s  bon  enfanty^  he  said  wearily, 
"  but  I  have  no  heart  to  go." 

"  Monsieur  Duchesne,"  said  Francois 
in  a  trembling  voice,  when  the  next  day 
after  mass  the  cunning  doctor  had 
wrung  the  whole  story  from  him, "  some- 
thing terrible  has  arrived,  never  in 
twenty  years  has  Monsieur  lacked  the 
heart  to  kill  a  salmon  1" 

Gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  the 
news  became  known  in  the  little  village 
that  Monsieur  MacClarren  had  omitted 
his  visit  to  the  prcsbyt^re.  Had  Mon- 
sieur le  Cur^  and  Monsieur  le  Gardien 
quarrelled  ?  Women  bending  over  their 
sewing  asked  the  .question,  men  toiling 
in  the  log  jams  discussed  it.  Though 
the  old  Scotchman  had  his  admirers,  if 
it  came  to  a  choice  between  the  two  men 
St.  Fidble  would  not  waver.  Philippe 
Coutouri^re,  voicing  public  sentiment, 
announced  from  his  counter  that  unless 
;«Mtters  were  cleared  up,  Monsieur  Mac- 


Clarren must  buy  his  necessities  else- 
where. The  week  dragged  on  and  the 
more  loyal  began  to  be  roused,  for  Mon- 
sieur le  Cur^  grew  each  day  more  unlike 
himself ;  he  said  his  masses,  he  visited 
the  sick,  but  he  never  stopped  for  a 
friendly  chat  at  the  store  and  his  morn- 
ing greetings  to  his  little  flock  were 
cheerless  and  dull.  Treffl^  Bergeron  in 
his  white  farmhouse  beside  the  river 
watched  the  fresh  run  salmon  play  un- 
molested in  the  Curb's  pools  and  help- 
lessly wrung  his  hands. 

Dr.  Duchesne  held  seemingly  aloof 
from  the  gossip,  but  no  one  in  the  village 
was  so  well  informed  of  the  Curd's  actions 
and  state  of  health.  With  adroit  and 
well  directed  sympathy  he  won  Francois 
la  Voie's  confidence,  and  the  old  servant 
really  troubled  about  his  master,  and 
eager  for  comfort  and  advice  soon  fell 
into  the  habit  of  pouring  his  troubles 
into  Duchesne's  sympathetic  ear. 

"  If  Monsieur  would  only  come  to  see 
Monsieur  le  Ferri^re,"  implored  the  old 
man.  "  Monsieur  is  a  man  of  such  talent, 
he  would  make  things  better,  I  am  cer- 
tain of  it.  Monsieur  le  Curd  is  not  well. 
Since  his  last  trip  aiix  bois  with  that  sacri 
MacClarren  it  has  not  been  to  my  taste. 
I  have  thought,  Monsieur,  that  the  heretic 
may  have  bewitched  him ;  they  say  he 
practices  the  black  art  on  all  the  animab 
of  the  woods.  Why  else  should  Monsieur 
le  Curd  care  whether  ce  vieux  MacClarren 
comes  to  the  presbyt^re  or  stays  away  ?" 

Duchesne  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
shook  his  head.  He  was  as  ignorant  as 
Francois  of  the  true  nature  of  the  quarrel 
between  curd  and  guardian,  but  diough 
he  built  great  hopes  on  the  old  priest's 
evident  distress  of  mind  he  was  too  wise 
to  introduce  himself  at  a  servant's  request. 

By  the  time  another  Saturday  had 
arrived  all  the  village  as  well  as  the 
scheming  doctor  was  on  tiptoe.  Each 
member  of  the  Curd's  parish  wished, 
before  taking  action,  to  be  convinced  of 
the  great  men's  estrangement,  but  though 
dinners  were  burnt  while  inquisitive 
housewives  lingered  upon  doorsteps, 
unrebuked  by  their  equally  interested 
lords  and  masters,  St.  Fiddle  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  sunlight  danced 
on  the  rippling  river,  the  fresh  green 
leaves  swayed  in  the  cool  breexe,  but 
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Thomas  MacCIarren  an^  his  white  pony 
failed  to  appear.  Heads  were  shaken 
dubiously  and  tongues  wagged  wildly. 

Francois,  who  had  always  hated  "  ce 
vieux  MacCIarren,"  was  inwardly  de- 
lighted with  the  new  turn  of  affairs. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  the  old  guardian 
would  never  return  to  the  presbyt^re  ? 
All  Sunday  long  he  hugged  the  thought 
to  his  jealous  heart,  and,  finally,  on  Moiv 
day  morning,  convinced  of  his  probabil- 
ity, vowed  six  candles  to  Sainte  Anne 
de  Beaupr^.  A  household  errand  at 
Coutouri^re's  shop  took  him  at  noon 
past  Duchesne's  house. 

The  doctor's  planche  and  chestnut 
gelding  stood  before  the  door;  the 
horse's  golden  coat  gleamed  with  much 
brushing,  the  harness  and  trap  were  spot- 
less. Looking  through  the  shop  window 
Francois  saw  the  doctor  busily  placing 
bottles  and  packages  in  the  little  black 
bag  which  was  his  badge  of  office.  He 
paused  a  moment,  hesitating  to  interrupt 
and  still  unwilling  to  pass  by  without  a 
word. 

The  doctor  bustled  out  of  his  shop, 
smiling  and  genial.  ^^  Bon  jour^  bon 
jouTy^ he  said.  He  seemed  to  be  in  the 
best  of  humors. 

"  You  are  in  a  great  hurry,  Monsieur 
le  Docteur  ?"  asked  Francois  apologeti- 
cally. 

"  That  is  it,  my  friend,"  returned  the 
doctor,  as  he  placed  his  bag  under  the 
seat  of  the  planche  and  took  the  reins 
from  his  son's  hands.  "  I  Jiave  just  had 
news  that  Monsieur  le  Gardien  is  ill,  the 
result  of  a  cold  caught  in  last  Saturday's 
storm.  He  has  sent  for  me,  and  I  must 
lose  no  time,  h  fluxion  de  poitrine^  when 
one  is  no  longer  young,  is  serious." 

He  jerked  the  reins,  and  the  young 
horse,  so  encouraged,  trotted  briskly  up 
the  village  street. 

Old  Francois  shaded  his  weak  eyes 
with  one  hand  and  looked  for  a  moment 
after  the  dust-enveloped  vehicle. 

"Z?<j/«/,"  he  murmured,  as  he  hob- 
bled on  to  Coutourifere's  shop,  "why 
does  Monsieur  le  Docteur  occupy  him- 
self with  such  matters  ?  Can  he  not  see 
it  is  a  judgment  of  God  ?" 

Francois,  however,  was  unprepared 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  Cur^  re- 
ceived the  news.     Bubbling  over  with 


excitement  he  tip-toed  into  the  study, 
where  the  Curd  was  reading  his  mid-day 
office,  and  coughed  tentatively.  The 
old  priest  looked  up  from  his  breviary. 

"  Eh  bien  Francois,"  he  said,  "  what 
is  it?" 

Francois  smiled  happily.  "  Monsieur 
le  Gardien  has  2i  fluxion  de  poitriney'  he 
answered.  "  Doctor  Duchesne  has  just 
left  for  Baie  des  Rochers." 

"  What  dost  thou  tell  me  ?"  said  the 
Cur^,  sitting  up  veiy  straight,  his  face 
lined  with  sudden  anxiety. 

"I  said,"  repeated  Francois,  "that 
Monsieur  le  Gardien  has  a  fluxion  de 
poitrine ;  he  moves  not  from  his  bed; 
the  storm  last  week  was  too  much  for 
him,  after  all  !'* 

The  old  priest  closed  his  breviary 
with  a  snap  and  rose  to  his  feet.  **  Fran- 
cois," he  said  excitedly,  "  harness  Coq 
at  once ;  we  drive  to  Baie  des  Rochers." 

"  But,  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  Francois, 
"  consider  1  It  is  eight  miles  to  Baie  des 
Rochers.  Monsieur  has  had  no  dinner  1 
Coq  has  had  no  oats." 

The  Curd  snapped  his  long  fingers. 
Francois  had  never  seen  him  so  roused. 
"  Discuss  not,"  he  said  ;  **  do  as  thou 
art  told." 

The  old  servant  hurried  away,  shaking 
his  head  and  muttering,  "  Bonne  Sainte 
Anne  priez  pour  nous  I  It  is  as  I  said, 
the  heretic  has  bewitched  him." 

Thus  it  happened  that  half  an  hour 
after  the  doctor's  shining  planche  and 
sleek  horse  had  mounted  the  steep  hill 
leading  to  the  main  road,  the  Curd's 
much  humbler  calhhe  and  pony  toiled 
up  the  same  rutty  track. 

The  Curd-^at  well  forward  on  the 
hard  cushions,  his  head  thrust  forward, 
a  clenched  hand  on  each  knee,  his  usu- 
ally calm  brow  furrowed  with  anxiety. 
Francois  from  his  narrow  driver's  perch 
tugged  at  the  reins,  and  the  little  bay 
horse,  with  lowered  head  and  taut  mus- 
cles, dug  his  hoofs  firmly  into  the  rough 
road. 

On  an  ordinary  occasion  the  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  the  broad  rip- 
pling St.  Lawrence,  the  bold  cliffs,  the 
rolling  hills,  would  have  charmed  Mon- 
sieur le  Ferri^re,  for  he  was  a  man  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 
but  to-day  his  heart  was  so  full  of  tfie 
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desire  to  reach  the  little  settlement  at 
Baie  des  Rochers  that  he  saw  nothing 
beyond  the  pattern  of  the  oil-cloth  on 
the  bottom  of  the  calkhe  and  Francois* 
jolting,  gray  shoulders. 

The  red  caliche  bumped  along  the 
rutty  highway,  past  farm-house,  stream 
and  wood,  up  and  down  hills ;  and  the 
Cur^,  in  his  worn  soutane^  his  old  straw 
hat  pushed  back  from  his  forehead,  com- 
plained of  the  slowness  of  the  pace. 
"  Coq  is  growing  old,"  he  exclaimed  im- 
patiently. 

Fran9ois  glanced  reproachfully  over 
his  shoulder.  "  Young  or  old,"  he  said 
loyally,  "there  is  not  a  horse  of  such 
talent  in  the  whole  parish." 

At  last  they  reached  Alf redes  Harvey's 
farm,  from  which  point  the  traveler  gets 
his  first  glimpse  of  Baie  des  Rochers ;  a 
long,  low  peninsula  running  out  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  a  hundred  feet  below  the 
main  road,  on  the  cliffs.  A  tiny  river  on 
the  left  forms  a  rocky  miniature  harbor, 
guarded  from  the  northern  wind  by  a  bold 
jutting  promontory.  Waving  willows 
surround  the  MacClarren  homestead,  a 
white,  rambling  building,  with  moss 
grown  roof ;  while  close,  as  if  for  needed 
support,  crowd  the  newer  houses  of  sons 
and  grandsons.  Far  to  the  right,  in  the 
midst  of  green  fields,  fronting  the  broad 
river  and  the  sunrise,  stands  the  little 
wooden  kirk,  the  only  Protestant  place 
of  worship  in  the  wide  parish  of  St. 
FidHe. 

Fran9ois  pointed  a  gnarled  finger 
downward.  **  There  they  are,  Monsieur," 
he  said,  indignantly,  "  the  houses  of  the 
heretics.     Cest  chognant*^ 

But  the  reproach  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
Monsieur  le  Ferrifere  glanced  affection- 
ately at  the  white  buildings,  the  green 
fields,  the  brave  little  church.  "  Let  us 
go  down  quickly,"  he  said. 

As  the  caliche  swung  into  the  grass 
road  which  led  to  the  old  house,  the 
doctor's  planche  turned  out  of  the  stable. 
The  doctor  held  the  reins,  his  brow  was 
lined,  his  mouth  set.  The  two  horses 
on  the  single  track  halted  nose  to  nose. 
Monsieur  le  Ferris  re  sprang  like  a  boy  to 
the  ground. 

•'  Doctor  Duchesne,"  he  asked, eagerly, 
**  is  Monsieur  MacClarren  ver}'  ill  ?  Is 
there  any  danger  ?" 


Duchesne  had  fared  forth  that  morn- 
ing with  colors  flying  to  meet  ignomin- 
ious shipwreck.  Stripped  of  his  pride, 
he  clung  to  his  professional  dign^ity 
like  a  drowning  sailor  to  a  splintered 
spar. 

"  Monsieur  le  Cur^,"  he  said,  pomp- 
ously, "  I  assure  you  there  is  no  danger. 
Your  friend  has  without  doubt  been  im- 
prudent and  he  is  not  young.  You  will 
find  him  perhaps  in  a  bad  humor,  but 
with  care  he  will  soon  be  well." 

The  Cure  gave  a  gasp  of  relief,  and 
lifting  his  soutane  with  either  hand,  sped 
down  the  road.  He  hardly  stopped  to 
return  the  greeting  of  MacClanren's  un- 
married daughter,  who  in  neat  black  and 
mob  cap,  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the 
old  Scotchman's  house.  He  pushed 
past  her  and  burst  into  the  little  sitting 
room,  which  was  MacClarren's  particu- 
lar domain.  The  long  narrow  room  with 
its  bright  red  carpet,  its  badly  framed 
engravings  of  Knox  and  Bums,  its  rough 
bookcase's  motley  array  of  cheap  bind- 
ings, was  familiar  ground  to  the  Cur^. 
Here  he  had  spent  many  a  controversial 
evening  when  parochial  or  fishing  ex- 
peditions had  led  him  far  from  St.  Fiddle. 
The  door  of  the  little  adjoining  bedroom 
was  closed  ;  he  pushed  it  gently  until  it 
swung  open  on  its  worn  hinges  and 
stepped  across  the  threshold. 

In  his  wooden  bed,  propped  among 
the  pillows,  his  faded  plaid  across  his 
knees,  lay  old  Thomas  MacClarren, 
breathing  ho^irsely.  His  cheeks  were 
flushed,  his  eyes  flashing. 

"  Thomas,"  pleaded  the  Cure,  as  he 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  "  art  thou 
still  angry  ?" 

Old  MacClarren  pushed  back  the  white 
hair  from  his  forehead  with  trembling 
eager  hands.     His  voice  was  petulant 

"  Seigneur,"  he  exclaimed,  "  am  I  to 
have  no  peace ;  first  that  rascal  Du- 
chesne, and  now  thee.  A  sick  man 
needs  rest." 

But  the  Cur^  was  not  to  be  rebuflPed. 
"  Art  thou  still  angry  ?"  he  persisted. 

"  Why  not,"  returned  the  Scotchman 
obstinately,  **  have  we  not  dreamed  of 
such  a  chance  for  twenty  long  years,  you 
and  I  ?"  His  face  became  tense  and 
eager.  "Dost  thou  remember,  Jean," 
he  said,  "  how  the  fish  rose  like  a  flash 
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of  light  from  behind  the  big  rock  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls  ?  *  Six  pounds  *  we  said 
when  we  saw  him,  the  biggest  trout  in 
the  Bon  Desir.  Dost  thou  remember 
how  he  ran  out  my  line,  how  my  rod 
bent  ?"  Then  suddenly  the  light  went 
out  of  the  old  man's  eyes,  his  mouth  shut 
with  a  snap.  "  Jean,  Jean,"  he  muttered 
with  an  almost  tragic  break  in  his  voice, 
"I  thought  thee  a  fisherman,  but  a 
schoolboy  could  have  handled  the  net 
better  1" 

For  a  moment  the  Cur^  was  silent ; 
his  hands  behind  his  back  clenched  and 
unclenched.  He  was  eager  for  peace, 
but  the  irascible  guardian  was  pressing 
him  hard.  "  I  did  my  best,"  he  said 
finally  in  dangerously  even  tones.  "  I 
warned  thee  it  was  an  impossible  place 
to  land  a  half  played  fish,  besides  the 
casting  line  was  weak." 

"  Half  played  fish,"  retorted  MacClar- 
ren  sharply,  raising  himself  in  the  bed, 
"  the  trout  was  gasping  and  on  its  side. 
Why  not  admit  it  was  all  thy  fault?" 

The  Curb's  eyes  flashed  fire.  "  Because 
it  was  not,"  he  said  shortly. 

The  two  old  men  glared  at  each  other. 
There  was  no  sound  in  the  little  room 
beyond  the  Scotchman's  labored  breath- 
ing and  the  ticking  of  the  eight-day 
clock.  Then  without  a  word  the  Cur^ 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned  on 
his  heel.  The  quick  angry  movement 
swept  his  swaying  soutane  into  a  dusty 
corner  and  brought  a  fishing-rod  clatter- 
ing to  the  floor.  The  Cur^  frowned  as 
he  stooped  down,  his  fingers  closed  on 
the  familiar  canvas  cover.  Old  Mac- 
Clarren  from  his  pillows  watched  him 
eagerly.  The  priest  straightened  himself 
slowly,  his  face  cleared,  and  a  smile  stole 
into  his  eyes.  The  Cur^  had  sacrificed 
his  pride  to  his  affection.  He  turned 
to  the  bed  and  held  the  canvas-covered 
rod  towards  MacClarren. 

**  There  are  too  many  memories  here, 
Thomas,"  he  said,  "days  of  sunshine 
and  cloud,  of  good  luck  and  bad,  of  rip- 
pling water  and  green  swaying  trees. 
Thou  art  right  I  was  clumsy.  I  did 
lose  the  fish." 

This  was  unlooked-for  surrender. 
MacClarren  gave  a  little  gasp  of  shamed 
surprise.  "  A  man  must  sometimes 
speak  his  mind,"  he  muttered  awkwardly. 


"  Come,  Thomas,"  continued  the  Cur^, 
"  have, you  not  punished  me  enough.  I 
have  been  very  lonely." 

The  Scotchman  hesitated.  "  It  is  true 
I  was  angry  with  thee,"  he  said  slowly, 
"  and  said  perhaps  too  much,  but  is  that 
a  reason  that  thou  shouldst  turn  thy 
back  on  me  and  close  thy  door  in  my 
face  ?" 

"I  turn  my  back  on  theel  I  close 
my  door  in  thy  face  1"  exclaimed  the 
Cur^. 

MacClarren  gave  a  bitter  little  laugh, 
the  slight  had  cut  deeper  than  he  was 
willing  to  admit.  "  My  eyes  may  miss 
a  weak  place  in  a  casting  line,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  am  not  yet  blind.  A  week  ago 
Saturday,"  he  continued, "  when  I  passed 
the  presbyihre  eager  to  see  thee,  to  talk 
matters  over,  thou  wert  in  the  garden, 
but  as  I  rode  up  the  street  Lavoie  from 
the  doorway  warned  thee  of  my  coming 
and  I  saw  diee  turn  and  walk  into  thy 
house." 

"  A  week  ago  Saturday  1"  mused  the 
priest,  "  I  was  in  the  garden  I"  Then 
his  lined  face  became  gravely  tender. 
"  I  remember,"  he  said  gently.  "  No, 
Thomas,  Lavoie  did  not  tell  me  of  thy 
coming  but  of  Elizabeth  Tremblay's 
going.  How  could  I  take  pleasure  in 
the  flowers  when  one  of  my  children  had 
gone  on  her  last  journey  and  I  had  not 
given  her  the  Bon  DUu,  I  went  to  my 
books  because  my  heart  was  heavy.  No, 
Thomas,  I  did  not  see  thee.  All  morn- 
ing long  I  waited  for  thee,  and  when 
Francois  told  me  thou  hadst  ridden  by 
I  could  not  understand.  To  quarrel  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  angry  words  was  not 
like  thee." 

MacClarren 's  face  was  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  embarrassment  and  happiness. 
"  We  Scotchmen  are  obstinate  fools,"  he 
muttered,  and  then  irrelevantly  and  with 
evident  effort,  "perhaps  I  did  hurry  the 
fish." 

The  Curb's  faded  eyes  brimmed  with 
laughter.  "  Obstinate  fools  make  good 
friends,"  he  said  softly,  stretching  out  a 
hand.     MacClarren  caught  it  eagerly. 

"  The  salmon  are  running,"  exclaimed 
the  priest,  "  and  we  have  wasted  more 
than  a  week  I     Quelle  bitise  /" 

MacClarren's  laugh  ended  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  coughing.    The  old  man  bent 
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ailmost  double,  his  face  grew  crimson  and 
beads  of  perspiration  stood  out  pn  his 
white  forehead. 

A  line  of  worry  showed  between  the 
Curd's  eyes.  "  Thou  art  feverish,"  he 
spoke  anxiously,  "  I  like  not  thy  cough  ! 
What  did  Duchesne  say  to  thee  ?" 

The  sick  man  lay  back  among  his  pil- 
lows, his  breath  was  short.  "  Duchesne 
is  a  pompous  fool,"  he  said.  "  I  myself 
could  have  told  my  daughter  that  I  have 
a  cold,  that  I  am  old,  that  I  must  be 
careful." 

"  Is  that  all  he  said  ?"  persisted  the 
Curd.  He  was  labored  by  the  old 
Scotchman's  labored  breathing. 

"  If  thou  must  know,"  said  MacClar- 
ren  shortly,  his  eyes  snapping,  "  he  had 
the  impudence  to  sympathize  with  me ; 
he  thought  thee  responsible  for  my  ill- 
ness ;  I  should  not,  he  said,  have  ridden 
from  St.  Fiddle  in  the  storm  and  if  the 
presbyt^re  was,  as  he  feared,  closed  to 
me,  he  begged  that  hereafter  I  consider 
his  house  and  stable  as  my  own." 


"What  'didst  thou  say?"  asked  the 
Curd,  boyishly  eager,  knitt^ing  his  white, 
overhanging  brows. 

MacClarren  shook  his  head,  his  lips 
beneath  his  white  beard  curled  humor- 
ously. "  Jean,  mon  amiy^  he  said,  touch- 
ing the  Curd's  black  sleeve  affectionately, 
"  I  will  not  tell  thee.  I  do  not  love  the 
doctor  and  perhaps  I  was  not  quite  my- 
self, for  I  too  have  been  lonely.  One 
thing  I  know,  a  good  Presbyterian  should 
not  have  said  it  and  a  priest  of  the  true 
church  may  not  hear  it  I" 

The  two  old  men  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes,  the  memory  of  the  past  days 
was  blotted  out ;  they  threw  back  their 
heads  and  laughed  like  children. 

Francois  sitting  outside  in  the  red 
calhhe,  watching  old  Coq  crop  a  belated 
dinner,  shook  his  head  as  he  heard  the 
laughter. 

"  Bewitched,"  he  said,  "  bewitched." 

He  crossed  himself  hurriedly  and 
glared  at  the  little  brown  kirk  just  visible 
beyond  the  waving  tree  tops. 


POOR  IRELAND' 


THE  traditional  stage  Irishman  is 
a  ridiculous  figure.  Yet  he 
seems  to  have  established  the 
present  general  estimate  of  his  race. 
He  certainly  does  not  remind  us  of 
those  austere  pioneers  who  kept  alive 
the  spark  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  and 
who  kept  art  and  learning  from  being 
overborne  by  the  blight  which  had  settled 
over  the  rest  of  Europe.  Nor,  coming 
to  our  own  time,  does  "  Paddy  "  recall 
the  great  soldiers  and  statesmen  with 
whom  Ireland  has  strengthened  the 
British  Empire.  The  accepted  Irish 
type  of  the  masses  may  be  amusing,  but 
he  smacks  also  of  indolence,  thriftless- 
ness,  a  tendency  to  drink,  and  eve*  a 
lack  of  certain  primary  virtues. 

Fortunately,  these  failings  are  not 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  people  as  a 
whole.  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
Irish  men  and  women  have  shown  them- 
selv  s  hard  workers;  if  they  have  not 
displayed  the  same  energy  at  home  it  is 
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because  of  the  general  agricultural  op- 
pression and  depression,  because  of 
unsanitary  dwellings  and  insufficient 
food.  As  to  drink,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral supposition,  the  Irishman  spends  a 
less  average  on  it  than  does  the  Eng- 
lishman or  Scot ;  moreover,  the  Irishman 
spends  more  on  beer  than  on  spirits, 
the  contrary  being  true  of  the  Scot. 
Furthermore,  and  even  more  surprising 
to  many,  statistics  show  the  Irish  to  be 
less  criminally  inclined  than  are  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ;  in  partic- 
ular, as  to  sexual  morality,  the  stranger 
in  Ireland  is  invariably  surprised  by  the 
rectitude  of  the  people. 

In  1841  Ireland's  population  was 
estimated  at  8,100,000;  in  1901,  at 
4,400,00.  Thus,  in  sixty  years  the  pop- 
ulation fell  by  nearly  four  millions. 
America  has  won  what  Ireland  has  lost 
But  this  is  not  all.  Quality  as  well  as 
quantity  is  involved.  The  emigrants 
have  generally  been  in  life's  full  vigor; 
most  of  those  who  have  remained  have 
been  physically,  mentally,  and  indus- 
trially deficient.     Meanwhile,  the  burden 
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of  taxation  has  enormously  increased. 
Is  it  surprising,  then,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  France,  Ireland's  birth-rate 
should  be  now  the  lowest  in  the  world  ? 

Unless  remedial  measures  are  under- 
taken Ireland  must  continue  downward. 
It  is  true  that  two  noble  laws,  passed 
within  a  decade,  have  brought  relief — 
the  Local  Government  and  Land  Acts. 
The  first  conceded  to  the  Irish  the  right 
of  self-government  in  purely  local  affairs. 
Until  1898  Grand  Juries  had  managed 
those  affairs ;  thereafter  District  and 
County  Councils,  deiDocratic  bodies,  took 
their  place.  The  Councils  have  done 
their  work  well  and  have  had  distinct 
educational  value  in  the  people's  respon- 
sibility, knowledge,  and  appreciation  as 
related  to  the  art  of  government.  The 
Land  Act  provided  a  way  for  tenants  to 
become  proprietors  and  removed  the 
prime  cause  of  friction  between  the  two 
classes.  But  the  money  devoted  to  this 
benefaction  will  not  alone  regenerate 
Ireland.  The  people  need  instruction 
in  modem  agricultural  and  industrial 
methods.  These  in  turn  will  only  par- 
tially succeed  unless  stimulated  by  the 
Irishman's  consciousness  of  a  more 
active  participation  in  his  country's 
affairs,  economic  and  administrative. 

This  increase  of  power  is  demanded, 
first  of  all,  by  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
whose  idea  of  Home  Rule  carries  with 
it  complete  independence  and  separation 
from  England  ;  second  by  those  English 
Liberals  who  subscribe  to  the  Gladstone 
programme  of  practical  but  not  quite 
complete  separation;  third,  by  many 
well-wishers,  Liberal  and  Conservative, 
who  would  give  to  the  Irish  the  fullest 
.  possible  management  of  their  own  affairs. 

Such  management  was,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  friends  of  Ireland,  assured 
by  the  bill  recently  proposed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell, 
the  well-known  author  of  "Obiter  Dicta" 
and  other  books  of  essays,  who  is  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the  present  Lib- 
eral Cabinet.  Mr.  Birrell's  statesman- 
like measure  was  not  at  once  rejected  by 
Mr.  Redmond,  the  leader  in  Parliament 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  who  had  been 
consulted  during  the  various  stages  of 
the  bill's  preparation.  But  in  the  later 
Nationalist  conclave   in  Dublin,   influ- 


enced by  opposition,  both  clerical  and 
lay,  Mr.  Redmond  rejected  the  measure. 
It  would  have  meant  to  his  starving  con- 
stituents at  least  half  a  loaf.  He  de- 
manded the  whole  and  lost  all — at  least 
for  the  present  parliamentary  session. 
As  has  been  well  said,  moderation  is  not 
melodramatic.  The  present  Irish  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  have  seemed  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  realm  of 
melodrama  only. 

In  their  mortification  at  the  Irish  atti- 
tude and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of 
the  measure,  Mr.  Birrell  and  the  Liberal 
leaders  have  had  the  sympathy  of  many 
Conservatives  and  Unionists,  among 
them  the  Earl  of  Dun  raven,  a  great  Irish 
landlord  and  perhaps  the  principal  force 
behind  the  Land  Act  of  1903.  Speak- 
ing of  the  policy  of  the  party  now  in 
power,  Lord  Dunraven  said :  "  I  greatiy 
rejoice,  for  policy  is  more  important  than 
party  in  my  eyes.  With  all  my  heart  I 
wish  them  Godspeed  in  it."  Lord  Dun- 
raven's  just  published  book,  "  The  Out- 
look in  Ireland,"  constitutes  perhaps  the 
strongest  argument  yet  put  forth  for  the 
passage  of  some  such  measure  as  Mr. 
Birrell's,  conferring  on  the  Irish  sufficient 
and  efficient  control  of  local  government. 
Despite  the  amazing  tactics  pf  Mr.  Red- 
mond, such  a  bill  must  ultimately  be 
passed — if  the  Liberals  cannot,  perhaps 
a  coalition  government  of  Conservatives 
and  Liberal  Unionists  may,  repeating 
their  successes  of  1898  and  1903. 

Those  who  resist  the  proposed  reform 
should  read  Lord  Dunraven's  plea.  As 
he  says,  the  only  occasion  when  the 
right  of  free  government  was  strenuously 
denied  to  a  portion  of  the  British  Em- 
pire was  followed  by  a  revolt  culminating 
in  the  formation  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  lesson  taught  by  the  re- 
bellion of  the  American  colonies  has 
had  powerful  influence  for  good,  as 
Lord  Dunraven  easily  shows;  for  the 
British  Empire  affords  plenty  of  testi- 
mony to  that  influence  and  to  the  bene- 
fits of  free  institutions. 

The  story  of  tHe  British  Empire  is 
the  record  of  political  devolution,  or  the 
derivation  of  various  amounts  of  self- 
governing  powers  from  (he  sovereign 
Parliament  by  the  communities  forming 
the  Empire.     As  our  author  truly  affirms, 
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the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  are 
joined  together  by  a  tie  of  loyalty  to  the 
throne  and  by  the  sense  of  fellowship 
arising  by  common  enjoyment  of  the 
widest  possible  political,  social  and  relig- 
ious freedom.  The  Channel  Islands, 
for  instance,  he  says,  retain  their  own 
language  and  have  their  own  legislature, 
coinage  and  military  service.  The  Isle 
of  Man  is  an  even  more  striking  exam- 
ple.for  the  author,  for  it  is  inhabited  by 
a  Celtic  race,  whose  characteristics  are 
not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Irish, ' 
yet  the  ancient,  autocratic  House  of  Keys 
has  been  for  forty  years  a  representative 
body.  Why  should  Ireland  be  deprived 
of  a  full  measure  of  what  this  neighbor- 
ing island  enjoys  and  what  is  enjoyed 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which, 
French  and  Roman  Catholic  through  and 
through,  is  to-day  happy  and  prosperous 
because,  as  Lord  Dunraven  points  out, 
of  the  application  of  a  wise  system  of 
devolution,  authority  having  been  dele- 
gated from  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  Federa- 
tion and  by  it  to  the  Parliaments  of 
Quebec  and  the  other  federating  Cana- 
dian provinces.  This  is  real  home  rule, 
as  understood  in  Canada  and  Australia. 
Most  remarkable  of  all,  even  in  India 
British  statesmanship  has  been  able  to 
evolve  a  method  of  government  not  sub- 
versive of  the  central  authority,  but  as 
our  observer  shows,  delegating  to  locali- 
ties and  communities  a  considerable 
share  in  administrative  work. 


In  all  this.  Lord  Dunraven  concludes. 
Great  Britain  has  applied  two  analogous 
principles  to  her  outlying  possessions : 
(I)  to  ancieilt  communities  she  has  re- 
served their  distinctive  characteristics, 
usages,  laws,  languages,  and  governing^ 
powers ;  (2)  to  new  and  developing 
communities  she  has  delegated  power. 
Great  Britain's  one  failure,  as  he  impres- 
sively charges,  is  due  to  the  negation  of 
these  twin  principles — to  the  attempt 
both  to  obliterate  distinctive  character- 
istics and  usages  and  to  produce  absolute 
homogeneity  by  force.  But  Ireland  can- 
not be  absorbed  or  obliterated,  nor  can 
her  affairs  be  adequately  managed  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Like  Quebec 
compared  to  the  rest  of  Canada,  so  Ire- 
land's population  is  for  the  most  part 
racially  different  from  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  Ireland's  agricultural, 
industrial,  educational,  financial,  com- 
mercial, political,  and  social  problems 
demand  different  methods  of  treatment 
from  those  across  the  Irish  Sea.  As 
Quebec  sends  representatives  to  a  central 
legislature  at  Ottawa,  so  Ireland  sends 
representatives  to  a  central  legislature 
at  London.  But,  unlike  Quebec,  Ireland 
has  little  independent  control  over  its 
own  affairs.  In  Quebec  there  is  pros- 
perity and  contentment,  in  Ireland  misery 
and  discontent.  To  change  the  latter 
into  the  former  conditions,  there  should 
be  applied,  as  Lord  Dunraven  very 
clearly  and  truly  declares,  the  principle 
of  devolution. 
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M  da  Wlicn  the  presentation   of  fact 

can  be  made  so  absorbingly  in- 
teresting as  Mrs.  Ady  convincingly  proves 
possible  in  this  volume  of  memoirs '  one  is 
tempted  to  wonder  that  the  demand  for  fic- 
tion exists.  I  n  her  sympathetic  and  discrim- 
inating record  of  the  life  of  that  truly  re- 
markable woman,  Henrietta,  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  sister  of  one  king  and  sister-in-law 
of  another,  the  brilliant  courts  of  Charles  II. 
of  England  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France  are 
brought  before  the  reader  with  vivid  reality 
as  no  romance  could  reveal  them.  The 
characters  of  the  two  monarchs,  of  Madame, 

I  Madame :  A  life  of  Henrietu.  Dauichtcr  of  (Charles  I. 
and  Duchess  of  Orleans.  \iy  Julia  Cartwright  (Mm. 
Henry  Ady).    (New  Edition.)    New  Vorit,    *3,  net. 


and  of  most  of  the  notables  of  their  time, 
have  fresh  light  thrown  on  them  by  letters 
preserved  in  the  French  Archives  du  Mitt- 
ist^re  des  Affaires  itrang^res  and  documents 
from  State  papers  on  French  affairs  in  the 
British  Record  Office,  many  of  them  here 
published  for  the  first  time;  the  corre- 
spondence  between  Charles  and  his  "  dearest 
Minette,"  as  he  called  his  sister,  being  espe- 
cially noteworthy  in  this  respect,  and  as  a 
revelation  of  tender  and  faithful  affection, 
aside  from  its  general  historical  interest 

O      H    t  Pe    ^^y^^^^    ^^  matters   mari- 

/*     S  '  ^       ^*"^^  irom  this  writer  must  be 

taken    as  expert    testimony, 

and  he  has  here  g^ven  us  a  peculiarly  novel 
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and  fascinating  volume '  in  a  book  which  is  at 
once  scientific  without  the  burden  of  sci- 
entific nomenclature,  and  romantic  without 
being  at  all  a  romance.  How  comprehensive 
a  view  of  the  various  aspects  of  his  subject 
Mr.  Bullen  presents  may  be  seen  by  a  glance 
at  these  chapter-headings:  "The  Ocean  as 
the  World's  Reservoir  of  Health,"  "The 
Winds  of  the  Ocean,"  "The  Clouds," 
"Ocean  Currents,"  "The  Tides,"  "The 
Ocean  as  a  Source  of  Food  Supply," 
"Ocean  the  Universal  Highway,"  "The 
Ocean  Unexplored  and  Unexplorable," 
"  The  Ocean  as  a  Battle-field,"  etc.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  spite  of 
his  splendid  and  timely  advocacy  of  peace 
in  the  last-mentioned  chapter  and  elsewhere, 
Mr.  Bullen  himself  seems  not  averse  to 
dealing  out  bloodless  thrusts,  as  in  one  place 
he  alludes  to  critics  of  the  British  navy  as 
"foreign  liars"  and  "home-bred  traitors," 
and  in  another  contrasts  Protestants  with 
"bigoted"  Roman  Catholics,  referring  to 
the  power  of  their  organization  as  "  the  vast 
tyranny  of  the  Romish  Church."  He  also 
rather  persistently  scolds  a  perverse  genera- 
tion for  their  interest  in  the  daily  newspaper, 
football,  bridge,  and  other  joys  of  existence 
instead  of  in  the  serious  subjects  that  em- 
ploy his  own  attention.  But  this,  if  a  bit 
questionable  in  point  of  taste  and  consist- 
ency, is  only  a  minor  blemish  in  a  work  the 
major  portion  of  which  is  most  stimulating 
and  instructive. 

f^u  '  A.'  'A  Chnstians  are  not  as  well- 
Chnshamty  j^^^med  as  they  might 
be  about  the  ideas,  ideals  and  actual  ag- 
gressive work  accomplished  by  French 
Christ'ans.  As  the  vast  majority  of  French 
men  and  women  are  Roman  Catholics,  a  vol- 
ume such  as  M.  Bonet-Maury '  is  always 
useful  to  impress  upon  the  minds,  not  only 
of  Frenchmen  themselves,  but  of  Christians 
all  over  the  world,  and  especially  of  Protest- 
ants, what  has  been  and  is  being  accom- 
plished by  France  in  the  development  of 
morals  and  religion.  The  world  Congress 
of  Religions  at  Chicago  in  1893  furnished  the 
occasion  for  a  fuller  appreciation  of  this, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  Congress  by  M. 
Bonet-Maury  and  Dr.  Barrows  called  atten- 
tion of  a  yet  wider  circle  to  the  too  little- 
appreciated  endeavors  of  various  bodies  of 
Christians  in  other  parts  of  the  world  than 
ours.  In  M.  Bonet- Maury's  present  volume 
we  see  the  broad  ideals  underlying  the  work 
of  France  in  particular  in  her  missions  in 
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Africa  and  Asia.  The  author  of  **  L'lslam- 
isme  "  knows  well  how  to  put  to  the  fore  his 
countrymen^s  beneficial  influence,  especially 
among  the  blacks,  but  he  by  no  means  for- 
gets to  praise  Livingston's  monumental 
achievement  as  does  M.  Anatole  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  in  his  preface  to  the  volume.  If 
one  figure,  however,  stands  out  more  clearly 
than  another  it  is  that  heroic  one  of  the  late 
Cardinal  Lavigerie,  Primate  of  Algeria,  a 
missionary  of  apostolic  temper  and  fire,  a 
man  worthy  to  stand  alongside  the  church 
fathers  themselves.  In  his  "Quatre  Por- 
traits "  the  late  Jules  Simon  had  already  in- 
structed the  world  as  to  Lavigerie's  true  place 
in  history.  The  present  volume  impressively 
emphasizes  the  lesson. 

77ie  Old  Engravers      ?"''*  «'<*  P*?"'  *'?;"=.'' 
*  hangs  on  the  wall  is 

apt  to  picture  the  life  of  long  ago  better  than 
the  pen  portraits  of  the  printed  page.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  English  prints  and  of 
English  life.  Copper  plate  engraving  first 
appeared  in  England  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Two  hundred  years 
later  the  art  had  developed  its  various 
branches  so  as  to  interpret  life  with  both 
comprehensiveness  and  intimacy.  Engra- 
vers now  had  a  wide  choice  of  medium  in 
line,  mezzotint,  stipple,  etching,  aquatint. 
In  these  various  forms  we  find  visualized 
the  impressions  we  receive  from  Pepys, 
Evelyn,  Horace  Walpole,  Fanny  Bumey  and 
the  rest.  If  the  old  prints  are  worth  anv 
one's  attention  first  of  all  because  of  their 
intrinsic  merit  as  works  of  art,  they  are 
worth  quite  as  much  because  they  link  us 
intimately  with  the  past.  They  represent,  as 
does  nothing  else  quite  so  well,  the  human 
atmosphere  of  other  days.  A  book  has 
always  been  needed  which  should  unite  these 
two  view  points  of  art  and  life.  At  last  it 
has  come  in  Mr.  Malcolm  Salaman's  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  engravers  of  England  and 
their  relation  to  contemporary  art  and  life.' 
Mr.  Salaman  writes  in  charming  style.  His 
text  is  both  entertaining  and  instructive  and 
is  illustrated  by  many  excellently  reproduced 
pictures. 

r»  t  r>f  t  This  volume 'commemorates 
Robert  Clark  ^^^  jj£g  ^^ ^  ^.^^k  of  a  pioneer 
missionary  amidst  a  fierce  and  fanatical 
people,  in  Northwestern  India.  An  honor 
man  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Clark  went  in  his  youth  to  the  field  where 
his  half-century  of  work  resulted  in  institu- 
tions and  influences  fruitful  of  growing  and 

» The  Old  Engravers  in.  Their  Relation  to^  Contemporary 
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enduring  good.  The  courage  and  gentleness, 
the  energy  and  patience,  the  self-devotion 
and  tactfulness  of  the  ideal  missionary  were 
all  illustrated  in.  him,  and  he  did  not  lack 
"the  saving  grace"  of  a  sense  of  humor. 
The  narrative  is  blended  with  sketches  of 
the  land  and  the  people,  their  ways,  and  the 
lights  and  shadows  thence  resulting.  Elspe- 
cially  noticeable  are  the  indications  of  an 
active  interest  of  both  officers  and  privates 
of  the  British  army  in  Christian  missions, 
outrunning  a  timid  policy  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

B.«^f J J    This  thick  volume  is  divided 

^^^vu  into  three  books,  "The  Soul 
the  English  ^^  London,"  "  The  Heart  of 
the  Country,"  "  The  Spirit  of  the  People."  * 
As  an  **  interpretation  " — it  is  so  styled  by 
the  author — it  does  not  appear  to  us  par- 
ticulary  illluminating,  though  a  very  great 
number  of  words  have  been  used  in  the 
attempt  to  make  it  so.  To  the  divisions 
already  mentioned  a  voluminous  **  author's 
note  "  is  prefixed,  supplemented  by  one  of 
similar  length,  in  which  egotism  and  over- 
sophistication  of  view-point  and  utterance 
contend,  as,  indeed,  they  do  throughout. 
Most  right-minded  people  being  at  least 
reverent  if  not  devout,  the  tone  of  tolerant 
condescension  toward  "  revealed  religion," 
especially  manifest  in  this  "  L'envoi "  and 
in  the  chapter  on  "Faiths  "in  Book  III., 
seems  peculiarly  offensive,  and  to  the  ortho- 
dox believer  must  appear  blasphemous.  The 
volume  has  several  good  illustrations  by 
Henry  Hyde. 

-^    ^      .  •    In    this      remarkable 

TheGreafne^  and    work*  we  have  at  length 

Decluie  of  Rome       ^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

expected.  Italy,  reunited  and  once  more  a 
world-power  enthroned  at  Rome,  now  takes 
from  foreign  hands  the  congenial  task  of  writ- 
ing the  history  of  the  ancient  world-power  of 
which  she  was  the  home.  Hereafter  Momm- 
sen,  Merivale,  and  others,  however  meri- 
torious thefr  work,  will  not  suffice  the  mod- 
ern reader  apart  from  this  Italian  interpreter 
of  the  mistress  of  the  ancient  world.  In  his 
view  the  Roman  world-conquest  exhibits  a 
colossal  case  of  experiences  recurring  when- 
ever a  national  industrial  democracy  grows 
up  on  the  ruins  of  an  agricultural  aristoc- 
racy. The  oft-related  events  of  Roman  his- 
tory serve  him  as  the  thread  which  connects 
his  story  of  changing  economic  conditions 
and  social  life,  and  the  motives  and  policy 
of  political  leaders.    The  two  volumes  which 

^}  Englaud  and  the  English :  An  InterpreUtion.  By  Ford 
Madox  H.icffcr.  McClure.  Phillips  &  Co..  New  York-  $2. 
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form  the  first  instalment  of  the  history  cover 
the  period  of  the  military  and  commercial 
expansion  of  Rome  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin  down  to  the  date  of  Csesar's  death.  A 
few  passages  will  indicate  the  central  inter- 
est of  the  historian.  Near  the  end  of  the 
second  century  B.  C.  Marius  and  Scaurus 
stand  forth  as  early  specimens  of  the  self- 
made  man,  and  of  "  the  new  Italian  dour- 
geoisit  ...  the  nucleus  of  the  first  real  Ital- 
ian nation  in  history,"  the  result  of  "  much 
the  same  causes  as  have  contributed,  be- 
tween 1848  and  the  present  day,  to  that  lulian 
bourgeoisie  which  is  the  nucleus  of  twentieth- 
century  Italy."  The  period  of  the  first  Tri- 
umvirate witnessed  an  industrial  revolution 
analogous  to  that  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
"  Italy  was  passing  through  the  same  period 
of  rejuvenation  as  Europe  and  the  United 
States  at  the  present  day,"  and  encountering 
our  own  problems,  among  them  "  the  contra- 
diction between  the  sentiment  of  democracy 
and  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth."  Of 
Rome's  **  first  and  greatest  Ijrric  poet,"  Catul- 
lus, the  historian  remarks  that  his  work  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  Cxsar*s  politi- 
cal revolution.  Poetry  so  personal  and  pas- 
sionate could  only  be  poured  forth  in  an  age 
when  the  wealthy  and  cultured  classes  had 
embarked  in  the  pursuit  of  enjoyment, 
"  abandoning  the  affairs  of  government  to  a 
class  of  professional  politicians."  As  to 
Csesar,  Mommsen's  estimate  of  him  is  set 
aside  as  biased  by  *'  fanatical  admiration  for 
his  hero."  He  is  described  as  an  "  incom- 
parable opportunist,"  but  not  a  great  states- 
man, a  remarkable  genius,  who  "  under  twen- 
tieth-century conditions  might  have  become 
a  captain  of  industry  in  the  United  States, 
an  empire-builder  in  South  Africa,  or  a  scien- 
tist or  m'an  of  letters  in  Europe,  with  a  world- 
wide influence."  His  mission  was  that  of  a 
Titanic  destroyer.  In  him  were  "personi- 
fied all  the  revolutionary  forces,  magnificent, 
but  devastating,  of  a  mercantile  age  in  con- 
flict with  the  traditions  of  an  old-world 
society.  .  .  .  His  greatest  work  for  posterity 
was  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  to  which  he  him- 
self attributed  little  importance."  Why  be 
undertook  it  is  still  problematical.  The 
present  account  differs  widely  from  the  com- 
mon, and  is  defended  at  length  in  a  critical 
appendix.  However  familiar  with  Roman 
history  one  may  be,  he  will  find  an  attractive 
freshness  throughout  these  volumes. 
A  Q  rt  A  book  of  rare  and  manysided 
-  J?  ^  interest  is  this  work  *  of  an  old 
*^  hand  in    the  Conservative,  or 

Tory  party,  of  which  Lord  Beaconsfield,  for- 
merly Mr.  Disraeli,  was  in  his  later  years  the 

I  I.ord  BeaconsAeld  and  Other  Tory  Metn^'ei     ByT  E. 
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great  leader.  Between  him  and  the  author 
existed  that  intimate  friendship  which  gives 
value  to  the  reminiscences  here  preserved. 
The  larger  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  reminiscences  of  a  multitude  of  other 
Tory  characters  of  all  classes  from  lords  to 
peasants,  a  long  train  of  anecdotes  concern- 
ing whom,,  jocose,  sarcastic,  or  grotesque, 
gives  pith  and  point  to  its  commemoration 
of  them.  Town  life  and  country  life,  Tory 
clubs  and  Tory  inns,  the  university  and  the 
village,  Tory  sportsmen,  agriculturalists  and 
journalists,  Tory  democracy  and  literature, 
statesmen  and  ladies,  come  into  view  as  the 
kaleidoscope  turns,  and  always  in  a  genial, 
often  in  a  humorous  aspect.  As  Mr.  Kebbel 
was  persona  grata  in  the  best  Tory  society, 
of  course  he  knew  it  well ;  and  as  he  was  for 
thirty-four  years  a  writer  for  such  a  journal 
as  the  (London)  Standard,  he  wields  a  prac- 
ticed pen.  That  he  is  also  a  classicist,  who 
remembers  his  Greek  and  Latin  well  enough, 
to  make  pat  quotations,  adds  the  flavor  to 
his  pages  which  scholars  prize.  Altogether 
it  is  a  capital  book  for  leisure  hours. 
G  ih  d  A^^'^S  many  important  treat- 
EdLUr^  ises  on  education  bow  com- 
MLOacatton  ^^^^g  f^r  attention  none  of 
higher  importance  than  this  *  has  come  to  our 
notice.  Its  fundamental  proposition,  that 
the  physical  basis  of  education  is  the  thing 
to  be  first  secured,  should  by  this  time  be 
familiar  enough,  but  what  this  involves  and 
demands  most  parents  and  teachers  have  yet 
to  learn.  The  human  being  who  is  getting 
his  growth  needs  the  sort  of  education  that 
will  help  him  get  it.  The  young  child  is  to 
develop  out  of  the  animal  stage,  in  which  the 
sense-organs  and  muscles  dominate,  into  the 
human  stage,  with  the  brain  controlling  the 
vital  system,  and  it  is  through  the  exercise 
of  the  former  that  the  brain  has  to  gain  de- 
velopment. Significant  it  is,  that  careful 
manual  training  in  the  use  of  tools  proved 
an  effective  cure  for  the  dullness  in  simple 
arithmetic  shown  by  inmates  of  a  reform- 
atory. To  know  the  stages  of  growth  and 
development  of  the  several  physical  organs 
in  the  successive  periods  of  early  life  pro- 
motes intelligent  supply  of  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  exercise  required  in  each  period. 
Large  information  on  this  point  is  presented 
here.  It  is  certain  that  study  of  one  sort  or 
another  is  forced  upon  many  children  before 
they  are  ripe  for  it;  certain,  also,  that  the 
power  of  doing  fails  of  proper  training  at  tlie 
time  when  the  creative,  constructive  instinct 
is  budding.  The  strain  of  life,  especially  in 
the  cities,  where  children  miss  the  physical 
development  gotten  in  the  old  time  life  on 

'  Growth  and  Education.   By  John  Ma«on  Tyler.   Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co..  Boston.    »1.50,  net. 


the  farm,  is  forcing  attention  to  the  defects 
and  mistakes  of  current  educational  practice, 
to  which  this  enlightening  volume  brings 
sound  scientific  and  practical  correctives. 
Tables  of  physical  measurements  and  a 
bibliography  covering  the  lines  of  study 
opened  in  the  text  enhance  its  value. 

The  CamhridPe  ^*  '*  *  tumultuous  period 

-,  J  ZT'  A  with  which  this  fresh  vol- 
Modem  History  ,      -  •       i     ui 

•^  ume*    of    an    mvaluable 

work  is  concerned — the  period  of  reaction 
and  ebullition  which  followed  the  close  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  visions  of  uni- 
versal union  and  peace  which  had  hovered 
over  the  conferences  of  the  allied  powers  of 
Europe  soon  vanished,  to  reappear  only  in 
our  own  day  at  The  Hague.  The  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  marked  by  the 
ferment  of  new  ideas,  by  ^eat  economic 
changes  and  literary  movements,  by  new 
national  aspirations,  and  the  birth  of  new 
States,  was  a  period  of  unstable  equilibrium, 
both  evolutionary  and  revolutionary.  These 
characteristic  features  of  it  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  chapters  contrib- 
uted to  this  volume  by  British  and  Continen- 
tal scholars,  each  a  specialist  in  his  theme. 
That  part  of  the  field  which  lies  closest  to 
American  interest  is  the  continent  which 
stretches  from  our  southern  border  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  The  story  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  its  independence  is  introduced  by 
an  illuminating  history  of  the  Spanish  do- 
minion for  the  three  centuries  preceding^ 
with  an  estimate  of  it  not  unmingled  with 
admiration— "  from  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  dominant  note  of  the 
Spanish  dominion  is  peace,"  a  peace  un- 
known there  before  or  since  the  Spanish 
era.  Due  credit  is  given  for  the  helping 
hand  extended  to  the  young  republics  by 
the  United  States,  offset  by  a  charge  of 
responsibility  for  prolonging  the  Spanish 
power  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Other 
specially  attractive  chapters  treat  of  Catho- 
lic emancipation  in  Great  Britain;  Canada 
as  the  birthplace  of  Britain's  modern  colo- 
nial policy ;  the  revolution  in  English  poetry 
and  fiction ;  economic  change ;  the  British 
economists.  The  historian  remarks  that 
after  the  political  earthquake  which  had 
convulsed  Europe  the  search  for  a  stable 
basis  of  authority  was  divided  by  conflicting 
theories,  the  one  basing  it  on  the  old  relig- 
ious sanctions  of  the  established  order,  the 
other  on  utilitarian  science  grounded  in 
observed  facts.  Between  these  a  conflict 
went   on  throughout  the  changeful  period 

G.  W.Prothero,Litt,D..jwdSUnleF.,Le«tbe».M.A.    Vol 

X.    The  Rertotatioq     '^'    '^^    "* "    "  " ^"— 

York.    14.  net. 


and  Stanley  Leatbes,  M.A.    Vol 
The  MaamUan   Company.  New 
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here  reviewed,  with  issues  of  greater  change 
in  the  period  ensuing. 

„     ..  .  This   massive   volume* 

Congregationalism  has  interest  for  many  of 
other  names,  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
terians especially,  as  well  as  all  Americans 
to  whom  the  development  of  religious  free- 
dom and  the  delimitation  of  the  spheres  of 
Church  and  State  form  an  attractive  subject. 
Names  stand  for  variable  things  in  the 
three  hundred  years  of  history  here  reviewed. 
A  Congregational  church  now  denotes  sim- 
ply an  independent  church  associated  with 
others  equally  independent.  Originally,  says 
Dr.  Dale,  it  denoted  a  society  not  constituted 
simply  by  free  contract  of  its  members,  but  re- 
garding itself  as  an  organ  of  Christ^s  will,  and 
subsisting  in  vital  union  with  him  as  its  head. 
To  this  conception  Dr.  Dale  holds  it  still. 
Between  the  Presbyterianism  of  CromwellV 
time  and  ours  important  differences  appear. 
Puritanism  and  Anglicanism  in  Cromwell's 
time  had  both  changed  for  the  worse  since 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  effect  of  her 
policy  Dr.  Dale  sees  as  both  for  better  and 
for  worse.  It  strengthened  her  power,  and 
so  prevented  the  suppression  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Europe.  But  it  promoted  a  revival  of 
Catholic  tendencies  in  English  Protestant- 
ism, which  under  the  Stuart  kings  were  bane- 
ful to  church  and  throne,  and  to-day  are 
working  for  schism.  Cromwell  was  a  Con- 
gregationalist — an  **  Independent,"  in  the 
phrase 'Of  that  time.  His  army  was  mainly 
composed  of  Independents.  In  Parliament, 
till  **  purged  "  by  the  army,  the  majority  were 
Presbyterians,  who  viewed  with  horror  the 
execution  of  the  king  by  the  Independents. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  the 
history  traces  the  development  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  from  feebleness  to 
strength,  along  with  that  of  other  dissenters 
from  Episcopacy,  and  records  their  achieve- 
ments for  religious  liberty  and  national  edu- 
cation in  opposition  to  the  proscriptive  policy 
of  the  State  Church,  now  attenuated  and  ere 
long  to  disappear.  For  a  historical  under- 
standing of  the  peculiarities  of  religious  life 
in  England  this  history  is  eminently  in- 
structive. 

Pra^matiam     ^^  ^^'^  volume'  the  lectures 
*  to    which    the    students    of 

Columbia  University  flocked  last  winter  are 
given  to  the  larger  number  who  have  been 
on  the  watch  for  their  publication.  Prag- 
matism, as    expounded    by    Mr.    F.    C.    S. 

_«  History  of  EnglUh  Congregaitionalbm.  By  R.  W.  Dale, 
D.D  .  LL.D..  Complet  '  and  tUlited  by  A.  W.  Dale. 
A.  C.  Armstronr  &  Son,  New  York.    *4,  net. 

'  Prainnatitin :  A  New  Name  tor  Some  Old  Way*  of 
Thinking.  By  William  James.  LonRroans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York.    11.25,  net.    Poetage,  13  c«nt». 


Schiller  and  Professor  Dewey,  has  been,  says 
Professor  James,  **  abominably  misunder- 
stood.'' He  characterizes  some  attacks  on 
it  as  "  impudent  slander,"  and  devotes  him- 
self to  its  vindication.  To  Pilate's  ques- 
tion, "What's  truth?"  he  would  reply, 
Truth  comprises  all  principles,  ideas,  and 
beliefs  that  lead  in  the  long  run  to  the  best 
practical  results.  Pragmatism  is  the  same 
method  in  philosophy  that  utilitarianism  is 
in  ethics,  which  pronounces  monogamy  right 
and  gambling  wrong,  not  by  previous  intui- 
tion, but  by  the  test  of  experience.  What 
wears  best  is  good;  and,  because  proved 
good,  is  true.  Pragmatism,  also  called  Hu- 
manism from  its  insistence  on  practical 
human  needs,  commends  itself  to  those  who 
find  the  rarefied  empyrean  of  rationalism  too 
thin  to  breathe  in,  and  prefer  the  lower  levels 
of  the  habitable  world.  Whether  a  phikkso- 
pher  be  a  pragmatist  or  a  rationalist.  Pro- 
fessor James  regards  as  dependent  on  his 
intellectual  temperament.  His  well-known 
vivacious  and  breezy  style  of  address,  gar- 
nished here  and  there  with  racy  colloquial- 
isms, working,  as  it  does,  to  enliven  attention 
to  his  argument,  is  itself  felicitously  prag- 
matic. That  the  pragmatic  method  of  phU- 
osophy  trends  toward  materialism  is  cer- 
tainly untrue.  "  If,"  says  Professor  James, 
"  the  hypothesis  of  God  works  satisfactorily 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  true. 
Whatever  its  residual  difficulties  may  be, 
experience  shows  that  it  certainly  does  work, 
and  that  the  problem  is  to  build  it  out  and 
determine  it  so  that  it  will  combine  satisfac^ 
torily  with  all  the  other  working  truths." 
Humorously  dividing  thinkers  into  the 
"  tough-minded,"  more  intent  upon  expe- 
rienced facts,  and  the  "tedder-minded," 
more  intent  on  ideas  and  principles,  these 
lectures  set  forth  the  pragmatic  method  as 
serviceable  for  unstiffening  the  theories 
which  keep  them  apart,  and  helping  them  to 
get  together. 

,  With  this  fifth  volume '  the  series 
''^M  -  ^^  Luther's  sermons  on  Cos- 
^^""  pel  texts  for  the  Sundays  and 
festival  days  of  the  Christian  year  is  com- 
plete. The  present  issue  includes  twenty-six 
of  his  "postils" — expository  homilies— cov- 
ering the  period  from  the  second  Sunday 
after  Easter  to  Trinity  Sunday,  inclusive. 
Their  predominating  Uieme  is  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  and  they  may  be  classed  as  mis- 
sionary sermons.  This  is  not  only  their  first 
translation  into  English,  but  their  first  un- 
abridged translation  into  any  language.  It 
is  in  this  series  of  discourses  that  Luther  is 
considered  to  have  been  at  his  best 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  BE  OVERWORKED 
I. 

Substantially  the  same  question  involved 
in  the  case  recently  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York,  and  discussed  by  yo'u 
in  The  Outlook  for  July  13,  relative  to  the 
hours  of  labor  of  women,  has  been  passed 
upon  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Pennsylvania  Court  and  the  New  York 
Court  hold  divergent  opinions.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  you  and  your  readers  to  have 
the  Pennsylvania  case  set  forth. 

Robert  Beatty  and  John  R.  Beatty,  Phila- 
delphia, were  indicted  for  violating  the  law 
limiting  the  labor  of  adult  women  to  twelve 
hours  a  day  and  sixty  hours  a  week.  The 
defendants  demurred  to  the  indictment,  con- 
tending that  the  law,  as  it  applies  to  adult 
women,  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  guarantees  the  right  of 
acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  that 
it  is  also  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  protects  one  against 
being  deprived  of  liberty  and  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law. 

Judge  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  in  overrul- 
ing the  demurrer,  said,  **  Surely  an  act  which 
prevents  the  mothers  of  our  race  from  being 
tempted  to  endanger  their  lives  and  health  by 
exhaustive  employment,  can  be  condemned 
by  none  save  those  who  expect  to  profit  by  it 
The  complaint  of  violated  Constitutional 
rights,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  come 
from  those  who  are  employed,  but  from 
those  who  employ  them."  He  adds,  "  We 
think  that  this  act  is  clearly  within  the  police 
power  of  the  State,  and  the  exercise  of  it  in 
this  case  justified  by  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  community."  In  support 
of  his  decision.  Judge  Biddle  quotes  Justice 
Lore,  of  Massachusetts  (Com.  vs.  Hamilton 
Mfg.  Co.,  120  Mass.  383),  and  Justice  Brown, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
(Lawler  vs.  Steele,  152  U.S.  133-136  (38; 
385 ;  388) ). 

An  appeal  was  taken  on  Judge  Biddle^s 
decision,  on  which  Justice  Orlady,  of  the 
Superior  Court,  handed  down  an  opinion 
aflirming  Judge  Biddle's  judgment.  Justice 
Orlady  said,  in  part,  "  Sex  imposes  limita- 
tions to  excessive  or  long  continued  labor. 
.  .  .  Adult  females  are  a  class  as  distinct  as 
minors,  separated  by  natural  conditions  from 
all  other  laborers,  and  are  so  constituted  as 
to  be  unable  to  endure  physical  exertion  and 
exposure  to  the  extent  and  degree  that  is 
not  harmful  to  adult  males;   and  employ- 


ments which  under  favorable  conditions  are 
not  injurious  are  rightly  limited  as  to  time 
by  statute,  so  as  not  to  become  harmful  by 
prolonged  engagements."  Justice  Orlady 
cites  many  decisions  of  State  and  Fedend 
Courts  in  support  of  his  opinion.  (Filed 
July  26, 1900.) 

C.  V.  Hartzell, 
Chief  Clerk,  Dept.  of  Factory  Inspection. 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

II. 

As  one  of  that  large  body  of  readers  who 
admire  the  position  of  The  Outlook,  and  en- 
tertain the  greatest  possible  respect  for  its 
views  upon  nearly  all  the  questions  of  the 
day,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  in 
reply  to  the  statements  contained  in  the 
article  entitled  "The  Right  of  Overwork," 
in  your  issue  of  July  13th? 

The  title  of  your  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject shows  in  itself,  I  think,  somewhat  of  a 
misapprehension  of  the  practical  working  of 
the  law  discussed.  Few  intelligent  people 
will,  presumably,  defend  either  the  moral  or 
the  economic  propriety  of  "  compulsory  over- 
work," and  the  whole  tenor  of  your  remarks 
is,  I  think,  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
any  work  done  by  an  employee  after  the 
normal  day  is,  of  necessity,  more  or  less 
compulsory.  Indeed,  you  distinctly  say  that 
refusal  of  such  work  upon  the  part  of  the 
employee  "  spells  dismissal." 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  grave  misapprehen- 
sion in^connection  with  this  matter,  and  the 
error  is  shared  by  many  conscientious  re- 
formers interested  in  the  theoretical  cause 
of  labor. 

Controlling  a  manufacturing  business  em- 
ploying a  considerable  number  of  both  men 
and  women,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  law  referred  to,  which  has  just  been 
declared  unconstitutional,  has  often  worked 
a  great  injustice  to  the  woman  worker. 

In  my  own  business,  which  I  know  is  rep- 
resentative of  a  large  class  of  manufacturers 
employing  .women,  no  "compulsion,"  either 
direct  or  indirect,  as  to  extra  work  has  ever 
been  thought  of  for  a  moment 

For  a  short  season  of  the  year,  aot  exceed- 
ing two  months  in  all,  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness sometimes  requires  that  work  shall  be 
continued  until  nine  or  ten  p.m.  This  exten- 
sion, however,  never  exceeds  four,  but  is 
usually  three  nights  a  week. 

Now  kindly  note  (1)  that  a  notification  of 
the  proposed  extra  work  is  given  the  day 
previous,  and  the  hands  are   expected  to 
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advise  the  foreman  whether  they  desire  to 
make  this  extra  time ;  (2)  that  all  hands  are 
allowed  half  an  hour  for  supper;  (3)  that 
every  workman  is  paid  an  advance  of  fifty 
per  cent,  per  hour  over  his  day  rate. 

It  must  be  quite  evident  that  at  this  rate  no 
employer  would,  for  a  moment,  consider  it  as 
desirable  to  do  an  hour's  work  at  night  which 
could  possibly  be  performed  during  regular 
hours. 

But  what  I  would  especially  point  out  is 
the  fact  (and  quite  a  natural  one  under  the 
circumstances)  that  instead  of"  compulsion" 
being  applied  the  trouble  is  always  in  satis- 
fying that  portion  of  the  working  force 
which  is  not  called  upon  for  this  extra  labor 
at  an  extra  price,  and  these  employees  feel 
aggrieved  at  being  left  out  of  the  good  things. 
In  the  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  in  con- 
trol of  this  manufacturing  business  I  can 
state,  without  peradventure,  that  no  work- 
man's position  has  been  jeopardized  or  in 
any  way  injured  by  his  declination  (for  rea* 
sons  good  and  sufficient  to  himself)  to  under- 
take this  extra  work. 

Now,  as  to  the  law  forbidding  such  labor 
upon  the  part  of  women.  Our  foremen  have 
frequently,  during  such  press  of  work,  been 
asked  by  our  women  to  permit  them  to  earn 
this  extra  money,  which  many  of  them  could 
do  easily,  and  certainly  for  a  limited  period, 
without  any  injury  to  their  health,  and  we 
have  always  been  forced  to  say, "  no,  the  law, 
in  its  grave  wisdom,  makes  it  a  crime  for  us 
to  permit  you  to  use  your  own  judgment  as 
to  your  ability  to  work,  while  your  brothers 
are  supposed  to  have  judgment  sufficient  to 
decide  such  matters  for  themselves."  And 
so  the  women  are  denied  the  privilege  of 
earning  a  few  additional  dollars  per  week, 
which  many  of  them  could  put  to  good  use, 
while  the  members  of  the  superior  sex  are 
ready  and  ani^ous  to  accept  all  such  benefits, 
these  extra  gains,  in  many  cases,  being  ex- 
pended in  Saturday  night  dissipation. 

As  indicating  the  point  of  view  of  the 
worker  of  this  "  compulsory  labor  "  for  men, 
I  may  say  that  during  the  past  year  I  have 
had  a  number  of  such  conversations  as  this 
with  applicants  for  positions : 

"  What  arc  the  wages  ?  " 

"  Twenty-one  dollars  per  week." 

"  Do  you  have  much  overtime." 

**  Very  little — not  for  more  than  two  months 
of  the  year." 

"  1  do  not  think  this  would  satisfy  me.  I 
want  to  get  a  position  where  1  can  work  two 
or  three  hours  daily  overtime." 

Such  restricted  laws  as  this  in  regard  to 
women  arc  often  due  to  the  well-meaning  but 
inexperienced  efforts  of  certain  reformers 


who  fail  to  post  themselves  upon  the  existing 
practical  conditions. 

P.  B,  J. 

"  The  practical  working  of  the  law  "  dis- 
cussed in  the  case  of  a  humane  employer, 
like  our  correspondent,  is  very  different  from 
the  practical  working  of  the  law  in  the  case 
of  that  greedy  and  sordid  class  of  employers 
whose  existence  unfortunately  cannot  be 
denied  and  whose  tyranny  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  bringing  the  law  into  existence. 
Our  laws  are  made  to  protect  the  weak  not 
against  the  just  but  against  the  unjust.  Even 
if  all  employers  were  just,  however,  the  fact 
that  some  or  most  women  want  to  work  at 
night  is  no  reason  for  allowing  them  to  do 
so.  If,  it  is  true,  as  we  believe  and  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Court  cited  by  the  correspon- 
dent from  that  State  holds,  that  night  work 
for  women  is  a  menace  not  only  to  individ- 
uals but  also  to  the  race,  the  community 
has  a  moral  right  to  protect  itself  against 
the  ignorance  and  temporary  self-interest 
of  certain  women  by  making  such  night 
work  illegal.— The  Editors. 

SMALL-BOAT  SAILING 

As  an  ardent  lover  of  small-boat  sailing 
I  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Dix's  recent 
article  upon  the  subject  in  The  Outlook. 
With  most  of  the  sentiments  expressed  I 
am  in  hearty  accord,  but  must  take  issue 
with  him  in  his  opinion  of  the  sloop,  or  bow- 
sprit-fitted craft  in  general.  Flat  catboats, 
such  as  Mr.  Dix  so  admires,  no  doubt  have 
their  uses,  though  personally  1  have  no  use 
for  them ;  but  in  mild  summer  weather  they 
probably  do  afford  the  maximum  of  fun  for 
the  minimum  of  experience.  In  "skirting 
sedges  and  running  upon  oyster-beds,"  for 
disporting  in  close  proximity  to  piers  and 
willow  trees,  or  indeed  for  common  use  in 
waters  so  shoal  that  upon  occasion  the 
yachtsman  readily  steps  out  and  walks  home, 
few  will  dispute  Mr.  Dix's  statement  that 
his  cat-boat  is  most  convenient. 

But  when  he  accuses  bowsprit-fitted  boats 
of  a  tendency  to  "punch"  unsuspecting 
pleasure-seekers  standing  on  piers  in  the 
vicinity,  I  must  protest.  If  this  has  been 
Mr.  Dix's  sad  experience,  in  the  name  of 
humanity  let  him  by  all  means  confine  him- 
self to  the  cat-boat,  yet  surely  Mr.  Dix  ex- 
aggerates the  danger.  For  over  thirty  years 
I  have  cruised  up  and  down  our  coast  in 
small  sloop-rigged  boats,  and  never  once 
has  bowsprit  of  mine  prodded  so  much  as  a 
child  standing  upon  a  pier  or  elsewhere  1 

And  further,  though  his  nautical  phraseol- 
ogy is  somewhat  ambiguous,  Mr.  Dix  claims 
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that  the  bowsprit  necessitates  an  extra  hand 
to  "  alternately  *  loosen  '  and  belay  the  jib- 
halyards."  Just  why  jib-halyards  should  have 
to  be  alternately  "  loosened  "  and  belayed, 
is  beyond  comprehensipn  ;  if  Mr.  Dix  in- 
tended to  say  twin  jib-sheets^  he  may  rest 
assured  that  no  extra  hand  is  necessary  for 
this  operation  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
A  captious  reader  might  also  inquire  why, 
since  Mr.  Dix  chooses  to  designate  sheets 
as  "sheet-ropes,"  he  does  not  consistently 
speak  of  "halyard-ropes,"  " toppinglift- 
ropes,"  etc. 

George  S.  Wasson. 

Kittery  Point,  Maine. 

To  the  above  Mr.  Dix  at  the  suggestion 
of  The  Oudook  replies  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Wasson,  in  his  letter,  overlooks  the 
fact,  perhaps,  that  the  subject  of  my  recent 
little  sketch  in  The  Outlook  was  not  yacht- 
ing or  anything  more  general  than  the  pleas- 
ure of  sailing  a  very  modest  little  catboat 
upon  a  particular  waterway  that  always 
shines  to  me  with  many  delightful  associa- 
tions. This  body  of  water  is  too  shallow  for 
large,  sloop-rigged  yachts  or  schooners,  and 
the  natives  there,  knowing  only  the  handling 
of  small  cat- boats,  look  with  the  same  ignor- 
ance and  intolerance  upon  larger  craft  that 
the  seamen  years  ago  had  when  they  looked 
upon  steamers  when  they  were  first  used,  and 
I  tried  to  give  the  atmosphere  of  this  par- 
ticular spot  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  fish- 
ermen, crabbers  and  sailors  who  live  there. 
They  speak  colloquially  of  "sheet  ropes" 
just  as  they  do  of  "a  breeze  of  wind."  To 
this  shallow  waterway  come,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  many  city  workers  who  cannot 
afford  the  luxuries  of  large  yachts,  but  they 
find  here  surcease  from  business  cares  and 
unlimited  pleasure  and  recreation. 

"  It  is  this  pleasure  which  I  tried  to  picture. 
I  am  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  who  have 
known  the  larger  problems  and  excitements 
of  navigating  larger  sailing  boats  in  more 
extended  waters ;  butJf  some  day  I  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  taking  Mr.  Wasson  out  for  a 
spin  in  a  small  catboat  over  the  shallow  but 
breeze-strewn  and  lovely  waters  of  this  par- 
ticular bay,  it  may  give  him,  perhaps,  a  reali- 
zation of  the  spirit  of  the  place,  which  my 
article  evidently  failed  to  do." 

THE   TANAGER  AND   THE  REDBIRD 

^May  I,  a  very  humble  devotee  at  the 
shrine  of  bird-lore,  venture  a  word  in  defense 
of  the  doctor  who  "  saw  wrongly,"  according 
to  Mr.  Burroughs  in  his  article  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  Oudook.  The  doctor  had  de- 
scribed a  bird  of  vivid  scarlet  color  in  every 
quill  and  feather,  and  had  to  be  told  that  **  we 


have  no  such  bird."  Surely  Mr.  Burroughs 
has  met,  in  woodland  or  on  lawn  or  in  scien- 
tific books  on  birds,  the  summer  tanager,  or 
summer  red-bird.  Of  nearly  the  same  size 
and  form  as  the  scarlet  tanager,  yet,  as  the 
doctor  described  it, "  with  every  quill  and 
feather  of  vivid  scarlet,"  it  is  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  bird  visitors.  Of  so  much 
more  brilliant  color  and  lacking  the  crest 
and  black  beak  "  trimmings  "  of  the  cardinal,. 
It  is  in  no  danger  of  being  confused  with  the 
latter,  even  if  one  docs  not  at  once  sec  their 
difference  in  form.  The  summer  tanager^s 
song  is  sweet  and  mellow,  and  his  peculiar 
chirp,  sounding  sharply  through  the  snowy 
luxuriance  of  the  cherry-blooms,  which  seem 
his  favorite  flower,  can  never  be  mistaken 
after  once  learned.  He  is  common  to  the 
Southern  and  Southeastern  States,  and  is 
frequently  found  in  the  Middle  States,  being 
much  more  common  here  in  southern  Ohio 
than  is  his  brother,  the  black-winged  scarlet 
tanager,  with  whom,  it  seems  to  me,  he 
should  exchange  names.  A.  P.  K. 

Piqua,  Ohio. 

A  correspondent  from  New  Jersey  writes 
to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  Burroughs,  at  the 
request  of  The  Outlook,  replies  as  follows : 
**  If  your  correspondents  had  read  my  article 
carefully,  they  would  have  remembered  that 
I  spoke  of  the  bird  they  refer  to — the  sum- 
mer redbird,  or  summer  tanager,  of  the 
Southern  States.  I  saw  them  in  Kentucky; 
the  bird  is  dull  red,  not  scarlet.  I  know  of 
no  record  of  its  having  been  found  in  Sulli- 
van County ,  this  State,  though,  of  course,  it 
may  have  appeared  there  as  a  straggler,  but 
it  is  easier  to  believe  that  the  doctor  "  saw 
incorrectly." 

INCOME  AND  INHERITANCE  TAXES 

The  proposed  Presidential  and  Congres- 
sional plan  of  limiting  fortunes  and  raising 
revenue  by  inheritance  and  income  taxes 
may,  it  is  suggested,  be  greatly  improved  by 
two  simple  modifications;  viz.,  (1)  Let  fortunes 
be  taxed  chiefly  in  the  process  of  their  ac- 
cumulation, rather  than  at  probation;  add 
(2)  let  the  income  tax  be  limited  to  those' 
Incomes  which  are  not  only  unearned,  but 
which  are  now  untaxed.  I  ask  considera- 
tion for  a  few  of  the  arguments  upon  these 
points. 

It  is  substantially  correct  to  say  that 
wealth,  as  fast  as  produced,  is  divided  into 
two  parts ;  one  part  goes  to  wages  of  hand 
and  brain,  the  other  part  goes  to  privilege. 
The  greater  the  part  that  goes  to  wages  the 
smaller  the  part  that  goes  to  privilege,  and 
vice  versa.    The  prime  agency  in  determin- 
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\x\%  how  large  shall  be  the  part  that  goes  to 
privilege  is  the  private  appropriation  of  that 
communal  product  known  as  ground  rent,  or 
economic  rent;  that  is,  what  the' l^nd  is 
worth  for  use.  The  essence  of  privilege  is 
the  law  given  power  of  one  man  to  profit  at 
another  man's  expense.  A  man  gets  rich, 
not  out  of  his  earnings,  but  out  of  his  sav- 
ings. If  obliged  to  spend  all  his  earnings,  it 
is  not  possible  for  him  to  accumulate  riches. 
The  poor  man  rebels,  not  because  his  rich 
neighbor  can  accumulate  five  hundred  dol- 
lars to  his  one,  but  because,  through  the 
operation  of  this  special  privilege,  it  is  at 
his— the  poor  man's— expense  that  the  rich 
man's  accumulation  is  made. 

The  Hon.  John  D.  Long  says  that  there 
will  be  discontent  just  so  long  as  certain 
comforts  and  possessions  are  within  the 
reach  of  one  class  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
another  class.  This  discontent  Archbishop 
O'Connell  calls  the  Tumult  of  the  Envious. 
But  unprivileged  men,  whether  unprivileged 
rich  or  unprivileged  poor,  have  not  far  to 
look  to  find  that  discontent  and  envy  start 
only  where  skill  and  enterprise  leave  off  and 
special  privilege  begins.  You  are  not  envi- 
ous  of  Edison,  nor  Marconi,  nor  Bessemer, 
iKMr  railway  magnates,  nor  captains  of  indus- 
try ;  you  gladly  accord  them  princely  rewards 
as  public  benefactors.  It  is  only  when  the 
people  are  called  upon  to  provide  an  Edison 
fortune  for  every  city  and  town  in  the  coun- 
try through  privilege  exaction  that  your  dis- 
content is  aroused.  It  is  only  when  they  are 
required  lo  superimpose  upon  an  unprivi- 
leged steel  fortune  of  three  or  four  hundred 
million  a  privileged  fortune  of  a  thousand 
million,  based  upon  economic  rent,  that  the 
shoe  begins  to  pinch.  It  is  only  when  the 
ore  baron,  the  coal  baron,  the  oil  baron,  the 
railway  baron,  and  the  land  baron  are  privi- 
leged lo  take  ten  dollars  or  a  hundred  dollars 
from  their  wages  and  add  it  to  the  monop- 
oly price  of  coal  and  iron  and  oil  that  men 
are  swayed  by  the  *  tumult  of  the  envious.'' 

The  rniled  Sutes  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
clared that  *•  an  uniust  tax  is  larceny  in  form 
of  law."  Unjust  fortunes  are  the  fm:t  o^ 
unjust  taxes— taxes  which  subtract  from 
wages  and  make  almost  iropc$»iMe  the  sar- 
in^^fi  ot  labor  «  hile  augmenting  the  forr»:ncs 
W  pn\t'.c^e- 

But,  It  IS  askeiL  «  hat  are  rou  p>:r.i:  to  do 
at^Hit  it  ?  We  saw  there  is  ;ust  one  punish- 
ment to  tet  the  crme:  to  wit,  the  txvjt:on  of 
pc'.\'.e^.  Xxx  the  o*I  Ar>d  the  CvmL  the  fraa- 
cKse,  A-xi  V.  v^:hcT  Kv**5  ot  evv-i  v-ic  rer.t, 
at  its  r.\ed  ir  ;  a1  sa.s.rve.  the  -i-^i,  «hc\ 
w;;^.*vit  tR^  v  t.-'-jLl  oc  v.>>^-^  "^ 
bei-s  a'*A\^  t'^e  -""rf^n;  v'*:  ;:s  v"< 
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corporate  franchise,  but  tax  the  privilege 
attached  thereto.  'The  colossal  error  of  the 
century  is  the  private  appropriation,  instead 
of  the  taxation,  of  rent. 

For  the  prevention  of  unjust  fortunes  a 
natural  process  is  already  provided.  For  an 
equitable  reduction  of  accumulated  fortunes 
artificial  machinery  remains  to  be  invented. 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  Message  confesses 
that  the  question  of  an  income  tax  is  "  very 
intricate,  delicate,  and  troublesome,"  It 
would  seem  that  the  proposed  dissipation  of 
fortunes  by  means  of  an  inheritance  tax 
must  prove  awkward  and  of  questionable 
justice,  besides  discouraging  enterprise  at  its 
point  of  greatest  efficiency  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  beneficent  career. 

It  is  a  ftmdamental  principle  of  economics 
that  the  expenditure,  enterprise,  and  activity 
of  society  express  Uiemselves  in  econoouc 
rent,  the  annual  value  of  land.  Another 
fundamental  principle  of  economics  is  this, 
that  a  tax  upon  economic  rent  subtracts  noth- 
ing from  wages,  and  any  tax  upon  rent,  how- 
ever large,  caniK>t  remain  a  buiden  upon  the 
owner  beyond  a  generation  at  most 

Unjust  fortimes  are  made  out  of  groand 
rent  accumulated  and  compounded.  They 
can  be  perpetuated  only  by  the  private  ap- 
propriation of  ground  rent;  cut  oiT  fron 
ground  rent,  the  public  nutriment,  they  wiO 
quickly  crumble  and  perish  from  the  ^ce  of 
the  earth. 

Mr.  Carnegie  says:  ''Who  made  tbe 
'wealth 'of  the  Manhattan  Island  fum?  TIk 
community,  the  population,  die  people.  TVem 
you  ten  me  that  wealth  is  sacred.  I  say  that 
the  community  was  the  kading  partner  tkat 
made  that  wealth.  It  was  hunc^eds  of  peo- 
ple settling  up  there,  thousands  of  peo|)le  se^ 
tling  around  dkere,  and  here  are  these  aafioa^ 
aires,  they  have  toiled  not,  neither  have  they 
spun."  Is  it  not  sensible  to  Bake  sock  cc^BB- 
lative  fortunes  as  these  die  basis  of  fire  tax- 
ation? 

Congressman  Perkins^  svfipartiag  his  ova 
tax  measure,  says  of  the  maat  who  p>c  ikk 
out  of  a  Manhattan  £ana:  "^The  Scaae  has 

been  an  essential  partner  ia  his  surrtmii 

The  Sute  has  the  inherent  right  to  ievr  ^on 
it  such  a  tax  as  may  fairlri 
the  people  may  have  contribnted  t 
fortune."    This  is  Single  Tax 
adulterated. 

Presiieat  Roosereh  < 
incacT.  cel'cacT,  and  t 
bis  iaoNae  tax  us::!  he  1 
shx-^HT  between  capctal  and  prrrSe^e.  be^ 
twcea  izkxxnes  that  are  earned  and  sbi 
t^t  are  uaearaed. 


(Natural  Flavor) 

'^ood  Products 


The  charm  of  the  meal  depends  upon  the 
taste  and  quality  of  the  food,  together  with 
ease  and  quickness  of  serving. 

Libby's  Deviled  Ham 
Libby's  Veal  Loaf 
Libby's  Gberhins 
Libby's  Nixed  Pickles 

would  grace  any  table.     Ready  to  serve  on  the  mo- 
ment with  all  the  bother  of  preparation  done  away  with. 


Ox  Tongue 
Corned  Beef 
Baked  Beans 


Peerless  Dried  Beef 
Boneless  Chicken 
Vienna  Sausage 


are  food  products  made  in  the  famous  white  enameled 
kitchen,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
A  supply  of  Libby*s  should  be  in  every  pantry. 
Just  the  thing  for  outings,  picnics,  motoring  and 
fishing  trips,  etc. 

Tottr  grocer  has  Libby's — 
insist  on  having  Libby's 

The  new  84-page  booklet  gives  many  delighthil  recipes  for  lunch- 
eon, dinner  and  special  occasions.    It  is  sent  free  on  request. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
Chicago. 
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SIMON  PURE 


fl 


CNote  this  label.  It  means  exactly  what  it 
says — "simon  pure"  leaf  lard,  in  the  pail,  with- 
I  out  an  ounce  of  other  fat  in  it.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  lard  of  selected  leaf,  refined  by  the  best 
process  yet  invented — an  absolutely  pure,  **dry," 
perfect  product — the  very  cream  of  lard.  And 
the  government  seal — that  strip  of  tin  across 
the  top,  bearing  the  "U.S.  Inspected  and  passed'* 
stamp.  There's  Uncle  Sam's  guaranty  that  this  lard  is  pure  leaf — the 
best  of  all  shortening.     "To  be  sure,  use  *Simon  Pure.'  " 

LEAF  LARD 


TEA   BISCUITS 

C  Sift  one  quart  of  flour  with 
one  teaspoooful  of  salt,  and 
three  rounding  teaspooofuls  of 
bakingf  powder  ;  into  this  work 
one  large  teaspoonful  of  Arm- 
our's "Simon  Pure"  Leaf  Lard 
until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
corn  meal,  then  add  just  enough 
sweet  milk  to  make  a  dough  eas- 
ily handled;  roll  out  one- half 
inch  thick,  place  in  greased  pan 
and  bake  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes in  very  hot  oven ;  brush 
with  yolk  of  egg  and  milk;  re- 
turn to  oven  to  glaze. 


BISCUIT  SHORT  CAKE 

C.One  quart  flour;  one  scant  pint  water 
or  milk  ;  one-half  cup  Armour's  Simon 
Pure  Leaf  Lard;  one  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful salt ;  three  teaspoonf uls  baking  pow- 
der; one  teaspoonful  sugar.  Mix  dry 
ingredients  and  sift  into  chopping  bowl. 
Add  chilled  lard ;  chop  lightly.  Keep 
ingredients  cold.  Add  water  or  milk, 
stirring  lightly.  Have  three  plates  well 
greased.  Divide  dough  into  six  parts  and 
^oU  each  the  size  of  plate.  Put  two  cakes 
in  each  plate,  one  on  top  of  other,  and 
bake  about  15  minutes  in  quick  oven. 
Take  out,  tear  cakes  apart  and  spread 
with  butter.  Put  the  fruit,  which  has 
just  been  mashed  and  covered  with 
sugar,  between  layers.  Sprinkle  with 
powdered  sugar  and  serve  while  hot. 
Sugar  and  cream  or  whipped  cream  may 
be  served  with  it. 


NEW  ENGUND  FRIED  CAKES 

C  Scant  cup  granulated  sugar 
rounding  tablespoon ful  batter, 
cupful  sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  ODe-foan!i 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  four  cupfols 
flour,  four  rounding  teaspooofTils 
baking  powder.  Sift  the  baking 
powder  with  the  flour  and  ^dd 
the  nutmeg,  cream  butter  an<! 
sugar,  add  eggs,  and  beat  thor- 
oughly; then  add  the  milk  aod 
flour.  More  flour  should  be  added 
on  the  kneading  board  until  the 
dough  can  be  rolled  out  ooe- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick  and  re- 
tain its  shape  when  cut.  Cat 
and  fry  in  Armour's  '*  Simoo 
Pure"  Leaf  Lard. 
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A  Better  Chance  for  Children 
of  the  Slums 

By  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 

President  of  Harvard  University 

My  Reception  in  America 

By  FU  CHI   HAO,   M.A. 

The  Second  Hague  Conference 

By  ELBERT   F.  BALDWIN 

Staf  Correspondent  of  Tlie  Outlook  at  Tlie  Hague 

An  Unprogressive  Farm 

By  ELIZABETH  WOODBRIDGE 


Get 

Posted  for  Yourself 

You  may  think,  or  assume  without  thinking,  that  you  know 

all  about  life  insurance,  but  you  don't.     You  may  think  that 

you  know  what  changes  the  New  York  laws  have  made  in 

this  great  business,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  you  do.     You  may 

think  you  know  how  cheaply  insurance  can  be  bought,  but 

you  would  likely  be  surprised  if  you  wrote  to 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

for  samples  of  the  new  Standard  Form  of  policies.     It  would 
pay  any  man  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Mutual  Life,  long 
the  largest  and  staunchest  insurance  company  in  the  world, 
and  to-day  better  than  ever.     Send  for  a  copy  of  the  Trus- 
tees* address  to  policy  holders.     It  is  very  plain  and  very 
interesting.     Send  for  sample  policies.     Get  your  infor- 
mation  at  first  hand.     Do  your  own  thinking,  but 
base  your  thinking  on  facts — up-to-date  facts. 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  consult  our  nearest 
agent,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company  of  New  York* 

N-Y. 
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.  Tuesday  of  last  week 
EiJc'h^'''^  was  election  day  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The 
members  of  the  first  Assembly  of  the 
islands — the  lower  house  of  the  Philip- 
pine Legislature — were  chosen  by  quali- 
fied voters.  There  were  two  main 
parties  which  engaged  in  the  contest: 
the  Nationalists  (Nacionalistas)  and  the 
Progressives  (Progresistas).  The  Na- 
tionalists, who  were  divided  into  factions, 
advocated  political  independence  for  the 
islands.  According  to  the  latest  available" 
returns,  they  won  a  decided  majority  of  the 
delegates.  Their  victory  seems  to  have 
been  especially  marked  in  Manila.  Some 
of  the  Nationalists,  while  advocating  in- 
^dependence,  have  be^n  moderate  in  their 
(demands.  The  other  Nationalists,  how- 
ever, who  have  urged  immediate  inde- 
pendence, proved  to  be  dominant  in  the 
party.  It  is  these  that  have  determined, 
it  seems,  the  temper  of  the  first  Assem- 
bly. The  result  of  the  election  should 
not  be  regarded  too  seriously.  The 
campaign,  so  far  as  the  victorious  party 
was  concerned,  was  conducted  on  an 
issue  with  which  the  Assembly  cannot 
deal.  It  had  little  if  any  bearing  upon 
the  tasks  which  the  Assembly  will  have 
to  take  up.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suc- 
cess of  this  campaign  throws  little  light 
upon  the  actual  sentiment  in  the  islands, 
except  as  it  may  possibly  indicate  the 
limits  of  the  sentiment  in  behalf  of  inde- 
pendence. Of  the  population  of  the 
islands  only  a  small  proportion  consist 
of  qualified  voters.  Of  the  qualified 
voters  only  about  a  half  were  registered  ; 
and  of  the  unregistered  half  there  were 
•unquestionably  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion who  were  eager  for  independence. 
The  apathy  exhibited  in  the  small  regis- 
tration may  spell  discouragement  or  it 
may  spell  content;  the  figures  do  not  tell ; 
but  it  certainly  does  not  spell  excited 
desire  to  establish  outright  an  independ- 


ent nation.  Independence  is  a  fine 
word  to  conjure  with ;  it  appeals  to  the 
imagination  ;  it  probably  brought  to  the 
polls  most  of  those  Filipinos  who  feel 
its  charm.  But  whether  it  did  or  not, 
the  immediate  problem  before  the  Fili- 
pinos is  one  not  of  independence  but  of 
self-government. 


It  was  for  the  purpose 
SeV^ZZ^l   ?f  training  the  Filipinos 

m  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment that  the  United  States  brought  the 
Assembly  into  being.  When  they  have 
proved  that  they  can  protect  themselves 
and  their  property  and  administer  their 
affairs,  it  will  then  be  for  themselves  to 
decide  whether  they  can  afford  to  be 
independent  of  the  United  States,  or  not. 
That  they  have  begun  their  schooling 
auspiciously  no  friend  of  theirs  will  care 
to  assert.  They  have  not  shown  any 
great  eagerness  to  begin  the  experiment, 
as  the  light  registration  shows ;  and  those 
who  have  recorded  their  choice  of  leaders 
have  apparently  not  exhibited  sound 
judgment.  According  to  a  despatch  from 
Washington  printed  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  Dr.  Dominador  Gomez,  head  of  the 
Nationalist  party,  who  on  the  face  of  the 
returns  was  elected  to  the  Assembly, 
and  who  therefore  seems  to  be  the  chosen 
political  leader  of  the  Filipinos,  has  had 
an  unsavor}'  career.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  had  their  Gomezes, 
but  they  have  never  made  any  of  them 
President.  Dr.  Gomez  has  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  ladrones  and  has 
done  much  to  encourage  them  ;  yet,  if 
some  of  the  ladrone  chiefs  are  to  be 
believed,  he  has  betrayed  them ;  by  mak- 
ing unauthorized  promises  of  immunity 
he  induced  these  chiefs  to  surrender  to 
the  Government,  with  the  consequence 
that  they  have  been  sentenced  to  death. 
He    is    president    of   a    workingman's 
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union.  Out  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
collected  from  laborers  he  has  not  ac- 
counted for  more  than  fourteen  thou- 
sand. In  connection  with  charges  of 
misappropriation  of  funds,  he  tried  to 
make  a  bargain  with  the  Government  in 
order  to  escape,  but  failed.  For  con- 
tempt of  court  in  violating  an  order  con- 
cerning the  bankrupt  union  he  is  under 
sentence  of  imprisonment,  a  sentence 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  islands.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  his  election  has  been  contested  on  the 
ground  of  illegal  electioneering.  These 
are  the  reports  concerning  the  man  who 
is  the  head  and  front  of  the  victorious 
political  faction  in  the  Philippines.  All 
this  indicates,  not  that  the  Filipino  is 
incapable  of  self-government,  but  simply 
that  he  is  a  novice.  It  would  have  been 
surprising  if  he  had  shown  great  ability 
in  popular  government.  It  was  just 
because  he  was  untrained  or  ill  trained 
that  the  United  States  took  him  as  a 
pupil.  It  is  possible  that  his  school- 
master has  not  waited  long  enough  for 
him  to  learn  well  the  lessons  in  the 
primary  department  and  is  setting  him 
to  work  in  the  laboratory  too  early  ;  it  is 
certain  that  his  schoolmaster  has  not 
given  him  the  best  possible  chance  to 
feed  and  clothe  himself.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  has  perhaps  put  upon 
the  Philippine  Islands  greater  political 
burdens  than  they  are  ready  to  bear, 
while  it  has  not  permanently  relieved 
the  islands  of  tariff  and  commercial 
burdens  which  they  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  bear.  But  this  Nation,  what- 
ever its  mistakes,  has  undertaken  the 
care  of  the  Philippines  in  the  spirit,  not 
of  the  exploiter,  but  of  the  guide  ;  and  it 
is  not  going  to  be  disheartened  because 
they  prove  to  be  in  need  of  guidance. 


The  Massacre 
in  Morocco 


The  outbreak  of  savage 
hatred  against  foreign- 
ers last  week  at  Casa- 
blanca, a  Moroccan  seaport,  was  a 
symptom  of  the  religious*  and  racial 
fanaticism  of  the  country.  The  Sultan 
of  Morocco  has  long  been  regarded  by 
a  great  part  of  his  subjects  as  a  hetero- 
dox and  dangerous  man  because  of  his 
interest  in  Western  inventions  and  amuse- 


ments, and  Morocco  is  more  or  less  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  semi-revolt.   Poliiical 
intrigues  and  ambitions   of   the    native 
leaders  of  tribes  have  been  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  so-called  bandit  outrages ; 
and  at  the  present  time  Raisuli  is  defy- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Sultan.    All  this 
unrest  and  sporadic  violence  does  not 
prove,  as  some   writers  seem  to  think, 
that  the  work  of  the  Algeciras  conference 
of  nations  was  a  failure,  but  rather  that 
the  Algeciras  treaty,  or  something  even 
stronger,  was  a  necessity.     There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  a  semi-civilized  peo- 
ple cannot  be   left  to    itself ;  and   that 
point  is  certainly  reached  when  the  sub- 
jects of  foreign   nations  are  massacred 
in  its  streets.     At  Casablanca  tribesmen 
entered  the  town,  attacked  the  foreign 
workmen  employed   on  the  harbor  im- 
provements   and     street   railways,    and 
cruelly    maltreated     them,     while     five 
Frenchmen,  two  Italians,  and  one  Span- 
ish  subject   were    clubbed   or  stabbed 
to   death.      The    only   cause    was   the 
native  opposition  to  such  improvements 
as   street   railways    and    harbor    break- 
waters, which  are  apparently  regarded  as 
the  entering  wedge  for  European  ideas. 
As  we  write,  serious  fear  is  entertained 
lest  the  Kabyle  and  other  tribesmen  may 
pour  into  Casablanca,  take  possession 
of  the  place,  and  kill  any  foreigners  they 
may  find  there.     Neither  France,  which 
under  the  Algeciras  treaty  has  special 
responsibilities    for  order  in  Morocco, 
nor  the  two  other  countries  whose  sub- 
jects have  been  killed,  can  be  expected 
to  refrain  from   prompt  retaliation.     It 
is  gratifying,  however,  to  have  the  state- 
ment of  M.  Clemenceau  that  in  dealing 
with  the  situation  France  will  be  guided 
by  two  principles  :  first,  to  find  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  problem  if  possible ; 
second,  to  act  only  in   agreement  with 
the  Powers  that  took  part  in  the  Algeciras 
Conference.     French  and  Spanish  ships 
have  been   despatched    to   Casablanca, 
and   France   has    at  Toulon  transports 
with  troops  ready  to  sail  for  Morocco. 
French   papers   point    out  that,  unless 
decisive  action  is  taken,  Mohammedan 
fanaticism  may  be  fanned  to  such  a  point 
that  a   "  holy    war "   may    ensue,    and 
thereby   the  French   power   in  Algeria 
may  be  endangered. 
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_  .  ^,     The  treaty  recently  en- 

Japan  and  the  ^^^^^  j^^^^  between  Japan 

Nations  ,  ^        .      .  j 

and  Russia  is  concerned 
with  various  questions  relating  to  navi- 
gation, the  fisheries,  and  commerce  gen- 
erally, and  it  is  expected  that  these 
definite  agreements  will  remove  the 
likelihood  of  a  clash  between  the  two 
Powers  upon  any  of  not  a  few  danger- 
points  connected  with  these  matters.  In 
a  broad  way,  the  treaty  provides  that 
each  nation  shall  treat  the  other  on  what 
is  loosely  called  "  the  most  favored 
nation  basis,"  and  that,  with  certain 
slight  and  necessary  exceptions  specified, 
the  subjects  of  each  nation  shall  enjoy 
equal  opportunity  with  those  of  the  other 
in  which  they  may  be  living.  It  is 
widely  reported  in  the  European  press 
that  this  commercial  treaty  between 
Japan  and  Russia  will  be  followed  by 
one  of  a  political  character  similar  in  its 
provisions  to  that  now  existing  between 
Japan  and  France.  If  these  reports  are 
correct,  the  two  nations  will  agree  to 
respect  one  another's  present  geographi- 
cal delimitations,  and  perhaps  to  guaran- 
tee their  integrity ;  while  Russia  on  her 
part  will  ratify  her  recognition  of  Japan's 
supremacy  in  Korea,  and  in  return  Japan 
will  support  Russia's  claims  as  to  rail- 
ways in  northern  Manchuria.  Mean- 
while the  situation  in  Korea  remains 
acute  in  interest.  The  Japanese  troops 
have  disarmed  the  Korean  soldiers,  and 
as  a  result  riots  broke  out,  in  which  it  is 
said  some  fifty  Korean  soldiers  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  citizens  were 
killed  or  injured.  It  is  understood  that 
Japan  has  about  thirty  thousand  soldiers 
in  Korea;  general  armed  resistance  to  her 
power  is  not  to  be  thought  of  ;  rioting  is 
futile  and  reprehensible.  The  supremacy 
of  Japan  over  Korea  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished and  must  be  accepted  as  a  his- 
torical fact ;  but  it  is  true  that  Korea 
has,  without  serious  fault  of  her  own ,  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  international  jealousies 
of  Russia  and  Japan,  and  this  ought  to 
make  it  doubly  imperative  on  Japan  to 
provide  instantly  and  efficiently  for  the 
protection  of  Korean  personal  and  prop- 
erty rights.  Last  week  Prince  Tjyong- 
Oui-Yi,  who  was  one  of  the  delegates  to 
The  Hague  sent  by  the  now  deposed 
Emperor  of  Korea  without  Japan's  con- 


sent, arrived  in  New  York,  and  announced 
his  hopes  of  arousing  sympathy  for  his 
unfortunate  country  among  Americans. 
His  view  of  the  Japanese  in  Korea  may 
be  taken  with  allowance  for  natural 
prejudice.  Prince  Tjyong  declared  that 
Japan  is  "  nearly  drunk  with  ambition  to 
spread  her  power ;"  that  she  would  like 
to  have  the  Philippines;  that  the  Koreans 
are  determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
oppression  ;  and  that  all  classes  of  his 
people  resent  the  injurious  and  insulting 
treatment  of  individual  Koreans  by  the 
Japanese.  He  announces  his  intention 
to  appeal  for  support  and  sympathy  to 
the  Great  Powers,  and  says  that  he  will 
return  to  his  own  country,  although  he 
believes  that  he  goes  to  his  death.  In 
connection  with  this  appeal  to  the  United 
States,  a  recent  semi-official  report  from 
the  United  States  State  Department 
may  be  referred  to ;  it  was  there  made 
clear  that  our  Government  had  already 
looked  into  the  question  of  the  duties  of 
the  United  States  toward  Korea  under 
the  treaty  of  1882,  and  that  it  found 
no  warrant  for  taking  any  active  pro- 
ceedings in  the  way  of  interference 
between  the  Korean  people  and  their 
Japanese  rulers. 


A     c.     f.  I.  The      interference 

JT^  ^1      Itr         <^^  ^e    "o"se    of 
Educational  Reform    _       ,     .      ,rxr.^ 

Lords  in  1 906  pre- 
vented the  Liberal  Government  from 
remodeling  the  system  of  elementary 
education  and  taking  all  schools  from 
under  the  close  control  which  the  Estab- 
lished Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  have  so  long  exercised  over 
most  of  them.  But  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation has  large  administrative  powers 
under  existing  acts  of  Parliament,  and 
these  are  now  being  used  to  remedy  some 
of  the  grievances  of  which  Free  Church- 
men complain.  One  of  the  special  griev- 
ances has  recently  been  removed  by  the 
new  regulations  for  the  government  and 
administration  of  training  colleges  for 
teachers.  From  the  time  these  colleges 
were  established  in  the  fifties  of  the  last 
century,  many  of  them  have  been  under 
the  control  of  the  Established  Church ; 
although,  generally  speaking,  seventy-five 
per  cent,   of  the  cost  of  building  and 
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maintaining  them  has  come  out  of  the 
Imperial  Treasury.  Their  management, 
however,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  ; 
and  hitherto  it  has  been  the  rule  that 
none  but  members  of  the  Church  could 
be  admitted  to  these  training  colleges. 
There  has  never  been  sufficient  accom- 
modation in  all  the  colleges — church  and 
unsectarian — for  all  the  candidates  for 
admission  ;  and  in  hundreds  of  cases 
young  men  and  women  who  had  devoted 
four  or  five  years  to  preparatory  work 
for  the  teaching  profession  have  been 
compelled  to  §ever  their  connection  with 
the  church  in  which  they  were  reared 
and  to  be  confirmed  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Established  Church  before 
they  could  obtain  admission  to  a  college 
and  thus  complete  their  training.  Since 
the  Test  Act  was  repealed  in  1 828  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools  has  been 
the  only  department  of  the  English  civil 
service  in  which  such  conditions  existed 
— a  fact  which  has  long  worked  injustice 
both  to  the  teaching  profession  and  to 
the  Free  Churches.  Under  the  new 
regulation  the  religious  test  now  dis- 
appears as  regards  any  department  of 
the  public  service  ;  and  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  the  Established  Church  to 
make  it  a  condition  of  the  admission  of 
a  candidate  to  one  of  its  training  col- 
leges that  he  or  she  shall  join  the  Church, 
or  to  exact  a  pledge  from  candidates  that 
during  their  two  years'  sojourn  in  the 
training  collie  they  will  attend  any 
particular  church.  The  new  order  is 
even  more  far-reaching ;  for  it  makes  an 
end  to  a  social  exclusiveness  which  has 
long  been  maintained  at  some  of  the 
training  colleges  partly  supported  by  the 
Government.  These  colleges  made  a 
specialty  of  training  the  daughters  of 
professional  men  for  teaching  in  the 
secondary  schools,  and  they  rigidly  ex- 
cluded the  daughters  of  retail  tradesmen 
and  of  wage-earners.  The  new  order 
does  not  make  this  social  exclusiveness 
impossible ;  but  any  institution  which 
continues  its  exclusiveness  will  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  colleges  recog- 
nized by  the  Education  Department  and 
will  forfeit  the  grants  hitherto  paid  to  it 
from  the  Imperial  Trcasur>\  The  order 
thus  recognizes  a  sound  social  principle 
and  tends  in  the  right  direction. 


.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 

r^  ^^  to  judge  from  the  press 
despatches  precisely  what 
progress  is  being  made  at  the  Hague 
Conference.  A  great  variety  of  pro- 
posals have  been  presented,  and  they  are 
being  discussed  in  the  four  Commissions 
into  which  the  Conference  has  divided 
for  convenience  and  for  systematized 
work.  Even  if  a  proposal  is  approved 
by  one  of  the  four  Commissions,  it  must 
in  the  end  go  to  the  entire  Conference 
before  adoption  and  must  be  approved 
by  each  and  all  of  the  national  delega- 
tions. Thus,  when  lately  one  of  the 
Commissions  approved  by  a  substantial 
majority  the  American  proposal  to  make 
private  property  at  sea  in  time  of  war 
exempt  from  capture  except  in  case  of 
blockades,  the  result  was  gpratifying, 
especially  to  Americans,  and  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Choate's  eloquent  argument,  but  it 
did  not  show  that  this  important  action 
would  be  taken  ultimately  by  the  Con- 
ference. Indeed,  the  indication  was 
rather  for  the  opposite  course.  Another 
American  proposal  was  debated  last 
week,  and  this — unlike  the  one  just 
referred  to  above — did  not  telate  to  a 
change  in  the  laws  of  war,  but  to  the 
essential  object  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence, the  world's  peace.  Arbitration, 
the  establishment  of  more  effective  rules 
to  govern  a  permanent  Tribunal,  and  the 
provision  for  stated  regular  meetings  of 
the  Hague  Conference  itself — these  are 
the  great  things  that  lovers  of  peace 
hope  to  see  fully  accomplished.  As  one 
of  the  Dutch  delegates  said  in  this  de- 
bate, the  extension  of  arbitration  is  the 
practical  way  to  bring  about  limitation 
of  armaments.  The  American  initiative 
was  approved  last  week,  with  some  reser- 
vations, by  Russian,  German,  British, 
and  Mexican  delegates.  In  supporting 
it,  Mr.  Choate  read  President  Roosevelt's 
letter  to  the  Peace  Congress  in  New 
York  last  spring,  and  urged  the  forma- 
tion of  a  court  of  such  dignity,  consid- 
eration, and  rank  that  the  best  and 
ablest  jurists  of  the  world  might  be  asked 
to  serve  upon  it.  The  work  of  the  present 
Hague  Tribunal,  he  said,  should  be 
extended  in  its  scop>e.  In  eight  years 
only  four  cases  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Tribunal,  although  its  very  existence 
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has  undoubtedly  encouraged  the  making 
of  arbitration  agreements  among  the 
nations  without  resort  either  to  war  or 
to  a  trial  before  the  Tribunal.  Now  it 
is  proposed  to  have  all  the  judges*  sala- 
ries and  the  cost  of  proceedings  divided 
on  some  fair  principle  between  all  the 
nations,  rather  than  to  have,  as  now, 
these  expenses  borne  by  the  countries 
actually  in  controversy.  This  would 
make  the  court  free  to  all  who  appealed 
to  its  judgment.  The  judges  are  to  be 
salaried  officials,  to  sit  at  fixed  sessions 
and  for  definite  terms  of  service.  And  in 
other  ways  the  constitution  of  the  court 
is  modified  to  make  it  more  like  that  of 
ordinary  law  courts.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Choate  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the 
supreme  importance  of  developing  and 
building  up  out  of  the  present  Tribunal 
one  which  would  really  satisfy  the  world- 
wide demand.  *'  It  is  six  weeks  since  this 
Conference  first  assembled,"  Mr.  Choate 
said,  **  and  there  is  certainly  no  time  to 
lose.  We  have  done  much  to  regulate 
war,  and  very  little  to  prevent  it.  Let 
us  unite  on  this  great  pacific  measure, 
and  satisfy  the  world  that  the  second 
Peace  Conference  really  desires  that  in 
the  future  peace  and  not  war  be  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  civilized  nations."  Else- 
where in  this  number  of  The  Outlook 
the  fourth  of  a  series  of  letters  from  The 
Outlook's  staff  correspondent  at  The 
Hague  will  be  found. 


_.    ......        Georgia  has  adopted  State 

^^^lia  prohibition.  The  passage 
last  week  of  a  drastic  meas- 
ure making  the  sale  of  liquor  illegal  within 
the  State  is  the  result  of  an  agitation 
that  has  been  long  continued.  The 
lower  house  has  on  several  occasions 
passed  such  a  measure,  but  each  time 
the  Senate  has  defeated  it.  This  year 
the  Senate  passed  the  measure,  and,  in 
spite  of  obstructive  tactics,  the  lower 
house  agreed.  The  Governor,  Hoke 
Smith,  although  he  is  not  a  believer  in 
the  policy  of  State  prohibition,  had  con- 
sented to  give  his  sanction  to  the  meas- 
ure and  make  it  law.  For  years  Georgia 
has  regulated  the  liquor  traffic  by  a  sys- 
tem of  local  option.  The  unit  to  which 
tlie  choice  between  license  and  no-license 


was  allowed  was  the  county.  So  suc- 
cessful was  this  system  that  liquor-sell- 
ing was  made  illegal  throughout  most  of 
the  State.  The  result  was  that  it  was 
practically  only  in  Atlanta,  Augusta, 
Macon,  Savannah,  and  some  other  cities 
of  the  State  that  liquor  was  legally  pur- 
chasable. Virtually  the  whole  rural  por- 
tion of  the  State  was  under  self-imposed 
prohibition.  Of  the  hundred  and  tiiirty- 
seven  counties,  a  hundred  and  three  had 
adopted  no-license.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  success  of  local  option  would  have 
encouraged  those  who  were  working  for 
the  restraint  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  con- 
tinue their  fight  under  that  system.  On 
the  contrary,  it  encouraged  them  rather 
to  seek  State  prohibition.  The  argu- 
ment was  like  this :  At  present  most  of 
the  territory  of  the  State,  containing 
about  half  of  the  population,  is  under 
no-license.  In  the  rest  of  the  territory 
of  the  State  many  of  the  people,  forming 
a  minority  in  each  community,  but  when 
added  to  the  rest  of  the  population 
making  a  large  majority  of  the  whole 
State,  are  believers  in  no-license.  This 
majority  ought  to  rule ;  but  the  only 
way  it  can  carry  its  will  into  effect  is  by 
abandoning  local  option  and  supporting 
State  prohibition.  As  a  consequence, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts 
have  combined  with  a  minority  in  the 
cities,  and  have  given  orders  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  cities  that  they  shall  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  purchase  liquors  ot  any 
sort.  It  will  be  illegal  even  for  a  phy- 
sician to  prescribe  liquor  as  a  medicine. 
That  State  prohibition  will  actually 
work  in  Georgia  more  effectively  than 
it  has  elsewhere  we  do  not  believe. 
In  Maine,  prohibition,  which  is  there 
embedded  in  the  State  Constitution,  is 
still  an  issue.  The  sale  of  liquor  in  the 
cities,  and  even  in  the  towns  of  moder- 
ate size,  has  been  for  years  hardly  less 
free,  and  in  some  cases  freer,  than  in 
many  cities  where  a  license  system  pre- 
vails. The  breaking  of  the  liquor  law 
of  Maine  is  notorious ;  it  has  developed 
among  the  people  a  disregard  for  all  law 
which  gives  the  best  citizens  of  the  State 
serious  concern.  The  attempt  to  enforce 
prohibition  in  many  cities  of  Maine 
has  been  almost  continuously  resisted. 
Similar   conditions   prevail  in  cities  of 
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Kansas.  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  has  been 
boasting  of  its  enforcement  of  the  liquor 
law — practically  a  modification  of  local 
option  for  a  prohibition  State.  Iowa 
tried  prohibition — then  passed  a  law  to 
provide  for  its  violation.  If  the  experi- 
ence of  Georgia  differs,  the  law  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  operates  will 
invite  study. 


By  receding  from  its  for- 
The  Railway  ^^^  position,  the  South- 
and  the  State  ^^^  Railway  has  ended 
the  conflict  between  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  over  the  passenger  rate  law.  At 
first,  by  refusing  to  obey  this  law  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and 
appealing  to  the  Federal  court  for  pro- 
tection against  the  infliction  of  criminal 
penalties  which  the  law  imposed,  the 
railway  encountered  the  wrath  of  the 
State.  Although  it  proposed  to  impound 
the  difference  between  the  rates  which 
it  was  charging  and  the  rates  which  the 
law  allowed,  and  to  return  this  difference 
to  the  purchasers  of  tickets  if  the  case 
should  be  decided  against  it,  it  could 
obtain  no  concessions  from  the  State. 
Governor  Glenn  would  not  consent  to 
anything  but  absolute  obedience  to  the 
law  while  the  case  is  pending.  He  even 
threatened  to  call  the  Legislature  in 
special  session  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  the  railway  of  its  right  to  do 
business  in  the  State.  Week  before  last 
the  State  authorities  issued  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  President  Finley  of  the 
Southern  Railway ;  but  Judge  Pritchard, 
of  the  Federal  Court,  released  him  on 
habeas  corpus  proceedings.  Almost 
immediately  the  railway  accepted  the 
terms  laid  down  by  Governor  Glenn, 
and  applied  to  Judge  Pritchard  to 
modify  his  injunction  against  the  State 
authorities  on  its  behalf.  The  terms 
which  the  railway  accepted  involved 
both  a  retreat  by  the  railway  and  cer- 
tain concessions  by  the  State.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  railway  agreed  to  abandon 
its  former  rates,  and  to  put  into  effect 
on  August  8  the  2J^-cent  rate  required 
by  the  law ;  and  to  appeal  its  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  from 
which,  if  it  is  defeated,  it  can  appeal  to 


the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  State  will  con- 
tinue the  action  in  the  Federal  courts ; 
will  dismiss  indictments  and  prosecu- 
tions now  p)ending;  will  not  insti- 
tute other  indictments  or  prosecutions 
for  any  alleged  violation  of  the  law 
up  to  the  time  this  new  arrangement 
is  put  into  effect,  **  as  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernor can  control  the  same;''  and, 
through  the  Governor,  will  advise  all 
people  against  bringing  penalty  suits 
until  the  present  cases  are  decided.  In 
the  meantime  the  Southern  Railway  had 
to  encounter  last  week  restrictive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  In 
accordance  with  an  act  which  was 
passed  last  spring  and  went  into  effect 
on  July  1,  the  State  has  revoked  the 
license  of  the  railway  for  removing  a 
civil  case  from  a  court  of  the  State  to  a 
Federal  court.  From  the  despatches 
which  have  come  to  us  it  is  not  clear  in 
what  respect  this  law  differs  from  that 
which  Judge  Thomas  G.  Jones,  of  the 
Middle  Alabama  District,  has  declared 
unconstitutional.  In  Virginia  there  is  a 
variation  of  this  conflict  over  railway 
rates,  inasmuch  as  there  it  is  not  a  law 
but  an  order  of  the  Railway  Commission 
which  has  been  enjoined  by  Judge 
Pritchard.  Ultimately  all  these  ques- 
tions as  to  the  constitutionality  of  rate 
laws  and  orders  will  have  to  be  decided 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  they  ought  to  be  brought  before  it 
in  as  speedy  and  orderly  a  way  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  meantime  it  should  be 
remembered :  first,  that  the  several  States 
have  no  power  to  control  inter-State  com- 
merce ;  and,  second,  that  those  States 
will  promote  both  justice  and  prosperity 
which  endeavor  to  harmonize  their  con- 
trol of  transportation  within  their  bound- 
aries with  the  control  exercised  over 
inter-State  commerce  by  the  Federal 
Government. 


^    «.  ^.    '^ .,       Again   a   judicial   ad- 

rights  of  the  public  is 
to  be  recorded.  The  residents  of  Oak- 
land, a  suburb  of  Pittsburg,  brought  suit 
against  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Company  in  an  effort  to  restrain  that 
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vast  iron-making  corporation  from  con- 
tinuing the  emission  of  ore  dust — an 
aggravated  form  of  smoke — from  its 
blast  furnaces.  In  a  decision  handed 
down  by  Judge  Young,  of  the  Allegheny 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  officers  of 
the  offending  company  are  held  to  be  in 
contempt  for  failing  to  comply  with  a 
previous  order  to  abate  the  nuisance 
complained  of,  and  are  heavily  fined, 
even  the  directors  of  the  company  being 
each  ordered  to  pay  $1 00.  Judge  Young 
has  also  definitely  stated  that  unless  the 
company  can  arrange  finally  to  prevent 
the  emission  of  ore  dust  in  its  manufac- 
turing process,  it  must  suffer  exemplary 
fines  or  close  its  furnaces.  This  is  the 
first  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple as  against  a  great  industry,  the  courts 
havmg  long  held  that  while  an  adjudged 
nuisance  of  private  origin — as  an  offen- 
sive stable,  or  a  disorderly  noise  about 
a  residence — could  be  legally  abated, 
the  processes  of  manufacturing  were  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  necessary 
evils  when  attended,  as  in  the  case  in 
point,  with  disagreeable  conditions. 
That  the  point  has  been  reached  at  which 
the  residents  of  a  community  have  legal 
redress  against  intolerable  manufactur- 
ing conditions,  and  that  such  a  decision 
should  have  been  made  public  at  the 
great  iron  city  of  Pittsburg,  is  most 
hopeful  as  well  as  significant.  The 
result  of  the  appeal  at  once  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
defendant  company  will  be  awaited  with 
great  interest.  Should  Judge  Young  be 
sustained,  there  is  hope  for  hitherto 
hopeless  sufferers  from  noise,  smoke, 
dust,  and  other  industrial  contributions 
to  disease  and  discomfort,  and  manufac- 
turers will  be  forced  to  find  means  to 
avoid  distressing  the  neighborhoods  of 
their  plants. 

'T..    rr    ..       X  The     attitude     of     the 

The  Hunting  of     ^         >  i    ^  i 

the  Grafter  Amencan  people  toward 
dishonesty  in  public 
office  should  be  judged,  not  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  theft  or  fraud  is 
reported,  but  by  the  persistency  with 
which  it  is  pursued.  From  all  over  the 
country  comes  the  word  that  the  grafter 
is  hunted.  A  broker  of  Pittsburg  has 
been  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  bribe 


the  Councils  of  the  city  to  pass  a  fran- 
chise. A  Councilman  had  already  been 
convicted  of  soliciting  the  bribe  ;  and  the 
president  of  the  company  will  soon  be 
placed  on  trial  for  his  participation  in 
the  affair.  Thus  the  attack  has  been 
directed  against  the  three  parties  to  the 
transaction — the  corporation,  the  Coun- 
cilman, and  the  go-between.  In  an  Illi- 
nois city — Peoria — two  former  highway 
commissioners,  indicted  for  misappro- 
priation of  public  funds,  have  pleaded 
guilty.  In  Wisconsin  some  grafters  of 
Milwaukee,  having  failed  in  their  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  will 
have  to  go  to  jail ;  and  a  city  official  has 
confessed  to  a  shortage  in  his  account. 
In  Ohio  a  lumber  merchant  has  been 
found  guilty  of  defrauding  the  city  of 
Columbus.  In  New  Jersey  a  legis- 
lative commission  is  searching  for  graft 
in  the  conduct  of  State  affairs.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  investigation  of  the  Capitol 
fraud  is  still  in  progress,  and  is  likely 
to  be  followed  by  criminal  prosecutions. 
In  New  York,  in  accordance  with  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  Governor  Hughes,  a  law 
has  been  enacted  empowering  State 
officers,  boards,  or  commissions  to  in- 
vestigate the  departments  of  the  State 
Government,  and  for  this  purpose  to  issue 
subpoenas,  administer  oaths,  and  require 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  the  pro- 
duction of  books  and  papers.  In  Cali- 
fornia, as  every  one  in  the  country  knows, 
there  has  been  a  vigorous  and  effective 
pursuit  of  the  dishonest  officials  of  San 
Francisco.  Such  facts  as  these  indicate 
that  healthy  impatience  with  dishonesty 
is  increasing,  and  that  the  demand  for 
a  higher  type  of  man  in  public  office, 
selected  not  through  selfish  interests 
but  through  merit,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  insistent  and  widespread. 


The  Standard  Oil 
Fine 


The  largest  fine  ever 
imposed  by  any  court 
in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  placed  upon  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana  by  Judge  Landis, 
of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Northern  Illinois,  on  Saturday 
last.  The  Company  had  been  found 
guilty  of  accepting  illegal  rebates  by  a 
jury.  There  were  no  fewer  than  1,462 
separate  counts  or  instances  of  rebating 
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put  before  the  jury  after  over  400  counts 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  the  maximum 
fine  of  $20,000  was  imposed  for  each  of 
these  counts,  making  the  enormous 
aggregate  fine  of  $29,240,000.  While 
the  Indiana  company  thus  fined  has  a 
capital  stock  of  only  $1,000,000,  it  is 
said  to  have  attachable  property  of  value 
in  excess  of  the  total  fine.  As  it  is  a  sub- 
sidiary branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  the  latter  may  be 
held  responsible,  and  it  was  on  this 
point  and  on  the  value  and  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  parent  company,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  Judge  Landis  required 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
other  officers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey.  The  Government's 
case  was  based  on  the  allegation  that  the 
Standard  had  received  from  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  Railroad  Company  between 
1903  and  1905  a  rate  of  six  cents  per  one 
hundred  pounds  on  oil  shipped  from 
Whiting,  Indiana,  to  East  St.  Louis,  Illi- 
nois, and  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  the  face 
of  a  published  rate  of  eighteen  cents 
per  one  hundred  pounds  for  similar 
shipments.  The  chief  defense  was  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  supposed 
that  the  six-cent  rate  had  been  filed  by 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railway  as  re- 
quired and  that  it  was  the  legal  rate. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Government  will 
now  proceed  against  the  railway  in  this 
same  matter.  An  appeal  will  doubtless 
be  taken,  and  in  time  the  case  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  This  case  is  an  illustration  on  a 
large  scale  of  a  truth  already  pointed 
out  in  The  Outlook — that  the  policy  of 
the  present  Administration  as  regards 
Trusts  is  not  to  fight  them  because  they 
are  great  combinations  of  capital,  nor  to 
make  them  ask  lower  prices  or  pay 
higher  rates,  but  to  force  them  to  stop 
giving  and  taking  unequal  rates  for  the 
same  service. 


A   Woman-Chosen 
Woman  Inspector 


The  law  providing  for 
a  woman  factory  in- 
spector lately  enacted 
by  the  Connecticut  Legislature  marks 
an  interesting  departure  from  the  usual 
method  of  selection.  Under  this  law  the 
factory  inspector  appoints  one  woman 
deputy  on   the  recon'mendation  of    an 


Advisory  Commission  of  three  women 
chosen  by  the  Governor.  This  Commis- 
sion is  to  be  a  continuing  body,  its  first 
members  ser\'ing  for  two,  four,  and  six 
years  respectively.  As  the  term  of  each 
Commissioner  expires,  her  place  is  to  be 
filled  for  six  years.  Thus,  as  in  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  social  clubs,  a  majority 
of  the  Commission  will  be  familiar  with 
facts  and  requirements,  while  the  change 
of  one  member  every  two  years  will  bring 
freshness  of  view  into  its  composition. 
An  easy  inference  from  the  pains  taken 
in  this  act  to  secure  an  unusual  woman 
for  factory  inspector  is  that  those  who 
devised  the  law  expect  her  to  fill  an  un- 
usual place,  qualifications  for  which  can 
best  be  determined  by  her  own  sex.  In 
the  language  of  the  act,  the  woman  deputy 
factory  inspector  "shall  have  no  duty 
concerning  any  machinery,  appliances, 
or  fixtures,  except  sanitary  fixtures."  It 
is  made  her  duty  "  to  inquire  into  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
employment  of  women  and  girls  in  any 
manufactory,  mechanical  or  mercantile 
establishment,  investigate  conditions  re- 
lating to  the  health  and  welfare  of  women 
and  girls  employed  in  such  establish- 
ments,  and  report  thereon  to  the  factory 
inspector."  In  other  words,  those  who 
devised  the  law  wish  to  secure  a  high- 
class  and  capable  woman  to  investigate 
social  and  moral  conditions  affecting 
girls  employed  in  factories,  and  even 
more  in  department  stores,  the  theory 
being  that  a  woman  official  can  learn  of 
and  remedy  bad  or  improper  conditions 
where  a  man  official  cannot.  That  such 
a  woman  inspector  shall  successfully  dis- 
charge these  difficult  and  delicate  duties  it 
is  necessary  that  her  appointment  be  freed 
from  any  prejudicial  influence,  as  of  poli- 
tics or  unionism.  As  the  deputy  woman 
inspector  is  to  be  subject  to  the  factory 
inspector,  he  is  given  power  to  discharge 
her.  As,  however,  he  can  replace  her 
only  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
commission  of  women,  he  will  have  no 
motive  to  discharge  her  except  for  good 
cause.  The  history  of  the  law  is  inter- 
esting. It  owes  its  inception  to  certain 
investigations  made  by  Mrs.  Pranlt  C. 
Porter,  of  New  Haven,  wife  of  the  well- 
known  professor  of  the  Yj*le  Theological 
Seminary,  into  the  conditions  of  factory 
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and  department  store  life,  in  order  to 
secure  material  for  a  paper  to  be  read 
before  a  club.  Believing  that  some  of 
these  conditions  could  be  best  remedied 
by  the  right  kind  of  official  oversight  by 
a  woman,  she.  with  Mrs.  Percy  Walden,  a 
graduate  of  Radcliffe  distinguished  for 
her  investigations  along  similar  lines,  be- 
gan in  the  spring  a  campaign  to  secure 
such  a  woman  inspector.  They  aroused 
the  interest  of  women's  clubs,  of  unions, 
and  of  manufacturers  alike  in  the  idea 
of  an  independently  chosen  official,  and 
had  the  strong,  sympathetic  support  of 
these  three  representative  groups  before 
the  Legislature,  where  their  cause  was 
championed  by  Senator  I.  H.  Chase,  of 
Waterbury,  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  State,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee.  There 
was  much  opposition  on  the  ground  that 
the  factory  inspector,  Mr.  McLean,  is  an 
excellent  official.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
a  reflection  on  him  to  choose  for  him  a 
woman  deputy  through  a  commission  of 
women.  But  so  skillfully  was  the  inno- 
vation urged  on  its  merits,  the  point 
being  made  that  Mr.  McLean's  successor 
might  be  a  very  different  type  of  man, 
that  this  natural  opposition  gradually  dis- 
appeared. The  Commission  appointed 
by  Governor  Woodruff  consists  of  Miss 
Anna  L.  Ward,  head  of  the  Friendly 
League  of  Washington,  Miss  Eleanor  B. 
McCann,  of  South  Manchester,  and  Mrs. 
Frank  C.  Purter,  of  New  Haven,  to  ser\'e 
for  terms  of  two,  four,  and  six  years 
respectively.  There  are  in  Connecticut 
a  total  of  about  fifty  thousand  working- 
women  who  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
act.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  one  woman 
inspector  can  do  little  except  to  better 
conditions  in  spots.  But  should  she  suc- 
ceed as  far  as  limitations  allow,  the  number 
of  inspectors  will  doubtless  be  increased. 


Credit 


At  the  University  of  North 
f   ^o'*"rt      I^^ikota    an    experiment    is 

being  tried  which  is  Tvttract- 
ing  considerable  attention.  It  has  been 
called  "  Credit  for  Quality."  It  owes  its 
inception  to  an  aiticle  by  President 
Hyde,  of  Bowdoin,  which  appeared  in 
The  Outlook  for  August  2,  1 902.  Its  fun- 
damental principle  is  that  quality  of  work 
is  more  valuable  than  quantity ;  and  that 


therefore  a  student  who  does  excellent 
work  in  forty  courses  is  getting  a  better 
education  than  one  who  barely  "  passes  " 
in  fifty.  At  North  Dakota  four  courses  a 
term,  or  twelve  a  year,  or  forty-eight  for 
the  four  years,  constitute  regular  work. 
To  this  should  be  added  two  years  of 
physical  culture,  which  is  given  one  credit 
a  year,  making  a  total  of  fifty  units 
required  for  graduation.  Students  who 
"  pass  "  are  graded  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  as  is 
usual  elsewhere.  The  peculiarity  is  that 
these  marks  differ  in  value.  A  term's 
work  graded  D  or  C  has  the  traditional 
value  of  one  unit,  but  a  B  has  a  value  of 
1.2,  and  an  A  a  value  of  1.3,  the  extra 
two  or  three  tenths  being  a  reward  for 
merit.  It  was  found  after  a  year's  trial 
that  the  system  was  weak  in  one  particu- 
lar. Students  would  neglect  some  studies 
in  order  to  excel  in  others.  As  the  aim 
was  to  stimulate  faithfulness  and  thor- 
oughness along  all  lines,  a  modification 
was  made  whereby  a  student  who  fails 
to  "  pass  "  in  any  subject,  or  who  in  two 
courses  receives  only  a  D,  or  in  three 
only  a  C,  forfeits  for  that  term  all  claim 
to  extra  credit  in  other  courses.  More- 
over, as  merely  "  passable  "  work  is  not 
to  be  encouraged,  such  students  are  fur- 
ther penalized  by  the  proviso  that  not 
more  than  two  D's  will  count  in  any  one 
term  toward  graduation.  A  provision 
similar  to  this  has  long  been  followed 
at  Harvard.  The  lazy  or  careless  are, 
accordingly,  stimulated  to  be  more 
painstaking,  for  otherwise  they  may 
require  more  than  four  years  to  earn 
their  degrees.  In  fact,  a  student  uni- 
formly marked  D  would  require  eight 
years  to  graduate,  while  one  uniformly 
marked  A  (provided  he  in  addition  wins 
special  honors  in  two  subjects,  for  which 
slight  additional  credit  is  given)  can  in 
three  years  complete  all  his  required 
courses  and  a  sufficient  number  of  elec- 
tive studies  to  make  up  his  fifty  units. 
The  system  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  four  years,  and  the  results  justify  the 
experiment.  The  general  standard  of 
scholarship  has  noticeably  improved.  It 
is  found  that  there  are  very  few  uni- 
formly D  students,  although  twenty-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  never 
receive  any  surplus  credit.  The  work  of 
these,  the   careless  Or  ill  prepared,  is, 
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however,  distinctly  better  than  the  work 
of  such  students  used  to  be  under  the  old 
lock-step  system.  Twenty-eight  per  cent, 
occasionally  receive  a  little  surplus,  while 
forty-five  per  cent,  are  habitually  thus 
rewarded.  Of  these  about  one-third, 
or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  earn 
enough  surplus  to  complete  their  work 
in  three  years.  Of  the  other  thirty  per 
cent,  a  good  many  prefer  to  take  fewer 
than  the  regular  four  courses  at  a  time 
in  order  to  do  more  intensive  work  on 
each,  a  practice  encouraged  by  the 
faculty;  others  remain  during  the  four 
years,  and  graduate  feeling  a  reasonable 
pride  in  being  several  units  ahead  of  the 
requirement.  Since  the  adoption  of  this 
system  at  North  Dakota  somewhat  simi- 
lar plans  have  been  adopted  elsewhere  ; 
but  the  North  Dakota  experiment  is  the 
only  one  which  has  been  tried  long 
enough  to  secure  any  very  conclusive 
results.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to 
note  that  these  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  faculty  as  well 
as  to  the  students  and  their  parents. 


Private  War 

At  the  time  of  the  Independence 
mine  explosion  in  Colorado  three  years 
ago,  The  Outlook's  comment  was  that 
the  tragedy  should  ser\'e  as  a  warning 
to  both  capitalistic  leaders  and  labor 
leaders  "  of  the  always  to  be  expected 
result  when  those  who  ought  to  regard 
themselves  as  partners  in  a  common 
enterprise  regard  themselves  as  soldiers 
in  a  relentless  war."  The  testimony  and 
arguments  in  the  Haywood  case  have 
revived  the  memories  of  the  labor  war 
in  Colorado ;  and  while  it  is  true  that  the 
legal  issue  in  the  Bois^  trial  was  con- 
fined to  the  single  question  whether  the 
man  Haywood,  an  officer  of  the  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners,  had  conspired 
•  with  Orchard  and  others  to  do  murder, 
the  story  told  was  that  of  a  bitter  and 
bloody  war  waged  by  private  forces 
against  the  life,  safety,  and  personal  lib- 
erty of  the  men  in  the  opposing  ranks. 
Whether  or  not  the  officers  of  the  West- 
ern Federation  had  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  frightful  deeds  to  which  Orchard 
confessed,    it    is    certain    that    acts   of 


criminal  violence  and  of  wholesale  mur- 
der, as  at  Independence,  were  committed 
by  union  men  or  their  friends  as  part 
of  the  struggle  between  mine-owners 
and  mine-workers,  and  that  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  these  crimes  was  not 
individual  viciousness,  but  the  labor 
struggle  itself.  The  theory  that  these 
acts  were  done  at  the  instigation  of  the 
mine-owners  totally  failed  of  proof. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  the  behest  of  the 
mine-owners,  men  pointed  out  by  them 
as  dangerous  or  obnoxious  were  seized 
without  warrant  of  law  or  legal  author- 
ity, imprisoned  under  degrading  and 
brutal  circumstances  in  "bull-pens," 
deported  from  the  State  by  force,  and 
in  some  cases  abandoned  on  the  open 
prairie  many  miles  from  their  families. 
One  mine,  the  Portland,  was  closed  by 
military  order  and  with  no  action  of  the 
courts,  because  it  was  run  on  the  "  open 
shop"  plan,  and  the  military  officers  de- 
clared that  to  admit  any  union  men  to 
work  was  "  a  menace  to  the  good  people 
of  the  county."  Thus,  on  the  one  side 
it  was  claimed  that  the  record  of  the 
Western  Federation  had  been  of  such 
high-handed  violence  and  crime  that  any 
repressive  measures  were  justified — 
lawful  or  not;  on  the  other,  that  the 
mine-owners  were  buying  courts  and 
hiring  armed  detectives  to  destroy  the 
existence  of  unionism. 

All  this  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
private  war.  Another  instance  of  in- 
citement to  industrial  war  was  seen  last 
week  when,  according  to  press  reports,  a 
leader  of  the  miners'  strike  now  going  on 
in  Minnesota  declared  that  the  moment 
was  at  hand  when  the  miners  should  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  ordered 
them  to  arm  themselves  and  be  prepared 
to  strike  to  kill.  He  added,  according 
to  the  despatches,  that  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  was  behind  them. 

Three  forms  of  a  resort  to  force, 
without  public  sanction,  but  under  a 
claim  of  necessity  and  of  a  moral  justifi- 
cation, have  been  practiced  in  recent 
times^-dueling,  which  is  all  but  extinct ; 
lynching,  which  is  defended  by  few,  and 
then  only  when  no  legal  authority  is  to  be 
found  or  where  fierce  elemental  passion 
is  irresistible ;  and,  finally,  the  \  iolence 
by  strikers  against  strike-breakers  and  by 
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the  agents  of  capitalists  in  reprisals.  A 
hundred  years  hence  all  three  of  these 
forms  of  private  war  will  be  unknown, 
and  our  children's  children  will  read  of 
such  a  labor  struggle  as  that  of  1904 
in  Colorado  with  the  same  feelings  they 
might  have  in  reading  of  an  archaic 
combat  with  stone  axes. 

Another  comment  is  called  for  by  the 
widespread  and  sometimes  excited  dis- 
cussion over  the  acquittal  of  Haywood. 
The  verdict  of  not  guilty  does  not  in  the 
least  exonerate  the  actual  perpetrators 
of  the  many  deeds  of  violence  in  the 
Colorado  mining  war.  Many  such  acts 
were  in  fact  committed,  and  it  is  puerile 
to  attribute  each  and  all  of  these  deeds  to 
individual  motives  of  hatred.  Neither 
would  a  verdict  of  guilty  have  excused  the 
overstepping  of  law  committed  by  mine- 
owners,  and,  as  most  students  of  the  sit- 
uation assert,  by  militia  officers.  When 
Mr.  Darrow  in  his  appeal  to  the  jury 
said,  "  Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
if  you  kill  Haywood  you  will  kill  the 
labor  movement  of  the  world  or  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  poor,"  he 
iVas  quite  right,  because  Haywood's 
guilt  or  innocence  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  labor  movement  of  the 
world.  But  when  he  claimed  that  Hay- 
wood's death  was  sought  for  by  "the 
spiders  and  vultures  of  Wall  Street,"  and 
by  those  **who  hate  Haywood  because 
he  works  for  the  poor,"  he  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  fair  argument  and  talked 
rank  nonsense.  Even  more  preposterous 
is  the  comment  of  a  New  York  labor 
journal,  "  The  Worker."  We  quote  it  as 
an  example  of  the  worst  kind  of  wrong 
thinking  and  vicious,  demagogic  appeal : 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and 
perhaps  in  no  other  country,  has  such  a 
striking  victory  been  won  by  the  working 
class  against  such  tremendous  odds.  Every 
agent  of  capitalist  power,  from  the  most 
obscure  politician  in  Idaho  to  the  President 
at  Washington,  was  called  into  service  in 
the  effort  to  send  Haywood  to  the  gallows. 
Newspapers  and  magazines,  politicians,  cap- 
italists, and  not  a  few  "  men  of  God,"  the 
class  that  professes  to  represent  the  refine- 
ment, learnmg,  and  culture  of  this  country, 
deified  Harry  Orchard,  the  man  who  con- 
fessed to  talcing  human  life  with  as  little 
compunction  as  ever  primitive  savage  slew 
wild  animals  for  food. 

Senator  Borah's  terse  and  true  asser- 
tion  for    the    prosecution    was,  "  We 


are  not  fighting  organized  labor.  This 
is  merely  a  murder  trial."  With  Or- 
chard's testimony  and  the  other  evidence 
offered,  the  State's  duty  as  well  as  right 
was  to  put  Haywood  on  trial.  The 
jury  also  did  its  duty  in  weighing  the 
evidence  and  in  pronouncing  it  insuffi- 
cient, as  they  so  found  it.  But  the  cause 
of  organized  labor  does  not  rest  on  this 
man's  guilt  or  innocence.  Thousands  of 
union  men  the  country  over  honestly 
hate  and  denounce  violence  and  believe 
in  an  orderly  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes. To  these  it  is  not  enough  to  make 
a  hero  out  of  a  man  to  prove  that  he  is  not 
an  assassin.  If  the  Western  Federation 
wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  commend- 
able labor  organization,  it  must  clear  its 
skirts  of  violence  and  follow  the  example 
of  other  associations  in  putting  concili- 
ation and  arbitration  in  the  place  of 
invective  and  private  warfare. 


An  Educational  Inter- 


change 


On  another  page  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter 
informs  us  concerning  schools  and  col- 
leges in  Brazil  and  Argentina.  His 
article  suggests  the  query,  Why  may 
there  not  be  an  educational  interchange 
between  North  and  South  America? 

The  idea  of  bringing  North  and  South 
America  together  educationally  was  first 
suggested  by  Dr.  Carlos  Pellegrini,  the 
eminent  Argentinian  statesman,  some 
years  ago  in  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Barrett,  then  the  American  Minister  at 
Buenos  Aires.  Dr.  Pellegrini  said:  "We 
have  been  having  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing many  of  your  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial representatives,  but  we  have  not 
yet  seen  here  many  of  your  great  educa- 
tional authorities.  We  should  like  to 
learn  more  of  your  educational  methods, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
learn  something  of  ours.  An  inter- 
change in  this  respect  is  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  desired.  If  one 
of  your  great  men  were  to  come  to  us 
on  a  visit  of  inspection,  he  would  get 
such  a  reception  as  has  never  before 
been  given  to  any  one  in  South  America." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  few  of  our 
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people  realize  that  a  remarkable  civiliza- 
tion exists  in  South  America.  We  are 
apt  to  think  of  the  people  there  as  a 
mass  of  half-breeds,  a  kind  of  mixture  of 
Spaniard,  Portuguese,  and  Indian,  repre- 
senting a  low  grade  of  intelligence  and 
certainly  a  low  grade  of  educational 
development.  But  the  reverse  is  often 
true.  The  universities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Bogota,  to  mention 
but  three,  are  remarkable  examples  of 
what  n.ay  be  accomplished  by  the  pro- 
gressive peoples  to  the  south  of  us.  These 
universities  may  even  be  compared  with 
similar  institutions  in  Europe  or  America. 
The  university  of  Rio  has  over  three 
thousand  students,  that  of  Buenos  Aires 
over  two  thousand,  a'nd  that  of  Bogotd 
over  one  thousand.  Yet  each  of  them 
shines  because  of  quality  rather  than 
quantity. 

When  Mr.  Root  completed  his  South 
American  trip,  he  had  every  right  to  feel 
that  his  success  was  due  not  more  to  the 
fact  of  his  being  Secretary  of  State  than 
to  the  fact  that  he  represents  in  himself 
a  pre-eminent  intellectuality  and  states- 
manship. Standing  at  the  head  of  the 
legal  profession  in  this  country,  his  in- 
dividual acumen  was  everywhere  recog- 
nized in  South  America  ahead  of  his 
official  distinction.  The  South  American 
newspapers  continually  referred  to  him 
as  a  man  whose  intellect  was  on  a  par 
with  that  of  any  American.  Hence  the 
compliment  of  his  visit  was  appreciated 
by  a  sensitive  people  at  its  double  worth. 

In  truth,  the  South  Americans  are 
more  sensitive,  aesthetically  and  educa- 
tionally, than  we  realize.  In  Buenos 
Aires,  for  instance,  an  opera-house  is 
now  in  process  of  construction  to  cost 
over  ten  million  dollars.  In  it  a  demo- 
cratic people  have  provided  that  there 
shall  be  always  plenty  of  seats  for  the 
very  poor  as  well  as  for  the  very  rich. 
The  critical  qualities  of  the  citizens  of 
Buenos  Aires  as  to  music  are  well  known. 
It  has  become  a  proverb  among  strangers 
that  success  in  that  city  means  success 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Among  the 
most  popular  singers  in  the  Metropolitan 
and  Manhattan  Opera-Houses  in  New 
York  City,  or  in  the  op)era-houses  in 
European  capitals,  are  some  who  first 
succeeded  at  Buenos  Aires. 


When  such  a  statesman  as  Dr.  Luis 
Drago,  the  author  of  the  famous  Dragu 
Doctrine,  visits  this  countr>%  it  would  be 
a  compliment  to  him,  to  his  country,  and 
to  the  whole  of  South  America  if  he 
were  invited  by  one  or  more  of  our 
universities  to  give  lectures  on  inter- 
national law.  This  compliment  would 
be  doubled  if  one  of  our  notable  author- 
ities on  international  law  were  invited  to 
lecture  at  some  South  American  uni- 
versity as  an  interchange.  Indeed,  why 
should  not  this  become  a  custom,  as  it 
has  now  become  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  ?  If  the  South  Amer- 
icans are  sensitive,  we  have  helped  to 
make  them  so.  As  Dr.  Pellegrini  said, 
they  have  seen  more  of  our  merchants 
and  commercial  agents  and  professional 
diplomats  than  they  have  of  our  g^eat 
men  in  the  purely  intellectual  world.  As 
education  should  always  precede  politics 
or  diplomacy  or  mercantile  promotion,  so 
we  should  have  been  careful  to  put 
ourselves  educationally  before  the  South 
Americans,  inviting  them  to  our  institu- 
tions and  learning  of  theirs.  It  is  true 
that  a  number  of  our  institutions,  notably 
the  Stevens  Institute  at  Hoboken,  have 
always  had  small  contingents  of  South 
Americans,  anxious  especially  to  learn 
about  American  engineering  and  invent- 
ive methods.  But  this  is  but  one  de- 
partment of  education.  We  should  have 
brought  all  of  the  departments  of  our 
institutions  to  the  notice  of  South  Amer- 
icans. We  should  have  been  promoters 
of  education  as  we  have  been  promoters 
of  trade.  Through  such  promotion  we 
would  have  come  to  esteem  the  South 
Americans  at  their  true  worth,  as  a  peo- 
ple well  worth  our  attention  and  likely 
to  produce  able  men. 

Let  us  induce  pur  very  best  educa- 
tionists to  go  to  South  America — 
President  Eliot  himself,  for  instance. 
If  the  two  parts  of  this  hemisphere  are 
to  be  drawn  together,  it  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  agents  of  the  finest 
fiber.  The  man  to  follow  Secretary  Root 
should  mean  in  the  world  of  education 
what  Mr.  Root  does  in  the  world  of 
statecraft — he  must  be  a  nmn  of  prac- 
tical wisdom  as  to  present  conditions 
and  of  broad  vision  of  what  the  future 
should  bring. 
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The    Old    Order 
Change  th' 

A  sign  of  the  times  is  manifest  in  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  three  vol- 
umes— the  latest  successors  of  a  much 
larger  number — indicative  of  the  nearing 
social  changes  toward  which  the  thoughts 
of  many  minds  are  turning. 

In  the  first  of  these  "  The  New  Basis 
of  Civilization  "  is  outlined  in  concise 
and  vigorous  chapters — the  recent  Ken- 
nedy lectures  before  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy  by  a  distinguished  econo- 
mist, Professor  Patten,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  does  not  under- 
estimate the  evils  that  cry  for  redress 
and  reform.  But  they  are  in  his  view 
essentially  economic,  and  will  disappear 
as  economic  conditions  are  righted. 
SufTering  and  defeat  aie  held  to  be  the 
outcome  of  purely  physical  conditions 
of  existence.  We  should  therefore  try 
to  make  men  free  by  removing  the  press- 
ure that  stifles  feeling  and  disintegrates 
motives.  Instead  of  trying  to  suppress 
vices,  we  should  try  to  release  virtues. 
Men  will  become  moral  in  degree  as  their 
environment  is  made  conducive  to 
morality  by  quickening  the  good  qualities 
inherent  in  human  nature.  That  much 
may  be  effected  thus  is  true.  The  vir- 
tues thrive  amidst  some  conditions,  but 
wilt  amidst  others,  and  conditions  must 
be  made  the  best. 

This,  however,  demands  good  men 
first  to  make  them  so.  Given  the  best 
economic  conditions  for  free  play  of  the 
social  instincts,  yet  the  selfishness  as 
natural  to  the  young  child  as  to  any  ani- 
mal must  be  transformed  into  altruism 
by  moral  culture  in  the  home  and  school, 
or  its  virus  will  break  out  in  the  anti- 
social man.  But  Professor  Patten  tells 
us  that  "  character  is  acquired  ...  by 
the  activities  and  amusements  in  the 
shop  and  the  street,  not  by  the  restraints 
of  the  church  and  the  home." 

A  necessary  part  of  the  ground- work 
of  civilization  is  here  misrepresented  as 

*  The  New  Basis  of  Civilization.  By  Simon  Nelson 
Patten.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

The  Church  and  the  Changmg  Order.  By  Shailer 
Mathews.    The  Macmillan  C()mpany,  New  York. 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Civilization  of  To-day.  By 
Joseph  Alexander  Leighton.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 


the  whole  of  it.  Serious  as  this  defect 
is,  the  economic  part  of  "  the  new  basis 
of  civilization  "  is  presented  in  a  con- 
structive line  of  thought  both  attractive 
and  instructive.  It  is  a  clear  sign  of  a 
changing  time  when  the  economist  rein- 
forces the  moralist  by  urging  "  a  social- 
izing of  the  property  of  the  well-to  do  " 
for  **  the  distribution  and  rapid  circula- 
tion of  the  social  surplus."  Professor 
Patten  is  willing  to  wait  thousands  of 
years  for  the  ideal  civilization.  Yet  he 
thinks  it  possible  to  abolish  the  condi- 
tions of  poverty  within  a  generation 
through  "income-generosity"  and  "in- 
come-service." In  order,  to  this  some 
moral  enthusiasm  must  be  kindled  first. 

This  new  heart,  which  is  the  prerequi- 
site of  new  things.  Professor  Mathews, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  recognizes 
as  already  astir.  A  moral  revival  has 
begun.  The  public  conscience  .  has 
awakened  and  demands  a  change. 
"The  Church  and  the  Changing  Order" 
is  his  theme.  He  warns  the  Church 
that  it  has  a  crisis  to  meet:  it  must  de- 
fine its  attitude  toward  formative  forces 
now  at  work  for  an  economic  change, 
forces  that  are  moral  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic, ideals  of  human  brotherhood  and 
social  justice.  "  Without  any  disrespect 
for  the  work  of  organized  Christianity," 
says  Professor  Mathews,  "  there  is  many 
a  church  which,  in  point  of  general  altru- 
ism and  of  loyalty  to  its  professions  of 
high  purpose,  could  not  endure  a  com- 
parison with  the  work  of  some  labor 
unions."  The  popular  idealism  which 
inspires  the  socialist  and  the  labor 
unionist  gives  the  Church  its  grand 
opportunity  "to  make  a  regenerating 
connection  between  the  gospel  and  the 
actual  conditipns  of  society,"  to  make 
moral  issues  and  ideals  controlling  in 
the  world  of  industry,  business,  and  poli- 
tics— in  a  word,  to  socialize  its  gospel. 

This,  in  Professor  Mathews's  view,  is 
not  to  be  accomplished  by  mere  pro- 
testing against  economic  and  political 
wrongs.  It  requires  the  cultivation  of 
power  to  sacrifice  for  a  righteous  cause 
and  to  endure  "  moral  fatigue."  A  gen- 
eration of  men  must  be  trained  up  in 
moral  and  religious  sensitiveness  to  "  go 
out  into  the  world  to  do  actual  recon- 
struction in  accordance  with  their  own 
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regenerate  lives."  The  Sunday-school 
is  instanced  as  offering  the  Church  a 
great  opportunity  here,  which  is  as  yet 
unused,  to  give  the  rising  generation 
broader  conceptions  of  social  obligations. 
Then  a  new  evangelism  will  make  the 
gospel  what  it  was  of  old — the  gospel 
both  of  the  risen  Christ  and  of  human 
brotherhood.  Such  a  gospel,  says  Pro- 
fessor Mathews,  will  never  insist  that 
existing  conditions  must  stand.  It  will 
recognize  the  right  of  the  masses  "to 
demand  a  larger  share  in  the  goods 
which  civilization  has  produced."  If 
the  Church  would  stand  for  fraternity,  it 
**  must  insist  .upon  the  socialization  of 
privilege." 

Professor  Mathews  announces  himself 
as  not  a  Socialist,  but  as  believing  that 
the  Church  may  learn  much  from  Social- 
ism. Like  Professor  Patten,  he  would 
have  the  existing  order  changed  to  a 
better,  and  he  sees  that  changed  condi- 
tions would  foster  a  better  breed  of  men. 
But  with  deeper  insight  he  sees  beneath 
the  justest  distribution  of  surplus  goods 
the  dynamic  spring  of  lasting  better- 
ment. The  driving  force  of  the  reform 
that  must  exorcise  selfishness  is  religious, 
not  economic,  the  consciousness  of  son- 
ship  to  God  from  which  springs  brother- 
liness  to  man. 

Professor  Mathews  closes  with  an  ap- 
peal for  the  leaders  needed  by  the  Church. 
Here  Professor  Leighton,  of  Hobart 
College,  continues  the  discussion,  and 
takes  for  his  theme  **  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Civilization  of  To-day."  His  stand- 
point is  mainly  philosophical.  He  re- 
gards civilization  as  a  process  working 
from  within  outward,  essentially  a  spirit- 
ual process,  effecting  material  change 
through  spiritual  forces.  In  his  view  of  the 
present  movements  toward  the  socializa- 
tion of  the  means  of  material  welfare  the 
critical  question  is,  how  best  to  preserve 
and  develop  the  spiritual  character  of 
man  and  of  civilization.  His  lesson 
from  history  is  that  man  cannot  be  made 
good  from  without.  Man  masters  his 
environment  only  as  he  masters  himself, 
and  this,  his  chief  problem,  is  an  ethical 
problem.  In  Jesus  Professor  Leighton 
sees  *'  the  pioneer  and  leader  of  the  new 
humanity,"  in  whom  the  entire  past 
movement  of  moral  and  humane  culture 


came  to  its  culmination.  His  ethical 
principles,  presented  in  their  relevancy 
and  timeliness  to  the  spiritual  problems 
of  civilization  to-day,  obtain  thereby  a 
fresh  demonstration  of  their  permanent 
authority. 

The  traditional  ethics  of  Christianity, 
says  Professor  Leighton,  include  elements 
derived  from  other  sources  than  Jesus' 
teaching,  and  are  on  trial  to-day.  It  is 
a  critical  time,  and  compels  us  to  resort 
anew  to  him  for  what  is  genuinely  his. 
Jesus*  answer  to  present  social  questions 
is  given  in  his  fundamental  teaching : 
"  Man  "  is  a  term  of  spiritual  signifi- 
cance. Human  personality  has  absolute 
worth,  derived  from  its  source  and  its 
goal.  "  The  source  and  goal  of  the  his- 
torical and  social  life  of  human  person- 
ality is  a  Divine  Life,  never  withdrawn 
from  the  struggle  and  the  pathos  of  man's 
history.  Man  enters  into  this  life,  not  by 
the  loss  of  individuality,  but  by  its  per- 
fection through  service  in  the  social  and 
historical  order  of  human  culture.  .  .  . 
Jesus'  conception  of  ideal  humanity  is 
that  of  a  society  of  free,  self-directing 
personalities,  each  of  whom  possesses 
in  himself  and  recognizes  in  others  an 
individual  life  and  character  of  infinite 
worth  and  dignity."  This  is  the  central 
thought  of  an  exposition  of  the  tiue  basis 
and  dynamic  of  civilization  which  is 
worthy  of  ampler  presentation  than  pres- 
ent limits  permit. 

Taken  in  their  present  connection, 
these  volumes  form  a  series  worth  read- 
ing by  those  who  would  reach  conclu- 
sions doing  equal  justice  to  the  economic 
and  moral  elements  of  the  social  prob- 
lems of  to-day.  Social  problems  run 
back  for  final  solution  into  the  ques- 
tions of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man, 
and  the  nature  of  ultimate  Reality  as 
moral  or  as  non-moral  Being.  The 
answer  of  philosophical  materialism  to 
these  questions  stands  utterly  discredited. 
The  answer  of  the  practical  materialism 
that  would  make  men  good  by  a  good 
use  of  goods  is  equally  discredited  by 
its  basal  fallacy  that  material  conditions 
are  the  necessary  determinant  of  moral 
character.  The  humanization  of  man — 
Matthew  Arnold's  definition  of  real 
civilization  —  is  necessarily  based  on 
true  ideals  of  humanity.     For  these  the 
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advance  of  civilization,  as  the  movement 
from  old  to  new  goes  on,  has  no  other 
adequate  recourse  but  to  the  great  Re- 
generator of  the  world,  from  whose  birth 
the  centuries  of  modern  civilization  are 
reckoned. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  been  observing 
lately,  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  the 
methods  of  the  rural  telephone.  His 
attention  was  first  called  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  peculiarity  in  this  method  by 
hearing,  as  he  came  up  the  steps  of  a 
farm-house  one  day,  the  voice  of  the 
farmer's  wife  within. 

**  Mis'  Peters  ?  I  want  Mis'  Peters. 
Two — four — oh  I  is  that  you,  Maria  ? 
Well,  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  if  the 
Simpsons'  chimney  was  on  fire.  What  ? 
Oh  1  Has  been  ?  Wher,  ?  Yesterday  ? 
Well,  was  any  harm  done  ?  Dear  me  I 
ain't  that  too  bad?.  Lucindy  calLd  me 
up  just  now  and  ^^[^  she  was  pretty  sure 
of  it,  but  I  thou-^i.t  you'd  know  for  cer- 
tain. I'm  awful  sorry.  What  ?  ^  Oh, 
well,  I'll  be  over  this  afternoon,  w  e've 
got  a  boarder  now,  you  know — " 

Here  the  abashed  Spectator  gave  an 
apologetic  cough,  and  the  farmer's  wife 
brought  her  conversation  to  an  end  and 
"  rang  off." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,"  explained  the  Spec- 
tator. "I  did  not  mean  to  listen.  I 
could  not  help  it."  He  glanced  ac- 
cusingly at  the  open  doors. 

The  farmer's  wife  regarded  him  kindly. 

"  Why,  that's  all  right,"  she  said,  some- 
what surprised.  *'  We  all  listen.  Why 
shouldn't  you  listen  ?  I  heard  four 
receivers  go  up  just  then,  when  I  stopped 
talking.  There's  lots  of  people  wanted 
to  know  about  that  chimney.  It's  all 
right,  of  course." 

Her  eyes  were  puzzled,  and  the  Spec- 
tator's eyes  doubtless  were  puzzled  too. 
But  he  laughed  when  he  got  up  to  his 
room,  and  realized,  with  a  stir  of  pleasure, 
a  new  possibility  of  charm  in  his  country 
investigations. 


Not  many  days   later   the  Spectator 
was  wandering  far  in  among  the  hills,  in 


the  heart  of  a  grassy  hollow,  when  he 
came  to  a  lonely  house ;  and  at  once, 
according  to  his  custom,  he  developed  a 
burning  thirst.  A  tall  and  angular 
middle-aged  woman,  with  a  serene,  strong 
face,  solaced  him  from  a  wonderful 
pitcher  and  tumbler  of  pink  and  blue 
glass.  The  Spectator  is  fastidious  about 
the  taste  of  water,'and  prefers  it  from  a 
tin  dipper ;  but  the  tin  dipper  leads  only 
to  barnyard  intercourse,  whereas  the  pink 
tumbler  adorns  the  path  of  high  social 
courtesy.  Therefore  he  drank  and  filled 
and  drank;  then  accepted  a  seat  on 
the  shaded  porch  for  a  few  moments' 
rest. 

"  A  beautiful  situation  you  have,"  he 
began,  politely. 

**  Well,  yes,  I  s'pose  so,"  his  hostess 
replied,  casting  a  brief  critical  glance  at 
the  circling  hills.  "Used  to  be  purty 
lonesome  sometimes." 

**  But  now — "  the  Spectator  wasi  be- 
ginning in  a  hopefully  inquiring  tone, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  spasmodic 
ringing  from  the  interior  of  the  house. 
Whir-r-r-r  I  Whir  I  Whir  I  The  woman 
half  started  to  her  feet,  involuntarily,  as 
from  habit ;  then  remembered  the  other 
human  interest  which  she  had*  actually 
within  sight  and  touch  in  the  person  of 
the  Spectator,  hesitated,  wavered  a  mo- 
ment between  the  two  attractions,  and 
finally,  to  the  Spectator's  content,  sank 
down  in  her  chair  again. 

"  That's  Jenny  Perkins's  number,"  she 
murmured,  "  over  in  Jenk's  Hollow.  I 
guess  likely  Mis'  Matthews  is  callin'  her 
up  to  see  whether  she's  goin'  to  order 
her  dress  from  the  bide  sample  or  the 
red.  They  was  talkin'  about  it  yesterday. 
I  got  real  interested." 

"  It  must  be  very  pleasant  for  you  to 
have  the  telephone  come  and  put  you 
in  close  touch  with  your  friends,"  the 
Spectator  remarked,  sympathetically. 

"  Friends  ?  Well —  "  the  woman  con- 
sidered, a  little  wistfully.  "  I  wonder 
if  I  could  call  them  friends.  I  ain't 
never  laid  eyes  on  Jenny  Perkins.  We 
don't  neither  of  us  get  out  very  often. 
But  I  feel  as  if  I  did  know  her  real  well 
through  hearin'  her  talk  so  much.  Once  I 
broke  right  in  before  I  knew  it  and  said, 
'  Miss  Perkins,  you  must  remember  that 
blue  fades  awfully.'     She  was   sort  o' 
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surprised,  but  she   didn't   care.      Yes, 
mebbe  she's  sort  of  a  friend." 


The  Spectator's  hearty  was  moved 
within  him  at  the  woman's  tone.  "  I'm 
afraid  the  winters  are  hard  for  you,"  he 
ventured. 

"  Oh,  well  " — her*  face  brightened 
bravely — "  the  telephone  makes  such  a 
lot  of  difference — you  never  would  be- 
lieve. I  used  to  feel  sometimes  just 
buried  alive  ;  but  now  I  can  take  down 
the  receiver  any  time  I  want  to,  and  be 
right  in  the  midst  of  things.  Lots  of 
winter  evenings  we  don't  do  a  thing, 
Silas  and  me,  but  set  there  and  listen. 
We  take  turns  at  listenin'  and  repeatin' 
to  the  other  what  we  hear.  Only  some- 
times Silas  gets  to  laughin'  so  he  can't 
talk  straight,  and  then  I  lose  lots  and 
I'm  sort  o'  mad.  You  never  did  know 
anything  like  it  the  time  Joe  Parks  and 
Susy  Dale  ran  away  to  get  married. 
The  bell  there  was  ringin'  all  day  long. 
But  there  was  one  inconvenient  thing 
about  it — if  the  person  who  was  called 
didn't  answer  the  first  ring  she  couldn't 
be  got  at  all,  for  all  the  receivers  were 
down  on*  the  line.  I  should  think  they'd 
know  enough  not  to  make  telephones 
that  way ;  it's  awful  inconvenient.  Once 
Silas  called  out  in  his  masterful  way, 
*  Here,  all  you  people,  put  up  your  re- 
ceivers 1  And  you,  Central,  call  again  1 ' " 

"  Central  was  listening  too,  then  ?" 
the  Spectator  inquired. 

*-Oh,  of  course.  Susy  Dale  is  her 
cousin.  Besides,  Central  takes  an  inter- 
est in  us  all.  She's  a  real  nice  girl ; 
Bertha's  her  name.  She  gives  us  the 
weather  report  and  the  correct  time 
every  day  at  noon.  We  ain't  never 
known  in  our  lives  before  just  what  time 
it  was." 

The  Spectator  would  have  supposed, 
a  priori^  that  he  would  find  himself  rather 
disgusted  as  well  as  amused  at  this  frank 
revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  rural  tele- 
phones. But  he  came  down  the  hill  in 
a  thoughtful  mood  which  was  tinged  with 
anuisenient,  to  be  sure,  but  which  prompt- 
ed him  once  or  twice  to  stop  and  lay  his 


hand  on  a  telephone  pole  with  respect- 
ful seriousness.  Very  human  the  whole 
institution  seemed,  very  kindly  and  brave 
and  sweet,  reaching  out  to  draw  little 
lonely  lives  everywhere  back  to  their 
kind.  In  the  crowded  rush  of  the  cen- 
tral world  it  is  not  only  the  people  we 
know  who  help  us,  not  only  the  words 
addressed  to  us  that  cheer  us  on  our 
way.  How  often  we  are  vitally  stirred, 
even  to  tears  and  laughter,  by  the  puls- 
ing intercourse  of  a  throng  thac  is  not 
aware  of  our  existence  I  This  great  ex- 
perience is  denied  to  the  dwellers  among 
the  lonely  hills.  No  wonder  they  seize 
boldly  such  shadow  of  it  as  comes  their 
way.  The  Spectator  confesses  that  he 
finds  a  certain  degree  of  pathos  in  the 
picture  of  Silas  standing  in  the  snug, 
remote  winter  kitchen,  with  the  receiver 
at  his  ear,  rocking  and  slapping  his  knee 
with  laughter,  while  his  wife  hovers, 
vexed  and  eager,  about  him.  **  Now, 
Silas,  stop  1  Tain't  fair.  Do  tell  me  1" 
Can  one  not  hear  he»;  impatience  ? 

But  the  poor  Spectator  was  not  to 
escape  with  the  mere  privilege  of  obser- 
vation in  this  country  matter.  One 
evening  he  had  occasion  to  use  the  long- 
distance telephone  to  communicate  with 
a  friend  far  away.  There  was  some 
trouble  and  much  delay  in  getting  the 
connection ;  and,  when  at  last  the  line  was 
clear,  the  voice  came  faint  and  broken. 
The  Spectator  stniggled  a  few  shouting 
moments—**!  can't  quite  hear;  could 
you  speak  a  little  louder?'* — when  sud- 
denly the  hearty  accents  of  a  farmer  who 
lived  two  miles  down  the  road  cut  across 
the  intercourse.  '*  Say,  I  can  hear  both 
on  ye.  I'll  help  ye  out.  She  says,  Mis- 
ter, she  got  your  letter.  And  he  says, 
Miss,  why  don't  you  write  ?"  The  good 
will  of  the  farmer  was  not  to  be  doubted  ; 
his  voice  was  honest  and  fatherly.  But 
faint  and  far,  in  the  Spectator's  ear,  came 
the  echo  of  multitudinous  laughter,  as 
the  occupants  of  the  valleys  and  hills 
lent  their  ears  to  his  concerns.  The 
.Spectator  does  not  remember  that  ever 
in  his  humble  life  he  has  been  more 
confused. 


A    BETTER     CHANCE    FOR     THE 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  SLUMS 

B2'  CHARLES  W.  ELIOt 

President  of  Hart'ard  University 


WELL-TO-DO  people,  having 
found  it  very  difficult  to  bring 
up  their  children  satisfacto- 
rily in  closely  built  towns  and  cities,  have 
invented  two  different  means  of  securing 
a  healthy  life  for  them  while  at  school. 
One  means  is  the  patronage  of  academies 
or  schools  situated  in  the  country,  but 
conducted  by  accomplished  teachers  who 
know  how  to  provide  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical,  needs 
of  the  children  in  their  charge ;  hence 
the  prosperity  of  the  partially  endowed 
academies  of  New  England,  and  of  the 
more  recent  private  country  schools 
which  provide  board  and  lodging  as  well 
as  instruction.  The  second  means  is 
the  provision  of  day  schools  well  situated 
in  the  country,  within  easy  reach  from 
the  city  ;  so  that  the  children  can  easily 
come  out  from  their  city  homes  to  the 
country  every  morning,  and  return  near 
the  close  of  the  afternoon.  This  is  a 
comparatively  recent  invention  used  with 
satisfaction  by  parents  who  do  not  wish 
their  children  to  be  wholly  separated 
from  them.  The  families  who  use  one 
or  other  of  these  two  means  are  well-to-do 
families,  who  live  in  the  cleanest  and 
most  wholesome  parts  of  the  crowded 
cities,  and  can  provide  their  children  at 
home  with  such  facilities  for  out-of-door 
exercises  as  cities  afford. 

The  children  of  the  slums  need  the 
fresh  air  and  light  of  large  open  spaces 
much  more  than  the  well-to-do  children, 
but  the  noisy,  obscure,  and  dirty  streets 
of  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  city  are 
their  only  resort. 

In  the  interest  of  these  poor  children 
a  Boston  architect,  Mr.  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  has  lately  made  to  the  Boston 
School  Committee  a  new  proposal  with 
regard  to  the  location  of  public  school 
buildings.  He  suggests  that  grammar- 
school  houses  for  the  children  who  live 
in  congested  districts  be  placed  on  the 
edge  of  one  or  more  of  the  city  parks, 


and  that  the  pupils  be  carried  out  to  the 
school-houses  so  situated  in  the  morning 
and  brought  home  again  at  night  in  street- 
cars, at  the  public  expense,  five  days  in 
the  week,  the  schools  to  super\ise  the 
children's  play  and  study  periods,  so 
that  on  school  days  the  children  shall  no 
longer  play  in  the  streets  or  study  at 
home.     - 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
arrangement  would  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  children  who  should  be 
thus  brought  out  from  the  slums  five 
days  in  the  week,  and  kept  under  super- 
vision nine  or  ten  hours  a  day.  They 
would  have  the  adjoining  park  to  play 
in,  and  each  school-house  could  be  pro- 
vided with  a  large  yard  and  plenty  of 
light  and  air. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  the  slums  will  be  willing,  or 
more  than  willing,  to  have  their  children 
treated  in  this  way,  the  only  objection 
to  this  excellent  proposal  is  that  it  would 
cost  the  city  something  more  than  the 
city  now  spends  on  these  children. 
There  would  be  two  new  items  of  ex- 
pense :  (1)  the  transportation  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  (2)  the  supervision  of  the 
children's  play  hours.  If  cars  could  be 
used  running  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  of  the  greatest  traffic  during 
the  busiest  hours,  the  transportation 
companies  might  make  the  children's 
fares  very  low  and  yet  lose  no  money. 
The  supervision  of  the  play  and  study 
hours  of  the  children  would  be  a  clear 
additional  expense  which  would  be  differ- 
ent in  different  localities,  but  might 
easily  cost  $5,000  a  year  for  each  school 
of  1 ,000  children.  These  extra  charges 
would  be  partially  met  by  the  interest 
on  the  difference  in  cost  between  a 
school-house  site  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  a  school-house  site  taken  on  the 
comparatively  cheap  land  of  the  suburb 
adjoining  a  large  country  park.  This 
difference  in  cost  would  be  very  consid- 
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erable  in  many  American  cities.  About 
40,000  square  feet  is  the  least  suitable 
area  for  a  school-house  to  accommodate 
1 ,000  children.  Such  an  area  might  easily 
cost  in  Boston,  for  example,  $250,000, 
whereas  the  same  area  opposite  one  of 
the  large  Boston  or  metropolitan  parks 
might  be  procured  for  $50,000.  The 
park  sites  would  also  have  the  advantage 
of  being  permanent,  as  well  as  thoroughly 
suitable  in  all  respects.  In  the  closely 
built  parts  of  a  city  the  shif tings  of 
the  population  not  infrequently  make  it 
necessary  to  sell  an  old  site  and  procure 
at  great  cost  a  new  one. 

This  plan  is  not  applicable  to  young 
or  delicate  children,  or  to  children  whose 
services  at  home  for  part  of  the  day  are 
absolutely  required.  It  is  proposed  for 
healthy  children,  not  less  than  ten  years 
old,  who  are  not  required  to  work  for 
their  families  in  the  afternoon.  These 
country  public  schools  should  have  facil- 
ities for  exercise,  occupation,  or  games 
under  cover  in  stormy  weather  ;  in  good 
weather  the  children's  games  and  exer- 
cise should  take  place  in  the  open  air, 
partly  in  the  park  and  partly  in  the  large 
school  yard.     It  is  not  proposed  to  give 


away  any  food  at  the  country  school- 
house.  Food  brought  from  home  would 
be  warmed,  and  food  would  be  sold  over 
a  counter  at  cost. 

This  proposal  is  certainly  very  attract- 
ive to  the  humanitarian,  the  sanitarian, 
and  the  economist;  for  it  would  give 
the  children  of  the  slums  a  far  better 
chance  for  a  healthy  and  happy  child- 
hood, and  for  future  serviceableness  at 
adult  age.  The  general  plan  would  have 
to  be  adapted  in  its  details  to  each  local- 
ity which  should  determine  to  try  it ; 
for  the  transportation  problem  would  be 
different  in  different  cities,  and  the  cost  of 
adequate  supervision  would  vary  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  The  amount  of  money 
to  be  saved  on  the  difference  of  cost 
between  school-house  sites  in  the  con- 
gested districts  and  sites  near  the 
parks  would  also  vary  widely  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  It  is  an  advantage  of 
the  plan  that  it  can  be  tried  with  one 
school-house  at  a  time.  That  the  method 
is  strictly  analogous  to  the  methods 
already  adopted  by  well-to-do  people 
for  the  benefit  of  their  children  should 
additionally  commend  it  to  the  democ- 
racy for  trial. 


MY  RECEPTION  IN  AMERICA 

BT  FU  CHI  HAO,  M.A. 


AMERICA  has  always  been  a  very 
sweet  and  familiar  name  in  my 
ears,  because  I  have  been  told 
by  my  American  friends  that  it  is  the 
only  free  country  in  the  world,  the  refuge 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  champion  of 
the  weak ;  so  I  have  had  a  great  affec- 
tion for  this  country  since  my  childhood 
days.  I  had  an  idea  for  a  great  many 
years  that  America  was  the  best  nation 
on  the  earth,  and  a  good  friend  to 
China. 

There  is  one  special  feature  that  is 
peculiar  to  this  country,  of  which  every 
American  ought  to  be  proud.  From  the 
birth  of  this  great  Nation,  America  has 
stood  for  liberty.  It  was  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  that  the  Revolutionary  War 
broke  out  in  1776,  when  many  thousands 
of  heroes  gave  up  their  lives  for  the 
freedom  of  the  human  race.    From  their 


love  of  freedom  this  free  country  had 
its  birth. 

It  was  for  the  cause  of  liberty  that  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  in  1860,  and  con- 
tinued for  four  long  years.  Three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  men  of  the 
Union  army  laid  down  their  lives  for 
the  cause  of  human  liberty.  The  terri- 
ble war  ended,  a  race  of  four  million 
people  was  freed,  and  thus  the  American 
people  accomplished  the  greatest  thing 
that  could  possibly  be  accomplished  by 
humanity,  and  earned  a  most  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  world's  history. 

Again,  it  was  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
that  the  Spanish-American  War  broke 
otit  eight  years  ago.  America  stood 
for  right.  Her  victorious  career  soon 
brought  the  war  to  a  close.  The  people 
in  Cuba  obtained  their  freedom  through 
the  aid  of  America.     The  Filipinos  were 
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glad  to  get  away  from  the  cruelty  of 
Spain,  and  breathe  the  sweet  air  of 
freedom  under  the  American  flag.  In- 
deed, America  is  a  wonderful  Nation. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between 
America  and  China.  The  modern  in- 
vention of  steamboats  brought  these  two 
nations  nearer  together.  The  great 
Pacific  Ocean  served  as  an  indestruc- 
tible tie.  It  is  America  that  sent  out 
her  missionaries  and  merchants  to  China 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  in- 
struct her  people  and  help  her  to  open 
the  long-closed  doors,  and  thus  to  get 
into  contact  with  the  new  civilization  of 
the  twentieth  century.  We  of  China 
owe  a  great  debt  to  America,  especially 
during  the  Boxer  uprising  in  1900.  It 
is  largely  due  to  America  that  China 
stands  intact  as  she  is  to-day.  Without 
America  China  might  have  been  divided 
among  the  European  nations  seven 
years  ago.  Certainly  America  is  China's 
best  friend. 

Don't  be  shocked  if  I  tell  you  that, 
after  six  years  of  careful  study  and  close 
observation,  and  after  the  personal  treat- 
ment I  have  received  from  your  country, 
my  attitude  toward  America  is  totally 
changed.  America  is  not  so  good  a 
friend  to  China  as  I  had  mistakenly 
thought,  because  in  no  part  of  the  earth 
are  the  Chinese  so  ill  treated  and  humili- 
ated as  in  America. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  have  no  hard  feelings  whatever 
against  the  American  people.  I  can  sin- 
cerely say  that  some  of  my  best  friends 
are  Americans,  and  I  have  a  great  many 
sympathetic  friends  all  over  the  country. 
But  I  do  hate  the  misinterpretation  of 
the  Chinese  exclusion  law  by  your  Gov- 
ernment. The  original  idea  of  the  law 
is  lost.  The  officials  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  made  it  their  special  business 
to  find  errors  in  the  papers  of  every 
Chinese  who  came  to  this  country,  so  as 
to  send  them  back,  whether  they  were 
laborers  or  not. 

Pardon  me  if  I  give  you  a  brief  review 
of  the  personal  treatment  I  received 
from  America  a  few  years  ago.  In  the 
fall  of  1901  a  college-mate  and  myself 
were  brought  by  an  American  mission- 
ary to  this  country,  with  the  hope  of 
getting  an  American  college  education 


which  would  enable  us  to  take  part  "in 
the  uplifting  of  China  in  the  near 
future.  Glad  indeed  were  we  when  the 
steamer  Doric  entered  the  Golden  Gate 
on  September  13,  1901.  The  peril 
of  the  water,  the  seasickness  on  the 
boat,  were  both  ended.  Christian  Amer- 
ica was  reached  at  last.  Our  hearts 
were  full  of  anticipation  of  the  pleasure 
and  the  warm  welcome  we  were  going 
to  receive  from  our  Christian  friends. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn, 
after  waiting  several  days  on  the  steamer, 
that  the  passports  which  we  had  with  us 
were  not  accepted  by  the  American 
Government.  There  were  several  ob- 
jections to  the  papers.  In  the  first  place, 
we  ought  to  have  got  them,  not  from 
Li-Hung- Chang,  the  highest  and  most 
powerful  official  in  North  China  at  that 
time,  but  from  his  subordinate,  the  Cus- 
toms Taotai,  the  Collector  of  the  Port 
at  Tientsin.  In  the  second  place,  our 
papers  were  in  the  form  of  passports, 
while  the  law  of  this  country  requires 
certificates.  The  careless  American 
consul  at  Tientsin  had  made  still  other 
mistakes  and  omissions  in  his  English 
tr?inslation.  We  learned  that  we  were 
denied  the  privilege  of  landing,  and  were 
to  go  back  to  China  on  the  same  steamer 
one  week  later. 

I  wish  I  could  end  the  story  with  the 
deportation,  but  fortunately,  or,  if  you 
please,  unfortunately,  our  friends  in  this 
country  did  their  best  to  have  us  stay. 
Letters  and  telegrams  began  to  fly  to 
the  Chinese  Minister  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washing- 
ton. We  were  finally  allowed  to  stay  in 
the  detention  shed  when  the  Doric  left 
for  China. 

The  detention  shed  is  another  name 
for  a  *'  Chinese  jail."  I  have  visited 
quite  a  few  jails  and  State  prisons  in 
this  country,  but  have  never  seen  any 
place  half  so  bad.  It  is  situated  at  one 
end  of  the  wharf,  reached  by  a  long, 
narrow  stairway.  The  interior  is  about 
one  hundred  feet  square.  Oftentimes 
they  put  in  as  many  as  two  hundred 
human  beings.  The  whitewashed  win- 
dows and  the  wire  netting  attached  to 
them  added  to  the  misery.  The  air  is 
impure,  the  place  is  crowded.  No  friends 
are  allowed   to    come  in   and  see  the 
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ujifortunate  sufferers  without  special 
permission  from  the  American  authority. 
No  letters  are  allowed  either  to  be  sent 
out  or  to  come  in.  There  are  no  tables, 
no  chairs.  We  were  treated  like  a  group 
of  animals,  and  we  wel^e  fed  on  the  floor. 
Kicking  and  swearing  by  the  white  man 
in  charge  was  not  a  rare  thing.  I  was 
not  surprised  when,  one  morning,  a  friend 
pointed  out  to  me  the  place  where  a  heart- 
broken Chinaman  had  hanged  himself 
after  four  months'  imprisonment  in  this 
dreadful  dungeon,  thus  to  end  his  agony 
and  the  shameful  outrage. 

After  staying  a  whole  week  in  this 
miserable  den  we  were  allowed  to  come 
out  at  the  request  of  a  doctor,  because 
our  suffering  was  too  great  for  physical 
endurance.  The  Chinese  Consul  in  that 
city  had  to  give  a  bond  for  two  thousand 
dollars  before  this  request  was  granted. 

We  stayed  in  San  Francisco  more  than 
half  a  year  waiting  for  our  new  passports, 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  great  Viceroy, 
Li-Hung-Chang,  and  to  the  fact  that  not 
until  August,  1902,  did  the  Allies  permit 
the  customs  Taotai  to  occupy  his  offi- 
cial residence  and  take  up  his  customary 
duties  in  Tientsin. 

We  spent  the  summer  in  Taconia, 
Washington,  with  the  teacher  who  had 
brought  us  to  this  country.  Later  on, 
in  August,  we  started  for  Oberlin,  as  a 
whole  year  of  precious  time  and  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  had  already  been  wasted. 
Permission  was  obtained  from  our  bonds- 
man, and  our  future  address  was  handed 
to  the  American  authorities  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  it  was  understood  that  if  our 
new  passports  were  not  correct  we  must 
return  to  San  Francisco,  but  if  they 
were  we  could  receive  them  at  the  near- 
est port — say  Cleveland,  for  instance. 

We  had  chosen  our  route  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  because  the 
air  was  cooler  and  the  scenery  is  mag- 
nificent ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  did  not 
reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  road  lies 
partly  on  Canadian  soil.  The  collector  at 
the  boundary  was  easy  and  kind  enough 
to  let  us  go  out ;  but,  after  three  days' 
traveling,  when  we  came  back  to  the 
boundary,  we  were  stopped  at  midnight 
in  a  place  called  Portal,  North  Dakota, 
by  the  American  authority.  This 
was    followed    by   six   weeks'   anxiety. 


Once  more  telegrams  and  letters  began 
to  fly  to  Washington  by  the  score.  A 
professor  in  Oberlin  College  and  an  ex- 
pert lawyer  of  Washington,  many  friends 
who  knew  us  in  China,  and  many  influ- 
ential friends  in  this  country,  sent  in 
appeals  in  our  behalf  to  the  authori- 
ties in  Washington  and  San  Francisco, 
but  all  in  vain.  The  final  decision 
was  according  to  the  law  of  the  Free 
Country:  we  have  no  right  to  re-enter 
America  after  we  once  get  out.  So,  on 
September  24,  the  very  day  we  had 
hoped  to  take  up  our  college  work  in 
Oberlin,  we  turned  our  faces  sadly  north- 
ward, and  tried  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

We  had  hardly  time  to  reach  Toronto 
when  several  telegrams  came  from  the 
Chinese  Consul  at  San  Francisco  urging 
our  immediate  return  to  that  city,  by 
way  of  Vancouver,  for  the  American 
authority  pressed  him  for  the  bond  of 
$2,000.  In  despair,  we  prepared  to 
obey  ;  but,  alas  1  there  is  another  law  of 
the  Free  Country,  that  no  tickets  can  be 
sold  to  any  Chinese  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  without  proper  certifi- 
cates. The  law  required  us  to  return 
to  San  Francisco;  the  law  refused  us 
permission  to  travel  on  the  American 
soil ;  and,  again,  the  law  forbade  us  to 
secure  tickets. 

At  this  critical  point  another  permis- 
sion was  obtained  from  the  Attorney- 
General,  through  the  request  of  our  kind 
friends,  that  we  might  remain  in  Canada 
for  three  months,  waiting  for  the  papers 
which  Minister  Wu-Ting-Fang  sent  for 
the  third  time. 

The  papers  finally  came  early  in 
January,  1 903,  and,  strange  to  say,  they 
were  accepted  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. But  here  arose  another  diflSculty. 
We  had  planned,  before  we  started  from 
China,  to  work  our  way  through  college 
and  not  depend  entirely  on  our  kind 
friends ;  but  the  law  in  this  country 
refuses  us  the  privilege  of  doing  any 
kind  of  manual  labor.  If  at  any  time 
during  our  course  of  study  they  find  us 
waiting  on  the  table,  washing  dishes,  or 
mowing  the  lawn  in  summer,  immediate 
deportation  will  follow.  Furthermore, 
we  must  give  evidence  to  the  United 
States  Government  that  we  have  enough 
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money  to  carry  us  through  the  entire 
course  of  study  for  six  or  seven  years, 
without  doing  any  kind  of  manual  labor. 
Unless  such  evidence  be  given,  we  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  this  country. 
Such  is  the  law  of  Christian  America  1 

VVe  were  more  than  glad  to  reach 
Oberlin  on  the  10th  of  January,  1903. 
Our  entire  journey  from  San  Francisco 
to  Oberlin  had  taken  us  sixteen  months, 
which  is  ninety-six  ti/nes  as  long  as  it 
ought  to  be.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  make 
much  better  time  in  China  if  I  travel  on 
a  donkey's  back. 

Do  you  blame  me  for  having  such 
hard  feelings  against  America  as  a  Nation, 
after  the  trying  experience  I  have  above 
described  ?  Can  you  believe  that  hun- 
dreds, yes,  thousands,  of  Chinese  are 
receiving  such  shameful  treatment  all 
the  time  ?  For  instance,  a  high-class 
Chinese  lady,  who  came  here  six  years 
ago  to  join  her  husband,  who  was  a 
merchant  in  San  Francisco,  was  not 
allowed  the  privilege  of  landing,  and 
therefore  she  drowned  herself  in 
San  Francisco  harbor.  You  blame  the 
Chinese  for  going  back  to  China  with 
the  money  which  they  earn  by  their 
honest  labor,  yet  hotels  and  restaurants 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  refuse  to  entertain 
Chinese,  and  the  law  of  this  country 
refuses  them  the  right  to  become  citi- 
zens. The  Chinese  are  not  allowed  to 
bring  their  wives  to  this  countiy  to  live, 
yet  the  State  law  of  California  forbids 
intermarriage  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  Americans.  How  can  you  blame 
them  under  such  circumstances  ?  The 
people  accuse  the  Chinese  of  being 
filthy,  dirty,  stupid,  and  "  rotten "  in 
their  morals,  while  you  allow  the  worst 
classes  from  other  nations  to  pour  into 
this  country  annually  by  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  for  me  to 
return  to  my  fatherland.  What  shall  I 
say  to  my  people  about  America  ?  Shall 
I  tell  them,  as  an  old  lady  kindly  advised 
me,  everything  that  is  good  about  Amer- 
ica, but  nothing  bad  ?  Shall  I  tell  them 
of  my  warm  welcome  in  San  Francisco 
and  my  sixteen  months' pleasant  journey 
to  Oberlin  ?     Shall  I   tell   them   of*  the 


close  attention  the  American  Govern- 
ment paid  to  me,  and  how  kind  they  are 
not  to  let  me  do  any  kind  of  hard  labor, 
and  thus  to  injure  my  delicate  constitu- 
tion ?  How  can  I  keep  quiet  ?  How 
can  I  help  being  a  faithful  advertiser  of 
the  greatness  of  Christian  America  ? 

Were  you  surprised  to  learn  of  the 
trouble  in  China  some  time  ago  through 
their  boycotting  of  American  goods  .^ 
The  boycott  was  simply  the  beginning  of 
the  anti-American  feeling.  The  giant  of 
the  Far  East  has  awakened  from  his  long 
slumber.  He  is  now  trying  to  learn  his 
first  lesson  from  this  country  about  the 
'*  square  deal."  The  stage  of  "  eye  for 
province  and  tooth  for  city  "  is  past  in 
China.  The  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
"  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap,"  will  hold  true  forever. 
How  can  you  expect  to  gather  figs  from 
thorns  and  grapes  from  thistles  ?  Don't 
expect,  then,  my  friends,  to  reap  good 
fruit  from  the  thorn  that  you  are  now 
planting.  The  heathen  blindness  is 
rapidly  passing  away.  China,  with  her 
four  hundred  millions  of  people,  is  now 
moving  toward  the  light.  The  injustice 
and  humiliation  done  to  her  by  America 
must  soon  be  ended.  She  will  never 
forget  the  bitterness  of  the  cup  of  humil- 
iation, of  shame  and  degradation,  forced 
upon  her  by  Christian  America. 

America,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
is  a  nation  of  which  her  people  ought  to 
be  proud ;  but  she  is  not  in  so  flourish- 
ing a  condition  as  most  of  her  people 
think.  A  certain  clergyman  told  me 
very  frankly  that  "  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  devil  in  our  country."  The  billion 
and  a  half  of  dollars  spent  annually  for 
liquor,  the  thousands  of  divorce  cases, 
the  trust  evil,  the  social  evil  of  the  great 
cities,  may  still  be  the  ruin  of  this  coun- 
try. **  There  is  many  a  slip  'twixt  the 
cup  and  the  lip." 

"  Land  of  the  noble  free. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty." 

My  dear  friends  of  Young  America, 
well  may  you  pray  : 

"  Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  Freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 
Great  God,  our  King." 
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BT  ELIZABETH   PVOODBRIDGE 

In  "  A  Placid  Runaway  "  (published  in  The  Outlook  for  May  18  last)  were  recorded  cer- 
tain delightfully  wayward  experiences  of  "  Jonathan  and  I."  We  are  sure  that  all  those 
who  recall  that  article  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this,  the  second  of  what  might  be  called 
the  Jonathan  Papers,  will  be  followed  by  others  in  a  similar  vein. — The  Editors. 


MOST  of  our  friends,  Jonathan's 
and  mine,  are  occupying  their 
summers  in  "  reclaiming  "  old 
farms.  We  have  an  old  farm,  too,  but 
we,  I  fear,  are  not  reclaiming  it,  at  least 
not  very  fast  We  have  made  neither 
formal  gardens  nor  water  gardens  nor 
rose-arches;  we  have  not  built  marble 
swimming-tanks,  nor  even  cement  ones  ; 
we  have  not  naturalized  forget-me-nots 
in  the  brook  or  narcissus  in  the  mead- 
ows ;  we  have  not  erected  tea-houses 
on  choice  knolls,  and  after  six  years  of 
occupancy  there  is  still  not  a  pergola  or 
a  sun-dial  on  the  place  I  And  yet  we  are 
happy. 

To  be  happy  on  a  farm  like  ours  one 
must,  I  fancy,  be  either  very  old  or  very 
un progressive.  While  we  are  waiting  to 
grow  comfortably  old,  we  are  willing  to 
be  considered  unprogressive. 

Very  old  and  very,  very  unprogressive 
is  the  farm  itself.  There  is  nothing  on 
it  but  old  apple-trees,  old  lilac  bushes, 
old  rocks,  and  old  associations — and,  to 
be  sure,  the  old  red  house.  But  the  old 
rocks,  piled  on  the  hillsides,  are  unfail- 
ingly picturesque,  whether  dark  and 
dripping  in  the  summer  rains  or  silver 
gray  in  the  summer  suns.  The  lilacs 
are  delightful,  too.  In  June  they  send 
wave  upon  wave  of  fragrance  in  through 
the  little  windows,  penetrating  even  to 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  dim  old  attic, 
while  all  day  long  about  their  pale  laven- 
der sprays  the  great  yellow  and  black 
butterflies  hang  flutteringly.  Best  of  all 
is  the  orchard  ;  the  old  apple-trees  blos- 
som prodigally  for  a  brief  season  in  May, 
blossom  in  rosy-white,  in  cream-white,  in 
pure  white,  in  green-white,  transforming 
the  lane  and  the  hill-slopes  into  a  bower, 
smothering  the  old  house  in  beauty, 
brooding  over  it,  on  still  moonlight 
nights,  in  pale  clouds  of  sweetness.  And 
then  comes  a  wind,  with  a  drenching  rain, 
and  tears  away  all  the  pretty  petals  and 


buries  them  in  the  grass  below.  But 
there  are  seldom  any  apples;  all  this 
exuberance  of  beauty  is  but  a  dream  of 
youth,  not  a  promise  of  fruitage.  Jona- 
than, indeed,  tells  me  that  if  we  want 
the  trees  to  bear  we  must  keep  pigs  in 
the  orchard  to  root  up  the  ground  and 
eat  the  wormy  fruit  as  it  falls,  but  under 
these  conditions  I  would  rather  not  have 
the  apples.  The  orchard  is  old  ;  why  not 
leave  it  to  dream  and  rest  and  dream 
again  ? 

The  old  associations  are,  I  admit,  of  a 
somewhat  mixed  character.  There  is 
the  romance  of  the  milk-room  door, 
through  which,  in  hoary  ages  past,  the 
"  hired  girl,"  at  the  ripe  age  of  twelve, 
eloped  with  her  sixteen-year-old  lover ; 
there  is  the  storj'  of  the  cellar  nail,  a 
shuddery  one,  handed  down  from  a  yet 
more  remote  antiquity ;  there  are  tales  of 
the  "  ball-room  "  on  the  second  floor,  of 
the  old  lightning-riven  locust  stump,  of 
the  origin  of  the  "  new  wing  "  of  the 
house — still  called  "  new,"  though  a  cen- 
tury old.  Not  a  spot,  indoors  or  out, 
but  has  its  clustering  memories. 

Such  an  enveloping  atmosphere  of 
associations,  no  matter  what  their  qual- 
ity, in  a  place  where  generations  have 
lived  and  died,  is  of  itself  a  quieting 
thing.  Life,  incrusted  with  tradition, 
like  a  ship  weighted  with  barnacles, 
moves  more  and  more  slowly ;  the  past 
appears  more  real  than  the  present  To 
the  old  this  seems  natural  and  right,  to 
others  it  is  often  depressing,  but  Jona- 
than and  I  like  it.  Our  barnacle-clogged 
ship  pleases  us — pleases  me  because  I 
love  the  slow,  drifting  motion,  pleases 
Jonathan  because — I  regret  to  admit  it — 
he  thinks  he  can  get  all  the  bari\acles 
off — and  then  I — 

For,  whereas  my  unprogressiveness  is 
absolute  and  unqualified,  Jonathan's  is, 
I  have  discovered,  tainted  by  a  sneak- 
ing optimism,  an  ineradicable  desire  and 
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hope  of  improvement,  which,  though  it 
does  not  blossom  tankly  in  pergolas  and 
tea-houses,  is  none  the  less  there,  a  lurk- 
ing menace.  It  inspired  his  suggestion 
regarding  pigs  in  the  orchard,  it  showed 
itself  even  more  clearly  in  the  matter  of 
the  hens. 

I  have  always  liked  hens.  I  doubt  if 
mine  are  very  profitable — the  farm  is 
not,  in  general,  a  source  of  profit,  and 
we  cherish  no  delusions  about  it — but  I 
do  not  keep  them  for  pecuniary  gain.  If 
they  chance  to  lay  eggs,  so  much  the 
better ;  if  they  furnish  forth  my  table 
with  succulent  broilers,  with  nutritious 
roasters,  with  ambrosial  chicken-pasties, 
I  am  not  unappreciative ;  but  I  realize 
that  all  these  things  might  be  had  from 
my  neighbors*  barnyards.  What  I 
primarily  value  my  own  hens  for  is  their 
companionship.  Talk  about  the  com- 
panionship of  dogs  and  cats  I  Cats 
walk  about  my  home,  sleek  and  superior ; 
they  make  me  feel  that  I  am  there  on 
sufferance.  One  cannot  even  lau  'h  at 
them,  their  manner  is  so  perfect.  Dogs, 
on  the  other  hand,  develop  an  un- 
reasoning and  tyrannous  devotion  to 
their  masters,  which  is  not  really  good 
for  either,  but  is  morbidly  gratifying  to 
sentimental  natures. 

But  hens  I  No  decoroUs  superiority 
here,  no  mush  of  devotion.  No;  for 
varied  folly,  for  rich  and  highly  devel- 
oped perversities,  combining  all  that  is 
choicest  of  masculine  and  feminine  foible 
— for  this  and  much  more,  commend  me 
to  the  hen.  Ever  since  we  came  to  the 
farm,  my  sister  the  hen  has  entertained 
me  with  her  vagaries.  Jaques*s  delight 
at  his  encounter  with  Touchstone  is  pale 
compared  with  mine  in  their  society. 
Nothing  cheers  me  more  than  to  sit  on 
a  big  rock  in  the  barnyard  and  watch 
the  hens  walking  about.  Their  very  gait 
pleases  me — the  way  they  bob  their 
heads  ;  the  "genteel "  way  they. have  of 
picking  up  their  feet,  for  all  the  world 
as  though  they  cared  where  they  stepped ; 
the  absent  and  superior  manner  in  which 
they  **  scratch  for  worms,"  their  gaze 
fixed  on  the  sky,  then  cock  their  heads 
downwards  with  an  indifferent  air,  ab- 
sently pick  up  a  chip,  drop  it,  and  walk 
on  !  Did  any  one  ever  see  a  hen  really 
find  a  worm  ?     I  never  did.     There  are 


no  worms  in  our  barnyard,  anyhow ; 
Jonathan  must  have  dug  them  all  up  for 
bait  when  he  was  a  boy.  I  have  even 
tried  throwing  some  real  worms  to  them, 
and  they  always  respond  by  a  few  nerv- 
ous cackles,  and  walk  past  the  brown 
wrigglers  with  a  detached  manner,  and 
the  robins  get  them  later.  And  yet  they 
continue  to  go  through  all  these  forms, 
and  we  continue  to  call  it  "  scratching 
for  worms." 

Jonathan  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
hens  except  to  give  advice.  One  of 
his  hobbies  is  the  establishing  of  a 
breed  of  hens  marked  by  intelligence, 
which  he  maintains  might  be  done  by 
careful  selection  of  the  mothers.  Ac- 
cordingly, whenever  he  goes  to  the  roost 
to  pick  out  a  victim  for  the  sacrificial 
hatchet,  he  first  gently  pulls  the  tail  of 
each  candidate  in  turn,  and  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  lantern  carefully  observes 
the  nature  of  their  reaction,  choosing 
for  destruction  the  one  whose  deportment 
seems  to  him  most  foolish.  In  this  way, 
by  weeding  out  the  extremely  silly,  he 
hopes  in  time  to  raise  the  general  intel- 
lectual standard  of  the  barnyard.  But 
he  urges  that  much  more  might  be  done 
if  ray  heart  were  in  it.  Very  likely,  but 
my  heart  is  not.  Intelligence  is  all  very 
well,  but  the  barnyard,  I  am  convinced, 
is  no  place  for  it.  Give  me  my  pretty, 
silly  hens,  with  all  their  aimless,  silly 
ways.  I  will  seek  intelligence,  when  I 
want  it,  elsewhere. 

In  another  direction,  too,  Jonathan's 
optimistic  temperament  has  found  little 
encouragement.  This  is  in  regard  to 
the  chimney-swallows.  When  we  first 
came,  these  little  creatures  were  one  of 
my  severest  trials.  They  were  not  a 
trial  to  Jonathan.  He  loved  to  watch 
them  at  dusk,  circling  and  eddying  about 
the  great  chimney.  So,  indeed,  did  I ; 
and  if  they  had  but  contented  themselves 
with  circling  and  eddying  there,  I  should 
have  had  no  quarrel  with  them.  I  did  not 
even  object  to  their  evolutions  inside 
the  chimney.  At  first  I  took  the  muf- 
fled shudder  of  wings  for  distant  thun- 
der, and  when  great  masses  of  soot  came 
tumbling  down  into  the  fireplace,  I 
jumped ;  but  I  soon  grew  accustomed 
to  all  this.  I  was  even  willing  to  clean 
the  soot  out  of  my  neat  fireplace  daily, 
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while  Jonathan  comforted  me  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  birds  took  the  place  of 
chimney-sweeps,  and  that  soot  was  good 
for  rose-bushes.  Yes,  if  the  little  things 
had  been  willing  to  stick  to  their  chim- 
ney, I  should  have  been  tolerant,  if  not 
'  cordial.  But  when  they  invaded  my  do- 
main, I  felt  that  I  had  a  grievance.  And 
invade  it  they  did.  At  dawn  I  was  rudely 
awakened  by  a  rush  from*  the  fireplace, 
a  mad  scuttering  about  the  dusky  room, 
a  desperate  exit  by  the  little  open  win- 
dow, where  the  raised  shade  revealed 
the  pale  light  of  morning.  At  night,  if 
I  went  with  my  candle  into  a  dark  room, 
I  was  met  by  a  whirling  thing,  dashing 
itself  against  me,  against  the  light,  against 
the  walls,  in  a  moth  like  ecstasy  of  self- 
destruction.  In  the  morning^,  as  I  went 
about  the  house  pulling  up  the  shades 
and  drawing  back  the  curtains,  out  from 
their  white  folds  rushed  dark,  winged 
shapes,  whirring  past  my  ears,  flutteiing 
blindly  about  the  room,  sinking  ex- 
hausted in  inaccessible  comers.  They 
were  as  foolish  as  June-bugs,  fifty  times 
bigger,  and  harder  to  catch.  Moreover, 
when  caught,  they  were  not  pretty ;  their 
eyes  were  in  the  top  of  their  heads,  like 
a  snake *s,  their  expression  was  low  and 
cunning.  They  were  almost  as  bad  as 
bats  I  Worst  of  all,  the  young  birds  had 
an  untidy  habit  of  tumbling  out  of  th9 
nests  down  into  the  fireplaces,  whether 
there  was  a  fire  or  not  Now,  I  have  no 
conscientious  objection  to  roasting  birds, 
but  I  prefer  to  choose  my  birds,  and  to 
kill  them  first. 

One  morning  I  had  gathered  and 
carried  out  of  doors  eight  foolish,  fright- 
ened, huddling  things,  and  one  dead 
young  one  from  the  sitting-room  embers, 
and  I  returned  to  find  Jonathan  kneel- 
ing on  the  guest-room  hearth,  one  arm 
thrust  far  up  the  chimney.  "  VV^hat  are 
you  doing,  Jonathan  ?"  The  next  mo- 
ment there  was  the  familiar  rush  of 
wings,  which  finally  subsided  behind  the 
fresh  pillows  of  the  bed.  Jonathan 
sprang  up.  **  Wait  I  111  get  it !"  He 
carefully  drew  away  the  pillow,  his  hand 
was  almost  on  the  poor  little  quivering 


wretch,  when  it  made  another  rush, 
hurled  itself  aginst  the  mirror,  upset  a 
vase  full  of  columbines,  and  finally  sank 
behind  the  wood-box.  At  last  it  was 
caught,  and  Jonathan,  going  over  to 
the  hearth,  resumed  his  former  position. 
"  Jonathan  1  Put  him  out  of  doors  !"  1 
exclaimed.  **  Sh-h-h,"  he  responded, 
"  I'm  going  to  teach  him  to  go  back  the 
way  he  came.  There  he  goes  I  See  ?" 
He  rose,  triumphant,  and  began  to  brush 
the  soot  out  of  his  collar  and  hair.  I 
was  sorry  to  dash  such  enthusiasm,  but 
I  felt  my  resolution  hardening  within 
me.  "  Jonathan,'*  I  said,  "  we  did  not 
come  to  the  farm  to  train  chimney-swal- 
lows. Besides,  I  don't  wish  them  trained, 
I  wish  them  kept  out,  I  don't  regard 
them  as  suitable  for  household  pets. 
If  you  will  sink  to  a  pet  bird,  get  a 
canary." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  have  an  old  house 
without  chimney-swallows  1"  he  remon- 
strated in  tones  of  real  pain. 

"  I  would  indeed." 

It  ended  in  a  compromise.  At  the 
top  of  the  chimney  Jonathan  put  a 
netting  over  half  the  flues ;  the  others  he 
left  open  at  the  top,  but  set  in  nettings  in 
the  corresponding  flues  just  above  each 
fireplace.  And  so  in  half  the  chimney 
the  swallows  still  build,  but  the  young 
ones  now  drop  on  the  nettings  instead 
of  in  the  embers,  and  lie  there  cheeping 
shrilly  until  somehow  their  parents  or 
friends  convey  them  up  again  where  they 
belong.  And  I  no  longer  spend  my 
mornings  collecting  apronfuls  of  fright- 
ened and  battered  little  creatures.  At 
dusk  the  swallows  still  eddy  and  circle 
about  the  chimney,  but  Jonathan  has 
lost  the  opportunity  for  training  them. 
Once  more  the  optimist  is  balked. 

But  in  these  matters  I  am  firm :  I  do 
not  want  the  hens  made  intelligent,  or 
the  orchard  improved,  or  the  swallows 
trained..  There  is,  I  am  sure,  matter 
enough  in  other  parts  of  the  farm  upon 
which  one  may  wreak  one's  optimism. 
I  hold  me  to  my  tidy  hearths,  my  com- 
fortable hens,  my  old  lilacs,  and  my 
dreaming  apple-trees. 


THE  SECOND  HAGUE  CONFERENCE 


BT  A  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT 

IF. 

Previous  letters  from  The  Outlook's  representative  at  The  Hague,  Mr.  Elbert  F.  Baldwin, 
have  dealt  with  personal  impressions  of  the  place,  the  important  personal  figures  among 
the  delegates,  the  plans  for  the  Temple  of  Peace  (the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week),  and  other  topics.    Other  articles  will  follow. — ^The  Editors. 


THERE  is  no  more  efficient  dele- 
gation here  at  The  Hague  than 
the  American.  It  is  composed 
of  a  dozen  men.  Its  ambassadors  are 
Messrs.  Choate,  Porter,  and  Rose.  The 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate  is  seventy-five 
years  old.  He  looks  about  fifty-five.  But 
his  is  quite  as  impressive  a  figure  as  any 
in  the  Conference — I  should  prefer  to  say 
the  most  impressive.  Of  course  his 
career  and  public  services  are  far  too 
familiar  to  Americans  to  need  any 
recounting  here.  They  find  recognition 
at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  in  an 
honorary  presidency  of  its  third  Com- 
mission, that  on  Naval  Warfare,  the  act- 
ing president  of  which  is  Count  Tor- 
nielli^  Italian  Ambassador  to  France.  It 
is  in  another  Commfssion,  however,  the 
fourth,  that  on  Maritime  Law,  that  Mr. 
Choate  has  made  himself  noticeably 
felt.  In  a  speech  of  over  an  hour,  but 
which  kept  the  auditors'  attention 
throughout  because  of  its  comprehen- 
sive historical  review  and  its  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  "recalcitrant  nations," 
as  Mr.  Choate  unhesitatingly  called 
them,  he  upheld  the  traditional  American 
position  regarding  the  rights  of  private 
property  at  sea,  and  denounced  non- 
protection  as  an  already  discredited 
policy.  It  was  the  greatest  speech  so 
far  in  the  Conference.  The  other  night, 
in  replying  to  the  principal  toast  at  the 
American  Fourth  of  July  dinner,  Mr. 
Choate  made  an  equally  remarkable  dis- 
play of  another  of  his  qualities.  People 
who  know  say  that  never  before  in  The 
Hague  was  post-prandial  oratory  dis- 
tinguished by  such  brilliant  flashes  of  wit. 
General  Horace  Porter  is  the  second 
American  delegate.  From  his  experience 
as  Grant's  secretary  (see  his  capital 
**  Campaigning  with  Grant  "),  as  a  mili- 
tary officer  in  the  Civil  War  and  since, 


and  also  from  his  successful  diplomatic 
career,  he  combines  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  qualities  of  a  technical  army 
adviser  and  of  an  observer,  of  practical 
statecraft  gained  during  his  years  of 
service  as  Ambassador  at  Paris.  His 
worth  is  recognized  by  the  Conference 
in  conferring  upon  him  an  honorary 
presidency  of  its  second  Commission, 
that  on  Land  Warfare,  the  acting  presi- 
dent of  which  is  M.  Auguste  Beernaert, 
ex- Premier  of  Belgium.  Like  Mr.  Choate, 
ex-Ambassador  to  England,  so  General 
Porter,  ex-Ambassador  to  France,  is  a 
familiar  figure  to  all  Americans. 

Not  so  much  so  is  Judge  U.  M.  Rose, 
of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  the  third 
delegate.  As  in  the  other  delegations, 
so  in  ours,  provision  has  been  made  that 
one  of  the  three  ambassadors  shall  rep- 
resent the  law  pure  and  simple.  The 
ex- President  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, a  judge  of  peculiar  eminence  in 
the  South,  was  recognized  by  President 
Roosevelt  as  a  fit  person  to  be  in  our 
delegation,  something  of  what  Sir  Edward 
Fry  is  in  the  English  and  Dr.  Asser  in 
the  Dutch.  Not  only  does  Judge  Rose 
represent  a  particular  professional  ele- 
ment, but  he  stands  a  marked  figure 
among  the  seniors  of  the  Conference, 
whose  activity  belies  their  age.  For 
instance.  Sir  Edward  Fry  is  the  oldest 
man  here.  He  is  eighty.  Yet  the  other 
night  he  was  apparently  as  vivacious  in 
explaining  to  me  the  British  attitude  on 
the  subject  of  private  property  at  sea  as 
if  he  were  fifty.  In  point  of  age  such 
younger  international  lawyers  as  M. 
Beernaert,  seventy-seven ;  General  den 
Beer  Poortugael  and  Mr.  Choate,  each 
seventy-five;  Judge  Rose, seventy-three ; 
General  Foster,  seventy-one,  and  Dr. 
Asser,  sixty-nine,  come  next.  But  they 
have  every  mental  faculty  in  not  only 
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keen  but  seemingly  youthful  play.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  remarkable  that  these 
legal  authorities,  though  profoundly 
learned,  have  a  pervasive,  persuasive 
personality.  Because  of  his  rather  frail 
appearance.  Judge  Rose  looks  quite  the 
oldest  of  all.  His  modest  manner  hides 
an  encyclopaedic  learning.  Whether  in 
serious  speech  or  in  the  airy  persiflage 
of  dinner-table  talk,  his  acuteness  is  the 
more  notable  because  communicated  with 
characteristic  Southern  gentleness  and 
courtesy. 

If  Messrs.  Choate,  Porter,  and  Rose 
constitute  the  "ambassadors"  of  the 
American  delegation,  its  "  ministers 
plenipotentiary"  are  Messrs.  Hill, 
Buchanan,  Davis,  and  Sperry.  Dr. 
David  Jayne  Hill  has  been  President  of 
the  University  of  Rochester,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Minister  to  Switzer- 
land, and  is  now  Minister  to  Holland. 
The  Dutch  like  Dr.  Hill.  It  pleases 
them  that  Motley's  residence  among 
them  should  now  be  followed  by  that  of 
another  historian,  a  gentleman,  scholar, 
and  statesman,  one  who  follows  in  the 
lead  of  the  late  John  Hay.  Dr.  Hill'g 
"  Genetic  Philosophy  "  has  as  successor 
from  his  pen  "  The  History  of  the  De- 
velopment of  Diplomacy,"  two  volumes 
of  which  have  already  appeared.  Four 
more  are  to  follow.  This  work  has 
immense  scope.  In  connection  ^vith  its 
review  of  diplomacy  proper  it  also  reviews 
politics  in  general  from  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  our  own  days.  By 
their  Fourth  of  July  dinner  and  recep- 
tion the  American  Minister  to  Holland 
and  his  wife  have  given  memorable  hap>- 
piness  to  many  guests.  Never  before,  it 
is  believed,  did  men  and  women  from 
forty-five  nations  spend  an  evening  to- 
gether; certainly  never  before  in  one 
place  did  the  representatives  of  forty-five 
nations  celebrate  an  American  Fourth  of 

July. 

The  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan  is  the 
image  of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes,  and, 
like  him,  an  empire-builder.  He  has 
been  Minister  to  Argentina  and  Panama 
and  delegate  to  the  Pan-American  Con- 
gresses of  1902  and  1906,  being  Presi- 
dent of  our  delegation  at  the  latter. 
Among  other  high  offices  of  trust  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  Director-General  of  the 


Pan-American  Exhibition  of  1902  at 
Buffalo.  He  knows  his  Latin  America 
better,  probably,  than  does  any  other 
North  American.  Hence  his  authority 
has  been  regarded  with  highest  respect 
and  will  probably  be  controlling  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  collecting 
debts  by  force,  a  discussion  of  peculiar 
interest  and  moment  to  all  South  A^ner- 
icans.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  specially  good 
adviser  to  the  South  American,  the 
debtor  nations,  as  well  as  to  the  Euro- 
pean, the  creditor  nations,  since,  a 
practical  banker  himself,  he  never  allows 
mere  theory,  no  matter  how  attractive, 
to  conflict  with  the  practical  rules  and 
experience  of  international  exchanges. 

The  technical  delegate  is  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott,  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  "  learned  in  the  law," 
if  ever  a  Solicitor  was.  Mr.  Scott  is  a 
Harvard  and  Heidelberg  man,  taking  his 
Master's  degree  at  the  first  and  his 
Doctor's  at  the  second.  In  addition  to 
the  onerous  duties  of  his  office  he  finds — 
or  rather  makes — time  to  edit  the  Jour- 
nal of  International  Law,  published  by 
the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  of  which  Mr.  Root,  Secretary  of 
State,  is  President.  Dr.  Scott's  efficiency 
here  is  recognized  on  all  sides,  and  he  has 
properly  been  made  a  member  of  the 
comitk  (Texamen^  the  very  important  ex- 
ecutive organization  under  the  first  Com- 
mission, which  is  considering  the  subject 
of  arbitration.  He  already  occupies  in 
this  Conference  something  of  the  place 
which  the  lamented  Frederick  William 
Holls  had  in  the  first,  and,  like  him, 
should  be  its  historian. 

The  delegation's  expert  attache  is 
Charles  Henry  Butler,  reporter  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  has 
apparently  at  his  tongue's  end  complete 
information  of  what  that  Court  has  ever 
done.  In  view  of  the  frequent  references 
here  to  its  decisions  and  the  exalted  es- 
teem in  which  it  is  universally  held,  Mr. 
Butler  is  thus  a  singularly  serviceable  con- 
sultant. He  is  a  son  of  the  late  William 
Allen  Butler,  himself  a  noted  lawyer  and 
the  well-known  author,  among  other 
poems,  of  "  Miss  Flora  McFlimsey  of 
Madison  Square."  Mr.  C.  H.  Butler's 
chief  contribution  to  legal  literature  is 
"The Treaty-Making  Powerof  the  United 
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States,"  an  important  work  in  two  vol- 
umes, published  in  1902.  It  has  had 
influence  in  shaping  both  public  and 
expert  opinion  on  some  vexed  questions. 

The  secretary  of  the  delegation  is 
Mr.  Chandler  Hale,  a  son  of  Senator 
Hale,  of  Maine  ;  for  four  years  Mr.  Hale 
was  secretary  of  our  embassy  at  Vienna. 
Mr.  Bailly-Blanchard,  of  Louisiana,  an 
accomplished  linguist,  is  adjunct-secre- 
tary and  is  included  in  the  list  of  secre- 
taries of  the  Conference  itself. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first,  the 
most  prominent  and  powerful  members 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  delegations 
at  The  Hague  are  Americans,  John 
W.  Foster  and  Henry  W.  Denison.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Foreign  Offices, 
while  naming  Orientals  as  their  other 
delegates,  have  had  the  good  sense  each 
to  name  an  Occidental  also,  two  Amer- 
icans, both-  of  whom  have  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  acting  for  those 
Asiatic  governments.  General  P'oster,  of 
Indiana,  an  officer  in  the  Civil  War,  after 
occupying  various  posts  of  distinction, 
became  Secretary  of  State.  He  finds 
here  the  congenial  society  of  other 
ex-foreign  ministers  among  the  delegates, 
M.  Bourgeois,  Baron  Marschall,  Seftor 
Villa-Urrutia,  and  Dr.  Drago.  But  Gen- 
eral Foster  has  another  and  equal  claim 
to  distinction,  his  '*  Century  of  American 
•Diplomacy  "  and  "  American  Diplomacy 
in  the  Orient,"  books  which  appeal  alike 
to  the  diplomat  and  to  the  general  reader. 


The  authors  of  valuable  volumes  on  inter- 
national law,  ex-Secretary  Foster,  Pro- 
fessors Martens,  Lammasch,  and  Re- 
nault, Dr.  Asser,  General  den  Beer  Poor- 
tugael,Mr.  Butler,  and  others,  are  listened 
to  with  peculiar  deference. 

However  the  times  may  now  have  hap- 
pily changed,  for  a  long  period  our  con- 
suls have  in  general  not  been  men  to 
impress  an  outsider  with  a  sense  of  their 
being  worthy  of  more  responsible  station. 
But  an  exception  must  be  made  in  the 
case  of  Henry  Willard  Denison,  formerly 
consul  at  Yokohama.  His  tenure  of 
office  there  was  quite  as  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  Japanese  Government  as 
by  our  own,  and  the  former  invited  him 
to  become  legal  adviser  to  its  foreign 
office.  In  that  capacity  he,  acting  for 
the  Japanese,  and  Professor  de  Martens 
for  the  Russians,  drafted  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth.  Mr.  Denison  is  one  of  the 
strong  men  of  the  Conference,  and  is 
a  trusted  authority  on  all  things  Japa- 
nese, as  well  may  be  after  his  ten  years  of 
consulship  and  nearly  thirty  in  his  pres- 
ent position.  It  is  cheering,  therefore, 
to  hear  him  say  of  the  present  Americo- 
Japanese  imbroglio  :  "  The  Japanese 
understand  that  San  Francisco  does  not 
represent  all  California,  and  that  Califor- 
nia does  not  represent  all  America. 
There  will  be  no  war,  unless  it  is  made 
by  the  yellow  journals  of  both  countries." 

E.  F.  B. 

The  Hague. 


PROBLEMS   OF  EFERY-DAY  LIFE' 


THE   TRUE  MAN  AND  RELIGION 

BT  LAIRD   WINGATE  SNELL 


S 


AID  a  thinking  workingman  with 
whom  I  was  having  some  discus- 
sion, '*  But  why  do  you  talk  relig- 
ion ?  Religion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  right  life ;  religion  is  just  the  cloak 
men  use  for  cheating  and  graft,  bad  liv- 
ing, and  playing  the  hypocrite." 

There  is  much  that  gives  reason  for 

»  Under  this  general  head  will  be  printed  consecu- 
tively a  series  of  seven  brief  articles  by  Mr.  Snell, 
dealing  with  practical  and  personal  religious  prob- 
lems.—The  Editors. 


this  belief.  The  man's  mistake  is  that, 
seeing  so  much  of  the  sham,  he  is  blind 
to  the  nature  of  the  real.  What  he 
speaks  of  is  religion  no  more  than  a  bad 
bill  is  money.  That  religion  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  right  life  is  as  true  as 
that  air  has  nothing  to  do  with  breathing, 
food  with  growing,  hands  with  working. 
For  the  sole  function  of  religion,  its 
whole  reason  for  being,  is  to  teach  t/ie 
best  way  to  live,  to  show  men  how  to  fit 
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into  God's  universe.  It  questions  every- 
thing, judges,  condemns,  approves  every- 
thing, by  the  practical  standard :  is  this 
good  for  life  ?  does  this  niake  life  larger, 
better,  deeper,  sweeter,  stronger,  truer  ? 

Real  religion  is  so  much  larger  than 
we  credit  it  with  being — and  so  much 
better,  too — because  God  is  so  much 
larger  and  better  than  we  credit  him 
with  being  ;  and  real  religion — which  is 
real  living — is  as  large  and  good  as  God. 
For  God  is  the  undergpround  reservoir 
of  life  and  intelligence  and  energy  that 
we  name  Spirit,  which  appearing  above 
ground  we  name  Man.  Wherever  there 
is  a  good  man,  there  is  the  good  God, 
and  there  is  true  religion.  That  is  what 
the  religious  life  is — God  coming  to  the 
surface  in  a  good  man.  Whatever  good 
there  is  in  a  bad  man,  that  also  is  God. 
And  God  has  made  us  so  that  we  have 
to  stuff  ourselves  with  the  husks  of 
meanness  or  of  filth  for  a  long  while 
before  we  succeed  in  driving  him  out. 
Of  what  man  that  you  personally  know 
can  you  say,  He  is  all  mean  or  all  vile  ? 

Would  you  see  the  mighty  power  of 
true  religion,  which  is  true  life,  which  is 
true  God,  look  at  San  Francisco  in  the 
hour  of  its  overwhelming.  There  was 
God — not  in  the  earthquake,  not  in  the 
fire ;  they  are  but  the  garments  of  his 
majesty  and  power — but  in  the  men  and 
women,  in  the  "  still,  small  voice  "  that, 
speaking  in  the  silence  of  human  hearts, 


makes  men  dauntless  and  women  pass- 
ing strong.  Read  this  from  a  corre- 
spondent of  Harper's  Weekly : 

"  At  Fourth  and  Folsom  Streets,  by 
some  freak,  a  hydrant  was  still  giving 
out  water.  I  still  see  the  firemen  who 
stood  there  rushing  a  hose  down  the 
street  flaming  on  both  sides ;  I  can  see 
their  chief  standing  at  the  comer,  his 
white  helmet  rosy  with  the  flame,  his 
long  slicker  dripping,  his  mouth  pouring 
out  a  volley  of  jolly  oaths ;  and  then 
these  men,  the  hose  upon  their  shoulders, 
their  helmets  tilted  towards  the  terrific 
heat,  rushing  in  between  the  roaring 
walls.  The  whole  city,  mind  you,  is 
burning  beyond  them.  They  have  one 
hose,  one  stream  of  water,  they  are  four. 
It  was  something  big,  the  very  futility  of 
their  effort,  of  their  immense  determina- 
tion to  do,  with  their  whole  world  crash- 
ing behind  tliem,  their  single  duty — to 
fight  to  the  last  the  hopeless  fight" 

This  is  true  religion.  Most  of  us 
have  not  thought  so;  but  it  is.  It  is 
the  God  coming  out  in  the  man — true 
God,  true  man,  true  life,  true  religion. 
This,  too,  is  Christianity — the  religion 
of  God  in  man,  the  faith  that  God  can 
tell  himself  through  a  human  life,  and 
that  human  life  c2iVi  fill  iiself  "mih  God. 
It  is  Christianity  as  it  is,  in  its  lai^e- 
ness,  truth,  and  power ;  large  enough, 
true  enough,  mighty  enough  for  every 
man  who  wants  truth  and  the  true  God. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  IN  BRAZIL 
AND  ARGENTINA 

Br  STLFESTER   BAXTER 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Baxter  visited  South  America  last  year  as  the  special 
representative  of  The  Outlook  at  the  time  of  the  second  Pan-American  Conference,  made 
particularly  notable  in  the  United  States  by  Secretary  Root's  presence.  The  material 
for  the  present  article  was  gathered  at  that  time.— The  Editors. 

too,  it  would  be  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  world.  But  the  winter  months — if 
such  they  can  be  called — ^make  rose- 
bowers  of  house-gardens  in  southern 
Brazil.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
full-blown  roses  had  been  plucked  for 
this  testival.  But  to-morrow  the  dis- 
burdened branches  would  be  as  heavily 


HOW  the  rose-petals  came  shower- 
ing upon  us  1  They  drove  in  our 
faces  like  a  warm  and  friendly 
snowfall ;  charged  with  gentle  fragrance, 
they  covered  our  hat-rims  and  clung 
endearingly  to  our  shoulders  before 
spreading  for  our  footfalls  an  exquisite 
carpet.     Novel  confetti,  that!     Costly, 
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laden  as  ever.  It  was  the  "garden 
party "  given  by  the  city  of  S5o  Paulo 
in  honor  of  the  visiting  members  of 
the  Conference  of  American  Republics. 
"Garden  party,"  like  "five  o'clock," 
"rosbif,"  "biftek,"  and  "high  life,"  is 
one  of  the  popular  terms  taken  over 
bodily  from  the  English,  alike  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese. 

The  delegates,  with  various  secretaries 
and  visiting  journalists,  had  been  brought 
from  Rio  by  special  train  to  be  enter- 
tained with  lavish  hospitality  during  a 
stay  all  too  brief  for  both  guests  and 
hosts,  in  view  of  the  many  sight-worthy 
features  beheld,  and  equally  attractive 
things  that  had  to  remain  unseen.  A 
parade  of  the  public  school  children  of 
the  city  was  the  chief  feature  of  this  fes- 
tival, held  in  the  great  central  pleasure- 
ground,  the  Jardim  de  Luz  (Garden  of 
Light),  perhaps  four  times  the  size  of 
New  York's  Washington  Square,  or  twice 
as  large  as  Boston's  Public  Garden. 
The  grounds  are  kept  with  exquisite  care. 
In  the  borders  the  familiar  annuals  of 
our  northern  home  gardens  flourish  in 
the  prodigal  abundance  of  a  perennial 
longevity,  surrounded  by  exuberant 
tropical  growths.  At  this  benign  alti- 
tude the  climate  of  the  temperate  zones 
joins  its  breath  with  that  of  the  tropics. 
The  tonic  quality  of  the  sweetly  stimu- 
lant air  certifies  itself  in  the  robust 
beauty  and  vigorous  movement  of  the 
youth  and  childhood  gathered  about  us. 

The  memory  of  this  festival  will  surely 
linger  with  the  guests  of  the  day  as  per- 
haps the  loveliest,  the  most  presagingly 
significant,  of  the  numerous  enchanting 
experiences  that  had  formed  their  Brazil- 
ian days  into  one  long  month  of  delight. 
Happy-faced,  wholesome,  bright-eyed 
children  of  the  public  schools  I  What 
may  that  not  mean  for  the  future  of  a 
nation  ?  So  with  the  soft  showering 
of  the  rose-petals  there  came  into  the 
hearts  of  the  visitors  a  feeling  that 
moistened  many  an  eye  with  felicitous 
tears. 

The  boys  in  white  uniforms  and  toy 
rifles  did  credit  to  their  drillmasters  as 
they  marched  into  the  garden  and  drew 
up  to  form  a  long  lane,  through  which 
we  were  escorted  from  our  carriages. 
At  last  this  lane  of  children  changed 


sex.  Hundreds  of  dainty  white-gowned 
school-girls  were  ranked  along  the  path; 
laughingly  conscious  of  the  great  larks  it 
was  for  them,  they  held  up  their  satchels 
filled  with  rose-petals  and  vigorously 
pelted  us  with  the  fairy-like  missiles  as 
we  passed. 

Then  came  the  entertainment.  Each 
school  had  carefully  prepared  for  the 
event ;  from  each  a  group  presented 
some  specially  attractive  feature  for  the 
visitors — chorals,  recitations,  allegorical 
impersonations  in  costume.  The  last 
two  numbers  were  enchanting  beyond 
description.  First  came  a  group  of  small 
children,  boys  and  girls,  in  one  of  the 
rural  dances — a  dance  of  Portuguese 
peasants — that  perpetuate  the  traditions 
of  the  mother  country.  The  second  was 
a  similar  group  that  danced  a  fairy  dance 
with  aerial  grace  and  in  costumes  that, 
bouquet-like,  blended  the  dancers  in 
exquisite  gradations  of  delicate  colors. 
The  charming  thing  about  these  perform- 
ances Mas  the  uncommon  talent  these 
Uttle  ones  showed  for  pantomimic  action, 
combined  with  an  absolute  lack  of  self- 
consciousness  in  their  movements.  Ex- 
quisitely fascinating  in  this  respect  was 
the  little  girl  who  was  the  central  figure 
in  the  Portuguese  dance;  anything  so 
perfect  might  be  the  despair  of  a  royal 
ballet ;  Carmencita  herself  never  sur- 
passed the  indescribable  graciousness  of 
these  lithe  movements  of  waving  arms 
and  swaying  body,  the  lovely  face  beam- 
ing with  childish  delight  in  the  sweet 
abandonment  to  a  sense  of  rhythmic  joy. 
Beautiful  as  the  spectacle  was,  the 
most  impressive  aspect  of  it  was  its  sig- 
nificance as  indicating  the  existence  of 
a  public  school  system  in  this  great  Bra- 
zilian city  that  could  furnish  the  material 
for  it  all.  The  State  of  S3o  Paulo  is 
prouder  of  nothing  else  in  the  way  of 
rank  and  achievements  that  its  vast 
wealth  has  enabled  it  to  attain  man  the 
fact  that  in  the  extent  and  quality  of  its 
public  school  system  it  stands  first  in 
Brazil.  We  had  received  pleasing  evi- 
dence of  this  that  morning  on  our  visit 
to  the  great  normal  school,  housed  in.  a 
palatial  building  together  with  its  train- 
ing-school— a  kindergarten  occupying  a 
handsome  circular  pavilion  in  die  spa- 
cious garden  behind.    This  kindergarten 
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is  pronounced  by  experts  one  of  the  very 
best  of  its  class. 

The  educational  movement  in  Brazil 
is  immensely  indebted  to  American  influ- 
ences centered  in  Saio  Paulo.  The  city 
is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  foremost  colle- 
giate  institutions  in  Brazil — Mackensie 
College.  In  a  comparatively  few  years 
this  institution  has  become  a  factor  of 
national  importance  in  Brazilian  educa- 
tion, every  State  in  the  republic  repre- 
sented in  its  student  body.  Its  name  is 
that  of  its  chief  financial  benefactor,  the 
late  John  T.  Mackensie,  of  New  York, 
who  during  his  life  gave  to  the  institu 
tion  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  its  prin- 
cipal building.  The  College  was  also 
the  principal  beneficiary  under  his  will, 
receiving  altogether  the  greater  part  of 
his  modest  fortune.  Although  the  out- 
growth of  a  mission  school  founded  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  in  the  United 
States,  the  College  has  been  undenomina- 
tional from  the  start.  As  in  our  great 
American  colleges,  the  personality  of  the 
president  has  been  a  commanding  factor 
in  its  development.  The  President  of 
Mackensie  is  Dr.  Horace  M.  Lane,  the 
oldest  American  in  Brazil  both  in  years 
and  residence.  Dr.  Lane — both  M.D. 
and  LL.D. — came  to  Brazil  early  in 
1857  as  a  physician.  He  went  back  to 
the  States  early  in  the  sixties,  but  re- 
turned to  Brazil  early  in  the  eighties, 
became  interested  in  educational  work, 
and  his  sympathetic  relations  with  the 
country — which  he  knows  with  a  thor- 
oughness acquired  by  few  other  foreign- 
ers— have  kept  him  here  ever  since. 
He  is  a  discriminating  lover  of  Brazil. 
His  appreciation  of  the  fundamentally 
excellent  popular  character  gives  him  a 
profound  faith  in  the  future  greatness  of 
a  country  which  teems  with  unexploited 
riches.  With  his  uncommon  organizing 
capacity  and  his  power  for  making  and 
keeping  friends,  Dr.  Lane  has  developed 
the  College  in  admirable  fashion  and  has 
made  its  comparatively  slender  resources 
go  a  surprisingly  long  way.  His  years 
sit  lightly  upon  him ;  with  his  keen  in- 
terest not  only  in  his  educational  work, 
but  in  the  great  movements  of  the  world 
and  in  his  wide  knowledge  of  affairs,  his 
mental  quality  is  that  of  youth. 

Mackensie  is   a  co-«ducational  insti- 


tution. It  has  at  present  three  couises: 
scientific,  literary  or  classical,  and  civil 
engineering.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  physical  culture,  and  in  the  study  of 
physical  exercise,  both  by  instructors 
and  students,  much  new  and  valuable 
information  concerning  causes  and 
effects  has  been  accumulated.  Its  pub- 
lication would  be  of  very  considerable 
scientific  and  educational  value. 

It  is  notable  that  Mackensie  bears  im- 
mediate relationship  with  the  Universit>' 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  having  been 
incorporated  in  1890  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  that  institution,  with  the  re- 
sult that  its  courses  are  those  prescribed 
or  approved  by  the  same.  The  revenues 
of  the  College  are  considerably  enhanced 
by  the  receipts  from  copyrights  of  text- 
books for  general  school  use  written  in 
Portuguese  by  members  of  the  faculty 
according  to  American  models,  but  with 
special  reference  to  peculiar  Brazilian 
conditions  and  requirements  as  devel- 
oped by  their  own  observations.  Another 
important  and  growing  source  of  revenue 
comes  from  the  manual-training  depart- 
ment. The  instructor  in  manual  train- 
ing, Mr.  Edward  Waller,  came  to  the 
College  from  Sweden,  and  proved  a  man 
of  such  skill  that  handsome  inducements 
to  leave  the  College  were  offered  him 
from  various  quarters.  The  manufac- 
ture of  school  furniture  of  American 
design,  but  with  certain  improvements 
upon  the  original  patterns,  was  taken  up 
by  the  College,  and  Mr.  Waller  was  re- 
tained under  a  profit-sharing  agreement 
which  proves  of  great  mutual  advantage. 
The  growth  of  the  educational  movement 
in  Brazil  makes  a  large  and  increasing 
demand  for  the  products  of  the  shop. 

•  What  was  originally  the  mission 
school — now  generally  known  in  the 
city  as  the  "  American  School  " — has 
become  a  thoroughly  organized  and 
equipped  preparatory  school  for  the  Col- 
lege, which  also  has  a  number  of  prepara- 
tory schools  in  various  other  parts  of 
Brazil. 

Its  example  has  led  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
State  according  to  American  models. 
In  the  Federal  Congpress  this  school  was 
praised  by  one  of  the  deputies  as  **  the 
greatest  factor  in  our  educational  devel- 
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opment  of  the  last  twenty  years."  Its 
kindergarten  and  its  manual-training 
shop  were  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Brazil. 
The  kindergarten  having  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  public  school  system  of  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  in  consequence  of 
this  example,  that  department  in  the 
school  was  discontinued  as  being  no 
longer  necessary.  Continued  connec- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Missions  proving 
a  handicap,  the  school  became  purely 
secular  in  1895.  It  now  includes  a 
primary  course  of  four  years,  followed  by 
a  year*s  intermediate,  a  four  years'  sec- 
ondary, and  a  three  years'  normal  course 
for  the  training  of  its  own  teachers. 
The  nationalities  and  races  represented 
among  the  pupils  of  this  school,  besides 
the  native  Brazilian — Italian,  German, 
Syrian,  Hebrew,  Armenian,  American, 
English,  Irish,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
Negro — epitomize  the  composite  quality 
of  the  future  Brazilian  stock.  After  the 
preparatory  school  comes  the  college 
course  of  six  years — a  gymnasium  course 
(in  the  German  or  high  school  sense) 
with  required  studies  followed  by  the 
three  years' elective  college  course,  finish- 
ing with  a  bachelor's  degree.  The  Col- 
lege has  a  first-class  educational  plant 
with  spacious  grounds  and  real  estate  of 
enormously  enhancing  value,  buildings 
for  class-rooms,  manual  training,  and 
dormitories.  "Chamberlain  Dormitory," 
a  fine  building,  was  named  in  honor  of 
the  late  Rev.  George  A.  Chamberlain, 
celebrated  for  his  notable  and  self-sacri- 
ficing work  as  an  evangelist  in  Brazil 
and  founder  of  the  school.  With  this 
remarkable  record  for  its  short  history 
Mackensie  seems  to  be  yet  only  in  its 
beginnings  as  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tional institutions  in  South  America. 

In  another  important  respect  the 
cause  of  education  in  S5o  Paulo  is  in- 
debted to  American  influence.  When 
in  1 890  the  reorganization  of  the  public 
school  system  was  intrusted  to  Dr. 
Antonio  Caetano  de  Campos,  he  selected 
to  assist  him  the  ablest  teacher  in  the 
"  American  School  "  at  that  time.  Miss 
Marcia  P.  Browne,  from  the  Boston 
suburb  of  Maiden.  She  introduced  the 
methods  and  processes  now  in  use  in  the 
preliminary,  group,  and  model  schools 
of  the  State.     She  was  the    organizer 


and  director  of  the  Prudencio  de  Moraes 
model  school,  the  second  of  its  class  in 
the  city. 

Public  education  in  Brazil,  outside 
the  national  capital,  is  a  concern  of  the 
various  States.  It  is  fostered  or  neg- 
lected in  these  according  to  circum- 
stance. States  like  Bahia  and  Pemam- 
buco,  for  instance,  give  no  litde  attention 
to  the  matter,  and  in  their  large  capital 
cities  have  academic  institutions  of  con- 
siderable importance,  including  faculties 
of  medicine  and  law.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro 
the  municipal  authorities  appear  to  be 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing and  improving  the  public  schools. 
By  order  of  the  municipal  council  the 
system  was  reorganized  in  1906  on  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  basis.  The 
service  of  public  instruction  is  divided, 
first,  into  the  primary  studies  of  various 
grades,  and,  second,  into  the  professional 
and  artistic  studies.  All  the  schools  are 
secular,  and  tuition  is  free.  The  ordi- 
nance sets  forth  that  the  aim  of  primary 
instruction  is  to  complement  domestic 
education  by  providing  the  generality  of 
pupils  with  the  means  to  complete  their 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  educa- 
tion ;  acquiring  and  bringing  out  apti- 
tudes, qualities,  and  general  understand- 
ing indispensable  to  all  individuals  for 
the  development  of  their  personalities  in 
accordance  with  natural  and  moral  laws 
and  the  civil  laws  of  the  country.  To 
satisfy  these  demands  it  is  made  incum- 
bent upon  the  schools  to  teach  to  all 
how  to  write  the  vernacular,  expressing 
•it  correctly  and  with  facility ;  a  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  and  of  current  meas- 
urements ;  a  knowledge  of  the  country 
in  which  they  live,  from  the  physical  and 
political  points  of  view  of  its  history  and 
its  geography ;  to  conserve  and  invigor- 
ate physical  and  mental  health;  to 
design  and  execute  manual  tasks  and 
impart  the  proficiency  in  the  mechanical 
and  domestic  arts  necessary  to  the  gen- 
erality of  persons  for  satisfying  their 
current  and  common  wants ;  to  act  with 
urbanity  and  correctness  in  public  and 
individual  life  and  in  accordance  with 
law ;  to  live  with  economy  and  system. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and  explicit 
programme ;  if  reasonably  carried  into 
effect,  the   results   for  the   community 
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must  assure  a  marked  improvement  for 
the  new  generation.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  primary  instruction,  besides 
the  studies  above  indicated,  shall  include 
the  teaching  of  drawing,  music,  physical 
training,  and  the  laws  of  hygiene.  Les- 
sons and  exercises  must  be  graduated 
and  conducted  with  a  view  to  induce  in 
the  scholar  good  mental  habits  by  the 
rational  application  of  natural  methods, 
inductive  and  deductive — thus  develop- 
ing the  faculties  of  observation,  com- 
prehension, judgment,  reasoning,  and 
conception.  There  are  the  usual  three 
courses  in  the  primary  division :  ele- 
mentary, intermediate,  and  superior. 
The  schools  are  masculine,  feminine,  or 
mixed,  according  to  convenience.  There 
are  fifteen  school  departments  in  the 
Federal  District,  ten  urban  and  five  sub- 
urban, with  schools  distributed  accord- 
ing k)  density  of  population  and  lines  of 
local  transit.  In  zones  with  a  large 
industrial  population  kindergartens  for 
children  from  four  to  six  years  are  pro- 
vided for. 

Two  normal  schools,  e^ch  for  both 
sexes,  assure  the  constant  training  of  an 
adequate  corps  of  teachers.  Adjuncts 
of  the  normal  schools  are  the  customary 
model  schools. 

Professional  instruction  is  designed- 
to  afford  to  such  individuals  as  may 
desire  it  opportunities  for  such  technical 
education  as  may  be  required  for  the 
conduct  of  the  domestic,  manufacturing, 
or  agricultural  industries  most  common 
in  the  Federal  District.  There  are  t>vo 
professional  institutes  for  this  purpose, 
one  for  each  sex.  The  control  of  the 
entire  system  of  public  education  is 
vested  in  a  Superior  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  in  co-operation  with  an  ex- 
ecutive head  called  the  Director-General. 

Doubtless,  by  virtue  of  priority,  Argen- 
tina should  have  been  given  precedence 
in  this  article,  standing  as  she  does 
first  among  South  American  republics 
in  respect  to  educational  efforts  and  their 
results.  Argentina  was  the  first  country 
in  South  America  to  give  systematic  atten- 
tion to  a  scheme  of  public  education.  In 
Brazil  the  popular  educational  movement 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The 
latest  available  figures  give  the  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  in  the  population  as  84 


per  cent.  In  Argentina  the  percentage 
is  50.  These  figures  on  the  face  give  a 
sorry  impression  concerning  both  coun- 
tries. But  the  facts  are  not  so  unfavor- 
able as  they  seem.  We  must  take  into 
account  the  circumstance  that  in  both 
countries  the  public  school  movement  is 
fairly  recent;  that  Brazil  has  an  enor- 
mous rural  population,  largely  semi-bar- 
barous, and  as  yet  almost  inaccessible 
for  modem  influences.  In  Argentina  the 
proportion  of  illiterate  immigrants  is 
enormous ;  even  in  Brazil  it  is  consider- 
able. In  the  two  republics  immig^tion 
has  come  chiefly  from  three  European 
countries.  In  Italy  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  is  48  per  cent,  'n  Spain  63  per 
cent.,  and  in  Portugal  79  per  cent.  An- 
other generation  will  tell  a  different 
story.  Wherever  opportunity  permits, 
the  children  of  these  immigrants  eagerly 
avail  themselves  of  public  school  facilities. 

In  Argentina  the  democratic  educa- 
tional movement  began  under  the  initia- 
tive of  President  Sarmiento,  the  Great 
Enlightener,  as  the  noble  patriot-philan- 
thropist deserves  to  be  called.  Sarmi- 
ento was  deeply  impressed  by  his  ob- 
servations of  the  benefits  of  popular 
education  while  Minister  from  Argentina 
to  the  United  States  at  about  the  time 
of  our  Civil  War.  So  he  induced  a  large 
corps  of  American  schoolmistresses  to 
come  to  Argentina  and  play  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  great  public  school  system. 

In  Argentina  control  of  public  educa- 
tion is  vested  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  public  school  system  has 
been  developed  along  the  lines  laid  down 
in  the  national  law  of  1884.  This  makes 
education  free  and  compulsory  for  chil- 
dren between  six  and  fourteen  years. 
A  National  Council  of  Education  has 
charge  of  all  matters  concerning  primary 
instruction,  aided  by  a  corps  of  inspect- 
ors technically  trained  in  educational 
science,  and  by  the  school  councils 
organized  for  every  district,  composed 
of  fathers  of  pupils.  These  district 
councils  have  administrative  charge  of 
the  schools.  The  National  Council  of 
Education  is  relatively  autonomous.  But 
in  the  national  capital  it  operates  in 
subordination  to  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction. 
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Buenos  Aires  takes  pride  in  nothing 
more  than  in  the  development  of  its 
great  public  school  system  and  the  mag- 
nificent school-houses  built  in  recent 
years.  These  rank  with  the  stateliest 
monumental  buildings  of  the  city.  Par- 
ticularly impressive  architecturally  are 
the  Sarmiento  School  and  the  Escuela 
Presidente  Roca.  Among  the  most  nota- 
ble of  Secretary  Root's  experiences  in 
Buenos  Aires  were  his  visits  to  the  public 
schools.  In  the  twenty-two  districts  of 
the  capital  there  are  238  schools  for  the 
various  grades  of  primary  education, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  11 7,483  pupils. 

Rapidly  as  new  school -houses  are  built, 
the  growth  of  the  school  population 
keeps  far  ahead  of  the  supply.  In  conse- 
quence, the  authorities  have  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  resort  to  alternating 
school  hours,  thus  doubling  the  capacity 
of  the  buildings.  The  technical  super- 
vising staff  has  been  increased  in  recent 
years  by  the  addition  of  special  inspectors 
for  music,  drawing,  and  physical  training. 
There  are  four  large  normal  schools  in 
Buenos  Aires  ;  their  graduates,  both  male 
and  female,  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  for  new  teachers  both  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  provinces  and  national 
territories.  A  four  years'  course  fits  the 
student  for  appointment  as  schoolmaster 
or  mistress.  For  a  professorship  another 
two  years  are  required.  The  curriculum 
for  the  secondary  and  the  normal  schools 
reduces  itself  to  three  groups  of  studies : 
letters,  sciences,  and  physical  culture. 
The  last  comprises  physical  exercises, 
singing,  declamation,  and  instrumental 
music.  The  secondary  schools  are  called 
Cohgios  NacionaleSy  national  colleges. 
These  are  designed  to  fit  students  for 
the  university  courses  ;  they  correspond 
to  the  academic  or  undergraduate  de- 
partments of  universities  like  Harvard 
and  Yale.  In  Buenos  Aires  there  is  the 
Colegio  Nacional  Central,  with  three 
sections  located  respectively  in  the  north- 
em,  southern,  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
city.  There  is  also  an  Instituto  Libre 
de  Ensenananza  Secundaria,  Free  Insti- 
tute for  Secondary  Instruction,  with  a 
curriculum  similar  to  that  of  the  national 
colleges. 

Control  of  the  higher  education  be- 
yond the  secondary  schools  is  vested  in 


the  national  Consejo  Universitario,  or 
University  Council.  The  four  independ- 
ent faculties  located  in  Buenos  Aires 
are  therefore  in  charge  of  this  Council. 
These  are  the  faculties  of  Medicine ;  of 
Law  and  the  Social  Sciences ;  of  Mathe- 
matics, or  the  Exact  Sciences,  Physical 
and  Natural;  and  of  Philosophy  and 
Letters.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  in- 
cludes courses  in  pharmacy,  dentistry, 
and  midwifery.  The  medical  course  re- 
quires seven  years;  that  of  pharmacy, 
three  years;  dentistry,  two  years;  and 
the  School  of  Obstetrics  for  Women,  two 
years.  The  Faculty  of  Law  and  Social 
Sciences  has  a  six  years'  course.  The 
Faculty  of  Exact  Sciences,  Physical  and 
Natural,  comprises  the  branches  of  civil 
engineering,  mechanical  engineering, 
architecture,  surveying,  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  natural  sciences, 
and  chemistry.  Six  years  are  required 
for  civil  engineering,  five  for  mechanical 
engineering  and  for  architecture,  three 
for  surveying,  ^\t.  for  the  physical- 
mathematical  sciences,  four  for  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  ^v^  for  chemistry. 
In  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters 
the  course  is  five  years.  Besides  the 
regular  courses  this  faculty  provides  for 
"  cursos  libres  "  similar  to  those  con- 
ducted by  "  privat-docents  "  in  German 
universities. 

Besides  these  institutions  for  superior 
education  there  are  several  special  na- 
tional schools.  There  are  two  national 
schools  of  commerce,  one  of  them  for 
young  women  and  largely  attended.  A 
large  industrial  school,  maintained  by  the 
national  government,  and  founded  in 
1897  originally  as  a  department  of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  prepares  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  students  for  indus- 
trial careers.  The  school  has  three 
specialties — mechanics,  building,  and 
chemistry.  The  course  is  six  years,  in 
the  first  four  of  which  the  studies  are  the 
same  for  all  three  departments.  Promi- 
nent among  the  special  institutions  is  a 
Professional  School  for  Women  for  the 
teaching  of  lace-making,  glove-making,* 
embroideries,  decorative  work  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
flowers. 

The  higher  educational   activities  in 
Argentina  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
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the  capital.  The  university  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Cordova  is  the  oldest  in 
the  New  World — founded  in  1613,  seven 
years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth.  Plans  have  very  lately 
been  perfected  for  the  establishment  of 
a  great  national  university  in  the  city  of 
La  Plata.  The  realization  of  the  project 
was  assured  by  the  action  of  the  National 
Congress  in  1906.  La  Plata  in  many 
respects  will  make  an  ideal  seat  of  learn- 
ing. It  is  a  nobly  planned  and  beauti- 
ful city,  conceived  and  brought  into 
being  "  all  of  a  piece  "  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  many  millions.  Its  new  rank  as 
a  great  university  town,  the  Oxford  of 
Argentina,  will  give  it  greatly  increased 
importance  and  probably  go  far  to  jus- 
tify the  expectations  formed  of  it  when 
founded  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Within  an  hour  of  Buenos  Aires 
by  rail,  it  is  near  enough  to  give  easy 
access  to  a  gpreat  capital  and  its  cosmo- 
politan life,  Yrhile  sufficiently  removed  to 
assure  the  academic  serenity  desirable 
for  serious  study.  The  place  is  a  goodly 
sized  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  great 
province  of  Buenos  Aires.  Its  tranquil 
aspect,  its  leisurely  air,  peculiarly  fit  it 
for  its  new  purposes.  The  addition  of 
a  large  student  population  will  naturally 
go  far  towards  creating  the  animation  of 
its  streets  and  public  places  which  has 
hitherto  been  conspicuously  lacking. 

The  famous  La  Plata  Museum,  splen- 
didly housed,  celebrated  for  one  of  the 
finest  paleontological  collections  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  for  other  much-admired 
features,  has  been  transferred  from  the 
provincial  to  the  national  government, 
and  has  been  made  an  integral  feature 
of  the  university.  Magnificent  buildings 
for  the  university  are  already  under  con- 
struction near  the  museum  in  large  park- 
like grounds,  with  room  for  expansion 
practically  unlimited. 

In  all  South  American  countries  a 
visitor  is  likely  to  meet  many  highly 
cultivated  gentlemen,  educated  in  great 
European  universities  or  technical 
schools,  courteous  and  cordial,  charm- 
ingly mannered,  with  the  polish  made 
possible  by  great  wealth  and  the  leisure 
that  goes  with  it.  These  men  frequently 
have  proud  family  traditions.  Possess- 
ing great  landed  estates,  they  constitute 


a  near  approach  to  a  privileged  aristoc- 
racy— privileged  in  fact,  though  not  dt 
jurCy  by  the  existence  of  a  large  inert 
and  ignorant  population  with  little  appre- 
ciation of  the  doctrines  of  equality  upon 
which  these  States  are  all  ostensibly 
based.  These  gentlemen  are  usually 
extraordinarily  good  linguists,  speaking 
French,  English,  German,  and  often 
Italian  so  perfectly  that  competent  ob- 
servers might  find  it  difficult  to  discover 
traces  of  a  foreign  accent.  Greatly  to 
their  credit,  they  are  often  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  study  of  statecraft,  of 
economic  problems,  and  of  science  and 
literature ;  are  genuinely  patriotic  and 
bent  upon  giving  the  public  the  benefit 
of  their  acquirements.  Such  men  fre- 
quently occupy  positions  high  in  author- 
ity in  their  native  countries,  and  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  quality  of 
statesmanship.  The  increasing  number 
of  these  men  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
hopes  for  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
political  future  of  South  American  re- 
publics. 

But  if  reliance  were  solely  upon  this 
class,  the  prospects  would  be  gloomy 
rather  than  bright.  South  America,  like 
Russia,  has  given  much  evidence  that 
an  upper  class  of  the  highest  cultivation 
and  of  exceptional  intellectual  quality, 
when  existing  by  itself  and  made  domi- 
nant, may  mean  extreme  despotism  and 
the  direst  popular  oppression.  It  is  the 
support  given  by  other  highly  capable 
and  educated  classes  and  by  a  growing 
popular  intelligence  that  means  a  hopeful 
and  wholesome  national  development 

The  uncommon  tendency  towards 
education  abroad  has  led  to  something 
of  an  impression  that  the  higher  educa- 
tional opportunities  at  home  are  defect- 
ive, few,  and  perhaps  rudimentary.  But 
Argentina,  and  also  Brazil,  possess,  as 
we  have  seen,  numerous  admirably  devel- 
oped institutions  of  the  collegiate  and 
university  class.  These,  by  increasingly 
meeting  the  demands  for  the  populariza- 
tion of  the  superior  education,  are  devel- 
oping the  classes  of  capable  and  well- 
trained  men  upon  whom  the  work  of 
leadership  in  public  affairs  and  in  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  these  coun- 
tries so  largely  devolves.  This  is  attested 
by  the  increasing  number  of  men  pronii- 
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nent  in  public  affairs  and  in  professional 
and  technical  life  who  have  never  had 
opportunities  for  study  and  travel  abroad. 
The  same  is  true  of  various  other  South 
American  countries,  particularly  Chile. 
The  case  of  an  eminent  Brazilian  en- 
gineer, author  of  one  of  the  best-admired 
examples  of  railway  design  and  con- 
struction on  the  continent,  and  who 
gained  his  training  exclusively  in  the 
National  Pol5rtechnic  at  Rio,  is  by  no 
means  exceptional. 

Student  life  in  Argentina  and  in  Brazil 
is  much  like  student  life  elsewhere — the 
life  of  young  fellows  overflowing  with 


vitality,  exuberant,  enthusiastic,  often 
wild  and  boisterous  to  a  degree,  yet  as. 
often  earnest  and  seriously  devoted  to 
high  ideals  in  life  and  character.  In 
both  countries  the  student  bodies  form 
influential  factors  in  national  life,  and,  at 
times,  even  in  public  affairs.  Student 
life  and  traditions  in  these  countries  are 
naturally  more  akin  to  those  of  Spain 
and  France — even  of  Germany,  which 
has  had  no  little  influence  upon  in- 
tellectual movements  and  educational 
methods  in  Argentina  and  Chile — than 
to  our  own.  But  students  are  students 
the  world  over  1 


THE    CATHOLIC    ENCYCLOPEDIA' 


THE  following  quotations  from  the 
preface  will  indicate  the  spirit 
which  has  controlled  the  pro- 
jectors of  this  important  work  :  **  In  the 
past  century  the  Church  has  grown  both 
extensively  and  intensively  among  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples.  Their  living  in- 
terests demand  that  they  should  have  the 
means  of  informing  themselves  about 
this  vast  institution,  which,  whether  they 
are  Catholics  or  not,  affects  their  fortunes 
and  their  destiny.  As  for  Catholics, 
their  duty  as  members  of  the  Church 
impels  them  to  learn  more  and  more 
fully  its  principles ;  while  among  Protest- 
ants the  desire  for  a  more  intimate  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  things  Catholic 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
the  Church  in  numbers  and  in  impor- 
tance. The  Catholic  clergy  are  naturally 
expected  to  direct  inquirers  to  sources 
of  the  needed  information  ;  yet  they  find 
only  too  often  that  the  proper  answers 
to  Uie  questions  proposed  are  not  to  be 
met  with  in  English  literature.  Even 
the  writings  of  the  best-intentioned 
authors  are  at  times  disfigured  by  serious 
errors  on  Catholic  subjects,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  due,  not  to  ill  will,  but 
to  lack  of  knowledge.  It  would  be 
fatuous  to  hope  to  call  into  immediate 
existence  a  Catholic  English  literature 

*The  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  An  International 
Work  of  Reference  on  the  Constitution.  Doctrine,  Di:*- 
cipline,  and  History  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Edited 
by  Charles  G.  Herbermann,  Edward  A.  Pace,  Cond6 
C.  Fallen,  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  John  I.  Wynne,  as- 
sisted by  nunnerous  collaborators.  In  15  volumes. 
Vohime  1.  Robert  Appleton  Company,  New  York.  |6. 


adequate  to  supply  this  knowledge  and 
correct  errors.  The  Encyclopedia,  there- 
fore, is  the  most  convenient  means  of 
doing  both,  enabling,  as  it  does,  the  fore- 
most Catholic  scholars  in  every  part  of 
the  world  to  contribute  articles  in  the 
condensed  form  that  appeals  to  the  man 
of  action,  and  with  the  accuracy  that 
satisfies  the  scholar."  This  is  certainly 
a  praiseworthy  undertaking,  and  the 
editors  are  to  be  congpratulated  upon  this 
volume,  the  first-fruits  of  their  long  and 
arduous  labor. 

The  preface  continues  :  "  In  all  things 
the  object  of  the  Encyclopedia  is  to 
give  the  whole  truth  without  prejudice, 
national,  political,  or  factional.  In  the 
determination  of  the  truth  the  mpst 
recent  and  acknowledged  scientific 
methods  are  employed,  and  the  results 
of  the  latest  research  in  theology,  philos- 
ophy, history,  apologetics,  archaeology, 
and  other  sciences  are  given  careful  con- 
sideration." The  work,  therefore,  though 
popular  in  character  and  intended  for  a 
wide  public,  claims  to  be  scientific,  not 
polemic,  in  its  interest,  and  it  is  to  be 
judged  accordingly.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  be  absurd  to  demand  that  the 
authors,  in  their  treatment  at  any  rate  of 
religious  questions,  should  take  an 
entirely  indifferent  attitude  and  should 
put  matters  always  as  a  non-Catholic 
would.  The  title  of  the  work  justifies 
the  handling  of  all  religious  topics  from 
a  Catholic  point  of  view.  The  only  fair 
question  is  whether  this  view-point  has 
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led  to  distortion  of  the  facts,  so  that  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  work  is  destroyed 
or  seriously  impaired.  The  writer  of  this 
notice  does  not  claim  to  have  read  the 
volume  through — he  has  no  desire  to 
emulate  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  fabled 
feat  with  the  dictionary — but  the  many 
articles  he  has  examined  hav^  made  upon 
him  an  impression  of  fairness  that  has 
both  surprised  and  delighted  him.  The 
articles  of  course  are  not  all  upon  the 
same  level.  Both  in  scholarship  and  in 
spirit  some  are  better  than  others ;  but, 
taking  the  work  as  a  whole,  it  maintains 
a  high  average  and  exhibits  a  commend- 
able breadth  of  view  and  fairness  of 
statement.  Taking  the  Biblical  articles, 
for  instance,  such  as  Aaron,  Abraham, 
Adam,  Amos,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
Apocalypse,  and  Apocrypha,  we  find  both 
the  conservative  and  the  modern  critical 
views  set  forth  clearly ;  and  though  the 
writers  themselves  naturally  adopt  a  con- 
servative position,  the  fairness  of  their 
treatment  in  most  cases  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  At  the  banning  of  the 
article  on  Aaron  occurs  this  general  state- 
ment of  method  :  "  Altogether  different 
views  are  taken  of  Aaron's  life,  accord- 
ing as  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  the  main 
source  on  the  subject,  is  regarded  as  one 
continuous  work,  composed  by  Moses  or 
under  his  supervision — hence  most  trust- 
worthy in  the  narration  of  contempora- 
neous events — or  as  a  compilation  of 
several  documents  of  divers  origins  and 
dates,  strung  together  at  a  late  epoch 
into  the  present  form.  The  former  con- 
ception, supported  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Biblical  Commission,  is  held  by 
Catholics  at  large ;  many  independent 
critics  adopt  the  latter.  We  shall  study 
this  part  of  the  subject  under  this  two- 
fold aspect,  although  dwelling  longer,  as 
is  meet,  on  the  former."  The  following 
disclaimer,  introducing  a  presentation  of 
the  legendary  view  of  Abraham,  which 
the  author  states  frankly  and  without 
criticism  of  any  kind,  is  somewhat  amus- 
ing: "  In- setting  forth  the  critical  view 
on  the  subject,  I  must  not  be  taken  as 
giving  my  own  views  also."  In  the  care- 
fully selected  bibliographies  of  these  and 
similar  articles,  Protestant  and  Catholic 
works  appear  side  by  side.  Indeed, 
there  are  more  of  the  former  than  the 


latter — a  fact  significant  of  the  greater 
interest  in  Biblical  study  on  the  part  of 
Protestants — and  in  one  case  at  least 
the  only  books  mentioned  are  of  Prot- 
estant authorship.  There  are  frequent 
references  to  Hastings's  "  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,"  an  acquaintance  with  which  is 
apparently  assumed  on  the  part  of  the 
reader.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
has  noticed  no  allusions  to  the  more 
radical  "Encyclopaedia  Biblica"  of  Canon 
Cheyne. 

A  like  spirit  appears  in  some  of  the 
elaborate  geographical  articles,  such  as 
Africa,  Alabama,  and  Alaska,  where  in 
the  sections  on  religion  Protestant 
churches  are  given  their  place  alongside 
the  Catholic  and  full  justice  is  done 
them.  That  more  extended  information 
should  be  given  about  Catholic  life  and 
work  is,  of  course,  quite  proper,  but  that 
the  efforts  of  other  churches  should  be 
noticed  at  all  and  without  any  attempt 
to  belittle  their  results  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  fairness.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  this  plan  has  not  been  carried  out 
in  all  similar  articles.  In  those  on  Asia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Arkansas,  for  instance, 
no  reference  is  made  to  Protestantism. 
The  discrepancy  suggests  a  lack  of  care- 
ful supervision  on  the  part  of  the  editors. 
In  the  article  on  America  there  is  recog- 
nition of  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
New  England  colonists  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  as  a  whole ;  and  if 
the  attitude  of  Protestantism  toward  the 
Indians  is  contrasted  unfavorably  with 
that  of  Catholicism,  the  contrast  is  per- 
fectly just. 

The  article  on  Apologetics  is  a  good 
example  of  a  number,  like  Agnosticism 
and  Arianism,  representing  in  the  main 
the  common  Christian  platform.  In  its 
gpreater  part  this  might  have  been  written 
by  a  conservative  Protestant,  and  full 
credit  is  given  to  Protestant  apologists. 
If  an  advanced  liberal  may  take  an  ex- 
ception to  a  part  of  the  following  passage, 
he  must  recognize  that  it  is  an  uncom- 
monly good  statement  of  the  general 
apologetic  argument  as  understood  by 
most  modern  theologians  :  "  After  show- 
ing from  the  records  that  Jesus  taught, 
now  implicitly,  now  explicitly,  that  he 
was  the  long-expected  Messiah,  the  Son 
of  God  sent  by  His  heavenly  Father  to 
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enlighten  and  save  mankind,  and  to 
found  the  new  kingdom  of  justice,  Apolo- 
getics proceeds  to  set  forth  the  grounds 
for  believing  in  these  claims:  (1)  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  His  moral  charac- 
ter, stamping  him  as  the  unique,  perfect 
man  ;  (2)  the  lofty  excellence  of  His 
moral  and  religious  teaching,  which  has 
no  parallel  elsewhere,  and  which  answers 
the  highest  aspiradons  of  the  human 
soul ;  (3)  His  miracles  wrought  during 
His  public  mission ;  (4)  the  transcendent 
miracle  of  the  resurrection,  which  He 
foretold  as  well ;  (5)  the  wonderful  re- 
generation of  society  through  His  Undying 
personal  influence."  In  the  same  article, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  principle 
appears  clearly  in  such  a  passage  as 
this :  "  Apologetics  thus  leads  Up  to 
Catholic  faith,  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  the  divinely  author- 
ised organ  for  preser\'ing  and  rendering 
efficacious  the  saving  truths  revealed  by 
Christ  This  is  the  great  fundamental 
dogma  on  which  all  other  dogmas  rest." 
It  Is  a  pity  to  see  Herder  referred  to  in 
this  article  as  a  deist  along  with  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Hume,  Voltaire,  and  others ;  but 
such  lack  of  discrimination  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  Catholic  writers.  Attention  may 
be  called  in  passing  to  a  curious  mistake 
in  the  same  article,  where  the  title  of 
Origen*s  work  against  Celsus  is  given 
as  "  The  True  Discourse  against  Cel- 
sus." Articles  dealing  with  matters  dis- 
tinctively Catholic  constitute,  of  course, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work. 
Catholic  rites  and  ceremonies,  religious 
doctrines,  and  moral  principles  are 
treated  with  fullness  and  in  the  main 
satisfactorily.  The  articles  on  Absolu- 
tion and  Asceticism,  are  good  examples 
of  a  genuinely  Catholic  and  yet,  on  the 
whole,  fair  account  of  controverted  ques- 
tions. In  both  cases  Catholic  principles 
are  carried  much  further  back  than  by 
most  Protestants,  and  in  the  former  the 
use  of  "  penance  "  for  "  repentance  "  in 
translating  early  patristic  documents  is 
often  misleading,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
positions  taken  are  historically  sound. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  modem  study  of  the 
early  Church  has  shown  that  the  Catho- 
lic system,  which  was  formerly  con- 
demned by  Protestants  as  a  mediaeval 
corruption,  is  of  very  early  date.     In  all 


its  essential  features  except  the  papacy 
it  was  in  existence  before  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  and  much  of  it  has 
apostolic  as  well  as  early  patristic  sane* 
tion»  In  many  of  the  more  strictly 
theological  articles  we  move  in  a  genu* 
inely  Catholic  atmosphere,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  scholasticism  uncongenial  to 
the  modern  non-Catholic  mind,  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Work  is  surprisingly  free  from  medifievaU 
ism» 

In  an  interesting  article  on  Anglican 
Orders  the  papal  bull  "  Apostolicfe 
Curae  "  is  defended  and  the  ground  of 
•  their  invalidity  from  the  Catholic  point 
of  view  clearly  indicated*  The  compart* 
ion  article,  Anglicanism,  is  a  very  faif 
account  of  the  principles  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England.  In 
speaking  of  the  High  Church  revival  that 
has  resulted  from  the  Oxford  Movement 
the  Writer  closes  with  the  following  sig- 
nificant words :  "  In  the  meantime,  its 
work  amongst  the  masses  is  often  a 
species  of  catechumenate  for  Catholi- 
cism, and  in  all  cases  it  is  an  active  sol* 
vent  and  a  steady  undoing  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation." 

The  work  contains  many  biographical 
articles,  the  intention  being,  as  the  pref- 
ace says,  to  record  **  all  that  Catholics 
have  done  not  only  in  behalf  of  charity 
and  morals,  but  also  for  the  intellectual 
and  artistic  development  of  mankind," 
and  to  chronicle  "  what  Catholic  artists, 
educators,  poets,  scientists,  and  men  of 
action  have  achieved  in  their  several 
provinces."  Among  these  may  be  par- 
ticularly commended  the  ones  on  Anselm, 
Abelard,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  last 
two  of  which,  considering  the  standing 
of  the  men  in  relation  to  the  Church,  are 
remarkably  fair.  The  articles  on  various 
important  Popes,  such  as  Adrian  IV.  and 
v.,  and  Alexander  III.  and  VI.,  should 
also  be  mentioned.  That  on  Alexander 
III.  is  all  too  meager,  but  those  on 
Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  VI.  are  full 
and  admirable,  and  the  latter,  while 
frankly  acknowledging  the  wickedness 
of  this  most  notorious  of  Popes,  yet  pre- 
sents a  careful  estimate  of  his  character 
and  career  which  is  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  indiscriminate  and  reck- 
less accounts  found  in  most  books.   The 
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article  on  Adrian  VI.,  while  very  brief — 
much  briefer,  for  instance,  than  the  cor- 
responding one  in  Herzog — is  neverthe- 
less, considering  Adrian's  attitude  toward 
the  Curia,  surprisingly  appreciative. 

In  the  lives  of  the  saints  one  expects 
of  course  to  find  a  great  deal  of  legend- 
ary material,  and  in  the  articles  on  St. 
Angela  de  Merici,  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori, 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  Anchieta 
one  is  not  disappointed.  The  miracu- 
lous tales  repeated  in  such  articles  seem 
as  a  rule  only  ridiculous  to  non-Catho- 


lics, but  they  are  intended  doubtless  for 
more  credulous  and  sympathetic  readers, 
and  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  the 
quality  of  the  entire  work  by  them. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  medise- 
valism  of  certain  portions,  and  in  spite 
of  occasional  lapses  from  the  general 
level  of  excellence — lapses  inevitable  in 
any  work  of  the  kind — the  first  volume 
must  be  pronounced  fair  and  sane,  and 
if  succeeding  volumes  maintain  the  same 
standard  the  work  cannot  fail  to  prove 
exceedingly  useful. 


Comment  on  Current  Books 


The  Historic  ,^^?"''Jf'  *=''"''•  P^'^f^'Iy 
Thames  l^J'^'^f^  '"^'i'  agreeably  to 
illustration  through  repro- 
duced paintings  than  does  the  beautiful  and 
historic  Thames.  In  this  quarto  volume '  the 
illustrations  are  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Quinton,  who 
has  chosen  delightful  bits  of  river  scenery, 
pleasant  and  romantic  manors  and  manor 
houses,  quaint  and  enticing  inns,  and  glimpses 
of  famous  towns  and  villages  all  the  way 
from  St.  Paul's  to  Oxford.  American  vis- 
itors to  England  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  those  who  have  made  the  enchant- 
ing voyage  by  boat* from  Oxford  to  London, 
and  those  who  wish  that  they  had.  To 
admire  the  paintings  here  reproduced  will 
recall  joyous  memories  to  the  first,  and  to 
the  second  bring  even  stronger  regret  than 
they  had  before  at  the  omission.  The  text 
for  the  volume  is  furnished  by  the  well- 
known  essayist,  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc.  While 
he  has  performed  his  task  with  thorough- 
ness and  conscientiousness,  he  has  missed, 
whether  purposely  or  not  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  the  tone  of  romance  and  aesthetic  delight 
which  one  naturally  expects  With  this  subject. 

If  any  one  is  interested  in 
T-u^  knowing  how  spirit  photog- 
inc  ery  raphy,  slate- writing  tests,  rope 
tying,  sealed-letter  reading,  "  mind  reading," 
and  other  now  familiar  but  once  mar- 
velous phenomena  of  spiritualism  are  pro- 
duced, he  will  find  this  book  *  crammed  with 
singular  and  enlightening  facts.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  storehouse  of  raw  material  from 
which  one  may  learn  to  generalize  safely 
about  the  psychology  of  deception.  The 
author  has  the  literature  of  the  subject  at 
his  fingers'  ends,  and  his  work  as  a  member 

»The  Historic  Thames.  By  Hilaire  Belloc.  E.  P.  Dirt- 
ton  &  Co  ,  New  York.    $6.  net. 

'The  Physical  Phenomena  of  Spirilualism.  By  Here  ward 
CarringtOQ.    Herbert  B.  Turner  k  Co.,  Boston,    ti,  net. 


both  of  the  English  Society  for  Psychology 
and  of  the  American  Society  for  Scientific 
Research  has  familiarized  him  with  all  the 
sources  of  information  available.  But  even 
with  this  full  knowledge  of  the  deceptions 
of  so-called  spiritualism,  he  is  not  willing  to 
admit  that  all  such  phenomena  are  fraudu- 
lent, and  he  devotes  one  section  of  his 
book  to  what  he  calls  genuine  phenomena, 
meaning  thereby,  as  we  understand  him, 
those  for  which  an  adequate  physical  expla- 
nation is  not  known.  With  such  authorities 
as  Professor  Hyslop  and  the  late  Dr.  Hodg- 
son, the  author  is  inclined  to  accept  such 
manifestations  as  those  of  the  well-known 
Mrs.  Piper,  of  Boston,  as  inexplicable  under 
any  theory  of  fraud,  self-deception,  or  even 
telepathy.  His  final  conclusion  is,  that  while 
new  methods  of  trickery  will  be  invented  by 
mediums  from  time  to  time,  the  false  phe- 
nomena of  spiritualism  will  gradually  die 
out,  the  personal  medium  cease  to  exist,  and 
that  then  only  can  psychical  research  itself 
become  a  science. 

ChrisHanity  and    A    thoroughly     religious 
u    n  hu  spirit  and  an  open-minded 

its  moie  intellectual     attitude     of 

hospitality  toward  all  that  is  well  accredited 
in  modern  learning  are  conspicuous  in  this 
book.*  It  is  designed  for  the  important 
service  of  a  "  middleman  "  between  Chris- 
tian scholars  and  the  people,  especially  the 
people  who  desire  more  light  from  the 
learned.  It  includes  the  whole  field  of  relig- 
ious thought  as  now  explored— the  history 
of  religion  from  early  times  to  the  present : 
the  development  of  religious  beliefs;  art, 
science,  philosophy,  and  criticism  as  related 
to  them ;  the  Bible ;  theological  heresies 
and   religious    sects;     Christian   theology, 

1  ChriMianity  and  Its  Bible.    By  Henrr  F.  Waring-   The 
University  of  Chicago  Prew,  Chicago.    Postpaid;  $1. 
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Catholic  and  Protestant ;  Christian  missions 
and  life.  It  is  characterized  by  judicious 
and  skillful  condensation,  fairness,  religious 
common  sense,  and  freedom  from  dogma- 
tism. It  is  both  a  trustworthy  and  a  useful 
book,  well  adapted  to  increase  religious  in- 
telligence in  a  period  of  mingled  joy  and 
faith. 

^  .  .  ^  ,  Every  boy  is  familiar  with 
Capiaxn  Cook      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^p^.^  ^^^^ 

the  discoverer  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
it  might  be  supposed  that  Lives  of  this  adven- 
turous voyager  would  be  extremely  common. 
It  has,  in  point  of  fact,  been  difficult  to  find 
anything  on  this  subject  at  all  adequate. 
Now  comes  Mr.  Arthur  Kitson,  who  has 
gone  into  the  original  sources  for  informa- 
tion, has  largely  ignored  the  early  and  often 
incorrect  Life  by  Kippis,  upon  which  almost 
all  Captain  Cook  books  are  founded,  and 
has  here  produced  a  narrative  *  which  is  emi- 
nently readable.  It  tells  the  remarkable 
experiences  of  the  man  who,  after  rising  from 
cabin-boy  in  a  collier  to  captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  discovered  Australia,  sailed  three 
times  around  the  world,  and  was  killed,  as 
we  all  know,  by  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  author  brings  out  vividly  the 
exciting  and  stirring  p^ges  in  the  life  of  his 
subject,  and  points  out  that,  in  addition  to  the 
usually  recognized  achievements  of  Captain 
Cook,  he  made  voyages  to  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Oceans,  about  which  hardly  any- 
thing has  been  said,  and  that  sailors  the  wide 
world  over  owe  him  gratitude  because  he 
taught  them  how  successfully  to  fight  the 
scourge  of  the  sea  known  as  scurvy,  from 
which  in  olden  times  sailors  suffered  so 
dreadfully.  This  biography  is  furnished 
with  portraits,  several  interesting  reproduc- 
tions of  old  prints  and  engravings,  a  map, 
and  a  good  index.  It  may  be  cordially 
praised  as  a  capital  piece  of  narrative  writing. 

r^t^i'     '    *u     ^^  ^^^^   many  times   had 
nidD  occasion  to  praise  the  series 

Old  Uays  ^^  small  volumes  known  as 
the  "  Mediaeval  Towns  Series."  This  latest 
accession '  relates  to  the  ancient  capital  of 
ancient  Ireland,  and  is  inferior  to  none  of  the 
earlier  volumes  in  positive  interest  and  nota- 
ble incident.  The  story  of  Dublin  goes  back 
beyond  mediaeval  times,  and  even  as  early  as 
the  year  150  a.d.  two  warlike  Irish  leaders 
ag^reed  upon  a  division  of  territory,  the  bound- 
ary of  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  exact  line 
of  the  present  High  Street  in  Dublin.  The 
name  of  the  city  itself,  so  at  least  the  author 
alleges*  in  his  first  sentence,  was  bestowed 

1  Opcain  James  Cook,  R.N..  F.R.S.  By  Arthur  Kitson. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co  ,  New  York.    $4.50,  net. 

»  The  Stonr  of  Dublin.  By  D.  A.  Chart,  M  A.  The 
MacnuUan  Company,  New  York.    $2. 


"  some  two  thousand  years  ago,"  which  is 
sufficiently  broad  in  its  description  to  leave  us 
free  to  accept  the  statement  as  fact  or  myth 
at  our  choice.  "  Dublin  "  means  "  the  black 
pool."  However  we  may  feel  as  to  the  ex- 
actitude of  any  of  the  incidents  and  records 
here  perpetuated  about  Dublin  and  Ireland 
before  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  from  1400  on  there  is  plenty 
of  genuine  material.  The  chapters  devoted 
to  those  centuries  abound  in  incidents  and 
anecdotes  of  stirring  and  sometimes  distress- 
ing character.  Hardly  any  city  in  Europe 
has  had  a  more  picturesque  and  varied  his- 
tory than  Dublin,  and  it  furnishes  the  author 
with  abundant  material  for  a  narrative  at 
once  agreeable  to  read  and  of  historic  value. 
The  illustration  is  mainly  from  pen-and-ink 
drawings  carefully  prepared  and  of  real 
artistic  worth. 


A  Study  of  ihe 
Japanese  Characier 


Mr.  Watson  gives  his 
extremely  valuable 
book'  the  tide  "The 
Future  of  Japan,"  but  it  might  more  apUy 
bear  that  which  we  have  given  to  this  review. 
To  be  sure,  he  aims  to  predict  the  trend  of 
Japan's  development,  but  he  does  so  by 
analyzing  and  reasoning  about  the  Japan  of 
to-day,  its  tendencies,  conditions,  "atmos- 
phere," and  aspirations.  The  book  is  not 
so  much  one  which  records  achievements  or 
glances  at  historical  perspectives  as  one 
which  takes  up  basic  aspects  of  character 
and  derives  by  philosophical  induction  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  expected.  Looked 
at  in  this  way,  Mr.  Watson's  volume  occu- 
pies a  place  of  its  own,  and  to  the  thought- 
ful reader  dispels  something  of  the  mystery 
which  involves  Japanese  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting.  Contemporary  Japan  may  mean 
the  Japan  of  history,  or  the  Japan  of  "  color 
and  light  and  romance,"  or,  as  the  author 
calls  it,  "  the  mystical,  semi-esoteric  Japan  of 
Japanese  and  other  expositors  of  the  now 
famous  Bushi-do  code  of  the  Samurai."  As 
to  the  last,  the  author  points  out  that  the 
much-talked-of  Bushi-do,  while  wholly  admi- 
rable as  a  code  of  conduct  in  a  national  emer- 
gency, is  neither  a  philosophy  nor  a  religion, 
so  far  as  the  vast  masses  of  the  Japanese  are 
concerned,  but  simply  the  rule  of  action 
enforced  on  Japan's  highest  class  by  pride 
and  tradition.  He  sums  up  Japan's  present 
place  in  civilization  by  saying: 

What  one  sees  in  the  Japan  of  to-day  is  a  new  struc- 
ture, a  new  policy,  a  new  state,  in  process  of  erection 
upon  the  site  of  an  old  which  has  not  been  wholly 
removed.  The  foundations  of  the  old  are  strong,  ite 
walls  massive,  and  its  style,  though  it  be  that  of  a 
bygone  age,  not  unpleasing.  The  character  of  the 
extraordinary  enterprise,  and  the  methods  of  the  men 

« The  Future  of  Japan.  By  W.  Petrie  WatMO.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co..  New  York.    $3.50.  net. 
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in  charge  of  it,  must  inevitably  compose  an  incon- 
gruous spectacle.  The  order  of  the  old  and  the  order 
of  the  new,  each  in  itself  coherent,  are  only  with  great 
difficulty  contrived  into  a  mutual  and  consistent  har- 
mony. New  roofs  are  imposed  upon  old  walls,  wings 
entirely  new  are  thrown  out  upon  the  right  and  left  of 
the  body  of  the  old  ediBce,  pediments  are  placed  over 
gables,  porches  where  there  are  no  doors,  a  cupola  for 
a  bastion,  a  lancet  window  for  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
Inevitably  there  is  some  chaos  and  unconscious  bur- 
lesque of  the  style  and  the  order  of  the  two  civiliza- 
tions which  are  the  quarries  of  the  builders.  The 
design,  however,  is  evident,  and  the  diligence  and 
ardor  of  the  builders  plain  to  be  seen. 


China 


This    little    handbook*    meets    a 


large  need.  Mutual  benefit  is  to 
accrue  to  China  and  to  us  in  degree  as  we 
understand  each  other.  In  view  of  the  near- 
ness into  which  steam  and  electricity  have 
brought  us,  we  are  bound  both  by  prudential 
and  benevolent  interests  to  cultivate  an  in- 
telligent sympathy  with  that  massive  race  in 
the  pre:;ent  crisis  of  its  transformation  from 
ancient  to  modern  conditions.  One  of  our 
ablest  missionaries  in  China  has  packed  this 
volume  with  an  amount  of  information  about 
**  old  "  China  and  "  new  "  nowhere  else  to  be 
found  in  the  same  compass.  The  first  edition 
of  30,000  was  sold  before  the  book  came  from 
the  press.  One  may  care  little  for  the  mis- 
sionary interest  that  is  back  of  it  all,  but  the 
value  of  it  is  patent  to  every  one.  To  the 
philanthropist  and  the  Christian  the  condi- 
tions here  revealed,  the  opportunities  and  the 
needs  presented,  make  an  impressive  appeal. 
For  use  in  Sunday-schools  it  is  as  valuable 
as  a  course  of  lessons  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  questions  appended  to  each 
chapter  adapt  it  well  to  such  use. 

r,.  .  .  There  are  now  three  or  four 
^f^^^y  '"  works  which  offer  themselves 
as  guides  to  the  subject  of  his- 
tory as  treated  in  fiction.  That  now  before 
us "  has  many  good  points,  and  is  classified, 
arranged,  and  indexed  in  a  thoroughly  sys- 
tematic way.  Its  two  small  volumes  deal, 
the  first  with  English  historical  fiction,  the 
second  with  American  and  foreign  subjects. 
The  compiler  has  been  very  liberal  in  his 
interpretation  of  what  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  historical  fiction — 
Cooper's  "  Deerslayer,"  for  instance,  can 
be  included  only  by  a  pretty  strong  stretch 
of  definition ;  so  also  with  Blackmore's 
"  Alice  Lorraine ;''  while  the  list  might  be 
extended  indefinitely.  But  this  is  a  fault  in 
the  right  direction,  as  redundancy  does  no 
harm  so  long  as  the  entire  work  is  kept 
within  moderate  compass,  as  it  is  here.    The 


general  arrangement  is,  of  course,  chrono- 
logical under  the  various  countries,  but  a 
novel  and  acceptable  feature  is  that,  wher- 
ever possible,  there  is  added,  in  the  fashion 
of  a  foot-note,  information  about  fiction  actu- 
ally written  in  the  time  treated  by  the  books 
in  the  regular  text.  Thus,  on  the  page  which 
refers  to  many  stories  of  the  reign  of  Charks 
II.,  we  find  at  the  bottom  references  to  John 
Bunyan's  books,  written  in  the  period,  aod 
having  for  their  raw  material  the  rude  coun- 
try life  of  Charles  II.'s  time.  So  far  as  we 
have  tested  the  accuracy  and  inclusiveness 
of  the  work,  it  seems  capital,  and  a  special 
word  of  praise  should  be  given  for  the  index, 
which,  by  the  use  of  different  fonts  of  type, 
gives  reference  to  author,  title,  and  subject 
separately. 

„  .  The  veteran  Berlin  Professor  of 
-  .  Church  History  regards  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  as  "  a  literary  per- 
formance of  the  ,first  rank,"  and  the  modem 
criticism  it  has  suffered  as  "a  truly  pitiful 
history."  Its  first  twelve  chapters,  the 
Petri ne  section,  and  the  remainder,  the 
Pauline  section,  are  clearly  distinguishable. 
A  searching  linguistic  investigation  of  the 
latter  demonstrates  to  Professor  Hamack 
the  indissoluble  literary  unity  of  the  two, 
and  confirms  the  traditional  ascription  of  the 
yvhole  to  the  companion  whom  Paul  else- 
where refers  to  as  "  Luke,  the  beloved  physi- 
cian," a  cultured  Greek  of  Antioch,  whose 
authorship  cannot  be  dated  much  later  than 
A.D.  80.'  In  Dr.  Hamack*s  view,  Luke  as  a 
historian  is  inferior  to  Luke  as  a  styhst ;  he 
is  uncritical,  and  blunders  for  want  of  exact 
information.  But  the  author  contends  that 
the  present  trend  of  criticism  is  toward  the 
belief  that  between  a.d.  30  and  70  the  prim- 
itive Christian  tradition  as  a  whole  took  the 
essential  form  it  has  since  attained. 


Personal 
Problems 


One  of  our  best  writers  on  themes 
of  personal  religion  here*  dis- 


cusses various  phases  of  personal 
problems  with  which  he  has  had  to  deal  as  a 
helper  of  seekers  for  the  light.  Problems 
concerning  sin  and  doubt,  ambition  and  self- 
mastery,  pain,  guidance,  the  Church,  and 
questioned  points  of  conduct  are  handled 
pointedly,  simply,  and  clearly,  with  many  an 
aptly  fitting  relation  of  experience  for  illus- 
tration. The  evangelical  and  the  ethical  tone 
are  equally  strong,  and  each  is  tempered  with 
the  charity  which  remembers  that  **  we  are 
not  sent  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  it." 
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A   SUMMER  EXPERIENCE 

On  the  evening  of  July  10  in  New  York 
City   I   had  occasion  to  seek  the  services 
of    a    clergyman    in    behalf    of .  a    patient 
about  to  undergo  a  very  serious  operation. 
The  patient  and  his  friends  are  strangers 
in  the  city.     My  own  acquaintance  with  the 
churches  and  clergy  of  the  city  is  more 
than  usually  wide  and  at  the  same   time 
close.     I  therefore   volunteered   to  try  to 
secure  a  clergyman  for  them.    Knowing  that 
in  midsummer  many  of  our  pastors  and  their 
assistants  are  out  of  the  city,  and  realizing 
that  the  time  of  day — it  was  then  about  seven 
in  the  evening — was  not  favorable,  I  rather 
expected  some  difficulty  in  the  matter,  but  I 
was  not  prepared  for  the  experience  that 
awaited  me.   Naturally,  my  first  thougljt  was 
of  my  own  church.    The  pastor  was  abroad. 
For  the  time   being  he  has  no  assistant. 
One  of    the  pastors  of    the   two    mission 
churches  must  live  in  my  neighborhood,  but 
how  to  find  him   I  did  not  know,   until  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  undertaker  was  still 
accessible.    He  is  easily  reached.    His  name 
and  address  are  on  the  front  of  the  church, 
but,  better  stiU,  he  has  a  telephone.  He  gave 
me  the  desired  address,  which  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  large  branches  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian    Association.     Application    there 
brought  the  reply  that  the  gentleman  sought 
was  in  the  city,  but  not  "  at  home,"  that  he 
would,  however,  be  in  at  9  p.m.     Not  wish- 
ing to  lose  time,  I  bethought  me  of  the  assist- 
ant pastor  of  another  large  church  whom  I 
know  well,  and  to  my  joy  found   that  the 
church  had  a  telephone.     My   feelings  of 
relief  and  hope  were  quickly  dashed  when 
efforts    to   get    any  one  on    the   telephone 
brought  the  reply  from  "  central "  that  2147 — 
-did  not  answer.    That  there  might  be  no 
mistake  about  it,  I  tried  three  times  in  an 
hour,  but  with  like  result. 

I  next  tried  to  get  the  home  address  of 
this  assistant.  An  apartment-house  in  Har- 
lem was  given  in  the  directory,  but  I  knew 
he  had  moved  from  there.  Still,  I  hoped  to 
find  him  through  it.  Through  the  *"  informa- 
tion bureau"  of  the  telephone  company  I 
quickly  learned  that  the  apartment-house  in 
question  held  a  number  of  telephones,  but 
they  were  all  private  lines;  the  house  itself 
had  none.  There  was,  therefore,  no  hope  in 
that  direction.  Again  I  sought  to  recall 
some  one  who  would  surely  be  in  the  city, 
and  a  young  pastor  who  has  devoted  his 
energies  and  means  as  well  to  mission  work 
came  to  my  mind.    Surely  he  would  be  on 


hand  even  in  July.  Again  I  was  delighted 
to  find  the  name  in  the  telephone  book,  only 
to  be  rewarded  with  the  previous  result, "  no 
answer."  Meanwhile  I  had  appealed  to  a 
number  of  persons  in  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  for  help.  Not  one  of  them 
save  the  assistant  to  the  special  secretary  for 
religious  work  had  an  idea  as  to  how  a  clergy- 
man could  be  had  on  a  summer's  evening. 
The  assistant  did  know  a  man  who  would 
surely  be  available,  and  very  kindly  went  to 
work  on  the  telephone  to  get  him  for  me. 
After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  work  on  his 
part,  the  only  result  was  the  information  that 
the  gentleman  in  question  was  out,  the  time 
of  his  return  unknown.  Meanwhile  I  had 
discovered  a  church  nfiar  by  in  which  a  meet- 
ing of  some  kind  was  evidently  in  progress. 
Surely  there  I  could  find  what  I  sought.  I 
appealed  to  the  sexton,  and  my  feelings  may 
be  imagined  when,  in  response  to  my  eager 
questions,  he  answered  that  there  was  no 
clergyman  in  the  building,  and  he  did  not 
know  where  one  could  be  had  at  that  time  of 
night  (it  was  by  this  time  nearly  ten  o  clock). 
Of  course  the  hour  for  the  return  of  the 
assistant  first  sought  had  long  since  passed, 
and  I  had  quite  worn  out  the  patience  of  the 
elevator  man  and  telephone  operator  of  the 
building  with  my  repeated  calls  for  him,  for 
he  was  still  out,  and,  I  may  add,  had  not 
arrived  when  the  building  closed  at  a  quarter 
past  ten. 

While  all  this  had  been  going  on,  it  had 
been  suggested  to  me  that  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  summer  tent  work  was  near  at  hand, 
and  that  there  I  could  surely  find  a  clergy- 
man. Thither  I  went,  only  to  find  the  tent 
deserted  save  for  the  caretaker.  From  him, 
however,  I  learned  that  the  superintendent 
of  the  work  lived  in  a  neighboring  street, 
and,  as  he  had  left  the  tent,  would  probably 
be  found  at  home.  He  had  not  arrived, 
however,  when  I  called  there.  For  the  next 
half-hour  or  more  I  went  steadily  from  the 
superintendent's  home  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  back  again, 
determined  to  land  one  of  the  two  men  whom 
I  had  located.  Finally,  at  half-past  ten,  the 
superintendent  was  at  home  and  responded 
most  kindly  to  my  summons.  In  my  quest 
I  had  spent  three  hours'  time,  exhausted 
every  resource  that  I  could  think  of  or  others 
suggest,  and  in  the  end  I  secured  a  clergy- 
man not  connected  with  any  of  our  churches, 
but  engaged  in  the  mission  tent  work.  I 
have  set  forth  the  facts  at  some  length, 
although  I  have  not  recorded  all  of  my 
efforts,   that  it  may  appear   just    what    is 
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required  to  get  a  clergyman  for  service  on  a 
summer  evening  in  New  York.  I  submit 
that  the  facts  as  set  forth  indicate  a  situation 
that  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Protestant  Church. 
I  am  not  criticising  any  individual.  I  know 
very  well  the  need  of  vacations  for  our  pas- 
tors and  their  assistants,  but  so  long  as  there 
are  millions  of  people  in  the  city  there  should 
be  adequate  provision  for  their  needs.  Had 
I  wanted  a  priest,  I  could  have  had  one  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Had  I  wanted  a 
physician,  or  even  a  lawyer,  I  venture  to  say 
I  could  have  had  a  hundred  in  the  time  it 
took  me  to  get  one  clergyman. 

It  may  be  that  New  York  does  not  need 
the  clergy  during  the  summer,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  church. 
Many  people  are  in  the  country,  it  is  true,  but 
the  city  streets  are  thronged  almost  as  thickly 
as  in  winter,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
are  still  here  must  often  find  themselves  in 
dire  need  of  a  clergyman,  as  my  patient 
was.  The  provision  made  for  meeting 
such  a  need  .is  made  apparent  by  my  expe- 
rience. Are  the  churches'content  that  these 
conditions  should  continue  ?  If  nothing  more 
can  be  done,  is  there  not  power  and  sense 
enough  somewhere  to  put  upon  the  front  of 
every  church,  above  the  name  of  the  sexton, 
the  name  and  address  of  every  clergyman 
connected  with  it  ?  Must  it  remain  that  the 
only  avenue  of  approach  to  the  clergy  open 
to  the  stranger  is  through  an  undertaker ! 

New  York  City.  B. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  FLOWERS 

The  cry  of  the  poor  is  not  for  "  bread  alone," 
and  one  of  the  perplexed  questionings  of  phi- 
lanthropists has  been.  How  liven  the  dis- 
tressed out  of  that  deadening  of  the  soul 
which  gives  poverty  its  holding  g^ip  upon  its 
victims?  Perhaps  the  National  Plant, 
Flower,  and  Fruit  Guild,  formed  "  to  carry 
brightness  into  the  lives  of  the  poor,"  has 
opened  the  way  to  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

As  a  teacher  of  ethics  no  earthly  power 
carries  the  authority  that  Nature  does,  and 
so,  when  she  sends  emissaries  direct,  flowers 
out  of  her  lap,  even  into  the  city  places  where 
her  presence  is  hardly  known,  they  run  little 
risk  of  being  dishonored,  they  or  their  mes- 
sage. True,  one  sees  a  thoughtless  Fortu- 
natus  cast  aside  a  fair  flower  and  let  it  wither 
prematurely  without  a  sigh,  but  the  lowly 
bom — poor  Ignotus — will  rescue  it  from  the 
street  where  it  lies  bruised  and  bear  it  home 
to  cherish  it  with  water  and  sunlight,  if  the 
sun,  to  be  sure,  sends  any  light  to  his  little 


lodging.  Jacob  Riis  once  said, "  I  have  seen 
a  handful  of  daisies  keep  the  peace  of  a  whole 
block  better  than* a  half  a  dozen  policeroen*s 
clubs." 

The  National  Plant,  Flower,  and  Fniit 
Guild  is  organized  for  its  work  into  city  sta- 
tions and  country  branches.  The  cities  of 
the  land  are  constituted  beneficiaries,  as  it  is 
for  their  slum  people  and  their  sick  ones  that 
flowers  are  gathered.  The  country  districts, 
on  the  other  hand,  act  as  the  agents  of  bene* 
faction,  supplying  cities  with  the  gathered 
treasure  of  their  hillsides  and  woodlands. 
Both  centers  of  organization  furnish  money 
to  advance  the  cause,  and  the  city  branch 
has  further  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
"  function  flowers,"  mostly  hot-house  rarities 
that  bloom  in  the  balls  and  brilliancies  of  the 
American  city's  unseasonable  **  season." 

From  the  distributing  office  in  the  city  tbe 
Guild  sends  its  gathered  fruits  and 
to  the  tenement  districts,  the  settleni< 
hospitals,  and  other  institutions.     By 
the  free  labels  of  the  Guild,  the 
branches  avoid  an  expense  in  trans[ 
that  otherwise  would  limit  consideraUy 
activity.    The  labels  are  good  for  c; 
package  of  flowers,  fruit,  or  jelly  not 
twenty  pounds  in  weight  for  a  distance  ol^ 
one  hundred  miles ;  and  they  are  furnished 
as  needed  by  the  Guild. 

Other  activities  of  the  Guild  are  the  supply 
of  nature  material  to  the  city  schools,  the 
transformation  of  back-yard  rubbish  heaps 
into  healthful  gardens,  and  the  establishment 
of  window  boxes  in  tenements.  This  branch 
of  the  work  is  not  strictly  charitable  in  its 
arrangement,  the  boxes,  furnished  complete, 
being  generally  paid  for  by  the  applicants  at 
a  nominal  cost  of  ;^1.25  per  box.  Nine  hun- 
dred of  these  were  placed  in  tenement-houses 
last  summer.  Also  the  Guild  distributed 
last  year  365,853  bunches  of  summer  flowers, 
34,515  bunches  of  function  flowers,  8,990 
plants  for  gardens,  1,484  bulbs  for  gardens, 
4,115  packages  of  seeds  for  window  boxes 
and  gardens,  896  glasses  of  jelly,  and  94  bar- 
rels of  fruit  and  vegetables;  and,  further- 
more, it  changed  75  tenement  yards  into 
gardens. 

It  is  one  desire  of  the  Guild  to  keep  on 
growing,  and  anybody  living  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  a  big  city  would  be  welcomed 
as  an  active  additional  member  or  organizer 
of  a  country  branch.  The  Guild  has  a  dearth 
of  red  tape,  and  a  line  addressed  to  Miss  Ada 
L.  Fairfield,  Secretary,  at  the  National  head* 
quarters  of  the  Guild,  Town  Hill,  Tcrr^ 
ville,  Connecticut,  would  bring  instructions 
on  how  to  proceed.  C.  E.  B. 


S^lLVmNt.^ 


A  little  ctre— a  ftttle  da)l|  atieolion  -and  a  Milk  mtlkwced 
Cream  win  five  tbe  wnmaa wbo  cares. a  perfect  c^^ntpkxhn 

What  attention  do  you  give  your  face  and  hands  ?  You 
wash  them  of  course,  but  that's  not  enough.  Exposure  to 
the  weather,  to  heat  and  cold,  to  dirt  and  dust,  indoors  and 
out,  to  the  tainted  air  of  the  ball  room  or  the  steam  of  the 
kitchen,  will  take  the  bloom  from  any  complexion.  These 
causes  and  conditions  result  in  a  sallow  complexion,  make 
the  skin  rough,  coarsen  its  texture,  and  unless  proper  atten- 
tion is  given  there  comes  lasting  and  unsightly  facial  blemishes, 

Milk\veed  Cream 

Used  night   and  moming    has  proven  to    women  everywhere  that 
they  can  have  a  clear,  brighl  and  healthy  akin,  for  it 

Improves  had  C^^mplexions,  Preservrs  good  Crmpkxumg. 

Milkw^d  Cream  is  a  ikizi  food  with  tonic  properties.  U  ii  dainty,  faalidiotis, 
refined;  just  a  little  applied  witk  finger  bpi  (no  rubbing  or  kneading)  clears  the 
fnioutf  por«  from  dust  and  dirt.  itimuUtes  ihem  into  nstiirat  activity,  and  tK rough 
tKem  feedi  ibe  innei  dsis  w  that  a  brilliani  aad  glowing  complexion  a  obtained. 
Sold  by  all  drug^iitt  at  50  ccnl&  and  $L00  a  jai,  or  icnl  poitpaid  on  rec(*ipt 
ol  price.     A  uimplc  will  convince  you;  mailed  free  for  stamp. 

F,  F,  1!SCRAM  &  CO.,   72  Tcalh  St. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


Miss  Adele  Ritchie 

One  of  AjDericjt'i  Mmi 
twaiiUlitl  Arttilea,  lajiL 

/tf  thi  erfth  fM^tf  n*  ^thtr 

ZODENTA 

i%  for  particular  peopk, 
for  those  wbo  caie  about 
the  little  things  wbkK 
add  to  the  appearance 
of  the  w«U  groomed 
man  or  woman. 

It  is  9  dentifrice  in 
paste  form,  different 
nom  the  ordinary  paitei 
bec4U*«  the  ingredienti 
are  blended  together 
by  intense  hea.t»  to  that 
Zodenta  ii  always  the 
same 

It  disaolveft  all  Inju- 
rious dep*i5ili  which 
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if  you  don'l  like  it. 
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Vacation  Days  Arc  Over 

The  cool,  exhilarating  days  of  early  Fall 
will  soon  be  at  hand,  giving  a  keen, 
healthy  appetite  to  one  and  all»  Swift's 
Premixim  Hams  and  Bacon  will  not  only 
satisfy  the  hunger,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  sweet  and  juicy 
flavor  will  impart  an  added  zest 
to  the  meal.  Swift's  Premiuin 
Hams  and  Bacon  are  Qualit>'^ 
Products.  Every  prieoe 
is  U*  S,  Inspected 
and  Passed. 
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Look  for  this  Box. 
Refuse  every  substitute 
offered  you. 
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.      .  Augustus   Saint-Gaudens, 

sltetor"^    the  sculptor,  died  at  his 
^  home    in    Cornish,    New 

Hampshire,  on  August  3.  He  had  been 
in  ill  health  for  a  long  time,  and  death 
was  the  result  of  a  general  and  gradual 
breakdown  of  the  system.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting coincidence  that  only  two  days 
before  the  sculptor's  death  President 
Roosevelt  had  paid  a  remarkably  high 
tribute  to  his  genius.  Writing  to  a 
committee  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said :  "  You  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  we  are  na^ 
completing  a  new  coinage  of  the  eagle 
and  the  double  eagle,  designed  by  Saint- 
Gaudens,  than  whom  certainly  there;  is 
no  greater  artistic  genius  living  in  the 
United  States  or  elsewl^ere."  Saint- 
Gaudens  was  born  in  Dublin,  the  son  of 
a  French  father  and  an  Irish  mq^er, 
but  from  the  age  of  six  months  his  life 
was  spent  in  this  country.  In  spite  of 
his  parentage  and  his  artistic  training  in 
France  and  Italy,  he  was  a  thorough 
American,  and  many  of  tl^^  finest 
examples  of  his  art  are  thoroughly 
American  in  subject  and  in  spifit.  The 
Sherman  statue  at  the  entrance  to  Cen- 
tral Park  in  New  York  City,  the  Lin- 
coln in  Chicago,  the  Shaw  memorial  in 
Boston,  the  Puritan  at  Springfield,  the 
Farragut  in  New  York,  a.11  of  them 
masterpieces  of  characterization,  are  in 
effect  important  doicun^^nts  in  Amer- 
ican history.  If  hi^  greatest  work 
was  done  in  this  field  of  historical 
portraiture,  when  he  occasionally  went 
outside  of  it  he  achieved  no  less  signal 
success.  His  only  attempt  to  portray 
the  nude  produced  the  figure  of  Diana 
on  the  top  of  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den tower,  a  figure  of  delightful  grace 
and  delicate  charm.  An  important  work 
in  another  field  is  the  Adams  monument 
in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  at  Washington. 
Of  this  statue  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz,  in  a 


recent  article  in  The  Outlook  on  the 
work  of  the  sculptor,  wrote  :  "  It  is  his 
one  work  of  pure  imagination,  for  if 
there  is  a  poetic  sweetness  about  the 
several  angelic  figures  he  has  designed, 

.  there  is  infinitely  more  than  that  about 
the  mysterious  guardian  of  the  Adams 
toihb.  Swathed  in  her  heavy  garment 
so  that  only  the  inscrutable  face  is  visi- 

.  ble,  leaning  upon  one  uplifted  hand,  she 
is  enthroned  in  solemn  simplicity,  and 
her  s^ret  is  past  finding  out.     All  that 

u  we  know  is  that  it  is  such  conceptions 

;  jbf  beauty  as  this  that  *  light  the  way  of 
'kings  to  dust>'  death.'  In  style  as  in 
substance  this  is  a  magnificent  creation. 
The  modeling  is  subtle  where  it  needs 
to  be,  but  so  likewise  is  it  bold  where, 
in  the  massive  folds  of  drapery,  the  note 
to  express  is  that  of  a  kind  of  majestic 
austerity."  Another  writer  has  described 
it  as  having  "  the  bare  majesty  of  a 
passage  out  of  Homer."  Some  of  his 
most  charming  work  was  done  in  low 
relief,  in  the  form  of  medallions  of  his 
friends  and  fellow-artists,  and  occa- 
sionally of  prominent  men  for  public 
memorials.  Perhaps  the  best-known 
example  of  this  class  of  work  is  the 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  medallion,  made 
for  the  memorial  in  St  Giles'  Church  in 
Edinburgh,  a  source  of  satisfaction  and 
delight  to  every  lover  of  the  indomitable 
spirit  to  whose  memory  it  is  erected  as 
well  as  to  every  lover  of  art.  In  every 
field  the  work  of  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  was 
marked  by  sincerity,  strength,  dignity, 
and  reserve.  It  was  never  theatrical, 
always  sane  and  genuine.  His  personal- 
ity was  no  less  worthy  of  admiration 
than  his  work.  A  writer  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  says  of  him  : 

He  had  a  rare  personality.  Lojral,  gener* 
ous,  modest  to  the  point  of  shyness,  and 
with  a  peculiar  gentleness  of  demeanor,  he 
wa.««  a  perfect  type  of  the  high-minded  man 
of  genius.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
helpful  than  he  was  to  young  artists  of  talent 
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No  one  could  have  been  more  sympathetic 
than  he  was  in  the  appraisal  of  work  by 
other  men.  An  invincible  sense  of  humor 
put  the  last  touch  to  his  winning  character. 
To  listen  to  his  unassuming  but  luminous 
talk  on  matters  of  life,  art,  or  literature  was 
a  privilege.  To  hear  him  when  he  was  in  a 
droll  mood,  and  to  see  him  sketching  some 
of  his  inimitable  caricatures,  was  both  a 
privilege  and  a  joy.  Most  endearing  of  all 
was  he  in  the  strug:gle  that  he  made  against 
sickness  and  pam.  In  that  he  revealed 
splendid  courage  and  cheerfulness,  bearing 
his  burden  with  a  sweetness  thai  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him  can  never  forget. 

His  career  and  the  memorials  which  he 
leaves  behind  him  are  effective  silencers 
of  the  pessimists  who  lament  the  decay 
in  our  time  of  the  creative  imagination. 


The  general  strike  of  tele- 
SiHkT^    graph  employees,  which  has 

been  threatened  for  many 
weeks,  but  has  been  from  time  to  time 
averted,  partly  through  the  effort  of 
Labor  Commissioner  Neill  and  partly 
through  temporary  agreements  between 
employers  and  employees,  became  so 
extensive  last  week  as  to  threaten  grave 
injury  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  and  serious  personal  discom- 
fort and  inconvenience  to  individual 
citizens.  The  immediate  cause  was  the 
discharge  of  an  operator  at  Los  Angeles. 
The  Western  Union  officials  declare  that 
the  man  was  plainly  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct in  willfully  delaying  messages  and 
was  discharged  on  that  account.  The 
operators  claim  that  the  man  was  not 
guilty,  and  was  the  victim  of  the  false 
testimony  of  a  jealous  woman  operator. 
The  ensuing  strike  at  Los  Angeles  was 
followed  by  the  calling  out  of  the  West- 
ern Union  operators  at  Chicago,  and  this 
again  was  succeeded  by  similar  sympa- 
thetic strikes  in  Kansas  City,  Denver, 
New  Orleans,  and  a  dozen  or  more  other 
important  points  ;  while  the  men  at  New 
York,  it  is  thought  as  we  write,  may  be 
called  out  at  any  minute.  The  incident 
at  Los  Angeles  must  not  be  regarded  as 
the  real  cause  of  the  strike/  Precisely 
what  are  the  matters  in  dispute  between 
operators  and  companies  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  theordinar>'  citizen  to  deter- 
mine. The  statements  made  through 
their  official  representatives  are  meager 
and  unsatisfying.     As  usual  in  such  dis- 


putes, the  contestants  seem  izx  more 
anxious  to  impugn  one  another *s  motives 
than  to  put  the  case  and  their  several 
claims  plainly  before  the  country.  A 
minor  illustration  ot  this  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  letters  from  The  Outlook  to 
responsible  officials  on  both  sides,  ask- 
ing for  brief  statements  of  their  claims 
as  to  the  matter  at  issue,  received  no 
response  whatever.  Briefly  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  New  York  at  least,  the 
operators  say  that  the  recent  increase 
of  ten  per  cent,  in  wages  has  not  been 
actually  received  by  many  who  are 
entitled  to  it ;  the  company,  on  its  part, 
denies  this  absolutely.  In  New  York 
also  the  operators  assert  that  nine  men 
discharged  for  union  affiliation  have  not 
been  reinstated  as  agreed  recently.  In 
the  West,  and  especially  in  California, 
the  operators  say  that  their  pay  is 
below  that  of  other  skilled  workers; 
again  the  company  denies  the  asser- 
tion. The  employees  in  Chicago  say 
that  the  company  means  to  destroy 
the  union,  and  that  the  union  is  fight- 
ing for  its  life ;  the  company  asserts 
that  the  open  shop  idea  has  long 
been  in  force,  and  that  the  operators 
now  mean  to  enforce  the  closed  shop 
system,  which,  the  company  says,  would 
take  control  of  its  affairs  out  of  its  own 
hands.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
strike. as  it  existed  at  the  end  of  last 
week  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  in 
Chicago  alone  over  fifteen  hundred 
operators  walked  out.  So  far  the  West- 
ern Union  Company  chiefly  has  been 
affected,  but  the  men  in  some  of  the 
Postal  Company's  offices  have  gone  out, 
and  an  extension  of  the  trouble  is 
threatened.  All  the  causes  so  far  as- 
signed on  either  side  for  the  dispute 
are  precisely  of  the  kind  that  a  fair- 
minded  board  of  arbitration  or  court  of 
conciliation  should  be  able  to  adjust. 
If  this  great  labor  dispute  continues  and 
spreads,  it  will  at  least  give  one  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  supreme  folly 
of  industrial  warfare.  If  this  Nation  is 
ever  to  provide  a  reasonable  and  eco- 
nomic method  of  settling  such  disputes 
without  waste,  delay,  and  hatred,  it  might 
surely  begin  by  making  it  unlawful  for 
the  employees  of  any  public  service  cor- 
poration to  stop  work  and  deliberately 
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throw  the  machinery  of  public  utilities 
and  necessities  out  of  gear  before  reason- 
able notice  has  been  given  of  their  inten- 
tion, and  might  also  provide  authorized 
and  competent  tribunals  before  which 
such  matters  should  be  presented  for 
consideration.  Such  tribunals  need  net 
have  final  powers,  but,  as  under  the 
Canadian  law  more  than  once  described 
in  The  Outlook,  may  provide  a  fine  for 
workman  or  employer  who  engages  in 
strike  or  lockout  before  the  case  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  governmental  board  of  con- 
ciliation. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
public  opinion,  after  a  full  hearing,  as 
in  the  great  anthracite  coal  strike,  will 
drive  both  parties  to  accept  the  award. 


»w^    r*  ..        ^    ^  ..    Following  the  com- 
The  Railway  Conflict    promise     between 
in  the  South  P;®  o      .u  ^^^^^ 

the  Southern  Rail- 
way and  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
which  was  recorded  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Outlook,  an  agreement  was  virtu- 
ally arranged  last  week  between  the 
same  railway  and  the  State  of  Alabama. 
Instead  of  attempting,  by  recourse  to 
Federal  courts,  to  prevent  either  State 
from  enforcing  its  railway  rate  law,  the 
Southern  Railway  has  in  each  case 
decided  to  conform  to  the  law,  lower  it^ 
passenger  rates  accordingly,  submit  to 
what  it  regards  as  an  injustice,  allow  its 
quarrel  with  each  State  to  be  placed  for 
adjudication  before  the  courts  of  that 
State  without  interference  from  Federal 
judges,  and  then,  if  necessary,  appeal 
from  the  State  courts  to  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  While  the  case  is 
pending,  the  rates  established  by  the 
State  law  are  to  be  observed.  In  North 
Carolina  the  rates  fixed  by  the  law  of 
that  State  were  put  into  effect  last  week 
on  the  Southern  Railway.  They  had 
already  been  accepted  on  July  1  by  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line — the  General  Coun- 
sel of  that  road  informs  us — without  any 
attempt  on  its  part  to  obtain  a  Federal 
injunction.  Basing  its  statement  on  infor- 
mation which  it  regarded  as  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  The  Outlook  said  two  weeks 
ago  that  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  had  suc- 
ceeded in  restraining  the  State  from 
enforcing  its  law.  The  General  Counsel 
writes  us  that  this  is  contrary  to  the 


fact ;  that  the  directors  of  the  road 
unanimously  decided  in  June  to  comply 
with  the  statutes  of  North  Carolina  re- 
ducing rates,  but  under  protest;  that 
the  road  will  continue  to  charge  the 
reduced  rates  under  the  law  until  the 
questions  are  settled  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ;  but  that  in 
the  meantime  the  Morton  Trust  Com- 
pany and  Mr.  James  I.  Burke,  Trustees, 
have  instituted  a  suit  in  a  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  alleging,  among  other 
things,  "  that  if  the  proposed  rates  and 
charges  are  put  into  effect  the  result 
would  be  to  deprive  the  owners  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  of  their 
property  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States."  The 
Southern  Railway,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  apply  for  an  injunction,  but,  after 
obtaining  it,  receded  from  its  position. 
In  Alabama  the  Southern  Railway  pur- 
sued a  somewhat  similar  course.  As  a 
consequence  its  license  was  revoked. 
After  agreeing,  however,  to  observe  the 
State  law  until  the  questions  were  settled 
by  recourse  to  the  State  courts,  it  ob- 
tained last  week  a  restoration  of  its 
license.  Last  week  thus  seemed  to  mark 
the  passing  of  the  acute  stage  of  the 
struggle. 


^    n    ^    >.  ..^  Nothing  should  be 

The  Part  of  the  „         a   ^       \^ 

w:^  J     1  r>  1.     allowed  to  obscure 

Federal  Government       .        .  ,  , 

the    fact    that    the 

issue  which  has  been  raised  in  these 
Southern  States  is  a  result  of  a  struggle, 
not  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States,  but  between  the  States 
and  the  railways.  A  recapitulation 
of  the  events  in  the  conflict  in  North 
Carolina  will  make  this  clear.  By 
act  of  its  Legislature,  the  State  fixed 
2J^  cents  as  tho,  maximum  railway  pas- 
senger fare  per  mile.  The  Southern 
Railway,  in  particular,  disregarded  the 
law  and  continued  to  charge  its  former 
rates.  It  was  fined,  and  some  of  its  agents 
were  arrested.  It  took  steps  to  resist 
the  enforcement  of  the  law ;  it  applied 
to  a  judge  of  a  Federal  Circuit  Court  for 
an  injunction  against  the  State  authori- 
ties. The  judge  granted  the  injunction. 
The  process  of  tie  Federal  Court  was 
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neither  evaded  nor  resisted ;  but  it  was 
not  obeyed.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  railway  company,  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  was  the  complainant. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  the  part 
of  the  complainant,  if  it  desires  the 
injunction  carried  out,  to  request  attach- 
ments for  contempt.  This  the  railway 
company  did  not  do.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Federal  Executive  had  sent  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Sanford,  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  to  ascertain  all  the  facts.  If 
there  was  to  be  a  conflict  between  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  and  a  State,  it  was  highly 
important  that  no  action  be  taken  with- 
out a  clear  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion. Thereupon  the  railway  company 
endeavored  to  persuade  Mr.  Sanford,  as 
representative  of  the  Government,  to 
request  attachments  for  contempt.  In 
other  words,  though  unwilling  to  bring 
the  question  to  an  issue  by  appealing  to 
force,  the  company  was  eager  to  have 
the  Government  undertake  its  qjuarrel. 
The  reason  why  the  railway  did  not  wish 
to  challenge  the  State  was  clear:  it 
enjoyed  a  number  of  privileges,  derived 
from  the  L^slature  of  the  State,  which 
it  would  not  willingly  hazard  ;  and  it 
was  made  to  see  the  danger  to  those 
privileges  as  soon  as  the  Governor 
threatened  to  convene  the  Legislature  in 
special  session.  Facing  the  dilemma 
of  proceeding  to  its  own  hurt,  or  retreat- 
ing, the  railway  chose  to  retreat.  If  the 
United  States  Government  had  made 
itself  the  substitute  of  the  railway  in  this 
quarrel,  it  not  only  would  have  taken  an 
action  both  foolish  and  unprecedented, 
but  also  would  have  laid  itself  open  to 
the  charge  of  reckless  aggression.  And 
yet  those  newspapers  which  have  been 
most  virulent  in  their  criticism  of  Federal 
control  of  inter-State  commerce,  which 
they  seem  to  think  is  unconstitutional 
despite  the  Constitution,  are  the  very 
newspapers  which  have  been  most  vol- 
uble in  their  criticism  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  declining  to  take  on 
behalf  of  a  railway  corporation  aggress- 
ive and  unprecedented  action.  The 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  of  course  has  had  the  approval 
and  sanction  of  the  President,  has  l)een 
tersely  summed  up  in  these  words  of  the 


Attorney-General  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent :  "  This  was  to  assure  the  execution 
of  any  process  from  a  Federal  court 
requiring  executive  enforcement,  without 
regard  to  cost  or  consequences,  but  to 
refuse  steadily  to  take  sides  in  a  con- 
troversy to  which  the  United  States  was 
not  a  party  or  to  go  at  all  beyond  our 
clear  duty  under  the  law  in  a  complica- 
tion of  this  nature." 


.    .     .      After  several  days  of 

Seoo/or^ftir'  doubtthe  primary  dec- 
tion  m  Mississippi  has 
finally  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  John 
Sharp  Williams  as  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  United  States  Senator- 
ship.  This  nomination  is,  of  course, 
practically  equivalent  to  an  election. 
When  Governor  Vardaman,  who  was  Mr. 
Williams's  opponent,  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Governorship,  he  made  his  campaign 
by  advocating  the  plan  of  devoting  to  the 
negro  public  schools  of  the  State  only 
that  proportion  of  the  taxes  which  was 
paid  by  the  colored  population.  He 
was  chosen  Governor,  but  the  taxes  were 
not  divided.  There  was  no  great  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  his  doctrine.  His 
election  as  Governor  on  such  an  issue 
as  that  indicates  how  little  sigpiificance 
there  may  be  in  a  campaign  conducted 
on  the  negro  questioii.  In  contesting 
with  Mr.  Williams  for  the  honor  of  being 
chosen  successor  of  Senator  Money, 
Governor  Vardaman  again,  as  The 
Outlook  has  reported,  made  very  much 
of  the  race  question.  He  talked  much 
about  negro  crime.  Mr.  Williams  like- 
wise appealed  to  the  lower  side  of  race 
prejudice ;  but  he  did  it  in  a  more  in- 
telligent if  not  essentially  more  admira- 
ble fashion.  Of  course  the  election  of 
Mr.  Williams  will  have  absolutely  no 
bearing  on  the  race  question  at  all,  and 
indicates  practically  nothing  with  regard 
to  sentiment  on  the  race  question  in  the 
Slate.  As  minority  leader  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  Mr.  Williams  has 
shown  legislative  ability,  though  not 
always  statesmanlike  qualities.  His 
legislative  experience  and  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  questions  ought  to  be  of 
service  to  his  State  in  the  Senate. 
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_      .  -  .  "  The  business 

Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  looking 
at  its  purely  business  side,  is  a  model  of 
perfection."  This  is  the  testimony,  not 
of  a  partisan  of  the  school,  but  of  the 
Special  Examiner  chosen  under  the 
authority  of  the  Alabama  Legislature. 
Mr.  Haralson,  who  is  a  public  account- 
ant, accords,  in  his  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature, praise  to  the  school  not  only  for 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  ac- 
counts are  kept,  but  also  for  their  access- 
ible form.  He  gives,  moreover,  in  some 
detail,  a  report  as  to  the  course  of  study, 
both  academic  and  industrial.  He  marks 
for  special  commendation  the  conduct  of 
the  experiment  farm.  In  only  one  par- 
ticular does  he  raise  any  question,  and 
that  is  regarding  items  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  special  fund.  Even  this  ques- 
tion is  not  as  to  whether  this  expenditure 
was  legitimate,  for  he  explicitly  says  that 
"  doubtless,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
establishing  the  station,  these  charges 
were  legitimate."  He  simply  recom- 
mended that  the  appropriation  in  ques- 
tion should  be  spent  upon  the  land.  His 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  the 
Principal  of  the  school,  Dr.  Booker  T. 
Washington.  He  includes  in  this  report 
the  following  statement : 

I  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  con- 
dition and  care  of  the  grounds,  the  good  order 
prevailing  among  the  pupils,  and  the  general 
air  of  earnestness  and  industry  that  seemed 
to  pervade  the  entire  establishment. 

Even  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
ruskegee  Institute  are  not  immune  to 
wonder  at  its  progress.  The  examiner 
recalls  the  fact  that  it  was  established  as 
recently  as  1880,  with  an  appropriation 
of  but  two  thousand  dollars,  and  with 
but  ten  acres  of  land.  On  July  4,  1881, 
when  it  first  opened,  it  began  its  work  in 
a  rented  shanty  with  one  teacher  and 
thirty  pupils.  It  now  has  an  endowment 
fund  of  over  one  million  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  it  owns  real  estate  of 
over  two  thousand  acres  to  the  value  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  it  has  an  average  attendance  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  pupils,  with  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  teachers.    These 


figures  Mr.  Haralson  supplements  with 
others,  showing  what  the  effect  of  the 
school  upon  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  vicinity  has  been.  Persons  con- 
nected directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
school  have  purchased  as  individuals 
twenty-nine  pieces  of  property  on  which 
they  pay  taxes;  the  assessed  valuation 
of  this  property  has  increased  in  conse- 
quence from  less  than  forty-four  hundred 
dollars  to  more  than  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand. Other  property  adjoining  the 
school  has  increased  in  valuation  from 
barely  more  than  one  thousand  dollars 
to  over  sixteen  thousand.  The  amount 
of  money  spent  in  the  county  annually 
by  the  school  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  As  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has  said,  Tuskegee 
Institute  has  had  a  greater  development 
within  less  than  thirty  years  after  its 
beginning  than  Harvard  had  in  its  first 
two  hundred  years.  The  Outlook  again 
reminds  its  Northern  readers  that  the 
honor  of  founding  this  school  for 
negroes,  conducted  under  the  leadership 
of  negroes,  belongs  to  no  individual,  but 
to  a  Southern  State— the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Tuskegee  is  more  than  the  great- 
est educational  institution  carried  on  by 
negroes ;  it  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
educational  movement  in  this  country. 
Together  with  Hampton,  it  serves  as  an 
example  of  the  sort  of  school  which  ought 
to<lay  to  be  flourishing  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  for  all  races  and  classes 
of  the  people.  If  similar  institutions 
existed  in  the  West  and  the  North,  they 
would  do  much  to  solve  many  of  the 
most  difficult  social  problems  consequent 
upon  our  rapid  industrial  development. 


The  Hampton 
Negro  Conference 


The  thousand  negro 
men  and  women  who 
met  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute two  weeks  ago  to  deliberate  on 
the  affairs  of  their  race  not  only  found 
ground  for  their  own  encouragement  but 
by  their  progressive  attitude  and  by  their 
reports  of  investigations  during  the  past 
year  justified  a  feeling  of  gratification 
on  the  part  of  the  Nation  at  large.  The 
sessions  of  the  eleventh  annual  Hampton 
Negro  Conference  occupied  the  first  two 
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days,  and  those  of  the  fourth  yearly  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of 
Negro  Teachers  the  second  two.  But 
the  purposes  of  the  two  bodies  have  so 
much  in  common,  and  so  many  members 
of  each  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
other,  that  they  formed  practically  one 
continuous  session.  The  attendance  at- 
tracted by  each  was  about  equal.  The 
membership  of  the  Conference  is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  what  may  be 
called  the  upper  middle  class  of  South- 
ern negroes — progressive  farmers,  suc- 
cessful business  men  in  various  lines, 
ministers,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  edu- 
cators, the  leaders  in  their  communities. 
The  programme  is  each  year  divided 
under  six  general  heads:  Economic 
Conditions,  Education,  Religion  and 
Morals,  Charities  and  Correction,  Vital 
and  Sanitary  Problems,  and  Civic  Rela- 
tions. Each  subject  is  in  charge  of  a 
committee  whose  duty  it  is  to  select  the 
particular  topics  for  the  next  meeting, 
carry  on  investigations  along  the  lines 
selected,  and  appoint  a  speaker  to  make 
a  report  and  lead  the  discussion.  For 
instance,  at  this  Conference,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  agriculture,  attention  was 
concentrated  upon  two  phases,  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil  and  the  importance 
of  stock-raising  to  colored  farmers,  and 
the  latter  topic  was  further  subdivided 
to  treat  of  pigs  and  poultry,  the  two 
kinds  of  stock  which  are  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  negro  farmer.  Three 
experts  gave  practical  talks  on  these 
subjects,  and  then  answered  a  variety  of 
questions.  Afterwards  the  members  of 
the  Conference  were  conducted  over  the 
Hampton  school  grounds,  where  the 
barns  and  growing  crops  served  as  ob- 
ject-lessons of  the  preceding  talks. 


^    »r  T^  The   first   evening 

77.e  Afe^ro  as  Former  ^j  ^^  Conference 
ana  as  Minister  ,  , 

was  devoted  to  an 

informal  debate  of  the    wide   question, 

*'  Should  the   Negro  Race  Continue  to 

Farm?'*  led  by  Dr.  Kelly  Miller.     One 

side  held  that  for  a  long  time  the  great 

bulk  of  the  negro  people  must  be  farmers. 

The  reasons  advanced  were  that  in  cities 

at  present  they  are  forced  into  crowded 

and  unsanitary  quarters,  and  are,  for 


the  most  part,  confined  to  menial  occupa- 
tions from  which  they  have  not  the  chance 
to  rise  that  is  open  to  white  men,  whereas 
on  farms  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  property,  establish  homes,  and 
rear  healthy  children.  By  this  means, 
it  was  argued,  the  race  will  strengthen 
itself  for  ultimate  effective  competition 
in  all  departments  of  economic  activity. 
The  opposing  side  contended  that  the 
only  way  to  achieve  this  end  was  through 
the  struggle  of  immediate  competition. 
This  was  the  only  time  during  the  Con- 
ference that  a  purely  theoretical  subject 
was  under  discussion.  There  were  pres- 
ent twenty-five  of  the  recently  appointed 
"  demonstration  farmers  "  of  eastern  Vir- 
ginia, who  held  two  seven  o'clock  morn- 
ing meetings  and  formed  a  permanent 
organization  to  meet  annually  in  Feb- 
ruary. These  "  demonstration  forms  " 
are  a  part  of  the  system  which  is  being 
extended  through  the  South  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  men  whose  farms  are  to  be  used  in 
the  work  are  selected  by  the  Government, 
and  agree  to  work  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  their  farms  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  Dr.  Knapp  and  his 
local  agents,  the  "  field  agents."  The 
field  agent  in  charge  of  this  work  among 
the  n^^oes  of  Virginia  is  John  B.  Pierce, 
a  Hampton  graduate.  The  subject  of 
"The  Training  of  the  Colored  Minister  " 
called  out  papers  by  three  clergymen  of 
different  sorts  of  training  themselves, 
and  consequently  with  somewhat  diver- 
gent views.  The  Rev.  G.  S.  Imes,  a 
young  graduate  of  the  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  presented  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  theological  course.  The 
Rev.  D.  Webster  Davis,  of  Richmond, 
declared  that  the  negro's  contribution 
to  religion  is  emotion,  and  that  no  min- 
ister can  do  successful  religious  work 
among  negroes  who  does  not  understand 
the  emotional  side  of  their  character  and 
is  not  able  to  turn  it  into  healthful  and 
effective  channels.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Moor- 
land, of  Washington,  International  Sec- 
retary of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  in  charge  of  all  negro  city 
branches  in  this  country,  laid  stress  on 
practical  work  and  the  need  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  sociology  by  a  clergyman  who 
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would    be    an    effective    teacher    and 
preacher. 


r^u      %T  About   thirty-five    of    the 

ing  negro  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  South  heard  William 
Young,  an  actuary  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  tell  them  with- 
out qualification  that  the  mortality  tables 
on  which  they  base  their  rates  are 
about  one  third  too  low.  Some  of  the 
companies  have  been  using  these  tables, 
which  were  originally  made  for  white 
people,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
They  have  been  saved  from  disaster 
partly  because  the  men  in  charge  had 
more  common  sense  than  insurance 
knowledge  and  placed  the  rates  at  a 
point  nearer  safety,  and  partly  because 
new  business  has  been  constantly  gained. 
If  this  new  business  should  suddenly 
cease,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  negro 
life  insurance  company  failures  would 
overshadow  the  Freedman's  Bank  crash 
in  extent  and  sinister  effect  upon  negro 
thrift.  The  colored  insurance  companies 
will  probably  form  an  association  for 
mutual  protection  and  education,  and  will 
draw  up  mortality  tables  based  on  their 
own  records.  Possibly  as  remarkable  a 
feature  as  any  at  the  Conference  was  the 
almost  complete  approval  of  the  vagrancy 
laws  in  the  South.  The  investigation 
had  shown  that,  although  there  were 
complaints  of  discriminating  and  unfair 
enforcement  in  some  States,  the  better 
class  of  negroes  welcomed  them  because 
they  helped  to  raise  the  burden  of  the 
worthless,  idle  negro  from  the  reputation 
of  the  one  who  was  industrious  and 
self-respecting.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  in  the  main  negroes  use 
their  efforts  to  have  the  laws  strictly 
enforced,  that  in  States  where  the  laws 
were  unfairly  enforced  negroes  must  be 
warned  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
i  lleness,  and  that  in  States  like  Alabama, 
where  they  were  made  to  assist  a  system 
of  practical  peonage,  negroes  use  every 
honest  effort  to  have  them  either  fairly. 
enforced  or  repealed.  Thereupon  sev- 
eral members  from  Alabama  declared 
that  the  laws  were  felt  to  be  a  distinct 
benefit  to  industrious  negroes  in  Ala- 


bama, as  the  elimination  of  the  worthless 
black  idler  was  a  consideration  that  out- 
weighed all  others.  The  investigation 
made  by  Dr.  G.  Dickerson  of  the  use 
of  patent  medicines  by  colored  people 
showed  among  other  things  that  this 
evil,  one  of  the  worst  that  afflicts  the 
race,  had  had  an  appreciable  decrease 
during  the  year.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Conference  a  summary  of  its  opinions 
and  recommendations  is  embodied  in  a 
series  of  resolutions  for  dissemination  by 
the  members  among  their  neighbors ;  to 
aid  in  this  circulation  of  knowledge  and 
instruction  and  to  carry  on  active  work 
local  conferences  are  being  established  to 
be  affiliated  with  the  central  body.  A 
start  has  already  been  made  in  Virginia, 
where  such  local  conferences  in  seven- 
teen counties  during  the  last  year  secured 
money  to  improve  their  school  facilities 
and  to  lengthen  the  school  term  an 
average  of  six  weeks.  The  Teachers* 
Association  was  of  less  interest  and  sig- 
nificance, although  there  were  a  few  dele- 
gates who  spoke  to  as  direct  a  purpose 
and  with  as  simple  words  as  the  farmers. 
Negro  teachers  in  rural  districts  have 
some  problems  which  white  teachers  do 
not  face.  In  general,  however,  the  ques- 
tions they  discussed  are  not  very  differ- 
ent from  the  usual  stock,  and  their  asso- 
ciation has  just  about  as  much  cause 
for  existence  and  just  about  the  same 
cause  as  any  other  teachers*  association. 


France  and 
Morocco 


If  the  present  disturbed 
conditions  in  Morocco  con- 
tinue, France  will  have  on 
its  hands  something  very  like  war.  The 
savage  outbreaks  of  the  tribesmen  have 
gone  far  to  convince  Europe  that  strong 
measures  are  necessary ;  and  the  dis- 
trust of  France  and  unwillingness  to 
give  her  a  free  hand  shown  by  Germany 
in  the  Algeciras  Conference  have  given 
place  to  tacit  acquiescence  in  French 
measures  even  when  they  include  the 
military  occupation  of  towns  and  naval 
bombardment.  The  accounts  of  the 
events  of  last  week,  cabled  from  Tan- 
gier, are  not  as  clear  as  could  be 
wished  in  showing  whether  the  French 
naval  commanders  at  Casablanca  had 
sufficient  provocation  for  their  decision 
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to  shell  the  town;  but  that  they  were 
justified  in  landing  troops  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  Ever  since  the  mob-murder  of 
foreigners,  described  in  The  Outlook  last 
week,  the  tribesmen  in  large  numbers 
have  hovered  about  the  town,  have  occu- 
pied its  suburbs,  and  have  menaced  the 
foreign  residents.  One  report,  sent  after 
the  bloodshed  of  last  week,  states  that  six 
thousand  Arab  tribesmen  had  gathered 
from  the  surrounding  country  and  that 
they  even  ventured  to  attack  the  French 
camp.  They  were  promptly  repulsed 
with  a  heavy  loss,  and  the  war-ships  in 
the  harbor  shelled  them  as  they  rode 
away.  This  was  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week.  The  landing  of  French  troops 
began  on  Sunday  of  last  week.  They 
were  fired  upoa  and  several  of  them  were 
wounded  ;  they  then  charged  through  the 
streets  and  drove  the  Moors  out  of  the 
city  with  great  loss.  Thereupon  the 
French  and  Spanish  ships  in  the  harbor 
opened  fire  on  the  outlying  quarter  of 
the  town,  supposed  to  be  occupied  by 
the  tribesmen.  But"  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  shells  (it  is  said  that  sev- 
eral hundred  were  fired)  was  not  confined 
to  that  quarter,  and  much  of  the  city  of 
Casablanca  itself  is  in  ruins  from  the 
bombardment,  including  even  the  Euro- 
pean part.  The  cause  for  this  extension 
of  the  bombardment  is  explained  as  a 
desire  to  stop  the  looting  and  rioting 
which  were  going  on  everywhere.  This 
feature  of  the  Casablanca  incident  is, 
from  the  humane  point  of  view,  most 
deplorable,  and  more  than  anything  else 
shows  that  strong  measures  are  needed, 
unless  the  civilized  world  proposes  to 
leave  Morocco  to  its  own  devices  and 
to  let  the  anti-Christian  and  anti-Euro- 
pean sentiment  go  unchecked.  Eye- 
witnesses say  that  both  the  Arab  tribesmen 
and  the  Moorish  soldiers,  angered  by 
the  bombardment,  revenged  themselves 
on  the  innocent  inhabitants  almost  in- 
discriminately, although  the  Jews  suf- 
fered most  severely  as  regards  personal 
violence.  The  mob,  the  despatches 
say,  plundered,  killed,  and  burned  on 
all  sides,  sacked  the  custom-house,  and 
destroyed  much  of  the  city.  As  we 
write,  the  French  appear  to  be  in 
complete  possession,  and  to  have  the 
situation  well    in  hand  ;  but  there  are 


indications  that  a  kind  of  "  holy  war  " 
is  being  preached  throughout  Morocco, 
and  there  is  likelihood  of  outbreaks  at 
many  points. 


7*-.  Afn«P«-.«/        ^^"y   English   Lib^ 

Agaimt  the  Lord,     *=^'^    °*    *«     ""O"* 
advanced   type  now 

hold  that  the  movement  of  the  Carap- 
bell-Bannerman  Government  against  the 
House  of  Lords  is  doomed  to  failure. 
Although,  as  the  recent  elections  at  Jar- 
row  and  in  the  Colne  Valley  division  of 
Yorkshire  make  plain,  the  wave  of  demo- 
cratic feeling  that  gave  the  Government 
its  unprecedentedly  large  majority  in 
January,  1906,  is  by  no  means  receding, 
the  movement  against  the  House  of 
Lords  is  arousing  little  popular  enthu- 
siasm. Such  a  failure  would  leave  the 
Government  in  a  worse  position  than 
before  it  came  into  collision  with  the 
Lords  over  the  Education  Bill  which  Mr. 
Birrell  piloted  through  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1 906.  Some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  weakness  of  the  movement  against 
the  Lords  are  to  be  found  in  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  itself.  The  bill  never  gave  full 
satisfaction  to  the  Free  Churchmen.  It 
made  too  many  concessions  to  vested 
interests,  to  the  Established  Church,  and 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and 
there  were  many  Free  Churchmen  who 
felt  no  keen  pang  of  regret  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Government  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  measure  and  leave  the 
education  question  as  it  stood  after  the 
Tory  Education  Act  of  1902.  Even  had 
the  Education  Bill  been  all  that  could 
be  desired  by  Free  Churchmen,  from  a 
tactical  point  of  view  it  was  not  the  kind 
of  legislation  on  which  to  wage  a  great 
constitutional  struggle  with  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  England  the  democracy 
has  never  been  uniformly  near  to  the 
education  system.  Only  in  the  large 
towns  where  previous  to  1 902  there  were 
school  boards  has  the  democracy  ever 
had  much  control  over  elementary  edu- 
cation. In  other  parts  of  England  the 
education  system  has  been  imposed  from 
above,  and  has  been  administered  by 
men  whose^own  children  attended  other 
schools  than  those   maintained  at  the 
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public  expense.  It  has  always  been  diffi- 
cult in  England  to  keep  up  the  active 
interest  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
public  elementary  schools,  just  as  it  is 
to  secure  a  full  attendance  at  a  New 
England  district  school  meeting  when 
there  is  no  office  at  stake  and  no  in- 
crease in  the  tax  rate  is  threatening. 
Education  is  a  subject  that  should  in- 
terest the  English  democracy,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
Labor  politicians  it  has  never  aroused 
this  interest ;  and  to  those  who  realize 
the  indifference  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  working  classes  towards  education  it 
has  been  doubtful  from  the  first  whether 
a  struggle  with  the  House  of  Lords  over 
its  amendments  to  an  education  bill 
would  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
democracy.  It  needs  a  question  that 
touches  workingmen  directly  and  per- 
sonally to  bring  them  in  their  tens  of 
thousands  into  active  hostility  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Only  twice  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  the  democracy 
of  England  so  aroused.  The  first  time 
was  in  1832,  when  the  Lords  threatened 
to  reject  the  great  Reform  Bill ;  the 
second  in  1884,  when  they  obstructed 
the  bill  for  extending  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  to  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
rural  communities.  At  other  times  in 
the  nineteenth  century  the  House  of 
Commons  was  sharply  at  issue  with  the 
House  of  Lords.  There  was  a  notable 
case  in  1865  over  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duties.  But  the  democracy  evinced  no 
interest  in  these  Parliamentary  strug- 
gles, and,  as  on  the  present  occasion, 
there  were  no  popular  demonstrations 
against  the  House  of  Lords. 


Another  reason 
for   the  failure 


Mihy  the  Radical  and 

Labor  Groups  Hold  Aloof  ^ 

'^  •'  to  arouse  strong 

popular  feeling,  a  reason  that  accounts 
for  much  of  the  indifference  of  the  Radi- 
cal and  Labor  groups  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal 
Government  towards  the  creation  of  new 
peers.  The  Campbell-Bannerman  Gov- 
ernment has  been  in  power  only  since 
December,  1 905.  But  in  this  brief  period 
of  a  year  and  seven  months  it  has  cre- 
ated twenty  new  peers — just  as  many  as 


were  created  by  the  Balfour  Government 
during  the  three  and  a  half  years  that  it 
was  in  office.  The  Radicals  and  Labor 
members  in  the  early  days  of  the  new 
Parliament  were  apprehensive  that  the 
Government  would  in  this  way  reward 
its  wealthy  partisans — that  it  would 
bestow  peerages  on  men  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  central  campaign  fund, 
or  who  had  financed  newspapers  as 
organs  of  the  Liberal  party.  In  view 
of  the  probability  of  a  collision  between 
the  Government  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Radicals  and  Labor  men  were  anx- 
ious that  the  Government  should  go  into 
the  contest  unhampered  by  any  new 
creation  of  peers.  They  made  appeals 
to  the  Government  to  this  end.  These 
appeals  have  gone  unheeded;  and  to- 
day, when  Liberal  speakers  attack  the 
House  of  Lords  and  urge  the  restriction 
of  its  powers  over  legislation.  Conserva- 
tive speakers  and  journals  ridicule  these 
attacks,  and  in  impugning  the  sincerity 
of  the  movement  against  the  Lords  they 
instance  the  number  of  new  peer^  cre- 
ated by  the  Campbell-Bannerman  Gov- 
ernment. This  line  of  attack  on  the 
Government  told  adversely  against  the 
Liberal  candidates  in  the  recent  elec- 
tions at  Jarrow  and  in  the  Colne  di- 
vision ;  especially  in  the  Colne  division, 
because  the  Parliamentary  vacancy  there 
was  due  to  the  promotion  to  the  House 
of  Lords  of  a  wealthy  ironmaster,  who 
had  represented  the  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  both  these 
elections  the  Government  candidates 
were  defeated  by  Labor  men  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  attitude  of 
the  Government  towards  the  House  of 
Lords  was  responsible  to  some  extent 
for  the  large  vote  polled  by  the  new 
Labor  members.  The  Labor  party  also 
holds  that  it  ought  to  have  been  the  policy 
of  the  Government  to  pass  a  number  of 
measures  of  social  reform  before  it  risked 
a  collision  with  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Labor  members  insist  that  many  of  these 
measures  could  be  carried  through  Par- 
liament without  any  risk  of  difficulties 
with  the  Upper  House ;  and  they  blame 
the  Government  for  coming  to  issue  with 
the  Lords  at  such  an  early  stage  in  the 
existence  of  the  newly  elected  House 
of  Commons.     On  the  question  of  the 
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creation  of  new  peers  the  Radicals  and 
the  Labor  men  are  agreed.  Both  of  these 
progressive  groups  in  English  politics 
object  to  any  further  additions  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  political,  economic, 
and  social  grounds.  Their  argument  is 
that  the  House  of  Lords,  with  its  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  new  creations  since  1830, 
is  already  unwieldy ;  and  that  few  men 
can  render  a  service  to  the  State  that 
warrants  them  and  their  descendants 
being  for  all  time  of  the  hereditary  legis- 
lators. They  assert,  moreover,  that  re- 
wards of  this  kind  should  not  be  given 
to  men  whose  only  service  to  the  State 
consists  of  large  contributions  to  the 
funds  of  a  political  party.  They  object 
to  new  creations  on  economic  grounds, 
because  of  the  baneful  influence  which  a 
constantly  increasing  aristocracy  has  on 
the  land  system.  Each  new  peer  and 
each  new  baronet  goes  into  the  land 
market,  that  his  family  may  have  a  terri- 
torial background ;  with  the  result  that 
freehold  land  in  England  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  obtain.  Finally, 
the  Radicals  and  Labor  men  argue  that 
it  is  not  the  business  of  a  Government 
supported  by  a  democratic  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  set  up  social 
distinctions.  The  net  result  of  the 
Government's  action  in  this  regard  is 
that  neither  the  Radicals  nor  the  Labor 
men  are  enthusiastically  interested  in 
the  movement. 


^    ^       ^.^    ^  ^t       The  recent  remark- 
The  Growth  of  the         ,  ,  ^ 

English  Labor  Party    ""^^    ^^"^^^^^      ^^ 
the  Labor  party — 

which  includes  a  gain  of  a  seat  at  Jarrow 
and  another  in  one  of  the  industrial  divis- 
ions of  Yorkshire,  both  captured  from 
the  Liberals,  together  with  one  in  Staf- 
fordshire over  the  Unionists — ^has  called 
attention  in  England  to  the  fact  that  the 
Labor  propaganda  is  now  being  pushed 
with  even  more  vigor  than  in  the  three 
years  before  the  general  election  of  1 906. 
So  far  the  Conservative  party  has  recov- 
ered only  two  of  the  scores  of  seats  that 
it  lost  in  the  dehiick  of  eighteen  months 
ago.  One  of  these  successes  was  due  to 
the  Liberal  vote  being  divided  by  the 
intervention  of  a  Labor  candidate  ;  and 
the  other  was  gained  in  a  constituency 


from  which  a  Liberal  member  retired 
under  a  social  cloud  and  was  replaced 
by  a  local  Conservative  territorial  pro- 
prietor. These  are  the  only  elections 
since  February,  1906,  at  which  there 
have  been  indications  of  a  reaction  ;  and 
so  far  the  Conservatives  have  regained 
ground  much  more  slowly  than  after  any 
other  general  election  at  which  they  had 
sustained  overwhelming  defeat  Wliat 
gain  there  has  been  otherwise  since  the 
general  election  has  accrued  to  the  Labor 
group.  This  group,  which  is  led  by  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie,  and  which  holds  aloof  from 
the  Government  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Irish  Nationalists,  numbered 
twenty-nine  when  the  general  election  was 
over.  It  now  numbers  thirty-three ;  and 
it  is  so  active  in  all  the  industrial  con- 
stituencies, and  so  determined  to  fight 
for  a  seat  whenever  opportunity  oflFers, 
that  the  Government  dreads  nothing  so 
much  as  a  vacancy  in  an  industrial  con- 
stituency. There  are  wealthy  men  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  have  been 
promised  peerages  by  the  Government 
and  who  have  long  been  impatient  for 
their  reward,  but  who  have  to  be  kept 
waiting  because  the  Government  does 
not  desire  to  open  a  constituency,  and 
thus  to  give  the  Labor  men  another  op- 
portunity of  wresting  a  seat  held  by  an 
official  Liberal.  To  the  Conservatives 
and  to  the  Whig  element  in  the  Liberal 
party  there  are  two  features  in  this  labor 
movement  in  politics  that  are  discon- 
certing. These  politicians  had  expected 
that  the  Labor  group  would  follow  the 
example  of  the  Nationalists  and  make 
themselves  a  nuisance  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But,  as  the  Conservative 
Yorkshire  Post  recently  remarked,  House 
of  Commons  traditions  and  manners 
have  by  this  time  had  their  influence  on 
Labor  members,  **  who  have,  moreover, 
established  a  discipline  and  a  code  of 
their  own  in  which,  curiously,  a  rather 
rigid  respect  for  the  proprieties  seems  to 
have  been  included,  perhaps  by  way  of 
deliberate  intentional  contrast  to  the 
older  records  of  Irish  Nationalism." 
Even  the  Tories  admit  that  the  Labor 
men  are  behaving  like  gentlemen  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  are  running 
counter  to  none  of  its  long-established 
traditions.     The  persisten<?e  with  which 
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the  Labor  propaganda  is  pushed  is  the 
second  feature  which  is  disconcerting 
the  old-school  politicians  of  both  parties. 
They  had  regarded  the  large  gains  of 
the  Labor  party  at  the  general  election 
as  merely  a  democratic  outburst  that 
would  soon  spend  itself.  But  instead  of 
exhausting  itself  it  has  taken  on  more 
vitality.  The  methods  are  the  same  as 
those  which  preceded  the  general  elec- 
tion— open-air  meetings  whenever  a 
Labor  speaker  can  gather  twenty  people 
on  a  street  corner,  and  the  publication 
of  numerous  modest  little  news  sheets 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  Labor  propa- 
ganda. These  methods  are  now  being 
pushed  with  more  energy  than  at. any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  movement. 
The  elections  at  Jarrow  and  in  the  Colne 
Valley  division  (Mr.  Grayson,  the  success- 
ful candidate  in  the  latter,  is  an  avowed 
Socialist)  prove  that  the  movement  is 
attracting  some  middle-class  support; 
and  it  is  also  noticeable  that  the  last 
recruit  for  the  Labor  group  in  Parlia- 
ment is  a  lecturer  at  Manchester  Uni- 
versity. 


Over  the  quaint  old  Flemish 
Ex  o^f^  ^^^y  ^^  Bruges  still  seems  to 
xpost  ion  Y)Tood  the  spirit  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages ;  very  specially  is  this  so  just 
now,  when  the  Exposition  of  the  Fleece  of 
Gold  makes  the  historic  past  seem  real, 
and  casts  its  glamour  and  fascination 
over  the  beholder.  The  sleepy  old  town 
carries  everywhere  the  air  and  manner 
of  a  grander  olden  time,  when  Bruges 
was  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  and  when  its  now 
half-deserted  docks  and  quays  were  the 
busy  scene  of  a  commerce  which  made 
its  burghers  among  the  richest  of  Europe, 
and  probably  suggested  the  emblem  of 
its  famous  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
whose  glories  are  revived  and  made  real 
to  the  visitor  of  to-day  by  the  Exposition 
which  is  now  in  progress.  To  the  busy 
American,  working  hard  even  at  sight- 
seeing, the  ancient  city,  which  was  in 
its  golden  prime  five  centuries  ago. 
makes  only  an  impression  of  still  life, 
though  to  its  inhabitants,  doubtless,  the 
stir  of  the  Exposition  de  la  Toison  d'Or 
may  seem  exciting  in  its  unusual  energy 


and  bustle  of  activity.  The  exhibition, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  art,  arms,  armor,  and  relics 
pertaining  to  the  famous  Order  which  in 
distinction  ranks  with  that  of  the  Gar- 
ter, the  Annunciation,  the  Black  Eagle, 
the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew,  and  the  Grand 
Cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  while 
in  antiquity  it  outranks  most  of  these, 
and  recalls  some  of  the  most  splendid 
and  noted  achievements  of  the  age  of 
chivalry.  The  portraits  and  relics  of 
the  early  knights  of  the  Order  (1429- 
1559)  revivify  names  which  have  long 
lost  Uieir  significance  except  to  devoted 
students  of  the  past.  Here  one  can 
see  the  very  armor  of  knights  who 
bore  the  Fleece  of  Gold,  and  examine 
at  leisure  relics  of  the  "Battle  of  the 
Spurs  of  Gold."  The  names,  the  por- 
traits, and  the  relics  seem  to  recall  a 
page  out  of  Froissart  or  Lacroix.  Espe- 
cially is  the  exhibit  rich  in  portraiture 
of  famous  knights  and  kings  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  their  features 
preserved  for  posterity  by  one  of  the 
greatest  schools  of  portrait  artists  in 
Flemish  history.  Some  of  these  come 
as  loans  from  the  great  galleries  of 
Europe,  some  from  private  collections, 
and  some  from  the  palaces  of  kings  and 
emperors,  thus  furnishing  a  collection 
which  the  visitor  is  unlikely  ever  to  see 
brought  together  again. 


_,     _^         ^    The  Order  whose  glories 

't^S'Lr"^  -^  Y^\  q^-^y  cele- 
brated  in  Bruges  this  sum- 
mer was  founded  by  Philippe  le  Bon, 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Brabant  and  Count 
of  Flanders,  in  1429.  Himself,  during 
his  rule  of  about  half  a  century,  a  patron 
of  art  and  artists,  the  founding  of  the 
Order  strengthened  his  rule  by  binding 
his  counts  and  barons  close  to  himself 
in  bonds  of  honor.  Whether  he  had  in 
mind  the  legend  of  Jason  and  the  Argo- 
nauts, the  Bible  story  of  Gideon  and  his 
fleece,  or  whether  the  name  of  the  Order 
was  bestowed  in  honor  of  the  mass  of 
golden  hair  that  fell  over  the  shoulders 
of  one  of  the  handsomest  women  of  her 
time,  Marie  de  Rumbougge,  or  whether, 
as  already  suggested,  it  was  merely  a 
poetical  allusion  to   the    commerce    in 
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woolens  and  other  products  which 
brougiit  wealth  to  Bruges,  cannot  now 
be  determined.  At  any  rate,  the  Order 
took  high  rank  and  has  ever  since  main- 
tained it,  there  being,  it  is  said,  but  one 
member  of  it  in  England,  King  Edward 
himself,  who  received  the  decoration 
while  he  was  yet  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  Exposition  is  almost 
wholly  given  up  to  displaying  what  may 
be  called  the  regalia  of  the  Order.  In 
the  center  stands  a  figure  in  full  robes 
and  insignia — a  robe  of  deep  red  velvet 
lined  with  white  taffetas,  long  mantle  of 
purple  velvet  lined  with  white  satin,  and 
all  richly  embroidered  and  decorated 
with  precious  stones,  while  the  hem 
bears  the  words,  embroidered  in  gold 
on  a  ground  of  white,  Je  i\iy  emprise  (I 
have  captured  it).  Around  and  in  the 
rooms  above  on  every  side  are  memorials 
and  relics  of  illustrious  knights  long 
since  turned  to  dust — Charolais,  Cr^ve- 
coeur,  the  Croys,  and  others  whose  por- 
traits look  down  upon  the  visitor  from 
the  canvases  of  Van  Eyck,  Van  der 
Weyden,  Gerard  Horebout,  Mabuse,  etc. 
That  of  Duke  George  of  Saxony  is  a 
masterpiece  by  Louis  Cranach,  for 
whose  work  there  is  now  something  like 
a  cult  among  students  of  the  art  of  por- 
traiture. It  is  loaned  by  the  Leipzig 
Gallery.  The  collection  of  tapestries 
and  illuminated  manuscripts  is  probably 
the  finest  ever  brought  together  in  an 
exhibition;  some  oi  the  former,  beau- 
tifully preserved,  with  colors  and  figures 
almost  as  distinct  as  when  new,  are 
from  the  Royal  Palace  in  Madrid,  and 
aie  probably  the  finest  of  their  kind  in 
the  world.  Bruges,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, excelled  in  tapestry  before  the 
much-admired  products  of  Beauvais  and 
Gobelin  were  in  existence,  and  hence  it 
may  be  said  to  take  precedence  in  this 
art.  The  armor  of  Charles  V.,  lent  also 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  with  its  beautiful 
ornaments  in  inlaid  gold,  attests  the  skill 
of  the  greatest  of  Italian  armorers,  An- 
tonio Campi,  of  Milan.  The  collection 
of  medals  is  rare  and  interesting,  as  is 
also  that  of  sculpture ;  and  altogether 
the  Ejcposition  is  one  of  exceeding  inter 
est  to  one  fairly  familiar  with  mediaeval 
art  and  arms  and  the  achievements  of 
the    age    of    chivalry.     The    historical 


tournament,  held  in  the  Grande  Place, 
added  still  further  to  the  interest  of  an 
exhibition  unique  of  its  kind. 


The  census  of  1901  reported 
ama  i  ^^  number  of  child  widows 
in  India  under  fifteen  years  of  age  as 
391,147,  and  19,487  of  these  as  under 
five  years.  They  are  the  most  wretched 
class  in  India,  the  victims  of  almost 
incredible  cruelty,  as  if  somehow  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  him  to  whom  they 
were  married  or  betrothed^  Twenty 
years  ago  American  women  formed  an 
association  to  aid  the  high-caste  Hindu 
lady,  herself  a  widow,  whom  the  inartic- 
ulate cry  of  these  sufferers  had  roused 
to  befriend  them — Ramabai,  the  most 
highly  educated  woman  in  India,  entitled 
for  her  learning  "  the  Pandita."  At  the 
twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ramabai  Association,  its  President, 
Dr.  Hall,  recently  returned  from  his 
Indian  lectureship,  gave  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  Kedgaon  in  the  Bombay  dis- 
trict, where  Ramabai 's  great  institution 
is  located.  Her  home  for  high-caste 
child  widows,  the  Shdradi  Sadan,  is  the 
original  nucleus  of  a  great  family  now 
numbering  nearly  1,500  girls,  many  of 
them  rescued  from  famine  and  origan- 
age.  Here  are  imparted  an  education  and 
a  training  in  domestic  arts  and  indus- 
tries, which  fit  for  lives  of  light  and  lead- 
ing, as  wives  and  mothers  or  teachers 
among  their  countrywomen.  Dr.  Hall 
said :  **  I  have  seen  many  bodies  of  stu- 
dents in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  I 
do  not  remember  any  body  of  students 
in  which  the  average  for  beauty,  for 
intellectual  vivacity,  for  womanly  charm, 
was  higher  than  in  the  group  of  young 
girls  gathered  there  as  students  of  the 
Shirad^  Sadan."  Ramabai's  daughter, 
Manoramabai,is  its  vice-principal.  While 
there  has  never  been  any  proselyting,  a 
large  majority  of  its  155  pupils  have 
become  Christians.  Ramabai 's  girls  have 
carried  her  influence  into  many  parts  of 
India,  and  her  work  attracts  to  Kedgaon 
during  the  cool  months  almost  daily 
visitors  from  America,  Australia,  and 
England.  Dr.  Hall  speaks  of  her  as  "  a 
marvelous  personality  .  .  .  one  of  the 
most    commanding    and    extraordinar>' 
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women  of  her  time."  The  present  threat- 
ening aspect  of  public  affairs  in  India 
he  considers  is  due  to  opposition  to  the 
British  bureaucracy,  not  to  disloyalty  to 
the  British  throne.  Still,  it  is  "  a  stormy 
time,"  which  he  regards  as  appealing  to 
Ramabai's  well-wishers  to  stand  by  the 
heavily  burdened  leader  in  her  great 
work.  There  are  now  some  fifty  circles 
or  societies  of  these.  The  treasurer  is 
Mr.  Curtis  Chipman,  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 


Both    Protection    ana 


Control 


New  converts  are  ever  most  zealous. 
Railway  managers  and  their  journalistic 
friends  who  a  few  months  ago  were  cry- 
ing out  in  alarm  against  the  idea  that  the 
Federal  Government  .should  interfere 
with  inter-State  railway  corporations,  and 
were  anxiously  arguing  for  what  they 
called  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the 
States,  have  suddenly,  within  the  past 
three  weeks,  become  more  ardent  advo- 
cates of  Federal  intervention  than  the 
President  himself.  Now  they  are  ask- 
ing— even*  demanding — that  the  Federal 
Government  should  take  their  weapons 
and  go  up,  on  their  behalf,  against 
these  aforetime  sovereign  States.  The 
Outlook  has  said  that  all  railway  mana- 
gers would  eventually  see  what  some 
have  long  seen — the  wisdom  of  strong 
and  efficient  Federal  control  of  inter- 
State  commerce ;  but  it  did  not  look  for 
this  instantaneous  and  enthusiastic  con- 
version. Even  now  it  cannot  expect 
this  new  and  exalted  state  of  mind  to 
endure.  As  soon  as  Federal  interfer- 
ence ceases  to  mean  protection  and 
assumes  once  more  the  aspect  of  regu- 
lation, these  proselytes,  we  fear,  will 
abandon  their  new  faith. 

The  railway  conflict  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  a'nd  Alabama  can  be 
understood  only  in  connection  with  the 
progress  of  railway  regulation  in  the 
past.  On  another  page  The  Outlook 
records  the  chief  facts  in  that  conflict 
and  the  events  of  last  week  which 
brought  it  to  its  present  stage.  Here 
The  OutlvX)k  reminds  its  readers  of  the 


course  of  the  larger  movement  of  which 
this  conflict  is  but  a  part. 

When  railways  were  first  invented, 
Stephenson,  "the  father  of  the  loco- 
motive," foresaw  the  time  when  the 
sovereign  would  need  to  exercise  great 
power  in  controlling  them.  That  time 
did  not  quickly  arrive.  Everybody 
knows  the  great  change  in  industrial  and 
social  life  which  has  been  wrought  by 
the  railways.  How  speedily  that  change 
took  place  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  seventy  years  from  1830  to  1900 
the  railway  mileage  in  the  United  States 
grew  from  twenty-three  miles  to  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  miles.  More 
than  half  of  that  growth  occurred  in  the 
latter  twenty  years.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  were  busy  during  the 
early  part  of  that  period  in  building  up 
their  industries.  With  the  growth  of 
industry  there  developed  also  industrial 
evils.  The  railways  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  industrial  enterprises. 
By  favoring  one  shipper  or  locality  at 
the  expense  of  another,  a  railway  could 
make  and  destroy  fortunes. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  these  evils  we  can  see  four  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  the  States  and  the  railways. 

P'irst — the  attitude  of  indifference. 
The  States  were  passive.  Railway  in- 
fluences were  strong,  public  sentiment 
was  weak,  individual  sufferers  were 
powerless.  Local  politicians  prospered 
under  the  favor  of  the  railways  and 
trusted  to  the  P^ederal  Government  to 
protect  the  people. 

Second — the  attitude  of  demagogy. 
The  Federal  Government,  responding  to 
a  growing  public  sentiment,  began,  with 
great  conservatism,  to  attack  the  evils, 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt,  laid  down  a  policy  which  it 
has  consistently  followed.  Suddenly, 
within  the  past  few  months  many  local 
politicians,  noting  the  popularity  of  this 
policy,  have  attempted  to  imitate  it 
without  understanding  it — or,  perhaps 
more  accurately,  feeling  tardily  the  goad 
of  public  sentiment,  have  unintelligently 
attempted  to  respond.  Instead  of  regu- 
lation, however,  they  adopted  the  policy 
of  irritation,  and  trusted  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  the  railways. 

Third — on  the  part  of  the  railways, 
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the  attitude  of  protest.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  first  adopted  a  policy 
of  regulation,  the  railways  fought  that 
policy.  They  brought  their  forces  to 
oppose  the  adoption  of  the  Hepburn 
Bill.  They  argued  for  States'  rights  — 
they  made  much  of  the  Constitutional 
guaranties  to  the  several  States. 

Fouith — the  attitude  of  appeal.  Now 
that  the  States  have  assumed  to  exercise 
the  powers  for  which  the  ap  legists  of 
the  railways  once  so  largely  argued,  the 
railways  are  eager  for  Federal  protection, 
and  some  of  them  are  querulously  com- 
plaining because  the  United  States  does 
not  fight  their  battles. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  the  one  power  that  can 
protect  the  rights  both  of  the  people 
and  of  the  railways,  that  can  both  secure 
industrial  equality  and  maintain  indus- 
trial prosperity.  The  most  recent  events 
in  the  movement  emphasize  the  truth 
that  the  public  ^'elfare  demands  efficient 
Federal  regulation  of  inter-State  com- 
merce, and  State  regulation,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  necessary,  in  harmony  with  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government. 


How  Do  JVe  Know  ? 

Steadily  and  irresistibly  enlarging  its 
domain,  modern  science  has  seemed  like 
a  masterful  conqueror  destined  to  bring 
under  its  sway  the  whole  world  of  truth. 
All  lovers  of  truth — as  distinguished 
from  lovers  of  tradition  or  lovers  of  their 
own  conceptions  of  truth— are  grateful 
for  every  bit  of  territory  which  science 
has  wrested  from  ignorance.  Wherever 
science  has  placed  its  flag,  fear,  super- 
stition, dull  slavery  to  falsehood,  the 
whole  vile  crew  of  ignorance,  have  fled. 
Science  has  brought  to  mankind  vaster 
and  nobler  conceptions  of  the  world  and 
the  universe,  a  new  power  over  nature, 
new  weapons  against  disease,  a  new 
understanding  of  the  distant  past,  a  new 
intelligence  concerning  the  future,  a  new 
unity  among  men.  It  has  been  a  larger 
revelation  to  man  of  himself  and  his 
Maker. 

No  wonder  that  men  to-day  are  saying 
that  truth  is  the  gift  of  science ;  that  the 


test  of  truth  is  the  scientific  evidence 
with  which  it  is  sustained  ;  that  there  is 
no  truth  except  that  which  can  be  scien- 
tifically proved.  '*  As  a  scientific  man," 
said  a  physician  the  other  day,  "  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  anything  else  than 
overwhelming  evidence.  We  do  not 
regard  any  medical  fact  as  a  fact  until 
it  is  scientifically  established.  Is  not 
selfishness  better,  more  desirable,  than 
unselfishness  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
disinterested  love  ?  It  is  all  a  matter  oi 
evidence.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
weight  of  scientific  evidence  was  on  the 
side  of  selfishness  and  against  disin- 
terested love." 

Is  it  indeed  all  a  matter  of  evidence  ? 
Is  all  truth  subject  to  science  ?  Are  all 
aspects  of  truth  alike  to  be  laid  under 
the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  rules 
of  evidence  ? 

That  some  aspects  of  truth  are  dis- 
cernible only  by  scientific  methods  there 
is  no  doubt.  A  historical  fact  such 
as  the  existence  of  Napoleon,  a  property 
of  matter  such  as  the  conservation  of 
energy,  an  effect  of  certain  curative 
agents,  such  as  the  medical  value  of 
diphtheritic  anti-toxin,  can  be  accepted 
as  true  only  after  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  true  by  overwhelming  evidence.  In 
these  aspects,  contrary  to  common 
belief,  truth  is  most  elusive  Certainty 
regarding  the  truth  of  history,  of  physics, 
of  medicine,  is  not  readily  to  be  distin- 
guished from  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility. That  fact  does  not  rouse  in  us 
any  doubt.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
nothing  which  men  hold  to  more  tena- 
ciously than  the  truth  established  by 
overwhelming  evidence  ;  indeed,  as  we 
have  seen,  when  men  speak  of  truth,  it 
is  commonly  those  aspects  of  truth  which 
are  scientifically  discernible. 

There  are,  however,  other  aspects  of 
truth  which  are  not  established  in  the 
first  place  by  evidence,  but  by  another 
process — demonstration.  Of  these  as- 
pects of  truth  matheifiatics  affords  the 
clearest  illustrations.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  truth  of  certain 
mathematical  formulae  would  never  have 
been  discovered  at  all  if  men  had  had 
to  depend  solely  upon  evidence.  In 
these  aspects  truth  seems  nearer  to  us 
than  in  those  aspects  in  which  it  appears 
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to  us  as  histor>%  or  physics,  or  medicine. 
Mathematical  truth  may  be  subtle,  com- 
plex, difficult  to  understand,  but  it  is 
not  elusive. 

There  yet  remain,  however,  certain 
aspects  of  truth  which  are  discernible 
neither  by  scientific  process  nor  by  math- 
ematical demonstration.  The  truth  that 
a  melody  of  Mozart's,  that  a  painting  of 
Rembrandt's,  that  a  poem  of  Keats's, 
that  a  scene  on  the  Hudson,  is  beauti- 
ful, cannot  be  proved  by  any  scientific 
method;  neither  is  it  susceptible  of 
mathematical  demonstration.  One  who 
denies  that  this  melody  or  picture  or 
poem  or  scene  is  beautiful  cannot  be 
persuaded  by  any  amount  of  evidence; 
he  cannot  be  convinced  by  any  process 
of  reasoning.  Truth  of  this  kind  can 
be  apprehended  only  by  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathetic understanding.  By  whatever 
name  we  call  it,  whether  intuition,  or 
artistic  temperament,  or  spiritual  insight, 
this  power  by  which  we  seize  on  truth 
is  as  real  a  power  as  the  power  of  ratio- 
cination, or  the  power  of  weighing  evi- 
dence. Indeed,  this  power  brings'  truth 
closest  to  us;  in  discerning  truth  it 
makes  truth  a  part  of  us  ;  not  some- 
thing outside  of  us  to  be  observed,  but 
something  v/ithin  us  to  be  experienced. 
We  do  not  experience  the  existence  of 
Napoleon,  or  the  pons  asinorum  ;  but,  if 
've  apprehend  it  at  all,  we  do  experience 
1  Mozart  melody. 

In  times  of  great  sorrow  or  great  joy, 
in  the  stress  of  temptation,  in  the  press- 
ure of  responsibility,  the  truth  we  need 
chiefly  is  the  truth  that  we  can  expe- 
rience. We  may  have  cultivated  the 
habit  of  scientific  scrutiny  or  of  logical 
reasoning ;  but  if  we  have  neglected  the 
habit  of  treasuring  truth  when  it  enters 
through  experience,  we  become  helpless 
in  times  of  crisis.  Just  as  Darwin,  to 
his  own  grief,  lost  his  power  of  appre- 
ciating the  fine  arts,  though  he  had 
developed  highly  his  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  of  reason,  so  a  man  who  is 
learned  and  acute  may  yet  miss  the  fun- 
damental truths  of  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  man  who  may  have  no  scien- 
tific training  and  only  the  most  primi- 
tive powers  of  deduction  may  discern 
the  beauty  of  sea  or  sky  or  land,  of  a 
painting,  a  poem,  or  a  son^,  so  such 


a  man  may  discern,  appreciate,  and 
experience  the  beauty  and  the  truth  of 
love,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  strong-willed 
devotion  to  duty,  of  a  life  adjusted  to 
the  will  of  God.  This  is  what  the  psalm- 
ist meant  when  he  declared  that,  even  in 
the  face  of  the  wonders  of  the  heavens, 
the  Lord  had  ordained  strength  out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings ;  this 
is  what  St.  Paul  meant  when  he  declared 
that  God  had  chosen  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise.  More 
surely  than  the  scientist  knows  the  ways 
of  beetles  or  the  movements  of  the  stars, 
and  as  surely  as  the  mathematician 
knows  the  demonstrated  conclusions  of 
geometry,  the  little  child  knows  the  per- 
sonality of  his  mother,  for  her  love  is  a 
part  of  himself.  His  way  of  knowledge 
is  not  the  way  of  the  entomologist,  or 
the  astronomer,  or  the  geometrician,  but 
for  all  that  it  is  as  sure,  and  it  leads  him 
nearer  than  their  ways  do  to  the  heart 
of  truth. 

If  we  would  understand  art  in  any  of 
its  forms,  we  must  live  in  its  presence  ; 
we  must  see  good  pictures,  hear  good 
music,  read  good  books.  So,  if  we  would 
know  God,  we  must  live  with  him,  be 
governed  by  him,  let  his  will  be  done  in 
our  lives.  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know 
him.  There  is  no  other  way  to  the 
knowledge  of  spiritual  things  except 
through  life.  Paul  revealed  the  secret 
of  his  insight  into  the  spiritual  world 
when  he  said,  "  For  me  to  live  is  Christ" 
It  is  in  this  way  that  we  can  know  the 
love  of  God  which  passeth  all  other 
kinds  of  knowledge. 


The   First    American 
Teller  of  Tales 

Not  that  Cooper  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can novelist, for  Charles  Brockden  Brown 
had  written  psychological  novels  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before  him ;  nor  the  first 
American  romance  writer,  for  Irving*s 
genius  had  begun  to  shine  before  "  Pre- 
caution "  appeared;  but  in  the  sense  that 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  in  mind  when  he 
spoke  of  a  "  tale  "  as  that  "  which  holdeth 
children  from  play  and  old  men  from 
the  chimney-corner,"  and  in  the  specific 
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dictionary  sense  that  makes  the  tale 
primarily  a  narrative,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  may  be  called  the  first  American 
tale-teller.  And  as  the  Samoans  lovingly 
called  Stevenson  Tusitala,  meaning  not  a 
tale-teller,  but  the  tale-teller,  so  Cooper, 
in  a  certain  large  sense,  remains  the 
American  teller  of  tales  to  this  day. 
Naturally,  at  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  founding  of  Cooperstown  last 
week,  honor  was  done  to  its  famous  name- 
giver.  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  in 
a  finely  critical  commemorative  address, 
and  half  a  dozen  poets  in  rhythmic 
enthusiasm,  recalled — to  quote  Julia 
Ward  Howe's  poem,  written  for  the 
occasion  and  read  by  Bishop  Potter — 

"  The  hunter  bold,  the  savage  dark, 
The  breath  of  regions  unprofaned, 
The  rover  with  his  phantom  bark, 
The  valiant  spirits,  rudely  trained." 

Mrs.  Howe  (who,  by  the  way,  was 
born  the  year  before  Cooper's  first  story 
appeared,  and  writes  this  tribute  more 
than  fifty  j^ears  after  his  death)  touches 
directly  in  these  lines  the  charm  that 
has  made  the  best  of  Cooper's  work  live. 
No  American  author,  we  believe,  has 
been  so  beloved  by  boys  and  by  men 
who  have  the  boy's  open  spirit.  It  is 
true  that  Cooper  is  less  read  to-day  in 
America  than  he  was  twenty  years  ago ; 
but  in  France  and  Germany,  and  per- 
haps in  Great  Britain,  **  Cooper  of  the 
wood  and  wave,"  as  Stevenson  used  to 
call  him,  is  still  beloved  of  boyhood. 
But  Cooper's  literary  survival  is  a  singu- 
lar one  in  this  respect — that  it  exists 
more  largely  through  the  memory  of 
one's  long-ago  reading  than  through  re- 
reading or  through  the  author's  attract- 
iveness to  new  generations  of  readers. 
There  are  thousands  of  Americans  who 
would  find  even  "The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans  "  or  **  The  Spy  "  intolerably 
prolix  and  deadened  by  literary  pom- 
posity of  manner,  who  yet  have  in  their 
memor}'  unfading  pictures  of  Harvey 
Birch  the  Spy,  of  Uncas  and  his  father, 
of  Natty  Bumppo,  the  simple  but  noble 
hunter  and  scout  known  as  Hawkeye 
and  Leatherstocking  and  Deerslayer — 
beyond  question  one  of  the  most  indi- 
vidual character-creations  in  all  fiction  ; 
who  have  but  to  close  their  eyes  to  feel 
again  the  deep  thrill  and  wonder  with 


which  they  breathlessly  followed  the  tale- 
teller through  the  forest  path  and  down 
the  rapids  in  canoe,  or  lay  hidden  in  the 
cave  listening  to  the  Indian's  war- 
whoop,  or  admired  the  brave  American 
soldier  and  pitied  the  patriotic  and 
despised  spy,  or  saw  the  false  ports  of 
the  pirate  ship  fall  and  the  desperate 
fight  begin.  A  host  of  imitators  have 
vulgarized  such  topics,  but  in  Cooper's 
day  they  were  fresh. 

In  short,  as  a  rule,  we  love  Cooper, 
but  we  don't  read  him.  The  reasons  are 
obvious:  he  mined  pure  gold,  but  too 
often  he  concealed  it  in  heaps  of  rub- 
bish. Among  his  stories  were  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  that  few  people  ad- 
mired even  in  his  own  day,  and  that 
no  living  soul  now  reads  except  as  a 
study  of  literary  curiosities.  If  the 
reader  doubts  this,  let  him  try  **  Satans- 
toe,"  or  "  Home  as  Found,"  or  "  Jack 
Tier."  Again,  he  never  portrayed  more 
than  one  real  woman  in  his  thirty-five  or 
more  novels — the  half-witted,  true-heart- 
ed Hetty  Hutter  in  "  The  Deerslayer," 
although  the  Indian  maiden  June  has 
sweetness  and  youth.  Moreover,  even 
in  his  best  stories  he  continually  ham- 
pers the  action  and  provokes  the  reader 
to  impatience  by  "  talking  like  a  book  '* 
with  an  old-school  formality  and  excess- 
ive elegance  which  are  harder  and  harder 
to  stand  as  our  more  and  more  informal 
age  moves  on.  Boys  do  not  mind  this, 
for  they  assume  that  for  them  these  things 
are  there  to  be  skipped,  and  accordingly 
skip  on  to  the  entrancing  action  and 
the  thrill  of  adventure  and  rescue.  And 
how  fine  that  spirit  of  adventure  and 
romance  isl  Yes,  and  it  always  has 
been  from  the  day  the  Odyssey,  greatest 
adventure  story  of  the  world's  literature, 
was  written,  down  to  Cervantes,  and 
then  again  down  to  Cooper  and  Dumas 
and  Stevenson  and  Maurice  Hewlett 
and  the  author  of  "  The  Beloved  Vaga- 
bond." Human  imagination  will  always 
crave  for  it,  and,  when  found  at  its  high- 
est and  best,  will  hold  it  as  immortal  as 
aught  in  letters  may  be.  The  realists' 
reflex  from  actual  modem  life  may  have 
equal  honor  and  (perhaps)  equal  long 
life,  but  the  tale  of  adventure  and 
romance  has  not  departed  from  literature, 
and  shall  not  depart. 
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One  of  the  most  expensive,  one  of  the 
most  deplorable,  attributes  of  ignorance, 
the  Spectator  has  often  thought,  would 
seem  to  be  the  inevitable  missing  of 
another's  point  of  view — the  point  of 
view,  say,  of  those  persons  possessed 
with  the  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion, the  range  and  richness,  of  culture. 
This  particular  want  of  intelligence 
sometimes  means  the  lack  of  a  quick 
responsiveness  to  new  and  higher  senti- 
ments. It  means  to  fail  in  recogpiizing 
the  poetic  flash  and  iridescence,  to  be 
unable  to  affirm  the  witty  reference  to  a 
historical  place  or  personage;  in  other 
words,  to  pass  blindly  by  the  overflow 
of  taste  and  conviction  in  another's  talk. 
The  most  fantastic  phase  of  the  ignorant 
point  of  view,  however,  is  its  voluntary 
sightlessness,  its  surprised  and  pityingly 
compassionate  attitude  toward  those 
who  And  perhaps  a  trifle  dull  the  material 
side  of  life,  and  to  whom  the  busy  **  in- 
ward world-building"  power  of  mind  is 
what  explains  and  makes  vital  the 
actualities  surrounding  us. 


"  Mr.  B.  is  coming  to  speak  at  the 
club  dinner,"  said  the  Spectator  to  a 
visitor,  naming  a  noted  author  and  states- 
man of  high  standing.  '*  Is  he  ?"  was 
the  reply ;  "  well,  he's  one  of  those 
blamed  literary  people,  isn't  he  ?  They 
must  be  awful  to  live  with,  but  I  like  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  them  occasionally.  I 
<hink  I'll  go,"  she  ended,  as  though  we 
had  in  view  a  rare  specimen  of  wild  ani- 
mal 1  This  remark  is  a  capital  instance 
of  the  feeling  of  many,  the  horizon  of 
whose  ignorance  is  only  spanned  by  their 
complacency.  Some  one  has  said  that 
jealousy  is  a  plant  that  should  never  be 
watered,  but  the  grotesque  criticisms  of 
thoroughly  cultured  persons  by  those  less 
well  informed  lead  one  to  suspect 
that  jealousy  is  a  plant  carefully  tended 
by  many. 

It  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  average 
intelligence  that  a  craving  for  a  wider 
view  of  things  might  bring  with  it  the 
unsuspected  blessing  of  a  more  acute 
and  deliberate  sensibility  toward  the  joys 


of  life  to  which  those  once  enlightened 
unreservedly  surrender.  They  fail  to  see 
that  study  and  reading  sharpen  the  ca- 
pacity for  discerning  truth,  that  knowl- 
edge brings  with  it  content  of  mind,  and 
that,  in  order  to  have  strength,  force,  and 
flexibility,  one  must  be  familiar  with  dim 
distances  as  well  as  with  one's  more  im- 
mediate environment.  Surely  the  people 
with  whom  one  would  wish  to  have  the 
most  enduring  relations  in  life  are  those 
who  have  acquired  a  tolerant  view  and 
a  wide  knowledge  through  long  and  lov- 
ing contact  with  the  civilizing  influences 
of  old  books,  old  pictures,  and  older  coun- 
tries, which  speak  of  survival,  transmis- 
sion, and  association,  and  thus  are  en- 
abled to  meet  the  great  mocking  world 
on  equal  terms. 


How  often  did  the  Spectator  sigh,  then, 
when  the  law  of  custom  decreed  the 
obligation  of  sitting  motionless  and  lis- 
tening with  seeming  respect  to  a  mealy- 
mouthed  shuffler  who  had  nothing  to  say, 
who  neither  read  nor  studied  and  whose 
topics  were  limited  to  the  petty,  circui- 
tous, and  unavailing  criticism  of  people, 
of  hats  and  gowns,  or  of  how  much  mut- 
ton cost  a  pound  I  Then  it  was  with  a 
kind  of  indigestion  of  the  mind  that  the 
Spectator  was  reminded  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  tactful  remark  to  Gibbon  : 
"  Well,  how  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Gibbon  I  still 
doing  nothing  but  scribble,  scribble, 
scribble,  I  suppose?"  How  Gibbon 
must  have  chafed  and  fretted  at  the  in- 
exorable law  of  custom  which  forbade 
his  answering  in  kind  and  intimating 
that  "  This  is  this  to  me  and  that  to 
thee  !  "  which  might  have  marked  to  the 
world  in  general  the  inevitable  limits  of 
his  Royal  Highness's  charm.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  John  R.  Green,  the  his- 
torian, relates  of  his  celebrated  friend 
Freeman,  **  He  has  a  way,  if  you  want 
him  to  look  at  anything  of  interest 
in  Italy  after  1200,  of  saying,  *Oh,  that 
isn't  my  period  I'  "  one  realizes  that  Free- 
man was  one  of  those  lucky  men  who  keep 
their  own  atmosphere  and  who  are  none 
the  less  interesting  because  of  the  occa- 
sional withdrawal  into  themselves  which 
is  part  of  the  power  of  genius.  One 
feels  at  once  how  easily  and  well  P>ee- 
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man,  with  his  quick  responsiveness  to 
knowledge,  could  have  discussed  the 
point  or  object  in  hand  ;  and  the  very  fact 
of  his  tremendous  knowledge  of  **  my 
period,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it, 
would  have  made  his  consideration  of 
matters  outside  and  beyond  it  inevitably 
amusing  and  original. 


Surely  conversation  should  be  able  to 
draw  from  character  and  intellect  its 
finest  essence.  To  have  the  ability  to 
seize  upon  some  little  incident  of  experi- 
ence and  by  the  exquisite  nicety  and 
humor  of  a  few  pithy  and  striking  phrases 
elevate  it  to  the  dignity  of  easy  and  trip- 
ping conversation,  that  is  a  feat  to  which 
provincial  self-complacency  can  never 
attain.  The  average  mind,  though, 
with  its  limited  horizon,  seldom,  alas  !  has 
a  craving  for  a  wider  view  of  things. 
It  takes  its  own  waj^  prefers  usual  tastes, 
likes  defined  and  practical  pursuits,  and 
looks  upon  its  own  narrow  path  and 
hemmed-in  experiences  as  an  ample 
sufficiency.  "  How  funny  you  are  to 
read  rather  than  to  sew  1"  was  a  remark 
to  a  woman  heard  the  other  day ;  and 
what  could  be  more  actively  in  the  comic 
vein  to  the  initiated?  Here  certainly 
was  ignorance  dressed  up  in  costume 
and  whimsically  paraded !  "  I  don't 
know  enough  to  embroider  well,"  was 
the  quick  answer,  but  the  reply  was  too 
deeply  tinged  with  irony  to  penetrate  the 
wooden  sensibilities  of  the  first  speaker. 
From  the  first  remark  one  might  gather 
that  all  knowledge  wandered  about  at 
large  and  ready  to  hand  for  our  easy  dis- 
cernment! If  one  wishes  (and  most 
people  do)  to  know  the  whole  wonder 
and  charm  of  the  world  and  to  gain  a 
region  of  new  images  and  fresh  feelings, 
to  bar  the  door  of  it  all  by  refusing  to 
read,  to  see,  and  to  do  is  not  the  most 
effective  step.  Very  little  of  the  fullness 
of  joy  in  life  springs  full-grown  into  our 
consciousness,  and  to  read  and  work  is, 


after  all,  the  simplest  way  to  find  a  more 
and  more  fervent  appreciation  of  life  and 
all  it  offers.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  so  many  people  find  the  world  a 
dull  place,  without  color  and  tone,  for 
they  themselves  are  best  described  by 
just  those  adjectives. 


It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
describe  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
nature  possible  to  the  larger  and  more 
cultivated  type  of  mind.  It  does  not 
lend  itself  to  a  very  close  analysis  or 
description ;  but  might  it  not  be  termed 
the  blessing  of  ////common  sense  ?  Is  it 
not  an  intangible  mental  capacity,  lively, 
alert,  which  has  an  aesthetic  side,  an 
instinct  for  the  best  and  most  beautiful, 
a  vision  always  for  fine  discriminations, 
which  keeps  clear  of  confusions  and 
blunted  outlines,  and  which  might  felici- 
tously be  called  the  qualities  combined 
of  measure,  restraint,  and  appreciation  ? 
Have  you  ever  stood  in  the  embrasure 
of  a  window  and  caught  the  whole  won- 
der and  charm  of  the  sunset-flooded 
hills  and  valleys  before  the  summer  twi- 
light closed  around  the  lake,  and  felt  the 
poetic  intoxication  of  it  all  ?  It  is  at  such 
moments  that  one  realizes  to  the  full  the 
quality,  so  difficult  to  define,  and  which 
for  years  may  be  a  blessing  unsuspected, 
but  which  finally  to  recognize  and  know 
is  to  crave  or  miss  for  all  time.  With 
some  it  is  an  emotion  bom  of  infinite 
loneliness  and  self-restraint,  but  to  the 
provincial  observer  it  is  a  sense  as 
unfamiliar  and  inaccessible  as  Dante*s 
dim  underworld  1  "  Culture,"  Matthew 
Arnold  tells  us,  **  is  getting  the  power 
through  reading  to  estimate  the  propor- 
tion and  relation  in  what  we  read." 
But  it  is  far  more  than  that ;  it  is  to  be- 
come possessed  of  the  podic  perception 
(as  rare  as  it  is  exquisite),  and  to  find 
the  horizon  widening  and  ever  widening 
to  an  artistic  and  large  embodiment  of 
thought  and  feeling. 


THE    AVERAGE    CITIZEN 
ANT>   THE   LABOR  PROBLEM' 

BT  JONATHAN  THAYER  LINCOLN 


THE  library  shelves  groan  with 
the  weight  of  books  catalogued 
under  the  head  of  "  Sociology." 
Thousands  of  these  volumes  deal  with 
what  is  loosely  called  "  The  Social  Ques- 
tion," or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
"The  Labor  Problem."  Some  of  the 
anthors  are  scholars  who  have  thought 
deeply  along  economic  lines ;  some  are 
sensational  writers  who  cry  that  the  rich 
are  growing  richer  and  the  poor  are 
growing  poorer  and  nothing  but  a  revo- 
lution can  restore  the  balance.  There 
are  also  apologists  for  the  present  re'gime, 
who  tell  us  that,  all  things  considered, 
the  worker  has  no  reason  to  be  discon- 
tented;  yet  the  worker  is  discontented, 
and  the  fact  must  be  explained.  There 
is  a  trend  toward  Socialism  in  these  days, 
and  programmes  for  municipal  owner- 
ship are  in  the  air;  some  reformers 
would  enact  laws  to  forbid,  or  at  least  to 
limit,  the  inheritance  of  great  fortunes ; 
some  would  level  the  conditions  of  rich 
and  poor  by  a  system  of  graduated  taxa- 
tion. A  thousand  projects  are  being 
discussed,  any  one  of  which  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  sanction  at  the  polls,  yet 
the  average  citizen  has  but  the  haziest 
notion  of  the  social  question  and  the 
conditions  which  create  it.  The  average 
citizen  has  not  read  the  books  upon  the 
library  shelves — and  with  reason,  as  it 
seems  to  him.  The  ponderous  tomes  of 
the  Doctors  of  Philosophy  present  a  for- 
bidding aspect ;  he  has  been  told  that 
the  volames  written  by  young  ladies 
engaged  in  settlement  work  are  not 
always  trustworthy ;  and  he  shuns  the 
writing  of  the  reformers  in  the  belief  that 
all  such  are  anarchistic.  He  has  a 
notion  that  great  fortunes  must  be 
tainted;  he  regrets  that  thousands  of  his 
fellow-men  go  to  bed  hungry ;  and  when 
strikes  and  lockouts  send  up  the  market 
price  of  beef  and  coal,  he  believes  there 

» An  article  by  Mr.  Lincoln  describing  a  typical  New 
England  manufacturing  community  was  published  in 
The  Outlook  of  February  9,  1907,  under  the  title 
"  The  City  of  the  Dinnar-Pail." 


is  a  labor  problem.  Then  he  forms  his 
opinion  of  it  from  either  the  yellow  or 
the  subsidized  press.  Poor,  perplexed 
average  citizen,  if  he  would  come  to  the 
City  of  the  Dinner-Pail,  walk  its  streets 
and  enter  its  factories,  he  would  find 
the  problem  stated  and  discover  some 
practical  suggestions   toward  a  solution. 

The  writer  of  this  essay  is  not  an 
economist — he  is  not  even  a  sociologist ; 
he  has,  however,  lived  all  his  days  in 
a  manufacturing  community ;  he  has 
known  and  admired  many  persons  of 
great  wealth,  and  he  has  known  and  ad- 
mired many  persons  who  toil  from  day- 
light to  dark,  earning  their  daily  bread 
in  the  factories  ;  and  he  hopes  that  certain 
facts  that  he  has  learned  from  these 
persons  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  tlie 
average  citizen  in  his  quest  for  truth. 

Some  years  ago  a  reputable  review 
published  a  sensational  article  concern- 
ing the  City  of  the  Dinner-Pail,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  selected  a  writer  to 
reply  to  certain  statements  made  in  this 
article  which  did  not  seem  to  square  with 
the  truth.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
accompany  the  counsel  for  the  defendant 
in  his  tour  about  the  city  investigating 
the  charges.  The  sensational  writer  had 
described  the  tenements  in  which  the 
operatives  lived,  and  selected  for  partic- 
ular criticism  a  group  of  houses  owned 
by  a  prosperous  corporation.  Such  a 
picture  of  squalor  has  seldom  been 
painted — evidently  the  gentleman  had 
never  before  seen  a  house  without  a  bath 
on  every  floor.  These  houses  were  built 
about  a  quadrangle  which  served  as  a 
common  back  yard,  and  while  this  back 
yard  might  not  be  all  that  Mr.  J.  Horace 
McFarland  might  desire  so  far  as  grass 
and  trees  are  concerned,  it  was  a  very 
large  breathing-space,  and  gave  each 
tenant  a  right  to  more  out-of-doors  than 
one  can  hire  for  several  thousand  dollars 
on  Fifth  Avenue.  In  the  center  of  the 
quadrangle  were  a  number  of  outhouses 
which  caused  this  diligent  student  of 
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sociology  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
,  he  wrote  a  long  paragraph  about  the 
fearful  sanitary  conditions  of  the  court 
where  outhouses  were  placed  close  to 
the  bedroom  windows.  He  failed,  how- 
ever, to  state  the  fact  that  while  the  small 
wooden  buildings  were  originally  intend- 
ed for  sanitary  purposes,  they  were  used 
at  the  time  he  wrote  as  wood-sheds,  the 
tenements  having  been  fitted  with  mod- 
ern plumbing  many  years  before.  He 
summed  up  his  case  against  the  quadran- 
gle in  these  words :  "  In  the  center  of 
all  this  filth  stands  a  pump."  Not  only 
did  the  noxious  odors  invite  diphtheria 
and  Heaven  knows  what  other  fearsome 
diseases,  but  the  tenants  drank  infected 
water  from  a  well  situated  in  the  court- 
yard 1  As  a  fact,  there  was  a  pump  in 
the  yard,  but  the  pump  was  without  a 
handle,  for  the  tenants  drank  the  same 
water  with  which  the  city  provided  their 
landlord's  table.  This  well  illustrates 
the  sensational  writer's  method  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem.  Every  fact  stated 
was  true — there  were  outhouses  in 
the  quadrangle  and  near  by  there  was 
a  pump;  but  while  the  facts  were  true, 
the  writer's  conclusions  were  false,  be- 
cause, while  he  told  nothing  but  the 
truth,  he  failed  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 

My  friend's  reply  was  quiet  in  tone 
and  more  scholarly  in  treatment  than  the 
paper  it  contradicted,  but  he,  like  the 
other  author,  was  a  partisan — one  held 
a  brief  for  the  workingman,  the  other 
argued  his  case  for  the  manufacturer. 
The  counsel  for  the  defendant  called 
attention  to  the  large  deposits  standing 
to  the  credit  of  workingmen  in  the 
savings  banks ;  a  majority  of  the  depos- 
itors in  several  institutions  for  savings 
were  factory  operatives,  and  this  he 
cited  as  evidence  that  the  operatives 
were  well  paid  and  thrifty.  While  I 
believe  the  workers  in  the  City  of  the 
Dinner-Pail  are  thrifty  and  well  paid,  I 
want  to  suggest  the  danger  of  drawing 
such  a  general  conclusion  from  the  evi- 
dence. Large  bank  deposits  standing 
in  the  names  of  factory  operatives  clearly 
indicate  that  a  healthy  financial  condi- 
tion exists  among  the  workers,  but  do 
not  prove  that  the  average  worker  earns  • 
mjre  than  he  spends.  The  fact  that 
many  operatives  own  bank  books  merely 


shows  that  under  existing  conditions  the 
thrifty  worker  may  save  money.  To 
ascertain  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
deposits  argument  it  would  be  necessary 
to  know  the  aggregate  of  the  deposits, 
the  number  of  depositors,  and  to  classify 
the  workers  as  to  the  amount  of  wages 
they  actually  earn  ;  this  in  itself  would 
require  the  attention  of  one  student  for 
a  considerable  time.  It  is  as  unfair  to 
take  the  thrifty,  self-denying  workingman 
as  the  (ype,  as  it  is  to  set  up  the  hungry, 
depraved  wretch  as  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  factory  system ;  for  the  working- 
man  is,  after  all,  merely  a  human  being, 
an  individual  distinct  and  different  from 
every  other,  and  whether  he  lives  in 
squalor  or  in  comfort  depends,  in  a 
larger  measure  than  we  are  wont  to 
think,  upon  himself ;  and  his  well-being 
on  his  obedience  to  greater  laws  than 
legislatures  can  enact. 

At  the  railway  station  one  morning  I 
met  an  army  of  immigrants  just  afrived  : 
one  hundred  and  sixty  Western  Islanders, 
men,  women,  and  children  seeking  a  new 
home  on  the  continent.  Had  I  journeyed 
to  the  Azores,  outside  the  principal  ports 
I  should  have  had  difficulty  in  finding 
so  great  a  crowd  of  natives — yet  here 
witliin  a  mile  of  my  own  hearthstone  I 
was  to  all  purposes  in  Fayal.  It  was  by 
no  means  the  ragged  mob  the  sensa- 
tional writer  would  have  painted  it,  but 
a  laughing,  interested  crowd  of  men  and 
women  getting  their  first  impressions  of 
a  strange  country.  It  was  a  healthy 
unrest  which  sent  them  wayfaring — the 
hope  to  better  their  condition  ;  friends 
had  come  before  them  and  sent  back 
word  that  America  was  indeed  the  land 
of  promise ;  following  their  example, 
these  men  and  women  had  become  way- 
farers, and  here  they  were  expectant  of 
a  new  hope.  Some  will  achieve  that 
hope  and  some  will  fail,  but  the  achieve- 
ment or  the  failure  will  rest  with  the  in- 
dividual. The  sensational  writer  would 
view  this  company  with  dismay — another 
regiment  to  be  mowed  down  by  the 
machine  guns  of  capital ;  the  apolpgist 
would  point  to  their  happy,  interested 
faces  and  tell  you  the  joy  of  their  quest, 
and  how  much  better  it  is  to  run  eight 
looms  all  day  and  have  the  evenings  to 
one's  self  than  to  till  the  barren  soil  of 
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an  island  in  the  sea ;  and  each  writer 
would  fall  wide  of  the  mark.  Some  among 
this  company  will  be  successful,  some 
will  fail,  and  so  they  would  had  they 
remained  at  home ;  some  have  increased 
their  chance  of  happiness  in  the  broader 
life  of  the  new  world,  the  others  have 
increased  the  penalty  of  failure ;  but  the 
success  or  failure,  the  happiness  or  dis- 
content, will  rest  with  the  individual  and 
cannot  be  created  by  act  of  legislature. 

In  the  last  generation  the  factory  day 
began  at  dawn  and  ended  at  nightfall. 
Then,  as  now,  some  workers  were  con- 
tented and  some  rebellious;  by  turns 
the  ten-hour  and  the  eight-hour  day  were 
heralded  as  the  dawn  of  the  working- 
man's  hope  ;  but  still  some  are  satisfied 
and  some  discontented  ;  and  so  it  will  be 
until  the  end  of  time.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  understood  as  opposed  to  labor  legis- 
lation ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  cor- 
rect abuses  in  the  industrial  regime ;  but 
the  happiness  and  contentment  of  a 
people  must  rest  on  a  broader  foundation 
than  legislative  enactment.  In  our  vain 
efforts  to  solve  the  labor  problem  we 
rush  from  one  ineffectual  remedy  to 
another,  because  we  are  unable  to  view 
the  problem  in  its  true  perspective.  If 
we  could  follow  the  throngs  that  crowd 
the  main  street  of  the  City  of  the  Dinner- 
Pail  each  Saturday  evening  to  their 
homes  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
workers  as  individuals,  many  errors  that 
now  distort  our  vision  would  be  corrected. 

A  lad  of  seventeen,  who  for  several 
years  had  worked  at  doffing  in  a  cotton- 
mill,  obtained  a  position  as  office-boy 
in  another  manufacturing  concern.  He 
was  a  keen,  energetic  young  fellow,  and 
his  employer,  ever  in  search  of  such 
boys  to  strengthen  his  organization  when 
they  should  become  men,  took  an  un- 
usual interest  in  the  newcomer.  One 
morning  he  noticed  the  boy  engaged  in 
footing  up  the  columns  of  an  old  pay- 
sheet.  The  task  seemed  a  useless  one, 
and  the  employer  asked  the  boy  why  he 
did  it.  The  boy  replied  that,  having  no 
other  work,  he  had  asked  the  bookkeeper 
for  the  sheet  that  he  might  verify  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  practice.  His  em- 
ployer, pleased  with  the  reply,  explained 
to  him  how  eagerly  men  in  business 
sought  for  boys  of  serious  purpose,  and 


commended  the  lad  for  his  diligence. 
The  boy,  hesitating  at  first,  but  encour- 
aged by  his  employer's  interest,  said, 
**  I  have  wanted  to  tell  you,  sir,  for  a 
long  time,  how  my  ideas  about  rich  men 
have  changed  since  I  left  the  mill.  The 
men  I  worked  with  there  were  Socialists, 
and  they  said  rich  men  had  ho  hearts. 
I  had  never  known  a  rich  man,  and  when 
I  came  here  I  was  afraid  every  time  I 
made  a  mistake  that  I  should  get  a  beat- 
ing. The  first  time  I  was  sent  to  your 
private  office  you  spoke  kindly  to  me,  and 
I  went  home  that  night  and  told  my 
mother  that  rich  men  were  sometimes 
just  as  kind  as  the  poor." 

This  is  a  true  story,  and  what  a  fear- 
ful condition  it  illustrates — a  working 
boy  astonished  that  his  master  could  be 
kind.  The  solution  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem lies  in  simpler  means  than  we  imag- 
ine ;  we  fret  and  fume  about  this  and  that 
enactment  of  law,  while  the  real  solution 
lies  beyond  the  province  of  legislatures, 
but  within  the  scope  of  each  man's  life — a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  lives  of  those 
we  meet  and  talk  with  and  pass  by  each 
day.  There  exists  a  deplorable  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  smug  and  comfortable 
concerning  the  lives  of  those  who  toil, 
and  a  similar  ignorance  obtains  among 
the  workers  concerning  those  who 
employ  them. 

When  I  was  a  boy  playing  about  my 
father's  machine-shop,  I  watched  a  man 
boring  castings,  and  to-day  I  saw  the 
same  man  working  on  the  same  machine, 
and  still  boring  holes.  What  a  text  this 
might  give  the  pessimist  for  his  sermon  ; 
how  he  would  picture  the  despair  of  this 
man's  life,  and  what  an  arraignment  he 
would  make  of  the  factory  system  I  Yet 
if  he  kne^  the  man  as  I  have  come  to 
know  him,  he  would  find  him  to  be  just 
another  mortal  on  his  certain  journey 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  He  is  a  great 
gentleman  in  his  own  set,  this  borer  of 
holes,  and  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  saved  from  his  wages  what  his 
shopmates  deem  quite  a  fortune.  He 
goes  to  church  every  Sunday  with  his 
daughter,  a  college  girl,  in  whose  educa- 
tion he  takes  a  pardonable  pride.  He 
is  a  philosopher  withal ;  he  has  looked 
out  upon  the  world,  and  it  has  meant 
something  to  him.     He  owns  the  house 
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in  which  he  lives,  and  believes  that  there 
should  be  a  property  qualification  for 
voters.  He  tells  ine  that  it  is  a  mistake 
for  a  man  never  to  take  a  vacation,  and 
every  year  he  goes  to  New  York  for  a 
week  to  correct  his  perspective.  Some- 
times in  the  summer  he  goes  to  Newport 
for  a  day,  but  he  does  not  approve  of 
the  summer  capital — the  residents  live 
to  no  purpose,  they  seem  bent  on  killing 
time.  Hours  to  him  are  synonymous 
with  dollars,  and  dollars  with  the  edu- 
cation of  children.  This  workingman, 
the  facts  seem  to  prove,  is  not  the 
miserable  creature  the  disciples  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  would  have  us  believe;  and, 
although  his  horizon  is  limited,  he  has 
advanced  a  step  beyond  the  office-boy — 
he  knows  that  his  employer  may  be  kind, 
but  he  has  not  learned  that  the  man 
who  gives  ten  thousand  dollars  to  a 
hospital,  and  the  moment  the  check  is 
written  forgets  it,  is  still  capable  of  self- 
sacrifice. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  "  The  Coffee 
Tavern  "  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
institutions  in  the  City  of  the  Dinner- 
Pail.  Primarily  the  purpose  of  the  Tav- 
ern was  to  provide  a  temperance  restau- 
rant for  workingmen,  and  connected 
with  it  were  rooms  for  reading  and  rec- 
reation. Soon,  however,  there  came  a 
demand  for  something  more  than  mere 
entertainment.  Over  the  games  of  pool 
and  checkers  discussions  arose  concern- 
ing labor  and  capital,  and  the  men  asked 
for  a  class  in  political  economy.  Thus 
an  educational  work  was  begun  which 
resulted  in  a  few  workingmen  and  a 
few  employers  of  labor  becoming  better 
acquainted. 

The  directors  of  the  Tavern,  among 
whom  were  several  large  employers  of 
labor,  met  once  a  week  about  the  round 
'  table  which  was  the  one  conspicuous 
ornament  of  the  directors'  room,  the 
regular  dinner  was  served,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  institution  were  discussed.  Inci- 
dentally other  matters  were  touched  upon, 
and  time  out  of  number  the  great  prob- 
lem of  labor  and  capital  was  talked  over, 
from  two  very  different  points  of  view, 
by  the  workingmen  in  the  main  dining- 
room  and  the  directors,  seated  about 
the  round  table.  After  dinner  employer 
and  employee  smoked  their  pipes  and 


played  games  together,  and  each  re- 
turned to  the  factory  with  a  higher 
regard  for  the  opinions  of  the  other. 

There  was  a  debating  club  which  met 
at  the  Tavern  on  Sunday  afternoons,  at 
the  meetings  of  which  some  speaker,  in 
an  address  limited  to  thirty  minutes,  pre- 
sented the  subject,  after  which  a  ruler 
was  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  tlie  pos- 
sessor of  the  talisman  being  allowed  five 
minutes  in  which  to  add  to  the  weight  of 
the  speaker's  argument  or  to  refute  his 
thesis.  The  men  who  debated  were 
workingmen,  uneducated,  brutalized,  as 
some  writers  would  have  us  believe,  yet 
I  have  heard  at  the  Tavern,  on  many 
Sunday  afternoons,  debates  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  many  a  State  Sen- 
ate. 

In  looking  over  a  file  filled  with  for- 
gotten notes  concerning  the  labor  prob- 
lem, I  chanced  upon  a  manuscript  writ- 
ten several  years  ago  by  one  Thomas 
Evans,  who  signed  himself  "  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  Old  Labor  Agitator."  It 
brought  to  mind  the  figure  of  an  aged 
Englishman — a  native  of  Lancashire — 
rough,  unkempt,  forceful,  but  one  whose 
eyes  looked  out  in  kindness  on  the 
world  in  which  he  lived.  All  about 
him  he  saw  conditions  crying  for  reform ; 
he  knew  the  times  were  out  of  joint,  and 
believed  with  his  whole  heart  that  he 
had  been  bom  to  set  them  aright  A 
Manchester  newspaper  once  dubbed  him 
John  Bright's  trumpet-blower;  he  had 
been  in  consultation  with  Gladstone  ih 
matters  of  practical  politics  relative  to 
the  welfare  of  the  workingmen ;  Lincoln 
valued  his  services,  and  often  in  his  prime 
he  had  been  called  into  the  councils  of 
great  men  of  affairs.  Thomas  Evans  was  a 
remarkable  man ;  lacking  culture,  he  had 
the  mind  of  a  scholar;  in  the  manuscript 
he  failed  to  dot  his  "  i's  "  and  cross  his 
"  t's,"  but  his  reasoning  was  clear  and 
his  argument  masterful.  When  I  first 
knew  him  as  a  Coffee  Tavern  debater,  he 
was  an  old  man  and  down  on  his  luck, 
as  the  saying  is,  despised  by  the  manu- 
facturers for  being  a  labor  agitator,  hated 
by  the  workingmen  for  conceding  the 
fact  that  sometimes  the  capitalist  is  not 
in  error.  He  was  very  poor  in  worldly 
goods,  but  rich  in  his  love  for  men. 
Later    some    well-meaning    gentlemen 
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made  it  |X)ssible  for  him  to  spend  his 
last  days  in  a  home  for  aged  people,  but 
his  stay  there  was  brief — he  longed  for 
the  activities  of  a  busy  world;  he  preferred 
poverty  with  doing  to  comfort  with  in- 
action ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  left 
the  Home  and  returned  to  his  attic  and 
the  crust  of  bread.  Enfeebled  by  age,  he 
could  no  longer  win  even  a  meager  living ; 
he  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  poorhouse, 
but  then  his  indomitable  will  again  sent 
him  forth  into  the  world  of  men,  where 
for  a  few  days  he  fought  his  last  brave 
battle.  One  afternoon  his  tottering  form 
appeared  in  the  public  square ;  a  group 
of  idlers  gathered  about  him,  and  the  old 
agitator  made  his  last  harangue.  To  his 
hearers  it  seemed  the  incoherent  mutter- 
ings  of  a  madman ;  the  police  arrested 
him,  he  was  adjudged  insane,  and  sent 
to  the  asylum,  where  he  died.  Thomas 
Evans,  J.  P.,  was  buried  in  a  pauper's 
grave,  but  his  message  to  mankind  can 
never  die ;  his  life,  as  the  world  counts 
it,  was  a  failure — he  died  in  poverty — 
but  who  can  tell  what  influences  for  the 
good  of  man  he  set  in  motion  ?  Read- 
ing the  manuscript,  I  found  many  famil- 
iar passages,  bringing  to  mind  his  talks 
in  the  Sunday  afternoon  debates  at  the 
Coffee  Tavern ;  and  I  can  suggest  the 
nature  of  these  debates  no  better  than 
by  quoting  one  or  two  passages  from 
this  essay,  entitled  "  A  Common  Sense 
Sermon  on  the  Labor  Problem." 

"  Society,"  he  says,  "  has  the  wrong 
notion  that  statesmen  lead  public  opin- 
ion and  originate  reforms ;  but  this  is 
merely  a  political  dose  for  the  simples. 
Statesmen  do  not  lead  public  opinion, 
they  follow  it.  Reforms  have  to  germi- 
nate and  develop  among  the  people  them- 
selves; statesmen  are  simply  the  instru- 
ments to  carry  out  the  collective  will  of 
a  nation,  and  all  legislation  that  antici- 
pates the  will  of  society  must  fail.  School- 
masters must  sow  before  statesmen  can 
reap.  We  hear  much  said  about  consist- 
ency of  thought,  and  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion it  is  a  monstrous  humbug  to  call  it 
a  moral  virtue,  because  all  social  progress 
is  the  result  of  changes  of  opinion. 
What  some  people  call  consistency  of 
thought,  common  sense  tells  me  is  mental 
stagnation.  The  great  question  before 
the  country  to-day,  the  labor  question, 


can  never  be  settled  by  salary-grabbing 
politicians.  We  must  be  Christians  first 
and  partisans  afterwards.  Common 
sense  tells  me  there  can  be  no  political 
question  which  is  not  also  a  religious 
question ;  and  all  real  progress  must  be 
by  honest  legislation ;  such  legislation, 
however,  will  not  come  until  the  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  manhood  of  this 
country  brushes  aside  the  bigotry  and 
prejudice  and  learns  with  Tolstoy  that 
we  cannot  be  saved  separately ;  we  must 
be  saved  collectively." 

This  seems  rare  common  sense,  and, 
coming  from  a  workingman,  ought  to  set 
the  smug  and  comfortable  to  thinking. 
The  man  who  reasoned  so  clearly  was 
not  a  scholar — I  devoted  many  hours  to 
translating  the  manuscript — but  1  will 
venture  that  on  economic  questions  he 
could  confound  many  a  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  Manuscript. 
"  In  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense," 
he  writes,  "  trades-unionism  is  not  a  whit 
better  off  than  the  world  of  practical  pol- 
itics. There  are  surely,  many  political 
trade-union  leaders  who  trade  in  official 
salaries  when  manhood  and  true  courage 
are  the  qualities  most  needed ;  common 
sense  plainly  tells  me  that  all  bigots  and 
tyrants  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  em- 
ployers of  labor.  Sectional  trades  unions 
are  not  wide  enough  to  secure  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number,  and  I 
have  suffered  often  for  daring  to  oppose 
many  movements  which  had  the  support 
of  sectional  unions.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  what  trades  unions 
have  done,  but  few  labor  leaders  can  be 
found  with  manhood  and  moral  courage 
to  name  the  cruel  wrongs  to  thousands  of 
helpless  and  defenseless  fellow  men  and 
women  perpetrated  by  the  selfishness 
of  labor  leaders  looking  for  political 
honors." 

This  workingman  not  only  could  think 
clearly  but  he  could  reason  impartially, 
and  you  may  seek  in  vain  among  the 
writings  of  the  partisans  of  capital  for  a 
more  stinging  arraignment  of  trade- 
unionism  than  is  contained  in  this  manu- 
script from  the  pen  of  the  **  Old  Labor 
Agitator."  Thomas  Evans  was  not  the 
only  man  among  the  members  of  the 
debating  club  whose  opinions  are  worthy 
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of  thoughtful  consideration ;  there  were 
many  other  speakers  who  took  part  in 
those  Sunday  afternoon  debates  who,'  if 
they  might  be  heard  by  a  larger  audi- 
ence, would  exert  an  influence  on  mod- 
em thought. 

The  workingmen  and  the  employers 
of  labor  who  attended  these  debates  at 
the  Coffee  Tavern  gained  for  themselves 
those  benefits  which  an  adequate  criti- 
cism of  the  labor  problem  would  give  to 
the  average  citizen — a  person  mightily 
interested  in  the  question  if  he  only  knew 
it.  These  men  lived  with  the  problem, 
and  their  knowledge  came  at  first  hand. 
No  sensational  writer  could  convince 
them  that  a  revolution  was  imminent,  nor 
could  any  apologist  blind  them  to  the 


evils  pertaining  to  our  present  industrial 
system. 

What  these  men  knew  the  average  citi- 
zen needs  to  know.  If  he  will  not  read 
the  books  upon  the  library  shelves,  he 
may  at  least  look  out  upon  the  busy 
world  in  which  he  lives  and  try  to  think 
for  himself  concerning  this  vast  problem ; 
he  can  touch  elbows  with  the  man  who 
carries  the  dinner-pail,  and  learn  that  be 
is  a  man  and  not  a  machine  ;  he  can 
talk  with  the  man  who  employs  labor, 
and  learn  that  he  is  not  the  inhuman 
monster  the  revolutionists  would  have 
us  believe ;  then,  having  come  to  know 
the  employer  and  the  employee  as  they 
really  are,  he  can  set.  about  the  task  of 
making  them  better  acquainted. 


PROBLEMS  OF  EFERY-DAY  LIFE 

m 

THE    TRUE    MAN  AND    CHRIST 

BT  LAIRD   WINGATE  SNELL 


TRUE  living  is  true  religion  ;  the 
Christian  life  is  the  sound,  sane, 
whole  human  life  ;  the  man  who 
follows  truth  follows  Christ,  whether  he 
knows  Christ  or  not.  Yet  we  preach 
Christ  insistently  to  every  man.  For  we 
dare  to  say  to  every  man,  If  you  are 
true — whether  Christian,  Jew,  Moham- 
medan, Buddhist,  or  atheist — if  you  are 
true,  here  is  what  you  are  looking  for : 
the  way  of  God  in  men,  the  way  of  life, 
more  life,  irrepressible,  growing,  victori- 
ous life — and  that  is  the  way  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Have  that  mind  in  you  which 
was  in  him  who  humbled  himself  and 
was  obedient  unto  death  ;  practice  faith 
in  an  infinite  spirit  of  love  as  he  prac- 
ticed it  to  the  utmost  limits,  to  the  least 


«  Under  this  general  head  are  included  seven  brief 
articles  by  Mr.  Snell,  dealing  with  practical  and  per- 
sonal religious  problems.  The  present  is  the  second 
article  of  the  series.— Thb  Editors. 


details ;  above  all,  learn  his  spirit  who 
came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve  and 
to  give  his  life  for  many,  and  you  will 
prove  that  Christ's  way  is  life  indeed  and 
life  abounding. 

The  man  who  follows  truth  follows 
Christ,  to  be  sure,  but  to  follow  and  not 
know  him  is  to  walk  in  the  dusk  that 
precedes  the  day.  Give  to  the  man  who 
follows  truth  to  see  Christ  as  he  is ;  he 
will  recognize  his  Master,  he  will  recog- 
nize the  life  that  is  itself  the  truth.  To 
him  Christian  discipleship  comes  as  in- 
evitably as  day  to  "  them  that  wait  for 
the  morning" — if  Christ  be  presented 
as  he  is.  But  presented  in  the  guise  of 
outworn  creeds,  unreal  liturgies,  super- 
stitious "  schemes  of  salvation,"  tiie  true 
Christ  is  not  seen  of  the  true  man,  the 
common  man,  and  not  on  the  common 
man  rests  the  blame. 


THE  SHADOfF  OF  GOOD    THINGS 

TO  COME 

Br  ZONA   GALE 

Author  of  "  Pelleas  and  Ettare^^  etc. 


OF  Friendship  Village  there  is  a 
tale  in  whose  very  beginning  I 
chance  to  have  been  concerned, 
but  by  this  I  set  no  great  store,  since  a 
universal  nervous  liking  for  all  begin- 
nings has  driven  me  to  some  disrespect 
for  things  in  such  case.  It  may  well 
have  been  because  I  did  not  recognize 
the  import  of  the  moment — for  certain 
beginnings  wear  other  guise — that  I 
hardly  heeded  what,  one  winter  night  on 
the  Friendship  "  accommodation,"  I 
overheard. 

**The  Lord  will  provide,  Delia," 
Dr.  June  was  saying. 

"  I  ain't  sure,"  came  a  piping  answer, 
"  as  they  is  any  Lord.  An'  don't  you 
let  on  to  nobody  'bout  seein'  me  on  this 
train.     I'm  goin'  on  through — West." 

"  Thy  footfall  is  a  silver  thing. 
West— west !" 

I  said  over  to  the  beat  of  the  wheels, 
and  the  words  that  I  said  over  were 
more  insistent  than  the  words  that  I 
heard.  Also,  I  was  watching  the  lighted 
eyes  of  a  motor,  carrying  threads  of 
streaming  light,  go  skimming  near  the 
track,  swifter  than  the  train.  It  be- 
longed, as  I  guessed,  to  the  Proud  fits 
of  Friendship,  and  it  would  be  carrying 
Madame  Proudfit  and  her  daughter  Miss 
Clementina,  after  a  day  of  shopping  and 
visiting  in  the  town.  And  as  I  saw  them 
thus  airily  returning  home,  I  renewed  a 
certain  distaste  for  them,  since  in  their 
lives  these  great  Proudfits,  of  the  Proud- 
fit  estate,  seemed  veritably  goblin-like, 
with  no  interest  in  any  save  their  own 
picturesque  flittings.  But  while  I  chided 
myself  for  my  judging  them,  and  held 
not  less  firmly  to  my  own  opinion,  as 
one  will  do,  I  was  conscious  all  the  time 
of  the  little  gray  doctor  in  the  aisle  of 
the  rocking  coach,  holding  clasped  in 
both  hands  his  big  carpetbag  without 
handles.  Over  it  I  saw  him  looking 
down  in  grieved  consternation  at  the  little 
piping  woman  huddled  in  one  of  the 
rush  seats. 


"No  Lord!"  he  said, "  no  Lord  I  Why, 
Delia  More  1  You  might  as  well  say 
there  ain't  no  life  in  your  own  bones." 

"  So  they  ain't,"  she  answered  him, 
grimly.  "They  keep  on  a-goin' just  to 
spite  me." 

"Delia  More — Z>^-lia  More,"  the 
wheels  beat  out,  and  it  was  as  if  I  had 
heard  the  name  often.  Already  I  had 
noticed  the  woman.  She  had  a  kind  of 
aged  youth,  like  that  of  Calliope  Marsh, 
dressmaker  and  mender  of  lace,  who 
had  journeyed  in  town  on  the  "  Through  " 
that  very  morning,  and  who  had,  I  was 
remembering,  somewhat  mysteriously 
asked  me  not  to  say  that  she  had  gone 
away.  But  Calliope,  in  her  tan  ulster 
and  straw  hat,  that  were  on  duty  winter 
and  summer,  was  one  of  the  delightis  of 
Friendship,  and  that  stifled  youthfulness 
gave  her  a  claim  upon  you,  and  not,  as 
to  this  woms^n  whom  Dr.  June  regarded 
perplexedly,  a  forlorn  aloofness. 

No  one  but  the  doctor  himself  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  train  at  Friend- 
ship. He  balanced  in  the  aisle  alone, 
while  the  few  occupants  of  the  car  sat 
without  speaking — men  dozing,  children 
padding  on  the  panes,  a  woman  twisting 
her  thin  hair  tight  and  high.  Dr.  June 
looked  at  those  nearest  to  be  sure  of 
their  tired  self-absorption ;  but  as  for 
me,  who  sat  very  near,  he  had  long  ago 
decided  that  I  think  my  own  thoughts 
and  no  others,  since  sometimes  I  had 
forgotten  to  give  him  back  a  greeting. 
Therefore  it  was  in  a  fancied  security, 
which  I  was  loth  to  be  violating,  that 
he  opened  his  great  carpetbag  and  took 
out  a  book  to  lay  on  the  woman's  knee. 

"  Open  it,"  he  commanded  her. 

I  saw  the  spare  contour  of  her  face 
tightened  by  her  swiftly  set  lips  as  she 
complied. 

"  Point  your  finger,"  he  went  on 
peremptorily.  She  must  have  obeyed, 
for  in  a  kind  of  unwilling  eagerness  she 
bent  over  the  page,  and  the  doctor 
stooped,  and  together  in  the  blurred  light 
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of  the  kerosene  lamp  in  the  roof  of  the 
coach  they  made  out  something. 

"...  the  law  having  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very 
image  of  the  things  ..."  I  unwillingly 
caught,  and  yet  not  wholly  unwillingly 
either.  And  though  I  watched  as  if 
much  depended  upoi)  it  that  great  motor 
of  the  Proudfits  vanishing  before  us 
into  the  dark,  I  could  not  forbear  to 
glance  at  the  doctor,  who  was  nodding, 
his  kind  face  quickening.  But  the 
woman  lifted  her  eyes  and  laughed  with 
deliberate  skepticism. 

**  I  don't  take  no  stock,"  she  said. 

I  remember  how  within  me  something 
answered  to  her  bitterness.  There  will 
be  within  some  of  us  a  thing  that  answers 
to  bitterness  as  metal  vibrates  to  a  chord. 
That  which  is  softer  does  not  so  vibrate. 
Howbeit  that  night  I  did  not  understand, 
but  I  was  aware  of  a  certain  sympathy 
for  the  woman. 

"  No — no.  Mebbe  not,"  the  doctor 
commented  with  perfect  cheerfulness. 
"  Some  folks  take  fresh  air  and  some 
folks  like  to  stay  shut  up  tight.  But — 
*  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.' 
rd  take  that  much  stock  if  I  was  you, 
Delia." 

As  he  laid  the  book  back  in  his  bag 
the  train  was  jolting  across  the  switches 
beside  the  gas-house,  and  the  lights  of 
Friendship  were  all  about  the  track. 

*'  Why  don't  you  get  off  ?"  he  reiter- 
ated, in  his  tone  a  descending  scale  of 
simple  hospitality.  "  Come  to  our  house 
and  stop  a  spell.  Come  for  tea,"  he 
added.  "  My  wife  said  she  was  goin'  to 
hev  hot  griddle-cakes  and  sausage  for 
tea." 

She  shook  her  head  sharply. 

"  I  couldn't,"  she  said  briefly.  "  Don't 
you  tell  anybody  you  see  me,"  she  reiter- 
ated warningly. 

When  he  was  gone,  and  the  train  was 
slackening  in  the  station,  the  woman 
moved  close  to  the  window.  If  I  had 
been  lonely— but  I  am  not  lonely,  and 
I  think  that  one  who  is  not  so  can  never 
judge  of  this  and  that — I  must  have 
caught  a  certain  cheer  in  the  look  of  the 
station  and  even  lU  the  magnificent 
cosmic  leisure  of  the  idlers.  Truly, 
though  I  have  lived  but  a  little  while  in 
Friendship,  I  have  a  joy  in  them  all.   In 


Photographer  Jimmy  Sturgis,  in  his 
leather  coat,  with  one  eye  shut,  stamping 
a  foot  and  waiting  for  the  mail-bag,  of 
which,  besides  his  "  picture  galler>',"  he 
is  master.  In  old  Tillie,  known  up  and 
down  the  world  for  her  waffles,  and  now 
peering  out  between  shelves  of  plants 
and  wax  fruit  set  across  the  window  of 
the  "  eating-house."  In  Timothy  Top- 
lady,  who  always  meets  the  trains,  but 
for  no  reason  unless  it  be  to  say  an 
amazed  and  reproachful — "  Blisterin' 
Benson,  not  a  soul  wants  off  here!" 
And  in  Abel  Hallsey,  the  itinerant 
preacher — not  alone  from  the  love  of 
God,  but  because  within  him  his  soul 
burned  to  travel,  and  his  sorrel  mare 
and  his  load- wagon  and  his  route  to 
the  door  of  many  a  country  church  were 
the  sole  satisfactions  of  his  wander- 
lust ;  but  next  to  this  was  his  delight  to 
be  at  a  railway  station  when  any  train 
arrived,  savoring  the  moment  of  some 
silent  familiarity  with  distance.  (Also 
Abel  was  a  devout  man  and  a  preacher 
filled  with  grace  and  Bible-taught.) 

I  delighted  in  them  all,  and  that  night, 
as  I  looked,  I  wondered  what  it  would 
be  like  if  I  were  returning  to  it  after 
many  years ;  and  I  could  ver>'  well 
imagine  how  my  heart  would  ache. 

As  the  train  moved  on,  the  woman 
whom  Dr.  June  had  called  Delia  More 
turned  her  head,  manifestly  to  follow 
for  a  little  way  each  vanishing  light 
and  figure ;  and  as  the  conductor  came 
through  the  car  and  she  spoke  to  him,  I 
saw  that  she  was  in  some  tingle  of  excite- 
ment. 

"  You  sure,"  she  asked,  "  that  you 
stop  to  the  canal  draw  ?" 

"  Uh  ?"  said  the  conductor,  whose 
personality  was  masked  in  a  kind  of 
husk  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  gain  his 
attention  or  to  win  his  understanding. 
"  Uh  ?"  he  said,  winking  fast ;  and  when 
he  comprehended,  "Oh  yes,"he  said,  **  oh 
yes.  Oh  yes.  You  be  ready  when  she 
whistles."  He  hesitated,  manifestly  in 
some  curiosity.  "  They  ain't  a  house  in 
a  mile  f'om  there,  though,'*  he  told  her. 

"  I  know  that,"  she  gave  back  crisply. 

Now  when  I  heard  her  speaking  of 
the  cana!  draw  and  of  the  stop  that  the 
train  might  make,  I  found  myself  wonder- 
ing ;  for  a  woman  is  not  above  wonder. 
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even  a  woman  who  forgets  to  give  back 
greeting.  It  would  be  there,  where 
the  trains  stopped  just  perceptibly,  that 
I  myself  was  wont  to  leave  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  mile  walk  on  the  quiet  high- 
road to  my  house.  That,  too,  though  it 
chanced  to  be  night,  for  I  am  not  afraid. 
But  I  wondered  the  more  because  other 
women  do  fear,  and  also  because  mine 
was  the  only  house  between  the  canal 
draw  and  Friendship  Village ;  and  mani- 
festly the  shortest  way  to  reach  the  vil- 
lage would  have  been  to  alight  at  the 
station.  But  I  held  my  peace,  for  the 
affairs  of  others  should  be  to  those 
others  an  efficient  disguise  under  the 
sun  ;  and,  moreover,  the  greater  part  of 
my  wonder  is  wont  to  come  to  naught. 

Yet,  as  I  seemed  to  follow  this  woman 
out  on  the  snow  and  the  train  kept 
impersonally  on  across  the  meadows,  I 
could  not  but  see  that  her  bags  were 
many  and  looked  heavy,  and  twice  she 
set  them  down  to  rearrange.  I  think  a 
very  ghost  of  the  road  could  have  done 
no  more  than  ask  to  help  her.  And  this 
I  did  with  an  abruptness  of  which  I  am 
unwilling  master,  though  indeed  I  had 
no  need  to  assume  impatience,  for  I  per- 
ceived th^l  my  quiet  walk  was  spoiled. 

When  I  spoke  to  her,  she  started  vio- 
lently and  shrank  away ;  but  there  was 
an  austerity  in  the  lonely  white  road  and 
in  the  country  silence  which  must  have 
chilled  a  woman  like  her  ;  and  her  bags 
were  many  and  seemed  heavy. 

"  Much .  obliged  to  you,"  she  said 
indistinctly.  "  I'd  just  as  live  you  should 
take  the  basket,  if  you  want." 

So  I  lifted  the  basket  and  trudged 
beside  her,  hoping  very  much  that  she 
would  not  talk.  For  though  for  my  own 
comfort  I  would  walk  long  miles  to  avoid 
treading  on  a  nest,  or  a  worm,  or  a 
magenta  flower  (and  I  loathe  magenta), 
yet  I  am  often  blameful  enough  to 
wound  through  the  sheerest  bungling 
those  who  talk  to  me  when  I  would  be 
silent. 

The  night  was  one  clinging  to  the 
way  of  winter,  and  as  yet  with  no  hint  of 
spring.  But  the  air  was  mild  and  dry 
and  the  sky  was  starry.  I  am  not 
ashamed  that  on  a  quiet  highroad  on  a 
starry  night  I  love  to  be  silent,  and  even 
to  forget  certain  concerns  of  my  own 


which  seem  in  the  publicity  of  the  sun 
most  pressing ;  but  I  am  ashamed,  I  own, 
to  have  been  called  to  myself  that  night 
by  a  little  choking  breath  of  haste. 

"  I  can*t  go — so  fast,"  my  companion 
said  humbly  ;  "  you  might  jest — set  the 
basket  down  anywheres.     I  can — " 

I  craved  her  pardon  and  looked  my 
other  self  scornfully  in  the  face,  or  so  I 
try  to  do  when  that  not  wholly  imaginary 
woman  has  stealthily  controlled  me.  But 
I  think  that  my  companion  can  hardly 
have  heard  my  apology,  for  she  stood 
where  she  had  halted,  staring  away  from 
me.  And  we  were  opposite  the  ceme- 
tery lying  in  its  fence  of  whitewashed 
rails. 

"  O  my  soul,  my  soul !"  I  heard  her 
say.  "  I'd  forgot  the  graveyard,  or  I 
couldn't  never  'a'  come  this  way." 

At  that  she  went  on,  her  feet  quicken- 
ing, as  I  thought,  without  her  will.  And 
she  kept  her  face  turned  to  me,  so  that 
it  should  be  away  from  that  whitewashed 
fence.  And  now  because  of  the  wound 
she  had  shown  me  I  walked  a  little  away 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  for  my  attempt 
at  sympathy.  So  we  came  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  there  the  dark  sud- 
denly yielded  up  the  distance.  The  lamps 
of  the  village  began  to  signal,  lights 
dotted  the  fields  and  gathered  in  a  cozy 
blur  in  the  valley,  and  half  a  mile  to 
westward  the  headlight  that  marked  the 
big  Toplady  barn  and  the  little  Toplady 
house  shone  out  as  if  some  one  over 
there  were  saying  something. 

"  You  live  here  in  Friendship  ?"  the 
woman  asked  me  abruptly. 

I  could  show  her  my  house  some  way 
before  us.  But  I  had  lived  there  for 
only  a  year,  and  so  I  said,  and  that  I 
counted  myself  a  stranger. 

"  Ever  go  inside  the  graveyard  ?"  she 
asked. 

Sometimes  I  do  go  there,  and  at  that 
answer  she  walked  nearer  to  me  and 
spoke  eagerly. 

"  Air  all  the  tombstones  standin'  up 
straight,  do  you  know  ?"  she  said. 
"  Hev  any  o'  their  headstones  fell  down 
on  'em  ?" 

This  I  could  answer  too,  definitely 
enough  ;  for  Friendship  Cemetery,  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  Young  Married 
Ladies'  Cemetery  Improvement  Associa- 
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tion,  is  kept  in  no  less  scrupulous  order 
than  the  Friendship  best  rooms. 

"  Well,  that's  a  relief,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
couldn't  get  it  out  o'  my  head."  Then, 
because  she  seemed  of  those  on  whom 
a  sudden  silence  lays  a  certain  imaginary 
demand  :  *'  My  mother  an'  father's  buried 
there,"  she  explained.  "  They're  in  there. 
They  died  when  I  was  gone.  An'  I  got 
the  notion  that  their  headstones  had 
tipped  over  onto  'em.  Or  Aunt  Comie 
More's,  maybe." 

Aunt  Cornie  More.  I  knew  that  name 
well,  for  they  had  told  me  about  her  in 
Friendship,  How  she  had  made  her  own 
shroud  from  her  crocheted  parlor  cur- 
tains, lest  these  fall  to  a  later  wife  of  her 
octogenarian  husband  ;  and  how  as  she 
lay  in  her  coffin  the  curtain's  shell-stitch 
parrot  "come  right  acrost  her  chest." 
And  this  woman  beside  me  had  called 
her  "  Aunt  "  Cornie  More.  And  then  I 
remembered  the  name  which  Dr.  June 
had  spoken  on  the  train  and  the  wheels 
had  measured. 

"  Delia  More  !"  I  said,  involuntarily, 
and  was  scornful  enough  of  myself  when 
I  had  spoken.  But  indeed  it  was  as  if 
some  legend  woman  of  the  place  walked 
suddenly  beside  me,  like  the  quick. 

Who  in  Friendship  had  not  heard  the 
name,  and  who,  save  indeed  one  who 
thinks  her  own  thoughts  and  forgets  to 
give  back  greeting,  would  not  on  the  in- 
stant have  remembered  it  ?  Delia  More's 
sister  had  been  betrothed  to  a  carpenter 
of  Friendship,  and  he  was  at  work  upon 
their  house  when,  a  month  before  the 
wedding-day,  Delia  and  that  young  car- 
penter had  **  run  away."  Who  in  Friend- 
ship could  not  tell  that  story  ?  But  before 
I  had  made  an  end  of  murmuring  some- 
thing— 

"  I  might  'a'  known  they  hadn't  done 
talkin'  yet,"  Delia  More  said,  bitterly. 
*'  When  I  was  a  little  girl,  Calliope 
Marsh's  beau  run  off  with  somebody  else, 
an'  for  ten  years  the  town  et  it  for  cake. 
Well,  they  ain't  none  of  'em  goin'  to  get 
a  look  at  me.  I  don't  give  anybody  the 
chance  to  show  me  the  cold  shoulder. 
You  can  tell  'em  I  was  here  if  you  want. 
They  can  scare  the  childer'  with  it." 

*'  I  won't  tell,"  I  said. 

She  looked  at  me. 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it  if  you  do,"  she 


said.  "I'm  glad  enough  to  speak  to 
somebody,  gettin'  back  so.  It's  seven- 
teen year.  An*  I  was  gettin*  fair  body- 
sick  to  see  the  place  again." 

At  this  she  would  be  asking  me  about 
Friendship  folk,  and  I  answered  as  best 
I  might,  though  I  am  wont  to  pay  small 
heed  to  the  affairs  of  the  town.  And  of 
what  she  inquired  about  I  knew  little, 
and  what  I  did  know  was  footless 
enough  for  human  comfort.  As  to  the 
Topladys,  for  example,  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  one  of  them  all  had 
earned  his  money  in  bricks  and  had 
later  married  a  "  foreigner ;"  but  I  knew 
Mrs.  Amanda  Toplady;  that  she  had 
hands  dimpled  like  a  baby  giant's,  and 
that  she  carried  a  blue  parasol  all  winter 
to  keep  the  sun  from  her  eyes.  And  I 
knew  nothing  of  Mrs.  Holcomb,  that  was 
Mame  Bliss,  save  that  her  black  week- 
day cloak  was  lined  with  wine  broad- 
cloth, and  that  she  wore  it  wrong-side- 
outward  for  "best."  And  of  whether 
Abigail  Arnold's  children  had  turned 
out  well  or  ill  I  was  profoundly  ignorant ; 
but  I  remembered  that  she  had  caused  a 
loaf  of  bread  to  be  carved  on  the  monu- 
ment of  her  husband,  the  home  baker. 
And  so  on.  But  these  were  not  matters 
about  which  I  could  talk  to  the  hungry 
woman  beside  me. 

Then,  to  my  amazement,  when  I  would 
have  mentioned  the  Proudfits — those 
great  and  rich  Proudfits  whose  motor 
had  raced  by  our  train — Delia  More 
would  have  none  of  them. 

"  I  do'  want  to  hear  about  'em,"  she 
said  ;  "  I  know  about  'em.  I  use'  to  take 
care  o'  Miss  Clementina  when  she  was  a 
little  thing.  I  know  'em.  They  always 
was  crool  proud  and  crool  pious.  Mb' 
Proudfit,  she  use'  to  set  up  goodness  an' 
worship  it  like  a  little  god." 

And  this  judgment  startled  me,  but 
yet  in  its  import  I  secretly  concurred. 
For  though  I  barely  have  their  acquaint 
ance,  Madame  Proudfit  and  her  daugh- 
ter Clementina  are  as  a  thorn  to  me  too, 
so  that  I  have  not  returned  their  visit ; 
and  often  and  often  I  forget  to  gi\'e 
them  back  greeting.  Perhaps  it  is  that 
they  alone  in  Friendship  sound  for  me 
a  note  of  other  days — but  yet,  whatever 
it  is,  they  are  a  thorn  to  me;  and  I 
remember  how,  once  more,  something 
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within  me  seemed  to  answer  to  this 
woman *s  bitterness. 

"Then  there  is  Calliope  Marsh,"  I 
ventured,  to  turn  my  thought  not  less 
than  hers.  But  Delia  More  did  not  an- 
swer, and  at  this  I  was  puzzled,  for  all 
Friendship  loves  Calliope,  who,  I  think, 
has  lived  there  since  the  beginning,  and 
has  yet  preserved  her  youth. 

"  You  will  recall  her  ?'*  I  seemed  to 
press  the  matter. 

And  at  that—"  Yes.  Oh,  yes,'*  she 
said,  and  would  say  no  more.  And 
though,  because  Calliope  had  forbidden 
me,  I  might  not  mention  that  I  had  seen 
her  on  the  train  that  morning,  and  that 
she  was  absent  from  Friendship,  yet  it 
grieved  me  that  this  stranger  should  be 
indifferent  to  anything  about  her. 

I  would  have  passed  my  own  gate, 
because  the  basket  was  heavy  and  be- 
cause I  knew  that  the  woman  was  crying 
somewhat.  But  she  remembered  how  I 
had  shown  her  my  house,  and  there  she 
detained  me  and  caught  at  her  basket  in 
haste  to  be  gone.  So  I,  who  perhaps 
feel  upon  me  a  weak  necessity  to  do  a 
bidding,  watched  her  go  down  the  still 
road ;  but  yet  I  could  not  let  her  go 
away  quit^  like  that,  and  before  I  had 
meant  ta  do  so  I  called  to  her. 

"  Delia  More  I"  I  said — as  familiarly 
as  if  she  had  been  some  other  expres- 
sion of  myself. 

I  saw  her  stop,  but  I  did  not  go  for- 
ward. I  lifted  my  voice  a  little,  for  by 
the  distance  between  us  I  was  less  ill  at 
ease  than  I  am  in  the  usual  personalities 
of  comfort. 

"I  heard  that  on  the  train,"  I  said 
then,  awkwardly — and  I  was  the  more 
awkward  that  1  was  not  persuaded  of 
any  reason  in  my  words — *'  that  about 
*the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.' 
Maybe  it  meant  something." 

Of  course  I  was  impatient  enough  of 
my  commonplace  of  comfort,  but  one 
must  have  said  something.  Delia  Morels 
thin,  high-pitched  voice  came  back  to 
me,  expressing  all  my  unvoiced  doubt. 

"  Tain't  like,"  she  said.  "  I  never  take 
no  stock." 

Then  I  looked  at  my  dark  little  house 
in  a  kind  of  consternation  lest  it  had 
heard  me  trying  to  give  comfort.  For 
within  those  walls  often  enough  I  had 


spoken  as  this  woman  spoke.  But  even 
the  drowned  should  throw  immaterial 
ropes  to  those  who  struggle  in  dark 
waters. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  I  am  willing 
to  hope,  to  say  that  I  followed  Delia 
More  that  night  from  no  faintest  wish 
to  know  what  might  happen.  For  I, 
who  have  a  weak  desire  for  peace  of 
mind,  was  fain  to  forget  her  story.  I 
followed  because  the  quiet  highroad  was 
so  profoundly  lonely,  and  the  country 
silence  is  ambiguous,  and  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  a  woman  abroad  alone  in  the 
dark.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  myself 
abroad  alone  in  the  dark,  though  I  go 
quite  without  fear.  But  certain  other 
women  have  fear,  and  this  one  was  cry- 
ing. I  kept  well  behind  her,  and  as  soon 
as  she  reached  the  village  I  meant  to 
lose  sight  of  her  and  return,  for  a  village 
is  guardian  enough.  But  when  we  had 
passed  the  bleak  meadow  of  the  slaugh- 
ter-house and  the  wide,  wet-smelling 
wood-yard  and  had  reached  the  first  cot- 
tage where  the  Plank  Road  narrows  to 
be  the  main  street  of  Friendship,  I  was 
startled  to  see  her  unlatch  that  cottage 
gate  and  enter  that  yard.  And  I  was 
suddenly  sadly  apprehensive,  for  the 
cottage  was  the  home  of  Calliope  Marsh, 
who  that  morning  had  left  the  village 
and  had  asked  me  to  say  nothing  about 
it.  How  if  this  poor  creature  had  fled 
to  Calliope  for  sanctuary,  only  to  find 
locked  doors  ?  So  I  wait  id  in  the 
shadow  of  a  warehouse  like  any  bandit ; 
and  I  raged  within  at  the  thought  of 
having  possibly  to  harbor  this  stranger 
among  the  books  of  my  quiet  home. 

Then  on  a  sudden  I  saw  a  light  shin- 
ing brightly  in  Calliope  Marsh's  cottage, 
and  some  one  wearing  a  hat  came  swiftly 
and  drew  down  a  shade.  On  the  instant 
the  matter  was  clear  to  me,  who  have  a 
genius  for  certain  ways  of  the  veriest 
busybody.  Calliope  must  have  known 
that  the  woman  was  coming;  Calliope's 
warning  to  me  to  keep  silence  must  have 
been  a  way  of  protection  to  this  poor 
girl.  And  here  to  CalHope's  cottage 
Delia  More  had  come  creeping,  whom 
all  Friendship  would  hold  in  righteous 
distaste.  But  I  alone  of  all  Friendship 
knew  that  she  was  here,  "  fair  body-sick 
to  see  the  place  again." 
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I  turned  back  to  my  quiet  highroad 
pretending  a  great  rage  that  I  should  be 
so  keen  over  the  doings  of  any,  and  that 
my  walk  should  have  been  spoiled  be- 
cause of  her.  But  there  are  times,  it 
seems,  when  rage  is  difficult.  And  do 
what  I  would,  there  came  some  singing 
in  my  blood,  and  on  a  sudden  like  any 
busybody  I  found  myself  standing  still 
in  the  road  fashioning  a  plan. 

Tt  was  as  if  Time  and  the  Hour  were 
my  allies,  for  at  once  I  was  aware  of  a 
cutter  driven  smartly  from  the  village, 
and  I  recognized  the  Topladys'  sorrel. 
At  my  signal  the  cutter  drew  up  beside 
me,  and  it  held  Timothy  Toplady  on  his 
way  home  from  the  station.  I  asked 
him  what  o'clock  it  was,  and  when  he 
had  founc}  a  match  to  light  his  huge 
silver  watch — ■ 

**  Dlisterin'  Benson  !"  said  he,  ruefully, 
**  ;t*s  ha'  past  six,  an'  me  late  with  the 
chores  again.  Tm  hauled  an'  sawed  if 
it  hain't  always  ha'  past  six.  They  don't 
seem  to  be  no  times  in  between." 

''  Mr.  Toplady,"  said  I,  boldly,  *'  let 
us  get  up  a  surprise  party  on  Calliope 
Marsh — ^you  and  Mrs.  Toplady  and  1." 

I  had  learned  that  he  was  loth  to 
oppose  a  suggestion  and  that  he  always 
preferred  to  agree,  but  I  had  not  hoped 
for  enthusiasm. 

"That's  the  /-dea,"  said  Timothy, 
heartily.  "  I  do  admire  a  su'prise.  But 
what  I  think  is  this,"  he  added :  '•  when'll 
we  hev  it?" 

"To-night,"  said  I,  boldly. 

"  Whew  !"  Timothy  whistled.  "  Sud- 
den for  General — eh  ?  Suits  me — suits 
me.  Better  drive  out  home  with  me 
an'  break  it  to  Amanda,"  he  cried. 

I  smiled  as  I  sat  beside  him,  noting 
then  that  his  enthusiasm  was  very  like 
relief.  For  if  any  one  was  present,  he 
well  knew  that  his  masterful  Amanda 
would  say  nothing  of  his  tardiness. 
And  so  it  was,  for  as  we  entered  the 
kitchen  she  entirely  overlooked  her 
husband  in  her  amazement  at  seeing 
me. 

"  Forevermore  I"  that  great  Amanda 
said,  turning  from  her  stove  of  savory 
skillets;  "ain't  you  the  stranger  I  Tim- 
othy says  only  to-day,  speakin'  o'  you, 

*  She  ain't  ben  here  for  a  week,'   s'e. 

*  Week  r  s'  I,  *  it's  goin'  on  iwo,^     I'm  a 


great  hand  to  keep  track.  Throw  oflF 
your  things." 

And  at  that  I  began  to  feel  her  influ- 
ence. Mrs.  Toplady  is*  so  huge  and 
capable  that  her  mere  presence  will 
modify  my  judgments;  and  instantly  I 
fell  wondering  if  I  was  not,  after  all, 
come  on  a  fool's  errand.  She  b  like 
Athena.  For  I  can  think  about  Athena 
well  enough,  but  if  I  were  really  to  stand 
before  her,  I  am  certain  that  the  proj- 
ect in  which  I  implored  her  help  would 
be  sunk  in  my  sudden  sense  of  Olym- 
pus. 

None  the  less,  I  made  my  somewhat 
remarkable  proposal  with  some  show  of 
assurance,  and  I  should  have  counted 
on  Mrs.  Toplady's  sympathy,  which 
ripens  at  less  than  a  sigh.  In  Friend- 
ship you  but  mention  a  possible  charity, 
visit,  or  new  church  carpet,  and  the 
enthusiasm  will  react  on  the  possibility, 
and  the  thing  be  done.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  the  West,  the  pioneer  blood  in  the 
veins  of  her  children,  expressing  itself 
(since  there  are  of  late  no  forests  to 
conquer)  in  terms  of  love  of  any  initia- 
tive. We  love  a  project  as  an  older 
world  would  approve  the  civilizing  rea- 
sons for  that  project.  Mrs.  Amanda 
plunged  into  the  processes  of  the  party 
much  as  she  would  have  felled  a  tree. 
It  warmed  my  heart  to  hear  her. 

"  We  ought  to  hev  a  hot  supper — 
what  victuals'll  we  take?"  she  said. 
"  Land,  yes,  oysters,  o'  course,  an'  we'll 
all  chip  in  an'  take  plenty-enough  crack- 
ers. We  might  as  well  carry  dishes 
from  here,  so  to  be  sure  an'  hev  what  we 
want  to  use.  At  Mis'  Ewing's  su*prise 
we  run  'way  short,  an'  Elder  Woodruff 
finally  went  out  in  the  hall  an'  drank 
his  broth,  an'  hid  his  bowl  in  the  entry. 
Mis'  Ewing  found  it,  an'  knew  it  by  the 
nick.  That  reminds  me — who'U  we 
ask  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Holcomb-that-was-Mame- Bliss,*' 
said  I,  promptly,  "  and  Abigail  Arnold." 

"An'  the  Proudfits,"  Mrs.  Toplady 
went  on. 

"  Suppose,"  said  I,  with  high  cour- 
age, "  that  we  do  not  ask  the  Proudfits 
at  all  ?" 

Mrs.  Amanda  threw  up  her  giant 
hands. 

"Not  ask  the  Proudfits  1"    she  said. 
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"  Why,  my  land  a*  livin',  the  minister 
hardly  has  church  in  the  church  without 
the  Proudfits  get  an  invite.*' 

"  Calliope  mends  tlieir  fine  lace  for 
them,"  I  reminded  her,  feeling  guilty. 
"  They  wouldn't  care  to  come,  Mrs. 
Amanda,  would  they  ?" 

But  of  course  I  was  remembering 
Delia  More's  "  They  wouldn't  never  for- 
give me.  They  worship  goodness  like 
a  little  god."  And  that  night  I  was 
not  minded  to  have  them  about,  for  it 
might  befall  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  understand  other  things  as  well.  So 
bold  an  innovation,  however,  moved 
Timothy  Toplady  to  doubt. 

"They  might  not  come,"  he  said, 
frowning  and  looking  sidewise,  "  but 
what  I  think  is  this.  Will  they  like  bein' 
left  out  ?" 

His  masterful  Amanda  instantly  took 
the  other  side. 

"  Land,  Timothy  1"  she  said,  "  you  be 
one  1" 

I  have  heard  her  say  that  to  him  again 
and  again,  and  always  in  a  tone  so  skill- 
fully admiring  that  he  looked  almost 
gratified.  And  we  mentioned  the  Proud- 
fits  no  more. 

So  Calliope  Marsh's  surprise  party  was 
•bom,  full-armed.  When  supper  was 
over,  the  table  was  "  left  setting,"  while 
pickles  and  cookies  and  "  conserve " 
were  packed  in  baskets ;  and  presently 
the  Topladys  and  I  were  stealing  about 
the  village  inviting  to  festivity.  I  love 
to  remember  how  swiftly  the  one  street 
took  on  an  air  of  the  untoward.  Kitch- 
ens were  left  dark,  unaccustomed  lights 
flashed  in  upper  chambers,  some  went 
scurrying  for  oysters  before  the  home 
bakery  should  be  closed,  and  some  spread 
the  news,  eager  to  share  in  the  holiday 
importance.  I  love  to  remember  our 
certainty,  so  reasonably  established, 
that  they  would  all  join  us  as  infallibly 
as  children  will  join  in  jollity.  No  one 
refused,  no  one  hesitated ;  and  when, 
at  eight  o'clock,  the  Topladys  and  I 
reached  the  rendezvous  in  the  engine- 
house  entry,  every  one  was  there  before 
us — save  only,  of  course,  the  .Proudfits. 

"Where's  the  Proudfits?  Ain't  we 
goin'  to  wait  for  the  Proudfits  ?"  asked 
more  than  one ;  and  some  one  had  seen 
the  Proudfit  motor  come  flashing  through 


the  town  from  the  Plank  Road,  empty. 
At  all  of  which  I  kept  a  guilty  silence ; 
and,  to  say  truth,  I  had  by  then  not  a 
little  guilt  to  bear,  since  I  was  becoming 
every  moment  more  doubtful  of  my  proj- 
ect. For  at  heart  these  people  are  the 
kindly  of  earth,  and  yet  they  are  prone, 
as  Delia  More  had  said  of  the  Proudfits, 
"  to  worship  goodness  like  a  little  god," 
nor  do  they  commonly  broaden  their 
allegiance  without  distinguished  prece- 
dent.   And  this  how  were  we  to  secure  ? 

Every  one  was  there — the  little  gray 
Dr.  June,  flitting  about  as  quietly  as 
a  moth,  and  all  those  of  whom  Delia 
More  had  asked  me:  Mrs.  Holcomb- 
that-was-Mame-Bliss,  wearing  her  cloak, 
wine  broadcloth  side  out,  to  honor  the 
occasion.  Abigail  Arnold  with  a  huge 
basket  of  gingerbread  and  jumbles  from 
the  home  bakery,  which  now  she  herself 
carried  on.  The  Geckerjecks,  who  "  kept 
the  drug-store,"  and  who  scented  the 
very  streets  of  the  town  with  musk  and 
essences.  ("Musk  on  one  handker- 
chief and  some  kind  o'  flower  scent  on 
another,"  Mrs.  Geckerjeck  was  wont  to 
say ;  "  then  you  can  suit  everybody,  I 
say.  I  always  carry  two.")  And  the 
dear  Liberty  sisters  (there  was  a  third, 
but  she  rarely  left  their  home  because 
she  was  said  to  fancy  that  she  was  "  not 
like  other  folks  ").  Photographer  Jimmy 
Sturgis,  with  one  eye  shut,  and  Mrs. 
Sturgis  in  a  faint  aroma  of  caraway 
which  she  nibbled  incessantly ;  and  Abel 
Hallsey,  who  was  to  leave  at  midnight 
for  a  lonely  cross-country  ride  into  the 
hills,  where  a  marriage  was  for  him  to 
solemnize  next  morning.  I  love  to  re- 
member them  all  as  they  stood,  gossip- 
ing and  eager,  the  women  bird-observant 
of  one  another's  toilettes.  And  I  own 
myself  to  have  felt  like  an  alien  among 
them,  remembering  how  I  alone  knew 
that  Calliope  Marsh  was  not  even  in  the 
village. 

Very  softly  we  lifted  the  latch  of  Cal- 
liope's gate  and  trooped  in  her  little 
dark  yard. 

"  Blisterin'  Benson  I  "Timothy  Toplady 
whispered  ;  "  ef  the  house  hain't  pocket- 
dark,  front  and  back.  What  ef  she's 
went  in  the  country  ?" 

"  Sh — h  1"  whispered  his  great 
Amanda,  masterfully.     "  It's  the  shades 
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down.  I*m  nervous  as  a  witch.  My 
land  !  if  the  front  door  ain't  open  a  foot  1" 

Though  there  are  no  locked  doors  in 
Friendship,  I  had  feared  that  Calliope's 
cottage  door  would  now  be  locked  and 
barred,  and  that  Delia  More  would 
answer  no  formal  summons.  At  sight 
of  the  open  door  I  had  a  sick  fear  that 
she  had  some  way  heard  of  our  coming 
and  fled  away,  leaving  ajar  the  door  in 
her  haste.  But  when  we  had  footed 
softly  across  the  porch  and  peered  in 
the  dark  passage,  we  saw  at  its  farther 
end  a  crack  of  light. 

"  Might  as  well  step  ri'^  down  to  the 
dinin'-room — that's  where  she  sets,"  Mrs. 
Amanda  said,  in  her  whisper,  which  is 
gigantic  too. 

The  passage  smelled  of  the  oilcloth 
on  the  floor  and  of  a  rubber  waterproof 
which  I  brushed.  And  on  a  sudden  I 
shrank  back  beside  the  waterproof  and 
let  the  others  go  on.  For,  after  all,  to 
that  woman  within  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
these  were  her  friends  of  old  time.  So 
it  was  Mrs.  Amanda  who  opened  the 
dining  room  door. 

I  could  see  that  the  room  was  cheery 
with  a  red-shaded  hanging-lamp,  and 
shelves  of  plants,  and  a  glowing  fire  in 
the  great  range.  A  table  was  set  with 
red  cotton  and  spread  with  dishes.  Also, 
there  was  the  fragrance  of  toast,  so  that 
one  wished  to  enter.  And  in  a  rocking- 
chair  sat  Delia  More,  that  little  figure 
which  I  remembered.  She  stared  up  in 
a  kind  of  terror  at  the  open  door,  and 
then  turned  shrinkingly  to  some  one  who 
sat  beside  her.  But  at  that  some  one 
beside  her  I  looked  and  looked  again, 
for  it  was  one  whose  rich  fur  cloak  had 
fallen  where  she  had  let  it  fall;  and 
there,  sitting  with  Delia  More's  hand  in 
hers,  was  that  great  Madame  Proudfit  of 
the  Proudfit  estate. 

"  For  the  land  1"  Mrs.  Amanda  said. 
"  For  the  land  .  .  ." 

But  she  was  looking  at  Madame  Proud- 
fit. And,  hardly  seeing  her,  as  I  could 
guess,  she  went  forward  in  her  great 
strides,  holding  out  her  arms.        * 

*'  Delia  More  I"  she  cried,  "  Delia 
More  1" 

I  saw  Dr.  June's  pale,  luminous  face 
as  he  pushed  by  Timothy  at  the  door 
and    went    to    her;    and    I    remember 


Abigail  Arnold  and  Mrs.  Holcomb- 
that-was-Mame-Bliss,  and  how  they  ran 
in  the  room  with  little  sharp  cries  which 
must  have  been  a  kind  of  music.  And 
while  the  others  blocked  the  passage  or 
crowded  into  the  room  according  to  the 
nature  that  was  in  them,  I  saw  some  one 
come  from  the  cellarway  and  pause,  smil- 
ing, in  the  door.  And  it  was  Miss  Clemen- 
tina Proudfit,  with  eggs  in  her  hands  I 

"  Wait  1"  I  heard  Delia's  sharp,piping 
voice  then.     "  Wait  1" 

She  rose,  one  thin  little  hand  pressed 
tensely  along  her  cheek.  But  the  other 
hand  Madame  Proudfit  held  in  both  her 
own  as  she  too  rose  and  stood  beside  her. 

"  Oh,  Mis'Toplady— an'  Marae  Bliss," 
said  Delia,  "nor  you,  Abigail — don't 
you,  any  of  you,  come  in  j'et  I  got 
somethin'  to  tell  you." 

At  that,  in  a  kind  of  awe,  they  waited. 
But  before  she  could  speak  again  Miss 
Clementina  put  down  the  eggs,  and.  with 
some  little  stir  of  silk,  she  took  a  step  or 
two  steps  toward  us. 

*•  Ah,"  she  said,  "  let  us  not  take  the 
time  for  that — when  it  has  been  so  long 
since  we  met  1  Delia  has  just  told  mother 
and  me  all  about  these  years — and  you 
don't  know  how  splendid  we  think  she 
has  been  and  how  brave  in  great  trouble. 
Come  in,  everybody,  and  let's  make  her 
welcome  home !" 

And  Madame  Proudfit  said  nothing, 
but  she  nodded  and  smiled  at  Delia 
More.  And  in  the  moment's  hush  the 
toast,  propped  on  a  fork  before  the  coals 
in  the  range,  suddenly  blazed  up  in  blue 
flame  at  the  crust. 

"  Somebody  save  the  toast  I"  cried 
Clementina,  and  smiled  very  brightly. 

They  needed  no  more.  Timothy 
Toplady  sprang  at  the  toast,  and  already 
Dr.  June  and  Abel  Hallsey  were  shaking 
Delia's  hand ;  and  Mrs.  Amanda,  throw- 
ing her  shawl  back  over  her  shoulders 
from  its  pin  at  her  throat,  enveloped 
Delia  in  her  giant  arms.  And  the  others 
came  pushing  forward,  on  their  faces 
the  smiles  which,  however  they  had  fal- 
tered in  the  passage  seeking  a  precedent, 
I  make  bold  to  guess  bodied  forth  the 
gentle,  hesitant  spirit  that  informed 
them. 

As  for  me,  I  waited  without,  even  after 
the  others  had  all  entered      And  as  1 
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lingered,  the  outer  door  was  pushed  open 
to  admit  some  late  comer  who  whisked 
down  the  passage  and  stood  in  the  dining- 
room  door.  And  it  was  Calliope  Marsh 
herself,  dear  little  woman  in  the  tan  ulster 
and  straw  hat  of  winter  and  summer,  and 
her  face  wa»  shining. 

"Delia  Morel"  she  cried,  "didn't  I 
tell  you  how  it'd  be  if  you*d  only  let  'em 
know  ?  An'  Mis'  Prouclfit,  you  here  1 
I  been  worried  to  death  on  account  o' 
forgettin'  to  take  home  your  cream  lace 
waist  I  mended." 

Madame  Proudfit's  voice  lowered  the 
high  key  of  the  others  talking  in  chorus. 

"  We  drove  over  to  get  it,  Calliope," 
she  said.  "  And  here  we  found  our  Delia 
More." 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  night  Calliope 
Marsh  rapped  at  my  door,  and  she  had 
a  little  basket. 

"  Here,"  she  said,  "  I  brought  you  this. 
It's  some  o'  everything  we  hed.     An' — 


I'm  obliged  for  my  su'prise,"  she  added, 
and  squeezed  my  hand  in  the  darkness. 

"I  surmised  first  thing,  'most,"  she 
said,  "  when  Delia  described  you.  No, 
land  no  ! — Delia  don't  suspicion  you  got 
it  up.  ■  But  she  said  I  should  tell  you 
something.  *  You  tell  her,'  she  says  to 
me,  *  you  tell  her  I  say  I  guess  I  take 
stock  now,'  she  says.  *  Tell  her  that :  I 
guess  I  take  stock  now.'  " 

And  at  that  my  heart  leapt  up  so  that 
I  hardly  know  what  I  may  have  said  in 
answer. 

"  Delia's  out  here  now,"  Calliope 
called  from  the  dark  steps.*  "  The  Proud- 
fits  brought  me.  Delia's  goin'  home 
with  'em — to  stay." 

Thus  I  saw  the  eyes  of  the  Proudfits' 
motor,  with  its  threads  of  streaming  light, 
about  to  go  skimming  from  my  gate.  And 
in  that  kindly  security  was  Delia  More. 

"  Calliope,"  I  cried  after  her  because 
I  could  not  help  it,  "  tell  Delia  More  I 
take  stock  too  1" 
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BT  A  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT 
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ONE  always  associates  Belgium 
with  Holland.  They  are  "  the 
Low  Countries."  It  is  nat- 
ural that  we  should  think  of  them 
together,  for  they  themselves  live  in 
close  intimacy.  First,  because  they  lie 
side  by  side.  Second,  because  the  Bel- 
gian Flemings  are,  in  race  and  language, 
so  like  the  Dutch  that  the  newcomer 
notices  no  difference.  Third,  because 
Belgium  and  Holland  were  once  under 
one  government.  Finally,  because  the 
commercial  and  political  problems  of 
both  are  largely  the  same. 

As  sometimes  happens  between  next- 
door  neighbors,  a  friendly  rivalry  may 
be  detected  here.  The  Belgians  are 
somewhat  jealous  because  the  Russian 
Emperor  chose  The  Hague  instead  of 
Brussels  as  the  meeting-place  for  the  Peace 
Conferences.  This  feeling  is  emphasized 
by  the  location  at  The  Hague  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration,  the  main 


result  of  the  First  Conference.  And 
now,  through  Mr.  Carnegie's  munifi- 
cence, the  Court  is  to  be  definitely  and 
palatially  housed  there.  Small  wonder 
if  Belgium's  nose  is  just  a  bit  out  of 
joint  I 

"It  might  have  been  otherwise," 
sighed  a  Fleming  the  other  day,  "  if,  in 
1898,  our  King  had  been  more  active  in 
influencing  Nicholas  II."  Another  Bel- 
gian chimed  in :  "  But,  in  any  event, 
the  advantages  of  Brussels  over  The 
Hague  should  have  appealed  to  the  Em- 
peror." A  more  categorical  spokesman 
was  M.  Henri  La  Fontaine,  a  member  of 
the  Belgian  Senate,  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law  and  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Bibliographical  Institute  at 
Brussels,  the  scope  of  which  is  nothing 
less  than  to  furnish  information  concern- 
ing books  and  pamphlets  on  any  sub- 
ject— the  Institute's  material  needs 
might  well  attract  the  attention  of  some 
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library  Maecenas.  Speaking  of  the  Em- 
peror's choice,  Senator  La  Fontaine 
exclaimed  :  "  But  The  Hague  is  a  village 
compared  with  Brussels.  As  one  among 
a  number  of  evidences,  take  that  of  pas- 
senger transportation  to  and  from  the 
two  places.  From  how  many  distant 
cities  can  The  Hague  be  reached  by  a 
through  train?  Yes,  you  have  hard 
work  to  say.  But  think  of  the  many 
with  which  Brussels  has  through  com- 
munication. In  the  second  place,  in 
addition  to  a  large  number  of  influential 
international  meetings,  the  famous  War 
Conference  oc  1874  was  held  at  Brussels. 
Like  these  at  The  Hague,  it  was  also 
summoned  by  a  Russian  Emperor — Alex- 
ander II. — to  consider  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war,  and  was  really  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  present  Conference  on  Peace. 
Certainly  its  Declaration  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Regulations  adopted  by  The 
Hague  Conference  of  1899.  That  Cour 
ference  and  the  present  might  thus  have 
appropriately  been  held  in  our  capital. 
These  two  reasons  ought  to  have  had 
weight  with  the  Emperor." 

Nevertheless,  Nicholas  II.,  as  advised 
by  his  counselors  of  1898  and  1906, 
had,  among  others,  two  reasons  for 
choosing  The  Hague  as  a  meeting-place 
for  the  International  Peace  Conference — 
so  say  the  Dutch  :  first,  that  in  this  city 
are  centered  executive  and  legislative 
institutions  having  behind  them  cen- 
turies of  heroic  and  honored  history, 
those  of  Belgium  being  more  recent; 
second,  the  very  fact  that  The  Hague 
is  quieter  and  serener  than  Brussels  is 
reason  enough  for  its  choice  as  the  loca- 
tion for  grave  deliberative  and  judicial 
bodies  of  world  importance. 

I  have  heard  no  Belgian  ill-naturedly 
criticise  Holland's  good  fortune.  On 
the  contrary,  the  universal  sentiment 
among  them  seems  to  be  :  '*  If  we  could 
not  have  the  Conferences  and  the  Court, 
we  are  glad  that  Holland  has  them.  For, 
to  begin  with,  we  are  close  friends.  Then 
there  is  the  more  selfish  reason  that  the 
strangers  now  coming  to  The  Hague 
will,  of  course,  visit  Belgium  too,  it  being 
so  close  at  hand.  And  the  more  they 
see  of  us  the  better  they  will  like  us,  the 
longer  they  will  stay,  and  the  more  money 
they   will   spend,"     Which  is  certainly 


true.  Those  who  visit  Belgium  because 
of  her  history  and  art  will  probably  be 
•equally  attracted  by  what  she  is  accom- 
plishing educationally,  economically,  and 
commercially  in  her  schools,  museums. 
labor  conditions,  factories,  arid  harbors. 
As  to  the  last,  Antwerp  is  now  one  of  the 
first  ports  of  the  world,  having  regained 
its  old-time  importance,  and  Bruges  is  to 
be  similarly  trahsforraed. 

It  is  fitting,  then,  that  Belgium  should 
be  represented  at  the  second  Hague 
Conference,  as  at  the  first,  by  one  who 
has  been  called  her  greatest  citizen, 
Auguste  Beemaert.  He  heads  the  Bel- 
gian delegation  now  as  in  1899.  He 
presides,  as  then,  over  the  Second  Com- 
mission, that  on  Land  Warfare.  He  is 
a  solid,  substantial,  cheery-looking  vet- 
eran, seventy-seven  years  old.  When 
you  meet  him,  you  find  that  his  manner 
matches  his  appearance.  From  the  first 
his  career  has  been  distinguished.  When 
he  was  only  twenty  he  won  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  During  the  following 
twenty  years  he  was  a  prominent  lawyer 
in  Brussels.  He  was  then  elected  to 
Parliament,  and  about  the  same  time 
entered  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Pul> 
lie  Works.  He  held  this  position  five 
years.  After  seven  years  out  of  oflSce 
he  was  again  called  to  the  Cabinet,  this 
time  as  its  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Finance,  positions  to  which  he  added 
prestige  for  a  decade.  He  has  since  been 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
His  principal  achievement  has  been  the 
revision  of  the  Belgian  Constitodon. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Hague  Perma- 
nent Intemadonal  Court  of  Arbitration, 
and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
astute  men  in  the  present  Conference, 
as  he  was  in  its  predecessor.  For,  while 
M.  Beemaert  is  a  man  of  principle,  he 
never  sacrifices  a  whole  loaf  because  be 
can  get  only  half. 

Take,  as  example,  his  compromise 
proposition  on  the  dispute  as  to  the  in- 
violability of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas  in  time  of  war.  It  has  never 
been  declared  inviolable.  Should  it? 
*'  Yes,"  says  America.  "  No,"  says  Eng- 
land. The  question  has  been  discussed 
in  the  F'ourth  Commission,  that  on  Mari- 
time Law.  The  position  of  our  Ameri- 
can   delegation,   as    described    in   Mr, 
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Choate's  great  speech,  is  that  private 
property,  except  contraband  of  war, 
should  be  exempt  on  the  sea  from  cap- 
ture or  seizure — this,  however,  not  to 
imply  the  inviolability  of  ships  attempt- 
ing to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  or  the 
inviolability  of  the  cargoes  of  such 
ships.  "  Good,"  says  a  principal  naval 
Power,  Germany,  "  if  first  we  agree  to 
your  definition  of  contraband  and  block- 
ade." "  Good  anyway,"  are  saying  the 
delegates  from  Germany's  allies,  Austria 
and  Italy,  the  delegates  from  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  three  Scandinavian 
states,  from  Switzerland,  Greece,  and 
the  Balkans,  from  Turkey,  PerSia,  and 
China,  from  Brazil  and  some  other  South 
American  countries — an  interesting  jum- 
ble of  maritime  and  non-maritime  states. 
"  Not  good,"  objects  England's  ally, 
Japan,  followed  by  France  and  Russia, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and,  of  the  South 
American  states,  at  least  by  Colombia 
and  probably  by  Mexico.  The  other 
delegations  are  apparently  on  the  fence. 
They  are  "  studying  the  question,"  and 
some  frankly  admit,  "We  are  waiting 
for  instructions  from  home."  Aside 
from  England's  insistence  on  the  right 
of  capture,  first  because  her  power  lies 
on  the  ocean  and  her  history  and  inter- 
ests justify  it,  the  main  argument  of  the 
**  stand-patters "  seems  to  be  that  the 
right  of  capture  really  makes  for  peace, 
not  war,  and  that  America  underrates 
the  importance  of  harm  to  commerce  as 
a  deterrent  of  hostilities.  "  Anyway," 
Sir  Edward  Fry,  the  first  English  dele- 
gate, reminded  me,  "  your  own  Captain 
Mahan,  a  delegate  to  the  first  Confer- 
ence, takes  our  view."  It  was  a  satis- 
faction to  reply  that  the  present  British 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Loreburn,  takes 
ours. 

If  the  English  are  firm,  so  is  America. 
Sir  Ernest  Satow,  the  second  British 
delegate,  says  that  their  instructions 
admit  of  no  compromise.  Certainly 
America  does  not  feel  like  compromise. 
There  is  an  apparent  deadlock. 

To  break  it  and  to  insure  a  step  in 
advance  as  better  than  no  progress  at 
all,  three  days  ago  in  Commission  the 
wise  old  ex- Premier  of  Belgium  intro- 
duced this  proposition  :  "  Except  fish- 
ing craft,  hospital  ships,  and   those  of» 


scientific  expeditions,  all  vessels  may  be 
seized,  used,  and  kept  on/y  on  condition 
of  being  restored  on  the  declaration  of 
peace.  If,  however,  the  ships  and  their 
cargoes  have  been  destroyed,  their  value 
must  be  paid  to  their  owners  at  the  end 
of  the  war  ;  if  they  have  been  sold,  their 
price  must  be  remitted."  It  may  be  that 
by  this  proposition  M.  Beernaert's  name 
will  be  known  to  future  students  of  inter- 
national law.  Behind  every  proposition 
stands  a  man,  and  his  personality  is  apt 
to  be  interesting  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  his  proposition  excites. 

M.  Beernaert  is  ably  seconded  by  the 
two  other  Belgian  delegates,  M.  van  den 
Heuvel,  ex-Minister  of  Justice,  and 
Baron  Guillaume,  Minister  at  The  Hague. 
M.  van  den  Heuvel  represents  the  law, 
pure  and  simple,  without  any  admixture 
of  diplomacy,  as  do  Sir  Edward  Fry  in 
the  English  delegation  and  Judge  Rose 
in  ours.  Baron  Guillaume  is  the  efiicient 
Reporter  of  the  First  Sub-commission 
under  the  First  Commission,  that  on 
Arbitration.  His  stalwart  figure  brings 
to  mind  the  Flemings  whom  Rubens 
painted.  Appropriately,  the  Belgian 
Legation  is  housed  in  a  large,  square, 
massive  structure  in  the  Heerengracht. 
The  interior  offers  a  good  example  of 
Dutch  decoration  of  a  century  or  two 
ago.  In  view  of  Belgium *s  rivalry  as  to 
the  location  of  the  Conferences  and  the 
Court,  it  was  a  graceful  act  of  Baron  and 
Baroness  Guillaume  to  be  the  first  to 
entertain  the  delegates  to  the  Conference. 

Two  greatly  respected  Dutch  military 
veterans  are  General  van  de  Poll,  the 
Queen's  Master  of  Ceremonies,  and  Gen- 
eral den  Beep  Poortugael,  ex-Minister  of 
War.  The  latter  has  been  a  delegate  to 
both  Hague  Conferences.  His  name,  in 
its  abounding  sonority,  and  his  soldierlike 
speeches  conjure  before  one  a  tall,  martial 
figure.  Instead  the  General  is  a  man  not 
over  middle  height,  with  a  notably  gentle, 
kindly,  refined  manner.  He  is  two  years 
younger  than  M.  Beernaert,  and  the  two 
men  are  showing  the  juniors  that  to  be 
seventy-five  and  seventy-seven  years  old 
is  no  bar  to  acute  and  incessant  activity 
For  at  least  three  decades  General' 
den  Beer  Poortugael  has  been  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  the  laws 
of  war  and  on    international    maritime 
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law.  He  has  written  several  works  on 
these  subjects.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  and  is  the  only  General  on 
its  list.  His  articles  on  the  relations  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  Transvaal,  published 
in  The  Forum  some  years  ago,  brought 
him  particularly  before  Englishmen  and 
Americans.  In  the  history  of  this  Con- 
ference his  name  will  be  particularly 
associated  with  the  discussion  and  con- 
sequent conclusion  of  the  question  of 
the  necessity  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
Even  though  within  the  past  two  cen- 
turies the  vast  majority  of  wars  have 
beg^n  without  any  declaration,  and  sol- 
diers are  popularly  supposed  to  sanction 
the  prevailing  rule.  General  den  Beer 
Poortugael  is  a  stout  defender  of  the  duty 
of  making  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
other  day  he  gave  me  the  benefit  of  a 
personal  explanation  of  his  views  on  that 
subject,  which  was  of  peculiar  interest. 
"  Talk  about  disarmament  !'*  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Wliy  not  begin  by  a  measure 
which  will  relieve  the  Powers,  even  by 
never  so  little,  from  being  continually  on 
the  qui  vive  ?  If  war  breaks  out  without 
a  declaration,  the  nations  must  be  always 
on  the  qui  vive,  must  they  not  ?  And 
their  war  budgets  must  be  large,  propor- 
tionate to  this  necessity.  Secondly, 
in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  there 
should  be  not  only  a  declaration  of  war, 
but  a  delay  between  it  and  the  opening 
of  hostiHties.  Now,  in  order  to  induce 
the  nations  to  consent  to  any  declaration 
of  war,  and  hence  to  a  slight  delay,  the 
latter  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  my  opinion,  the  delay  should  not  be 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Thirdly,  if 
there  is  a  declaration  and  a  delay,  there 
should  by  all  means  be  a  notification  to 
the  neutral  Powers  by  all  the  belligerent 
states,  and,  so  far  as  they  may  be  con- 
cerned, war  should  not  begin  until  the 
notifications  have  been  officially  com- 
municated and  received  by  telegraph. 
I  have  introduced  a  proposition  which 
embodies  these  features." 

But  the  most  eminent  Dutch  legal 
authority  in  the  Conference  is  Dr.  Tobias 
M.  C.  Asser,  Minister  of  State.  He  con- 
tinues his  country*s  prestige  in  interna- 
tional law,  established  by  Grotius  and 
Bynkershoek.    As  the  Dutch  have  always 


been  the  greatest  international  lawyers, 
it  is  not  inappropriate  that  a  Permanent 
International  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
should  be  established  at  The  Hague. 
Thin,  spare,  alert.  Dr.  Asser  seems  more 
an  American  than  a  Dutchman,  an 
impression  only  emphasized  by  his 
sprightly  conversation.  He  is  sixty- 
nine  years  old.  As  showing  his  pre- 
cocity, when  he  was  twenty-four  be 
became  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Amsterdam.  He  held  this  px>sition 
with  distinction  for  over  thirty  years. 
In  1893,  at  his  suggestion,  the  l>utch 
Government  summoned  an  international 
European  Conference  to  consider  vari- 
ous questions  touching  private  interna- 
tional law,  such  as  paternity,  guardian- 
ship, succession,  and  legal  procedure. 
The  lack  of  international  agreement 
concerning  these  matters  had  caused 
many  difficulties  in  intercourse  amon^^ 
the  nations.  In  the  Conference  of  1893 
almost  all  the  states  of  Continental 
Europe  participated,  under  Dr.  Asser  s 
presidency.  He  also  presided  over  the 
similar  Conferences  of  1895,  1900,  and 
1904.  The  members  of  these  Confer- 
ences succeeded  in  framing  treaties, 
signed  in  1896,  1902,  and  1905  by  the 
European  states.  These  treaties,  as  Dr. 
Asser  told  me,  now  form  the  basis  for  a 
Code  of  Private  International  Law.  In 
the  latest  Conference  Japan  was  also 
represented.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  Private  International  Law  Confer- 
ences now  appear  as  delegates  in  the 
present  Conference  on  Public  Interna- 
tional Law,  the  Second  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague,  viz. :  Dr.  Asser, 
Professors  de  Martens  and  Renault, 
Dr.  Kriege,  Herr  de  Hammarskjold, 
Signor  Fusinato,  Senor  de  Villa-Urrutia, 
and  Senhor  de  Sdir. 

Dr.  Asser's  particular  contribution  to 
the  First  Peace  Conference  was  in  the 
shaping  of  the  International  Commissions 
of  Inquiry  clause.  According  to  the  orig- 
inal Russian  proposition,  the  functions 
of  these  Commissions  were  limited  to 
inquiry  only,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
Asser  amendment  they  were  extended  to 
all  questions  of  fact.  Title  III.,  art,  9: 
**  In  differences  of  an  international  nature 
involving  neither  honor  nor  vital  national 
•interests,  and  arising  from  a  difference  of 
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opinion  on  points  of  fact,  the  signatory 
Powers  recommend  that  the  parties;  who 
have  not  been  able  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment by  means  of  diplomacy,  should,  as 
far  as  circumstances  allow,  institute  an 
International  Commission  of  Inquiry,  to 
facilitate  a  solution  of  these  differences 
by  elucidating  the  facts  by  means  of  an  im- 
partial and  conscientious  examination." 
Without  this  extension  the  clause  would 
not  have  been  applicable  to  the  North 
Sea  incident  of  1904  in  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese conflict,  and,  but  for  its  instant 
application  then,  Russia  and  England 
would  probably  have  gone  to  war !  Dr. 
Asser  occupies  the  same  position  in  this 
Conference  as  in  that  of  1899,  being 
President-Adjunct  of  the  Second  Com- 
mission, that  on  Land  Warfare.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Comite  (TExamen, 
the  very  important  executive  organiza- 
tion appointed  by  the  General  Commis- 
sion on  Arbitration,  of  which  Dr.  Scott 
is  the  American  member. 

In  his  capacity  as  judge,  Dr.  Asser 
has  twice  been  called  upon  to  adjudge 
cases  in  which  the  United  States  was  a 
party.  One  was  between  ourselves  and 
Russia ;  it  concerned  the  capture  of 
four  American  ships  by  Russian  cruisers 
in  Bering  Sea.  In  it  Dr.  Asser  was 
sole  arbitrator.     The  other  case,  heard 


before  the  Hague  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  of  which  Dr.  Asser  is  a 
member,  was  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  concerning  the  "  Pious 
Fund  of  the  Californias."  In  both  in- 
stances the  award  favored  the  United  * 
States  as  to  the  principles  involved. 
The  delegates  in  general  look  forward, 
as  they  have  a  right,  to  Dr.  Asser's 
counsels  as  being  full  of  fruitful  result, 
especially  in  continuing  the  work  of 
strengthening  the  International  Commis- 
sions of  Inquiry,  with  which  his  name  is 
now  historically  associated.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  claim  is  made  that  Article  9 
has  by  no  means  been  tested  to  the 
utmost ;  on  the  other,  the  claim  that  the 
phrase  "  neither  honor  nor  vital  national 
interests  "  stands  in  the  way  of  progress ; 
anyway,  that  the  phrase  "  the  signator>' 
Powers  recommend  "  ought  to  be  re- 
placed by  such  a' phrase  as  the  forceful 
*'  the  signatory  Powers  agree  to  insti- 
tute." 

This  subject  is  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  those  of  a  declaration  of  war 
or  the  inviolability  of  private  property 
at  sea.  Those  provisions  merely  amel- 
iorate war*s  horrors.  But  Dr.  Asser's 
Commissions  would  prevtnt  war.  They 
have  prevented  it.  E.  F.  B. 

The  Hague,  July  13,  1907. 
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AS  Homer  and  others  witness,  in 
the  early  ages  tribal  sagas  and 
the  recital  of  hero-deeds  caught 
the  attention  of  the  mass  and  inspiied  to 
imitation.  Afterwards  came  the  formal 
writing  of  history.  Finally  came  the 
science  of  history,  or  history  as  a  sci- 
ence, seeking,  coolly  and  uninfluenced, 
to  determine  how  individual  deeds  really 
stand  in  relation  to  the  story  of  a  nation. 
But  alongside  the  quiet  stream  of  this 
passionless  pursuit  there  runs  another 
and  a  livelier,  that  of  autobiography  and 
biographical  memoirs,  the  recital  of  one's 
own  deeds  or  of  the  writer's  close  rela- 

■Bibliotek werthvoller  Memoiren.  Herausgegeben 
von  Dr.  Ernst  Schultze.  Band  I. :  Marco  Polo.  Band 
II. :  Deutsches  BUrjgertum  und  deutscher  Adel  ini  16. 
Jahrhundert.  Band  III.:  Aus  der  Dekabristenzeit. 
Band  IV. :  Die  Eroberune  von  Mexiko.  Im  Guten- 
berg-Verlag,  Hamburg.  Imported  bv  G.  E.  Stechert 
&Co.,  New  York. 


tions  with  some  celebrated  person, 
affording  intimate  glimpses  into  the  lat- 
ter's  life.  For  the  truth-seeker  this 
stream  is  sometimes  perturbed  by  ego- 
tism, vanity,  moroseness,  and,  once  in  a 
great  while,  by  the  deliberate  desire  to 
deceive.  Yet  there  .remains  much  reli- 
able, interesting  material  of  highest 
value  to  the  scientific  student  of  history 
and  of  certain  charm  to  the  general 
reader.  As  Goethe  said  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini's  autobiography,  a  profitable 
store  of  information  both  for  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned :  *'  I  see  his  century 
much  more  distinctly  through  the  eyes 
of  that  complicated  person  than  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  clearest  writer  of  his- 
tory." 

Aside  from  individual  biographies  and 
biographical   studies,  various   series  of 
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memoirs,  dealing  with  English  and 
French  history,  have  been  published.  It 
is  now  a  satisfaction  to  announce  the  be- 
ginning of  the  publication,  at  Hamburg, 
of  a  series  dealing  with  the  history  of 
'the  world.  The  editor  of  the  work,  Dr. 
Ernst  Schultze,  says  in  his  preface  that 
the  series  will  exclude  all  untrustworthy 
memoirs,  as  well  as  those  not  of  general 
interest.  Four  volumes  of  the  series 
have  already  appeared.  They  include 
"Marco  Polo's  Memoirs,"  "The  Con- 
quest of  Mexico,"  "  Sixteenth-Century 
Life  in  Germany,"  and  "  The  Adventures 
of  the  First  Russian  Decembrists." 

While  all  the  volumes  are  of  general 
and  of  particular  interest,  the  last  named 
is  by  far  the  most  immediately  impor- 
tant, because  of  the  Decembrists'  strate- 
gically powerful  position  in  the  Duma, 
the  lower  house  of  the  rqpent  Russian  par- 
liament. No  longer  a  secret  body  of  con- 
spirators, yet  with  unchanged  principles, 
they  there  appeared  openly  in  parliament. 
Thus  times,  not  principles,  change. 

The  Decembrists  take  their  name 
from  the  month  in  which  their  revolu- 
tion broke  out.  Almost  all  the  leaders 
were  officers,  who,  having  been  in  the 
French  campaigns,  returned  in  1815 
with  new  ideas  of  government.  The 
social  and  political  conditions  of  France 
and  Germany  had  shown  them  the  abyss 
separating  western  from  eastern  Eu- 
rope. .  They  longed  to  transform  Rus- 
sian conditions. 

The  only  way  seemed  to  be  by  chang- 
ing the  form  of  government.  Their  ideal 
was  nothing  less  than  a  constitution  for 
Russia.  The  ideal  was  not  original  with 
them,  however.  In  1801,  when  Alex- 
ander I.  began  to  reign,  an  astounding 
and  profoundly  welcome  epoch  of  liber- 
alism began.  The  Emperor  gave  his 
advisers  to  understand  that  he  wanted 
to  free  Russia  from  the  burden  of  un- 
limited autocracy,  and  to  grant  some 
sort  of  a  constitution.  His  choice  of 
that  liberal  statesman,  Speransky,  as  his 
chief  minister,  confirmed  this  almost 
.  incredible  attitude  of  an  Autocrat  of  All 
the  ilussias.  But  Alexander's  hberal 
tendency  bore  little  lasting  fruit,  and 
lasted  only  a  decade.  He  then  became 
a  mystic  and  a  reactionary.  As  we  see 
in  the  present  volume,  Russia  returned 


to  Oriental  despotism  and   Oriental  ir- 
efficiency. 

This  did  not  come  about  unresistcti 
however.  In  the  highest  social  class,  ^^ 
well  as  in  any  other  in  Russia,  thcr^ 
have  always  been  idealists,  with  eye  =?  '- 
gle  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  j>eople  anc 
not  of  the  dominant  class.  In  that  cla^> 
were  not  a  few  members  of  the  "  Society 
Occulte,"  a  secret  organization  found c-. 
in  1816,  whose  members  planned  a  more 
liberal  government  for  Russia. 

In  1825  Alexander  suddenly  died 
The  natural  heir  to  the  throne  was  h!> 
brother  Constantine,  a  liberal.  But  i-*^ 
order  to  marry  a  lady  not  of  royal  binh. 
Constantine  had  renounced  the  right 
of  succession.  When  the  next  oldes: 
brother,  Nicholas, a  reactionary,  mounter 
the  throne,  the  officers  who  belonged  iv 
the  "  Socidt^  "  spread  the  rumor  tha: 
Constantine  had  never  really  renounct^ 
the  right  of  succession  and  had  bet:^ 
imprisoned.  This  aroused  the  troops. 
They  willingly  followed  the  disaflfecteu 
officers,  crying,  "  Long  live  Constan 
tine."  But,  as  often  happens  in  Russiar 
risings,  there  was  no  systematic  plan  or 
leadership  of  the  insurrection.  It  va^ 
ended,  as  was  Father  Gapon's  petition 
ing  in  1905,  with  the  Emperor's  first  gtn- 
salvo.  Nicholas  imprisoned  the  Decem- 
brist leaders,  condemned  them  to  death, 
but  afterwards  sent  them  to  Siberia, 

Three  of  them,  Prince  Wolkonsk>. 
Prince  Obolensky,  and  Ivan  Jakuschkin. 
have  left  interesting  and  valuable  mem 
oirs,  describing  conditions  in  Russia 
and  Siberia  ancj  their  own  connection 
therewith.  The  volume  containing  these 
memoirs  is  heartily  commended  to  those 
who  read  German  and  who  would  enjo\ 
that  intimate  glimpse  into  the  Russia  ot 
the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  centurj 
afforded  for  the  second  by  such  book^ 
for  instance,  as  Stepniak's  "  King  Stork 
and  King  Log,"  "  The  Story  of  Father 
Gapon,"  and  other  works  describing 
present  conditions  autobiographical iy. 
yet  with  the  inevitable  harking  back  lu 
earlier  days.  Such  a  volume  as  the 
present,  then,  has  both  immediate  and 
permanent  value.  It,  and  the  other 
volumes  of  the  '*  Bibliothek  werthvollcr 
Memoiren,"  deserve  speedy  transladon 
into  English. 


THE  BASIS  OF  BELIEF  IN  GOD' 
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>HE  more  deeply  one  studies 
the  history  of  religion,"  says 
the  author  of  this  illuminating 
book,  "  the  more  one  is  struck  with  the 
fact  that  religion  is  always  at  a  crisis." 
It  cannot  be  otherwise,  since  "every 
advance  in  thought  necessarily  demands 
a  corresponding  advance  in  religious 
conceptions  or  religious  imagery."  Such 
crises  are  seen  in  Greece,  when  Anax- 
agoras  was  banished  from  Athens  for 
teaching  that  the  sun  was  not  a  god  but 
a  mass  of  matter  as  large  as  Peloponne- 
sus, and  Socrates  was  accused  of  athe- 
ism; again  in  India,  when  philosophy 
whispered  that  the  popular  deities  were 
only  shadows  of  one  mysterious  reality ; 
ag^in  in  Israel,  when  Amos  supplanted 
the  notion  of  Yahweh  as  a  tribal  deity 
with  the  conception  of  him  as  the  God 
of  all  the  earth.  The  same  thing  recurs 
to-day.  Modem  science  and  criticism 
have  undermined  the  intellectual  basis 
of  the  popular  theology,  and  "when  the 
old  props  are  altogether  knocked  out 
from  under  the  non-mystical  portion  of 
the  community,  what  will  be  the  result  ?" 
This  is  the  problem  of  which  this  volume 
offers  a  solution. 

It  is  in  psychology  that  it  finds  ground 
for  an  adequate  solution.  Analysis  of 
the  elements  of  our  psychic  life  distin- 
guishes from  the  sensation  and  ideation 
which  relate  us  to  external  things  a  mass 
of  feeling  which  is  inseparable  from  our 
vital  functions.  Of  this  but  a  part  comes 
into  the  field  of  distinct  consciousness, 
from  which  the  remainder  shades  off 
into  an  obscure  "fringe."  Here  our 
instinctive  desires  and  impulses,  likes 
and  dislikes,  root,  and  draw  power  from 
it  as  our  "  vital  background  " — a  sort  of 
sea  ever  "  throwing  up  upon  the  shores 
of  the  clearer  consciousness  all  manner 
of  products."  However  much  of  this 
mass  of  feeling  be  rationalized  in  growth 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  much  of  it 
remains  in  its  primitive  amorphous  state. 
Here  lie  beneath  the  clear  surface  of 
daily  consciousness  accumulated  stores 
of  experience,  our  own  with  that  of  our 

'  The  Psychology  of  Religious  Belief.  •  By  James 
Bissett  Pratt,  Ph  D.  The  Nlacinillan  Company,  New 
York.    $1.5a 


ancestors  and  our  race.  Hence  spring 
the  motor  impulses  of  human  progress, 
the  ideals  of  faith  and  hope.  We  are 
not  only  rational  beings,  capable  of  form- 
ing systematic  ideas  of  our  environment ; 
we  are  also  living  organisms,  fitted  by 
nature  to  the  universe  in  which  we  live. 
We  must  regard  our  organism,  our  nature 
as  a  whole,  as  essentially  right,  and  it  is 
in  this  vital  background  that  our  whole 
humanity  resides.  "The  one  thesis 
which  I  wish  to  defend,"  says  Dr.  Pratt, 
"...  is  that  the  whole  man  must  be 
trusted  as  against  any  small  portion  of 
his  nature,  such  as  reason  or  perception. 
Those  latter  should,  of  course,  be  trusted, 
but  they  should  have  no  monopoly  of  our 
confidence." 

From  this  pointing  of  psychology  the 
argurnent  proceeds  to  a  historical  review 
of  religious  belief  in  its  development 
from  phase  to  phase  out  of  primitive 
credulity  into  reasoned  thought,  and 
thence  into  deep-rooted  feeling.  "  Every- 
where the  same  three  factors  are  at  work.  • 
Everywhere  we  find  the  primitive  basis 
of  belief  giving  way  before  the  advance 
of  thought,  bringing  forth  its  twin  off 
spring,  theology  and  doubt,  and  turning 
at  every  crisis  for  strength  and  sure  sup- 
port to  religious  feeling,  and  the  instinct- 
ive demands  which  the  human  organism 
makes  of  the  Cosmos."  Christendom 
experiences  the  same.  We  now  "  are 
faced  with  this  dilemma :  The  arguments 
which  the  people  can  grasp  are  no  longer 
tenable,  while  the  arguments  that  are 
tenable-^if  such  there  be — the  people 
cannot  grasp."  Perhaps  this  is  too 
strongly  stated  ;  there  are  "  arguments  " 
and  arguments ;  there  are  "  people  "  and 
people.  With  a  strong  case,  however, 
one  can  be  generous  to  opponents. 

Investigating  the  present  status  of 
religious  belief,  a  review  of  its  develop- 
ment in  youth  exhibits  the  same  fact  in 
spiritual  as  in  physical  nature — the  his- 
tory of  the  race  is  recapitulated  in  the 
individual.  The  same  three  types  appear 
successively — the  religion  of  authority 
and  credulit>',  of  reasoned  belief,  and 
of  feeling.  In  mature  life  the  fact  which 
is  quite  as  prominent  as  skepticism  is 
the  widespread  and  general   belief   in 
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God,  and  the  real  basis  of  this  is  a  fun- 
damental question  in  the  psychology  of 
^       religion. 

To  get  light  upon  this  the  ques- 
tionnaire method  was  employed,  with  a 
careful  selection  of  "  truly  typical  re- 
ligious people  "  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  country ;  not  typical  "  church  peo- 
ple "  only,  but  "  a  somewhat  motley  col- 
lection of  intellectual  people."  Their 
answers  show  the  same  three  types  of 
belief — acquiescent  in  authority,  argu- 
mentative, emotional.  Summed  up,  they 
point  decidedly  to  an  influence  from  the 
vital  background  of  feeling  greatly  pre- 
ponderant over  that  of  argument  or  au- 
thority. It  is  social  feeling  which  in 
these  answers  especially  asserts  itself, 
valuing  God  as  a  helpful  companion,  a 
sympathetic  friend,  the  impulse  to  lean 
upon  whom  in  prayer  is  stronger  than 
hindering  intellectual  doubts.  Vital 
feeling  thus  draws  refreshment  from 
the  Great  Life  which  religion  addresses 
as  God.     So  Tennyson  said : 

"  A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
•  The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 

And,  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  I  have  felt." 

This  inward  certitude  no  external  au- 

thorit>',  no  reasoned  inference,  can  give. 

Auttfority  still  has  its  proper  sphere, 

moral  and  rational,  not  dictatorial.     In- 


tellect also  is  needed  to  prick  fallacy  and 
prevent  stagnation.  Philosophy,  too,  is 
helpful — to  the  few.  Deeper  than  these 
all  is  the  impregnable  basis  of  rel^;k>us 
belief — ^the  feeling  which  utters  the 
demand  of  the  vital  organism  fitted  to  its 
universe.  In  this,  says  Dr.  Pratt,  "  it  is 
not  so  much  the  individual  that  thinks ; 
the  lace  thinks  in  him  .  .  .  feels  and 
wills  in  him.  ..  It  is  an  oiganic,  a  bio- 
logical matter,  and  hence  has  a  strength 
and  certainty  that  puts  its  possessor 
quite  out  of  the  region  of  doubt."  The 
non-possessor  is  either  not  a  seeker  or  a 
seeker  in  a  false  direction.  Objection 
to  pathological  specimens  of  religious 
feeling  is  futile.  Sensation  and  thinking 
are  open  to  the  same  objection.  The 
normal  type  of  it  is  calm  and  spon- 
taneous. The  religious  concepts  and 
symbols  it  forms  must  vary  and  change 
into  others  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 
Its  substance  abides  in  the  conviction 
of  experience  that  our  "  little  lives  lead 
out  into  a  laiger  life,  not  altogether  iden- 
tical with  theirs,  but  essentially  of  the 
same  nature  .  .  .  the  one  doctrine  of 
the  real  religion  of  humanity,  because  it 
is  founded  on  the  very  life  of  the  race," 
One  can  hardly  ask  for  a  clearer  vin- 
dication than  this  volume  presents  of  the 
absolute  validity  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness. 


Comment  on  Current  Books 


•r      f        J    Mr.  Newbolt  has  prefaced  his 
Novels  and  .  ^      »» i-u      /-.u    /- 

T  les  preface  to  "The  Old  Coun- 
try " '  with  certain  passages 
of  the  quaintly  phrased  mysticism  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  concerning  the  paradoxi- 
cal nature  of  our  measurement  of  time, 
and  they  strike  well  the  keynote  of  the 
romance  that  follows,  which,  whatever 
else  may  be  thought  of  it,  is  far  enough 
from  the  commonplace.  The  reincarnation 
theory  has  often  before  been  applied  in 
romance,  but  we  do  not  at  the  moment 
recall  another  tale  in  which  it  is,  so  to  say, 
made  to  move  backward,  the  English  hero 
and  heroine,  here  translated  to  the  period  of 
the  Hundred  Years*  War,  retaining  unim- 
paired recollection  of  their  twentieth-cen- 
tury— we  must  not  say  origin,  but  experience. 

t  The  Old  Country.    By  Henry  Newbolt.    Third  E^teioo. 
£.  P.  Duttoo&Co..NewVork.    SLSO. 


If  this  is  all  a  bit  nebulous,  very  clear  indeed 
is  the  picture  of  rural  mediseval  England  set 
before  us  in  the  unfolding  of  the  talc,  its 
atmo.sphere  of  calm  charged  with  bloody 
battle  and  bitter  theological  revolt  Among 
other  vivid  bits  of  portraitxire  is  the  unlovely 
character  of  the  prototype  of  Wyclif,  great- 
est of  all  the  "  reformers  before  the  Refor- 
mation ;"  and  the  very  real  "  Black  Prince," 
who  appears  in  the  conflict  at  Poictiers, 
which  is  described  with  a  force  in  elFeclaod 
detail  that  alone  would  make  "The  OW 
Country  "  a  notable  book. 

Mr.  Dixon*s  new  story*  deals  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
attempt  of  unscrupulous  men  after  its  disso- 
lution to  use  its  garb  and  methods  for  per- 
sonal ends.    The  novel  is  the   third  of  a 
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"  trilogy  "  of  which  "The  Leopard's  Spots  "' 
and  "  The  Clansman  "  were  the  earlier  vol- 
umes. Entirely  apart  from  any  question  as 
to  the  views  of  the  author  about  the  race 
question  or  reconstruction,  this  tale,  like  its 
predecessors,  seems  to  us  ill  written  and 
almost  hysterically  high-keyed  in  expression. 
The  fact  that,  as  the  publishers  announce, 
over  half  a  miUion  of  the.se  books  have  been 
sold  might  make  one  despair  of  the  critical 
literary  taste  of  American  readers  of  fiction, 
if  one  did  not  remember  that  there  are  several 
half-millions  of  novel-readers,  and  that  there 
is  a  lower  as  well  as  a  higher  taste. 

While  not  in  the  least  resembling  the 
"  Plain  Tales  "  in  matter,  being*  exclusively 
concerned  with  the  representation  of  various 
New  York  types;  nor  in  manner,  save  per- 
haps for  a  certain  surface  cynicism  of  outlook 
on  life,  Mr.  Henry's  stories  in  some  way 
remind  one  of  Kipling's  early  popular  suc- 
cess. This  is  not  to  say  that  "  The  Trimmed 
Lamp  " '  will  be  received  as  was  the  "  Plain 
Tales,"  nor  that  its  author  will  ever  do  any- 
thing so  good  as  some  of  Mr.  Kipling's  work 
of,  let  us  say,  the  middle  period.  But  Mr. 
Henry  knows  New  York  as  intimately  as 
Kipling  did  the  life  in  India,  and  he  has  a 
knack  or  genius  for  reproducing  queer  odds 
and  ends  of  character  in  these  little  sketch- 
like tales,  each  of  which  has  a  novel  point 
and  twist  of  its  own.  Like  his  other  collec- 
tion, "  The  Four  Millions,"  this  book  shows 
most  extraordinary  acquaintance  with  the 
people  who  live  and  work  and  drink  and 
sport  in  lower  New  York — Mr.  Henry  says 
there  are  only  two  New  Yorks,  that  above 
Forty-second  Street  and  that  below  Four- 
teenth Street  The  book  may  be  less  amus- 
ing than  the  author's  "  Cabbages  and  Kings," 
which  was  a  burlesque  picture  of  Yankees 
in  South  America,  but  it  has  more  of  human 
sympathy  in  it,  and  plenty  of  humor  besides. 

An  unusually  vivid  piece  of  plot-work  is 
found  in  "Tinman."*  The  author  deals 
with  villains  of  black  hue,  and  one  would 
welcome  a  little  relief  from  the  tenseness  of 
the  situations.  A  gleam  or  two  of  bright- 
ness would  have  vastly  improved  the  story. 
But  that  the  reader  is  held  by  the  situations 
and  that  those  situations  are  ingeniously 
thought  out  cannot  be  denied. 

Authentic  historical  incidents,  blent  with 
the  products  of  the  romancer's  imagination, 
have  resulted  here  in  a  stirring  tale  of  Eng- 
land in  the  last  years  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.'    The  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester 


and  afterward  King,  met  with  in  these  pages 
is  less  a  monster  of  ambition  than  he  is 
usually  painted,  and,  as  the  true  lover  of  his 
gentle  and  beautiful  Duchess,  almost  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  the  ideal  young 
knight,  his  retainer.  Sir  Aymer  de  Lacy,  who, 
with  intervals  of  fighting — always,  of  course, 
ending  victoriously — wooes  the  fair  and 
spirited  Beatrix  of  Clare,  from  page  16  to  the 
happy  conclusion  of  their  story  on  page  365. 

Why  are  so  many  of  our  recent  romantic 
stories  so  melancholy  and  depressing?  Mr. 
Forman's  new  novel '  opens  with  some  truly 
charming  and  graceful  pictures  of  youth  and 
love.  But  the  clouds  gather  early  and  the 
gloom  deepens  steadily  until  we  reach  the 
final  scene,  where  the  loving  but  not  suffi- 
ciently beloved  wife  (as  we  understand  the 
intimation)  delays  a  serious  operation  that 
has  been  ordered  for  her,  so  that  she  may 
pass  gently  away  and  the  husband  may  re- 
turn to  his  first  and  only  sweetheart.  Orig- 
inal, but  not  really  jolly  1 

Mr.  Fernald  some  years  ago  published 
several  highly  amusing  and  acutely  written 
stories  of  Chinese  men,  women,  and  children. 
His  new  book  *  has  some  interesting  glimpses 
of  Chinatown  in  San  Francisco,  but  it  is  too 
involved  in  plot  and  too  improbable  in  inci- 
dent to  be  altogether  satisfying.' 

Laura  E.  Poullson  has  translated  a  simple 
and  delightful  story'  about  a  child  in  Nor- 
way. Hans  Aanrud  is  the  writer,  and,  aided 
by  quaint  but  pleasing  pictures,  he  brings 
before  us  the  farm  life  and  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  little  Lisbeth  with  real  sympathy, 
and  with  a  pleasant  bit  of  fun  here  and  there. 
The  series  of  primers  un- 
Tm-Enameled  ^ertaken  by  the  Pennsyl- 
lottery  vania  Museum  and  School 

of  Industrial  Art  at  Philadelphia  should 
constitute  a  real  addition  to  art  education. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  first  volume,*  they 
will  furnish  in  a  condensed  form  reliable 
information,  based  on  the  latest  discoveries 
relating  to  various  industrial  arts.  Each 
monograph  is  to  be  complete  in  itself,  con- 
taining a  historical  sketch  of  the  particular 
form  of  art  to  be  described,  a  review  of  its 
processes,  descriptions  of  characteristic  ex- 
amples of  the  best  productions,  and  all  avail- 
able data  to  serve  in  facilitating  the  identifi- 
cation of  specimens.  In  the  Museum's 
review  of  the  several  branches  of  ceramics, 
for  instance,  we  welcome  the  announcement 
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of  a  departure  from  tradition.  The  geo-  * 
graphical  arrangement  gives  place  to  the 
natural  or  technical  classification,  thus  per- 
mitting the  grouping  together  of  similar 
wares  of  all  countries  and  times.  Hence 
pottery,  or  opaque  ware,  is  classified  accord- 
ing to  its  most  distinctive  feature,  namely, 
glaze,  while  porcelain,  or  translucent  ware, 
is  grouped  according  to  body,  or  paste. 
Ordinary  pottery,  like  kitchen-ware,  is  glazed, 
but  true  Majolica  and  Delft  wares  are 
enameled.  Of  enamels,  the  composition  of 
glass — oxide  of  lead  and  oxide  of  tin — is  gen- 
erally known  as  tin  enamel.  It  is  of  hoary 
origin,  for  the  bricks  of  Babylon  were  coated 
with  it.  The  Arabs  introduced  it  into  Spain, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  tin-enameled 
wares  of  Valencia  and  Malaga  and  the 
majolica  of  the  Italian  potters  began  to  be 
produced  in  abundance.  Dr.  Barber's  mono- 
graph on  this  kind  of  pottery  is,  as  one  might 
expect  from  the  Curator  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  an  authoritative  work;  indeed,  so 
far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  first  complete  work 
on  the  subject  It  includes  the  majolica  of 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Mexico — the  Mexican 
"  Talavera  "  ware  being  here  treated  for  the 
first  time.  Then  follows  a  description  of 
the  Delft  wares  of  Holland  and  England, 
and  the  tin-enameled  faience  of  France, 
Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and 
Hungary.  This  kind  of  faience  has  not  yet 
been  made  in  the  United  States  except  in 
an  experimental  way. 

n^  A^^  e  Mr.  Maynadier*s  book,* 
ihe  English  Poets  ^^  ,^^^^^^^  ^^  Harvard 
University,  is  the  most  complete  treatment 
of  the  origin,  development,  and  history  of 
the  Arthurian  legends  in  English  poetry 
that  we  have.  The  author's  aim  is  not  to 
advance  new  theories,  but  to  bring  the  results 
of  Arthurian  research  before  a  larger 
audience.  This  he  does  in  a  style  that  will 
appeal  to  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
Round  Table  stories.  Quotations  and  the 
retelling  of  many  of  the  old  legends  make 
the  book  especially  helpful  to  those  who 
have  not  access  to  the  originals.  A  chapter 
on  the  legend  of  Sir  Gawain,  the  subject 
of  a  study  by  Miss  Weston,  would  be  a 
valuable  addition;  also  some  discussion 
of  the  mythical  background  of  the  legends. 
In  the  case  of  the  Tristan  legend,  this  is 
necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  the  hero's 
character— Tristan  as  sun-god  explains  the 
origin  of  the  two  Isoldes  (the  light  and  the 
dark).    The  origin  of  the  Swan-knight  story 

'  The  Arthur  of  the  Enrlifth  Poets.    By  Howard  Mayna- 
dier.     Houchton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    |l.50. 


in  the  myth  of  Sk^af,  reputed  ancestor  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  allies  Lohengrin  to  Knglish 
literature.  Mr.  Maynadier's  method  is  his- 
torical, critical,  and  interpretative.  He  re- 
lates the  various  treatments  of  the  legends  to 
the  epochs  that  produced  them ;  his  book 
thus  makes  a  good  companion  to  a  history 
of  English  literature.  Although  he  does  not 
limit  himself  to  those  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten in  English,  he  does  not  discuss  any  *  ex- 
cept those  who  have  directly  or  indirectly 
influenced  the  poetry  of  the  English  race.'' 
With  the  exception  of  his  review  of  Wagner's 
work,  Mr.  Maynadier's  interpretations  of  ibc 
different  renderings  of  the  legends  are  appre- 
ciative and  illuminating. 

C  dan  '^^^  **^^  views  of  Canada  and 
NaHonaMy  Canadian  people  that  one  often 
•^  obtains  through  our  newspapers 
need  clarifying,  and  this  little  book '  serves 
that  purpose.  In  it  American  readers  win 
recognize  that  the  spirit  of  the  best  people 
on  either  side  of  the  boundary  line  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  their  social  problems 
the  same.  If  any  trace  of  prejudice  ap> 
pears  in  it  against  the  **  whittling  Yankee,"* 
we  have  to  set  that  down  to  the  illiberal  high- 
tariff  policy  by  which  we  have  discouraged 
friendship  and  fostered  antagonism.  The 
author  is  inspired  by  large  love  of  nature 
and  of  man,  and  high  ideals  of  citizenship. 
He  would  have  our  northern  neighbor  re- 
gard herself  as  a  nation  rather  than  a  colony, 
and  realize  the  aims  of  a  fraternal  deniocracy. 

Closs-room     7''*  «1«.  f  *«    "*^?«?» 
Management    ^«*",«=    "'d'<:«t««  that  it  « 
^  largely    occupied    with    the 

details  and  technique  of  the  teacher's  art.  It 
is  so,  and  much  more.  It  bases  technical 
precepts  on  the  psychological  principles 
which  justify  them.  It  recognizes  the  open 
questions,  the  opposing  theories,  and  gives 
them  impartial  discussion, /n?  and  <^jf ,  never 
overlooking  the  ethical  interest,  wherever 
involved.  It  reaches  conclusions  by  the  in- 
ductive method  through  expert  observation 
of  the  work  of  the  most  successful  teachers, 
judged  in  the  light  of  accepted  psychology. 
Written  for  all  intending  teachers,  especially 
in  elementary  grades  in  the  typical  American 
class-room,  it  will  commend  itself  to  the 
aspiring.  The  high  standpoint  of  the  author 
is  strikingly  evident  in  his  noble  chapter  on 
"  The  Ethics  of  Schoolcraft,"  whose  seven 
pages,  separately  printed,  are   well  worth 
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wide  distribution  among  teachers  at  public 
expense.  A  shrug  of  mild  surprise  is  forced 
by  finding  in  so  high-toned  a  book  the  street 
phrase  "  win  out "  blemishing  one  page. 

TTke  Parables    "^^^  author  *  takes  us  over  a 
.  .  familiar  road,  but  one  of  in- 

qf  estts  exhaustible  suggestiveness. 
Fresh  thoughts  in  new  points  of  view  make 
this  volume  a  helpful  addition  to  the  abun- 
dant literature  of  its  subject.  Mr.  Hubbard 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  parables  of  Jesus 
were  addressed  to  plain  people,  and  carry 
on  their  face  the  lesson  intended 

"  When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors." 

He  abstains  from  dogmatizing  and  from 
critical  exegesis,  and  gives  a  free  homiletical 
exposition  of  what  he  sees  as  the  central 
truth  of  the  short  story.  Those  who  have 
read  any  number  of  works  upon  the  Gospel 
parables  find  need  to  supplement  or  correct 
one  author  by  another,  and  this  volume, 
though  excellent,  occasions  no  exception  to 
that  experience. 

n  fw'  J       An  interesting  method  of 

RehgiOn  and        „„,,„.„  tK-.   rnmn:.r^Hv*. 


Social  Progress 


pursuing  the  comparative 


study  of  religion  is  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Edward  Payson  Tenney*s 
"  Contrasts  in  Social  Progress."  'It  consists, 
briefly,  in  applying  the  principles  of  natural 
selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  the 
great  religions  of  the  world,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  which  may  justifiably  claim  pre- 
eminence on  a  basis  of  concrete  services 
rendered  to  mankind.  This  necessarily  pre- 
supposes acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that 
"progressive  improvement  in  man's  social 
condition  chiefly  depends  upon  the  moral 
improvement  that  goes  forward  within  each 
individual  man  " — a  doctrine  which  we  have 
no  inclination  to  dispute,  while  recognizing 
with  Mr.  Tcnney  that  the  causes  of  progress 
arc  many  and  varied.  Proceeding,  then,  on 
a  basis  of  social  betterment  as  the  great  test 
of  a  religion^s  value  to  the  human  race,  he 
surveys  in  turn  the  conditions  to  be  encoun- 
tered to-day  in  the  countries  under  the  sway 
of  the  five  great  religions — Brahmanism, 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Mohammedanism, 
and  Christianity — and,  as  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected, awards  primacy  to  Christianity.  In 
each  case  his  examination  comprises  distinct 
sociological  departments — as,  the  condition 
of  women  and  children,  the  individual  situa- 
tion, philanthropic  and  charitable  measures, 
educational  facilities — and,  more  abstractly, 
it  includes  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  principles  emphasized  in  the 


different  sacred  writings.  As  developed, 
Mr.  Tenney*s  book  becomes  in  some  impor- 
tant respects  a  mine  of  valuable  information 
relating  to  present-day  conditions  in  various 
countries ;  and  although  it  is  open  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  criticism  on  the  score  of  im- 
perfect appreciation  of  the  Oriental  point  of 
view,  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  has 
satisfactorily  made  out  his  case.  Needless  to 
say,  by  thus  emphasizing  and  substantiating 
the  practical  aspects  of  Christianity  and  the 
social  results  it  has  achieved,  he  provides  a 
convincing  argument  against  its  detractors, 
and  has  written  a  book  which  the  Christian 
reader  will  find  unusually  hopeful  and  inspir- 
ing. 

n         A'      t     Chief  interest  in  Professor 
Proportional      t  u       t»     r-  » 

Reoresentation    ^  *   Commons's   new 

^  edition  *  of  his  forceful  little 

treatise  on  **  Proportional  Representation  " 
attaches  to  what  he  has  to  say  concerning 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  those  twin 
measures  designed  to  make  popular  govern- 
ment in  very  reality  government  by  the  peo- 
ple, through  enabling  the  people  on  the  one 
hand  to  propose  and  on  the  other  to  veto 
legislation.  So  far  as  regards  proportional 
representation  itself,  he  adheres  to  the  plan 
he  originally  supported  as  a  means  of  making 
legislative  bodies  more  representative  of  all 
classes  and  interests  of  the  community,  and 
he  further  advocates  it  on  the  ground  that 
**  it  is  the  only  remedy  that  utterly  disinte- 
grates the  power  of  the  boss,"  and  that  in  it 
will  be  found  the  surest  weapon  "  to  defend 
the  masses  against  the  monopolists."  But 
in  discussing  the  initiative  and  the  referen- 
dum Professor  Commons  takes  a  different 
position  from  that  assumed  by  him  when  his 
work  was  first  published  ten  years  ago. 
Then  he  was  distrustful  of  both  measures ; 
now,  while  still  feeling  that  the  initiative  has 
not  as  yet  altogether  vindicated  itself,  he  is 
inclined  to  view  it  more  favorably  than 
before,  and  he  strongly  indorses  the  referen- 
dum as  having  proved  a  "  certain  means  of 
expelling  corrupt  wealth  from  politics,"  and 
as  being  "the  only  complete  and  specific 
cure  for  briber}*."  Nevertheless,  he  is 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  prin- 
ciple of  proportional  representation  is  gener- 
ally adopted,  and  "  the  legislature  represents 
all  the  people  instead  of  the  bosses,"  the 
referendum,  while  still  retained  as  a  safe- 
guard, will  gradually  fall  into  disuse.  Besides 
the  new  chapters  dealing  with  these  measures 
of  political  reform  as  viewed  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  decade,  the  present  edition 
contains  additional  material,  all  of  it  highly 
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instructive,  on  the  legalization  of  political 
parties,  and  the  nature  and  requirements  of 
municipal  government  These  are  printed 
as  supplementary  to  the  main  body  of  the 
work,  which  remains  unchanged,  although 
certain  statistical  information  might  advan- 
tageously have  been  brought  closer  to  date. 
We  observe,  also,  a  few  tabular  errors  that 
should  have  been  corrected,  as  in  the  **  trans- 
ferable vote  "  table,  on  page  102,  illustrating 
the  Hare  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion. 

^  diana  town  was  occupied 
by  a  communistic  German  colony  headed  by 
George  Rapp  and  his  son  Frederick.  After 
ten  years  of  prosperity  the  "  Kappites " 
migrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  similar  but  short-lived  enterprise 
headed  by  Robert  Owen,  a  successful  manu- 
facturer from  Scotland.  Through  him  and 
his  distinguished  son,  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
New  Harmony  became  a  radiating  point  of 
ideas  that  have  molded  social  development 
in  some  important  lines.  The  present  vol- 
.  ume '  relates  the  story  both  of  the  "  Rapp- 
ites  "  and  the  "  Owenites,"  and  points  the 
lesson  of  the  essential  weakness  and  defect  of 
communism  as  a  form  of  social  organization. 
What  it  fails  to  say  may  occur  to  one  who 
reads  of  the  swarm  of  ill  assorted  people 
who,  attracted  by  injudicious  advertising, 
swamped  the  experiment  in  a  couple  of 
years.  If  Owen  had  begun  on  a  smaller 
scale,  his  work  might  have  grown  to  great- 
ness under  his  genius  for  leadership.  The 
most  important  chapter  in  this  book  is 
devoted  to  his  educational  experiment; 
justly  so,  for  he  is  recognized  to-day  as  "  the 
father  of  infant  education,'*  and  his  idea  of 
"  free,  equal,  and  universsd  schools  for  all " 
has  rooted  itself  throughout  the  land.  Dr. 
W.T.  Harris,  in  his  Introduction,  commends 
the  book  to  teachers,  and  "  especially  to  the 
great  stonn-centers  of  social  agitation.*' 
This  suggests  notice  of  the  fallacy  of  con- 
founding communism  with  socialism,  which 
is  apparent  in  the  book. 

ne  stoic  Creed  T")*^  »1'*>J**=*  *>*  *'^  *?^ 
sition'  possesses  unfad- 
ing interest  It  inspires  the  poetry  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  Renan  turns  to  it  for  what  he 
calls  "  the  eternal  gospel."  Leslie  Stephen 
finds  the  Stoic  creed  more  congenial  to  mod- 
ern thought  than  that  of  St  Paul.  The 
fathers  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  who  in  the 
degenerating  fourth  century  B.C.  originated 
a   religio-ethical   revival — Zeno,  Cleanthes, 


and  Chrysippus  in  Greece,  witfi  their  suc- 
cessors, Seneca,  Eptctetus,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  the  Rome  of  the  first  two  Chris- 
tian centuries — are  enrolled  among  the  iminor- 
tals  in  the  history  of  ethics,  philosophy,  and 
religion.  Professor  Davidson  is  careful  to 
acknowledge  their  paternity  of  many  a  mod- 
ern way  of  thinking,  and  to  recognize  the 
modern  analogues  of  their  ideas.  In  the 
"  value-judgments "  of  Ritschlianism,  at 
present  the  most  vigorous  school  of  theolog- 
ical thought,  he  finds  Stoicism  **  very  appar- 
ent" All  this  enhances  the  value  of  his 
exposition  of  it  Stoicism  has  often  been 
treated  unsympathetically  by  Christian 
critics ;  not  so  by  Professor  Davidson.  He 
devotes  a  chapter  to  its  ethical  defects,  but 
overbalances  these  by  a  sympathetic  and 
appreciative  criticism.  Significant  for  to-day 
he  finds  its  vivid  realization  of  the  universe 
as  a  whole  of  interrelated  parts,  its  sympa- 
thetic insight  into  nature's  processes,  its  in- 
tensely experimental  or  pragmatic  character 
regardful  of  the  reign  of  law,  its  insistence 
on  high  personal  character  as  the  supreme 
concern  of  man,  its  conception  of  human 
nature  as  partaking  of  the  divine,  its  doctrine 
of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men,  its  optimistic 
faith  in  a  divine  world-order  planned  by 
God.  A  pantheistic  strain,  indeed,  is  per- 
ceptible, but  with  a  plain  tendency,  says 
Professor  Davidson,  to  theism.  A  most  im- 
portant chapter  in  the  history  of  thought  on 
the  great  problems  of  the  world  is  embodied 
in  this  discriminating  and  interesting  volume. 
In  the  Days  of  JJ^.f;  ^'  ^-  Montague's  coo- 
(he  Sinarts  ^^^^^n  to  the  Hunt- 
Poole  serial  history  of  Eng- 
land '  brings  that  scholarly  production  to  tb« 
perennially  interesting  period  of  the  early 
Stuarts,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Common- 
wealth. Mr.  Montague,  however,  hardly 
rises  to  the  opportunity  afforded  him  for  a 
vivid,  dramatic,  and  powerful  piece  of  his- 
toricad  wri  ting.  No  doubt  he  has  been  handi- 
capped to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  plan 
of  the  series,  in  which,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  point  out,  readability  is  rig- 
orously subordinated  to  informativeness. 
But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm  shown  in  dealing  with 
such  stirring  scenes  as  the  last  achievements 
and  judicial  murder  of  Ralegh,  the  fall  of 
Bacon,  the  dropping  of  the  curtain  on  Buck- 
ingham, the  dissolution  of  Parliament  by 
Charles,  the  impeachment  and  execution  of 
Strafford,  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
flight,  recapture,  trial,  and  tragic  end  of  the 
King,  the  Irish  rebellion  and  its  stem  repres- 
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sion,  tlie  seizure  of  authority  by  Cromwell, 
the  Dutch  War,  and  the  Restoration.  Not 
even  contemplation  of  the  overwhelming 
personality  of  Cromwell,  for  whom  Mr. 
Montague  entertains  an  evident  and  well- 
,  vf arranted  admiration,  moves  him  from  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way — which  is  that  of  a 
chronological,  matter-of-fact  recital  of  the 
movements,  events,  and  developments  of  the 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  the  erudition, 
scholarship,  and  acumen  displayed  by  him 
fairly  entitle  his  work  to  comparison  with 
that  of  the  great  authority  for  the  Stuart 
era,  S.  R.  Gardiner.  Like  Gardiner,  he  evi- 
dently has  spared  no  pains  to  secure  accu- 
racy, sift  evidence,  and  do  justice  to  the  his- 
torical personages  of  whom  he  writes.  Nor, 
although  necessarily  following  Gardiner  on 
many  essential  points,  does  he  hesitate  to 
render  an  independent  judgment  when  he 
believes  the  evidence  so  warrants — differing 
from  Gardiner  in,  for  example,  his  estimates 
of  Bacon  and  Strafford.  Perhaps  the  strong- 
est feature  of  his  work  is  the  ability  with 
which  the  evolution  of  Puritanism  as  a  de- 
termining factor  in  English  politics  is  deline- 
ated ;  and  with  this  should  also  be  mentioned 
his  exposition  of  the  several  stages  in  the 
growing  disagreement  between  Crown  and 
Parliament  which  found  such  an  impressive 
culmination.  Here,  however,  a  reservation 
must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  initial 
differences  manifest  in  the  reign  of  James, 
Mr.  Montague,  in  common  with  most  writers, 
failing  to  develop  clearly  the  rOles  enacted 
by  Sandys,  Digges,  Southampton,  and  their 
mates,  as  forerunners  of  the  Revolution. 
Not  a  word  is  said,  for  instance,  of  32indys*s 
epoch-marking  speech  of  May  21,  1614— 
*•  No  successive  king,  but  first  elected !"  It 
is  regrettable,  too,  to  find  economic  conditions 
practically  unnoticed — and  this  although  the 
economic  situation  was  of  prime  importance 
in  hastening  the  march  to  Edgehill. 

TTle  Hmnan  Element    I*"*  '»'«  ^r.  George 
.     -.     ^        ,  Salmon,  Provost  of 

ui  the  Go>peU        ^^^.^^  '^^.,^^  ^^^ 

lin — where,  by  the  way,  an  English  authority 
once  said  the  purest  English  on  earth  was 
spoken — left  a  MS.  commentary  on  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  which  is  published  in  the 
present  volume."  By  **  the  human  element " 
is  meant,  in  distinction  from  divine  revela- 
tions, "  things  that  can  be  proved  by  ordinary 
historical  testimony"— including,  as  Dr. 
Salmon  assumes,  the  miraculous  element  in 
the  Gospels.  His  work  is  essentially  devoted 
to  an  investigation  of  the  sources  of  the 

5  Gospeb :  A  Covnmentenr  on 
eone  ^^ahnoo.  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
bite,  D.D.    E.  P.  Dottoo  ft 


Gospel  Story,  conducted  "with  a  purposed 
independence  of  traditional  opinions.  It  is 
carried  through  with  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  critical  freedom  in  the  treatment  of 
the  text  with  theological  conservatism. 
**  Editorial  blunders  "are  found  in  Matthew, 
and  Luke  is  found  to  have  "  taken  liberties 
with  the  earlier  tradition  "  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  Greek  text  only  of  the  Gospels, 
substantially  that  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  is 
given  in  parallel  columns,  beginning  with  the 
entrance  of  Jesus  on  his  public  career.  The 
critical  commentary  upon  it  shows  a  cultured 
scholarship  and  freedom  which  prompt  to 
agreement  with -the  author's  regret  that  he 
had  not  undertaken  the  study  till  late  in  life. 
The  net  result  of  ii  is  his  firm  conviction  that 
**  these  writings  present  us  with  the  story  as 
told  in  the  very  first  assemblies  of  Christians 
by  men  who  had  been  personal  disciples  of 
Jesus." 

B'hV  I  "^^^  P^*  twelvemonth  has  been 
Df!a  '^*  remarkably  prolific  in  its  output 
uogmatica  ^^  systematic  theology  from 
different  quarters,  progressive,  conservative, 
reactionary.  The  present  volume,'  the  work 
of  an  accomplished  scholar  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  marks  the  advanced  line  of  theology 
in  a  part  of  the  Christian  body  somewhat 
less  advanced  than  certain  others.  Its  tone 
and  spirit  are  admirable— non-controversial, 
open-minded,  alive  with  warm  religious  feel- 
ing. Significant  of  the  author's  tendency  is 
his  pronounced  adhesion  to  the  reigning 
philosophy,  so  suspected  by  many  religious 
men :  "  The  Biblical  doctrine  of  God  involves 
the  profoundest  monism,  and  also  the  facts 
of  divine  immanence  and  transcendence.  . . . 
His  abiding  immanence  is  but  a  necessary 
correlative  of  this  primary  concept  of  mon- 
ism." Dr.  Terry  is  no  literalist  He  rieads 
the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  as  "  a  series  of 
symbolical  or  idealistic  pictures."  He  takes 
such  a  phrase  as  "the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ "  to  be  "  essentially  a  metaphor."  He 
regards  the  doctrine  of  an  inerrant  Bible  as 
mischievous :  "  sufficiency  rather  than  infal- 
libility "  is  the  real  fact  to  affirm  of  the  Book. 
The  "  second  "  coming  of  Christ  is  held  to 
be  not  spectacular  and  catastrophic,  but 
spiritual,  progressive,  and  continuous.  "The 
day  of  judgment "  is  continuously  going  on ; 
its  hours  are  struck  by  great  events.  Res- 
urrection also  is  a  continual  process,  and 
occurs  for  all  at  death  or  soon  after;  an 
intermediate  state  and  a  final,  simultaneous 
resurrection  exist  only  in  speculation.  It 
seems  rather  strange  to  find  in  contrast  with 
all  this  a  respectful  neutrality  toward  bio- 

»  Biblical  Doffnatict :  An  ExpocitipD  dP ,  the  Prmdpal 
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logical  evolution.  Copious  exegetical  dis- 
cussion is  given  to  the  Biblical  materials  of 
Christian  doctrine,  but  dogmatizing  is 
avoided,  and  some  deep  questions  are  left 
open  with  candid  and  cautious  reserve. 

A     f^i^  *'  There    are    two    reasons 

An  Uia^ume      ^^   ^^  exceptional  degree 

Southern  Leader    ^^  \^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  J^^^ 

to  Mr.  Pierce  Butler's  book  on  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,'  recently  published  in  the  Ober- 
holtzer  series  of  "  American  Crisis  Biogra- 
phies." It  is  the  first  volume  in  that  series 
relating  to  a  Southern  leader  in  the  great 
contest  over  slavery,  and  it  is  the  first  biog- 
raphy yet  written  of  a  man  whose  career 
unquestionably  entitled  him  to  the  epithet 
distinguished.  Some  years  ago  the  late  Mr. 
Francis  Lawley,  of  London,  undertook  the 
task,  but,  beyond  amassing  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  material  and  writing  a  rough  draft 
of  the  opening  chapters,  he  did  not  proceed. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  his  successor — 
and  literary  legatee,  as  it  were,  for  the  Law- 
ley  collection  and  manuscripts  were  available 
to  him— has  executed  his  commission  in  a 
way  that  does  justice  to  the  fame  and  ac  hieve- 
ments  of  one  whose  life  was  as  varied  as  it 
was  noteworthy,  and  will  always  remain  an 
inspiring  example  of  pluck  and  determina- 
tion. The  son  of  an  unsuccessful  Hebrew, 
Mr.  Benjamin's  career,  to  remind  the  reader 
briefly,  began  under  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  yet  within  a  few  years  after 
making  his  start  in  life  as  an  unknown  law- 
yer in  New  Orleans  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Louisiana  bar,  and  had  also  attained 
success  as  a  sugar-planter.  The  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  found  him  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  had  long  pleaded 
eloquently  the  Southern  csuse;  and  from 
the  Senate  he  entered  the  Confederate  ad- 
ministration, first  as  Attorney-General,  then 
as  Secretary  of  War,  and  finally  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  a  position  from  which  he  fled 
to  England  after  the  surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox. His  fortune  swept  away,  he  began  life 
anew  as  a  lawyer,  and  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1884,  had  not  only  gained 
wealth  again  but  recognition  as  one  of  the 
foremost  members  of  the  English  bar.  All 
this  Mr.  Butler  sets  forth  in  a  detailed  and 
thoroughly  sympathetic  manner,  not  ignor- 
ing the  defects  evident  to  Benjamin's  con- 
temporaries but  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  a 
eulogistic  biographer.  His  is  not  a  book  of 
any  marked  literary  merit  (suffering  espe- 
cially from  an  undue  tendency  to  quotation), 

>  Judah  P.  Beniainin.    By  Pierce  Butkr.    George  W. 
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but  it  is  careful,  conscientious,  and  cod- 
\  incing.  With  few  exceptions,  too,  i  t  is  free 
from  rancor  and  partisanship,  Mr.  Butler 
studiously  adhering  to  his  determinatioa  not 
*'  to  follow  blindly  the  political  teachings  of 
apologists  for  a  lost  cause." 
S  bbaih  ^^  ^^vt  here  *  an  account 
d  S  d  of  the  origin  and  devclopmcot 
an  ay  of  the  most  ancient  and  widdy 
diffused  observance  of  mankind — the  sacred 
seventh  day.  Three  stages  of  it  arc  div 
tinctly  marked.  Among  the  Babjrknuam 
and  other  nations  it  was  a  day  when  ccrtam 
things  were  /adooeif^torhidden  in  fear  of  the 
anger  of  the  gods.  Among  the  Hebrews 
this  idea  of  it  gave  place  after  the  Babylooba 
captivity  to  the  idea  of  a  day  of  absohite 
rest  from  work — the  modern  Puritan  idea  of 
it.  With  the  rise  of  Gentile  Christianitr 
this  was  superseded  by  the  obser\'ance  of 
Sunday  as  the  day  of  the  Lord's  resurrcc 
tion,  while  the  Jewish  Sabbath  disappeared 
in  the  fading  out  of  Jewish  Christianin. 
The  use  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  day  of  wor 
ship  thenceforward  became  its  distinctivt 
difference  from  the  Saturday  sabbath  of 
rest.  This  evolutionary  record  corrects 
Sabbatarianism,  but  remains  incomplete  tiH 
worship  is  better  understood  as  includiog 
divine  service  at  the  altars  of  human  need 
Some  practical  suggestions  in  this  line  con- 
clude the  volume.  It  is  an  instructive  aud 
wholesome  book,  despite  some  inaccuracies 
and  some  needlessly  fine-spun  argument 

There  is  much  in  this  book' 
that  is  both  true  and  wt.l 
expressed.  Dr.  Vance  has  a 
keen  and  vigorous  way  of  putting  things  to 
the  average  reader.  But  there  arc  others 
who  will  get  some  jolts  in  going  through  }as 
pages.  The  line  which  divides  modem  froin 
mediaeval  Christian  teaching  puts  him  with 
medievalists,  who  regard  redemption  as  a 
reconstructive  rather  than  a  constructive 
work.  "Man  is  a  god  in  ruins,"  says  Dr. 
Vance.  And  what  an  account  of  the  Incar- 
nation is  this  1  "  God  came  down  from  hts 
throne,  laid  aside  His  authority  and  power, 
shut  Himself  in  a  human  body,  took  a  humaa 
brain  and  senses  and  appetites,  and  lirrd 
where  Satan  could  get  at  Him  as  easily  as 
he  got  at  Adam."  Such  regrettable  cxtriT- 
agance,  akin  to  the  "  mother  of  God  "  doc- 
trine of  the  fourth  century,  is  offset,  but  not 
atoned  for,  by  many  an  excellent  sta.tero<iil 
of  moral  and  religious  verities. 

~^  Scientific  Bask  of  &bt»thand  Sunday.  _By  Rcir.  Robot 
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A    CALIFORNIA    COLLEGE    FOR 
WOMEN 

In  The  Outlook  of  July  13,  in  an  editorial 
paragraph  commending  the  eflort  to  estab- 
lish a  women's  college  at  Pasadena,  the  beau- 
tiful  city  of  Southern  California,  I  read  with 
surprise:  "There  is  not  in  the  State,  nor 
indeed  is  there  in  the  entire  country  west  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  a  college  for  women 
of  the  first  rank."  The  apparent  justifica- 
tion for  such  a  statement  is  to  be  found  in 
the  last  three  words,  "  the  first  rank."  Even 
so,  the  statement  would  seem  unfair  to  a 
number  of  colleges  for  women  which  within 
financial  limitations  are  doing  creditable 
college  work. 

But  what  entitles  a  college  to  be  classed 
as  of  the  first  rank  ?  A  million  dollars  or 
more  of  endowment  ?  If  so,  then  Mills  Col- 
lege, known  and  honored  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years  as  the  women's  college  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  is  not  entitled  to  such  classifi* 
cation,  although  the  present  effort  to  raise 
such  an  endowment  is  meeting  with  success, 
^300,000  having  been  already  paid  in  in  the 
last  three  years.  The  exceedingly  valuable 
and  beautiful  property  upon  which  the  eight 
college  buildings  are  located,  comprising  150 
acres  of  choice  land  within  thirty  minutes  by 
electric  car  of  Oakland,  is  conservatively 
estimated  at  ^400,000. 

Is  it  a  fixed  number  of  students,  five  hun- 
dred or  more,  that  entitles  a  college  to  first 
rank?  Then,  again.  Mills  College  is  not 
entitled  to  such  classification,  although  it 
would  be  difficult  with  present  accommoda- 
tions to  care  for  a  larger  number  of  students 
than  are  now  enrolled. 

Surely  no  educator  would  determine  the 
rank  of  an  institution  on  such  artificial  and 
material  grounds.  If,  then,  we  determine  the 
standing  of  a  school,  not  by  the  number  of 
students  or  the  amount  of  the  endowment, 
but  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  done 
and  by  the  intellectual  standards  maintained, 
this  historic  school,  whose  graduates  of  the 
last  twenty  years  are  to  be  found  in  evety 
land,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  counted  among 
the  women's  colleges  of  the  first  rank. 

The  institution  was.  established  as  a  sem- 
inary in  1871  by  Dr.  Jwi  Mrs.  Cyrus  T.  Mills, 
who  brought  to  thj^ir  ta$k  an  educational 
experience  of  mowi  tJxan  twenty  years.  Dr. 
Mills  Was  a  graa^ate  'qJE  XV illiams  College 
and  Union  ^ TJi^oJogical  ^eminary,  and  art, 
intimate  friepd.of  ^^residcpt  Mark  Hopkins. 
Mrs.  Mills  w^  one  bf  the  earliest  graduates 
of  Hoi  yoke  »i;4}ie  q^^s  of  Mary  Lyon.    She 


is  a  woman  of  remarkable  executive  capacity, 
of  lofty  purposes,  and  of  high  educational 
ideals. 

In  1885,  because  of  the  growth  of  the  insti- 
tution, its  largely  increased  facilities,  and 
its  evident  opportunity,  a  complete  college 
course  was  added  and  application  was  made 
for  a  college  charter.  At  that  time  the  name 
of  the  institution  was  changed  to  Mills  Col- 
lege and  Seminary. 

Her  teachers,  among  whom  are  to  be  found 
Holyoke,Bryn  Mawr,and  Wellesley  women, 
and  graduates  of  Stanford  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  are  among  the  strongest 
teachers  upon  the  Coast,  the  work  done  at 
Mills  being  given  full  credit  in  both  of  our 
great  universities. 

I  write  this,  not  to  enter  into  any  technical 
controversy  concerning  the  standing  of 
various  schools,  but  to  correct  an  injustice 
to  an  old  and  honored  institution.  I  write 
after  seven  years  of  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  school,  gained  as  college  pastor  and 
trustee,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
R.  Brown,  the  distinguished  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Oakland, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

(Rev.)  Raymond  C.  Brooks. 

Pilgrim  Congregational  Church, 
Oakland,  California. 

HOMES  FOR  CONVALESCENTS 
The  period  of  convalescence  is  hard  to 
bear.  The  mind  is  eager  to  resume  the 
duties  of  life,  but  the  bodily  strength  has 
been  sapped,  and  lost  tissue  cannot  be  hastily 
replaced.  In  hundreds  of  cases  no  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  for  change  of  food  or  scene, 
and  even  the  free  gift  of  sunlight  is  denied 
at  this  critical  stage  of  returning  health. 
Those  able  to  do  so  go  abroad  to  sit  in 
**  sun  parlors,"  forgetting  that  the  same  sun 
shines  here  1 

We  hear  of  hospital  patients  being  dis- 
charged too  early  from  those  havens  of 
healing,  that  cases  requiring  immediate  at- 
tention may  take  their  places;  but  we  are 
considering  those  who  cannot  go  even  to 
hospitals — those  who  live  in  tiny  apartments 
where  "hot  water"  is  the  sole  magnum — 
whose  financial  limitations  retard  rapid  prog- 
ress toward  renewed  usefulness. 

Permit  me  t6  cite  but  two  cases  in  illustra- 
tion :  A  woman,  standing  alone  on  a  city 
street  one  bleak,  raw  day,  attracted  the  at- 
trated  the  attention  of  a  passer-by,  because 
ske  looked  so  fragile  and  pale  that  it  seemed 
as  if  she  was  about  to  faint.    An  offer  of 
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assistance  elicited  the  infoiination  that  she 
had  just  been  discharged  from  a  hospital, 
after  several  weeks*  care,  had  no  home,  and 
was  waiting  for  a  surface  car  to  take  her 
uptown,  where  she  hoped  to  find  refuge  with 
a  friend. 

A  man  seventy  years  of  age  has  recovered 
from  pneumonia.  His  daughter  has  bravely 
borne  the  day  and  night  care  of  his  several 
weeks*  illness,  and  has  temporarily  forfeited 
her  salary  while  caring  for  him,  but  has  been 
assured  that  her  place  has  been  saved  for 
her. 

In  both  these  instances  what  practical  aid 
could  be  given  by  two  or  three  weeks*  sojourn 
in  a  home  for  convalescents  I  Think  of  the 
change  of  scene,  nourishing  food,  ample 
cubic  inches  of  air,  sun  parlors,  and  the 
watchful  care  needed  during  this  recuper- 
ative phase  of  illness. 

It  is  a  large  problem,  but  there  was  a 
time  when  a  first  hospital  was  started,  and 
the  time  is  ripe  for  a  first  home  for  convales- 
cents. Admission  might  be  arranged  through 
the  recommendation  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian, or  it  might  be  wise  to  charge  a  nominal 
sum;  but  in  any  event  the  patient  would  be  the 
gainer,  and  the  family  would  have  a  respite 
from  the  cares  and  worries  incident  to  sick- 
ness. 

Those  who  can  provide  such  a  refuge  (not 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  hospital),  with  fresh  air, 
fresh  flowers,  fruit,  sunshine,  and  personal 
care,  will  themselves  be  refreshed  in  know- 
ing that  they  have  added  one  more  link  in 
the  ever-enlarging  chain  of  usefulness  known 
as  the  "  Brotherhood  of  Man.'* 

Sydney  H.  Carney,  Jr. 

New  York  City. 

GEORGE  PEABODY'S   GIFTS 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Dr.  Daniel  C. 
Gilman*s  article  in  your  issue  of  July  27  on 
"  Five  Great  Gifts.**  In  it  he  suggests  that 
the  principles  of  the  deeds  of  gift  made  by 
Mr.  Peabody  have  been  followed  by  all  the 
others,  and  adds :  "  To  the  present  writer  it 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  dis- 
cover who  was  the  author  of  the  instruments 
by  which  Mr.  Peabody  completed  his  endow- 
ments.** 

I  think  I  may  be  able  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, or  at  least,  by  repeating  a  story  told  to 
me,  I  may  enable  Dr.  Gilman  to  secure  the 
exact  information.  I  have  not  the  data  at 
hand,  and  a  treacherous  memory  makes  me 
uncertain  of  the  name,  which  is  unfortunate, 
because  I  believe  the  bearer  of  it  was  not 
only  the  draftsnum  of  the  deed  of  gift 
originally  made  by  Mr.  Peabody,  but  also 
the  inspiration  and  cause  of  its  making  and 
so  indirectly  of  the  other  magnificent  gifts 


described  by  Dr.  Gilman.  If  this  is  true,  be 
is  deserving  of  a  monument,  at  least  of  fame, 
and  the  loving  appreciation  of  all  those 
whom  he  has  indirectly  helped. 

In  1896,  while  I  was  in  London,  Mr.  B.  F. 
Stevens,  then  United  States  Despatch  Agent 
in  London,  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  at  the 
White  Friars  Club — ^an  invitation  I  was  the 
more  ready  to  accept  because  he  added: 
"  You  don't  have  to  wear  evening  dress,  you 
don*t  have  to  make  a  speech,  and,  best  of  all, 
you  don't  have  to  listen  to  any."  At  diat 
dinner  he  told  the  story  of  Mr.  Peabody  U> 
which  I  have  above  referred. 

He  said  that  in  his  own  early  days  in  Lon- 
don he  had  shared  an  apartment  with  a 
young  Baltimorean  whose  name,  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  was  Swan — and  it  is  on  this  point  that 
I  fear  my  memory  is  treacherous.  This 
young  man  had  known  Mr.  Peabody  at  home 
and  had  renewed  the  acquaintance  in  Lon- 
don. Occasionally  Mr.  Peabody  went  to 
dinner  in  their  apartment  with  these  two 
young  Americans,  sometimes  sending  them 
in  advance  a  brace  of  ducks  or  some  oysters 
or  some  other  delicacy  from  home,  brtn^t 
to  him  by  one  of  his  many  ships.  After 
dinner  there  was  always  a  rubber  of 
"dummy"  whist,  and  evidently  the  three 
men  became  fast  friends  in  their  exile. 

This  young  Baltimorean*  was  constantly 
urging  Mr.  Peabody  to  do  somethin|r  for 
his  fellow-man  during  his  own  lifetime, 
when  he  could  have  an  eye  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  and  give  to  that  administratkHi 
the  benefit  of  his  large  experience.  FfnaHy 
one  night  Mr.  Peabody  said  to  him  :  "  Pnt 
on  paper  what  you  have  in  your  mind  and 
bring  it  to  me  at  the  bank.  I  will  submit  H 
to  my  solicitor,  and  we  will  see  what  he  has 
to  say  to  it" 

Mr.  Swan  followed  that  suggestion,  and 
shortly  afterward  Mr.  Peabody  again  inrited 
himself  to  dine  with  them,  sending  some 
canvasbacks  as  the  basis  of  the  dinner.  lo 
the  midst  of  the  usual  game  of  whist  foQov- 
ing  the  dinner  Mr.  Stevens  said  Mr.  Peabody 
pulled  from  his  pocket  the  paper  Mr.  Swaa 
had  g^ven  him  and  banded  it  to  Mr.  Swan, 
saying  as  he  did  so:  **  There's  your  su^iges- 
tion,  and  in  it  you'll  find  what  my  soHcitar 
thinks  of  it;  but  put  it  in  your  pocket  and 
come  to  the  bank  to  see  me  about  it.  I  don't 
come  Aeri  to  talk  business." 

Mr.  Stevens  said  that  Mr.  Peabody  stayed 
on  to  the  usual  hour,  but  that  it  seracd 
much  later  to  Swan  and  himself,  they  were 
so  curious  to  see  what  Mr.  Peabody  haid 
done  with  the  paper.  As  soon  as  the  doer 
closed  upon  him  they  rushed  back  to  the 
light,  and  Swan  took  the  paper  from  his 
pocket.    He  turned  sheet  after  sheet  of  it 
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and  there  was  no  alteration  and  no  com- 
ment. At  the  end  Mr.  Peabody  had  added 
in  his  own  chirography  an  appointment  of 
Mr.  Swan  as  secretary  at  a  salary  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  and  he  had  attached  to 
the  last  sheet  a  check  to  the  order  of  Mr. 
Swan  as  secretary  for  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  with  which  to  begin  the  work.  Thus 
was  bom  the  Peabody  Homes  Fund,  and 
thus  was  its  deed  of  gift  prepared. 

It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Swan  declined 
the  salary,  but  served  a  number  of  years  as 
secretary  without  compensation,  being  him- 
self a  man  of  independent  means,  and  that 
Mr.  Stevens  is  dead.  Were  he  still  with  us, 
I  should  urge  upon  him  the  duty  of  answer- 
ing Dr.  Oilman's  inquiry  accurately  and  in 
detail.  F.  S.  Bright. 

FOR  WORKING-GIRLS 

Through  the  columns  of  The  Outlook  the 
Working-Girls'  Vacation  Society  desires  to 
appeal  again  to  the  sympathies  and  gener- 
osity of  the  public  for  its  work  in  general,* 
but  especially  for  the  branch  of  its  work 
now  being  carried  on  at  Santa  Clara,  New 
York. 

At  most  of  the  houses  owned  and  gov- 
erned by  the  Society,  young  working-girls 
are  sent  for  two  or  more  weeks  during  the 
summer  for  rest  and  recreation.  At  such 
homes  a  good  matron  and  servants  are  all 
that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  guests ;  at  Santa  Clara  it  is 
different.  Gradually  that  beautiful  resort 
has  become  the  haven  of  hope  for  girls 
threatened  by  or  in  the  first  stages  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  besides  matron  and  house  serv- 
ants there  must  be  a  resident  physician  and 
assistants.  The  food,  too,  must  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent quality  and  suited  to  the  condition  of 
the  girls,  who  come  worn  and  spent  to  strug- 
gle to  regain  what  they  have  lost,  which 
means  all  in  life  to  them.  The  expenses  at 
Santa  Clara  are  heavy,  and  if  this  good  work 
is  to  be  carried  on  successfully,  co-operation 
must  be  given. 

Many  of  the  girls  that  the  Society  desires 
to  assist  could  not  go  to  an  ordinary  sani- 
tarium. Their  disease  may  not  be  far  enough 
advanced,  or  the  necessary  leisure  and  money 
are  beyond  their  control ;  but  a  year  of 
neglect  may  carry  them  beyond  the  saving 
line  and  the  inevitable  awaits  them. 

It  is  just  this,  taking  the  cases  in  time, 
that  the  Society  seeks  to  do ;  and  it  is  an 
ex]>ensive  undertaking. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  work- 
ing principle  at  Santa  Clara  that  have 
brought  about  great  results,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Society  are  reluctant  to  depart  from 


them  ;  but  they  increase,  rather  than  lessen, 
expense.  For  instance,  the  institutional  and 
sanitarium  aspect  is  absolutely  eliminated. 
The  spirit  of  the  place  is  beautiful,  free,  and 
homelike.  This  of  necessity  enhances  the 
chances  of  recovery.  By  proper  instruction 
the  girls  are  enabled  to  understand  their 
danger,  and  while  knowledge  enlightens 
them,  it  also  dissipates  the  blind  fear  and 
depression  that  many  of  them  have. 

Separate  bedrooms  are  the  rule  at  Santa 
Clara.  There  is  no  overcrowding,  no  red 
tape ;  but  as  far  as  inclination  and  strength 
can  be  trusted,  the  g^rls  are  as  free  as  if  they 
were  spending  happy  weeks  in  a  summer 
hotel. 

This  atmosphere  is  unique,  but  it  is  saving 
many  cases  of  tuberculosis  from  the  larger 
private,  or  State,  hospitals,  and  the  work 
should  be  supported  by  those  who  consider 
the  public  and  private  good. 

The  two  houses  at  Santa  Clara,  known  as 
Hillcrest  and  Uplands,  acconmiodate  about 
sixty  girls,  and  are  open  from  June  until 
October.  Of  course,  double  the  number 
should  be  sharing  the  privileges  of  these 
houses,  and  the  houses  should  be  open  longer 
— all  winter,  if  possible.  For  the  Society 
to  be  limited  in  funds  is  to  weaken  its  use- 
fulness, and  just  now  the  need  of  money  is 
urgent.  The  houses  are  full,  the  rate  of  liv- 
ing high,  and,  after  the  late  severe  winter, 
many  cases  of  incipient  disease  are  at  a  crit- 
ical period.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  by  the 
officers  of  the  Society  that  a  generous  and 
hearty  response  will  meet  this  appeal. 

All  donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Treas- 
urer, Miss  Edith  Bryce, 
20  West  Fifty-fourth  Street, 
New  York  City. 

RAILWAYS    AND    TAXATION 

The  Outlook  of  July  20  has  p'aced  its 
readers  under  obligation  by  Mr.  Whiting's 
article  on  The  Railway  Problem  from  a 
Commissioner's  Point  of  View.  Will  you 
indulge  an  essay  at  making  one  more  for- 
ward step  in  the  general  discussion,  together 
with  incidental  rejoinder  to  your  comment 
upon  my  recent  letter  on  "Taxation  the 
Cure  "  (Outlook  of  June  26)  ?  I  quote  your 
comment  for  readier  reference : 

Taxation  may  serve  to  secure  to  the  public  its  share 
of  the  wealth  secured  through  a  public  franchise ;  but 
it  has  no  effect  whatever  to  secure  either  just  or  equal 
rates  for  passengers  and  shippers,  none  to  prevent 
stock-wat«1ng  and  corporation-wrecking,  and  none  to 
guard  against  accidents  produced  by  underpaid  or 
overworked  employees  or  false  economies. 

Mr.  Whiting  concludes  that  of  the  three 
possible  methods  of  solving  our  railway 
problem,  the  most  expedient  is  that  which  he 
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characterizes  as  jSrivate  ownership  with  pub- 
lic regulation.  In  my  brief  letter. I  had  sug- 
gested that  an  initial  step  in  the  setUeraent 
of  the  problem  might  be  taken  at  once  along 
the  path  of  gradually  increasing  franchise 
taxation.  Your  xontment  on  the  letter  sug- 
gests that  Mr.  Whiting's  general  proposal 
and  my  own  are  regarded  by  The  Outlook 
as  alternative  rather  than  as  supplementary. 
Since  this  was  not  at  alt  the  idea  in  my  own 
mind,  I  beg  permission  to  explain  more  fully 
the  purport  of  my  earlier  suggestion. 

Let  us  suppose  that  taxation  has  been 
operative,  say  for  a  generation;  that,  in 
accordance  with  The  Outlook's  concession 
quoted  above,  it  has  gradually  recovered  the 
value  of  the  franchise  to  the  public  by  a 
process  so  tentative  and  even  cautious  as 
to  make  "  grim  financial  disaster  "  impossi- 
ble. Let  us  next  assume  that,  as  a  result,  the 
triple  concurrent  agencies,  ,*  private  owner- 
ship," "public  regulation,"  and  "taxation  of 
franchise,'*  are  now  in  mutual  and  harmonious 
control  of  the  situation,  from  which  specula* 
tion  and  exploitation  will  have  been  elimi- 
nated as  superfluous. 

The  problem  of  government  regulation  will 
be  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  capital,  man- 
agement, and  the  public :  a  fair  profit  to  cap- 
ital ;  fair  rewards  for  skill  and  enterprise  in 
management ;  a  fair  return  to  the  public  for 
franchise  privileges.  But  "  fair  "  is  a  fairly 
indefinite  word.  I  would  suggest  the  follow- 
ing as  a  denotation  of  the  term. 

Capital:  A  fair  rate  of  return  to  capital 
invested  in  railways  is  the  market  rate  of 
interest  upon  investments  of  equal  security, 
as  fixed  in  competitive  industries,  and  this  is 
all  that  capital  (minus  speculation)  demands. 
Speaking  of  improvements,  Mr.  Whiting 
says:  "  The  public  must,  in  the  last  analysis, 
stand  the  expense."  In  the  same  sense  the 
public  must  stand  the  expense  of  the  "  fair 
profit "  by  virtually  guaranteeing  it. 

Capital  does  not  run  the  road,  and  hence 
it  is  not  entitled  to  unusual  profits  due  to  the 
risks  of  an  established  business.  Reduction 
of  rates  and  taxation  of  franchise  will  have 
squeezed  the  water  from  the  stock,  and  actual 
capital,  as  determined  by  the  Commission, 
will  be  a  preferred  creditor  to  the  extent  of 
its  "  fair  profit."  The  claim  that  a  higher 
rate  of  dividend  should  be  paid  to  capital  on 
account  of  skill  and  enterprise  in  manage- 
ment is  a  vicious  one,  arising  from  the  attri- 
bution to  one  factor  of  what  clearly  belongs 
to  an  entirely  distinct  one. 

Management :  The  administration  of  the 
business  of  the  public  service  corporation 
would  be,  as  now,  in  the  hands  of  agents, 


superintendents,  and  managing  dir 
who  would  profit  by  salaries  in  propor 
their  skill  and  brains,  from  $1,000  to  ^ 
or  $100,000  a  year.  It  is  these  nica 
run  the  road  now,  and  it  is  their  con 
deserv^e  profit  by  so  doing.  Mr. 
well  says :  "  Traffic  men,  as  a  whole*  I 
adroit,  and  sensitive  to  every  change  Itt  j 
industrial  world,  turn  to  with  their 
cent  forces  and  abilities  and  work  with  tlic 
Railway  Commission  instead  of  against 
them."  Skill  and  enterprise,  Instead  of  self- 
ishness and  greed,  would  provide  the  initia- 
tive for  legi  timate  extension  and  development 

The  Public :  Its  concern  is  to  reap  from 
its  own  business,  delegated  to  private  bands^ 
a  fair  return,  whether  it  be  by  lower  rates  or 
higher  taxation.  The  Commission,  com- 
posed of  men  of  good  judgment  and  incor- 
ruptible honesty,  its  functions  being  super- 
visory rather  than  managerial,  will  fix,  upon 
a  fair  capitalization,  and  determine  when 
and  what  reduction  should  be  made  in  earn- 
ings through  reduction  of  rates.  By  the 
municipalization  of  the  franchise  the  main 
motive  for  "  stock-watering  and  corporatioa- 
wrecking,"  or  for  **  underpaid  or  overworked 
employees  or  false  economies,*'  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Whatever  "  rebates,"  "  stock- water- 
ing," and  **  corporation- wrecking  "  survive 
the  assumption  of  the  franchise  by  taxation, 
the  Commission  will  prevent  under  statute. 
The  value  of  the  franchise  will  be  gradually 
absorbed  through  reduction  of  rates,  leaving, 
however,  a  substantial  margin  as  the  best 
possible  index  and  basis  for  taxation  and 
regulation.  This  marginal  surplus  wouM 
serve  the  purpose  of  equalizing  conditions 
from  year  to  year,  bridging  over  lean  finan- 
cial periods,  and  thus  securing  more  fully 
the  stability  of  the  fair  profit  to  capital  in- 
vested. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  the  contention  of  this 
letter  that,  with  our  railways  privately 
owned,  publicly  managed, and  taxed  approxi- 
mately to  the  value  of  their  franchises,  pub- 
lic audit  will  increasingly  protect  both  public 
and  stockholder ;  public  inspection  will  keep 
up  the  standard  of  the  service ;  capital  will 
get  its  interest ;  managerial  skill  and  enter- 
prise will  get  its  compensation ;  the  public 
will  get  its  low  rates  and  taxes.  It  will, 
therefore,  appear  that  franchise  taxation  is 
proposed,  not  as  a  sole  solution  of  the  rail- 
way problem,  but  as  a  flexible,  practicalil% 
speedy  supplement  to  the  necessarily 
rigid  policy  of  regulation. 

C.  B.  FiLLEBROWN, 

President  Massachusetts  Single  Taxi 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Its  perfect  purity  and  great  leavening 
strength  assure  the  finest,  most  delicious 
and  wholesome  food.  Its  exclusive  use 
safeguards  the  food  against  alum, 
phosphate  of  lime  and  all  other  baking 
powder  adulterants. 

Royal  is  the  only  baking  powder 
made  with  Royal  Grape  Cream  of 

Tartar,  and  hence  in  purity,  strength 
and  healthfulness  is  unapproachable 
by  any  other  baking  powder  or  leaven-^ 
ing  agent. 
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^.,  _,  .  ^        The  American  peo- 

Oil  Pnoes  and         _i     u  i 

Siandard  Oil  Profits    P^^  ^^^^  ^^"^^  f  ^ 
pected     that    they 

are  compelled  to  pay  too  high  a  price 
for  kerosene.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
asserted  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  used  the  practical  monopoly  which, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  it  has  established, 
to  maintain  the  price  of  oil  on  an  un- 
naturally and  unreasonably  high  plane. 
The  accusation  has  been  as  ardently 
denied  by  the  Standard,  with  the  claim 
that  only  a  gp-eat  combination  like  itself 
could  have  furnished  oil  at  the  prices 
that  have  prevailed.  This  aspect  of  the 
Standard's  operations  is  the  one  which 
touches  most  closely  the  individual 
citizen.  The  leaders  of  the  combination 
may  indulge  in  "frenzied  finance" to  their 
heaits'  content  without  directly  aflFecting 
more  than  a  comparatively  small  circle 
of  other  financiers  and  investors,  frenzied 
or  otherwise.  They  may  destroy  com- 
petition and  ruin  competitors,  and  only 
a  small  circle  will  suffer  directly.  But 
if  the  price  of  oil  is  raised,  every  user  of 
oil  feels  the  burden.  For  over  two  years 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  has 
been  conducting  an  investigation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
Two  reports,  on  the  transportation  of 
petroleum  and  the  position  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, have  already  been  made.  Sum- 
maries of  a  third  report,  dealing  with 
the  question  of*prices  and  profits,  have 
now  been  made  public.  The  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  reports 
that  **  the  Standard  has  consistently  used 
its  power  to  raise  the  price  of  oil  during 
the  last  ten  years,  not  only  absolutely, 
but  also  relatively  to  the  cost  of  crude 
oil."  He  presents  figures  which  show 
that  the  average  margin  between  the 
price  of  Pennsylvania  crude  oil  and  the 
price  of  the  illuminating  oil   sold   by 


the  Standard  throughout  the  country, 
after  deducting  freight  costs,  increased, 
in  the  eight  years  preceding  1905,  1.3 
cents  per  gallon.  A  good  profit  on  the 
business  is  given  by  Mr.  Smith  as  rang- 
ing from  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  to  one 
cent  per  gallon.  It  thus  i^ppears  that 
in  eight  years  the  Standard  more 
than  doubled  its  rate  of  profit  on  illu- 
minating oil.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
products  of  crude  petroleum,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  gasoline,  lubricating 
oil,  and  paraffin  wax,  the  increase  of  the 
rate  of  profit  has  been  considerably 
greater.  Applying  the  average  increase 
of  profits  to  the  Standard's  entire  sales 
of  all  kinds  of  petroleum  products  in  the 
United  States  in  1904,  the  profits  for 
that  year  would  be  about  $21,000,000 
more  than  they  would  have  been  on  the 
basis  of  the  prices  and  costs  in  1898. 
The  natural  conclusion  from  these  figures 
is  that  if  the  Standard  in  1898  was 
making  a  fair  profit  on  its  products,  six 
years  later  it  was  taking  from  the  users 
of  its  products  $21,000,000  a  year  more 
than  a  fair  profit.  This  increase  in  the 
rate  of  profit  is  reflected  in  the  increased 
profit  on  the  capitalization.  From  1882 
to  1894  the  net  earnings  averaged  about 
1 5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock ;  while 
from  1903  to  1905  the  net  earnings  were 
about  68  per  cent,  yearly.  Mr.  Smith 
closes  the  letter  of  submittal  of  this  part 
of  his  summary  with  the  statement : 

The  following  facts  are  proven:  The 
Standard  has  not  reduced  margins  during 
the  period  in  which  it  has  been  responsible 
for  the  prices  of  oil.  During  the  last  eight 
years  covered  by  this  report  (1898  to  1905)  it 
has  raised  both  prices  and  margins.  Its 
domination  has  not  been  acquired  or  main- 
tained by  its  superior  efficiency,  but  rather 
by  unfair  competition  and  by  methods  eco- 
nomically ana  morally  unjustifiable.  The 
Standard  has  superior  efficiency  in  running 
its  own  business;  it  has  an  equal  efficiency 
in  destroying  the  business  of  competitors. 
It  keeps  for  itself  the  profits  of  the  first  and 
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adds  to  these  the  monopoly  profits  secured 
by  the  second.  Its  profits  are  far  above  the 
highest  possible  standard  of  a  reasonable 
commercial  return,  and  have  been  steadily 
increasing.  Finally,  the  history  of  this  great 
industry  is  a  history  of  the  persistent  use 
of  the  worst  industrial  methods,  the  exaction 
of  exorbitant  prices  from  the  consumer,  and 
the  securing  of  excessive  profits  for  the 
small  group  of  men  who  over  a  long  series 
of  years  have  thus  dominated  the  business. 

_.  .  .  ,.  The  second  half  of  Mr. 
^TTr!^  Smith's  report  deals  with 
price  discriminations, 
between  foreign  and  domestic  trade, 
between  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  between  different  customers. 
He  shows  that  in  the  two  years  from 
^  June,  1903,  to  August,  1905,  the  average 
price  received  by  the  Standard  for  oil 
sold  in  Europe  was  about  two  cents  per 
gallon  less  than  the  average  American 
price.  This  difference  is  about  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  American  price.  The 
difference  in  the  margins  of  the  respec- 
tive prices  above  costs  (as  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph)  was  even 
greater.  The  American  margins  are 
from  one  and  one-half  to  three  times  as 
high  as  the  foreign  margins.  Mr.  Smith 
takes  up  the  explanations  of  these  differ- 
ences offered  by  apologists  of  the  Stand- 
ard, such  as  an  oversupply  of  the  prod 
uct,  and  severe  competition  by  Russian 
and  other  foreign  oils.  He  shows  that 
these  arguments  and  excuses  are  based 
on  false  premises.  In  the  United  States 
there  has  been  the  widest  inequality  in 
price  between  different  sections.  In 
December,  1904,  the  average  price  of 
oil  from  a  single  group  of  refineries 
using  the  same  crude  oil,  and  having  a 
substantial  similarity  of  conditions  of 
manufacture,  varied  from  7.7  cents  per 
gallofi  in  Delaware  to  10  cents  in  New 
York,  1 1 .4  cents  in  South  Carolina,  and 
1 3  cents  in  Georgia — all  the  prices  being 
computed  with  the  cost  of  transportation 
deducted.  In  California  the  Standard 
carries  oil,  from  its  great  refinery  near 
San  P'rancisco,  several  hundred  miles 
by  water  and  rail,  and  sells  it  in  South- 
ern California  for  several  cents  less  than 
is  charged  for  the  same  oil  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Smith's  comment  on  the 
many  cases  of  this  sort  which  he  reports 
is  that  **  the  evidence  is  absolutely  con- 


clusive that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  to  take  full  advantage 
of  all  non-competitive  conditions  to  im- 
pose the  highest  prices  possible  and  to 
extend  such  non-competitive  conditions 
by  aggressive  price-cutting  calculated  to 
drive  out  rivals.  The  enormous  profits 
secured  over  most  of  the  country  enable 
the  Standard  to  carry  out  this  plan  very 
effectively  in  those  localities  where  price- 
cutting  is  demanded  by  this  policy." 
In  the  sale  of  lubricating  oils  to  railways 
discrimination  is  found,  not  between 
localities,  but  between  customers.  By 
the  use  of  a  peculiar  form  of  contract 
widely  different  prices  have  been  made 
to  railway  companies  for  the  same  oil. 
For  instance,  the  Pennsylvania  system 
paid,  for  a  certain  grade  of  oil,  23.5  cents 
per  gallon,  eight  other  roads  averaged 
for  the  same  grade  27.7  cents,  twelve 
roads  averaged  35.7  cents,  fifteen  roads 
41  cents,  seventeen  roads  45.9  cents, 
and  forty-one  roads  48  cents.  It  was 
found  that  the  price  paid  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania was  about  the  reasonable  price 
for  that  grade  of  oil,  and  independent 
companies  were  glad  to  supply  the  oil 
at  a  similar  or  even  lower  rate.  The 
only  possible  explanation  which  Mr. 
Smith  could  find  for  the  excessive  prices 
paid  by  nearly  all  railways  was  that  the 
Standard  "  is  powerful  enough,  either  by 
reason  of  its  enormous  shipments  of 
petroleum  or  by  its  influence  in  financial 
circles,"  to  induce  the  railways  to  pay 
those  prices. 


A  Government  Commission 
in  Business 


The  use  of 
commissions 
in  the  admin- 
istratiori  of  government  has  been  rapidly 
growing  of  late  years  in  the  United 
States.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission,  which, with 
its  increased  functions,  is  "the  instrument 
of  the  enlarging  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  controlling  the  railways. 
There  are  also  many  State  railway  com- 
missions. And  now  there  are  two  States 
in  the  Union — New  York  and  Wiscon- 
sin— which  have  created  commissions 
for  the  control  of  public  utilities.  In  all 
these  cases  the  commission  exercises 
power  of  regulation  and  control.  The 
new  commission  which  the  Province  of 
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Ontario,  Canada,  has  created,  extends 
the  idea  one  step  further.  The  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  is  designed 
itself  to  harness  the  water-power  of  the 
Province  in  the  service  of  all  the  people. 
This  Commission  will  acquire,  by  author- 
ity of  the  Council  of  the  Province,  by 
purchase  or  lease,  either  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  lands,  water 
rights,  or  private  power  plants  adapted 
for  generating  electric  energy.  The 
Commission  can  build  and  operate  any 
works  necessary  to  generate  and  trans- 
mit electrical  power  and  deliver  it  to  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  provinces.  More 
than  this,  it  can  do  everything  necessary 
to  develop  and  bring  into  u.se  the  water- 
power  of  the  province.  This  means  that 
Ontario  is  determined  to  make  Niagara 
Falls  of  direct  service  to  the  people  of 
the  Province  rather  than  a  source  of 
profit  to  industrial  concerns.  The  Com- 
mission, moreover,  will  so  administer  its 
business  as  to  co-operate  and  further  the 
municipally  owned  enterprises  of  the 
cities.  It  does  not  contemplate  supplying 
small  consumers  directly.  Any  city  can 
contract  with  the  Commission  for  elec- 
tric current,  but  only  after  the  .plan  is 
approved  by  the  voters  of  the  munici- 
pality. Under  the  act  creating  the  Com- 
mission, the  city  then  can  raise  what 
money  it  needs  for  erecting  the  dis- 
tributing system.  By  this  means  every 
city  and  town  in  the  Province  is  placed 
in  a  position  to  compete  directly  with 
the  private  companies  now  in  the  field. 
In  its  dealings  with  the  cities  the  Com- 
mission does  not  intend  to  make  a  profit, 
but  simply  enough  money  to  pay  for  the 
current,  the  cost  of  transmission,  interest 
at  four  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested, 
and  an  annual  sum  sufficient  to  retire 
the  securities  issued  within  thirty  years. 
Of  course,  how  greatly  rates  may  be 
reduced  by  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
embodied  in  this  act  is  still  a  matter  of 
estimate,  not  of  experience.  Already, 
however,  the  Commission  has  made 
tenders  to  the  cities  to  supply  them 
with  current  at  rates  varying  from 
fourteen  dollars  to  thirty  dollars  per 
horse-power  annually.  The  city  of  To- 
ronto, where  the  private  companies  are 
paying  thirty-five  dollars  for  Niagara 
power,  can  obtain  it  from  the  Commis- 


sion at  from  fourteen  dollars  to  seven- 
teen dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  instead  of  pay- 
ing to  the  present  company  eight  to 
twelve  cents  the  kilowatt  hour  for  incan- 
descent lighting,  private  consumers  can 
get  it  from  the  city  for  from  five  to  six 
cents,  and  for  motor-power,  instead  of 
paying  from  two  and  a  quarter  to  eight 
cents,  they  can  get  it  from  the  city  for 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  cents.  It  is 
even  expected  that  as  the  system  is 
developed  the  rates  will  be  very  greatly 
reduced,  even  to  as  low  as  two  to  four 
cents  the  kilowatt  hour  for  private  light- 
ing, and  to  even  lower  prices  for  power. 


_     „.  ^  J      The    proposal    to 

The  Htsi<^y  and       j^^^g^     ^e  the  pos- 
Prospects  of  the  Plan     .,.,..*        ,     ^    . 
sibihties    of    such 

a  plan  came  two  years  ago  from  a 
young  manufacturer  of  London,  Ontario, 
the  Hon.  Adam  Beck.  Ontario  has 
no  coal  fields  of  its  own,  and  there- 
fore depends  upon  Pennsylvania  for  its 
fuel.  This  has  meant  a  serious  handi- 
cap upon  the  industrial  development  of 
the  Province.  Right  within  its  borders 
was  a  tremendous  source  of  energy — the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  This,  the  "  white  coal," 
as  it  has  been  called,  had  already  been 
tapped  by  private  concerns.  So  far  as 
this  enormous  fall  of  water  should  be 
dedicated  to  industry,  the  query  was 
whether  it  could  not  be  made  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
public.  A  commission  of  investigation, 
employing  expert  engineers,  ascertained 
the  cost  of  construction  and  transmission, 
and  the  probable  demand.  The  results 
were  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  cities 
of  Ontario,  with  a  plan  that  has  been 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  vote  was  affirmative  by  four  to  one. 
As  a  consequence.  Parliament  in  April 
last  created  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission,  consisting  of  three  men 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Govemor- 
in-Council.  Of  this'  Commission,  Adam 
Beck,  the  originator  of  the  idea,  was 
Chairman.  The  members  hold  office 
indefinitely,  and  have  power  to  appoint 
such  experts  as  they  need.  The  men 
who  are  administering  this  plan  are  men 
of  imagination.     They  are  not  inspired 
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by  ambition  for  a  cheap  power  for  great 
industries  alone,  but  for  the  development 
of  resources  for  the  use  of  all  the  coun- 
try. They  expect  to  see  this  electric 
power  replacing  coal  in  the  water-works 
pumping  station,  and  brilliantly  lighting 
the  streets  of  the  city ;  they  expect  to 
see  it  cooking  food,  heating  houses,  and 
relieving  the  farmer  of  his  most  arduous 
labor.  They  intend  to  make  the  widest 
and  most  civilizing  use  of  what  promises 
to  be  the  most  gigantic  public  electrical 
enterprise  in  the  world.  We  hope  that 
they  will  carry  on  this  enterprise  under 
such  restraint  as  to  make  perfectly  sure 
the  preservation  of  the  scenic  value  of 
the  falls. 


^     ...      *r      TT    •     The  new  Public 
Inveshgating  New  York     gervice       Com- 

Rapid  Transit  service       v.om 

mission  for  New 
York  City  has  begun  the  use  of  the  great 
powers  intrusted  to  it  by  a  public  inquiry 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Interborough-Met- 
ropolitan  street  railway  system  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company.  In  Manhat- 
tan the  Commission  has  been  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  question  of  facilities 
and  service,  in  Brooklyn  with  the  ques- 
tion of  financial  operations.  The  hear- 
ings have  been  held  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Will- 
cox,  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  thus 
leaving  the  other  members  free  to  carry 
on  some  of  the  other  manifold  duties  of 
the  board.  Mr.  William  M.  Ivins  has 
been  appointed  special  counsel  for  this 
investigation.  Among  the  witnesses  who 
have  testified  as  to  the  management  of 
the  Interborough-Metropolitan  System 
are  Mr.  Theodore  P.  Shonts,  President 
of  the  combination  of  companies  com- 
prising the  Interborough-Metropolitan 
System,  and  Mr.  Frank  Hedley,  the 
General  Manager,  and  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Bryan,  the  President,  of  one  of  the  con- 
stituent companies,  the  Interborough. 
Their  testimony  showed  that  the  elevated 
roads  are  not  being  operated  to  their 
full  capacity  ;  that  the  company  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  run  sufficient  cars 
during  the  non-rush  hours  to  give  every 
passenger  a  seat;  that  its  officials  had  not 
given  any  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  old  Board  of  Rapid 


Transit  Commissioners  for  the  better 
safeguarding  of  travelers  in  the  subway ; 
that  many  new  cars  of  the  present  type 
had  been  ordered  for  the  subway  with- 
out any  investigation  having  been  made 
of  the  advantages  and  the  successful  use 
in  the  Boston  subway  and  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  of  other  types  of 
car  with  side  entrances  to  facilitate 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  passengers ; 
that  the  elevated  railways  are  violating 
a  provision  of  their  charter  which  re- 
quires every  passenger  to  be  provided 
with  a  seat  or  no  fare  to  be  charged  him. 
It  was  revealed  that  the  Belmont  tunnel 
under  the  East  River  at  Thirty-fourth 
Street  is  owned  by  the  Interborough- 
Metropolitan,  but  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  connect  it  physically  with  either  the 
Manhattan  or  the  Queens  County  lines, 
and  that  a  fare  of  three  cents  would  be 
charged  for  passage  through  it.  The 
officers  of  the  system  have  expressed 
themselves  as  willing  and  anxious  to 
carry  out  any  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  for  the  improvement  of 
their  service.  But  the  evidence  which 
was  elicited  from  them  by  the  examina- 
tions of  Mr.  Ivins  hardly  showed  that 
this  attitude  of  mind  had  been  of  long 
duration  with  them.  Considerable  amuse- 
ment was  caused  at  one  session  by  the 
statement  of  General  Manager  Hedley 
in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  a  provision  of 
the  subway  charter  requiring  the  supplj 
ing  of  drinkingwater  at  each  station.  Mr. 
Hedley  naively  replied  that  any  pas- 
senger could  obtain  a  drink  of  water  by 
going  to  the  ticket  office  and  asking  for 
it  I  Mr.  Willcox  is  considering  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  inquiry,  and  will 
recommend  to  the  full  Commission  within 
a  short  time  orders  which  in  his  opinion 
should  be  issued  to  the  Interborough- 
Metropolitan  officials  for  alterations  and 
improvements  in  their  service.  The 
Commissioners  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  intend  to  act  in  a  conservative  and 
careful  manner.  They  do  not  purpose 
to  issue  drastic  or  revolutionary  orders 
until  the  need  for  them  has  been  thor- 
oughly shown;  but  they  do  mean  that 
transit  conditions  in  New  York  shall  be 
improved,  and  promptly,  in  so  far  as  the 
present  lines  of  subway,  elevated,  and 
surface  roads  will  permit. 
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The  formal  decision 
The  Strike  qf  the  ^f  ^^  \t2.d^TS  of  the 
Telegraphers  telegraph  unions  to 
call  all  commercial  telegraphers  out  on 
strike  was  announced  by  President  Small 
at  Chicago  on  Friday  of  last  week.  It 
had,  however,  very  little  practical  effect 
on  the  situation,  because  the  operators 
had  already  very  generally  left  their 
keys.  Here  is  one  more  resemblance 
between  industrial  war  and  militarism — 
that  is,  the  actual  beginning  of  hostilities 
before  the  formal  declaration  of  war  has 
been  issued ;  while  another  resemblance 
to  actual  warfare  is  seen  in  the  outward 
air  of  excessive  confidence  assumed  by 
both  parties  to  the  struggle  and  in  the 
exaggeration  of  reports  as  to  the  losses 
and  strategic  defeats  of  their  opponents. 
So  far  as  can  be  judged,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  such  exaggeration  of  claims,  the 
general  business  of  the  country  has  not 
been  affected  so  severely  as  had  been 
generally  anticipated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  assertion  of  some  of  the  West- 
ern Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  officers 
liiat  the  strike  was  practically  over  when 
It  began,  and  that  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  return  of  the  operators 
who  have  gone  out,  may  be  taken 
with  reserve.  Of  significance  was  the 
remark  made  in  Chicago  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers,  who  announced  that 
his  efforts  and  those  of  Mr.  Neill, 
United  States  Labor  Commissioner,  to 
bring  about  peace  between  the  contend- 
ing parties  had  been  altogether  in  vain 
for  the  reason  that  the  strikers  and  the 
companies  had  not  yet  had  their  fill  of 
fighting.  This  is  at  the  base  of  all  such 
industiial  contests — the  feeling  of  ani- 
mosity instead  of  the  spirit  of  business 
compromise.  Later  on  it  was  announced 
that  the  officers  of  the  telegraphers' 
unions  would  accept  as  arbitrators  the 
General  Board  of  Arbitration  belonging 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
This  would  consist  of  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
of  the  mine  workers,  Mr.  D.  J.  Keefe,  of 
the  longshoremen,  and  Mr.  Gompers.  It 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  com- 
panies would  accept  this  board  ;  and  on 
their  part  they  have  shown  no  disposi- 
tion to  initiate  measures  leading  to  arbi- 
tration. Several  city  boards  of  trade  have 
sent'^^p^itions    to    President    Roosevelt 


asking  him  to  interfere  in  this  strike  on 
the  same  ground  that  justified  his  action 
in  the  coal  strike — namely,  that  public 
prosperity  and  a  universal  necessity  re- 
quired instant  cessation  of  the  trouble.  It 
is  only  upon  this  general  ground  that  the 
President  would  unofficially  interfere,  as 
he  did  before ;  but  it  is  apparent  that 
he  does  not  think  that  such  a  crisis  as 
yet  exists.  Accordingly,  he  has  referred 
such  requests  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
which  is  in  existence  largely  for  the  very 
purpose  of  lending  its  influence  to  stop 
such  senseless  strikes — and  we  use  the 
word  "  senseless  "  without  intending  to 
express  any  opinion  whatever  as  to 
whether  the  claims  of  the  striking  opera- 
tors are  or  are  not  just.  No  such 
statement  has  yet  been  made  on  their 
part  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a  judi- 
cially-minded outsider  to  have  such  an 
opinion.  The  strikers  in  specific  locali- 
ties, for  instance,  in  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles,  ascribe  local  causes  for  their 
action  ;  thus,  in  New  York  the  operators 
still  insist  that  five  men  and  four  women 
were  suspended  solely  on  account  of 
union  affiliation,  and  that  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany had  falsely  declared  that  these 
persons  were  discharged  as  drunkards ; 
the  Western  Union  Company  in  reply 
say  that  the  nine  persons  were  dis- 
charged for  good  cause,  one  man  for 
drunkenness  and  one  woman  for  absence 
from  duty,  while  no  further  statement  is 
made  public  about  the  remaining  seven. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
strike  is  not  such  local  disputes,  but 
rather  the  desire  of  the  operators,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  extend  and  strengthen  their 
organization,  and  the  intention  of  the 
company,  on  the  other  hand,  to  insist  upon 
open  shop  methods,  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately to  force  the  unions  out  of  exist- 
ence altogether  as  regards  this  industry. 


cx_..  Iri  view  of  the  interest  in 

Are  Strikes        i   u      j-        *  j  l 

Worth  While?  labor  dispues  aroused  by 
the  stnke  of  telegraphers, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  the  extent 
and  success  or  non-success  of  strike 
movements  the  country  over.  The  figures 
given  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce   and   Labor   in   a   recent 
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bulletin  cover  the  twenty-five-year  period 
ending  in  1905.  In  that  time  through- 
out the  country  there  were  36,757  strikes 
and  1,546  lockouts.  These  together 
affected  199,954  establishments  so  as  to 
cause  interruption  to  work ;  while  the 
enormous  total  of  7,444,270  employees 
either  went  out  on  strike  or  were  locked 
out  by  their  employers.  It  must  be 
remembered,  also,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  employees  immediately  affected, 
many  others  in  establishments  connected 
with  or  dependent  upon  those  closed 
down  were  deprived,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  work.  The  building  trades  have 
the  bad  pre-eminence  of  having  more 
strikes  and  more  lockouts  than  any 
other  industry.  Many  people  will  be 
sui prised  to  learn  that  not  much  more 
than  two- thirds  of  the  strikes  ordered 
were  directed  by  labor  organizations. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  strikes  which 
were  ordered  by  labor  organizations 
were  more  generally  successful  than  the 
others.  The  employees  who  went  on 
strike  in  these  twenty-five  years,  accord- 
ing to  this  report,  succeeded,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  more  often  than  they  failed  ;  the 
percentage  given  for  total  failures  on 
their  part  is  36.78  ;  while  the  employers, 
when  they  took  the  initiative  by  locking 
out  their  employees,  actually  succeeded 
completely  in  their  contention  in  more 
than  half  of  the  cases.  The  cause  of  a 
little  over  forty  per  cent,  of  all  strikes  was 
a  demand  for  increase  of  wages,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
demands,  while  the  next  largest  cause 
was  for  recognition  of  the  union  and 
union  rules  ;  comparatively  minor  causes 
were  actual  reduction  of  existing  wages 
and  demands  for  a  reduction  of  hours. 
Only  3.74  per  cent,  of  the  strikes  were 
sympathetic.  Far  the  most  important 
cause  of  lockouts  was  the  question  of 
recognizing  unions.  It  is  worth  while  to 
compare  with  this  record  of  economic 
waste,  financial  loss,  and  personal  suf- 
fering, the  description  lately  given  by 
Mr.  \V.  E.  Curtis,  in  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald,  of  a  manufacturing  town  where 
the  co-operative  spirit  rules,  where  mu- 
tual benefit  is  kept  in  mind  by  both  em- 
ployers and  employees,  and  where  there 
has  not  been  a  strike  within  the  present 
generation.   This  is  Manchester,  in  New 


Hampshire,  a  city  of  about  seventy-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  more  than 
twenty  thousand  mechanics  and  factory 
hands,  who  produce  articles  of  commerce 
to  the  value  of  forty-seven  million  dollars 
a  year,  including  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
thousand  miles  of  cloth — "  enough  every 
day  to  reach  from  the  Merrimac  to 
New  York  City  and  return."  The  em- 
ployees are  not  organized  because  they 
do  not  need  to  be.  They  have,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Curtis,  confidence  that  the 
mill-owners  will  raise  wages  when  trade 
conditions  justify  it,  because  they  have 
done  so  repeatedly ;  and  when  trade  con- 
ditions are  bad,  the  employees  accept  a 
reasonable  reduction,  knowing  also  from 
experience  that  former  wages  will  be 
restored  when  possible.  In  short,  they 
believe  in  the  justice  as  well  as  the  hon- 
esty of  their  employers,  and  instead  of  a 
continuous  running  fight  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  to  get  the  better 
one  of  the  other,  the  two  elements  are 
working  harmoniously  together  for  the 
common  good.  If  the  facts  are  as  Mr. 
Curtis  states  them — and  The  Outlook 
pretends  to  no  first-hand  knowledge  on 
the  subject — there  is  an  example  here  of 
that  industrial  peace  which  sometime 
must  displace  industrial  war. 


.  A   labor    expert   in    the 

^  Government  service  calls 

of  Labor  ,      <«  . 

attention  to  the  fact  that 

there  is  at  present,  and  likely  to  be  for 
some  years,  a  shortage  in  the  labor 
market  of  the  world.  This  condition  is 
due,  he  adds,  to  widespread  prosperity 
and  the  unparalleled  enterprise  of  the 
age,  which  has  Jed  to  the  undertaking  of 
more  large  projects  than  can  possibly 
be  completed  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Chief,  of  course,  of  these  vast  enter- 
prises which  will  constitute  a  drain  upon 
the  labor  market  of  the  world  for  many 
years  to  come  is  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  can  use  a  steady  force  of  forty 
thousand  men — a  standing  army  of 
laborers  engaged  in  a  campaign  whose 
duration  no  one  as  yet  dares  definitely 
to  predict.  In  this  army,  especially, 
desertions  are  numerous,  and  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  at  the  average  rate 
of  about  seven  hundred  a  week,  thus 
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calling  for  that  number  of  new  recruits 
to  keep  the  force  up  to  its  highest  effi- 
ciency. These  deserters,  moreover,  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  leave  Panama  to  ^o  else- 
where to  join  the  ranks,  but  many  of 
them,  especially  frugal  Italians  and 
Spaniards,  go  home  to  live  upon  their 
earnings,  supplemented  by  less  labori- 
ous labor  in  garden  or  field,  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.  Of  the 
other  great  enterprises  which  will  call 
for  thousands  of  laborers  at  good  wages 
for  many  years  to  come  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern  Railways,  which  are 
constructing  lines  aggregating  six  thou- 
sand miles  of  more.  The  former  of 
these  is  pushing  its  work  as  rapidly  as 
it  can  secure  labor,  and  is  now  turning 
toward  the  project  of  securing  Japanese 
coolies  as  perhaps  the  most  available 
and  desirable  source  of  supply.  The 
two  great  railway  enterprises  in  the 
Northwest  could  probably  utilize  be- 
tween them  a  labor  army  sixty  thousand 
strong;  but  there  is  little  probability 
that  they  will  be  able  to  secure  anything 
near  that  number,  even  at  the  good 
wages  they  are  offering.  New  York,  in 
its  various  tunneling  and  subway  work 
in  progress,  to  say  nothing  of  that  pro 
posed,  has  been  and  will  be  an  eager 
bidder  in  the  labor  market ;  and  the  call 
for  labor  here,  where  conditions  are  more 
attractive  than  at  Panama  or  in  the 
Northwest,  meets  with  a  ready  response. 
In  fact,  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States,  where  great  works  are  constantly 
being  carried  on,  have  the  pick  of  the 
labor  market,  though  along  with  it  they 
have  a  varied  assortment  of  difficulties 
with  unions  and  other  agencies  to 
counterbalance  this  advantage.  How 
many  laborers  will  be  required  for  the 
great  conduit  beg^n  near  Peekskill 
June  20,  which  is  to  tap  the  Catskills 
and  give  New  York  a  new  water  supply, 
at  a  cost  of  $161,000,000,  no  one  as  yet 
is  able  to  say.  The  great  $101,000,000 
barge  canal  of  this  State  will  also  call 
for  an  army  of  laborers  at  a  good  wage 
when  once  it  is  fairly  under  way.  In 
addition,  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
within  the  next  five  years  will  build,  in- 
cluding switches,  terminals,  sidings,  etc., 
many  thousand  miles  of  new  trackage, 


thus  affording  employment  to  thousands 
more.  In  the  Old  World,  also,  there 
are  great  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
actual  construction,  which  will  call  for 
labor  at  fair  remuneration  at  least.. 
Such  are  the  Transvaal  mines,  where  the 
loss  of  the  Chinese  coolies  now  being 
deported  will  have  to  be  made  good; 
the  great  Cape  to-Cairo  Railway,  and 
the  rebuilding  and  double-tracking  of 
the  long  Siberian  Railway  across  the 
Asiatic  continent;  while  the  develop- 
ment of  Korea  and  Manchuria  under 
Japanese  control  will  create  a  demand 
for  Oriental  labor  at  home.  The  gen- 
eral effect  of  this  competition  for  labor 
is  good,  though  not  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. Never  before  has  the  premium  on 
muscle  been  so  great  as  it  is  to-day  in  the 
labor  marts  of  the  world,  with  the  result 
that  labor  has  found  that  it  can,  to  a 
great  extent,  dictate  terms  as  to  hours 
and  remuneration.  The  Government 
expert  referred  to  says  that  in  some 
instances  it  is  estimated  that  labor  is 
now  only  about  three-fourths  as  efficient 
as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  In  fact,  the 
increasing  cost  of  unskilled  labor  and 
its  decreasing  effectiveness  present  the 
economic  problem  of  the  times.  Many 
great  enterprises  and  thousands  of 
smaller  ones,  in  cities  and  elsewhere, 
are  held  in  abeyance  largely  on  this 
account,  their  promoters  waiting  for  a 
time  when  the  cost  of  construction  and 
the  harassment  in  regard  to  hours  and 
strikes,  etc.,  may  seem  less  prohibitive. 
As  to  labor  on  the  farm,  that,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  stands  in  a  class  by  itself. 
Practically,  it  is  impossible  for  farmers, 
especially  in  the  West,  to  secure  good 
labor  at  reasonable  prices  during  the 
season  when  they  need  it  most — that  of 
harvest  time. 


By  the  appointment  of  Ed- 

ybr'LTa/Ton  ^'^^'^  M  Morgan  as  post- 
master  of  New  York  the 
President  has  rewarded  thirty-four  years 
of  able  service  in  the  New  York  Post- 
Office.  Mr.  Morgan  began  his  service 
in  1873,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old, 
as  a  letter-carrier.  Then  he  became  in 
succession  clerk,  chief  clerk,  superin- 
tendent of  first  one  and  then  another 
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and  then  a  third  branch  office,  general 
superintendent  of  city  delivery,  assistant 
postmaster,  and  acting  postmaster.  The 
position  which  he  is  now  about  to  occupy 
might  well  be  considered  from  many 
points  of  view  next  in  importance  only 
to  that  of  the  Postmaster-General.  The 
New  York  City  Post-Office  is  not  merely 
a  post-office  for  the  city  of  New  York  ;  in 
many  respects  it  is  the  post-office  for  the 
United  States.  To  it  come  not  only  the 
mails  for  the  dwellers  of  the  city,  but 
mails  destined  for  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  even  of  the  world.  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  world*s  distributing  stations. 
Almost  all  of  Canada's  foreign  mails,  and 
almost  all  of  the  letters  that  pass  between 
Europe  and  Australasia,  go  through 
the  New  York  Post-Office.  There  are 
twenty-seven  States  which  combined 
did,  two  years  ago,  less  postal  business, 
as  reckoned  in  receipts,  than  the  sin- 
gle Post-Office  of  New  York  City.  The 
entire  city  of  Milwaukee  had  a  smaller 
postal  business  than  either  of  two  of 
the  thirty-seven  branches  of  the  New 
York  City  Post-Office.  The  number 
of  pieces  of  mail  matter  that  annu- 
ally pass  through  this  huge  post-office 
actually  presents  no  image  to  the  mind. 
To  call  it  a  billion  and  a  half  is  of  no 
particular  use,  though  in  fact  that  is,  in 
round  terms,  the  number.  Each  particu- 
lar piece  has  to  be  sent  on  its  way  accu- 
rately and  swiftly.  The  machine  for 
accomplishing  this  has  to  be  of  enormous 
complexity  and  delicacy.  Mr.  Morgan 
knows  that  machine.  He  has  the  kind 
of  mind  that  can  know  it.  .  Stories  have 
been  recounted  concerning  his  remark- 
able powers  of  memory  and  discernment. 
Whether  true  or  not,  they  indicate  the  gen- 
eral reputation  of  Mr.  Morgan  among  his 
associates.  On  the  day  of  his  promotion 
in  1 889  a  ladder  of  immortelles  was  placed 
on  his  desk  as  a  greeting  from  his  fellow- 
clerks.  Each  succeeding  promotion 
found  this  ladder  there  again  with  a  rung 
added.  This  time  the  additional  rung, 
the  ninth,  bore  the  word  **  Postmaster" — 
and  the  bottom  rung  *'  Carrier."  It  is 
not  surprising  that  a  man  with  such  a 
record  should  have  received  the  indorse- 
ment of  business  concerns,  of  the  press, 
and  of  public  officials.  The  careful 
scrutiny  which  appointment  to  a  position 


of  such  responsibility  demands  has  ap- 
parently confirmed  this  general  testi- 
monial. The  appointment  will,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  have  good  effect, 
not  only  in  providing  the  New  York 
Post-Office  with  an  efficient  head,  but 
also  in  establishing  more  firmly  than 
ever  the  merit  system  in  the  civil  service. 


The  Initiative 
on  Trial 


The  recent  election  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  gave 
to  the  referendum  and  the 
initiative  a  pretty  thorough  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  satisfactory  trial.  The 
result  was  locally  regarded  as  gratifying 
in  that  the  voters  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  matter  and  canvassed  the  subject 
most  thoroughly.  Twenty-one  separate 
questions  were  submitted.  Loans  for 
$3,000,000  and  $1,000,000  for  water 
pipes  and  parks  respectively  were  ap- 
proved, but  the  proposed  moderate 
increases  in  the  compensation  of  the 
City  Engineer,  Attorney,  Treasurer,  and 
Judge,  although  now  very  small  for  so 
important  a  city,  were  defeated,  as  was 
the  proposition  to  pay  the  Councilmen 
at  the  rate  of  $100  a  month.  The  vote 
on  these  was  almost  unanimously  **No." 
A  gas  franchise  for  twenty-five  years  to 
a  new  company  was  approved,  although 
strongly  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  *'  a  willful  misuse  of  the  initiative  to 
compass  selfish  ends,  and  if  adopted  will 
go  far  to  discredit  the  initiative  in  the 
eyes  of  all  lovers  of  good  government." 
It  was,  by  municipal  students  and  the 
Citizens'  Committee,  considered  an  ill- 
advised  movement,  but  the  voters  in 
this  respect  seemed  to  proceed  upon  the 
theory  that  "  if  one  old  rat  had  a  rat-hole 
into  a  man's  cellar,  a  good  way  to  combat 
it  was  to  authorize  another  rat  to  dig 
another  rat-hole."  The  charge  for  liquor 
licenses,  both  retail  and  wholesale,  was 
substantially  increased.  Of  the  twenty 
one  propositions  submitted,  the  electors 
voted  "  yes  "  on  thirteen,  and  "  no  '*  on 
eight.  A  Citizens'  Committee  repre- 
senting the  business  bodies,  labor  organi- 
zations, and  taxpayers'  league  (of  which 
body  United  States  Senator-elect  Mulkey 
was  a  representative)  carefully  studied 
the  questions  and  issued  a  pamphlet 
giving  advice  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
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several  measures.  Their  suggestions 
were  followed  on  thirteen  out  of  the 
twenty-one  questions  submitted.  At  the 
same  election  a  determined  effort  to 
restore  the  Republican  machine  was 
defeated.  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Devlin,  a 
very  capable  man,  was  nominated  by  the 
Republicans,  and  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  whip  Republican  voters  back  into 
line  (as  Portland  is  normally  a  Repub- 
lican town),  but  Dr.  Lane,  the  present 
Mayor,  who  ran  as  a  Democrat  and  In- 
dependent, was  chosen  by  700  votes, 
although  all  the  rest  of  the  Republican 
ticket  was  elected;  and  so  Portland 
maintained  her  reputation  for  inde- 
pendence. 

IT  I     \xr  '  ut      Under    a    new    law    of 

J^J^"'^         Massachusetts,  four  State 
and  Measures     ^  ^  r    xir  •   ux 

Inspectors     of    Weights 

and  Measures  have  begun  their  work  of 
visiting  every  city  and  town  in  that  State 
to  test  the  official  weights  and  measures 
preparatory  to  a  more  vigilant  protection 
of  the  public  from  gross  frauds.  These 
inspectors  will  also  instruct '  the  local 
authorities  in  their  duties  in  order  that 
they  in  their  turn  may  determine  most 
accurately  the  reliability  of  the  weights 
and  measures  which  are  used  by  the 
dealers  of  their  municipality  in  transac- 
tions with  the  people.  Under  the  law 
the  sphere  of  the  new  officials  is  of  the 
same  class  as  that  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  toward  local  health  authorities. 
It  is  supplementary  and  independent 
both.  That  is,  the  State  officials  can 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  local 
officials,  or  they  can  come  into  their  field, 
make  inspections  and  cause  arrests  upon 
their  own  account  without  waiting  for 
the  action  of  the  local  officials.  In  that 
way  a  promptness  of  action  is  possible 
in  emergencies  which  alone  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  secure  arrests  or  prevent 
further  crime.  One  feature  of  the  new 
law  gives  it  far  more  practical  efficiency 
than  any  previous  law:  the  officer  in 
pursuit  of  crime  is  not  required  to  show 
intent  of  crime  on  the  part  of  the  person 
he  would  arrest.  The  only  question  is 
one  of  fact — was  there  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  the  goods  sold  ? 
If  it  is  found  that  the  weight  or  measure 
was  not  up  to  tho  standard,  it  is  not 


necessary  to  prove  that  the  seller  was 
trying  to  defraud ;  he  can  be  arrested  for 
the  short  sale.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
every  city  in  the  United  States  suffers  as 
much  as  Boston  from  fraudulent  weights 
and  measures.  Indeed,  a  New  York  paper 
says  that  in  three  months  alone  New 
York  City  inspectors  have  caught  nearly 
eight  hundred  short-weight  rascals  and 
fined  them  more  than  $2,000,  while 
Albany  is  said  to  lose  $100,000  annually 
by  prejudiced  scales  and  measures.  The 
new  Commissioner  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts law,  Mr.  Daniel  C.  V.  Palmer, 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  there 
will  probably  always  be  deceptive 
weights  and  measures  in  use,  no  matter 
how  vigilant  the  officers,  and  that  they 
have  been  exceedingly  common.  In  his 
office  are  many  practical  illustrations  of 
the  frauds  perpetrated  upon  the  public. 


^       ,     Measures  of  capacity 
Ingemous  Frauds     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

the  standard.  Measures  of  weight  are 
jockeyed  with  so  as  to  perpetrate  seri- 
ous frauds  upon  the  public.  Measures 
which  seem  to  be  honest  have  a  false 
bottom,  so  that  a  four-quart  measure 
will  really  hold  a  pint  less  than  that. 
The  outer  bottom  is  flush  with  the  edge 
of  the  wood  of  which  the  measure  is 
made,  and  a  buyer  would  not  be  likely  to 
think  of  the  deception.  Another  way  of 
doing  the  same  thing  is  to  cut  off  the  top 
of  the  measure,  leaving  the  true  bottom 
all  right,  but  cutting  down  the  total 
capacity  to  .not  more  than  three  quarts 
and  a  half.  One  device  is  for  sales  by 
quarts  to  be  by  liquid  measure,  when 
dry  measure  should  be  used.  The  dif- 
ference is  material,  and  the  fraud  is 
common.  It  is  said  that  probably  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  liquor  sold  for  pocket 
flasks  is  short  in  quantity.  There 
is  a  pint  flask  which  has  blown  in  the 
glass,  "  Honest  measure ;  full  pint," 
when  it  is  dishonest  to  the  amount  of 
an  ounce  and  a  half  off  from  the  sixteen 
ounces  which  the  flask  should  contain. 
Fraud  is  common  in  spool  thread.  The 
quality  is  up  to  standard,  because  dete- 
rioration would  be  detected  quickly  by 
experts.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  tell 
whether  the  length  is  correct.     Spools 
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are  made  with  a  larger  thickness  of 
wood.  The  outer  appearance  cannot  be 
detected  as  different  from  that  of  an 
honest  spool,  but  there  is  a  material 
difference.  In  case  of  very  large  spools 
of  black  thread,  stamped  to  contain 
12,000  yards,  the  quantity  has  been 
measured  up  to  10,500  to  1 1,500  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  but  always  materially  short 
of  the  advertised  12,000.  Bacon  has 
been  found  wrapped  in  six  wrappers, 
and  all  of  the  six  were  weighed  and  sold 
to  the  customer  as  part  of  the  pound. 
Sausages  are  wrapped  in  oil-paper  in 
the  same  way.  Weights  are  manipulated 
with  equal  fraud.  One  way  in  grocery 
stores,  in  order  to  escape  detection,  is 
to  put  a  weight  under  the  pan  in  which 
the  groceries  are  weighed.  It  is  baU 
anced  by  keeping  a  poise  in  the  pan 
on  the  other  end  of  the  beam,  so  that 
the  scales  shall  never  stand  at  an  exact 
equilibrium  and  show  that  they  are  true 
balances.  Suspicion  is  diverted  in  this 
way.  One  of  the  worst  frauds  is  that 
perpetrated  by  the  cheap  spring  balance. 
The  weight  pulls  down  the  indicator 
against  the  graduated  face  of  brass 
upon  which  pounds  and  fractions  are 
marked.  By  slipping  this  graduated 
brass  face  upward,  a  larger  weight  is 
brought  opposite  the  indicator,  and  the 
buyer  is  cheated.  These  scales  are  used 
much  by  peddlers.  If  the  boot  is  on  the 
other  foot,  that  is,  if  they  are  buying 
instead  of  selling,  say,  getting  the  house- 
keeper's stock  of  rags,  and  want  to  get 
much  for  little,  the  brass  face  is  slipped 
downward,  and  a  less  weight  is  brought 
opposite  the  indicator.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  introduction  of  new  methods 
to  keep  a  closer  watch  than  ever  for  the 
criminals.  Under  the  new  pure  food 
and  drug  law,  the  quality  of  goods  must 
be  so  high  that  there  is  great  risk  in 
deception.  Therefore,  being  shut  off 
from  safe  fraud  upon  the  public  in  one 
way,  the  probability  is  that  unscrupulous 
dealers  will  all  the  more  try  to  cheat 
otherwise,  and  the  use  of  weights  and 
measures  which  give  short  quantities  is 
the  obvious  way  of  accomplishing  their 
purpose.  The  subject  is  of  large  impor- 
tance all  over  the  country.  Frauds  fre- 
quently going  as  high  as  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  purchase,  and  occasionally  run- 


ning as  high  as  twent)^-five  per  cent., 
become  a  very  serious  ^^road  upon  the 
living  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 


Strikes  and  Riots 
in  Beffast 


When<>ne  reads  that  on 
account  of  the  disturb- 
ances in  Belfast  during 
the  early  part  of  last  week  troops  to  the 
number  of  seven  thousand  were  sent  in 
from  outside;  that  searchlights  were 
used  in  the  streets  to  discourage  threat- 
ening demonstrations ;  that  in  a  single 
session  of  a  local  cour^  forty  prisoners 
were  tried  for  rioting ;  that  twenty-eight 
injured  persons  were  taken  to  the  hos- 
pitals on  one  evening,  while  hundreds 
were  left  severely  injured  ;  that  the  mob 
stretched  ropes  and  chains  across  some 
streets  to  impede  the  cavalry ;  and  that 
great  heaps  of  stones  and  other  missiles 
were  piled  up  to  use  in  attacks — an  idea 
may  be  had  of  the  magnitude  and  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation.  Prompt  action 
by  the  authorities  reduced  the  town  to 
something  like  its  usual  condition  of 
quiet,  and*  at  the  end  of  the  week  it 
was  announced  that  the  disorder  had 
ended.  The  strike  itself  was  in  some 
respects  so  singular  as  to  be  perhaps 
unique.  At  the  outset  it  was  a  strike 
of  dockmen  and  carters,  but  it  soon 
extended  to  other  industries,  and  finally 
the  constabulary,  who  should  have  been 
employed  in  keeping  the  peace,  took  the 
opportunity  to  join  in  the  strike  and  to 
press  for  the  immediate  granting  of 
demands  previously  made.  These  de- 
mands were  not  in  themselves  (so  far  as 
one  can  judge  at  this  distance)  unrea- 
sonable, but  it  is  unendurable  that  those 
who  should  preserve  the  public  peace 
should  desert  their  posts  at  a  critical 
moment.  Added  to  all  the  other  trouble 
was  an  outbreak  of  sectarian  hatred. 
While  Belfast  has  a  large  majority  of 
Protestant  residents,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  numerous  enough  to  make  the 
traditional  and  fanatical  enmity  between 
the  two  factions  active,  as  it  has  been,  in 
point  of  fact,  in  Belfast  and  throughout 
Ulster  for  centuries.  The  constabulary 
of  Belfast  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Irish  Government,  not  of  the  city  author- 
ities ;  and  in  many  districts  of  the  city 
Protestants  object  to  Roman  Catholic 
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memb^ts  of  thcJ  force,  while  in  other  dis- 
tricts the  case  is  reversed.  In  times  of 
trouble  like  the  present,  accordingly,  sec- 
tarian feeling  runs  high.  The  grievances  of 
the  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  constables 
were  concisely  expressed  by  their  leader, 
Barrett,  who  said,  "  We  have  the  title  of 
being  the  finest  body  of  police  in  the 
world,  and  we  are  the  worst  paid."  Their 
demand  was  for  an  increase  of  only 
twenty-five  cents  a  day,  with  three-fourths 
of  pay  as  a  pension  after  twenty-five 
years*  service.  Two  vice-regal  commis- 
sions have  recomhiended  that  this  demand 
be  granted,  and  it  is  the  failure  of  the 
Irish  Government  to  carry outthis  recom- 
mendation that  has  made  bad  feeling. 
Of  course  the  outbreak  will  be  used  as 
political  ammunition  by  the  opponents 
of  Mr.  Birrell,  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  but  he  seems  now  to  have  the 
situation  in  hand. 


Joachim 


For  years  Joseph  Joachim, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  was  known 
as  the  greatest  living  violinist.  He  was, 
however,  more  than  that;  he  was  an 
immeasurable  influence  for  wholesome- 
ness  and  artistic  sincerity  in  music.  His 
early  years  were  spent  in  the  midst  of 
the  romantic  movement  in  the  art.  As 
a  boy,  he  was  a  prote'g^  of  Mendelssohn. 
He  very  early  was  drawn  to  the  music 
of  Schumann,  and  his  own  compositions, 
which  are  seldom  heard  in  concerts,  show 
Schumann's  influence.  He  was,  there- 
fore, far  from  being  a  pedant.  Thor- 
oughly trained  as  he  was  in  the  traditions 
and  the  forms  of  the  classical  composers, 
he  learned  how  to  value  structure  in 
music — what  might  be  called  the  beauty 
of  musical  architecture.  At  the  same 
time  he  brought  to  his  study  of  music  a 
sensitiveness  to  its  emotional  qualities. 
Against  the  attempt,  however,  of  some 
later  composers  to  remove  all  restraint 
and  repose  from  music,  which  has 
resulted  in  making  music  a  medium  of 
eroticism,  and  to  force  music  to  set  forth 
concrete  pictures  and  speak  a  concrete 
language,  Joachim  revolted.  Therefore, 
although  Liszt  greatly  admired  Joachim's 
talent,  and  made  him  a  leader  of  an 
orchestra  at  Weimar,  Liszt's  musical  in- 
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fluence  over  Joachim  was  nil.  On  the 
other  hand,  Brahms,  who  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Joachim,  had  great  influence 
over  him  ;  and  in  turn  Joachim  did  a  great 
deal  to  interpret  Brahms  to  the  public. 
Just  because  Brahms  does  not  abandon 
himself  to  his  emotions,  he  is  often  called 
dry.  Joachim  was  just  the  one  to  bring 
out  of  the  music  of  Brahms  both  its 
structural  and  its  sensuous  beauty.  As 
the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Joachim 
Quartet  (of  strings)  he  appeared  in  pub- 
lic many  years  after  he  had  practically 
retired  as  a  soloist.  He  was  a  conductor 
of  ability  and  note,  and  a  teacher  of 
some  of  the  best  violinists  of  our  day. 
Like  Manuel  Garcia,  the  great  singing 
teacher  and  inventor  of  the  laryngoscope, 
who  died  last  year  at  over  a  hundred 
years  of  age,  and  Verdi,  the  great  Ital- 
ian opera  composer,  who  died  in  1901, 
Joachim  formed  a  link  with  what  now 
seems  an  early  stage  in  the  development 
of  music;  and,  like  these  two  other  aged 
musicians,  he  helped  to  preserve  through 
a  period  of  great  change  the  best  influ- 
ences of  an  earUer  and  in  many  respects 
a  saner  day. 


The   Slavery   of   the 
Cities 

The  Republican  State  Committee  of 
Ohio,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Sen- 
ator Foraker,  lately  adopted  resolutions 
favoring  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Taft  for 
President.  After  the  action  was  taken 
SenatorForakergave  out  a  statement  say- 
ing that  the  Committee  resolutions  had 
no  binding  value ;  that  the  real  decision  of 
the  question  as  to  what  candidate  should 
receive  Ohio's  indorsement  for  the  Pres- 
idency rested  with  the  State  Convention 
to  meet  next  year.  *'  In  the  meanwhile," 
he  added,  and  evidently  he  intended  the 
words  to  carry  deep  significance,  "  we 
shall  have  our  municipal  elections  and 
the  benefit  of  occurring  events,  in  the 
light  of  which  we  shall  no  doubt  be  able 
to  act  intelligently  and  satisfactorily." 

To  Senator  Foraker  politics  is  a  game, 
the  natural  and  legitimate  prizes  of 
which  are  the  spoils  of  office.  He  expects 
all  elections — local.  State,  and  National — 
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to  dovetail  together,  each  being  regarded 
as  merely  one  of  many  plays  in  the  larger 
game  which  is  primarily  a  contest  for 
control  among  conflicting  groups  of  self- 
seeking  politicians.  In  accordance  with 
that  view,  there  is  nothing  incongruous 
in  treating  the  municipal  elections  in 
Ohio  this  fall  merely  as  a  preliminary 
skirmish  between  opposing  factions  that 
are  to  meet  in  larger  combat  next  year. 

But  what  does  the  adoption  of  this 
view  of  the  matter  signify  to  the  cities 
of  Ohio,  and  especially  to  Cincinnati, 
the  home  city  of  both  Senator  Foraker 
and  Secretary  Taft  ? 

For  years  Cincinnati  has  been  very 
badly  governed.  The  hold  upon  the 
city  of  the  Republican  machine  domi- 
nated by  George  B.  Cox  was  like  the 
grip  of  Tammany  upon  New  York. 
Senator  Foraker  himself  in  the  past 
has  co-operated  with  that  machine  and 
its  franchise-grabbing  allies.  He  helped 
to  override  public  opinion  in  order 
to  secure  fifty-year  franchises  for  the 
street  railway  companies.  Two  years 
ago  the  voters  of  Cincinnati  rose  in 
revolt  against  the  Cox  machine  and 
drove  it  from  power.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Taft, 
then  as  now  the  holder  of  a  Cabinet 
position  under  a  Republican  administra- 
tion in  Washington,  courageously  ad- 
vised the  defeat  of  the  local  Republican 
ticket  in  his  home  city.  Cox,  the  dis- 
credited "  boss,"  has  now  come  out  as  a 
supporter  of  Mr.  Taft  for  President.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  laying  plans  to 
regain  control  of  Cincinnati.  The  issue 
of  good  municipal  government  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  Cincinnati  may 
be  quite  as  vital  to  them  as  their  interest 
in  the  outcome  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign. It  is  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Cincinnati  to  have  their  municipal  con- 
test decided  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
merits  and  not  upon  the  wholly  extrane- 
ous issues  of  National  politics. 

In  Cleveland  years  of  agitation  and 
conflict  are  to  culminate  in  the  munici- 
pal election  of  this  fall.  Mayor  Johnson 
has  been  engaged  for  half  a  dozen  years 
now  in  a  contest  with  the  principal  trac- 
tion interests  of  Cleveland.  The  com- 
ing election  is  expected  to  be  decisive  of 
the  issue  involved,  which  is  one  of  great 


concern  to  the  city  and  of  deep  interest 
to  the  entire  country.  If  Mayor  Johnson 
is  re-elected,  the  interests  in  opposition 
can  scarcely  hope  to  block  the  Mayor's 
traction  policy  further.  If  Mayor  John- 
son is  unsuccessful  at  the  polls,  the 
policy  for  which  he  has  fought  will  nat- 
urally be  abandoned..  Without  taking 
sides,  in  this  editorial,  on  the  issue  that 
divides  the  people  of  Cleveland,  The 
Outlook  insists  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  this  issue  be  setded  on 
its  merits  as  a  municipal  question,  free 
from  the  distractions  of  National  politics. 
When  the  outcome  of  Cleveland's  mu- 
nicipal election  is  announced,  the  returns 
should  indicate  whether  Mayor  Johnson's 
policy  has  been  approved  or  rejected. 
That  outcome  should  have  no  signifi- 
ance  whatever  as  to  Ohio's  choice  next 
year  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  Presidency. 

Adherence  to  Senator  Foraker's  view 
of  the  significance  of  municipal  elections 
would  tend  to  make  the  cities  the  slaves 
of  the  National  party  organizations. 
American  cities  can  have  good  govern- 
ment only  on  the  condition  that  good 
municipal  government  be  kept  continu- 
ously before  the  electorate  as  the  chief 
and  in  fact  the  only  end  of  municipal 
elections.  The  separation  of  municipal 
from  State  and  National  elections  was 
designed  to  enable  the  voters  of  cities  to 
gpve  their  attention  to  local  questions  in 
local  elections,  free  from  the  distractions 
of  State  and  National  campaigns.  This 
purpose  would  be  defeated  if  the  voters 
could  be  induced  to  cast  their  ballots  at 
municipal  elections  on  the  theory  that  the 
fate  of  this  or  that  issue  or  personality 
of  National  politics  was  dependent  on  the 
outcome. 

The  cities,  in  order  to  work  out  their 
proper  destiny,  must  have  freedom  from 
the  domination  of  outside  issues.  They 
can  secure  and  retain  that  freedom  only 
by  asserting  it,  and  by  refusing  to  be 
misled  by  the  false  contention  that 
extraneous  National  issues  have  any 
proper  place  in  a  municipal  election.  If 
the  voters  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and 
other  Ohio  cities  in  casting  their  ballots 
at  the  municipal  elections  keep  in  mind 
only  the  welfare  and  good  government 
of  their  respective  cities,  politicians  like 
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Senator  Foraker,  with  whom  the  wish 
may  be  father  to  the  thought,  will  soon 
cease  to  maintain  that  the  municipal  eleq- 
tions  have  any  significance  for  National 
partisan  purposes. 


A  Volicy  of  Attitude 

Hitherto  there  has  been  a  choice 
between  but  two  policies  concerning 
violators  of  the  law — one  the  policy  of 
letting  them  alone,  the  other  the  policy 
of  prosecuting  and  punishing  them.  In 
the  case  of  the  common  criminal,  who 
with  chisel  and  dynamite  breaks  open  a 
safe,  or,  cocked  pistol  in  hand,  holds 
up  the  traveler  on  the  highway,  it  has 
not  been  reputable  to  advocate  any  other 
policy  than  that  of  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment. The  only  question  which  it 
has  been  regarded  as  decent  to  ask  is 
simply.  Is  there  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  indictment  ? 

In  the  case,  however,  of  the  criminal 
corporation  and  its  criminal  officials, 
it  has  become  a  common  thing  for 
reputable  people  and  for  very  specially 
reputable  journals  to  cry  out  in  alarm 
against  any  such  policy.  These  crimi- 
nals, say  they,  move  in  our  circle 
of  society;  they  deal  with  us  in  the 
stock  exchange ;  they  are  pillars  in 
the  fabric  of  our  prosperity ;  they  de- 
termine the  value  of  our  property;  to 
proceed  against  them  is  to  give  way  to 
hysteria.  Resentment  against  powerful 
lawbreakers  and  determination  to  put 
them  under  restraint  is  called  *'  hostility 
to  large  business  interests."  In  this 
wise  do  such  individuals  and  newspapers 
criticise  the  President  for  enforcing  the 
laws,  and  urge  a  policy  of  inaction.  Even 
those  journals  which  would  limit  the 
Government  to  the  role  of  big  policeman 
would  have  it  be  a  very  benevolent 
policeman  indeed.  They  would  have  it 
so  benevolent  as  not  even  to  undertake 
to  collect  evidence  concerning  the  crimi- 
nal operations  of  a  corporation.  Investi- 
gation for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such 
evidence  is,  from  their  point  of  view, 
meddlesome  interference  with  matters 
that  no  public  official  can  by  any  possi- 
bility understand.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  convicted  and  fined  ;  stocks 


fall  in  value;  and  the  shout  goes  up, 
See  what  you  have  done  1  Even  when  a 
financier  is  called  upon  the  witness-stand 
to  answer  questions  concerning  stock 
and  bond  transactions,  voices,  in  culti- 
vated tones,  ask.  When  is  this  persecu- 
tion to  cease  ? 

Ignoring  this  criticism,  the  Attorney- 
(Seneral  of  the  United  Estates  ventured 
to  remark  a  few  days  ago  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Administration  to  prosecute 
those  trusts  which  were  violating  the  law 
was  unchanged,  ^e  furthermore  ex- 
plained that  if  sufficient  evidence  were 
obtaipable  to  convince  a  jur>',  the  Gov- 
ernment was  ready  to  bring  criminal 
suits  against  individuals  as  well  as  cor- 
porations. Like  Professor  Osier,  how- 
ever, he  relied  too  much  upon  his  hear- 
ers* sense  of  humor ;  he  is  reported  to 
have  likened  the  lawless  classes  to  a 
covey  of  game,  of  which  any  individual 
might  fall  at  (he  next  shot. 

Shocked  by  this  evidence  of  humor 
in  a.  public  official,  an  oracle  has  spoken. 
Designed  '*  to  diffuse  among  the  pt»ople 
correct  information  on  all  interesting 
subjects,"  and  "  to  inculcate  just  princi- 
ples in  religion,  morals,  and  politics,'*  it 
cannot  withhold  the  truth.  Of  course  it 
cannot  countenance  inaction,  and  of 
course  it  cannot  commend  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  New  York  Evening  Post 
has  therefore  received  of  necessity,  the 
mother  of  discover}',  a  new  theor}*.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  declares,  '*  All  this  reck- 
less playing  with  danger  is,  to  be  sure, 
of  a  piece  with  the  sense  of  impunity 
which  President  Roosevelt  has  steadily 
displayed.  ...  He  has  snapped  his 
fingers  at  warnings."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  stoutly  affirms,  *'  Nobody  is 
asking  that  the  Government  recede  or 
recant.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
let  it  be  as  rigorous  as  justice,  as  impar- 
tial as  fate." 

Here  is  where  the  discover}-  is  an- 
nounced :  "  But  in  all  these  things  the 
manner  counts  immensely.** 

The  cure,  then,  for  all  our  evils 
appears  to  lie  in  the  adoption  by  the 
Government  of  the  grand  air.  In  hold- 
ing up  criminals  you  must  not  do  your 
work  too  suddenly  or  too  roughly.  If 
they  are  rich,  and  you  speak  to  them  as 
you  would  to  other  criminals,  you  greatly 
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err.  There  must  be  no  indignation 
expressed  against  their  enormities,  no 
word  of  exhilaration  a3  you  join  in  the 
pursuit,  and  no  clinching  of  the  teeth  as 
you  hold  them  fast.  What  the  Admin- 
istration should  do,  apparently,  is  not 
to  catch  the  thief,  but  to  strike  an  atti- 
tude. 

The  Evening  Post  concludes  that  the 
"  general  lesson  of  the  day  "  is  "  that  the 
country's  business,  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, is  like  a  vast  but  complicated  and 
delicate  machine,  into  which  not  even  a 
President  bom  under  a  lucky  star  can 
thrust  a  stick-  without  causing  a  smash- 
up."  What,  then,  should  be  done*?  We 
remember:  "The  manner  counts  im- 
mensely." Let  the  President,  "  as  rigor- 
ous as  justice,  as  impartial  as  fate,"  take 
his  stick  in  hand,  bow,  salute,  and  point 
it  at  the  machine.  All  then  would  be 
well. 


Great'  Riches  and 


Sanity 


The  New  York  Sun  is  of  opinion  that 
Dr.  Felix  Adler*s  statement  that  some 
of  the  very  rich  are  insane  will  be 
taken  as  a  compliment  by  people  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  late  yeass  of 
being  described  as  criminals;  for  in- 
sanity involves  moral  irresponsibility, 
and  a  man  who  is  out  of  his  head  can 
commit  any  indiscretion  in  the  way  of 
taking  other  people's  properly,  invading 
other  people's  rights,  or  making  a  brutal 
display  of  his  possessions,  without  being 
suspected  of  being  bad  either  in  ethics 
or  taste.  Dr.  Adler  was  really  casting  a 
light  on  a  very  obscure  and  perplexing 
matter ;  for  Americans  of  to-day  are  not 
unaccustomed  to  see  a  man  who  has 
secured  the  most  striking  financial  suc- 
cess turn  to  the  most  incredible  folly 
when  he  locks  his  door  on  his  business 
and  tries  to  be  a  man  among  men  and 
not  merely  a  specific  business  force. 
Nor  is  this  unnatural;  with  great  posses- 
sions of  any  kind,  especially  if  they  are 
suddenly  acquired,  come  equally  great 
perils. 

The  men  are  few  who  could  become 
enormously    rich    on    short    notice  and 


not  lose  their  heads,  for  a  time  at 
least.  Not  many  years  ago  a  quiet,  plod- 
ding minister  in  the  neighborhood  of 
•  New  York,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  utmost  frugality  by  a  niggardly 
father,  and  who  was  living  in  the  quiet- 
est way  and  doing  obscure  work  in  a 
humble  spirit,  suddenly  found  himself, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  a  ver>'  rich 
man.  It  turned  out  that  the  father,  in- 
stead of  being  in  reduced  circumstances, 
was  a  miser  who  had  heaped  up  a  laige 
fortune.  The  sudden  change  was  too 
much  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  son.  In 
a  few  weeks  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
handsome  house  on  the  West  Side ;  and 
it  was  reported  at  one  time  that  three 
yachts  awaited  his  command  in  the  river 
below.  This  insanity  lasted  about  two 
years ;  and  then,  as  the  story  runs,  the 
victim  of  the  obsession  was  back  again 
where  he  started.  He  had  never  been 
in  an  asylum,  because  his  aberration  of 
mind  had  taken  the  form  of  enriching 
other  people  and  impoverishing  himself ; 
and  such  lunatics  are  always  in  great 
demand. 

Observant  Americans  have  watched 
with  amazement  and  indignation  the 
eccentricities  of  the  insane  millionaire 
abroad.  They  have  seen  him  throw  his 
money  into  the  gutter  with  the  child- 
like belief  that  he  was  getting  something 
for  it,  or  with  the  fatuous  idea  that  he 
was  making  an  impression  on  those 
about  him.  Europeans  have  been  long 
enough  in  this  world  to  know  the  diflFer- 
ence  between  real  wealth  and  sham 
wealth ;  between  the  man  who  has  a 
pedigree  behind  him  and  the  man  who 
pretends  that  he  has  one  ;  and  they  look 
upon  the  lavish  expenditures  of  the 
insane  American  with  well-bred  amaze- 
ment, quite  content  to  hold  the  platter 
out  in  various  ways  while  the  shower 
falls.  An  intelligent  American,  who 
knows  his  Europe  well,  was  summoned 
to  the  relief  of  an  insane  millionaire  in 
a  hotel  in  the  Riviera  not  long  ago. 
The  millionaire  had  stayed  over  night, 
and  it  seemed  to  him,  when  he  remem- 
bered the  fact  that  he  had  arrived  after- 
dinner  on  the  previous  evening  and  was 
going  away  immediately  after  breakfast, 
that  twelve  hundred  francs  was  an  even 
more   generous   compensation  than   he 
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>?ould  have  volunteered  himself.  The 
experienced  American  went  over  the 
itemized  bill  and  speedily  reduced  it  to 
the  very  comfortable  proportion  of  about 
sixty  francs. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  insane 
millionaire  ought  not  to  be  left  at  liberty, 
provided  it  is  understood  that  he  is  in- 
sane, and  that  foreigners,  in  making  up 
their  estimate  of  national  character  and 
taste,  are  not  to  attach  any  more  impor- 
tance to  him  than  they  would  attach  to 
the  inmates  of  the  various  asylums  for 
those  bereft  of  their  senses.  This  kind  of 
insanity  is  amenable  to  treatment,  but 
the  treatment  ought  to  be  preventive. 
There  ought  to  be  in  every  community 
one  or  two  wise  women  who  would  give 
the  newly  rich  advice  as  to  how  to  spend 
their  money.  This  kind  of  service  is 
rendered  to  people  much  oftener  than 
society  suspects ;  for  the  newly  rich 
sometimes  have  a  glimmer  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  wholly  sane,  and  seek 
the  guidance  and  restraint  of  those  whose 
minds  are  not  ill.  More  than  one  case 
of  insanity  has  been  arrested  by  this  kind 
of  concealed  restraint. 

Not  many  years  ago,  in  one  of  our 
great  cities,  a  man  and  wife  who  had 
recently  come,  through  mining  opera- 
tions, into  the  possession  of  a  great 
fortune,  but  who  were  densely  ignorant, 
discovered  their  condition  at  an  early 
date  and  had  sense  enough  to  avoid 
humiliation  by  invoking  the  guidance 
of  experts.  They  secured  a  teacher 
who  taught  them  how  to  speak ;  another 
who  told  them  what  books  to  read  and 
how  to  read  them.  They  went  to  Eu- 
rope under  educational  escort,  and,  being 
open-minded  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
natural  quickness,  they  rapidly  acquired 
the  habit  of  being  rich.  When  they 
returned  home,  still  acting  under  the 
best  advice,  they  secured  the  services 
of  a  competent  architect,  who  built 
them  a  tasteful  house,  very  unlike  the 
imitation  log  cabin  in  stone  which  dis- 
figures a  certain  New  York  street.  They 
also  secured  competent  persons  to  fur- 
nish the  house  and  to  buy  pictures  for 
them ;  and  under  this  wise  tutelage,  in- 
stead of  becoming  victims  of  chronic  in- 
sanity, they  became  rational  members  of 
society.  There  is  room  here, evidently,  for 


a  new  profession.  Competent  young  men 
and  women,  thoroughly  educated  in  the 
amenities,  humanities,  and  decencies  of 
life,  could  not  do  better  for  themselves, 
or  render  a  greater  service  to  society, 
than  to  take  the  millionaires  who  are  on 
the  point  of  becoming  insane,  and  by 
skillful  treatment  keep  them  within  the 
ranks  of  the  rational. 

De  Quincey's  well-known  analysis  of 
the  insanity  of  the  later  Caisars  throws 
light  on  this  problem.  No  man  can 
stand  at  the  apex  of  the  world,  with 
the  consciousness  that  all  things  are 
possible  to  him,  that  there  is  no  restrain- 
ing power,  that  he  can  do  anything  he 
chooses  with  himself  or  with  others, 
and  not  become  insane,  unless  he  is  an 
exceptionally  strong  person.  This  is 
what  befalls  a  great  many  very  rich  men. 
They  have  found  themselves  practically 
without  restraint ;  they  were  able  to  do 
whatever  they  chose  with  their  neighbors; 
they  discovered  that  they  could  have 
their  way  with  the  Government ;  to  their 
surprise,  even  the  Ten  Commandments 
seemed  to  be  abrogated  for  them  ;  they 
effaced  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong.  Under  such  circumstances  insan- 
ity was  almost  inevitable.  The  Govern- 
ment, the  States,  communities,  and  an 
increasing  number  of  individuals  have 
now  made  it  their  business  to  put  the 
insane  of  this  class  under  restraint ;  and 
there  is  good  hope  that  within  a  few 
years  their  number  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. To  be  very  rich  with  honor  is 
already  becoming  a  distinction  ;  to  have 
both  great  wealth  and  sanity  may  not  be 
in  the  future  quite  so  uncommon  as 
to  day. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  confesses  to  the  weak- 
ness— as  some  may  consider  it — of  find- 
ing enjoyment  in  the  various  advertising 
schemes  offered  to  the  great  American 
public.  He  enjoys  the  versatility  of 
those  people  who  are  able  to  *'  cut  the 
garment  to  the  cloth,"  no  matter  what 
the  cloth  may  be,  and  say  the  thing 
which  expresses  in  a  nutshell  the  merits 
of  the  article  all  people  **  need  and  must 
have."     The  Spectator  is  told  that  the 
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writing  of  advertisements  is  a  paying 
business  and  is  really  classed  as  a 
profession,  so  great  is  the  originality 
required  in  bringing  out  *'  catchy " 
phrases  and  verses  to  allure  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  and  otherwise  to  bring  buyer 
and  seller  face  to  face  quickly  and 
effectively.  But  if  this  be  true  in  regard 
to  ordinary  advertisements,  such  as  fill 
so  large  a  part  of  the  magazines  and  the 
daily  papers,  the  Spectator  wonders  if  the 
artist  who  covers  the  bill-boards  of  our 
large  cities — and,  alas  I  spoils  the  scenery 
as  one  rides  on  the  railway — with  pic- 
torial advertisements  is  not  in  certain 
directions  in  even  greater  demand  than 
the  class  who  appeal  to  the  public  by 
word-pictures  only  ?  The  artistic  work 
done  on  bill-boards  is  surely  of  the 
"  impressionist "  order^  inasmuch  as  it 
succeeds  in  making  an  impression  on 
the  passerby,  who,  attracted  by  the 
bright  colors  of  a  picture  setting  forth 
the  merits  of  some  article,  cannot  refrain 
from  turning  his  eyes  in  exactly  the 
direction  that  the  advert^er  intends  him 
to  look. 

Nuisance  and  disfigurement  as  the 
bill-board  is.  it  certainly  has  its  amusing 
phases.  The  Spectator  might  find  it  less 
entertaining  should  a  monstrosity  be 
erected  in  the  vacant  lot  adjoining  his 
home,  thereby  cutting  off  light  and  out- 
look from  his  daily  heritage ;  but  until 
that  awful  thing  happens  he  proposes  to 
find  amusement  in  the  pictures  that 
seem  to  blossom  forth  in  a  day  or  a  night 
on  such  bill-boards  as  are  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  his  own  domicile.  So,  again, 
as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  Spec- 
tator agrees  with  the  man  who  said, 
"  All  things  are  relative  and  everything 
depends  on  the  point  of  view." 

In  what  more  effective  way,  for  in- 
stance, could  Jin  insurance  company 
advertise  than  in  a  series  of  panoramic 
pictures  setting  forth  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  insurance  under  four 
separate  conditions — sickness,  accident, 
old  age,  and  death  }  Each  scene  is  real 
istic  and  impressive.  The  sick-bed  of 
the  hospital,  with  attendant  nurse  bestow- 
ing comfort  and  benefit  on  the  invalid, 


arouses  in  the  Spectator's  mind  the 
question  as  to  the  fever  the  patient  may 
be  suffering  from  ;  for  that  it  is  a  fever 
the  heightened  color  of  the  invalid  clearly 
denotes.  But  anotheV  thought  quickly 
follows,  and  this  is  exactly  what  the 
insurance  company  intends  to  bring 
home  to  the  observing  public —  the  com- 
fortable sense  of  security  that  any  sick 
man  may  enjoy  who  is  receiving  a  benefit 
of  $20  or  $25  a  week.  The  picture  of  the 
accident  is  opportune,  and  one  calculated 
to  attract  the  attention  of  a  street  audi- 
ence— the  too  common  collision  between 
automobile  and  electric  car.  And  here 
the  lesson  which  the  Spectator  reads  is 
that  an  insurance  policy  in  the  right 
company  is  just  as  effective  for  the  com- 
mon, every-day  passenger  on  the  street- 
car as  for  the  rich  capitalist  in  his  auto- 
mobile. The  picture  of  old  age  depicts 
the  feebleness  of  man  after  his  days  of 
toil  are  over.  The  Spectator  turns  from 
this  with  a  sinking  heart.  Yet  here  the 
idea  of  an  annuity  is  suggested,  and  he 
finds  himself  considering  how  many  years 
are  ahead  of  him  in  which  he  may  be 
independent;  or,  in  other  words,  what 
date  his  annuity  would  better  begin.  The 
death  scene  reminds  the  Spectator  of 
the  old  picture  of  John  Rogers  being 
burned  at  the  stake,  with  the  weeping 
widow  and  bereft  children  by  her  side, 
except  that  in  this  case  the  modem 
graveyard  monument  takes  the  place  of 
the  stake,  while  the  departed  husband 
and  father  is  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
just  because  he  has  left  his  family  such 
a  comfortable  life  insurance.  Could 
written  words  give  more  convincing  ar- 
guments, or  the  loquacious  insurance 
agent,  in  person,  do  more  effective  work  ? 


This  advertisement  of  a  clothier  ought 
to  make  every  one  who  sees  it  think  over 
the  ins  and  outs  of  his  wardrobe,  and  be 
the  means  of  sending  a  long  procession 
of  customers  to  this  particular  dealer. 
A  small  boy  is  discovered  bathing  in 
what  seem  to  be  forbidden  waters ;  a 
policeman  on  the  edge  of  the  pond  has 
succeeded  in  getting  the  shamefaced 
bather  within  hearing  distance,  and  with 
severe  expression  and  uplifted  finger  he 
exclaims,  *'  How  about  your  clothes  ?" 
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And  a  certain  soap,  unknown  to  the 
Spectator,  evidently  does  effective  work 
for  hosiery.  As  portrayed  on  the  bill- 
board, a  line  of  stockings  of  various 
styles  and  sizes  attract  the  eye  of  every 
one  who  uses  soap,  and  the  words  "  Watch 
us  sparkle  "  convince  the  Spectator  that 
of  all  soaps  offered  the  dwellers  in  this 
great  city,  this  particular  soap  must  be 
the  best. 

A  photographer  offers  to  finish  films 
in  a  short  space  of  time  :  "  Here  at  one, 
at  five  it's  done,"  so  the  bill-board  an- 
nounces, but  the  amusing  thing  to  the 
Spectator  is  the  pictured  face  of  the 
photographer,  in  whose  open  mouthy  are 
the  figures  1  to  5.  It  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  relative  number  of  teeth  on 
upper  and  lower  jaw  are  as  1  to  5,  and 
the  element  of  time  which  the  picture 
wishes  to  convey  is  wholly  lost  sight  of. 
The  Spectator  wonders  if  the  sign  will 
not  some  day  be  utilized  by  a  dentist, 
the  "  5  "  standing  for  his  own  handiwork, 
while  the  **  1  "  signifies  all  that  is  left  of 
nature's  original  bequest.  A  most  gor- 
geous and  transplendent  picture  is  that 
of  a  mermaid  brushing  the  teeth  of  a 
fish,  said  fish  resting  on  his  oars,  so  to 
speak,  and,  in  a  passive  and  apparently 
happy  frame  of  mind,  submitting  to  this 
additional  feature  of  his  daily  toilet, 
while  other  fish  are  gathered  around  pa- 
tiently awaiting  their  turn.  The  Spectator 
is  sure  that  when  he  finds  himself  again 


at  a  drug  counter  his  mind  will  revert  to 
that  picture  and  he  will  involuntarily  ask 
for  the  kind  of  tooth  powder  that  mer- 
maids use,  which  restores  all  the  "pearly 
qualities "  so  desirable  in  the  teeth  of 
fish  or  human  beings. 

And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
bill-board  attractions  offered  to  the  Spec- 
tator in  a  flourishing  city.  His  eye  has 
been  so  well  traineS  by  daily  attendance 
on  these  pictures  tliat  nothing  in  the 
advertising  line  escapes  his  attention. 
Perhaps  because  of  his  interest  in  adver- 
tising schemes  in  general  he  was  quick 
to  notice  the  cow,  with  its  tinkling  bell, 
harnessed  into  the  wagon  of  a  large 
creamery  company,  traveling  at  a  good 
pace  through  a  crowded  thoroughfare; 
also  to  notice  in  the  window  of  a  seed 
store  a  small  terra-cotta  head,  the  top  of 
which  was  putting  forth  a  crop  of  tender 
grass  in  place  of  hair,  the  grass-seed 
having  been  sprinkled  on  the  roughened 
surface  of  the  terra-cotta.  Who  could 
help  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  that 
dealer  who  took  this  novel  means  to 
call  attention  to  his  particular  line  of 
business?  But  the  advertisement  which 
struck  the  Spectator  as  pathetic  rather 
than  humorous  was  the  man — no  picture 
this,  but  a  live  man — carrying  on  his 
back  the  placard,  **  For  Hire."  He 
passed  by  and  on  into  the  crowd,  but 
the  Spectator  will  always  feel  that  a  sad 
story  went  with  him. 


PROBLEMS   OF  EFERY^DAY  LIFE' 

THE  TRUE  MAN  AND   SECTS 

Br  LAIRD   WINGATE  SNELL 


I  WAS  speaking  to  a  mechanic  about 
the  possibility  of  a  real  working- 
man's  church,  a  church  springing 
from  their  own  ranks,  meeting  their 
needs»  being  in  truth  their  social  home. 
His  reply  throws  a  significant  light  upon 
the  church  that  is,  and  the  measure  of 
its  success  in  interpreting  Jesus  Christ. 

»  Under  this  general  head  are  included  seven  brief 
articles  by  Mr.  Snell,  dealing  with  practical  and  per- 
sonal religious  problems.  The  present  is  the  third 
article  of  the  series.— The  Editors. 


Said  he,  *'  Yes,.I  should  think  that  might 
come  about  if  only  you  looked  out  for 
this :  in  that  church  there  mustn't  be 
any  religion — that  is,  I  mean — you 
know — any  .  .  .  denomination,'^ 

Do  you  notice  ?  "  religion  "  and  "  de- 
nomination "  used  as  synonyms.  It  is 
the  common  conception  with  these  men 
— and  mechanics  are  thinking  men,  their 
thinking  is  practical,  they  see  things  in 
their  working  relations. 
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Do  you  note,  too,  what  the  concep- 
tion means — that  by  the  practice  of  the 
Church  religion  has  come  to  seem  a  sort 
of  commodity  divided  up  into  bundles 
and  tagged — something  outside  life,  not 
moral,  not  spiritual,  as  it  were  various 
brands  of  **  passes "  into  heaven — 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian — from 
which  you  can  choose  accordingly  as 
their  several  claims  appeal  to  you  ? 

If  only  the  Church  knew  what  a  trav- 
esty of  Christianity  she  presents,  by 
reason  of  her  manifold  and  unhappy 
divisions,  to  the  man  who  thinks  prac- 
tically, how  her  walls  of  separation 
would  go  tumbling  down  1  The  walls, 
to  be  sure,  are  already  honeycombed 
with  decay,  but  the  man  outside  does 
not  know  that.  They  still  stand,  that 
he  does  know,  and  by  it  judges  "  re- 
ligion "  and  Christianity. 

The  Church  is  most  strangely  blind  in 
her  hope  of  unity.  She  can  never  be 
one  in  formulated  dogma  nor  in  ritual 
of  worship.  The  one  would  seek  to 
crowd  infinite  truth  into  the  compass  of 
words,  the  other  to  shape  the  endless 
variety  and  wealth  of  God's  self-expres- 
sion in  man  to  one  mold.  The  Church 
can  be  one  in  the  loving,  active  service 
of  men  and  the  world.  She  can  be  prac- 
tically one  here  and  now,  and  practical 
unity  will  prove  to  be  real  unity,  com- 
plete unity,  and  the  spiritual  power  to 
make  conquest  of  the  world. 

Whatever  separates  Church  from 
Church  is  declared  non-essential  by  the 
very  fact  that  it  separates.  The  spirit 
of  Christ  is  the  spirit  that  binds  human 
beings  together,  the  spirit  in  its  essence 
one.  Its  name  is  love.  The  Church 
can  show  forth  this  spirit  by  union  in 
doing  good,  by  practical  fellowship  in 
service.  Nothing  save  this,  her  master's 
spirit  through  her  expressed,  is  essential 
or  abiding  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"Now  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit;  and 
where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty."  The  spirit  of  love  in  service, 
with  absolute  liberty  for  every  one  who 
manifests  that  spirit,  this  is  the  essential 
Church,  for  it  is  the  essential  Christ. 
That  spirit  possessing  the  Church  must 
make  her  life  sound  to  the  heart  and 
inform  her  whole  expression,  constantly 


shaping  doctrine  to  the  larger  truth, 
liturgy  to  the  necessity  of  worship, 
experience  to  the  norm  of  God  made 
flesh,  and  organization  to  the  divine 
economy. 

If  the  Church  but  saw,  shame  would 
make  her  hide  her  differences,  and  at 
least  put  on  the  outward  expression  of 
the  Christian  spirit — unity  in*  liberty. 
And  practice  of  the  expression  quickly 
brings  the  spirit.  The  two  come  to- 
gether, the  inner  and  the  outer — the 
spirit  and  the  deed  of  love.  To  feel 
good  will  towards  a  man,  do  him  a  good 
turn ;  be  mean  to  one  you  care  for, 
and  see  love  sour  overnight  and  grow 
the  germs  of  hate.  Should  the  Church, 
ashamed  of  her  spirit  of  schism — the 
only  real  heresy — ag^ee  for  a  time  merely 
to  act  as  one,  l(jve  would  fill  her  full ;  it 
would  be  another  and  a  better  Pentecost 
For  the  spirit  of  love  expressed  is  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  without 
the  expression  of  love  the  spirit  of  love 
is  not. 

To  be  one  in  spirit  means,  then,  that 
the  Church  be  one  in  action  ;  to  be  one 
in  action  means  to  work  together;  to 
work  together  means  united  organiza- 
tion ;  and  united  organization  means  that 
the  Methodist  give  over  his  unbrotherly 
methods  of  church  extension,  the  Bap- 
tist honor  the  full  obedience  of  the 
unimmersed  believer,  the  Presbyterian 
recognize  the  soundness  of  every  honest 
man's  honest  **  confession  of  faith,"  the 
Episcopalian  concede  the  ecclesiastical 
validity  of  the  conscientious  acts  of  every 
body  of  men  seeking  to  follow  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  Congregationalist  yield 
up  his  proud  independence  to  the  re- 
quirements of  unified,  economical  admin- 
istration. 

This  broadest  possible  basis  is  the 
only  possible  basis  for  a  united  thurch — 
loving  co-operation  in  the  service  of 
humanity,  with  absolute  freedom  to  each 
and  all  to  believe  in  or  to  do  anything 
save  to  disbelieve  in  or  to  violate  love, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  Christ 

A  broad  basis,  but  the  strait  and 
narrow  way ;  for  of  all  ways  love  is  the 
straitest — and  surest.  It  is  the  one 
strait  and  narrow  and  sure  way  by 
which  the  Church  can  come  to  her  own. 


The  Haywood  Trial:  A  Review 

BY  LUKE  GRANT 

Special  Ginespondeiit  for  The  Outlook  at  the  Bois^  Trial 


IN  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  city 
of  Bois^  ended  recently  the  first  act 
in  one  of  the  most  stirring  dramas  of 
modem  times.  The  curtain  was  rung 
down  when  an  Idaho  jury  pronounced 
'  William  D.  Haywood,  Secretary  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  not  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  ex-Governor  Frank 
Steunenberg.  The  second  act  is  set  for 
October  1,  when  George  A.  Pettibone, 
the  alleged  co-conspirator  of  Haywood, 
will  be  placed  on  trial  for  his  life. 

No  wonder  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
countr>^  were  turned  toward  the  little 
city  in  the  Bois^  valley.  It  was  an 
absorbing  tragedy  in  real  life  that  was 
being  enacted.  As  plot  and  counterplot 
were  revealed,  they  showed  a  disregard 
for  human  Hfe  on  one  hand  and  a  dis- 
regard for  human  rights  and  liberties  on 
the  other  that  seemed  almost  beyond 
belief. 

When  the  curtain  rose,  Prosecutor 
Haw  ley  announced  that  the  State  would 
show  a  criminal  conspiracy  based  on 
murder  and  assassination  that  would 
shock  civilization.  The  leaders  of  this 
conspiracy,  he  charged,  were  officers  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  who 
had  left  in  their  footsteps  a  trail  of 
human  blood  all  over  the  inter-mountain 
country.  "We  will  show  you,"  said 
Hawley,  "that  the  killing  of  Frank 
Steunenberg  was  but  an  incident  in  this 
criminal  conspiracy,  and  that  a  score  pf 
men  have  met  violent  deaths  at  the 
hands  of  hired  assassins.  We  will  show 
you  that  a  regular  scale  of  prices  for 
murder  was  set  by  the  leaders  of  this 
conspiracy,  and  that  Harry  Orchard  and 
Steve  Adams  were  two  of  the  paid 
assassins." 

From  the  blowing  up  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  mill  in  the  Cceur 
d'Alene  district  in  1899  and  the  killing 
of  two  men  by  an  armed  mob  of  union 
miners,  the  conspiracy  was  traced  step 
by  step  until  it  ended  in  front  of  Steunen- 


berg's  gate,  December  30,  1905.  That 
gate,  wrecked  by  a  bomb  explosion  and 
bespattered  with  the  blood  of  the  former 
Governor  of  Idaho,  was  held  up  to  the 
mental  vision  of  the  twelve  men  in  the 
jury-box,  the  critics  who  were  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  tragedy.  In  the  six 
years  through  which  this  criminal  con- 
spiracy was  said  to  have  run,  it  was 
shown  that  twenty-one  persons  had 
been  killed  by  shot  and  bomb.  It  was 
shown  that  others  were  spied  upon, 
hounded  and  tracked  by  assassins  with 
murder  in  their  hearts,  and  that  their 
lives  were  spared  only  through  lucky 
circumstances.  That,  in  brief,  was  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  prosecuting  counsel 
and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  jury  and 
the  audience,  which  comprised  all  the 
people  of  America. 

Before  attempting  to  show  whether  or 
not  this  picture  was  overdrawn,  it  may 
be  well  to  throw  another  on  the  canvas — 
that  drawn  by  Attorney  Darrow  for  the 
defense.  This  picture  showed  honest 
workingmen,  stripped  to  theii"  waists, 
working  twelve  hours  a  day  in  the  mills 
and  smelters  to  increase  the  dividends 
of  the  wealthy  mine-owners.  As-  the 
sickening  and  deadly  fumes  of  arsenic 
arose  from  the  melting  ore,  they  para- 
lyzed the  arms  and  legs  of  the  workers. 
The  teeth  in  their  jaws  loosened  and  fell 
out.  Five  years  is  the  average  length  of 
life  of  workers  under  such  conditions. 
Then  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
was  formed,  and  it  spread  out  its  pro- 
tecting wings  to  the  helpless  and  almost 
hopeless  workers.  It  built  and  main- 
tained stores,  libraries,  hospitals,  and 
union  halls  for  the  comfort  and  educa- 
tion of  its  members.  It  supported  the 
sick,  buried  the  dead,  and  cared  for  the 
widows  and  orphans.  To  render  less 
effective  the  work  of  the  union,  secret 
spies  in  the  employ  of  the  mine-owners 
gained  admission  and  planned  and 
plotted  to  betray  their  associates.     The 
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goal  of  the  union  was  an  eight-hour  work- 
day for  the  men  in  the  mills  and  smelters. 
An  agitation  for  an  eight-hour  law  was 
started,  and  it  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. It  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado.  The 
union  redoubled  its  efforts,  and  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  was  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  the  State.  It  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  46,000  votes  in  a  total 
vote  of  97,000.  Then  the  mine-owners, 
more  interested  in  dividends  than  in  the 
safety  of  human  life,  were  pictured  as 
having  shamelessly  corrupted  the  Legis- 
lature to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the 
mandates  of  the  people.  The  eight-hour 
law  was  not  passed.  The  miners  relied 
on  their  organization  securing  for  them 
the  relief  that  a  corrupted  Legislature 
denied  them.  They  went  on  strike. 
Then  Mr.  Darrow  skillfully  rolled  back 
the  covering  and  exposed  more  of  the 
picture  to  view.  It  revealed  the  State 
militia,  officered  and  commanded  by 
mine-owners,  despoiling  the  homes,  the 
stores,  halls,  and  libraries  of  the  union 
miners,  and  driving  them  at  the  bayonet's 
point  from  the  district  where  many  of 
them  owned  homes.  Appeals  to  the  civil 
courts  were  unavailing,  for  the  soldiery 
defied  the  civil  courts.  Mr.  Darrow 
ircnically  remarked :  *'  Flags  were  hung 
at  half-mast  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
death  of  law  and  the  triumph  of  order,*' 

Strange  that  such  a  picture  should 
move  a  jur>'  of  farmers  who  had  no 
experience  with  industrial  strife  I  It  was 
a  plea  of  justificition  rather  than  a 
defense.  Haywood  was  on  trial,  charged 
directly  with  the  murder  of  Steunenberg. 
On  this  charge  Colorado's  labor  wars 
had  no  bearing,  yet  they  consumed  more 
time  than  any  other  phase  of  the  trial. 
The  attorneys  for  the  prosecution  opened 
the  way  by  charging  a  general  conspir- 
acy, of  which  the  killing  of  Steunenberg 
was  an  incident,  and  the  attorneys  for 
the  defense,  by  inference,  said,  **  If 
we're  bad,  you're  worse ;"  and  they 
attempted  to  show  a  counter-conspiracy 
to  disrupt  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners. 

Throughout  the  whole  trial  Mr.  Dar- 
row insidiously  implied  justification.  He 
talked  continuously  of  a  class  war  and 
the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich. 


The  jury  decided  that  the  Sutc  h: 
failed  to  connect  Haywood  with  ^ 
conspiracy  charged,  and  the  Court  mr.  | 
that  the  defense  had  not  shoHnacuf--  " 
ter-conspiracy  ;  but  ^vhile  the  plots  •t^- 
being  unfolded  new  ]i^ht  was  thrown  x 
the  methods  resorted  to  both  by  miif 
owners  and  miners  in  prosecuting  iod:- 
trial  war  in  the  Rocky  Afoun tains. 

Here  it  may  be  said    that  there  ^i- 
a  difference  of  opinion  ainong^  counsel  u 
the  prosecution  about  the  scope  the  tru 
should  take.     Senator   Borah,  the  bri 
iant  young  attorney  who  assisted  in  isc 
prosecution,  was  opposed    to  ~o'n|?  ^^ 
side  the  Steunenberg  murder.  Hewanteu 
to  place  Orchard  on  trial  for  that  crime 
and  not  use  him  for  a  witness.      Hecoih 
tended  that  if  the  officers  of  the  Westen 
Federation  of  Miners  were  .^^iltj-  of  the 
crimes  laid  on  their   shoulders  by  Or 
chard,  the    State   of   Colorado    should 
prosecute  them.     He  was  overruled  b} 
Governor    Gooding,    who,    listening  to 
Detective   McParland,  believed   that  be 
was  destined  to  be  the  public  official  ^if^ 
would  bring  to  justice  the  men  responsi 
ble  for  a  long  series  of  revolting  crimes 
That  a  number  of  mysterious  murder? 
had  been  committed  in  the  mining  camps 
was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The 
perpetrators   had   gone    un whipped  <^ 
justice,  and  Orchard*s  confession  seemed 
to   furnish  the   explanation.      So    Gov- 
ernor Gooding  declared  that  he  would  be 
unworthy  to  fill  the  office  of  chief  execu- 
tive of  a  great  State  if  he  did  not  tT>  ti> 
unearth  the  whole  conspiracy  and  brii^ 
to  justice  the  guilty  parties. 

Detective  McParland  was  given  coid- 
plete  charge  of  working  up  the  e\  idence 
for  the  prosecution  after  he  obtair^ed 
Orchard's  confession.  It  did  not  re- 
quire great  ingenuity  to  obtain  that  con- 
fession, for,  confined  in  a  cell  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  Orchard's  early 
religious  training  came  back  to  his  mind. 
The  enormity  of  his  crimes  rose  before 
his  eyes,  and  he  was  ready  to  confess  to 
the  first  person  who  appeared  s>Tnpa- 
thetic  enough  to  listen.  Probably  he 
believed  that  he  would  save  his  own  neck 
by  incriminating  others,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  produced  during  thfe  trial  U> 
show  that  he  was  promised  immunit). 
It  should  be  said  In  justice  to  McPar- 
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land  that  he  did  not  manufacture  any  of 
the  evidence,  in  spite  of  the  many  claims 
to  the  contrary.  At  least  there  was 
nothing  in  the  trial  to  prove  that  he  did. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury,  however,  proved 
that  such  evidence,  whether  manufac- 
tured or  not,  is  regarded  with  as  much 
suspicion  in  an  agricultural  community 
in  the  West  as  in  an  industrial  center 
in  the  East. 

On    Orchard's   testimony   the    whole 
case  of  the  prosecution  was  based.     In 
many  of  the  details  that  testimony  was 
corroborated  by  outside  witnesses,  but 
with  Orchard  eliminated  the  tragedy  at 
Boisd  would  have  been  like  the  play  of 
Hamlet  with  the  gentle  Dane  left  out. 
One  side  tried  to  prove  that  Orchard 
told  the  truth,  the  other  side  that  he  lied. 
It  was  a  revolting  story  of  crime  that 
Orchard  told  on  the  witness-stand,  but, 
shocking  though  it  was  in  many  details, 
it  was  of  absorbing  interest.     From  his 
participation  in  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mill  in  1899, 
this  monumental   criminal   told  of  one 
murder  after  another  that  he  had  com- 
mitted  with    a   nonchalance    that    was 
amazing.     He  neither  spoke  in  a  boast- 
ful way  of  his  crimes  nor  did  he  appar- 
rently  show  any  contrition.   He  displayed 
no  feeling,  except  on  one  occasion  when 
he  was  taunted  by  Attorney  Richardson 
on  cross-examination.     Then   the  tears 
rose  in  his  eyes,  and  he  said  he  had  been 
such  an  unnatural  monster  that  he  had 
almost  despaired  of  divine  forgiveness, 
and  was  now  telling  his  story  as  a  duty 
that  he  felt  he  owed  to  himself,  to  society, 
and  to  God.     Not  once  did  he  hesitate 
to  answer  questions  of  a  personal  nature, 
although  the  answers  showed  himself  in 
an  unfavorable  light;  neither  did  he  seek 
to  conceal  anything  that  appeared  favor- 
able to  the  defendant.     There  was  no 
malice  apparent  in  his  manner.     He  told 
how  Haywood  stopped  his  plans  to  blow 
up  a  boarding-house  in  Globeville,  where 
one  hundred  and  fifty   non-union  men 
were  housed,  as  freely  as  he  told  how 
the  same  Haywood  complimented  him 
on  blowing  up  the  Independence  depot 
and  the  killing  of  fourteen  men. 

Readers  of  The  Outlook  are  familiar 
with  the  crimes  which  Orchard  confessed 
he  committed ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  refer 


to  them  again  to  show  how  far  the  testi- 
mony of  the  assassin  was  corroborated, 
or  how  much  it  was  discredited  by  wit- 
nesses for  the  defense.  Following  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mill,  in 
which  Orchard  participated  only  as  one 
of  a  mob,  although  he  said  he  lighted 
one  of  the  fuses,  his  next  crime  was  com- 
mitted in  Cripple  Creek  in  November, 
1903.  He  told  of  planting  a  bomb  in  the 
shaft  of  the  Vindicator  mine,  which  at  the 
time  was  operated  with  non-union  men. 
It  was  so  arranged  that  the  raising  of  a 
safety  bar  would  discharge  a  revolver 
into  a  box  of  giant  caps,  and  thus  explode 
fifty  pounds  of  dynamite.  Through  a 
mistake  the  bomb  was  placed  on  the 
sixth  level,  which  was  not  being  woi^ced 
at  the  time.  About  a  week  later  Super- 
intendent McCormick  and  Foreman 
Beck  entered  the  sixth  level  and  were 
blown  to  pieces.  Fragments  of  a  revol- 
ver, twisted  into  shapeless  scrap-iron, 
were  produced  in  court  to  corroborate 
the  story.  For  this  crime  Orchard  said 
he  was  complimented  by  Moyer  and 
Haywood,  the  former  giving  him  $20 
and  the  latter  $280  at  the  time.  Both 
Moyer  and  Haywood  on  the  witness- 
stand  denied  having  paid  the  money  or 
of  having  any  knowledge  of  the  crime, 
and  there  was  no  corroboration  of  Or- 
chard's word  on  that  point.  The  defense 
tried  to  show  that  the  explosion  might 
have  been  the  result  of  an  accident. 
Thomas  W^od,  a  witness  who  impressed 
all  who  heard  him  with  the  apparent 
truthfulness  of  his  testimony,  swore  that 
he  had  seen  a  box  of  powder  on  the 
eighth  level  of  the  mine  on  the  morning 
of  the  explosion.  McCormick  and  Beck, 
he  said,  went  from  the  eighth  to  the 
sixth  level,  and  the  box  of  pow^der  dis- 
appeared about  the  same  time.  Beck 
carried  a  revolver  in  his  hip-pbcket. 
The  inference  was  that  the  superintend- 
ent and  foreman  carried  with  them  the 
box  of  po\yder  to  the  sixth  level ;  that 
the  revolver  dropped  out  of  Beck's  pocket 
and  caused  the  explosion,  and  that  the 
men  were  thus  accidentally  killed.  Wood 
had  worked  in  the  mine  but  a  day  and  a 
half  before  the  explosion  occurred.  After 
this  alleged  crime,  Attorney  Hawley  said 
that  Orchard  was  placed  '*on  the  chosen 
list  of  murderers  "  by  Haywood. 
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Thefnext  crime  to  which  Orchard  con- 
fessed was  the  shooting  of  Detective 
Lyte  Gregory',  in  Denver.  In  cold  blood, 
and  while  in  a  drunken  condition,  this 
man  was  shot  to  death  on  a  public  street. 
Orchard  said  he  was  accompanied  by 
Steve  Adams  at  the  time,  and  that  Petti- 
bone  pointed  the  victim  out  to  the  assas- 
sins and  furnished  them  with  the  shot- 
guns to  kill  him.  (iregory  had  been 
active  in  a  number  of  lal^or  troubles 
against  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  and  also  against  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  and  the  explanation  of 
the  defense  was  that  he  was  probably 
killed  by  some  personal  enemy.  Neither 
Adams  nor  Pettibone  was  placed  on  the 
stand  to  contradict  Orchard,  although 
he  implicated  both  in  the  crime. 

Shortly  after  committing  this  murder, 
Orchard  swore,  he  was  delegated  by 
Haywood  to  go  up  to  the  Cripple  Creek 
district  and  "  pull  something  off,*'  as  the 
annual  Convention  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners  was  in  session  at  the 
time,  and  a  split  was  threatened  because 
of  differences  among  the  delegates  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  the  strike.  No 
specific  instructions  were  given  to  him 
except  that  Haywood  remarked,  "  You 
can't  go  too  fierce  to  suit  n)e."  The 
"  something  "  that  was  "  pulled  off  "  was 
the  blowing  up  of  the  Independence 
depot,  which  killed  fourteen  non-union 
men  and  maimed  a  score  of  others.  In 
this  awful  crime  Orchard  said  he  was 
assisted  by  Steve  Adams.  It  was  shown 
that  Adams  left  the  district  next  day 
and  assumed  the  alias  of  Steve  Dickson. 
Orchard  went  in  another  direction,  and 
changed  his  name  to  Thomas  Hogan. 
The  defense  did  not  deny  that  Orchard 
committed  this  outrage,  but  implied  by 
the  testimony  of  several  witnesses  that 
he  was  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  Mine- 
Owners'  Association  at  the  time.  It  was 
argued  that  the  commission  of  such  a 
crime  could  only  react  against  the  men 
on  strike,  and  subsequent  events  proved 
that  this  was  true  ;  for  it  was  the  follow- 
ing day  that  the  deportations  of  union 
men  began.  Here,  again,  Adams  might 
have  contradicted  Orchard's  story  were 
it  untrue,  tor  Adams  was  never  accused 
of  being  an  agent  of  the  mine-owners. 
He  was  always    an    enthusiast   on    the 


union  side.  Yet  Orchard's  statement 
implicating  Adams  was  left  unchallenged. 

From  Independence  Orchard  returned 
to  Denver,  where  he  said  he  was  fur- 
nished with  money  by  Pettibone,  and 
started  on  a  fishing  and  hunting  trip 
through  Wyoming.  He  lost  his  money 
gambling,  and  returned  to  Denver,  and, 
as  the  authorities  were  looking  for  him, 
he  said  he  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  to 
be  out  of  the  way  and  incidentally  to 
kill  Fred  Bradley.  Bradley  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine 
during  the  troubles  in  1899,  and  was 
the  man  "who  called  on  Steunenberg  for 
troops.  It  was  one  of  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  the  defense  to  tr>'  to  show  that 
Orchard  had  a  personal  motive  in  seek- 
ing the  death  of  Steunenberg,  and  that 
he  had  no  hand  in  the  explosion  which 
took  place  at  the  door  of  the  Bradley 
residence  in  San  Francisco.  It  would 
apf>ear  reasonable  to  assume  that  if 
Orchard  was  embittered  against  Steu- 
nenberg for  sending  troops  to  the  Coeur 
d'Alene,  he  would  be  equally  bitter 
against  the  man  who  was  responsible 
for  having  them  sent. 

When  Orchard  reached  San  Francisco, 
he  found  that  Bradley  was  absent  in 
Alaska.  For  two  months  he  waited  for 
the  return  of  his  victim.  During  this 
time  it  was  shown  by  records  in  the 
post-office  and  in  a  telegraph  office  that 
he  was  supplied  by  Pettibone  with 
money.  The  defense  claimed  that  it  was 
Orchard's  own  money,  which  he  left  in 
Pettibone's  safe  to  be  sent  as  he  required 
it.  If  that  claim  is  true,  the  prosecution 
pointed  out,  it  was  singular  that  Petti- 
bone in  sending  the  money  should  on 
one  occasion  sign  his  name  on  the  appli- 
cation blank  at  the  telegraph  office  as 
"  J.  Wolf  "  and  on  another  occasion  as 
"  Pat  Bowen."  The  money  was  tele- 
L^raphed  to  Orchard  under  the  name  of 
"  H.  Green,"  and  identification  was 
waived.  It  was  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  the  waiver  of  identification  was  in 
Pettibone's  handwriting.  Certainly  there 
was  an  air  of  suspicion  about  such 
transactions,  and  Pettibone  was  hot 
placed  on  the  witness-stand  to  explain 
them. 

While  awaiting  Bradley's  return  Or- 
chard became  acquainted  with  the  grocer 
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who  supplied  the  Bradley  family  with 
groceri  .  Through  this  grocer  he  got 
introduced  to  the  ser\'ant-girls,  and  in 
this  way  gained  access  to  the  house. 
He  rented  a  room  overlooking  the  Brad- 
ley, flat,  where  he  could  watch  the  wii  - 
dows.  Shortly  after  Bradley's  return 
the  family  milk  was  poisoned.  Bradley 
discovered  that  the  milk  tasted  bitter, 
and  it  was  left  unused.  A  chemical 
analysis  showed  the  presence  of  strych- 
nine in  large  quantities.  Orchard  said 
he  put  strychnine  in  the  milk,  and  if  he 
did  not,  no  explanation  was  offered  for 
its  being  there.  The  explosion  took 
place  early  in  the  morning.  The  night 
previous  Orchard  paid  his  room  rent 
and  gave  notice  that  he  was  going  to 
leave.  He  did  leave  a  few  minutes 
before  the  explosion  occurred.  After 
he  had  vacated  his  room  the  landlady 
testified  that  she  found  shavings  of  wood 
and  of  lead  that  were  left  behind.  Or- 
chard said  he  fastened  the  bomb  to  the 
Bradley  door  and  covered  it  with  a  door- 
mat. When  the  door  opened,  the  explo- 
sion took  place ;  it  wrecked  the  front 
of  the  building  and  threw  Brs^dley  out 
into  the  street.  Portions  of  the  door- 
mat were  removed  from  Bradley's  hands 
and  face  by  a  surgeon.  In  Bradley's 
deposition,  which  was  read  in  court,  he 
said  he  was  smoking  a  cigar  when  he 
opened  the  door  and  that  a  flame  shot 
out  from  the  end  of  the  cigar.  He  was 
thrown  violently  to  the  floor  and  then 
he  felt  a  lifting  sensation  and  found  him- 
self between  the  car  tracks  in  the  middle 
of  the  street.  He  smelled  the  fumes  of 
gas  and  did  not  smell  dynamite,  although 
he  said  he  was  familiar  with  the  odor  of 
blasting  powder.  The  owner  of  the 
building  sued  the  gas  company  and  was 
awarded  heavy  damages.  It  was  shown 
that  gas  was  escaping  in  the  building 
some  time  previous  to  the  explosion. 
One  of  the  servant-girls  swore  that  she 
opened  the  door  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  explosion  to  take  in  the  morning 
paper,  and  she  did  not  smell  gas.  Or- 
chard left  San  Francisco  shortly  after 
disguised  as  a  soldier,  and  D.  C.  Copley, 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  assisted 
him  in  perfecting  the  disguise.  Copley 
admitted  that  he  got  the  impression  from 


Orchard's  talk  that  the  latter  might 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  Brad- 
ley expksion.  All  this  was  shown  by 
independent  witnesses,  and  in  summing 
it  up  Senator  Borah  said :  *'  And  yet 
you  twelve  intelligent  men  are  asked  to 
believe  that  Orchard  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  gamble  with  soldiers,  and  that 
he  hung  around  the  Bradley  residence 
for  two  months  waiting  for  a  gas  explo- 
sion to  take  place."  The  \\xry  was 
evenly  divided  between  tjie  story  of  the 
bomb  and  the  theory  of  a  gas  explosion. 

Still  lusting  for  blood,  Orchard  testified 
that  on  his  return  to  Denver  he  spent 
the  next  few  months  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assassinate  Governor  Peabody, 
Justice  Gabbert,  Justice  Goddard,  Sher- 
man Bell,  and  others  who  had  been 
antagonistic  to  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners.  He  was  shown  to  have  been 
associating  with  Haywood  and  Pettibone 
at  the  time,  living  in  the  house  of  the 
latter  for  several  weeks,  but  outside  of 
.his  word  there  was  nothing  to  show  that 
either  of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  his 
nefarious  schemes.  A  bomb  was  planted 
in  a  vacant  loc  for  Justice  Gabbert ;  but 
the  intended  victim  avoided  the  trap, 
and  a  mining  engineer  named  Walley 
was  killed  by  it.  Walley's  death  remained 
a  mystery  up  to  the  time  of  Orchard's 
confession.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Walley,  Orchard  said,  he  planted  a  bomb 
under  the  sod  at  the  gate  of  Justice 
Goddard's  residence.  This  bomb  was 
dug  up  seven  months  later  and  was  ex- 
hibited in  court.  The  defense  pointed 
out  the  improbability  of  a  bomb  remain- 
ing hidden  under  the  sod  on  a  well-kept 
lawn  for  seven  months  without  being 
discovered,  and  inferred  that  it  had  been 
planted  by  detectives  for  the  purpose 
of  being  "  discovered  "  to  corroborate 
Orchard's  story. 

The  last  act  of  Orchard's  criminal 
career  was  the  killing  of  Steunenberg, 
and  it  was  this  crime  which  the  jury  had 
to  consider  in  reaching  a  verdict.  In 
his  closing  argument  Senator  Borah  told 
the  jury  that  Haywood  must  be  con- 
victed on  the  Steunenberg  murder  if  he 
was  convicted  at  all.  Orchard  swore 
that  Moyer,  Haywood,  and  Pettibone 
were  all  present  when  he  was  sent  to 
Idaho  to    murder    Steunenberg.     Hay- 
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wood  furnished  him  money  and  Petti- 
bone  helped  him  pack  a  bomb  weighing 
forty  pounds  in  his  trunk,  and  then  ac 
companied  him  to  the  raiU^y  station. 
Both  Moyer  and  Haywood  flatly  denied 
this  story.  The  facts  showed  that  Or- 
chard went  to  Nampa,  situated  a  few 
miles  from  Caldwell,  the  home  of  Steu- 
nenberg,  and  that  he  registered  at  a 
hotel  as  *' Thomas  Hogan."  He  trailed 
Steunenberg  for  a  time,  **  learning  his 
habits,*'  he  said,  and  went  to  Wardner 
to  meet  Jack  Simpkins,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners.  The  two  returned  to 
Caldwell,  Simpkins  registering  at  the 
hotel  as  **J.  Simmons."  They  roomed 
together  for  a  few  days,  during  which 
time  the  first  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Steunenberg  was  made.  That 
was  about  November  16,  1905,  and  two 
days  later  Haywood,  in  Denver,  wrote 
Mrs.  Orchard  stating  that  the  last  he 
heard  of  Orchard  he  was  in  Alaska. 
Simpkins  left  Orchard  in  Caldwell,  and 
went  to  Denver  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Board.  Steunenberg  was 
killed  December  30,  and  two  days  later 
Orchard,  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
Hogan,  was  arrested  as  a  suspect.  On 
December  3  Orchard,  in  the  Caldwell 
jail,  received  a  telegram  from  Attorney 
Fred  Miller,  of  Spokane,  stating  that 
Miller  would  start  for  Caldwell  in  the 
morning  to  look  after  his  defense. 
Orchard  had  made  no  request  for  coun- 
sel to  defend  him.  Attorney  Miller  got 
as  far  as  Walla  Walla  and  turned  back, 
and  the  following  day,  December  4, 
Simpkins  sent  a  cipher  telegram  to  Hay- 
wood, in  Denver,  which  read:  ''Cannot 
get  a  lawyer  to  defend  Hogan.  Answer." 
Next  day  Attorney  Sullivan,  of  Denver, 
called  on  Hogan  in  jail.  It  was  shown 
that  during  the  next  few  days  Haywood 
sent  a  nu*nber  of  telegrams  and  letters 
to  the  secretary  of  the  local  union  at 
Silver  City  instructing  him  to  employ 
Attorney  John  F.  Nugent  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  organization  in  con- 
nection with  the  arrest  in  Caldwell. 
Nugent  replied  that  he  could  not  see 
where  the  interests  of  the  Federation 
were  involved.  It  should  be  understood 
that  all  the  steps  described  to  defend 
the  Caldwell  suspect  were  taken  by  the 


officers  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  before  it  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers that  Hogan  was  a  member  of  the 
organization,  or  before  his  identity  as 
Orchard  was  discovered.  The  only 
thing  which  tended  to  show  that  he 
might  be  a  member  of  the  organization 
was  a  souvenir  postal  card  addressed  to 
Charles  H.  Moyer  which  was  found  in 
his  trunk. 

The  day  after  his  arrest  Orchard 
received  an  unsigned  letter  which  he 
afterward  swore  was  in  the  handwriting 
of  Pettibone.  He  said  it  was  in  answer 
to  a  request  for  $100.  The  letter  was 
postmarked  at  Denver  and  dated  Decem- 
ber 30.  It  read  in  part :  **  Friend  Tom  : 
Your  letter  received.  That  was  sent  to 
Jack  December  21  for  you.  He  should 
have  sent  it  so  you  would  have  it  by 
this  time."  A  draft  for  $100  sent  by 
Haywood  to  Jack  Simpkins  under  date 
of  December  21  was  produced  in  court 
in  explanation  of  the  veiled  language 
contained  in  the  unsigned  letter.  The 
defense  explained  the  draft  by  saying  it 
was  part  of  the  salary  and  expenses  due 
Simpkins  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Board,  which  he  requested  Haywood  to 
mail  direct  to  his  home  before  the  Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Before  Orchard  made  his  confession 
— about  January  27, 1906 — it  was  shown 
that  Attorney  Fred  Miller  went  to  Den- 
ver and  was  paid  by  Haywood  a  retainer 
fee  of  $1,^500  to  defehd  Orchard  at  the 
preliminary  hearihg  at  Caldwell. 

These  were  the  circumstances,  outside 
of  Orchard's  testimony,  upon  which  the 
prosecution  hoped  to  fasten  guilt  on  Hay- 
wood, and  the  jury  agreed  that  they  were 
not  strong  enough  to  warrant  conviction. 

The  trial  was  fair  and  impartial.  The 
instructions  of  the  Court  to  the  jury  were 
decidedly  favorable  to  the  defendant,  or 
at  least  they  were  so  understood  by  the 
jury.  For  more  than  twelve  months 
demagogues  throughout  the  countr>'  have 
been  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
whole  trial  was  a  plot  between  mine- 
owners  and  State  officials  to  hang  inno- 
cent men.  To  some  of  these  dema- 
gogues the  verdict  was  a  disappointment, 
as,  by  a  peculiar  method  of  reasoning 
understood  only  by  themselves,  they 
believed  that   Socialism  would    be  ad- 
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vanced  if  Haywood  died  a  martyr  to  the 
cause. 

The  verdict  was  a  surprise  to  many  of 
the  people  of  Bois^  -who  watched  the  trial 
closely.     A  disagreement  was  all    that 
most  of  the  friends   of  the   defendant 
expected,  because  of  the  many  complica- 
tions and  issues  involved  in  the  trial. 
The  jury  followed  the  instructions  of  the 
Court,  and  gave  the  defendant  the  benefit 
of  the  "  reasonable  doubt "  to  which  the 
law  provides  that  he  was  entitled.     It  is 
reasonable  to  assume,  in  view  of  the 
verdict,  that  the  State  did  not  present  a 
convincing  case,  for  certainly  the  defense 
was  neither  strong  nor  consistent.  When 
Orchard  finished  his  direct  testimony,  a 
majority  of  those  who  heard  him  believed 
that  he  lied.   When  Attorney  Richardson 
finished  his  direct  cross-examination  of 
Orchard,  a  majority  believed  that  he  was 
telling  the  truth.     It  seemed  incredible 
that  a  witness  could  withstand  such  a 
cross-examination  without  contradicting 
himself,  unless  he  was  telling  the  truth. 
In  his  closing  argument  Attorney  Rich- 
ardson   took    a    day    to    explain    why 
Orchard  had  a  personal  motive  in  seek- 
ing Steunenberg's  death,  and  then  he 
closed  by  asserting  that  at  the  time  of 
the  murder  the  assassin  was  a  Pinkerton 
detective.     Such  inconsistency  was  ap- 
parent all  through  the  cross-examination 
of  Orchard.     One  moment  Mr.  Richard- 
son would  endeavor  to  show  that  Orchard 
was  a  detective,  and  in  the  next  breath 
he  proved  that  on  one  occasion  he  stole 
a  sheep  in  order  to  get  food    to   live 
upon.     Attorney  Darrow  tried  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  future  of  organized 
labor  depended  on  the  outcome  of  the 
trial,  but  he  did  not  ask  any  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  murder  of   Steunenberg 
was  the  result  of  a  plot  between  mine- 
owners  and  detectives.     That  appeared 
too  preposterous  even  to  Mr.  Darrow. 
He  was  willing  to"  admit  that  Orchard 
.•committed  the  murder,  and  that  he  was 
probably  assisted  by  Simpkins,  but  ar- 
gued that  both  had   personal   motives. 
The  State  discredited  the  personal  mo- 
tive theorj'  greatly  by  producing  deeds 
and  records  proving  that  Orchard  sold 
his  interest  in  the  Hercules  mine  more 
than  twelve  months  before  he  had   to 
leave  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district  on  ac- 


count of  labor  troubles.  The  evidence 
produced  to  support  the  allegation 
of  Haywood*s  lawyers  that  Orchard 
was  a  detective  in  the  employ  of 
the  mine-owners  was  far  from  con- 
vincing. ^He  himself  readily  admitted 
that  he  got  money  from  D.  C.  Scott,  a 
detective  for  the  Florence  and  Cripple 
Creek  Railroad.  He  informed  Scott  of 
a  proposed  attempt  to  wreck  a  train 
carrying  non-union  miners.  That,  how- 
ever, was  a  few  days  before  the  Vindi- 
cator explosion,  where  his  criminal 
career  really  started.  Scott  paid  him  in 
all  about  $45  and  furnished  him  with  a 
railway  ticket  to  Denver  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  officers  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners.  That  fact  was 
proved ;  but,  aside  from  six  or  seven 
meetings  with  Scott  at  that  time,  there 
was  no  evidence  that  Orchard  had  any 
further  connection  with  detectives.  Sev- 
eral witnesses  testified  to  subsequent 
meetings  between  Orchard  and  detect- 
ives, and  other  witnesses  swore  that  such 
meetings  could  not  have  taken  place. 
It  was  a  question  of  veracity,  and  not 
convincing  either  way.  Had  Orchard 
been  a  detective  hired  by  the  mine- 
owner*:  to  get  evidence  against  the  labor 
officials,  he  certainly  ivould  have  pre- 
served letters  and  telegrams  which  it  was 
shown  he  received.  Instead  of  doing  so 
he  destroyed  every  scrap  of  such  evi- 
dence. Senator  Borah  probably  hit  the 
truth  when  he  said,  *'  If  Orchard  had  not 
turned  State's  evidence,  he  would  now 
be  on  trial,  and  the  eminent  counsel 
from  Chicago  would  be  defending  him 
with  all  the  eloquence  he  possesses  in- 
stead of  denouncing  him  as  the  most 
despicable  monster  on  earth."  While 
much  of  the  defense  of  Haywood  con- 
sisted of  denunciation  of  detectives,  it  is 
a  fact  that  Darrow  had  for  months  a 
number  of  detectives  working  for  him. 

From  the  mass  of  testimony,  with  its 
many  inconsistencies  and  contradictions, 
one  fact  stands  out  prominently.  From 
August  10,  1903,  when  Orchard  went  on 
strike  in  Cripple  Creek,  until  December 
30,  1905,  when  he  killed  Steunenberg,  he 
did  no  work  in  the  mines  or  elsewhere. 
During  that  period  he  was  shown  to 
have  traveled  throughout  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Washington, 
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and  California,  and  he  always  had  money. 
He  said  he  got  it  from  the  officers  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  and  they 
denied  the  statement,  but  no  other  source 
of  his  income  was  shown. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trial  the  prose- 
cution hoped  to  corroborate  Orchard's 
testimony  through  Steve  Adams.  The 
latter  was  brought  from  a  jail  in  Wal- 
lace, where  he  is  being  held  awaiting  a 
second  trial  for  murder,  in  the  hope  that 
the  defense  would  put  him  on  the  witness- 
stand.  The  lawyers  for  the  defense  were 
too  shrewd.  While  in  jail  with  Orchard 
in  the  spring  of  1906,  Adams  made  a 
confession  said  to  be  more  revolting  in 
its  details  than  the  one  made  by  Orchard. 
It  not  only  corroborated  Orchard's  story, 
but  revealed  a  number  of  shocking  mur- 
ders of  which  Orchard  had  no  knowledge. 
Adams  went  with  the  officers  of  the  law 
to  Colorado  and  pointed  out  the  spots 
where  some  of  his  victims  were  buried. 
He  threw  light  on  murders  committed 
in  1901  and  1902  which  up  to  that  time 
had  remained  mysteries.  Adams  after- 
ward repudiated  the  confession,  saying 
that  it  was  untrue  and  was  obtained  by 
means  of  threats.  By  various  methods 
the  prosecution  tried  to  get  that  con- 
fession before  the  jury.  Mr.  Hawley 
taunted  the  defense  with  not  putting 
Adams  on  the  witness-stand.  Mr.  Richard- 
son frankly  stated  that  the  one  side  was 
afraid  to  and  the  other  side  dared  not. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Darrow's  eloquent 
plea  on  behalf  of  organized  labor, 
the  labor  movement  was  not  on  trial  at 
Bois^.  The  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  was  not  on  trial,  though  many 
seemed  to  think  it  was.  Mr.  Hawley  in 
his  opening  statement  said  that  the  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners  under  its  present 


leadership  was  a  criminal  organi^atiori 
and  should  be  wiped  out.  He  exoner- 
ated the  rank  and  file,  however,  from 
any  criminal  intent,"  Such  exoneration 
was  not  necessary.  Not  once  during 
the  trial  was  it  shown  that  a  local  union 
had  advocated  violence.  All  the  reports 
of  the  secret  spies  introduced  by  the 
defense  failed  to  show  a  single  instance 
where  a  local  union  had  counseled  law- 
lessness. It  was  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
is  not  a  criminal  organization,  though 
some  individual  members  may  be  crimi- 
nals. 

Naturally,  organized  labor  throughout 
the  country  rejoiced  at  the  verdict.  That 
was  not  because  organized  labor  was  on 
trial  and  was  vindicated,  but  because 
organized  labor  was-  loth  to  believe 
that  one  of  its  representatives  could  be 
guilt>'  of  the  crimes  with  which  Haji^ood 
was  charged.  It  rejoiced  when  he  was 
found  not  guilty  after  a  fair  trial. 

The  result  of  the  trial  will  doubtless 
have  a  stimulating  influence  on  the 
future  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  although  that  future  was  not 
dependent  on  the  is^ue.  The  best  proof 
of  that  is  that  the  membership  increased 
by  15,000  during  the  past  year,  while 
the  Secretary  was  languishing  in  an 
Idaho  prison.  The  trial  will  have  a 
purifying  effect  on  the  organization. 
While  Haywood  will  remain  true  to  the 
principles  which  he  believes  and  advo- 
cates, his  experience  during  the  past 
eighteen  months  has  sobered  him.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  he  will  heed  the  advice 
given  him  an  hour  after  his  acquittal  by 
his  counselor  and  friend,  Mr.  John 
Murphy,  who  said :  "  Bill,  in  your  hour 
of  triumph  be  humble.*' 
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GOVERNOR  CHARLES  E.  HUGHES 


A  GREAT  EXPERIMENT 


IMAGINE,  for  a  moment,  all  railways, 
express  companies,  car  companies, 
trolley  lines,  suddenly  abolished  r  im- 
agine electricity  unexpectedly  exhausted, 
and  gas  no  longer  available  for  human 
use.  To  fancy  this  is  to  picture  desola- 
tion. Nearly  if  not  quite  every  household 
in  the  land  would  be  facing  starvation ; 


every  man,  woman,  and  child  would  be 
confronted  with  death.  We  hardly  real- 
ize how  def>endent  we  are  upon  the 
concerns  that  furnish  us  with  transpor- 
tation for  ourselves  and  our  possessions, 
with  power  to  run  our  machinery,  with 
heat  and  with  light.  How  shall  we  justly 
and  adequately  control  these  concerns  ? 
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That  is  not  a  question  of  interest  chiefly 
to  people  who  study  political  economy 
and  engage  in  what  we  call  politics ;  it 
is  a  question  that  intimately  affects  the 
daily  life  of  every  one  of  us. 

That  is  why  an  experiment  recently 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  New  York  is 
of  such  vast  importance  to  every  inhab- 
itant of  the  State.  To  create  Public 
Service  Commissions,  and  put  them  in 
charge  of  the  business  of  furnishing 
transportation,  power,  heat,  and  light  to 
the  people,  as  the  State  of  New  York 
has  done,  is  to  lay  hands  upon  individu- 
als and  families,  upon  villages  and  cities. 
The  traveler  who  goes  from  one  town  to 
another  will  depend  to  no  small  degree 
for  the  safety  of  life  and  limb  upon  the 
success  of  these  Commissions ;  the  dwell- 
er in  the  city  who  goes  back  and  forth 
between  the  heart  of  the  town  and  his 
work  will  likewise  depend  upon  these 
Commissions  for  his  comfort  and  secur- 
ity. From  the  humble  workingman  who 
goes  from  his  home  in  the  tenement  to 
his  labor  in  the  shop  and  back  again,  to 
the  banker  who  steps  aboard  the  limited 
train  to  transact  business  in  a  city  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away,  from  the  house- 
keeper who  has  to  practice  economy 
with  her  bills  for  lighting  and  heating 
the  house,  to  the  hotel-keeper  whose 
profits  depend  upon  the  economies  that 
he  can  practice  in  providing  for  his 
patrons,  from  the  villager  who  has  to  re- 
imburse the  country  storekeeper  for  the 
cost  of  the  freight  on  the  supplies  that 
he  purchases,  to  the  big  shipper  whose 
very  business  depends  upon  his  getting 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  for  the  trans- 
portation of  his  products  as  his  compet- 
itor receives,  every  person  in  the  State 
has  an  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the 
success  with  which  these  Commissions 
perform  their  task. 

And  their  task  is  an  enormous  one. 
It  involves  not  only  the  adoption  of  a 
wise  policy  based  upon  well-considered 
principles,  but  also  the  settling  of  a  mul- 
titude of  minor  but  practically  very  im- 
portant difficulties.  The  Commissions 
thus  not  only  have  to  determine  upon 
what  general  principle  they  will  act  in 
fixing  rates,  whether  they  will  undertake 
a  physical  valuation  of  all  public  utilities, 
what  rule  they  shall  observe  in  deciding 


to  approve  or  disapprove  the  transfer  of 
stock,  how  they  shall  select  the  proper 
appliances  that  will  insure  safety,  and 
the  like ;  but  they  will  also  have  to  pass 
immediately  upon  the  complaints  that 
are  streaming  in  to  them,  settle  vexed 
questions  that  have  balked  other  offi- 
cials, satisfy  the  demands  of  citizens 
who  are  impatient  for  immediate  results, 
organize  a  system  where  there  has  hith- 
erto been  disorder,  continue,  without  too 
great  disturbance,  the  work  that  other 
bodies  which  they  have  supplanted  had 
begun.  What  all  this  detailed  work  in- 
volves no  one  outside  of  the  offices  of  the 
two  Commissions  can  easily  understand. 
As  The  Outlook  has  heretofore  ex- 
plained, one  Commission,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  has  charge  of  the  public 
utilities  in  New  York  City,  the  other  of 
those  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  City 
Commission  received  during  the  first 
month  of  its  existence  between  two  and 
three  hundred  complaints.  Each  of  these 
complaints  demanded  inquir)\  The  Up- 
State  Commission,  which  is  in  control 
of  practically  all  the  railways  of  the 
State,  is  charged  with  seeing  that  rate 
schedules  are  properly  filed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  some  fifty  thousand  of  these 
schedules  will  be  filed  during  the  first 
year.  The  City  Commission,  which  is 
in  control,  among  other  matters  of  the 
enormous  subway  system,  has,  in  fin- 
ishing construction  now  under  contract 
and  in  carrying  out  the  plans  form- 
ulated for  extension,  a  greater  amount 
of  work  than  that  involved  in  the  subway 
as  already  built.  Both  Commissions 
have,  for  example,  to  pass  upon  gas 
meters.  Here  is  a  plan  for  a  monorail 
line  in  Brooklyn  ;  here  is  a  proposition 
to  construct  a  moving  platform  under 
Broadway  ;  here  is  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  Steinway  tunnel  franchise ; 
here  are  complaints,  which  have  been 
accumulating  for  years,  that  certain 
street-cars  are  unheated,  unventilated,  a 
menace  to  health  ;  here  is  the  question 
of  the  safety  of  a  new  tunnel  under  con- 
struction beneath  the  East  River.  All 
these  matters  have  to  be  passed  upon. 
In  the  meantime,  stenographers,  statisti- 
cians, clerks,  have  had  to  be  engaged, 
the  requirements  of  the  State  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  have  had  to  be  satisfied. 
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the  decision  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties as  to  the  powers  of  the  Commission 
has  had  to  be  awaited  before  requisitions 
for  money  are  honored.  All  the  detail- 
ed work  of  the  former  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, the  former  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 


State  of  New  York  has  created  these 
Commissions  not  only  to  undertake  a 
future  task  but  also  to  meet  a  present 
emergency.  It  would  be  comparatively 
simple  if  these  Commissions  could  be- 
gin  at   the  banning  and  car\'e  out  a 
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sion,  the  former  Commission  of  Gas  and 
Electricity,  the  former  Inspector  of  Gas 
Meters,  has  had  to  be  taken  up  where 
these  bodies  dropped  it,  and  has  to  be 
despatched  more  efficiently  than  they 
despatched  it. 

In  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  way,  the 


sound  theoretical  policy ;  but  they  have 
had  to  begin  in  the  middle  and  deal  with 
some  very  confused  practical  troubles. 
They  are,  so  to  speak,  housekeepers 
who  have  been  put  in  charge,  not  of  a 
nice,  new,  well-planned,  well-equipped 
mansion,  but  of  an  old,  solid,  picturesque, 
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untidy,  mediaeval  estate,  which  has  thrived 
and  suffered  under  quarreling  stewards. 
It  will  be  some  time  yet  before  they  can 
restore  the  crumbling  walls,  prune  the 
trees,  fence  in  the  animals,  replant  the 
garden,  of>en  up  the  dungeons  to  the 
sunlight,  and  establish  discipline  among 
the  seivants. 

The  task  of  these  Commissioners  is 
thus  a  double  one ;  it  is  a  task,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  social  housekeeping,  of 
organizing  to  a  great  degree  the  social 
and  industrial  life  of  the  State.  Their 
decisions  will  affect  the  growth,  the  size, 
even  the  shape  of  cities,  the  development 
of  natural  resources,  the  prosperity  of 
citizens.  They  are  facing  this  aspect  of 
their  task  with  high  public  spirit.  In 
the  process  they  will  arouse  enmity,  they 
will  encounter  impatience,  they  will  meet 
with  misunderstanding.  But,  as  one  of 
them  has  put  it,  they  cannot  consider 
themselves,  or  the  personal  fortunes  of 
any  indiyidual ;  they  can  think  only  of 
the  city,  and  of  the  State,  which  will  out- 
last all  individuals.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  task  is  one  of  establishing  a  new 
method  of  government.  Administrative 
commissions  are  not  unknown  ;  but 
administrative  commissions  with  such 
powers  as  they  possess  are  unprece- 
dented. They  have  power  not  only  to 
give  commands  to  the  public  utility  com- 
panies, but  even  to  conduct  hearings  and 


take  testimony  **  as  to  the  advisability  of 
any  proposed  change  of  law  relating  to 
any  common  carrier,'*  etc.,  on  the  request 
of  the  Legislature  or  the  Governor,  and 
recommend  and  draft  measures  for  enact- 
ment. 

Only  men  capable  of  a  high  sense  of 
obligation  to  society  would  accept  such 
a  task  as  theirs.  Mr.  Willcox,  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  for  the  First  District 
(New  York  City),  is  a  man  who  finds 
the  magnitude  of  ihe  task  not  a  discour 
agement  but  a  stimulus.  When  he  was 
offered  the  position  of  Postmaster  of 
New  York  City,  he  at  first  hesitated. 
Then  some  of  his  friends  began  to  dis- 
suade him.  '*  The  New  York  Post-Office 
is  a  sink,"  they  said—"  the  enormous 
labor  will  swallow  you  up."  That  de- 
cided him.  He  accepted.  Then  came 
to  him  this  vaster  labor.  The  difficul- 
ties finally  enticed  him.  The  Chairman 
of  the  other  Commission.  Mr.  Stevens, 
is  a  lawyer  of  high  standing  in  his  city. 
Jamestown — a  man  whom  one  might 
expect  to  find  in  any  company  of  pro- 
gressive and  public-spirited  people.  The 
Chairmen  of  these  two  Commissions  and 
their  colleagues  have  undertaken  to 
devote  their  ^^hole  time  and  all  their 
energies  to  their  new  task.  If  they  fail 
—  but  they  will  not  fail,  if  their  faith 
holds  and  the  people  of  the  State  are 
reasonable  in  their  expectation. 
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THE   NEW  NORTHWEST 
AND    THE    RAILWATS 


BY  JOHN  FOSTER    C.4RR 


CONSTRUCTION  TRAIN  QOtNO  OVER  GREAT  STORMY  COOLLY  BRIDGE 


UNTIL  today  the  history  of  our 
new  Northwest  has  been  the 
history  of  its  railways  ;  and  still 
the  pioneer  of  the  day  coach,  and  tio 
other,  is  building  up  the  six  great  States, 
driving  furrows  across  the  prairies,  plant- 
ing towns  and  cities  in  the  converted 
wilderness.  The  railway  has  led  the  way, 
and  it  is  the  railway  that  has  studied  and 
planned  with  thrifty  paternalism  the 
establishment  of  that  vast  empire  of 
farmers.  Whisking  strenuous  armies  of 
settlers  over  the  journey  on  its  magic 
carpet  of  Tangu,  it  has  made  the  North- 
west a  new  Yankee  land — the  home  of 
our  progressive  native  born.  But  its 
work  of  pioneering  is  almost  at  an  end. 
Within  three  years  the  greater  schemes 
of  construction  will  all  be  achieved.  The 
land  will  be  meshed  and  netted  in  steel, 
and  straightway  there  will  be  no  more 
outdoor  romance  in  the  West  than  there 
is  in  Massachusetts  or  Germany. 

Two  months  I  had  lived  among  West- 
ern railway  men.  I  was  with  them  in 
shops,  stations,  and  offices,  in  construc- 
tion camps  and  on  trains  of  the  twelve 
classifications.  In  their  stove-side  remi- 
niscences the  swift  growth  of  the  railways, 


the  rapid  transformation  of  the  land,  was 
always  the  thing  to  marvel  at :  a  hundred 
towns  sprawling  over  the  prairie,  the  crop 
of  a  season — a  dozen  counties  settled 
and  raised  to  a  flourishing  industrial 
and  political  estate  within  five  years. 
And  from  them  I  had  a  vivid  personal 
story  of  the  coming  of  the  railway  in  the 
Northwest,  with  three  or  four  dates  to 
point  the  wonder  of  the  tale  :  the  North- 
ern Pacific  carried  through  its  Yellow- 
stone Division  in  '83,  and  over  the  Cas- 
cades in  ^86 ;  the  Great  Northern  starting 
West  with  a  rush  from  the  Red  River 
Valley  in  '86,  hurried  through  the  deso- 
lation of  Montana  Indian  lands  on  a 
deceptive  southern  spur  in  '87,  and 
finally  driven  straight  over  the  Rockies 
and  through  the  Cascades  to  Puget 
Sound  in  '93. 

Everything  trumpets  to  you  the  new- 
ness of  the  country  and  the  speed  of  its 
development,  yet  the  fact  of  it  you  never 
can  realize.  I  was  sitting  behind  the 
engineer  on  a  great  freight  locomotive 
that  was  bounding  along  the  rails  down 
Prickly  Pear  Canon  with  the  ungainly 
gallop  of  a  Percheron  truck  horse.  We 
had  just  passed  Bird  Tail  Divide  when 
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the  engineer,  with  a  nod  to  the  right, 
yelled  to  me  over  his  shoulder,  "  Old 
Fort  Benton  Trail  I"  I  thought  of  Lewis 
and  Clark's  struggle  through  Montana. 
I  thought  of  the  mule  trains  of  the  mid- 
centur>\  To  the  thunderous  clanking  of 
the  engine  I  shouted  back  in  his  ear : 
*'  Any  of  the  old  drivers  left  who  can  tie 
a  load  on  a  mule's  back  with  the  diamond 
hitch  ?"  His  hand  dropped  from  the 
brake  with  surprise,  and  he  turned  and 
faced  me  :  '*  Sure,  there  is  I  I  was  pack- 
ing mules  through  here  myself  in  the 
eighties  for  Colonel  Broadwater."  He 
was  but  forty-three,  yet  his  early  manhood 
belonged  to  a  world  of  romantic  toil  and 
adventure  that  has  entirely  vanished. 
He  still  drives  freight  over  the  old  Fort 
Benton  Trail,  but  his  grimy  jumper  and 
overalls  are  not  picturesque,  and  his  eyes 
are  penciled  like  an  actor's  with  the  soot 
and  the  oiled  air  of  the  cab. 

It  is  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since 
the  last  mule  train  slowly  picked  its  way 
over  the  mountains  and  disappeared. 
The  prairie  schooner,  too,  never  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  luxurious  camp  wagon 
of   our    decadence,    has    all    but   gone. 
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When  Ezra  Meeker  this  last  winter,  with 
a  schooner  of  the  old  model  drawn  by 
oxen,  retraced  the  famous  Oregon  Trail 
that  he  tramped  as  a  pioneer  in  '52,  he 
seemed  like  a  ghost  of  the  Argonauts. 
J^Ior  do  the  thousand  changes  that  have 
come  over  the  land  affect  externals  alone. 
Some  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Northwest 
that  Charles  Dudley  Warner  met  in  the 
flesh  in  '87*  are  as  different  from  our  set- 
tlers of  1907  as  if  they  were  contempo- 
raries of  Daniel  Boone.  In  retrospect 
our  new  day  seems  to  have  come  as 
quickly  as  the  thunder  birth  of  a  cyclone. 
The  railway,  the  wonder-worker, 
achieved  the  miracle  with  the  minimum 
number  of  miles  of  track  ;  for  James  J. 
Hill,  the  Northwest's  greatest  railway- 
builder,  never  casts  his  bread  upon  the 
waters  until  he  has  cannily  charted  its 
currents  and  calculated  the  returning 
tide.  And  so  for  many  years  construc- 
tion balanced  the  needs  of  the  swelling 
population.  But  suddenly  the  North- 
west has  sprung  into  tremendous  growth, 
and  the  desperate  energies  of  the  railway- 
builders  were  set  to  a  failing  race.  Yet 
they  have  accomplished  prodigies.     Our 
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National  expansion  has  given  us  some 
twenty  thousand  more  miles  of  railway 
track  than  all  Europe  with  her  three 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  people  ; 
and  while  the  tractive  power  and  freight- 
carrying  capacity  of  our  three  hundred, 
and  thirteen  railways  have  just  doubled 
within  ten  years,  those  of  the  Great  North- 
ern and  of  the  Northern  Pacific  have 
nearly  doubled  within  five  yea^s.  Wher- 
ever you  go  over  the  heavy  steels  that  a 
groaning,  incessant  traffic  keeps  polished 
to  a  gleaming  silver,  you  see  gangs  of 
workmen  laying  sidings  and  switches 
and  extra  tracks,  while  the  vast  square 
yards  broaden  interminably.  Every 
freight-car  and  engine  factory  is  choked 
with  work  for  months  ahead.  In  the 
glare  of  a  headlight  I  heard  again  the 
old  repeated  complaint:  "We've  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  locomotives  on 
order,  but  we  can't  get  'em."  And  round- 
house philosophy  added  :  "  You've  got 
to  wait  your  turn  same  as  in  a  barber 
shop." 

Railway-building  with  us  is  at  the  end 
of  its  great  era.  There  will  be  renewed 
stress  of  construction,  for  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles  we  must  still  have 
double  tracks,  spurs,  and  strategic  lines ; 
and  we  must  have  multiplied  terminals. 
But  the  heaviest  tasks  are  about  over, 
and  the  great  feats  will  soon  be  things 
of  legend.  Now,  as  always,  an  army- 
like spirit  and  organization  drive  forward 
the  work ;  an  intricate  but  easy-running 
system,  intense  staff  loyalty  in  killing 
toil,  breakneck  obedience.  Its  routine 
is  almost  automatic  ;  its  methods  inva- 
riable. Once  the  lure  of  through  traffic, 
the  challenge  of  competition,  or  the 
tempting  natural  wealth  of  a  district  de- 
crees the  building,  the  trusted  locating 
engineer  runs  his  tentative  line.  This  is 
studied  in  detail  with  enormous  calcu- 
lation of  elevations,  cuttings,  fillings, 
curves,  and  tangents.  Over  and  over 
again  the  problem  is  worked  out,  modi- 
fied, checked  for  errors.  At  the  earliest 
possible  moment  after  the  route  has  been 
exactly  mapped,  the  right  of  way  is 
bought  with  skillful  secrecy,  for  five-dol- 
lar-an-acre  land  jumps  instantly  to  a 
trebled  value  at  the  simple  announce- 
ment that  the  railway  is  coming.  There 
are  preliminaries  beyond  preliminaries, 


and  it  takes  weeks  and  months  of  push- 
ing work  before  the  bridges  are  built 
and  the  grading  contractors  with  their 
hundreds  of  cluttering,  swarming  teams 
are  out  of  the  way  and  all  is  ready  for 
the  construction  train. 

We  make  no  such  speed  nowadays  in 
laying  ties  and  rails  as  they  did  when  the 
Great  Northern  was  being  rushed  from 
Minct  in  North  Dakota  to  Helena,  Mon- 
tana, and  made  the  world's  record  of 
eight  miles  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  in  a  single  day.  Ten  miles  of  com- 
plete equipment  in  material  were  then 
constantly  rolling  forward  to  the  build- 
ers. The  supply  train  was  unloaded  in 
a  drilled  confusion  of  mad  haste  near  the 
end  of  the  track.  Ties  and  rails  were 
seized  on  as  soon  as  they  touched  the 
ground  and  were  hurled  to  the  front  by 
galloping  horses  ;  and  the  system  was  so 
elaborately  studied  that  each  spiker's 
five  hundred  and  seventy  blows  an  hour 
were  an  exacted  standard  of  perform- 
ance. 

The  scarce  and  costly  labor  of  our 
day  has  forced  the  abandonment  of  this 
old  flying  hand  work  of  the  eighties,  and 
necessity  has  invented  a  cumbrous, 
economical,  but  misnamed  track-laying 
machine,  that  does  well  indeed  if  it 
shows  for  a  season's  average  two  miles 
of  completed  track  each  day.  As  you 
come  at  it  head  on  over  the  roll  of  the 
prairie,  an  old  illusion  returns  mightily, 
and  for  the  thousandth  time  you  seem 
on  the  ocean.  A  scaffolded  bridge  and 
a  signal  flag,  some  spars  of  framework 
and  a  swinging  crane,  with  the  smoke 
hanging  low  in  the  background,  banked 
and  ragged,  give  the  image  of  an  English 
tramp  on  the  tumbled  swell  of  the  high 
seas.  It  is  a  train  of  a  dozen  cars,  with 
the  engine  sandwiched  at  its  middle, 
moving  steadily  forward  over  the  very 
track  it  is  building  at  the  rate  of  a  thirty- 
foot  jolt — a  rail's  length  —every  two 
minutes  or  less.  First  of  all  comes  the 
"  pioneer  car,"  which  a  stubborn  super- 
stition of  the  track-layers'  insists  must 
always  be  kept  at  the  front  on  pain  of 
disaster  to  the  entire  work.  As  it  crawls 
forward  over  the  new,  uneven  track, 
there  is  such  a  thronging  and  jumping 
of  men,  such  hurling  and  thudding  of 
ties  and  slamming  of  rails  on  wood,  and 
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which  are  being  flipped 
into  their  runways.  Be- 
hind these  are  cars  of 
stacked  ties  which  are 
being  tumbled  upon  their 
rollers  and  then  |x>led 
forward.  You  jump  off, 
and,  with  your  ears  full 
of  the  blasting  hiss  and 
purr  of  the  standing 
engine,  passing  four  or 
five  more  cars  of  sup- 
plies, you  come  upon 
men  with  huge  wrenches 
completing  the  bolting; 
there  are  gangs  crowd- 
ing in  extra  ties ;  hea\'y 
fellows  in  couples,  with 
great  hammers  driving 
home  the  spikes;  and 
beyond  them  others 
again,  half  a  mile  in  the 
rear,  "  lining  up "  the 
track  and  tamping  the 
ties.  And  when  all  this, 
and  more,  is  done  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  and 
the  ground  has  been  gone 
over  for  the  two  hundred 
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spectors  of  every  kind. 


shoes  to  avoid  the  dang:er  of  striking  a  chance  spark 


it  comes  towards  you  with  such  deceiv- 
ing spurts,  that,  with  the  riot  and  vague 
danger  of  it,  you  can  make  nothing  of 
what  is  going  on  until  you  climb  upon 
the  prow  of  the  car  and  the  work  lies 
clear  before  you. 

On  either  ii.(\%Q.  of  the  low,  flat  car 
there  are  stout  wooden  sluiceways  lined 
with  rollers,  and  down  these  come  rum- 
bling, on  the  right,  the  rough- hewn  ties  ; 
on  the  left,  the  eighty-five-pounds-to-the- 
yard  rails,  ringing  and  crashing  until 
you  are  deafened.  There  must  always 
be  two  men  ready  to  catch  each  tie  as  it 
falls;  there  must  always  be  the  twelve 
men  in  line  to  grasp  the  rail  as  it  booms 
forward  ;  and,  a  p-jrilous  task,  the  man 
who  bolts  the  rails  together  must  always 
complete  the  last  clanking  turn  of  his 
wrench  and  step  clear  before  the  train 
lurches  forward  another  thirty  feet.  Vou 
go  aft — nautical  terms  are  inevitable  on 
the  prairie — over  low-piled  cars  of  rails 


carrying  their  rolls  of  blue-printed  profile 
drawings  that  they  handle  as  dexterously 
as  a  rabbi  does  a  Torah,  the  road  is  still 
unfinished.  It  must  be  well  settled  in 
gravel,  and  used  and  tamped  and  re- 
tamped  for  months  before  it  will  give 
perfect  riding. 

Few  skilled  laborers  are  needed  for 
any  of  this  work,  and  within  two  or  three 
days  raw  recruits  become  efficient  mem- 
bers of  the  guild  of  rough  and  ready 
railway-builders.  A  large  number  of 
the  men  in  Western  construction  camps 
are  roving  ne'er-do-weels  with  a  hatred 
for  long  jobs,  whose  sole  anxiety  is  to 
save  a  '*  grub  stake  "  of  thirty  dollars  or 
so,  and^hen  to  be  on  the  move  again,  at 
once  and  no  matter  whither,  if  only  in 
the  end  they  can  *•  hit  the  main  steel 
trail."  Their  evenings,  as  they  huddled 
around  the  fire  in  their  sleeping-cars, 
were  given  to  meditative  chewing  and 
smoking,  and  were  enlivened  by  tales  of 
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tramp  travel  in  every  corner  of  this  great 
land  of  ours.  They  had  their  own  trade 
patter.  The  commissary  is  the  **  wahne- 
gin  " — an  Indian  word,  they  say,  stolen 
from  the  old  voyageurs ;  the  assistant 
foreman  is  the  "straw-boss  ;*'  the  waiters 
in  the  boarding-cars,  *•  flunkies."  Many 
of  the  men  were  named  after  the  State 
in  which  they  claimed  nativity.  The 
"bull  cook'-  tender  of  fires — was  the 
torpid  '*  Indiana."  They  were  good  fel- 
lows all,  as  long  as  the  foreman's  rough 
threats  kept  away  the  sneaking  "  boot- 
legger "  peddler  of  whisky. 

This  work,  driving,  relentless,  exhaust- 
ing— work  that  never  rests  for  a  minute 
until  darkness  comes  and  it  has  the  last 
ounce  of  a  man's  strength — is  all  for  the 
end  of  supplying  profitably  the  primitive 
needs  of  transport  that  have  been  ever 
since  the  day  when  the  first  load  was 
slung  over  a  shoulder.  But  the  giant 
machine  that  it  creates  has  become 
endowed  with  powers  far  beyond  the 
simple  hauling  of  passengers  and  freight, 
and  a  varying  industrial 
control.  Unsuspected, 
this  every-day  business 
monopoly  of  ours  has 
exercised  many  of  the 
functions  of  an  auto- 
cratic and  paternal  gov- 
ernment. With  authority 
deciding  a  thousand  de- 
tails important  to  the 
whole  Nation,  it  has 
opened  and  peopled  the 
Northwest ;  and  it  has 
had  a  great  part  in  organ- 
izing the  new  life  and 
directing  in  their  ways 
the  destinies  of  coming 
generations. 

In  its  thrifty  pioneer- 
ing the  railway  carefully 
marks  the  richest  lands 
for  its  lines.  It  cata- 
logues the  capabilities 
of  the  soil  and  adver- 
tises its  new  venture  by 
attractive  folders  and 
maps,  by  illustrated  let- 
ters of  satisfaction  from 
settled  farmers,  and  by 
the  crowded  and  eager 
home-seekers'  trips.     In 


the  spring  and  fall  the  resulting  rush  of 
population  to  the  vacant  lands  and  to 
the  new  towns  is  so  great  that  I  have 
counted  thirty-five  loaded  Northern  Pa- 
cific coaches  leaving  St.  Paul  of  a  single 
night.  They  contained  twelve  hundred 
home-seekers  and  settlers.  The  free  lands 
that  are  fertile  and  accessible  have  now 
been  seized  to  almost  the  last  acre,  and 
the  new  ''  feeders  "  bring  settlers  who  are 
more  prosperous  and  revenue-producing 
than  the  original  homesteaders — experi- 
enced men  who  have  an  average  cash 
capital  of  perhaps  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  a  car-load  of  effects.  Once  settled, 
so  enormously  important  is  the  farmer's 
prosperity  to  the  railway,  elaborate  local 
reports  of  crops  are  prepared  for  every 
part  of  its  territory  with  the  clerkly  mi- 
nuteness of  government  tabulation.  And 
the  railway  not  only  watches.  It  assists 
progress  by  the  traveling  lectures  of  the 
institutes,  by  farmers'  excursions,  the 
distribution  of  **  literature,"  a  growing 
system  of  experiment  stations,  and  the 
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TRACK-LAVIXG   ON    RAILWAY    AT   MIDWAY,   BRITISH    COLUMBIA 
This  shows  the  layirui:  of  ties,  but  not  the  steel  gang  at  work 


diligent  personal  work  of  its  Industrial 
Department.  The  center  of  its  great 
activities  is  the  town. 

And  the  town  is  a  thing  of  sudden 
creation.  Time  and  again  a  branch  line 
has  been  planned  in  April  to  carry  wheat 
already  growing.  Once  planned,  lands 
along  the  projected  extension  are  widely 
boomed  by  every^  megaphonic  device  of 
modern  advertising ;  and  the  location  of 
the  needed  towns,  with  the  inevitable 
questions  of  water  supply,  healthfulness, 
and  a  dozen  and  one  vital  matters,  is 
again  for  the  decision  of  the  railway. 
Then  the  sites  are  named  by  its  engineer- 
ing department — a  bankrupt  office  inven- 
tion may  commit  such  hasty  outrages  of 
labeling  as  '*  Pekin  "  or  "  Tokio  *' — and 
the  work  of  development  becomes  the 


chief  business  of  a  Town  Site  Company, 
which  may  be  the  railway's  agent,  or  an 
independent  corporation  of  which  it  has 
duly  washed  its  legal  hands.  But  the 
railway  still  helps  powerfully  in  promot- 
ing the  growth  of  the  infant  burgh,  and 
its  responsibility  remains  paternal  and 
active.  It  may  not  be  concerned  with 
the  placarded  sale  of  comer  lots  at 
$500  each,  but,  directly  or  indirectly,  it 
promptly  sees  to  it  that  the  new  town  is 
supplied  with  elevators,  a  lumber-yard, 
a  bank,  and  a  blacksmith's  shop — that 
sure  magnet  for  stores. 

The  birth  and  magical  first  growth  of 
such  a  town  show  human  processes  as 
elemental  as  the  formation  of  the  world's 
first  village.  But  it  is  all  complex  with 
the  instincts  and  mechanism  of  our  Iwen- 
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tieth-century  American  civilization,  and 
a  thousand  years  of  the  world's  progress 
are  crowded  into  one  day's  building. 
For  an  example  of  this  wonderful  civic 
organization  that  is  going  on  all  over  the 
Northwest,  take  the  case  of  Warwick,  in 
North  Dakota,  on  the  Aneta  Extension 
of  the  Great  Northern.  Its  history  began 
on  a  forgotten  day  last  July  when  a 
French  Canadian,  with  a  deed  to  a  lot, 
appeared  with  his  wife  on  the  site  of  the 
paper  town,  erected  a  tent,  put  up  a 
stove,  threw  together  a  rough  board  table, 
and  prepared  to  supply  meals  to  the 
coming  store-builders.  Early  next  morn- 
ing came  a  young  man  with  a  load  of 
lumber  to  start  work  on  a  general  store. 
Within  a  couple  of  days,  though  the  rail- 
way was  still  forty  miles  away,  a  dozen 
others  straggled  in.  For  a  while  people 
slept  in  wagons  and  under  wagons. 
Twice  the  tent  of  the  "  Warwick  Restau- 
rant "  was  blown  away  by  a  Dakota  gale, 
and  the  tin  plates  went  kiting  over  the 
prairie.  Within  a  fortnight  Warwick, 
like  a  half-dozen  other  towns  up  and  down 
the  line,  could  boast  thirty-five  or  forty 
inhabitants — every  one  of  them  recruited 
by  the  railway's  Industrial  Agent  and 
by  railway  and  town  site  advertising. 
It  had  in  embr>'o  two  lumber-yards ;  a 
bank  which  obligingly  acted  as  post- 
office  ;  a  blacksmith,  a  second  general 
store,  a  hardware  store,  and  a  livery 
stable.  Nine  or  ten  buildings  were 
going  up  on  Main  Street  with  a  prodig 
ious  uproar  of  saw,  hammer,  and  plane — 
their  owners  all  turned  carpenters  and 
working  from  sunrise  until  long  after 
sunset.  The  only  idling  spectators  were 
two  Sioux  chiefs — both  to  become  tradi- 
tions of  terror  to  successive  generations 
of  young  Warwickites :  White  Dog. 
for  his  seven  scalps  of  palefaces ;  Blue 
Shield,  for  his  desperate  losing  battle 
with  the  liveryman,  when  by  the  ancient 
stealth  of  his  tribe  he  tried  to  recover  a 
horse  that  he  had  sold  long  days  before. 
Next  came  an  editor  and  a  printing- 
press,  attracted  by  a  direct  offer  of  a  $350 
lot  at  half  price  ;  and  early  in  August 
appeared  the  first  issue  of  the  Warwick 
Weekly  Sentinel.  The  beginnings  of 
political  life  were  immediate.  The  editor 
became  a  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  an 
ambitious   storekeeper   with    influential 


friends  was  appointed  Deputy  Sheriff; 
and  it  was  rumored  about  that  an  Italian 
was  intriguing  for  the  position  of  Post- 
master. A  Norse  farmer  with  three 
children  began  to  agitate  the  question  of 
schools,  earnestly  telling  his  neighbors 
that  Warwick  was  entitled  to  $350  from 
the  State  apportionment,  and  that  the 
district  could  raise  another  $150.  By 
the  first  of  November  the  population  had 
doubled.  The  Town  Site  Company's 
bank  had  $22,000  on  deposit,  mostly  the 
proceeds  of  the  first  crop  raised  on  the 
land  immediately  about  the  town.  There 
was  another  livery,  a  butcher's,  a  confec- 
tionery and  pool-room,  a  second  restau- 
rant, and  a  barber.  With  the  spring  a 
rival  bank  has  come,  a  harness  shop,  a 
doctor,  a  drug-store,  and  a  milliner's. 
The  five  elevators,  that  were  planned 
before  a  lot  was  sold,  are  being  built, 
and  *'  fifty  "  residences.  By  fall  there 
will  be  a  school-house. 

In  matter  of  municipal  morals  Warwick 
stands  midway  between  Tolna — dis- 
graced even  in  its  infancy  by  the  Dakota 
variety  of  illicit  saloon  called  a  "  blind 
pig  " — and  Macville,  peopled  by  sober 
and  worthy  Scots,  whose  Presbyterian 
minister,  when  I  passed  by,  was  zealously 
hauling  stone  for  a  church  foundation. 
Warwick  may  now  have,  for  a  conserva- 
tive guess,  a  population  of  one  hundred. 
It  has  a  Commercial  Club  ;  an  orchestra, 
which  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  con- 
struction train  with  joyful  and  emphatic 
music  ;  a  baseball  team  ;  two  secret  socie- 
ties ;  and  some  $200  laid  by  for  the 
building  of  a  Lutheran  church.  The 
Town  Site  Company's  banker — always 
a  leading  citizen — is  proposing  telephone 
service  for  the  farmers.  There  is  talk 
of  a  six-story  hotel  and  a  boulevard 
around  Shinbone  Lake.  The  town  motto 
is,  ''  Warwick  First,  Last,  and  All  the 
Time,"  and  the  only  social  outcast  is  the 
man  who  does  not  patronize  the  local 
merchant,  but  buys  his  supplies  from  a 
Chicago  mail  order  house. 

There  are  here  none  of  the  great  won- 
ders of  a  boom  town.  Warwick,  for  all 
its  heroic  enterprise  and  enthusiasm, 
does  not  yet  definitely  hope  to  become 
**  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Northwest." 
But  the  story  of  its  beginnings  is  impor- 
tant because,  as  a  clear  t\p(%  it  unfolds 


the  method  by  which  the  railways  have 
quietly  thrown  open  and  settled  the  new 
lands.  The  rearing  of  the  town  is  a  vital 
part  of  that  system  which  within  twenty- 
five  years  has  turned  a  vast  barren  of 
prairie  larger  than  Turkey  in  Europe 
into  the  prosperity  of  North  Dakota — 
one  of  the  first  of  our  agricultural  States. 
Marvel  as  you  may,  it  is  just  such  towns 
as  Warwick,  and  its  hundreds  of  small 
swaddling  brothers,  that  created  the  first 
great  wealth  of  the  Northwestern  rail- 
ways; and  it  is  upon  precisely  similar 
foundations  that  their  growing  prosperity 
is  based.  The  Great  Northern  has  sixty- 
nine  of  these  railway-created  towns  in 
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North  Dakota  that  produce  an  average 
annual  revenue  from  traffic  of  over  $121,- 
000  each — a  gross  earning  power  of 
$8,412,000. 

This  labor  of  peaceful  development  in 
a  monopolized  territory  was  the  railway's 
great  constructive  work  of  yesterday,  and 
it  will  be  the  great  work  of  to-morrow. 
But  for  to-day,  in  a  twinkling  it  has 
dwindled  to  the  smaller  part  of  railway 
extension  in  the  Northwest.  The  fury 
of  competitive  building  in  the  Puget 
Sound  country,  as  well  as  the  anti-railway 
campaign,  has  been  as  effective  as  a 
crop  failure  in  putting  an  almost  com- 
plete stop  to  construction  that    merely 
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aims  to  exploit  new  districts.  Where  it 
seems  to  continue,  as  in  the  probable 
completion  of  the  Aneta  Extension,  it 
may  only  be  the  laying  of  the  hypothe- 
nuse  of  another  of  Mr.  HilPs  long, 
narrow  triangles,  creating  new  territory, 
it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  shorten- 
ing, as  always,  the  distance  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  coast,  and  shrewdly 
providing  a  practicable  double  track  in 
his  worst  congested  district. 

Agitation  may  threaten  government  reg- 
ulation or  ownership,  to  the  terror  of  Wall 
Street,  but  this  is  still  by  far  the  North- 
west's greatest  year  of  railway-building. 
In  enterprise  certainly  Canada  leads.    Its 


Government  has  boldly  pledged  its  credit 
to  vast  schemes  of  national  development 
by  new  railways ;  and  in  projects  of  all 
kmds,  public  and  private,  six  thousand 
miles  of  track  are  already  under  con- 
struction, chiefly  in  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta,  and  British  Columbia. 
The  Canadian  Northern,  Government 
aided,  is  at  last  carrying  its  tracks  north- 
east from  the  grain  lands  to  Fort 
Churchill,  on  Hudson  Bay,  to  meet  the 
new  steamship  line  on  the  short  route  to 
England.  North  of  Edmonton  it  is 
grading  its  way  through  the  wilderness 
that  we  have  always  called  *'  arctic ;" 
and    west    it    is    hurrying    toward    the 
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Great  Divide,  and  an  unnamed  terminal 
on  the  Strait  of  Georgia.  Its  great  rival, 
and  the  pride  of  all  Canada,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  starting  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  running  farther  north  through 
Quebec  and  Ontario  than  any  other  road 
through  inhabited  land,  is  pushing  its 
lines  east  and  west  of  Winnipeg,  and  will 
soon  be  racing  the  Canadian  Northern 
across  the  Rockies,  .as  it  makes  for  its 
chosen  Pacific  Coast  terminal,  Prince 
Rupert,  the  nearest  feasible  American 
port  to  Asia.  One  of  its  branches  will  run 
to  Dawson,  one  to  Vancouver,  one  to  Fort 
Churchill.  In  the  end  it  will  have  eight 
thousand  miles  of  track,  and  will  be  the 
greatest  railway  in  the  world.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  is  driving  forward  the  work 
on  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  new  con- 
tracted roads  and  double  tracks  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  last 
year's  paralyzing  congestion.  And  there 
are  a  multitude  of  other  chartered  projects 
that  involve  thousands  of  miles  of  con- 
struction. Some  are  surveyed  and  partly 
financed  ;  four  make  Fort  Churchill  the 
chief  objective.  Many  of  them  may  fail, 
and  the  minute  cross-hatching  in  steel  of 
the  four  great  provinces  still  be  assured. 

Nor  is  this  all.  For  Mr.  Hill  has 
already  set  about  creating  a  railway  sys- 
tem in  Canada  that  will  rival  his  Great 
Northern.  It  will  stretch  its  lines  to 
nearly  every  one  of  the  thriving  towns 
of  western  Canada.  It  will  traverse  in 
extensions — so  they  say — the  cold  land 
of  the  Peace  River  countr}*,  and  strike 
several  hundred  miles  farther  into  the 
north  than  any  other  dreamed-of  road. 
By  the  end  of  the  summer  the  difficult 
mountain  work,  winding  through  the 
wonderful  forests  and  coal  lands  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  will  be  complete,  save  for 
a  fourteen-mile  gap,  from  the  coast 
almost  to  the  summit  of  the  Rockies. 
From  the  crest  of  the  Rockies  to  Winni- 
peg will  be  a  two  years*  task.  Brandon, 
Portage,  La  Prairie,  and  Winnipeg- 
each  with  very  large  and  cheaply  bought 
terminals — have  been  linked  w'th  the 
Great  Northern.  But  the  completion  of 
the  main  line  that  will  connect  them  must 
wait  for  an  easier  money  market. 

Greatest  in  aggression,  Mr.  Hill,  who 
is  thus  always  a  portent  to  his  old  com- 
petitor the  Canadian  Pacific,  is  the  cen- 


tral figure  in  the  contest  for  railway 
supremacy  that  is  being  fought  every- 
where in  our  Northwest  between  the 
head  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  the  east  of  that  vast  territory, 
where  he  is  still  lord  paramount  of  trans- 
portation, the  opposing  lines  are  massing 
their  forces,  making  new  combinations 
of  connecting  cities,  enlarging  terminals, 
double-tracking,  using  the  minor  strat^;y 
possible  in  land  that  is  parceled  out 
beyond  the  hope  of  profit  for  a  new  com- 
petitor. And  there  is  no  serious  joining 
of  battle  in  construction  until  you  g^et 
well  past  the  western  boundary  of  North 
Dakota. 

For  six  years  Mr.  Hill's  allied   lines, 
belting    North    Dakota,    Montana,    and 
Washington,  have  had  a  safe  monopoly 
of  transportation  in  the  Northwest.     But 
an    unsought   challenger,   the    Chicago. 
Milwaukee,  and  St.    Paul,  has  just    ap- 
peared, building  with  great  speed  straight 
through  from  the  cities  of  the  Middle 
West  to  Tacoma  and  the  Coast.      Invit- 
ing the  great  enterprise  were  the  timber 
of  Washington,  the  certainties  of  coming 
trade  with  the  Orient,  the  promised  traffic 
of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company. 
Another  bait,  and  one  which   fixed   its 
paralleled     route,    was    the    enormous 
earnings  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  which 
have  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  five 
years.     These  are  the  prizes  to  be  fought 
for;  and  just  because  the  **  Milwaukee's" 
profits  must  largely  come  from  the  lading 
that   it   can   win    away   from    its    well- 
intrenched  competitor,  and  not  from  the 
successful  development  of  new  country, 
the  counter-attack  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
is  of  the  genuine  tactics  of  the  warfare 
of  roads.     Hardly  had  the  **  Milwaukee  " 
let  its  Montana  contracts  for  construc- 
tion, boasting  of  its  shorter  line  and  a 
scheduled  entry  into  Butte  on  January 
I,   1908,  than  the  Northern  Pacific  an- 
nounced the  building  of  a  new  cut-off. 
saving  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  giv- 
ing a  double  track  to  its  crowding  traffic, 
and  releasing  for  the  heavy  rolling  east- 
bound  freight  trains  the  old  route  with 
its  down-hill  grade  throughout  the  entire 
valley  of  the   Yellowstone.     While   the 
*'  Milwaukee  "  is  revising  its  plans,  seek- 
ing new  economies  that  will  give  it  a 
clear    superiority    of    lower  rates,    the 
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Northern  Pacific  is  busy  in  the  moun- 
tains west  of  Helena,  lessening  grades, 
straightening  curves,  filling  in  bridged 
crevasses,  straining  invention  to  reduce 
distances  and  the  cost  of  hauling  freight. 
Such  are  the  unvarying  incidents  of  these 
struggles  that  are  forever  repeating  them- 
selves in  small-orbited  cycles. 

The  common  ownership  of  the  Great 
Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy,  besides 
permitting  build  ng  of  joint  advantage, 
allows  concentration  of  forces  and  hus- 
banding of  the  munitions  of  war.  And 
so  the  growth  of  the  "  Burlington  "  is 
suddenly  halted  this  year,  when  there 
are  desperate  battles  to  be  fought  in  the 
farther  North  and  West,  where  Washing- 
ton is  the  main  field  and  Mr.  Harriman 
the  enemy.  With  the  two  greater  con- 
testants, Harriman  and  Hill,  it  is  war- 
fare on  a  wider  scale,  but  the  prizes  of 
victory  are  again  the  same.  There  is 
Asia's  trade,  which  would  limit  the  cam- 
paign to  a  fight  for  possession  of  certain 
definite  strategic  positions,  harbors,  and 
their  approaches — a  narrowly  restricted 


battlefield,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
it  can  only  be  from  Puget  Sound  and 
the  lower  Columbia  that  our  commerce 
for  the  East  is  to  flow  forever.  But  of 
greater  immediate  importance,  and  widen- 
ing the  scope  of  operations,  is  Wash- 
ington's immense  natural  wealth,  which 
is  being  so  swiftly  turned  into  dollars 
that  its  Eastern  shipments  increased 
forty-six  per  cent,  last  year,  to  the  utter 
paralysis  of  the  railways. 

Hence  it  is  that  Washington  now  leads 
all  the  other  States  in  new  railway  con- 
struction ;  that  it  has  one  thousand  miles 
of  track  building  and  two  thousand 
more  projected  ;  that  Mr.  Hill,  secure 
vith  unrivaled  facilities  in'  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  is  still  multiplying  ports  and 
terminals  at  Vancouver,  Portland,  Ever- 
ett, and,  as  rumor  has  it,  at  Gray's 
Harbor  and  Port  Townsend  ;  that  he  is 
secretly  locating  his  Port  St.  James,  and 
rapidly  pushing  to  completion  eight  dif- 
ferent W'ashington  projects,  on  a  single 
one  of  which  three  thousand  men  are  to 
be  employed  all  summer.  And  Mr. 
Harriman,  besides  planning  a  line  that 
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will  worm  its  way  east  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Idaho,  and  elaborating  a  railway 
scheme  for  Oregon  that  will  send  tan- 
gents of  track,  straight  as  a  flying  arrow, 
through  its  central  deserts,  is  prosper- 
ously pushing  the  war  into  Mr.  Hill's 
own  country,  and  has  bought  broad  ter- 
minals in  Seattle  for  a  northern  exten- 
sion, which  is  already  in  progress.  And 
he,  too,  in  turn,  has  been  worsted  in 
invasion.  ■  For  Mr.  Hill,  soon  to  enter 
Portland — Mr.  Harriman's  stronghold — 
has  won  a  brilliant  victory  in  the  seizure 
of  a  right  of  way  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Columbia,  which  is  the  only 
break  in  the  Coast  Range  with  a  water 
level  for  a  railway  between  Canada  and 
Mexico.  After  lawsuits  innumerable 
and  burlesque  fisticuffs  and  stone-throw- 
ing by  the  laborers  of  the  rival  com- 
panies, this  new  road  of  Mr.  Hill's,  tun- 
neling through  cliffs,  crawling  along 
dizzy  shelves  of  rock,  with  fewer  curves 
and  lower  grades  than  his  competitor's 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  about 
to  be  opened  and  put  into  service  nearly 
two  years  before  any  of  the  other  pro- 
jected new  lines.  In  reprisal  has  come 
Mr.  Harriman's  traffic  alliance  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  And  guesses  fill  the 
air.  Every  sur\e>ing  party  is  Harri- 
man's  ;  and  Harriman  is  the  backer  of 
the  mysterious  North  Coast  Railroad 
that  is  slowly  creeping  across  the  richest 
fruit  lands  of  the  State.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  is  making  ready  for  a  descent 
upon  Puget  Sound.  The  Gould  lines 
are  about  to  start  northwest  from  Ogden. 
And  is  not  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
two-thirds  of  its  way  across  Wyoming  ? 
So  goes  the  unending  battle  of  the  rail- 
way gods. 

In  all  these  things  I  seem  to  have  told 
nothing  of  the  enormous  creative  forces 
that  the  railways  have  marshaled  in 
those  Northwestern  lands.  And  ag^in 
the  detail  of  the  work  comes  up  before 
me :  the  dozens  of  towns  in  the  clatter 
of  building — all  in  the  raw  yellow  of 
fresh-cut  pine ;  the  new  elevators,  like 
spireless  minsters,  rising  in  file  over  the 
plains ;  the  new  State  buildings,  new 
colleges,  new  mills,  the  new  housing  for 
a  hundred  industries  being  hurried  to 
completion ;  the  orchards  of  tiny  trees 
in  planting;  the  reclamation  dams  and 


ditches  swarming  with  laborers ;  the 
piling  of  sod  huts  ;  the  quick  sawing  and 
hammering  together  of  flimsy  shacks; 
the  plunging  of  a  plow  into  the  unbroken 
prairie  for  the  first  time  since  creation. 
And  then,  as  you  travel  along  the  Yel- 
lowstone, significant  of  it  all,  the  master 
marvel  and  creator  of  it  all,  there  is  a 
new  railway  in  the  building.  There  are 
the  little  knots  of  surveyors  and  rodmen 
in  the  mountains,  and  following  them, 
working  slowly  up  the  great  slope,  armies 
of  graders  and  bridge-builders,  then  the 
construction  train,  and  here,  last  of  all 
and  far  in  the  rear,  the  finished  railway. 
The  crowding  detail  of  such  work,  the 
ever-present  rush  and  clamor  and  bewil- 
derment of  it,  daze  the  mind.  You  ride 
in  the  cab  of  an  engine  with  the  folded 
map  of  the  country  gripped  against  your 
knee,  and  such  sights  are  multiplied  a 
hundred-fold  as  you  rumble  over  twenty 
horizons  in  a  day.  Clanking  and  sway- 
ing on  the  rails,  you  crawl  over  the  naked 
shoulders  of  the  Great  Divide  and  then 
go  sliding  smoothly  downi  the  savage 
heights  on  a  one  and  eight  tenths  gp^de, 
until  again  you  come  upon  an  endless 
succession  of  men  bustling  over  the 
same  new  tasks.  Ag^in  you  say  it  is 
titanic,  and  perhaps  you  think  to  get 
only  the  memory  of  a  measureless  con- 
fusion. 

And  so  it  was  with  me.  But  there 
came  a  day,  as  we  were  droning  over 
a  great  hill,  when  I  saw  a  new  town 
rising  on  an  empty  plain  below  us,  and 
suddenly  the  fireman's  window  of  a  loco- 
motive seemed  to  give  the  view  of  the 
world  that  you  get  from  a  mountain  top. 
Things  began  to  group  themselves  into 
unities.  These  tremendous  human  works 
began  to  appear  in  perspective,  and  I 
realized  that  what  I  had  been  seeing  was 
a  new  earth  in  the  making. 

The  first  of  the  pioneers  who  made  for 
this  Western  wilderness  had  much  in 
common  with  those  who  are  transform- 
ing it  into  the  rarest  of  gardens  to-day. 
Then,  as  now,  they  were  filled  with  our 
restless  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  the 
North.  They  blazed  their  paths  through 
the  desert,  and  the  adventure  and  the 
journey  were  often  their  only  reward. 
The  g>T>sy  in  their  blood  led  them  on. 
but  their  successors,  no  longer  content  to 
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tramp  in  the  diist  and  mud,  have  taken  kind,  and  the  mutual  helpfulness  and 

to  the  steel  trail.  human  kindness  of  the  frontier,  that  are 

More  than  any  other  material  agency  strange  to  our  East,  have  permanently 

the  railways  have  created   our  Greater  survived  even  in  the  largest  cities  of  the 

America — welding    a  continent   into   a  Coast.    Bitterly  the  companies  fight  each 

nation-:— a   highly  organized   and   inter-  other;    selfishly  they  build.     Yet  their 

dependent   whole.      Habits  of  life  and  dividend-seeking  labors  of  to-day  in  the 

work   they   have   nearly   brought   to   a  Northwest  are  to  be  the  sure  basis  of 

national  uniformity.    They  have  diffused  our  coming  dominance  of  the    Pacific, 

mutual  knowledge,  and  because  of  their  It  is  as  if  a  vast  spirit,  national,  inerrant, 

quick,  perpetual  interchange  of  men  the  were  leading  these  men  on  and  on  in 

people  of  the  West  have  become  all  of  a  work. 


THE  FIGHT   OF   PEACE 

BY  /AMES   OPFENHEIM 

Her  face  is  Lincoln's,  white  with  pain  and  burdened  with  the  world — 
Like  Lincoln's?     No.     O  world-forlorn,  forlorn  lost  spirit  furled 
Like  an  unborn  child  within  the  skull !     No  Hell  that  Dante  dreamed 
Holds  this  dumb  face  of  ruined  hopes,  with  world-woe  seared  and  seamed. 

Not  that  no  sweets  have  thrilled  her  lips,  no  kiss  of  joy  her  soul. 
Not  that  her  flesh  is  fanged  with  Pain,  not  that  the  smoke  of  coal 
Cloaks  her  eternal  toil  with  night  through  which  no  faith  can  see — 
But  that  the  flesh  born  of  her  flesh  must  taste  her  agony! 

She  sees  her  fruit  withered  in  the  bud,  she  sees  those  souls  that  dawned 
Like  five  suns  in  her  sunless  skies,  that,  even  while  she  mourned. 
Answered  the  Silence  of  her  life  with  smile,  with  love,  with  word — 
Half-fed,  half-clothed,  half-lit  with  brain — and  Man  and  God  unstirred  I 

Unstirred!     And  I — am  I  unstirred?     O  Justice,  Mercy,  Love! 

0  Faith  1     O  words  our  glad  lips  shed  1     O  Peace  with  innocent  Dove 
Brooding  afar  on  an  innocent  World  I — Cease !  shut  the  lips,  and  see 
The  vast  lost  millions  of  mankind,  millions  in  misery  ! 

Am  I  more  human  than  this  Soul  ?     Then  why  should  I  waste  joy 
In  loud  excess  of  wealth  and  power,  in  pleasures  sweet  that  cloy. 
In  life's  gilt  Superfluities,  while  this  poor  woman  bleeds 
In  a  wild  mad  hunt  for  mere  existence,  this  beast  with  godlike  needs  ? 

O,  before  God,  I  nail  my  heart  to  the  agony  of  the  poor, 

1  shun  excess,  I  seek  the  Real ;  so  long  -as  these  endure 

In  Hell,  I  suffer  with  the  millions,  not  waste  joy  with  the  few — 
Planting  a  grain  of  Love  in  Earth,  that  World-Love  come  anew. 

Henceforth  I  seek  Realities  ;  henceforth  I  live  at  Home 
With  wife  and  child  in  quiet  joy;  far-nooked  from  lips  afoam 
With  lust:  henceforth  I  live  by  Faith,  get  God  into  my  days, 
Henceforth  plain  fare  and  thoughts  divine,  and  simple,  honest  ways! 

And  lo  !    now  I  enlist,  with  oath,  in  the  great  Fight  of  Peace ! 

O  Vision  of  Earth,  where  all  two  billions,  sharing  the  Earth's  increase, 

Labor,  and  live  out  simple  lives,  in  God,  with  spirits  pure — 

In  silent  tour-walleJ  battles  for  God!     O  Republic  of  the  Poor! 
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AN  AMERICAN  MANDARIN 


BY  ALBERT  PORTER 


ON  a  certain  day  in  October  in  the 
last  year  of  Uie  nineteenth  cen- 
tury at  a  New  York  railway  sta- 
tion might  have  been  seen  a  tall,  helmeted 
figure,  bronzed  and  grizzled,  with  rifle 
slung  across  his  chest,  in  conversation 
with  a  small  boy  who  was  carrying  some 
of  his  belongings.  Asks  the  boy :  "  Been 
huntin*?"  "  Yes,"  is  the  reply.  "What?" 
"  Tigers."  But  the  tigers  were  human  ^ 
ones  of  the  yellow  race,  and  the  tall, 
stalwart  traveler  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Alexander  Parsons  Martin,  mis- 
sionary, mandarin,  and  militar>'  gate- 
keeper, just  arrived  from  Peking,  where 
at  the  age  of  seventy- three  he  had  acted 
in  the  last-named  quality  at  the  siege  of 
the  l^^tions. 

If  the  question  were  asked,  **  Who 
are  the  most  remarkable  two  foreigners 
in  China  to-day  ?"  there  could  be  but  one 
response  —it  would  be :  "  Sir  Robert 
Hart  and  Dr.  Martin."  In  several 
respects  the  two  careers  have  been  par- 
allel. Both  have  been  resident  in  China 
for  more  than  half  a  centur>' ;  both  have 
mastered  Chinese,  which  has  been  wittily 
described  as  "not  a  language,  but  an 
occulage  ;"  both  have  practically  made 
themselves  necessary  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, the  former  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  maritime  customs,  the  latter 
as  adviser  on  questions  of  international 
law ;  both  have  sur\  ived  the  heartbreak- 
ing experiences  of  the  siege  in  Peking ; 
and  both  have  received  exceptional 
honors  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor. 

Here  the  parallel  ceases.  Within  five 
years  of  his  arrival  in  China,  Sir  Robert 
resigned  his  post  in  the  British  Consul- 
ate and  entered  the  Imperial  ser\nce,  and 
with  that  ser\'ice  his  long  and  honorable 
career  is  identified.  Dr.  Martin  went  to 
China  as  a  missionary  of  the  Gospel,  and 
a  missionar)'  he  remains  to-day ;  honors 


and  Imperial  appointments  having  been 
conferred  upon  him  as  results  of  his  self- 
sacrificing  labors  and  striking  ability  in 
his  chosen  vocation.  No  other  American 
is  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  Chi- 
nese people,  and  certainly  none  has  given 
such  unique  testimony  of  his  belief  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  Elmpire.  After  fifty 
years  of  arduous  work  among  them,  and 
when  past  the  allotted  "  threescore  and 
ten,"  he,  thinking  to  rest  from  his  labors, 
visited  his  native  country.  But  the  pos- 
sibilities of  development  evidenced  by 
those  whom  he  had  so  long  striven  to 
elevate  so  fascinated  him  that  he  once 
more  turned  his  steps  eastward,  resolv- 
ing to  spend  his  last  days  among  those 
for  whom  he  had  so  long  and  earnestly 
labored. 

At  the  age  of  eighty  this  venerable 
author  has  added  to  his  long  list  of  books 
another  remarkable  volume,  which  he 
has  entitled  "  The  Awakening  of  China  "^ 
(published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.), 
and  in  which  he  says :  "  Had  the  peoi^e 
continued  to  be  as  inert  as  they  appeared 
to  be  half  a  century  ago,  I  mi^t  have 
been  tempted  to  despair  of  their  future. 
But  when  I  see  them,  as  they  are  to-day, 
united  in  a  firm  resolve  to  break  with  the 
pKist,  and  to  seek  a  new  life  by  adopting 
the  essentials  of  Western  civilization.  I 
feel  that  my  hopes  are  more  than  half 
realized,  and  I  rejoice  to  help  their  cause 
with  voice  and  pen.  .  .  .  The  fires  of  the 
old  altars  are  well-nigh  extinguished; 
and  among  those  who  have  come  forward 
to  advocate  the  adoption  of  Christianity 
as  the  only  faith  that  meets  the  want  <rf 
an  enlightened  people,  one  of  the  roost 
prominent  is  a  priest  of  Buddha.  May 
we  not  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
China  shall  be  found  in  the  brotherhood 
of  nations  ?" 

Familiar  as  Dr.  Martinis  public  career 
is   to   his   fellow-countrymen,  compara- 
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tively  little  is 
known  to  them  of 
his  early  years 
and  of  the  en- 
vironments in 
which  were  devel- 
oped that  sincere 
piety,  courage, 
humor,  and  sound 
common  sense  so 
continuously  ex- 
hibited by  him  in 
later  life.  For  the 
members  of  his 
family  Dr.  Mar- 
tin, when  last  in 
America,  jotted 
down  some  of  his 
recollections,  and 
from  these  remin- 
iscences the  pres- 
ent writer  has 
been  permitted  to 
cull  the  follow- 
ing data,  many  of 
which,  now  for 
the  first  time  pub- 
lished, will  doubt- 
less prove  equally 
interesting  to  the 
general  reader  as 
to  those  for  whom 
they  were  re- 
corded in  their 
original  form. 

Though  the 
poet^s  dictum, 
"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  can 
scarcely  be  applied  to  the  subject  of  this 
article,  he  may  in  a  sense  be  said  to  have 
been  reared  in  a  missionary  atmosphere. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  William  Wilson 
Martin,  had  as  a  young  man  been  fond  of 
society  and  much  sought  after,  owingto  his 
proficiency  on  the  violin.  Being  brought 
under  religious  conviction,  he  resolved 
to  break  away  from  what  he  now  consid- 
ered wasteful  pleasures,  and,  as  a  first 
step,  threw  his  violin  into  the  fire.  The 
elder  Martin  married  a  Miss  Depew,  a 
Virginian  brought  up  in  Kentucky,  part 
of  whose  dowry  consisted  of  negro  slaves, 
and  after  entering  the  ministry  he  crossed 
the  Ohio  to  the  free  soil  of  Indiana  for 
the  express  purpose  of  withdrawing  his 
family  from  the  contaminating  influence 
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of  an  immoral 
system.  He  then 
acted  as  a  pioneer 
in  the  planting  of 
churches,  remov- 
ing his  family 
from  place  to 
place.  One  of 
these  was  Livo- 
nia, a  village  on 
the  great  road 
leading  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Wa- 
bash, and  through 
which  as  many 
as  twenty-eight 
"  prairie  schoon- 
ers "  would  some- 
times pass  in  a 
single  day.  Here, 
on  the  10  th  of 
April,  1827,  the 
future  mandarin 
was  born,  the 
eighth  of  ten  chil- 
dren, of  whom 
three  were  boys, 
the  names  of  two 
missionaries  be- 
ing given  to  him 
— VVilliam  Alex- 
ander and  Levi 
Parsons.  Mr. 

Martin  opened  a 
school,  and  Will- 
iam picked  up 
scraps  of  Latin 
before  he  could  read — at  four. 

According  to  his  own  account,  William 
was,  even  at  a  tender  age,  what  school- 
boys term  "a  holy  terror"  in  class;  and 
so  full  of  mischief  was  he  that  the  masters 
of  four  schools  which  he  attended  con- 
cluded that  they  could  get  along  bet- 
ter with  his  room  than  with  his  com- 
pany. At  twelve  he  was  thrashed  so 
often  that  the  rod  ceased  to  have  any  ter- 
rors for  him,  and  he  relates  that  it  was 
not  until  he  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the 
teacher  who  was  castigating  him  that  his 
nature  became  softened  and  he  resolved 
never  to  need  punishment  again.  He 
now  commenced  to  study  in  earnest. 
His  environment,  at  this  time,  served  to 
develop  that  fearlessness  which  has  ever 
since  been  one  of  his  prominent  charac- 
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teristics.  His  father  had  a  farm  near 
Livonia  set  in  a  primeval  forest  and 
encircled  by  wooded  hills  where  roamed 
bears,  panthers,  and  wolves.  In  the 
prairies  rattlesnakes  swarmed,  the  chil- 
dren beating  the  grass  to  drive  them  away 
when  picking  wild  strawberries.  One 
morning  the  teacher  was  seized  in  his 
own  school-house  by  a  catamount  whose 
claws,  even  after  he  had  killed  it  with  his 
penknife,  retained  their  hold  in  his  side. 
In  such  a  district  it  was  a  simple  neces- 
sity to  "  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,"  but  little  did  young  Martin  dream 
that  he  would  one  day  mount  guard  at 
a  legation  in  the  capital  of  China  and 
shoulder  a  rifle  to  keep  off  human  tigers. 

In  1841,  with  a  view  to  completing  the 
education  of  his  children,  Mr.  Martin 
took  charge  of  a  church  at  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  the  seat  of  the  State  University, 
which  institution  William  and  his  elder 
brothers  in  due  course  entered.  So  well 
had  they  been  trained  by  their  father  in 
the  classics  that  when  the  leader  of  the 
Freshman  class  was  asked  how  he  liked 
the  two  Martins,  he  replied  :  "  The  big 
one  very  well ;  the  little  one  not  at  all- 
he  is  too  blamed  good  in  Greek  I" 

An  interesting  glimpse  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  Indiana  at  this  time  is 
afforded  by  some  data  recorded  by  Dr. 
Martin.  The  annual  stipend  promised 
to  his  father  was  five  hundred  dollars, 
but  a  split  in  the  church  occasioned  by 
the  new  theology  reduced  this  to  three 
hundred  dollars.  Board  cost  a  dollar  to 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week ;  and  some 
students  boarded  themselves  at  thirty- 
seven  cents.  Pork  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  hundredweight;  beef  was  three  dollars 
a  hundredweight ;  eggs  were  four  cents 
a  dozen ;  flour  was  two  dollars  a  barrel. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  for  letters 
was  ten  cents,  and  as  there  were  no 
stamps  they  were  paid  for  not  by  the 
sender  but  by  the  receiver. 

Religion  was  at  a  decidedly  low  ebb 
at  the  University.  There  was  no  Young 
Men*s  Christian  Association  or  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  to  keep  spiritual 
interests  alive,  and  chapel  prayers  and 
chapel  teaching  were  alike  soporific.  In 
the  college  society  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  Dr.  Martin  writes,  there  was 
not  a  single  communicant  of  any  church. 


At  the  close  of  his  junior  year  he  left 
the  University  for  a  time  and  taught  in  a 
school  at  Leavenworth  on  the  Ohio,  and 
it  was  here  that  he  decided  to  offer  him- 
self as  a  missionary  to  China.     In    this 
resolve  he  was  doubtless  influenced  by 
the  fact   that   his   uncle,  the    Rev\    W. 
Alexander,  had  gone  to  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Venables, 
to  the  Zulus.     He  proceeded  from  the 
University  to  the  Theological  Seminary 
at   New  Albany  (now  the  McComiick 
Seminary,    Chicago).      When,  in    Maj% 
1849,  Dr.  Martin  took  his  degree,  the 
subject  of  his  oration  was  '*  The  Uses  of 
Physical  Science  as  an  Equipment  for  a 
Missionary." 

He  then  went  to  New  York  to  ratify 
his  engagement  with  the  Mission  Board ; 
but  in  those  days  the  absence  of  a  direct 
railway  made  the  journey  a  strange  con- 
trast with  what  it  is  in  1907,  the  ram- 
bling route  being  as  follows:  From  Louis- 
ville to  Cincinnati  by  boat  on  the  Ohio; 
thence  by  rail  to  Sandusky  on  Lake 
Erie  ;  to  Niagara  by  boat ;  to  Albany  by 
rail,  and  thence  by  boat  again  to  New 
York.  Soon  afterward  he  paid  a  visit 
to  some  friends  at  Abington  near  Phil- 
adelphia, and  there  met  a  Miss  Julia 
Vansant,to  whom  he  was  married  in  the 
following  November.  On  the  23d  of 
that  month  they  set  sail  in  the  new  ship 
Lantao  for  the  land  which  was  to  be 
their  new  home. 

The  voyage  to  China,  which  can  now 
be  made  via  California  and  Japan  in  less 
than  four  weeks,  was  a  very  different 
affair  a  half-century  ago.  Sailing  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  through  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  and  beating  up  against 
a  northern  monsoon,  it  occupied  four  and 
a  half  months ;  so  that  it  was  not  until  the 
10th  of  April,  1850— the  twenty-third 
birthday  of  the  bridegroom — that  the 
Lantao  anchored  in  Hongkong  harbor. 
A  few  days  later  the  young  couple  paid  a 
visit  to  Canton,  and  on  stepping  ashore 
were  greeted  with  shouts  of  ^' Fanguiy 
fanqui!  Shato.shaior  (Foreign  devils  I 
Cut  off  their  heads  I)  Such  was  the  recep- 
tion accorded  him  when  for  the  first  time 
the  young  missionary  set  foot  on  the  soil 
of  China  proper. 

Assigned  to  Ningpo,  on  his  arrival 
there  he  found  himself  in  a  'district  the 
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dialect  of  which  was  as  yet  unwritten  and 
which  could  not  be  expressed  in  Chinese 
characters.  The  missionary  did  not 
know  Chinese  and  the  Ningpo  cook  did 
not  know  English,  so  that  all  communi- 
cations had  to  be  made  by  signs ;  and  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  one  of  the  first 
words  which  that  cook  taught  his  new 
employers  was  fanping — **  dollar."  In 
a  very  short  time  Dr.  Martin  had  formed 
a  society  for  writing  the  dialect  with 
Roman  letters — a  plan  which  has  since 
been  successfully  adopted  at  Shanghai. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  that  long 
series  of  successes  which  he  has  achieved 
in  the  philological  field.  To  appreciate 
what  these  successes  mean,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  about  six 
thousand  words  in  common  use,  each  of 
whicji  is  represented  by  a  particular 
symbol.  Thus  the  character  kia^  mean- 
ing "  family,"  is  represented  by  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  pig  under  a  sort  of 
shelter,  implying  life  under  settled  con- 
ditions ;  y/,  for  the  sun,  is  a  sort  of  square 
with  a  dot  in  the  center ;  lin,  for  '*  for- 
est," is  represented  by  two  trees  close' 
together;  and  so  on.  So  complete  was 
the  mastery  he  obtained  over  this  fearful 
and  wonderful  language  that  Dr.  Martin 
was  able  in  after  years  to  give  to  the 
Chinese  in  their  own  tongue  their  first 
course  in  natural  philosophy.  Other 
works  are  his  translations  of  Wheaton's 
**  International  Law,"  and  Bluntschli*s 
treatise  on  the  same  subject ;  while  one 
of  Dr.  Martin's  earliest  productions, 
"  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  has  not 
only  gone  through  thirty  or  forty  editions 
in  Chinese,  but  has  been  translated  into 
Japanese  also.  The  same  facility  with 
which  as  a  student  in  Indiana  he  was 
able  to  acquire  Greek  and  Latin  enabled 
him  to  secure  such  a  command  of  Chi- 
nese that,  when  offered  to  him,  he  was 
pre-eminently  qualified  to  accept  the 
chair  of  International  Law  in  the  Imperial 
College  at  Tungwen,  which  he  occupied 
for  thirty  years,  and  in  succession  the 
presidency  of  that  institution  and  of  the 
new  Imperial  University  of  China.  But 
this  is  anticipating  matters. 

Dr.  Martin  spent  ten  years  in  Ningpo, 
one  at  Shanghai,  three  at  Wuchang  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yangtsekiang — an 
excellent  vantage  point  for  the  study  of 


central  China — while  he  has  resided  at 
Peking,  the  capital,  for  more  than  forty 
years.  In  round  figures,  the  area  of  the 
eighteen  provinces  is  a  million  and  a  half 
square  miles ;  and  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  Dr.  Martin's  activity  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  his  new 
book  he  says  that  he  has  personally  vis- 
ited ten  out  of  the  eighteen.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  those  of  us  who  "  live  at  home  in 
ease  "  to  realize  what  this  simple  state- 
ment means.  There  were  no  Empire 
State  Expresses,  not  even  a  *' puffing 
Billy,"  at  the  disposal  of  the  would-be 
traveler ;  but  the  journeys  were  often 
made  ''  alone,  unfriended,  solitary,  slow," 
shifting  from  horse  to  cart,  and  some- 
times compelled  by  the  narrowness  of  a 
path  to  descend  to  the  plebeian  wheel- 
barrow. 

As  interpreter  to  United  States  Min- 
ister Reed,  Dr.  Martin  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Taku,  and  he  accom- 
panied Reed's  successor,  the  Hon.  John 
E.  Ward,  on  his  memorable  journey  to 
Peking  in  1859.  Ward  was  invited  to 
an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  but  when 
he  found  that  it  depended  on  his  observ- 
ing the  customary  ceremony  of  koio^  or 
prostration,  he  remarked,  "  I  kneel  only 
to  God  and  woman  f  which,  being  re- 
ported to  the  Emperor,  so  incensed  him 
that  the  Minister  and  his  interpreter 
were  ordered  to  leave  Peking  the  next 
day. 

In  1860  Dr.  Martin  removed  to  the 
northern  capital,  with  the  special  object 
of  establishing  a  school  for  preachers 
and  physicians.  Through  the  help  of 
Sir  Robert  Hart,  his  translation  of 
Wheaton's  "  International  Law "  was 
printed  at  the  public  expense  for  the  use 
of  the  Government,  and  of  his  text-book 
on  Natural  Philosophy  ten  special  copies 
bound  in  yellow  satin  were  prepared  for 
the  Emperor's  sole  use.  Nine  years 
later  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
imperial  Tungwen  Kwan,  or  "  School  of 
Combined  Learning,"  a  post  which  he 
continued  to  hold  for  twenty-five  years, 
in  spite  of  harassing  opposition  from  the 
heads  of  the  native  seats  of  learning. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  severe  drought 
the  college  was  denounced  as  the  cause 
of  the  calamity.  General  Grant  visited 
the  college  in   1878,  and,  for  a  wonder. 
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made  a  speech  on  being  presented  with 
a  fan  as  a  souvenir. 

In  1898  the  young  Emperor,  profiting 
by  China*s  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  resolved  on  a  complete  re- 
form in  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. A  university  was  created,  and 
Dr.  Martin,  on  the  nomination  of  Li- 
Hung-Chang,  was  made  its  President, 
by  an  imperial  decree  whxh  conferred 
upon  him  the  red  button — the  highest 
but  one  of  the  nine  grades  of  the  man- 
darinate.  In  August  of  the  same  year 
came  the  coup  (tetat  of  the  Empress 
Dowager,  followed  by  the  Boxer  agita- 
tion and  culminating  in  the  siege  of  the 
Legations  in  Peking.  Dr.  Martin  has 
told  the  story  of  the  last-named  unique 
attack  in  his  volume,  '-The  Siege  in 
Peking"  (Revell  &  Co.,  New  York)  ;  but 
he  modestly  underrated  his  own  services. 
In  his  new  book  he  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  those  eight  weeks  of  awful  suspense. 
The  horses  and  mules  had  all  been  eaten, 
provisions  had  reached  the  vanishing 
point,  many  of  the  incarcerated  had  no 
change  of  raiment  and  one  of  them  had 
gone  stark  mad  when  help  arrived — just 
in  time  to  prevent  a  massacre  such  as 
the  world  has  never  seen.  As  stated  in 
the  opening  paragraph  of  this  sketch. 
Dr.  Martin  undertook  the  dangerous 
post  of  gatekeeper  during  the  siege, 
earning  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  his 
unfortunate  companions.  In'a  personal 
letter  one  writes :  "  We  all  remember 
with  gratitude  how  Dr.  Martin  used  to 
take  great  pains  to  bring  to  our  hungry 
minds  the  bits  of  news  that  he  would 
gather  at  his  post  of  honor.  No  one 
more  faithfully  and  untiringly  performed 
his  duties,  early  and  late,  than  did  Dr. 
Martin.  He  made  the  gate  a  place  of 
honor,  because  he  honored  it." 

In  the  Boxer  cyclone  the  new  univer- 
sity went  down.  Two  of  the  teaching 
staff  and  one  student  lost  their  lives,  and 
Dr.  Martin,  like  Othello,  found  his  occu- 
pation gone.  The  cause  of  educational 
reform  arose,  phoenix-like,  a  few  years 
later ;  and,  largely  as  the  result  of  Dr. 
Martin's  labors,  in  1905  an  Imperial 
decree  was  issued  ordering  that  *'  here- 
after exclusive  attention  shall  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  modern  learning 
throughout  the  Empire."    Not  in  educa- 


tion alone  is  China  manifesting  her  de- 
termination to  break  with  the  past.  Dr. 
Martin  is  convinced  that  the  influence  of 
the  Japanese  successes  in  the  late  war 
with  Russia  has  produced  an  impression 
on  the  Chinese  far  more  powerful  than 
is  generally  believed.  Army  and  navy 
have  been  reconstructed  ;  thousands  of 
young  men  are  being  sent  to  Japan  for 
instruction,  and  even  to  Western  uni- 
versities. One  of  the  most  entertaining 
chapters  in  "  The  Awakening  of  China  " 
is  that  in  the  appendix  entitled  "Un- 
mentioned  Reforms,"  in  which  Dr.  Mar- 
tin urges  the  necessity  of  reform  in  regard 
to  (1)  the  national  costume  of  the  Chi- 
nese, (2)  polygamy,  and  (3)  domestic 
slavery.  Under  the  last  heading  he  cites 
the  fact  that  a  mistress  is  permitted  to 
beat  to  death  her  slave  girl  for  eating  a 
piece  of  watermelon  I 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  testimony 
to  the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese  in  regard 
to  reform  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  Empress  Dowager  has  actually  sup- 
ported, in  a  hortatory  edict,  a  movement 
for  the  suppression  of  the  practice  of 
foot-binding  among  the  women — a  prac- 
tice that  has  hitherto  made  them  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  world  ;  and,  above 
all,  in  the  issue  of  an  Imperial  decree 
(September  20,  1 906)  ordering  that  with- 
in ten  years  opium-smoking  and  poppy 
growing  shall  be  prohibited ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  decree  itself,  that  "this 
harmful  muck  shall  be  fully  and  entirely 
wiped  away." 

To  have  contributed  so  largely  to  this 
desire  for  reform  on  the  part  of  the 
Celestials  must  be  an  unspeakable  pleas- 
ure to  our  veteran  American  mandarin. 

It  was  not  likely  that  Dr.  Martin's  tal- 
ents and  experience  would  be  allowed  to 
rust.  Viceroy  Chang  induced  him  to 
accept  for  three  years  the  presidency  of 
a  new  university  at  Wuchang,  and  to 
instruct  his  junior  officials  in  interna- 
tional law.  Having  completed  this  en- 
gagement, Dr.  Martin  paid  a  short  visit 
to  New  York,  and  then  went  back  to 
Peking,  where,  he  says,  "  new  openings 
for  usefulness  in  connection  with  a 
union  mission  college  are  beckoning  me 
forward.  While  I  can  do  such  work  I 
am  too  young  to  quit  the  field."  Brave 
words,  these,  from  a  man  of  eighty  I 


DR.  STEPHEN  S.  WISE 


THE    RABBI    OF    THE    FREE 
SYNAGOGUE 


DR.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  rabbi  of  the 
Free  Synagogue  this  year  es- 
tablished in  New  York,  brings 
from  Portland,  Oregon,  marks  of  high 
esteem  in  that  city  and  State  as  a  citizen 
of  eminent  usefulness,  which  entitle  him 
to  an  appreciative  welcome  here.  At  a 
farewell  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by 
prominent  citizens  of  Portland,  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Mayor,  State  Senators,  and 
other  men  of  note  regretted  his  removal 
as  a  loss  to  Oregon  as  well  as  to  Port- 
land. The  toast-master  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  the  company  in  saying, 
"  All  Oregon  hopes  you  will  come  back 
to  us." 

This  token  of  regard  is  noteworthy  as 
given  to  one  who  had  come  to  Oregon 
simply  as  a  religious  leader  in  the  in- 
terest of  Reformed  Judaism,  the  charac- 
teristics of  which  were  described  in  The 
Outlook  of  June  1.  Most  ministers  of 
religion  with  a  propaganda  at  heart 
would  niterest  themselves  in  little  more 


than  the  building  up  of  their  church  or 
denomination.  This  part  of  Dr.  Wise's 
activity  resulted  in  more  than  doubling 
his  congregation,  and  making  it  conspic- 
uous by  its  generous  contributions  to 
every  Jewish  cause.  Throughout  Ore- 
gon and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Washing- 
ton and  Idaho  he  pursued  his  calling  as 
a  religious  teacher,  till  exhausted  by  the 
hardships  of  touring. 

The  typical  home  missionary  does  not 
sink  the  citizen  in  the  preacher;  he 
knows  that  he  serves  the  church  best 
who  best  serves  the  community  around 
it.  To  this  work  of  social  service  Dr. 
Wise  devoted  commanding  qualities  of 
culture  and  eloquence.  He  early  discov- 
ered the  lack  in  Oregon  of  any  law  against 
child  labor.  With  the  aid  of  Eastern 
friends  he  drafted  a  law  which  placed 
Oregon  alongside  of  the  leading  States  in 
that  line  of  social  reform,  and  held  the 
office  of  State  Commissioner  till  his 
departure.     He    was    also    one   of    the 
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founders  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  and  its  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

What  the  New  England  town-meeting 
is,  as  an  arena  for  threshing  out  ques- 
tions of  public  concern,  the  "  People's 
Forum  "  became  in  Portland.  Of  this 
Dr.  Wise  was  the  founder  and  president. 
At  its  weekly  meetings  all  matters  of 
civic  interest  were  brought  to  a  free 
platform  for  discussion,  and  this  repeat- 
edly proved  effective  in  throttling  sinis- 
ter schemes.  In  recognition  of  Dr. 
Wise's  efficient  service  of  civic  interests, 
he  was  invited,  shortly  before  his  re- 
moval from  the  city,  to  become  one  of 
its  Executive  Board  of  Nine,  in  whom, 
under  the  Mayor,  the. municipal  govern- 
ment is  vested. 

Governor  Chamberlain,  at  the  civic 
banquet,  reviewed  Dr.  Wise's  record  as 
a  citizen,  and  recognized  his  leadership 
in  the  improvement  of  social  conditions, 
and  the  procuring  of  beneficent  legisla- 
tion, not  only  against  child  labor,  but 
for  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  and  the  paroling  of  first 
offenders.  Of  such  matters  Dr.  S.  J. 
Barrows,  an  expert  authority,  recently 
said :  **  At  one  step  Oregon  has  gone  to 
the  front  in  penal  legislation.''  For  the 
enforcement  as  well  as  the  enactment  of 


such  laws  the  Governor  testified  that  Dr. 
Wise  had  been  active. 

In  our  Eastern  cities  are   many  such 
men  as  Dr.  Wise,  but  many  more  such 
are   needed.     The  Outlook  reproduces 
this  record  from  the  Far  West,  many  of 
whose  best  things  are  but  little  known 
in  the  Elast,  as  welcome  information  to 
many  who  desire  the  accession  of  just 
such  a  co-worker  to  their  neighborhood 
in  this  part  of  the  country.     To  New 
York,  after  but  six  years'  absence,  Dr. 
Wise  is  no  stranger.     Here  he  received 
his  education.     Columbia  gave  him  the 
post-graduate  Ph.D.     Here  also,  as  rabbi 
of    the    Madison    Avenue    Sjnagog^ue, 
from  1893  to  1900,  he  seized  his  novi- 
tiate.    In  1905  he  declined  the  pulpit 
of   the    wealthy   Temple    Emanu-El  on 
Fifth   Avenue,  on  the  ground  that  his 
utterances  would  t>e  **  subject  to  a  board 
of  trustees."     In  the  Free  Synagogue — 
equally  free  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  to 
the  Jew  and  the  non-Jew — his  ideals  of 
freedom  to  apply  the  ancient  Scriptures 
to  modern  conditions  are  those  of  such 
heroic    figures    as    Amos    and    H  )sea, 
Isaiah  and  Micah.     The  record  of  his 
six  years  at  Portland  is  auspicious  of  a 
work  radiating  from  the  Free  Synagogue 
of  which  the  whole  community  shall  be 
glad. 


LOSr  BALTIMORE 

BY  EDWARD  LUCAS    WHITE 

It  seems  so  strange.     The  structures  of  old  Rome, 
Athens,  or  Egypt  I  might  seek  and  find 
Just  as  they  are  imprinted  on  my  mind 

From  photographs  of  column,  wall,  and  dome. 

But  these  solidities  that  were  my  home. 
Still  sharply  on  my  visual  sense  outlined, 
Have  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  humankind. 

Dissolving  like  an  ocean  breaker's  roam. 

I  may  stand  in  Saint  Peter's  or.  Saint  Paul's, 

Or  from  remembered  bridges  view  the  Seine, 
Or  find  at  Carcassonne  the  self-same  walls ; 

Walls  better  known  to  me  as  man  and  boy 
I  may  no  more  behold  or  feel  again 

Than  touch  the  towers  of  Carthage,  Tyre,  or  Troy. 
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GUSTAV   MAHLER 


AN  AUTOCRAT  IN  MUSIC 

BT  DANIEL    GREGORT  MASON 


GUSTAV  MAHLER,  who  is  to 
come  to  New  York  this  autumn 
as  one  of  the  conductors  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera-House,  has  for  a 
long  time  held  a  high  place  among  the 
orchestral  conductors  of  Europe,  and 
has  of  late  received  much  attention  as  a 
composer.  Born  July  7, 1 860,  at  Kalischt 
in  Bohemia,  he  was  educated  at  Iglau, 
Prague,  and  Vienna,  entering  the  famous 
Vienna  Conservatorium  in  1877.,  Since 
1880  he  has  been  active  as  a  conductor, 
succeeding  Anton  Seidl  as  capellmeis- 
ter  at  Prague  in  1885,  and  in  1897 
becoming  director  of  the  Imperial  Opera 
in  Vienna.  He  has  also  directed  the 
Philharmonic  concerts  in  the  same  city. 


Mahler  has  the  reputation  of  being 
"  an  autocratic  and  iron-handed  con- 
ductor;" his  will  is  final  law  both  for 
orchestra  and  singers ;  spoilt  prima 
donnas  and  egotistic  tenors  are  amazed 
at  finding  themselves  treated  by  him  as 
simple  elements  in  the  musical  ensemble, 
not  more  privileged  than  the  humblest 
kettle-drummer.  Thanks  to  this  firmness 
of  leadership,  he  has  been  able  to  do 
wonders  with  the  performances  at  the 
Imperial  Opera,  and  though  he  has  of 
course  made  some  personal  enemies,  he 
has  won  the  respect  of  the  artistic  public. 
His  independence  was  well  shown  at  the 
time  he  produced  Hugo  Wolfs  opera 
"  Corregidor  "  at  Vienna.     He  found  it 
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necessary  to  make  certain  alterations  and 
rearrangements  in  the  score,  a  proceed- 
ing at  which  the  critics  held  up  their 
hands  in  Pharisaic  horror.  Mahler  made 
no  response  to  their  philippics  except  to 
play  the  work  in  its  original  form,  when 
they  quickly  realized  the  superiority  of 
his  version,  and  themselves  requested 
its  reinstatement. 

As  a  composer  Mahler  first  attracted 
attention  by  his  two  early  symphonies 
in  D-Major  and  C-minor  respectively, 
produced  in  1891  and  1895.  His  still 
earlier  operas,  **  Die  Argonauten  "  and 
"  Rubezahl,"  are  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant. The  symphonies  were  at  first 
unfavorably  received ;  they  were  hissed 
in  Hamburg  and  elsewhere,  and  their 
composer  was  called  a  **  lunatic  "  and  a 
*'  crank."  The  sonorous  and  elaborate 
scoring  and  the  excessive  proportions  of 
his  later  works  appear  already  here. 

His  first  pronounced  success  was  won 
by  the  third  symphony,  in  F,  written  in 
1 896.  This  Brobdingnagian  work,  which 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  containing 
altogether  six  movements,  requires  two 
hours  for  its  performance.  It  is  scored 
for  the  largest  modern  orchestra,  an  alto 
solo  voice,  a  women's  chorus,  and  a  boys' 
chorus.  The  percussion  instruments,  for 
which  Mahler  seems  to  have  a  special 
fondness,  comprise,  besides  the  usual 
drums,  a  bass  drum,  tambourine,  triangle, 
tamtam,  two  glockenspiels,  and  various 
bells.  The  first  movement,  immensely 
pretentious  and  elaborate,  makes  up  the 
whole  of  the  first  part.  It  begins  with 
a  solo  for  eight  horns  unison.  Its  themes, 
however,arenotof  great  intrinsic  interest, 
and  seem  to  depend  for  their  effect  chiefly 
on  their  boisterous  grandiloquence. 

The  second  movement,  strikingly  dif- 
ferent, shows  a  more  attractive  side  of 
the  German  temperament,  its  fondness 
for  simple  tunefulness  of  the  folk-song 
kind.  It  is  a  minuet,  charmingly  scored, 
p3ssibly  a  little  prolix.  The  third  move- 
ment, a  scherzo,  reminds  one  of  the  idiom 
of  Strauss's  "Till  Eulenspiegel."  The 
last  three  movements  are  enchained  to 
form  a  single  finale.  Two  texts  are 
appended,  one  from  Nietzsche  and  one 
from  "  Das  Knaben  Wunderhorn."  The 
symphony  closes  with  a  broad,  Beetho- 
venish  adagio. 


The  fourth  symphony,  in  G-major 
(  1901),  is  perhaps  of  all  Mahler's  works 
the  most  naive.  It  aims  to  translate 
into  music  a  childlike  mediaeval  poem 
describing  the  delights  of  heaven,  and 
contains  many  melodies  of  a  folk-song 
like  or  Mozartish  character.  Never- 
theless it  is  scored  with  Mahler's  cus- 
tomary elaborateness.  (In  this  fondness 
for  simple,  almost  primitive  music, 
dressed  in  the  richest  costumes  of  the 
modern  orchestra  and  worked  out  with 
intricate  contrapuntal  devices,  Mahler 
reminds  one  of  Hum|>erdinck  and  his 
"  Hansel  und  Gretel.")  This  symphony 
was  the  first  of  the  series  to  be  heard 
in  America. 

Of  the  last  two  symphonies,  the  fifth 
(1904),  called  the  "  Reisen  Symphonie," 
and  the  sixth  (1906),  in  which  use  is 
made  of  celesta  bells,  cow-bells,  wooden 
clappers,  and  a  hammer,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  in  detail.  They  are  hke 
the  others  in  their  curiously  German 
admixture  of  the  blatantly  sonorous  with 
the  childishly  naive. 

Mr.  Felix  Weingartner,  in  his  excel- 
lent little  book  on  "The  Symphony 
since  Beethoven,"  says  of  Mahler's  work 
as  a  whole : 

"  We  find  in  him  deep,  strong  feeling, 
which  has  its  own  mode  of  expression, 
and  which  says  what  it  has  to  say  quite 
unconcerned  about  the  possibilities  of 
performance  and  success.  His  most 
striking  characteristic  is  the  remarkable 
breadth  of  his  themes,  as  well  as 
their  thoroughly  musical  nature.  .  .  . 
There  may  be  bizarre  passages  .  .  . ; 
we  may  notice  a  certain  prolixity,  and, 
p>erhaps,  a  want  of  severe  self-criticism 
in  the  selection  of  his  themes ;  but  ever>'- 
thing  that  he  writes  bears  the  stamp  of 
a  rich  imagination,  and  a  vivid,  almost  a 
fanatic  enthusiasm,  which  has  always 
awakened  my  sympathy.** 

Personally,  Mahler  is  singularly  quiet 
and  retiring  for  a  man  who  can  make  so 
much  noise  with  an  orchestra.  His  atti- 
tude toward  his  own  work  is  modest  and 
non-committal. 

Besides  his  six  symphonies  he  has 
written  several  other  large  works,  among 
which  should  be  especially  mentioned  a 
set  of  humoreskes  for  orchestra  and  a 
cantata,  "Das  klagende  Lied." 


THE  SOVEREIGN 

BY   SHEPHERD    KNAPP 

Hear  ye  the  fable  of  Jotham,  of  trees  that  would  choose  them  a  king, 
Writ  for  an  ancient  people,  barbed  with  a  modem  sting. 

Once  when  the  trees  of  the  forest  to  choose  them  a  ruler  were  stirred, 

(Theirs  was  the  right  of  the  choosing:  the  voice  of  each  tree  shall  be  heard,) 

**Come,"  said  they  all  to  the  olive,  "take  thou  the  scepter  and  reign." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  olive,  **  the  orchard  assures  me  of  goodlier  gain. 

Why  should  I  leave  iny  fatness,  wherewith  I  all  men  please, 

To  take,  at  the  voice  of  your  calling,  promotion  over  the  trees?" 

Then  to  the  vine  in  its  vineyard  spake  they  the  selfsame  word, — 

(Theirs  was  the  right  of  the  choosing:   the  voice  of  each  tree  shall  be  heard.) 

"Leave  me  to  work  for  the  winepress;  grapes  are  my  care,"  said  the  vine. 

So  spake  the  fig-tree,  when  summoned:    "Growing  of  figs  is  mine. 

Why  should  I  leave  my  sweetness,  wherewith  I  all  men  please, 

To  take,  at  the  voice  of  your  calling,  promotion  over  the  trees?" 

Wearily  counseled  together  the  trees,  thus  balked  in  their  choice ; 

Wearily  viewed  they  this  choosing  that  waited  the  sound  of  their  voice ; 

Wearily  bore  they  the  burden  of  ruling  themselves  the  while ; 

Longed  for  a  king  in  the  forest,  in  birth  be  he  noble  or  vile  ; 

Longed  for  a  king  who  would  rule  them,  and  let  them  their  leisure  regain. 

Then  said  they  all  to  the  bramble,  "Take  thou  the  scepter  and  reign." 

"Yea,"  said  the  bramble,  "  right  gladly.     The  crown  have  ye  wisely  conferred,— 
(Yours  is  the  right  of  the  choosing:  the  voice  of  each  tree  shall  be  heard.) 
Ye  take  me  for  richer,  for  poorer ;  ye  take  me  for  better,  for  worse ; 
Ye  give  me  the  butt  of  the  whip,  and  ye  give  me  the  strings  of  the  purse. 
Sleep  while  ye  will  in  the  forest:  the  bramble  shall  rule  as  your  king." 
This  the  old  fable  of  Jotham,  barbed  with  a  modem  sting. 

Add  we  another  chapter : — the  end  of  the  world  is  not  yet ; 

Haply  the  trees  of  the  forest,  by  wrong  and  oppression  beset, 

Tom  by  the  thorns  of  the  bramble,  stung  by  the  lash  of  the  whip. 

Robbed  by  the  hand  that  they  trusted  to  hold  the  stewardship. 

Bring  to  remembrance  their  charter,  that  long-neglected  word, 

"Ours  is  the  right  of  the  choosing:  the  voice  of  each  tree  shall  be  heard." 

"Come,"  cry  they  all  to  the  wheat-stalk,  the  plodding  provider  of  bread, 

"Thine  be  the  throne  in  the  forest,  thou  our  commander  and  head." 

"  Aye,"  saith  the  wheat-stalk  gravely,  "  sorely  ye  need  a  hand. 

Pledged  to  good  faith  and  plain  dealing,  to  marshal  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Therefore  I  leave  my  wheat-field,  nor  count  it  a  path  to  ease, 

To  take,  at  the  voice  of  your  calling,  promotion  over  the  trees. 

'•  Hearken,  ye  trees,  moreover  *' — this  the  wheat-stalk*s  word — 
"  Yours  is  the  right  of  the  ruler,  yours  is  the  voice  to  be  heard ; 
Yours  is  the  power  of  the  forest ;  yours  is  the  strength  in  my  hand  ; 
Yours  is  the  task  of  maintaining,  through  me,  the  peace  of  the  land. 
I  am  the  king  of  your  choosing ;  the  best  that  I  can  I  will  do  ; 
!Int  ye  are  the  sovereign  people :  the  State  stands  or  falls  with  you." 


P-OTuQ*lAPMa  Ht   h.   H.   MO'jHfc 
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BOSTON'S  FENWAT  AS  AN 
EDUCATIONAL    CENTER 


B)'    sriJ  FMKR     BJXTER 


IN  some  ideal  June  weather  last  year 
thousands  of  visitors  who  had  come 
to  the  New  England  metropolis  upon 
a  special  occasion  were  delightfully  sur- 
prised to  find  their  daily  rendezvous  in  a 
spot  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  scene 
was  a  magnificent  quadrangle.  On 
three  sides  rose  the  marble  walls  of  a 
stately  group  of  buildings.  There  were 
five  of  these.  The  central  edifice  at  the 
head  of  the  court  had  a  facade  of  a 
gracious  classic  design  with  a  porch  of 
tall  Ionic  columns.  All  the  buildings 
fronted  upon  wide  terraces,  faced  and 
balustraded  with  marble,  and  extending 
about  the  court — the  terrace  in  the  center 
higher  than  the  rest  and  approached  by 
wide  steps.  Hereon  the  terraces,  about 
scores  of  little  tables,  were  daily  to  b-^ 
seen  happy  companies  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  enjoying  tea  and  other  refresh- 


ments sened  by  many  charming  girls 
who  had  volunteered  for  the  occasion, 
listening  the  while  to  the  music  from  a 
band-stand,  also  of  classic  design,  in  the 
center  of  the  velvety  lawn.  It  all  seemed 
like  a  fragment,  though  complete  in  itself, 
of  the  memorable  White  City  at  Chicago, 
reproduced  in  permanent  materials  and 
built  to  endure  through  the  centuries. 

It  was  the  new  home  of  the  Medical 
School  of  Harvard  University,  appropri 
ately  assigned  for  the  entertainment  and 
central  meeting-place  for  the  annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  It  was  a  scene  that  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  participants. 

This  noble  monumental  group  of  the 
medical  school  is  but  a  fraction  of  the 
total  that  is  making  Boston*s  Fenway 
quarter  not  only  one  of  the  most  notable 
aggregations  of  architecture  on  the  con- 
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tinent,  but  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
centers  of  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
we  have  here  practically  an  entire  quarter 
of  a  great  city  mainly  given  over  to  edu- 
cational purposes.  Here  more  than  five 
thousand  students  of  various  degrees 
gather  daily  for  instruction,  and  largely 
inhabit  the  same  district — a  New  Eng- 
land Latin  Quarter  of  unique  distinction. 
In  this  total  is  not  included  the  great 
student  body  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  centered  not  far 
away,  but  considerably  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Fenway  district.  This  great  stu- 
dent population  is  fast  increasing  each 
year,  and  promises  to  be  added  to  by  the 
establishment  of  other  important  institu- 
tions in  the  neighborhood. 

Nearly  a  generation  has  passed  since 
the  court  end  of  Boston,  the  handsome 
Back  Bay  section,  was  saved  from  the 
ruin  threatened  by  hundreds  of  acres  of 
noisome  and  sewage-soaked  tidal  flats 
that  lay  to  the  windward.  It  was  saved 
by  the  genius  of  the  late  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  who  here  created  a  unique 
combination  of  a  sanitary  drainage-basin 
with  park-like  features — a  charming  de- 
velopment, appropriate  to  the  site,  of 
characteristic  marshland  scenery  asso- 
ciated with  the  drives  and  walks  of  a 
great  parkway.  .  This  section  of  the 
parkway  was  named  *'  The  Fens,"  and 
the  main  drive  of  it  was  accordingly 
called  **  The  Fenway."  It  was  supposed 
that  the  character  of  the  neighboring 
district  would  be  that  of  a  high-class 
residential  section.  Land  values  appre- 
ciated accordingly.  But  something  j^et 
better  than  that  occurred.  The  great 
frontages  upDn  a  spacious  and  pictur- 
esque parkway  invited  monumental  de- 
velopments with  buildings  of  a  public 
character.  By  a  series  of  fortunate 
hipp^nings,  this  is  just  what  took  place. 
The  greater  part  of  the  frontages  upon 
the  Fenway,  from  its  beginning  at 
Boylston  entrance,  have  been  taken  up 
for  institutions  either  purely  educational 
or  closely  related  thereto.  This  devel- 
opment was  a  natural  sequence  of  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  Boston*s 
growth  that  began  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  At  that  time  the  current 
turned  from  the  southward  to  the  west- 
ward, making  Boylston  Street  and  Hun- 
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tington  Avenue  the  chief  arteries  for 
communication  with  the  newer  residen- 
tial sections.  Then  the  bridging  of  the 
Charles  at  Harvard  Bridge  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  great  cross-town  thoroug^hfare 
in  Massachusetts  Avenue,  extending  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  not  only  changed 
Cambridge  from  a  suburban  to  a  more 
distinctively  metropolitan  quarter,  but 
joined  its  great  educational  center  more 
directly  with  the  Boston  side.  This 
connection  with  Cambridge  has  had  an 
important  influence  in  the  development 
of  a  complementary  educational  quarter 
on  the  south  of  the  Charles.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  thp  determining  factor 
in  the  location  of  Symphony  Hall  at  the 
corner  of  Miassachusetts  and  Huntington 
Avenues,  the  pioneer  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  great  district  now  known 
very  generally  as  •*  The  Fenway."  In 
this  district  there  are  now  located,  or  in 
course  of  construction,  twenty-two  insti- 
tutions of  an  educational  nature,  or  in 
some  way  related  to  educational  activi- 
ties. Nine  of  these  institutions  have  a 
collegiate  character,  and  several  others 
are  schools. 

Thousands  who  remember  the  beau- 
tiful "  Lagoon  "  and  its  "  Wooded  Isl- 
and "  of  the  Columbian  World's  Fair 
will  have  an  idea  of  the  landscape  char- 
acter of  the  Fens.  And  the  magnificent 
architecture  of  the  White  City,  its  stately 
renaissance  in  charming  contrast  with 
the  picturesque  wildness  of  the  landscape 
at  its  feet,  gives  something  of  an  idea  of 
the  environment  that  is  gradually  taking 
permanent  shape  here.  With  frequent 
gaps,  various  abrupt  breaks,  and  long 
vacant  intervals,  the  environment  of  the 
Fens  is  still  undeveloped  and  somewhat 
raw  of  aspect.  But  the  nascent  beauty, 
steadily  realizing  itself  year  by  year,  in 
certain  aspects  is  already  of  surpassing 
quality. 

The  first  erection  on  that  part  of  the 
Fenway — the  famous  Fenway  Court,  the 
seat  of  the  Isabella  Stewart  Museum  in 
the  Fenway — ^had  a  somewhat  harsh  and 
awkward  air,  lifting  in  conspicuous  soli- 
tude a  tall  bulk  of  uncommon  plainness 
out  of  the  wide  levels.  But  now,  sup- 
ported by  the  wide  and  tranquil  fa9ade 
of  Simmons  College  as  its  next  neighbor 
to  the  westward,  Fenway  Court  is  Jess 
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austere  of  countenance ;  it  is  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  sunny  Italy  of  its  deriva- 
tion, and  it  will  gain  equally  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  fine 
architectural  group  of  four  public  school 
edifices  approaching  completion  on  the 
neighboring  premises  to  the  south.  This 
group  consists  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School,  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  a  build- 
ing common  to  both,  and  one  for  model 
schools  in  connection  with  the  former — 
the  whole  composition  a  felicitous  en^ 
semble  produced  by  three  firms  of  archi- 
tects developing  and  supervising  in  com- 
mon the  scheme  as  a  whole.  This  group 
of  schools  faces  the  Tremont  entrance 
of  the  Fens,  a  park-like  annex  or  '*  L  " 
of  the  great  parkway.  Fenway  Court  is 
on  the  corner  of  this  entrance  and  the 
Fenway  ;  a  little  beyond,  a  near  neighbor 
will  be  the  new  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  which  eventually  will  have  an  im-, 
posing  group  of  buildings  on  its  extensive 
grounds. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  eflfects  in 
the  Fenway  neighborhood  is  that  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  group,  as  indi- 
cated at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
This  group  is  not  on  the  Fenway  itself, 
but  stands  a  considerable  distance  back, 
on  Longwood  Avenue.  The  neighbor- 
hood had  been  one  of  the  forlornly  strag- 
gling outskirts  of  a  great  city  where  an 
expected  potency  of  better  things  long 
ago  proved  abortive.  There  followed  a 
chronic  state  of  real  estate  dejection. 
This  made  the  land  so  cheap,  however, 
that  the  University  secured  a  large  tract 
at  a  good  bargain.  The  noble  group  of 
beautifully  proportioned  marble  masses 
makes  a  memorable  spectacle. 

It  seemed  a  great  mistake  that,  with  the 
Fenway  frontage  available,  a  group  so 
monumental  should  have  been  located 
on  a  back  street  of  the  neighborhood. 
But  this  mistake  has  practically  been 
remedied  by  an  action  made  possible  by 
a  public-spirited  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  whose  credit  stand  various 
other  of  its  important  benefactions.  To 
'the  generosity  of  Major  F.  H.  Higgin- 
son,  who  gave  the  land  for  the  purpose, 
is  due  the  laying  out  by  the  city  of  a 
magnificent  approach  from  the  Fens,  a 
tree-lined  avenue  100  feet  wide  on  the 
axis  of  the  quadrangle,  the  noble  portico 


of  the  Administration  Building  closing 
the  vista.  This  avenue  has  been  given 
the  name  of  the  "  Avenue  Louis  Pas 
teur,''  both  in  commemoration  of  one  of 
the  noblest  personalities  in  medical 
science  and  in  grateful  recognition  ol 
the  invaluable  aid  rendered  by  France  m 
the  struggle  for  American  independence 
that  began  at  Boston.  With  its  setback 
of  twenty  feet  for  the  buildings,  the 
Avenue  Louis  Pasteur  will  have  a  total 
width  of  140  feet  from  wall  to  wall.  It 
is  expected  that  this  grand  thoroughfare 
will  be  largely  occupied  by  houses  for 
the  faculty  of  the  school ;  perhaps  dor- 
mitories for  the  students,  also.  With 
these  designed  in  harmony  with  the 
school  architecture,  the  Avenue  Louis 
Pasteur  will  be  one  of  the  finest  streets 
in  America. 

The  cost  of  this  Medical  School  group 
was  three  million  dollars,  the  larger  part 
from  great  individual  benefactions.  Mr. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  erected  the  Admin- 
istration Building  and  the  two  adjacent 
structures  as  a  memorial  to  his  father, 
the  late  Junius  Spencer  Morgan.  The 
two  other  buildings  were  the  gifts  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Hun- 
tington, Mr.  James  Stillman,  Mr.  David 
Sears,  and  others.  The  Administration 
Building  contains  the  famous  Warren 
Museum  of  Anatomy.  The  entire  equifh 
ment  of  this  group  is  ideal  in  its  condi- 
tions for  medical  research  and  study. 
One  of  the  four  buildings  on  the  sides  of 
the  quadrangle  is  devoted  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Anatomy  and  Histology,  a  sec- 
ond to  Physiological  Chemistry  and 
Physiology,  a  third  to  Bacteiiology  and 
Pathology,  and  the  fourth  to  Pharmacol- 
ogy and  Hygiene.  Each  building  has 
extensive  laboratory  facilities  and  its 
own  amphitheater.  An  endowment  of 
two  million  dollars  makes  the  total  invest- 
ment here  one  of  five  million  dollars.  The 
entire  world  will  inevitably  profit  by 
the  work  done  here. 

Practically  a  portion  of  the  school 
equipment  will  be  the  adjacent  hospitals. 
These  were  enabled  to  secure  portions 
of  the  school's  land  on  most  favorable 
terms,  in  consideration  of  the  reciprocal 
advantages  secured  by  their  neighbor- 
hood, giving  the  students  invaluable 
opportunities  for  clinical  work.     These 
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institutions  are  the  Hospital  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  the  Children's,  the  Infants', 
and  probably  the  great  Brigham,  Hos- 
pital to  be  established  under  the  mag- 
nificent bequest  of  a  Boston  citizen. 
The  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  is  already 
located  here.  Altogether  the  University 
has  reserved  here  fifteen  acresfor  hospital 
purposes,  besides  the  site  soon  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Harvard  Dental  School, 
adjacent  to  the  Medical  School  Build- 
ings. It  should  be  said  that  these  hos- 
pitals have  direct  educational  functions, 
since  each  has  its  own  training-school 
for  nurses. 

A  view  in  an  opposite  direction,  com- 
plementing that  towards  the  Medical 
School  in  its  beauty,  is  that  northward 
from  Simmons  College,  where  the  superb 
dome  of  the  new  Christian  Science 
temple  looms  above  the  mass  of  build- 
ings across  the  Fens  in  that  direction. 
With  its  benignant  and  protective  air,  its 
gracious  sentiment  of  infinite  peace,  it  is 
one  of  the  great  landn^arks  of  Boston, 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  distinctive 
things  in  the  city,  its  effect  recalling 
that  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.     Another 


notable  glimpse  from  this  point  is  that 
of  the  low  domes  of  the  great  new  marble 
synagogue  on  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
From  the  same  outlook  we  may  fancy 
the  greatest  of  the  new  architectural 
elements  in  the  scene,  the  long,  low 
mass  of  light-hued  masonry,  beautifully 
expressing  its  thoughtfully  planned  or- 
ganism, that  will  make  up  the  initial 
units  of  the  new  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
soon  to  take  shape  and  prafctically  com- 
plete the  structural  border  of  the  Fens 
on  that  side.  Perhaps  two  generations 
or  more  may  pass  before  the  entire 
architectural  scheme  for  the  Museum 
will  be  carried  out.  The  primary  sec- 
tion, however,  is  designed  to  look  com- 
plete in  itself.  While  the  entrance  will 
be  on  Huntington  Avenue,  as  the  popu- 
lar transit  approach,  the  side  towards 
the  Fens  will  have  an  attractive  fa^de, 
and  by  no  means  be  a  "  back  view."  A 
like  consideration  governed  the  design 
of  the  Medical  School  group,  where  the 
Administration  Building,  on  the  side 
opposite  the  court,  was  developed  with 
equal  elaboration,  with  a  view  to  effect 
from  a  future  quadrangle. 
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Besides  the  educational  aspects  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  that  institution 
has  a  directly  educational  function  by 
reason  of  its  School  of  Drawing  and 
Painting.  This  school  transcends  the 
limitations  of  its  name  by  including  in 
its  scope  courses  of  instruction  in  model- 
ing and  in  decorative  design.  The 
quality  of  its  instruction  and  of  its  results 
in  training  numerous  American  artists 
who  have  achieved  the  highest  rank  give 
it  strong  claim  to  consideration  as  the 
foremost  school  of  art  in  the  country. 
It  received  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  St. 
Louis  exhibition.  In  the  new  location 
of  the  Museum  the  school  will  be  housed 
in  a  separate  building  of  its  own.  Two 
other  institutions  fronting  upon  the  Fen- 
way that  have  a  relation  to  educational 
activity  by  reason  of  their  important 
libraries  are  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  and  the  Massachusetts  Med- 
ical Society,  occupying  handsome  adjoin- 
ing buildings. 

The  first  educational  institution  to 
establish  itself  in  the  Fenway  district 
was  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  whose  stately  building  on  Hun- 
tington Avenue  was  the  logical  conse- 


quence of  the  erection  of  Symphony  Hall 
near  by.  On  Huntington  Avenue,  some 
what  farther  out,  is  the  substantial  brick 
structure  that  houses  the  Medical  School 
and  the  Dental  School  of  Tufts  College. 
On  the  corner  of  Huntington  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenues  stands  Horticultural 
Hall,  an  ornate  example,  in  red  brick, 
of  Georgian  architecture.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  here 
domiciled,  has  the  enviable  repute  of 
being  the  richest  horticultural  society 
in  the  world.  This  organization,  which 
has  been  of  unspeakable  service  in  its 
promotion  of  horticultural  knowledge  by 
its  exhibitions,  premiums,  its  great 
library,  and  its  encouragement  to  activity 
by  others,  likewise  has  a  more  strictly 
educational  character  by  virtue  of  the 
peculiar  provision  of  its  charter  estab- 
lishing the  professorship  of  horticulture 
which  it  has  always  maintained. 

Next  to  Horticultural  Hall  is  the  ele- 
gant Renaissance  structure  of  Chickering 
Hall,  a  home  of  chamber-music  and  the 
habitation  of  the  Emerson  College  of 
Orator}'.  Farther  down  the  avenue  is 
located  the  Normal  School  of  Gymnas- 
tics,   founded   by   that    sagacious    and 
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great-hearted  philanthropist,  the  late  Mrs. 
Mary  Hemenway,  for  the  scientific  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  physical  culture.  At 
the  comer  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and 
Boylston  Street  is  the  Eric  Pape  School 
of  Art,  the  excellence  of  whose  instruc- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  reputation  of  the 
talented  painter  and  illustrator  whose 
name  it  bears.  This  practically  completes 
our  list,  unless  the  form  of  physical  train- 
ing imparted  entitles  two  large  riding- 
schools  on  the  borders  of  the  Fens  to  be 
included  in  the  educational  category. 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School, 
like  the  Institute  of  Technology,  lies 
somewhat  too  far  without  the  district  to 
be  taken  into  account.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  students  of  each,  however, 
are  residents  of  the  Fenway  quarter. 
Until  very  lately  the  higher  educational 
institutions  of  Boston  proper  have  lacked 
the  dormitory  character  that  in  general 
gives  a  distinctive  quality  to  American, 
as  to  English,  student  life.  Like  stu- 
dents of  German  universities  and  of  Con- 
tinental faculties  in  general,  located  in 
the  midst  of  cities,  they  have  largely 
been  left  to  shift  for  themselves  in  lodg- 
ings and  boarding-houses  as  best  they 
might.  A  great  institution  like  the 
**  Tech  "  has  realized  that  this  was  a 
defect,  and  has  recently  taken  measures 
to  supply  the  want  by  acquiring  a  con- 
siderable suburban  tract  on  the  line  of 
the  parkway  a  couple  of  miles  or  so 
beyond  the  Fens,  with  the  intention  of 
erecting  there  a  group  of  dormitories 
with  club-houses  and  athletic  facilities. 
In  this  way  the  need  of  a  greater  soli- 
darity in  the  student  body,  emphasized 
strongly  by  President  Pritchett,  would 
to  no  little  extent  be  met. 

Meanwhile  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  Simmons  College 
have  both  made  a  feature  of  dormitory 
life  for  their  students.  The  Conserva- 
tory, with  its  more  than  two  thousand 
students,  is  one  of  the  great  music 
schools  of  the  world.  While  nothing  has 
yet  been  done  to  meet  the  wants  of  its 
young  men  students,  three  dormitories 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Fens  afford 
numerous  young  women  homelike  abodes 
of  an  ideal  character,  supplied  with  every 
desirable  comfort  in  the  way  of  rooms 
and  board.     Each  house  is  in  charge  of 


a  preceptress  who  takes  a  maternal  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  girls,  looking* 
after  t'leir  health,  their  enjoyment,  and 
all  their  goings  and  comings  in  a  great 
city  as  a  mother  should.  Since  every 
student  finds  it  necessary  to  practice 
music  in  her  room,  all  the  walls  were 
made  sound-proof.  Simmons  College 
has  acquired  a  considerable  tract  near 
the  westerly  side  of  the  Fens  within  con- 
venient distance  of  its  main  building. 
Here  a  large  dormitory  and  dining  hall 
have  been  erected,  and  three  adjacent 
dwellings  are  temporarily  utilized  for 
dormitory  purposes.  The  attractiveness 
of  residence  in  the  dormitories  both  of 
the  Conservatory  and  of  Simmons  Col- 
lege is  enhanced  by  the  beautiful  paric- 
way  at  their  doors,  with  opportunities  for 
daily  strolls  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  the 
Fens,  the  Riverway,  and  other  public 
pleasure  grounds  beyond. 

The  new  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  will  be 
the  supreme  attraction  of  all  this  region. 
In  preparing  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
building  the  problems  involved  have  been 
studied  with  extraordinary  care.  Ex- 
haustive experiments  in  the  lighting  of 
galleries  have  been  made,  and  all  the 
leading  institutions  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Europ>e  have  been  visited  and  minutely 
examined  in  every  particular  by  the 
advisory  and  consulting  architects  and 
by  experts  in  museum  management  with 
a  view  to  profiting  by  universal  experi- 
ence. With  the  advantage  of  all  this 
scientific  preparation  the  new  Museum 
promises  to  be  the  finest  building  of  the 
sort  in  the  world.  The  large  section  now 
in  hand  will  be  complete  in  itself.  But 
all  the  ultimate  extensions  have  been  so 
thoughtfully  studied  out  that  when  they 
are  demanded  they  can  easily  be  con- 
nected with  the  primary  structure  and 
the  various  departments  adapted  to  the 
enlarged  quarters  without  violent  tran- 
sition. Indeed,  it  will  be  much  like  the 
growth  of  a  natural  organism.  Each 
department  of  the  Museum  will  have  a 
section  to  itself:  Egyptian  art,  classic 
art,  Oriental  art,  and  modem  art — the 
latter  including  painting,  sculpture,  draw- 
ing, prints,  etc.  Each  department  will 
have  two  distinct  divisions,  correspond- 
ing lines  of  cleavage  thus  mnning 
through  the  entire  Museum.     The  first 
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division  will  be  for  exhibition  purposes, 
the  second  for  the  curator's,  or  study, 
collections.  The  formtr  will  occupy  the 
main  floor  of  the  Museum,  the  latter  the 
basement  or  ground  floor.  It  is  a  rec- 
ognized fact  that  the  eye  and  the  brain 
can  take  in  only  so  much  with  enjoy- 
ment ;  anything  beyond  that  limit  means 
satiety  and  induces  simply  fatigue.  In 
each  department,  therefore,  only  the 
choicest  objects  will  be  placed  on  exhi- 
bition.   In  a  strictly  limited  number  these 


can  devise.  In  this  way  the  exhibition 
portion  of  the  Museum  will  on  a  large 
scale  be  organized  upon  a  plan  similar 
to  that  which  has  made  Mrs,  Gardner's 
collections  in  Fenway  Court  so  delight- 
ful to  behold. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Museum's  treas- 
ures will  be  kept  in  the  **  study  collec- 
tions "  on  the  basement  floor.  These 
will  be  as  accessible,  and  as  favorably 
exhibited,  as  the  regular  collections  are 
in   the  average   museum  to-day.     They 
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will  be.  arranged,  in  a  way  and  in  an 
environment  attractively  adapted  to  their 
character,  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
edifying  impression.  The  scheme  of  the 
galleries  is  so  ingeniously  planned  that 
the  visitor  will  pass  through  them  in 
historical  and  artistic  sequence,  receiv- 
ing a  succession  of  agreeable  impres- 
sions. Moreover,  he  will  never  retrace 
his  steps  through  a  part  already  seen 
between  entering  and  leaving  the  build- 
ing. He  will  thus  review  the  history-  of 
the  fine  arts  as  depicted  by  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  objects  displayed 
under  the  most  illuminating  conditions 
that  taste  and   a  competent  knowledge 


will  be  as  free  of  approach,  without  the 
least  restriction,  as  the  exhibition  collec- 
tions above.  The  general  public,  how- 
ever, having  all  itcan  conveniently  enjoy 
in  the  former,  will  not  care  particularly 
to  visit  the  latter.  The  study  section, 
however,  with  its  thoroughness  of  classi- 
fication, will  be  all  the  more  appreciated 
by  special  students  and  investigators. 
The  exhibition  collections  will  be  diversi- 
fied from  time  to  time  by  choice  examples 
selected  from  the  study  sections.  In 
this  way  regular  visitors  will  always  find 
continual  interest  and  no  little  novelty 
in  the  galleries.  Besides  the  departments 
enumerated  in  the  beginning  will  be  the 
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library  of  the  institution  and  its  great 
collection  of  casts — ^the  latter  eventually 
to  be  housed  in  a  separate  building. 

The  co-operation  which  is  growing  up 
between  Simmons  College  and  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  is  significant  of  the 
co-operative  activities  and  affiliations 
which  are  developing  among  the  various 
educational  institutions  in  this  district. 
The  Simmons  Female  College,  as  it  is 
called,  was  established  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  John  Sim- 
mons, a  wealthy  Boston  merchant.  It 
has  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  the 
Drexel  Institute  in  Philadelphia — that  of 
giving  instruction  in  such  branches  of 
art,  science,  and  industry  as  would  best 
enable  women  to  earn  an  independent 
livelihood.  The  courses  are  therefore 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  particular 
occupations  for  which  the  students  may 
be  pieparing.  To  this  end  the  College 
includes  six  different  schools.  Since 
the  careers  of  the  great  majority  of  young 
women  are  likely  at  any  time  to  take 
a  matrimonial  turn,  the  first  of  these 
schools  has  a  very  general  appeal.  It 
is  the  School  of  Household  Economics. 
If  its  courses  should  result  for  the  indi- 
vidual in  nothing  more  than  proficiency 
in  the  administration  of  a  home,  it  would 
amply  justify  itself,  for  this  means  a 
more  intelligent  and  capable  generation 
of  housewives  and  mothers.     But  it  is 


also  designed  for  women  who  intend  to 
teach  cooking  or  kindred  household  arts, 
to  direct  work  in  domestic  science  in 
public  or  private  schools,  to  administer 
an  institution,  or  to  prepare  for  indi- 
vidual research  in  various  problems  of 
household  economics.  Included  in  this 
department  is  the  institution  lately 
known  as  the  Boston  Cooking  School, 
the  property  and  management  of  which 
have  been  transferred  to  Simmons  Col- 
lege. Next  comes  a  Secretarial  School, 
preparing  students  to  become  private 
secretaries,  registrars,  office  assistants, 
or  teachers  of  commercial  subjects.  It 
is  also  of  value  in  preparing  women  to 
enter  the  civil  service.  The  Library 
School  trains  students  for  library  admin- 
istration. In  the  School  for  Social 
Workers,  Harvard  University  and  Sim- 
mons College  act  co-operatively.  To  this 
extent,  therefore,  the  College  forms  an 
element  of  the  University,  just  as  Rad- 
cliffe  does  in  a  larger  degree.  Unlike 
the  other  schools  of  Simmons,  both  men 
and  women  are  numbered  among  its 
students.  It  is  designed  for  the  study 
of  charity,  correction,  neighborhood  up- 
lift, and  various  other  forms  of  social 
service,  whether  under  private  manage- 
ment or  public  administration. 

The  School  of  Science  is  intended 
especially  for  students  who  desire  to 
teach  science  in  secondary  schools,  to 
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assist  in  scientific  departments  of  col- 
leges, or  to  engage  in  other  scientific 
pursuits.  Of  exceptional  utility  in  devel- 
oping for  women  an  occupation  of  great 
practical  importance  and  of  most  inter- 
esting possibilities  will  be  the  School  of 
Horticulture,  not  yet  organized.  It  is 
intended  to  aid  those  who  propose  to 
undertake  the  cultivation  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  for  commercial  or 
other  purposes ;  also  to  serve  as  a  prac- 
tical basis  for  landscape  architecture — a 
profession  which  the  late  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  held  should  offtr  a  good  field 
for  women.  The  first  two  years  are  to 
be  spent  at  the  College  in  Boston ;  the' 
third,    or    third    and    fourth,    years    at 


Amherst  in  study  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  an  arrangement 
having  been  made  for  special  classes  in 
horticulture  from  Simmons.  Three  years 
will  complete  the  programme  for  com- 
mercial horticulture,  and  a  fourth  may 
be  devoted  to  scientific  investigations. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  School  for 
Household  Economics  is  contained  in 
the  programmes  in  preparation  for  the 
training-schools  for  nurses  established 
in  connection  with  hospitals.  We  have 
seen  that  there  will  be  several  of  these 
institutions  close  at  hand,  grouped  about 
the  Harvard  Medical  School.  In  this 
way  Simmons  College  co-operates  most 
practically  with    these  training-schools. 
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and  indirectly  with  its  two  neighbors, 
the  Harvard  and  the  Tufts  Medical 
Schools. 

Simmons  College  has  performed  a  fine 
service  by  its  organization  of  classes  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  the  study 
of  various  branches  of  art  in  their  theo- 
retical bearings.  These  lectures  are 
intended  particularly  to  assist  teachers 
and  students  of  teaching,  both  men  and 
women,  but  are  open  to  the  public  at 
large.  In  this  connection  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Utilization  of 
Museums  of  Art  by  Schools  and  Col- 
leges deserves  mention.  Both  Harvard 
and  Simmons  share  in  this  work 
through  the  participation  of  Presidents 
Eliot  and  Lefavour  as  chairman  and 
vice-chairman,  respectively.  The  Com- 
mittee aims  to  extend  the  educational 
usefulness  of  museums  of  art  in  various 
ways.  Several  plans  that  have  been  con- 
sidered will  probably  meet  the  approval 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  resulting  in  a  work  of  *'  mu- 
seum extension  "  of  the  most  practical 
kind.  Visits  to  the  Museum  by  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  are  already 
encouraged  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent.  It  is  proposed  to  supplement 
this  work  in  various  ways.  One  is  to 
organize  traveling  collections  from  the 
Museum,  consisting  of  representative  arti- 
cles from  the  various  departments.  These 
would  be  sent  to  such  public  schools, 
not  only  in  Boston  but  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts, as  make  suitable  provisions  for 
their  safe  exhibition  and  intelligent  study. 
From  time  to  time  these  would  be  re- 
placed by  other  collections.  Interest 
would  thus  be  kept  up  by  continued 
novelty.  Similar  collections  might  be 
shown  in  the  galleries  of  public  libraries 
and  of  town  halls.  Expert  authorities 
from  the  Museum  staff  would  be  sent  to 
the  schools  to  lecture  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  these  collections — Egyptian 
art,  for  instance — and  when  scholars  from 
these  schools  visited  the  Museum  they 
would  be  encouraged  to  ask  for  the  lec- 
turer they  had  heard  and  thereby  enlarge 
their  acquaintance  with  the  subjects 
treated  of.  Another  feature  suggested 
is  that  of  a  **  docent "  system  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Museum — young  men,  or 
perhaps   also   young  women,   in    daily 


attendance  in  the  galleries,  and  thor- 
oughly informed  concerning  the  collec- 
tions. They  would  be  ever  ready  to 
inform  visitors  intelligibly  and  interest- 
ingly concerning  what  they  saw. 

The  great  music  school,  the  New  Eng-. 
land  Conservatory  of  Music,  has  for  its 
primary  aim  the  education  of  pupils  who 
desire  to  study  music  seriously  with  a 
view  to  a  professional  career  in  some 
branch  of  the  art.  To  this  end  its  affili- 
ation with  two  collegiate  institutions 
becomes  of  great  importance.  Under 
arrangements  with  Harvard  University 
lately  made  each  institution  profits. 
Students  in  the  department  of  music  at 
Harvard — the  University  was  the  first 
institution  of  learning  in  this  country  to 
establish  a  musical  professorship  and 
teach  the  art  in  its  higher  aspects 
of  composition,  counterpoint,  etc. — may 
now  take  a  part  of  their  work  at  the 
Conservatory,  and  this  will  count  towards 
their  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees.  Members 
of  the  composition  class  may  also  have 
the  privilege  of  having  meritorious  origi- 
nal works  performed  by  the  excellent 
Conservatory  orchestra  and  chorus.  On 
the  other  hand,  students  of  the  Conserv- 
atory may  take  courses  at  Harvard  in 
English,  French,  and  German  literature, 
fine  arts,  acoustics,  and  public  speaking. 
The  Conservatory  makes  a  point  of  aim- 
ing at  liberal  culture  for  its  students.  It 
recognizes  that  the  best  musician  is  the 
man  or  woman  of  ideas,  the  person  whose 
sensuous  organization  is  complemented 
by  a  strong  intellectual  development.  A 
great  composer,  like  a  great  painter  or  a 
great  sculptor,  customarily  takes  a  wide 
interest  in  things  outside  of  his  own  pro- 
fession. The  broader  his  mind  the 
higher  his  art. 

Correspondingly  valuable  is  the  affilia- 
tion of  the  Conservatory  with  its  neigh- 
bor, the  Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 
The  prime  purpose  of  the  latter  institu- 
tion is  not  to  teach  young  persons  how 
to  **  speak  pieces.'*  It  includes  many 
elements  of  a  liberal  education  in  its 
curriculum,  and  teaches  expression  and 
the  proper  handling  of  the  voice.  Its 
work  thus  goes  far  towards  counteract- 
ing and  amending  the  nasal,  high-pitched, 
and  otherwise  disagreeable  intonations 
that    unfortunately    are    altogether   too 
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common  an  attribute  of  our  American 
speecii.  The  College  also  gpves  special 
attention  to  dramatic  art.  These  quali- 
ties make  particular  appeal  to  the  Con- 
servatory students,  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Conservatory's  School  of  Opera  and 
its  wide  opportunities  for  vocal  study 
appeal  to  those  of  Emerson  College. 
Therefore  the  concerts,  recitals,  and  gen- 
eral lectures  of  both  the  Conservatory 
and  the  College  are  free  to  the  pupils 
of  each  institution.  The  Conservatory 
originally  had  a  department  of  literary 
interpretation,  with  work  in  expression, 
oratory,  and  literature.  This  work  is 
now  conducted,  for  mutual  benefit,  by 
Emerson  College.  The  two  institutions, 
therefore,  have  the  advantage  of  three 
fine  auditoriums  shared  in  common — 
Chickering  Hall  and  the  two  halls  of  the 
Conser\'atory.  Jordan  Hall,  belonging 
to  the  latter,  has  the  name  of  being  the 
best  auditorium  for  acoustic  properties 
in  existence.  It  was  no  chance  that 
made  it  so,  for  the  problems  were  care- 
fully studied  out  by  experts  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  faculty.  It  should 
be  said  that  students  of  the  two  institu- 
tions share  the  reference  libraries  and  the 
dormitory  facilities  upon  a  common  foot- 
ing. All  this  is  co-operation  of  the  most 
practical  sort,  saving  a  duplication  of 
resources  and  a  corresponding  waste  of 
energy  by  having  two  institutions  do  the 
same  things  where  the  work  of  one  would 
suffice  them  both.  Mention  should  be 
made  of  the  services  rendered  the  gen- 
eral public  by  the  Conservatory  in  its 
encouragement  of  the  movement  for 
popular  singing  classes.  These  are  or- 
ganized upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  New  York. 
In  Boston  the  Choral  Union  is  the  result. 
It  meets  every  Sunday  in  Jordan  Hall, 
the  members  paying  a  fee  of  ten  cents 
each  time.  This,  together  with  the  re- 
ceipts from  associate  members,  five  dol- 
lars a  year,  with  the  privilege  of  three 
seats  at  a  concert,  sustains  the  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Samuel  W.  Cole,  musical 
director  for  the  Brookline  public  schools, 
has  conducted  the  work  from  the  start. 
Oratorios  and  other  works  of  the  best 
masters  are  produced  in  excellent  style. 
This  may  be  called  a  form  of  university 
extension  in  the  field  of  music. 


Two  other  important  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  Fenway  district  are  the 
Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental 
Schools,  located  in  a  large  and  con- 
venient building  on  Huntingdon  Avenue. 
Tufts  College,  once  a  small  denomina- 
tional affair  on  a  Medford  hilltop,  has 
grown  into  an  important  place  among 
the  educational  institutions  of  Greater 
Boston.  With  theological,  engineering, 
medical,  and  dental  faculties,  besides  its 
academic  department,  it  has  achieved  a 
university  character  of  its  own.  The 
Medical  School  was  founded  in  1893,  and 
admits  women  upon  the  same  terms  as 
men.  The  high  character  of  its  faculty 
has  given  it  an  extraordinary  popularity. 
The  original  investigations  and  practical 
achievements  of  some  of  its  professors, 
as  in  medical  chemistry,  have  gained 
international  celebrity. 

The  reader  must  have  noted  how  ex- 
tensive the  affiliations  among  this  g^eat 
g^oup  of  educational  institutions  in  the 
Fenway  have  become.  There  is  already 
an  elaborate  interweaving  of  interests 
among  them  :  Medical  schools  with  hos- 
pitals and  medical  librar}' ;  Simmons 
College  with  Harvard  University,  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  hospital  train- 
ing-schools for  nurses,  and  the  College 
of  Agriculture ;  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  witli  Harvard  Uni\crsity  and 
Emerson  Co11l%^c.  Other  afliliailons  will 
naturally  follow.  The  unique  must  urn 
of  Fenway  Court,  possessing  some  of  the 
world's  sup>erlit.'st  ireasuri-s  of  art,  mp3S 
incorporated  with  a  view  to  public  use- 
fulness. Mrs.  (iardner  has  been  gener- 
ous in  giving  caniest  studenis  of  art 
opportunities  in  ttijoy  its  collections, 
and  doubtless  in  due  time  some  definite 
scheme  for  wider  uses  will  be  formulated. 
Harvard  University  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  from  ihc 
start,  being  represented,  together  with  the 
Institute  of  Tt'chnulc^^  in  the  board  of 
trustees.  It  has  bten  suggested  thai  the 
connection  mi^ht  well  be  strenglhencd 
by  an  arrangement  for  the  depictive  arts 
similar  to  thai  fur  niosic  made  with  the 
New  England  Conservatory.  Just  3is  in 
New  York  tlie  tvchools  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Ifesi^n  have  been  con necied 
with  Columbf^i  I'niversiiy,  so  Iiar\'ard 
might  greatly  improve  its  departiocnt  of 
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Fine  Arts  by  including  what  has  long 
been  lacking,  modern  opportunities  for 
practical  studies.  With  the  Museum's 
school  established  in  a  fine  building  of 
its  own,  as  it  soon  will  be,  its  facilities 
will  be  greatly  increased.  An  alliance 
with  Harvard  should  then  prove  mutually 
advantageous. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  this  great 
educational  group  we  have  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  university.  The  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  it  might  be 
known  as  "  the  University  of  the  Feri- 
way."  The  co-operative  activities  here 
noted  are  what  make  a  university.  It 
needs  only  some  definite  organization 
with  a  view  to  more  effective  co-ordina- 
tions to  g^ve  formal  sanction  to  what  in 
so  large  a  measure  is  already  a  fact. 
At  all  events,  the  affiliating  tendency  will 
manifestly  continue.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity has  long  been  more  than  a  Cam- 
bridge institution.  Such  important 
departments  as  its  Medical  and  Dental 
Schools,  the  Bussey  Institute,  and  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  are  on  the  Boston 
side  of  the  Charles.     So  is  the  scene  of 


its  athletic  contests,  Soldiers'  Field  with 
its  Stadium,  although  within  a  rifle-shot 
of  the  College  Yard.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  proportion  on  that  side 
might  well  be  enlarged ;  that  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  with  its  magnifi- 
cent endowment  from  the  McKay  mill- 
ions to  be  applied  to  technical  education 
of  the  highest  character,  might  profitably 
find  a  location  in  the  outer  Fenway 
region  where  land  is  still  available  ;  and 
that  perhaps  the  new  museums  might 
also  be  established  there.  Such  a  move 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  a  renewal  of 
the  effort  to  realize  an  effective  alliance 
between  Harvard  and  the  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  late  movement  to  that 
end  was  frustrated,  not  because  of  any 
lack  of  will  on  the  part  of  either  institu- 
tion, but  because  legal  obstacles  forbade 
the  Institute  to  part  with'its  present  site 
in  the  business  heart  of  Boston  except 
at  a  complete  sacrifice  of  its  value.  If 
this  difficulty  could  in  some  way  be  sur- 
mounted, it  would  prevent  the  great  eco- 
nomic waste  threatened  by  a  duplication 
of  educational  plants  in  the  same  field. 


BRIU(iE    IN    THE   FENS 


SIR.  OLIVER    LODGE:    SCIEN- 
TIST AND  LAYMAN 


BT  E.   DOUGLAS  SHEILDS 


"  The  region  of  religion  and  the  region  of  a  com- 
pleter science  are  one."— Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

IT  is  by  no  means  an  overstatement 
to  say  that  there  is  at  the  present 
time  in  the  British  Isles,  if  not 
among  English-speaking  peoples  every- 
where, no  man  whose  views  and  whose 
books  are  attracting  more  attention  from 
people  in  all  ranks  of  society  interested 
in  the  problems  of  life  and  of  thought 
than  are  those  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the 
well-known  scientist.  Important  as  is 
his  scientific  >vork,  the  solid  base  on 
which  his  reputation  rests,  revolutionary 
as  are  his  discoveries  with  regard  to  the 
atom,  these  alone  would  never  have 
gained  for  him  his  present  wide  as  well 
as  deep  influence.  The  ordinary  man 
and  woman  hear  that  matter  is  energy, 
and  nothing  but  energy,  without  turning 
a  hair.  Let,  however,  a  man  with  a 
name  synonymous  with  courage  and  with 
solid  and  patiently  gained  information, 
begin  to  speak  of  spiritual  things,  and 
of  the  relations  of  men,  not  merely  to 
that  which  is  outside  them,  but  to  that 
which  they  know  to  be  in  them — above 
all,  if  he  make  the  appeal  of  Mark 
Antony  and  speak  as  one  of  themselves, 
the  whole  atmosphere  changes  to  one  of 
close  and  grateful  attention. 

Two  great  currents  which  had  their 
apparent  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  now  spread  and 
permeated  society.  They  both  go  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  statement  which 
heads  this  article,  for  both  had  their 
origin  in  what  we  may  still  continue  to 
call  material  improvements — in  the  one 
case  scientific  instruments,  in  the  other 
cheaper  printing  and  paper.  Startling 
scientific  discoveries  in  different  direc- 
tions necessitated  a  modification  of 
views  on  the  part  of  schools  of  theology 
and  religious  people  generally ;  and  the 
widespread  knowledge  and  leveling  up 
of  education  brought  about  the  corning 
of  age  of  the  layman.     Already  one  sees 


striking  results  of  the  latter  in  France 
and  SpLiin  in  the  altitude  of  the  tiatii^iiN 
to  the  c:hurch  of  Rome,  in  England  tfi 
the  peaceful  creation  of  a  body  of  laymen 
to  assist  in  the  govern juent  of  the  State 
Church,  and  in  the  large  and  rapfdly 
increasing  numbtr  of  Ixxfks  by  laymen 
on  relijL^ioii.  I'here  are  still,  of  course* 
many  individuals  who  would  relegate  the 
layman  lo  ihe  nursery,  as  one  who 
should  be  ''  seen  and  not  heard;**  but  ~u\ 
every  dupartnit-nt  fif  life  he  b  now  gen- 
erally accorded  a  respectful  hearings  and 
his  peculiar  value  recognized. 

There  is  a  third  movement,  or  under* 
current,  which  can  be  mentioned  only 
with  reverence  and  due  restraiTit*  Flow- 
ing freely  through  ail  classes  throughout 
the  world,  an  tniseen  Power  seems  lu  l>c 
in  operation,  convincing  man  of  hb 
spiritual  nature,  of  the  truth  and  saving 
power  of  the  essential  teachings  of 
religion,  antl  enabling  him  to  have  more 
patience  than  he  otherwise  woyld  with 
the  defL'cts,  human  aceretions,  which 
must  gatht  r  round  all  religions,  Tho!«; 
who  think  iht*re  is  no  evidence  of  such 
a  Power  would  be  wise  to  adopt  ^  scien- 
tific attitude  of  njind  and  ask  theni&elvisi 
if  they  h-ive  placed  themselves  in  the 
way  of  <*liuiining  proof**  tm  the  silbj^ck 

In  S^r(>liver  Lodge  wc  have  the  di* 
max  of  thrse  movements— a  )e:idinj^  jci* 
entist  spi  uking  with  no  uncertain  voice 
tohisft]h>vV'srienlists,lotheologianstitTOi 
to  the  ^r-ncKil  pulilic;  no  isobied  i^pirit, 
born  out  of  \\\w  season,  but  the  CJipfe** 
sion  of  h\y,  aji^e.  It  is  a  hiippy  augury 
forthelunne  in  the  making,  ! but  lime 
when  thf-  iniily  t>f  science  and  reli|vi{in 
will  ov\iv  molt:  be  made  clear,  tJiat  Sir 
Oliver  L'Hli^e  \s  to  lie  found  at  otic  time 
deliverini;  ;i  Knmanes  lecture  in  the 
Sheldoin.in  rheaiei.  <  Oxford  Uuivcriiiy, 
on  ^'Mmlrni  Views  of  Matter/'  at  ftn* 
other  lime  texturing  before  the  Ijtiii- 
don  Insdhiriun  c»f  Hk-eincal  Fnj^necfs, 
of  whicli  liL  i>  Vict  Pre^iidenl,  ofi  *'  Elcc- 
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trons/'  and  again  giving  an  address,  in 
a  large  hall  in  London  devoted  to  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  meetings,  on 
"The  First  Principles  of  Faith.'  On 
this  last  occasion,  which  occurred  re- 
cently, leading  ministers  of  the  various 
Free  Churches  were  on  the  platform. 
One  of  these,  perhaps  the  most  eminent 
preacher  in  England,  described  him  as 
**  not  only  an  eminent  scientist,  but  a 
personal  force  of  the  highest  value  to 
Christian  theolog}*,  and  in  the  best  sense 
a  theological  teacher."  What  he  has 
said  of  himself,  in  one  of  his  rare  per- 
sonal references,  is :  **  My  sole  life  ambi- 
tion, as  far  as-  I  know,  is  the  harmless 
one  of  hoping  to  be  useful  to  Higher 
Powers  by  expressing  in  act  and  word 
such  thoughts  of  the  age  as  have  fallen 
to  my  lot." 

Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said 
about  the  childhood  of  any  one  is  that 
there  is  little  to  be  said  about  it,  that  it 
was  a  harmonious  and  uneventful  period 
of  healthy  growth,  amid  surroundings 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  child 
and  his  future  career.  In  these  words, 
happily,  can  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  be  summed  up.  He 
was  bom  on  the  12th  of  June,  1851,  the 
eldest  son  of  his  parents,  in  Stafford- 
shire^  the  home  and  center  of  the  Eng- 
lish pottery'.  His  father  was  engaged 
in  i:s  manufacture,  and  Oliver  Lodge 
thus  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  applied 
science  and  art.  Of  more  importance 
was  it,  however,  that  he  had  parents  with 
the  wisdom  and  ability  to  let  him  choose 
his  own  path  in  life.  After  leaving  the 
grammar  school  of  Newport,  he  went  to 
work,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the 
potteries.  One  day,  however,  he  came 
across  a  copy  of  the  '*  English  Mechanic," 
found  himself  transported  to  a  new  world 
of  fascination  and  of  wonder,  and  knew 
it  to  be  his  world.  From  that  time  he 
has  lived  for  science,  but  a  science  that 
has  been  widened  and  deepened  out  of 
all  recognition  of  the  science  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. He  at  once  gave  himself  up 
to  concentrated  study,  spending  all  his 
pocket  money  on  books,  *'  penny  ency- 
clopedias," etc.,  and  giving  his  spare 
time  to  experiments  in  chemistry  and 
pnysics.    His  father  saw  the  possibilities 


in  his  son,  and  agreed  to  his  leaving 
the  potteries  and  coming  to  London, 
where,  living  with  an  aunt  of  strong  Cal- 
vinistic  faith,  he  attended  the  London 
University  College.  He  matnculated  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  took  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  at  Oxford  at  twenty- 
six.  It  was  during  his  student  days  that 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  F'rederic 
Myers,  whose  book  on  *•  Human  Per- 
sonality "  seemed  to  contain  new  ideas, 
yet  found  a  laige  public  waiting  to  accept 
them.  This  friendship  no  doubt  had  a 
great  influence  on^^e  young  scientist, 
deepening  his  natural  bent  and  enabling 
him  to  realize  clearly  whither  it  led  him. 
When  thirty  years  of  age,  Oliver  Lodge 
became  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liverpool,  where  he  remained 
till  1900,  and  where  he  raised  his 
name  into  the  front  rank  of  scientists. 
In  ap[>earance  he  is  tall,  powerful,  and  • 
commanding,  six  feet  four  inches  in 
height,  with  a  high,  thoughtful  brow  and 
head  tending  to  baldness,  and  an  ex- 
pression in  his  face  of  strength  and  gen- 
tleness. Although  preoccupation  may 
sometimes  give  him  the  air  of  a  man  of 
moods, he  is  a  general  favorite  in  Birming- 
ham, and  indeed  wherever  he  is  known, 
personally,  socially,  and  as  a  lecturer.  His 
absolute  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ner give  him  great  influence,  especially 
with  his  audiences  of  workingmen,  and 
in  confirmed  acquaintance  with  him 
evoke  reverence  and  affection  from  all. 
He  is  very  thoughtful  with  regard  to  his 
personal  actions,  does  not  conform  to 
orthodoxy  merely  because  it  is  orthodox, 
and  although  he  has  not  allied  himself 
with  any  special  religious  body,  those 
who  know  him  best  would  call  him  not 
only  a  deeply  religious  man,  but  one  who 
carries  the  mind  to  the  UralUn  Zeiten 
when  scientist  and  saint  and  seer  were 
one.  He  gives  support  to  all  that  works 
for  the  elev  ation  of  mankind,  and  takes 
considerable  interest  in  the  religious 
functions  of  the  city.  There  is  probably 
only  one  subject  on  which  it  would  be 
correct  to  describe  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  as 
'*  orthodox  "  in  a  whole-hearted  manner, 
and  that  is  golf.  In  his  latest  book, 
'*The  Substance  of  Faith,"  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  unconsciously  helps  us  to  describe 
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himself.  He  is  speaking  about  Frederic 
Myerses  theory  that  there  exists  a  larger 
consciousness,  a  sub  imiiial  self,  which 
is  the  real  man  that  sends  down,  or  into 
incarnation,  a  portion  of  himself  to  gather 
fresh  experience,  added  powers,  which 
are  all  garnered  up  at  the  death  of  the 
physical  body,  when  the  incarnated  por- 
tion returns  to  its  spiritual  subliminal 
self  or  father.  This  view  is  shared  by 
Lodge.  In  "  Life  and  Matter  '*  he  illus- 
trates it  in  the  simple  and  helpful  way 
for  which  he  has  a  special  talent.  We 
are  asked  to  regard  a  village  as  an 
entity,  for  such  it  is  in  some  quite  evi- 
dent respects,  A  man  goes  out  from  it 
to  be  a  soldier,  and  when  he  comes  back 
the  village  receives  into  it  his  added 
experience,  his  knowledge  and  increased 
powers.  It  can  never  be  again  as  nar- 
row as  it  was;  the  added  richness  be- 
comes a  permanent  part  of  itself.  Lodge^ 
considers  that  this  consciousness  is 
evolving  even  as  the  physical  body  has 
evolved  and  is  still  evolving. 

In  this  view  the  portion  of  larger 
self  incarnated  in  an  infant  or  a  feeble- 
minded person  is  but  small ;  in  normal 
cases  more  appears  as  the  body  is  fitted 
to  receive  it.  In  some  casjs  much 
appears,  thus  constituting  a  great  man ; 
while  in  others  again  a  link  of  occasional 
communication  is  left  open  between  the 
part  and  the  whole — producing  what  we 
call  "genius.*'  Second  childishness  is 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  the  material 
as  it  gets  worn  out  or  damaged.  But 
"  during  the  episode  of  this  life  man  is 
never  a  complete  self,  his  roots  are  in 
another  order  of  beings,  he  is  moving 
about  in  worlds  not  realized,  he  is  as  if 
walking  in  a  vain  shadow  and  disquiet- 
ing himself  in  vain.'*  Now,  it  is  perhaps 
only  when  we  come  into  touch  with  the 
home  life  of  a  great  man  that  we  realize 
fully  that  he  is  a  great  man.  There  only 
is  the  whole  nature  visible,  the  full 
extent  of  its  unselfishness,  simplicity, 
restraint,  nobility.  It  is  also  to  the 
honor  of  humanity  that,  in  order  to  be 
great,  a  man  must  be  thoroughly  normal. 
There  is  a  completeness,  a  rounding  off 
of  character,  a  saneness  of  outlook  on 
life,  that  one  finds  only  in  the  great,  or 
in  those  exceedingly  rare  cases  where 
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the  genius  and  the  great  man  are  com- 
bined. Such  men  and  women  live  life 
fully,  touch  it  at  all  points,  and  leave  it 
everywhere  the  better  for  their  living. 
In  his  home  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  the 
friend  of  his  children,  entering  with  a 
quiet  but  whole-souled  sympathy  and 
pleasure  into  their  interests,  their  joys, 
and  their  fun.  They  constitute  a  large 
family  of  six  sons  and  several  daughters, 
and  Lady  Lodge  takes  her  full  share  in 
making  the  home  the  center  of  wide 
interests  as  well  as  of  tranquil  happiness. 
In  1900  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  became  Prin- 
cipal of  the  new  Birmingham  University. 
It  is  magnificendy  equipped  with  labora- 
tories and  electrical  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  study  and  experiment. 

We  have  seen  that  while  the  early  life 
of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  brought  him  into 
contact  with  varied  aspects  of  thought 
and  activity,  his  nature  inclined  him  to 
plumb  them  fully.  In  his  student  days 
he  came  into  touch  with  Theosophy,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  influenced 
by  some  of  the  teachings  included  in 
that  word,  some  of  which  have  now 
ceased  to  belong  to  any  single  body, 
but  are  accepted  by  all.  One  of  the 
salient  characteristics  of  the  man  is  what 
one  can  only  call  a  predetermination  to 
take  a  wide  view  of  life,  not  in  a  shallow 
sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  including  in 
his  horizon  as  much  of  truth  as  possible. 
He  is  therefore  bound  to  give  offense 
to  people  of  more  restricted  range  of 
vision.  He  annoys  both  the  scientists 
and  theologians  by  his  calm  statement 
of  facts  which  they  cannot  controvert, 
and  by  his  attitude  towards  telepathy, 
premonition,  prevision,  inspiration — sub- 
jects which  science  refuses  to  contem- 
plate and  orthodox  religion  looks  askance 
at.     Of  these  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says : 

Men  of  religion  can  hold  aloof  as  they 
please;  probably  they  had  better  hold  aloof 
until  the  scientific  basis  of  these  things  has 
been  rendered  more  secure.  At  present 
they  are  beyond  the  pale  of  science,  but 
there  are  some  of  them  within  the  univers* 
of  fact — all  of  them,  as  I  now  begin  to  be- 
lieve— and  their  meaning  must  be  extracted. 
So  long  as  this  region  is  ignored  dogmatic 
science  should  be  silent.  It  has  a  right  to 
its  own  adopted  region,  it  has  no  right  to  be 
heard  outside  it.  It  cannot  see  guidance,  it 
cannot  recognize  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
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•trend  of  things,  the  constant  leadings,  the 
control,  the  help,  the  revelations,  the  beck- 
onings,  beyond  our  normal  bodily  and  men 
tal  powers.  No,  for  it  will  not  look.  .  .  . 
Does  theology  seek  enlightenment  any  more 
energetically?  No,  it  is  satisfied  with  its 
present  information,  which  some  people  mis- 
take for  divine  knowledge  on  these  subjects. 
Divine  knowledge  is  perhaps  not  obtained 
so  easily.  .  .  . 

Now  I  say  that  the  doctrine  of  ultimate 
intelligibility  should  be  pressed  into  other 
departments  also.  ...  At  present  we  hang 
back  from  whole  regions  and  say  they 
are  not  for  us.  A  few  we  are  beginning  lb 
grapple  with  ;  ...  the  nature  of  disease, .  .  . 
the  mental  aberrations  and  abnormalities  of 
hypnotism,  duplex  personality,  and  allied 
phenomena  are  now  at  last  being  taken 
under  the  wing  of  science  after  long  ridicule 
and  contempt.  .  .  .  The  phenomena  of 
crime,  the  scientific  meaning  and  justifica- 
tion of  altruism,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  life  and  conduct  are  beginning  or  barely 
beginning  to  show  a  vulnerable  front  over 
which  the  forces  of  science  may  pour.  .  .  . 

The  possibilities  of  the  universe  are  as 
infinite  as  its  physical  extent;  why  should 
we  grope  with  our  eyes  always  downward 
and  deny  the  possibility  of  everything  out 
of  our  accustomed  beat?  If  there  is  a  puz- 
zle about  free  will,  let  it  be  attacked ;  puz- 
zles mean  a  half-knowledge ;  by  the  time  we 
can  grasp  something  more  approximating 
the  totality  of  things,  the  paradoxicality  of 
paradoxes  drops  away  and  becomes  unrec- 
ognizable. I  seem  to  myself  to  catch 
glimpses  of  clues  to  many  of  these  old 
questions,  and  I  urge  that  we  should  trust 
consciousness,  which  has  led  us  thus  far, 
and  not  shrink  from  the  problem  when  the 
time  seems  ripe  for  an  attack  upon  it,  and 
should  not  hesitate  to  press  investigation 
and  seek  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  even  the 
most  recondite  problems  of  life  and  mind. 
What  we  know  is  as  nothing  to  what  re- 
mains to  be  known.  This  is  sometimes  said 
as  a  truism ;  sometimes  it  is  half  doubted. 
To  me  it  seems  the  most  literal  truth. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge's  long-continued  connec- 
tion with  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search has  been  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  minds  of  British  scientists  and  theo- 
logians alike,  he  and  Sir  William  Crookes, 
both  occupying  the  positions  at  different 
times  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
have  risen  to  the  front  rank  not  only  as 
scientists  but  also  as  citizens — a  sign  of 
their  outstanding  and  commanding  abil- 
ity, but  also  a  sign  that  other  influences 
have  been  at  work  molding  public  opin- 
ion on  such  subjects.  In  the  domain  of 
"  orthodox  '*  science  the  name  of  Lodge 
is  known  all  the   world  over,  and    his 


achievements,  which  can  only  be  out- 
lined here,  form  the  solid  and  brilliant 
basis  on  which  his  reputation  rests. 

Lodge's    chief  domain    has    been    in 
the   theory  and  practice   of   electricity. 
He  has  made  many  contributions  to  the 
perfecting  of  methods  of  electric  measure- 
ments, of  too  technical  a  nature  to  be 
gone  into  here.     In   1836  he  published 
(British  Association  Report)  very  inter- 
esting researches  about  the  velocit>'  of 
ions  in  electrolytes.     The    behavior   of 
the  positive  and  negative  ions  had  been 
previously  observed  and  studied  by  many 
experimenters,  but  Lodge  first  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  by  direct  experiment 
these  movements  of  the  ions  in  electro- 
lytes and  in  measuring  the  exact  velocity 
of  their  movements.     It  was  found  to  be, 
under  usual  circumstances,  several  mill- 
ionths  of  an  inch  per   second.     About 
that  time  Lodge  began  to  concentrate 
his  attention  on  the  subject  of  electric 
vibrations  and  electric  waves,  which  had 
been  actually  discovered  by  Hertz,  but 
which  had  been   foreseen   many    years 
before  by  Maxwell  in  his  mathematical 
developments  of  his  theory  of  electricity. 
He    published    the    well-known    book, 
"  Modern  Views  of  Electricity,'*  giving 
in  intelligible  form  the  outline  of  Max- 
well's theory  of  electricity,  and  of   the 
recent  advances  made  in  this  subject. 
Besides  this,  he  did  a  great  deal  of  origi- 
nal   research  work  in  that  department 
He   designed   a   new   form   of   electric 
vibrator;  he  was  the  first  to  have  the 
idea  of   leading  the  electric  vibrations 
along  two  parallel  wires,  which  has  been 
found  a  very  convenient  method  of  in- 
vestigating these  vibrations.    He  showed 
experimentally  that  electric  waves  can 
be  concentrated  by  lenses  just  like  ordi- 
nary light.     He    demonstrated   conclu- 
sively the  relation  of  electric  resonators 
to    electric   vibrations,    a   phenomenon 
quite  analogous  to  acoustic  resonance. 
He  designed  an  ingenious  way  of  show- 
ing the  existence  of  electric  vibrations  by 
choosing  vibrators  of  such  a  long  period 
of  vibration  as  to  make  them  audible  by 
the  sonorous  vibrations  they  set  up. 

But  most  important  have  been  his 
researches  and  discoveries  which  gave 
rise  to  the  construction  of  the  **  coherer," 
as  he  called  the  instrument  serving  as  an 
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exceedingly  sensitive  detector  of  electric 
waves.  It  consists  in  the  sudden  dimin- 
ishing of  electric  resistance  between  two 
pieces  of  metallic  conductors  which  are 
in  loose  contact,  when  an  electric  wave 
strikes  them.  There  are  different  sorts 
of  these  coherers,  which  are  the  most 
sensitive  detectors  of  electric  waves 
hitherto  devised;  they  have  made  possi- 
ble the  enormous  achievements  known 
as  wireless  telegraphy.  Lodge  shares 
the  honor  of  this  invention  with  the 
French  physicist  Branly,  who  got  the 
same  results  in  an  independent  way. 
Lodge  was  also  among  the  first  to  try 
to  extend  to  greater  distances  these 
experiments,  up  till  then  confined  to 
laboratories.  But  Marconi  was  the  first 
to  get  results  of  practical  importance. 
Lodge  has  designed  recently,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Muirhead,  some  ingenious 
instruments  and  a  method  which  succeed 
in  preventing  the  **  tapping "  of  mes- 
sages by  other  coherers. 

Latterly.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  been 
active  in  developing  and  making  known 
the  new  electron  theory,  a  theory  so 
powerfully  supported  by  the  experi- 
mental researches  of  Professors  J.  J. 
Thomson  and  Zeeman,  and  by  the  dis- 
coveries in  radiocity  as  well  as  by  the 
mathematical  developments  of  Professor 
Lorentz,  that  it  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally accepted  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  although  it  means  a  fundamental 
revolution  in  all  traditional  conceptions 
about  electricity  and  matter.  Accord- 
ing to  it,  electricity  consists  of  minute 
particles,  electrons,  of  positive  and  neg- 
ative kinds ;  and  all  matter  is  built  up  of 
these  same  electrons.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
describes  this  in  his  writings  in  a  way 
that  is  brilliant  in  its  simplicity  and 
enlivened  by  humor.  If  an  electron 
be  represented  by  a  sphere  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  diameter  of  an  atom  on 
the  same  scale  would  be  a  mile  and  a 
half.  The  former  atom  of  the  sci- 
entist is  revealed  to  us  as  a  lecture 
hall  inside  of  which  a  few  thousand 
specks  like  printers*  full  stops,  whirling 
rapidly,  produce  light  or  radiant  heat 
and  form  a  kind  of  solar  system  by 
reason  of  their  strong  mutual  forces,  and 
occupy  the  otherwise  empty  region  of 
space  which  we  call  the  atom — occupy 


it  in  the  same  sense  that  a  few  scattered 
but  armed  soldiers  occupy  a  territory  by 
forceful  activity  if  not  by  bodily  bulk. 
The  electron  has  now  taken  the  place 
of  the  former  "  atom,"  with  this  signifi- 
cant difference,  that  whereas  the  atom 
was  uniform,  electrons  are  distinguished 
by  their  positive  or  negative  qualities, 
a  negatively  electrified  body  being  one 
which  contains  a  surplus  of  negative  elec- 
trons, an  unelectrified  one  which  contains 
negative  and  positive  in  equilibrium ;  a 
positive  contains  a  deficiency  of  negative 
electrons.  Lodge  has  been  among  the 
first  to  advance  the  idea  that  all  that  we 
call  matter  really  consists  of  these  elec- 
trons, and  that  inertia  of  matter  can  be 
explained  by  electric  forces;  in  short, 
that  matter  is  an  electric  phenomenon — 
a  view  which  is  coming  to  be  more  and 
more  generally  accepted. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  distinguishes  clearly 
between  electric  force  and  life,  which  he 
holds  to  be  a  basal  form  of  existence 
such  as  matter  or  energy' ;  and  he  illus- 
trates his  idea  by  a  delightful  and  sug- 
gestive analogy  between  life  and  mag- 
netism. He  says  emphatically,  *'  Life  is 
not  the  energy  of  the  scientist ;  it  is  a 
guiding  force  exerted  and  directed  by 
living  beings."  He  holds  that  mind 
can  exist  apart  from  terrestrial  brains, 
just  as  life  can  apart  from  terrestrial 
forms,  and  that  all  phenomena  of  life 
and  consciousness  are  due  to  something 
material  being  used  as  an  instrument  or 
organ  by  a  consciousness  of  spirit.  One 
of  the  most  important  passages  in  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge's  writings,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  scientist  and  the 
theologian,  is  that  in  **  Life  and  Matter  " 
on  Will  and  Guidance.  In  it  he  criti- 
cises the  attitude,  adopted  by  certain 
physicists  and  by  Professor  James  Ward 
in  his  Gifford  Lectures,  which  raises  an 
antagonism  between  the  fundamental 
laws  of  mechanics  and  the  possibility  of 
any  intervention,  whether  human  or 
divine — an  attitude  which  he  finds  quite 
right  and  proper  in  text-books  on  dy- 
namics and  treatises  on  natural  philos- 
ophy, "  but,"  he  adds,  **  when  we  come 
to  philosophize  and  to  deal  with  the 
universe  as  a  whole,  we  must  abandon 
the  ingrained  habit  of  abstraction  and 
must  remember  that  for  complete  treat- 
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ment  nothing  must  be  left  out."  He 
says  further :  "  A  systematic  expression 
of  facts  in  terms  of  one  of  their  aspects 
does  not  exclude  expression  in  terms  of 
other  and  totally  different  aspects  also. 
Denial  of  all  sides  but  one  is  a  poor  kind 
of  unification.  Denial  of  this  sort  is  the 
weakness  and  delusion  of  people  who 
call  themselves  *  Christian  Scientists  : ' 
they  have  hold  of  one  side  of  the  truth — 
and  that  should  be  granted  them — but 
they  hold  it  in  so  narrow  and  insecure  a 
fashion  that  in  self-defense  they  think 
it  safest  to  deny  the  existence  of  all 
other  sides.  In  this  futile  enterprise 
they  are  imitating  the  attitude  of  the 
philosophic  materialists  on  the  other  side 
of  the  conflict." 

One  of  the  many  useful  works  of  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  is  the  writing  of  a  book 
entitled  "  Easy  Mathematics  of  All 
Kinds."  He  says  in  the  preface  :  "  The 
mathematical  ignorance  of  the  average 
educated  person  has  always  been  com- 
plete and  shameless,  and  recently  I  have 
become  so  impressed  with  the  unedify- 
ing  character  of  much  of  the  arithmetical 
teaching  to  which  ordinary  children  are 
liable  to  be  exposed  that  I  have  ceased 
to  wonder  at  the  widespread  ignorance, 
and  have  felt  compelled  to  try  and  take 
some  steps  towards  supplying  a  remedy." 
The  book  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
teacher,  full  as  it  is  of  interesting  meth- 
ods and  delightful  illustrations  culled 
from  the  wide  resources  and  knowledge 
of  the  writer.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  whole 
attitude  towards  the  public  is  that  of  one 
who  knows  the  value  of  the  layman  and 
who  would  fain  see  in  the  public  a  body 
as  interested  and  fitted  to  form  an  intel- 
ligent opinion  on  science  as  theologians 
now  possess — somewhat  to  their  dismay. 

One  cannot  be  long  in  the  presence 
of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  or  turn  many 
pages  of  his  writings  without  having 
proof  of  his  deep  and  almost  child- 
like humility  and  reverence.  And  it  is 
in  this  spirit,  with  the  eyes  of  the  sci- 
entist and  the  mind  of  the  mystic  and 
the  seer,  that  he  pushes  the  frontiers  of 
his  vision  ever  further  and  further  still 
into  the  infinitude  of  the  past  as  well  as 
the  future,  the  great  as  well  as  the  small. 
He  hints  at  the  idea  that,  just  as  what 
was  formerly  regarded  by  science  as  the 


atom  is  now  seen  to  be  compK)sed  of 
infinitesimally  small  bodies  floating  in 
proportionately  huge  oceans  of  ether,  so 
are  our  beings  perhaps  atonas  of  a 
larger  Being,  our  consciousness  of  a 
higher  Consciousness.  The  Universe, 
the  worlds  th^t  form  it,  the  matter  of 
which  they,  and  our  physical  bodies  as 
parts  of  it,  are  formed,  is  **  the  living 
garment  of  God,"  the  substance,  the 
outward  and  visible  manifestation  of  the 
great  One,  the  immanent  and  transcend- 
ing Deity  of  our  universe,  whose  spirit 
ual  nature  we  also  share.  He  even  sug- 
gests that  in  a  region  far  beyond  our 
highest  vision,  and  in  a  manner  incon- 
ceivable to  us,  this  Being  may  also  be 
working  out  an  evolution  on  an  upward 
path.  He  speaks  of  "  a  purification  of 
the  material  universe  by  the  recognized 
permeance  of  an  immanent  energizing 
God,  of  whom  we  too  are  fragmentary, 
struggling,  helpful  portions."  **  We  are 
the  artisans  of  creation,  at  least  in  this 
outlying  planetary  district,  and  a  mag- 
nificent co-operation  is  our  highest  privi- 
lege.    (John  V.  17.)" 

Among  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  writings, 
besides  those  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
article,  we  find  "A  Differential  Calculus 
for  Beginners," "Elementary  Mechanics," 
"Lightning  Conductors  and  Lightning 
Guards,"  "  Pioneers  of  Science,"  "  Mrs. 
Piper  and  the  Society  of  Psychical  Re- 
search," "  The  Works  of  Herz  and  Some 
of  His  Successors,"  "  Signaling  Across 
Space  without  Wires,  Being  an  Account  of 
the  Works  of  Herz  and  his  Successors." 
All  his  writings  are  characterized  by  fresh- 
ness, by  a  felicitous  directness,  and  by  a 
complete  absence  of  references  to  his  own 
achievements  as  such.  In  fact.  Sir  Oli- 
ver Lodge  shares  with  Professor  James 
a  dislike  to  be  regarded  as  an  authorit}\ 
In  an  address  to  students  he  described  a 
university  as  being  "  not  a  building,  but 
a  society,  an  assemblage  of  students," 
adding,  "  For  we  are  all  students,  some 
senior,  some  junior." 

In  his  opinion,  examinations  should 
take  place  after  three  months'  vacation 
spent  in  private  study,  revision,  quiet 
thought,  assimilation.  **  Facts  in  the 
mind,"  he  says,  "are  not  dead  things  in 
a  portmanteau,  they  are  live  things  in  a 
pond."     "  Stupid  children,"  he  says  in 
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his  life  of  Copernicus,  "  will,  like  stupid 
persons  in  general,  believe  anything  they 
are  told — and  much  good  may  the  belief 
do  them."  He  urges,  accordingly,  the 
importance  of  strenuous  and  independ- 
ent thought;  and  while  he  upholds  the 
great  value  of  the  study  of  science,  he 
would  also  send  every  one  to  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Bible  and  the  lives  of  the 
saints.  ' 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  way 
in  which  in  his  hands  science  and  what 
we  may,  borrowing  his  own  expression, 
call  a  "  completer "  theology  become 
two  ways  of  looking  at  the  same  truth : 
*'  At  present,  in  the  cosmic  scheme,  we 
draw  strangely  the  line  at  man.  We 
know  every  grade  of  life  from  the  amoeba 
upwards,  with  some  slight  missing  link 
here  and  there — and  these  led  up  to  by 
plants  and  perhaps,  though  doubtfully, 
by  crystals — but  the  series  terminates 
with  man.  From  man  the  scale  of 
existence  is  supposed  to  step  to  God. 
Is  it  not  somewhat  sudden  ?  The  step 
in  the  other  direction  from  man  to  the 
amoeba  is  as  nothing  to  it,  yet  that  is  a 
wide  gap — wide,  but  not  infinite.  Why 
this  sudden  jump  from  the  altitude  of 
man  ihto  infinity  ?  Are  there  no  inter- 
mediate stages  of  existence  ?"  Replaces, 
as  intermediate  higher  intelligences, 
angels,  helpers,  who  under  ^  different 
names  figure  in  all  religions,  and  all  of 
them  agents  of  the  Supreme.  "  Surely 
among  such  agents  we  must  recognize 
ourselves  I  We  are  the  highest  organ- 
isms on  this  material  planet.  ...  If 
there  are  other  beings,  they  do  not  tres- 
pass. It  is  our  sphere  as  far  as  physics 
are  concerned." 

This  sphere  also  tends  to  widen  its 
horizon  under  his  gaze  and  also  his  per- 
sonal experiment.  Convinced  of  the 
fact  of  telepathy,  he  suggests  that, 
besides  being  open  to  the  influence  of 
human  beings  by  non-corporeal  methods, 
*'  we  may  also  be  influenced,  aided,  in- 
spired, by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  agents, 
helpers  like  ourselves  of  the  Immanent 
God.  ...  It  must  always  be  to  the 
Lord  that  we  pray,  the  highest  that  we 
know  or  can  conceive.  But  the  answer 
shall  come  in  ways  we  know  not." 

His  views  on  prayer  form  a  quaint 
mixture,  but  yet  a  curiously  harmonious 


one,  one  that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
lay  before  a  Calvinistic  uncle  or  aunt,  for 
instance.  He  strongly  deprecates  the 
decline  in  the  belief  in  prayer  as  a  power- 
ful organ  of  achievement.  He  holds  that 
the  mental  and  physical  are  so  closely 
interlocked  **  that  it  is  not  really  absurd 
to  suggest  that  prayer  and  no  drugs  may 
be  as  absurd  as  drugs  and  no  prayer. 
The  crudities  of  faith-healing  may  have 
as  much  truth  as  can  be  claimed  by 
those  who  contemn  them,  each  side  only 
half-educated,  adopting  only  half  meas- 
ures." Even  prayer  for  rain  **  involves 
no  greater  interference  with  the  laws  of 
nature  than  an  order  to  a  gardener  to 
water  the  garden,"  the  objection  of 
scientists  and  others  that  it  is  unscien- 
tific being  founded  solely  on  their  disbe- 
lief in  the  existence  of  any  Power  that 
can  and  will  attend  and  act.  **  Let  us 
go  back  to  our  groping  inquiry,"  he  will 
say  after  some  such  discussion  as  this. 
"What  of  miracle,  if  we  like  to  call  it 
miracle  ?" — and  there  follows  a  plea  for 
including  all  phenomena,  whether  in  the 
domain  of  organic  or  inorganic,  of  life 
or  of  mind,  **  within  the  kingdom,  within 
the  region,  of  law,"  and  he  quotes  : 

"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

Sir  Oliver  carries  on  the  argument  as 
follows ; 

That  is  the  lesson  science  has  to  teach 
theology — to  look  for  the  action  of  the 
Deity,  if  at  all,  then  always.  If  his  action 
is  not  visible  now,  it  never  will  be  and  never 
has  been  visible.  Shall  we  look  for  it  in  toy 
eruptions  ?  As  well  look  for  it  in  the  fall  of 
a  child^s  box  of  bricks !  Shall  we  hope  to 
see  the  Deity  some  day  step  out  of  himself 
and  display  his  might  or  his  love,  or  some 
other  attribute  ?  We  can  see  him  now  if  we 
look ;  if  we  cannot,  it  is  only  that  our  eyes 
are  shut. 

•'  Closer  is  He  than  breathing. 
Nearer  than  hands  and  feet." 
Poetry,  yes,  but  also  science  ;  the  real  trend 
and  meaning  of  science,  whether  of  orthodox 
science  or  not. 

Since  the  old  days  when  he  was  a 
student  in  London  he  has  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Universi- 
ties of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews.  In 
1898  he  was  Rumford  medalist  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  in  1902  he  received 
knighthood — a  small  token,  however,  of 
the  honor  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
nation. 
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ONF.    OK     THE    CHrUf  H  S     TEN    WIN- 
DOWS, NO  TWO  OF  WHICH  ARF,  ALIKE 


WAS  sitting  with  my  back  against 
the  high  stone  wall  of  the  church- 
yard, sketching.  No  lover  of  the 
picturesque  could  have  passed  the  little 
Yorkshire  church  unmoved.  But  to  me. 
as  to  many  Americans  who  now  journey 
thither;  a  greater  attraction  lay  in  the 
fact  that  St.  Helen's,  Austerfield,  is 
associated  with  the  early  life  of  William 
Bradford,  for  over  thirty  years  Gov- 
ernor of  Plymouth  Colony.  Here,  to 
the  church  of  his  fathers,  his  parents 
brought  him  for  christening  ;  and  here 
the  serious-minded  boy,  from  his  twelfth 
year,  deeply  impressed  by  religious 
things,  worshiped  until  well  into  his 
teens.  I  had  walked  about  the  little 
building — already  more  than  three  cen- 
turies old  when  America  was  discov- 
ered— had  admired  its  rough  walls,  in 
places  over  three  feet  thick,  wondered  at  the  strength  of  its  great  buttresses,  and 
noted  with  pleasure  the  two  small  bells  hanging  side  by  side  in  the  bell  gable.  At 
last,  seating  myself  where  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  open  .,'orman  porch,  I  fell  to 
working  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  the  tenth  shower  of  the  day  was  already  overdue. 
After  a  time  I  knew  that  somebody  was  looking  over  my  shoulder.  Expecting 
to.  see  a  child  on  the  wall,  I  glanced  up  and  met  the  frank  smile  of  a  Yorkshire 
matron.  She  apologized  for  interrupting,  but  when  I  got  tired  drawing,  or  a 
"  drazzle  "  came  on,  she  **  would  fain  "  have  me  come  to  her  house  and  have  a  cup 
of  tea.  She  pointed  out  her  house  close  by,  and  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  she 
had  come. 

The  completion  of  my  sketch,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  cup  of  tea,  led  me  to 
accept  the  offered  hospitality  not  many  minutes  later.  The  room  was  comfortable, 
even  attractive,  and  the  little  table  drawn  up  before  the  ingle  was  appetizing.  My 
hostess  poured  tea,  "  made  bread-and-butter,"  and  talked  of  Bradford  and  the  old 
church.  The  oldest  house  in  the  "  toon,"  I  learned,  was  the  one  in  which  they 
say  W^illiam  Bradford  was  born.  He  came  of  people  who  owned  many  books; 
indeed,  his  two  grandfathers  were  the  only  persons  in  the  neighborhood  who  were 
well-to-do.  They  tell  about  here  that  once,  after  his  '*  fayther  "  died,  and  the 
young  chap  had  been  doing  some  thinking  on  his  own  account,  and  perhaps  some 
foolish  talking,  the  officers  of  the  law  got  after  him,  and  he  "  scutted  "  off  to  hide. 
The  men  searched  his  home  from  top  to  bottom  without  success.  Afterward  the 
lad  crawled  out  of  a  great  copper  kettle  in  the  cellar,  which  no  one  had  thought  of 
looking  into,  because  a  hen  was  calmly  roosting  on  the  lid.      I  could  see  the  kettle 

on  my  way  back  to  Scrooby,  by  calling  at  the  house  and  telling  Mrs.  K that 

Mrs.  S sent  me.     She  was  glad  that  Bradford  had  escaped,  although,  to  be 

sure,  later  he  was  caught  and  kept  in  prison  for  some  months.     Oh,  no,  indeed, 
she  was  no  churchwoman.     Yes,  she  kept  the  keys  of  the  old  church,  but  she 
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and  all  her  family  were  "  Primitives." 
(This  announcement  was  made  with  a 
fine  dignity  that  was  good  to  see.)  In 
Austerfield  there  were  **  a  good  few 
carryings  on  nowadays,"  and  it  would 
be  even  •'  shamefuller,  Ah'U  be  bun,"  if 
it  were  not  for  the  little  Methodist  society 
that  was  doing  so  much  good  in  spite  of 
continual  snubs.  The  old  churchyard 
was  overcrowded  ;  a  new  grave  couldn't 
be  made  without  disturbing  some  poor 
body.  But  it  was  to  be  enlarged.  She 
"  mun  flit  "  to  another  house,  for  this 
one  was  to  be  pulled  down  to  add  to  the 
inclosure   about  the  church.     Yes,  she 


had  heard  for  a  fact  that  the  font  in 
which  Bradford  was  christened  had 
been  used  by  a  farmer  as  a  water- 
trough  for  pigs  and  fowls.  But  (this 
with  a  smile)  when  Americans  began 
coming  here  with  their  questions,  it 
was  washed  out  and  brought  back, 
and  put  there  in  the  church.  As  I 
drank  her  good  tea  and  ate  the  deli- 
cious bread  and  butter,  she  told  me, 
with  a  mother's  pride,  of  her  stal- 
wart sons,  all  good  men  and  able  to 
earn  their  living.  Gradually  I  led 
her  back  to  the  church.  Yes,  indeed, 
I  could  have  the  keys  and  look  about 
inside  all  I  wanted  to.  I  would 
find  much  "  aslew  "  there.  The  loft, 
which  is  not  very  old,'  was  part  of  an 
attempt,  before  her  day,  to  make 
more  room  in  the  church,  although 
those  who  attend  the  services  now  \^'ere 
"  ez  scarce  ez  guineas." 

I  turned  the  key  in  the  ancient  lock, 
and  the  heavy,  nail-studded  door  swung 
open.  Before  me  was  a  diminutive 
church,*  curious  in  many  particulars,  but 

»  Recently  the  church  has  been  restored,  and,  to  the 
disappointment  of  many  Americans  who  contributed 
for  the  work,  a  change  involving  the  removal  of  the 
whole  north  wall,  familiar  to  Bradford,  was  carried 
out.  In  this  wall  five  Norman  pillars  were  discovered, 
supporting  arches.  The  masonry  between  has  been 
removed  and  the  pillars  now  form  the  division  be- 
tween the  nave  and  an  aisle  which  has  been  built  on 
the  north  side.  The  church  is  undoubtedly  better 
architecturally,  but  I  ouestton  whether  the  change  was 
wise.  Since  Bradford  is  the  one  great  man  associ- 
ated with  the  building,  it  would  have  seemed  better  to 
have  repaired  it,  but  preserved  it  as  nearly  as  possible 
as  it  was  in  his  time. 
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disappointing  after  the  promise  of  its 
picturesque  exterior.  One  would  have 
a  long  search  for  a  better,  all-inclusive 
descriptive  word  for  the  interior  of  St. 
Helen's,  Austerfield,  than  my  hostess's 
"  aslew."  I  looked  in  vain  for  one  per- 
pendicular line,  for  two  lines  that  were 
parallel,  for  two  windows  that  were  alike 
in  size  or  shape.  The  arch  which  divides 
the  chancel  from  the  nave — if  such  a  bit 
of  a  church  be  allowed  these  ecclesiasti- 
cal portions — was  evidently  built  out  of 
true  ;    even   the  thickness  of  the  main 


yards  or  more  short  of  the  outside 
measurement,  and  was  not  much  over 
sixty  feet ;  the  width  was  just  about  one 
quarter  the  length,  and  the  height  per- 
haps thirteen  feet.  I  walked  up  the 
seven  steps  which  led  to  the  miniature 
loft,  and  here  I  had  a  good  general  view 
of  the  church,  but  unless  I  sat  down 
there  was  an  uncomfortable  sense  of 
nearness  of  the  ceiling.  From  this  point 
the  narrowness  and  shortness  of  the 
pews  were  plain.  Before  the  enlarging 
of  the  seating  capacity — which,  I  learned 


BRADFORD'S    HOUSE   AT   AUSTERFIELD,   ENGLAND 
"  The  oldest  house  in  the  '  toon ' " 


walls  varied  perceptibly.  The  low,  fiat 
ceiling,  which  one  feels  should  never 
have  been  put  here  to  hide  the  beams 
of  the  roof,  was  covered  with  what  years 
ago  may  have  been  whitewash,  and  this 
same  dirty  wash  came  down  over  the 
walls  to  meet  the  woodwork  of  the  high 
pews.  The  inost  striking  arch'tectural 
feature,  the  heavy  arch,  is  unquestionably 
Norman  work.  It  is  utterly  destitute  of 
ornament,  constructed  with  a  view  to 
strength  alone.  Like  the  window-tracery, 
the  arch  was  covered  with  a  brown  wash. 
By  a  rough  calculation  I  found  that 
the  whole  length  of  the  interior  fell  two 


from  a  great  blackboard,  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  one  wall,  was  accomplished  in 
1835 — the  pews  were  undoubtedly  of  the 
square,  high-backed  variety,  likened  by 
Swift  to  four-poster  beds,  good  places  to 
slumber  in.  Even  with  this  "  enlarge- 
ment "  I  could  not  count  quite  two  dozen 
in  all. 

Another  conspicuous  wall  ornament  I 
noticed  was  the  British  coat  of  arms,  and 
in  the  chancel  was  a  second  blackboard 
having  upon  it  the  Apostles'  Creed  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  so  placed  that  no  one 
could  see  it,  and  so  large  that  it  lapped 
ten    inches    over   a   window.     But  the 
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thing  which  struck  me  as  the  strangest 
of  all — incongruous  as  many  things 
seemed  in  the  little  place — was  a  row  of 
hat-hooks  which  began  at  the  entrance 
and,  except  for  the  occasional  interrup- 
tion of  a  window,  ran  entirely  around  the 
church,  the  chancel  included. 

I  found  that  I  had  to  be  almost 
directly  in  front  of  most  of  the  windows 
in  order  to  see  out,  so  small  were  the 
apertures,  so  thick  the  walls.  From  the 
loft  I  could  see  the  greater  part  of  the 
larger  chancel  window,  but  no  others 
unless  I  turned  about  and  faced  the 
loop-holes  in  the  gallery.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  windows  brought  out 
the  fact  that  they  contained  all  sizes  and 
shapes  of  plain  glass,  apparently  put  in 
with  no  idea  of  arrangement  or  regard 
for  uniformity.  In  the  ten  windows  I 
found  only  two  or  three  tiny  bits  of 
stained  glass,  relics  perhaps  of  brighter 
days,  each  no  more  than  two  inches  in 
area.  Nothing  about  the  place  seemed 
more  pathetic  than  these  windows,  set  as 
the  church  is  in  the  heart  of  a  land  where 


masterpieces  of  stained  glass,  marvel 
ously  beautiful,  abound  on  all  sides. 

One  other  attempt  to  have  something 
bordering  on  the  decorative  I  found  on 
the  chancel  rail,  which  was  rudely  carxed 
in  oak  many  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
Here  one's  thoughts  turn  once  more  to 
the  Pilgrim  Governor,  for  it  was  close 
by  this  very  rail  that  he  was  christened, 
in  this  rude  stone  font,  but  lately  re- 
stored to  its  place  of  honor. 

The  services  he  attended  here  as  a  lad 
must  always  have  been  simple,  for  there 
was  no  vestry,  or  organ,  or  choir.  This 
may  have  made  the  transition  to  the  yet 
simpler  ser\-ice  of  the  Nonconformists 
easier  for  Bradford.  He  was  not  yet 
sixteen  when,  chiefly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Richard  Clyfton,  a  clerg>man  of 
the  Established  Church  at  Babworth,  and 
in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  his  family  and 
the  scorn  of  his  companions,  he  took  the 
little  path  which  led  through  Bawtrey  to 
the  Scrooby  Manor  house,  seven  miles 
away,  where  the  Separatist  meetings  were 
held.     Doggedly  he  followed  his  chosen 
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path,  though  it  led  him  often  into  danger  been  the  scene  of  a  Roman  battle,  but 

and  at  least  once  into  prison.  now  it  is  known  that  this  distinction  is 

As  I  closed  the  old  church  door  be-  not  hers.     That  her  quaint  little  church 

hind  me,  I  lingered  for  a  moment  on  the  was  built  by  the  Normans  is  undisputed, 

ancient  stone  bench  in  the  porch,  as  un-  but  these  same  builders  erected  many 

doubtedly  Bradford  frequently  did  in  his  other  churches,  and  most  of  them  which 

early  days.     The  doorway,  which  dates  have  been   preserved   to   us  are   more 

back   to   Norman   times,   is    the    most  attractive   than    St.    Helen's.     Obscure 

elaborate  piece  of  sculptured  work  about  and  unimportant  as  Austerfield's  place 

the  building.     It  has  a  compound  arch,  has  always  been  among  the   towns  of 

with  zigzag  and  beak  ornaments,  and  in  England,  she  yet  has  the  high  distinction 

the  tympanum  is  a  very  crude  representa-  of  having  produced  a  great  man,  albeit 

tion  of  a  dragon  carved  in  the  stone.  his  greatness  came  through  renouncing 

Austerfield  was  once  thought  to  have  both  the  land  and  the  church  of  hisy  outh 

MINIVER   CHEEVr 

BY  EDWIN  ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 

« 

( Refrinted  from  Scrtbner's  Magazine  with  special  permission  of  th* 
autnor  ana  publishers.     Copyright^  tqoj^  Charles  Scrtbner's  Sons) 

Miniver  Cheevy,  child  of  scorn, 

Grew  lean  while  he  assailed  the  seasons; 

He  wept  that  he  was  ever  bom, 
And  he  had  reasons. 

Miniver  loved  the  days  of  old 

When  swords  were  bright  and  steeds  were  prancing; 
The  vision  of  a  warrior  bold 

Would  set  him  dancing. 

Miniver  sighed  for  what  was  not, 

And  dreamed,  and  rested  from  his  labors; 

He  dreamed  of  Thebes  and  Camelot, 
And  Priam's  neighbors. 

Miniver  mourned  the  ripe  renown 

That  made  so  many  a  name  so  fragrant; 

He  mourned  Romance,  now  on  the  town, 
And  Art,  a  vagrant. 

Miniver  loved  the  Medici, 

Albeit  he  had  never  seen  one ; 
He  would  have  sinned  incessantly 

Could  he  have  been  one. 

Miniver  cursed  the  commonplace, 

And  eyed  a  khaki  suit  with  loathing; 
He  missed  the  mediaeval  grace 

Of  iron  clothing. 

Miniver  scorned  the  gold  he  sought, 

But  sore  annoyed  was  he  without  it; 
Miniver  thought,  and  thought,  and  thought, 

And  thought  about  it. 

Miniver  Cheevy,  born  too  late, 

Scratched  his  head  and  kept  on  thinking; 

Miniver  coughed,  and  called  it  fate. 
And  kept  on  drinking. 
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Br  THOMAS  BAILET  ALDRICH 
WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  HAMILTON   W.   MABIE 

DURING  the  last  twenty  years  many  letters  of  dramatic  or  emotional  interest 
have  come  to  light,  and  more  than  one  bitter  discussion  has  grown  like  a 
upas-tree  out  of  a  correspondence  indiscreetly  torn  out  of  privacy  and 
cast  upon  the  mercy  of  a  world  which  loves  gossip  and  smiles  complacently  over 
the  weaknesses  of  the  great.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  any  published  letters  have 
caused  such  surprise  as  those  which  passed  between  Mr.  Edward  Delaney  and 
Mr.  John  Fleming  concerning  Miss  Marjorie  Daw.  That  beguiling  young  woman 
laid  hold  on  the  imaginations  of  a  host  of  readers,  who  were  as  prompt  to  fall  in 
love  with  her  as  was  Mr.  Fleming,  nursing  his  broken  leg,  barricaded  behind  twenty- 
seven  volumes  of  Balzac  against  the  approaches  of  his  valet ;  and  it  was  a  tragic 
moment  when  tbey  read  the  fatal  words  :  "  There  isn't  any  colonial  mansion  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  there  isn't  any  piazza,  there  isn't  any  hammock — there 
isn't  any  Marjorie  Daw  I" 

The  story  was  a  little  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  and  Mr.  Aldrich's  delicate  and 
deft  craftsmanship  gave  it  a  substance  which  turned  to  iridescent  fancy  at  the 
precise  moment  when  reality  threatened  its  gay  mockery  with  the  challenge  of  a 
real  emotion.  A  hand  less  sure  would  have  compromised  Marjorie  with  her  devoted 
admirers,  and  given  new  point  to  the  dull  cynicisms  concerning  the  instability  of 
woman  and  the  illogical  uncertainty  of  her  moods ;  as  the  story  stands,  Marjorie 
breaks  no  hearts  and  leaves  behind  her  only  a  gay,  midsummer  memory  faintly 
.  touched  with  regret. 

The  skill  with  which  Mr.  Aldrich  works  up  the  most  scanty  material  and  gives 
it  not  only  form  but  the  illusion  of  solidity  is  seen  in  **  Mademoiselle  Olympe 
Zabriski,"  "Two  Bites  at  a  Cherr>-,"  "  Goliath,"  "  His  Dying  Words."  The  sub- 
stance is  often  so  slight  that,  to  the  mind  of  the  artisan,  it  seems  like  mere  waste 
material,  fit  only  for  a  chance  paragraph  in  a  newspaper.  The  artist,  on  the  other 
hand,  needs  only  a  bit  of  clay,  a  ribbon  dropped  by  the  way,  a  mask  pulled  aside 
for  a  moment,  to  suggest  the  outline  of  his  little  comedy  or  tragedy.  Give  him  a 
place  to  put  his  foot  and  he  will  easily  climb  to  the  summit  and  leave  the  road  clear 
for  common  folk. 

In  many  of  these  short  stories  the  matter  would  be  negligible  if  it  were  not  for 
the  manner ;  but  the  manner  happens  to"  be  everything.  It  has  the  strength  of 
thorough  construction,  the  vigor  of  a  perfectly  definite  idea  of  what  can  be  done 
with  the  material,  the  grace  of  lucidity,  the  charm  of  delicate  feeling ;  and  it  is 
often  brushed  by  the  wing  of  tragedy.  One  finds  in  these  stories  continually  the 
confirmation  of  Schiller's  declaration  that  the  artist  is  known  quite  as  much  by 
what  he  rejects  as  by  what  he  accepts.  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Aldrich's  art  lay  in  his  persistent  and  courageous  cutting  of  the  stone  down  to  the 
intimate  edge,  so  to  speak,  of  the  figure  he  sees  imprisoned  there.  Modern  to  the 
heart  as  he  was,  sensitive  as  the  most  fastidious  French  writer  to  the  color  in  words, 

*  Reprinted  in  The  Outlook  by  permission  of .  and  special  arrangement  with,  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  the  authorized  publishers  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  writings.  923 
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Mr.  Aldrich  had  a  Greek's  hatred  of  the  superfluous  and  a  Greek's  love  of  the  clear 
line,  the  frank  and  complete  expression  of  structure.  He  was  frugal  in  the  use  of 
material,  with  an  artist's  dislike  of  prodigality  and  waste,  and  his  best  effects  were 
secured  by  an  apparently  effortless  -simplicity  which  is  the  ultimate  grace  of  art. 
Every  particle  of  dust  was  blown  away  when  the  work  was  finished,  and  no  hint  of 
toil  survived  to  break  the  spell  of  play  which  story  or  poem  threw  over  the  reader. 
It  was  well  said  of  him  that  he  always  gave  the  full  weight  of  his  thought  without 
any  weight  of  expression.  Many  of  his  short  poems  are  of  such  buoyancy  that 
they  seem  winged  for  a  long  flight. 

The  lightness  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  touch  and  the  deftness  of  his  handling  of  his 
themes  give  his  wit  charming  spontaneity  and  his  pathos  singular  purity  and  sin- 
cerity. So  naturally  does  he  make  the  transition  from  the  sadness  of  life  to  its 
quaint  or  whimsical  humor  that,  like  the  clouds  and  sunshine  of  a  summer  day, 
they  succeed  one  another  as  inevitably  as  light  and  shadow — the  contrasts  which 
bring  out  the  delicate  shadings,  the  infinite  gradations,  the  elusive  charm  of  a  life 
in  which  joy  and  sorrow  are  inseparable  companions,  never  long  parted,  dividing 
the  riches  of  the  spirit  between  them.  In  his  firm,  quiet  handling  of  these  dixerse 
experiences,  which  are  one  at  their  source,  Mr.  Aldrich  reveals  the  rare  qualities 
of  his  art:  its  sensitiveness  to  the  fine  things  of  character,  its  sincere  feeling,  its 
delicate  reserves,  its  purity  of  tone.  In  his  field  he  was  the  most  perfect  artist 
who  has  appeared  among  American  writers,  and  he  stands  secure  on  an  achieve 
ment  of  rare  and  sustained  excellence.  H.  W.  M. 


I. 

OF  course  that  was  not  his  name. 
Even  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
where  it  is  still  a  custom  to 
maim  a  child  for  life  by  christening  him 
Arioch  or  Shadrach  or  Ephraim,  nobody 
would  dream  of  calling  a  boy  **  Quite  So." 
It  was  merely  a  nickname  which  we  gave 
him  in  camp ;  but  it  stuck  to  him  with 
such  burr-like  tenacity,  and  is  so  insepa- 
rable from  my  memory  of  him,  that  I  do 
not  think  I  could  write  definitely  of  John 
Bladbum  if  I  were  to  call  him  anything 
but  "  Quite  So." 

It  was  one  night  shortly  after  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  The  Anny  of  the 
Potomac,  shattered,  stunned,  and  forlorn, 
was  back  in  its  old  quarters  behind  the 
earthworks.  The  melancholy  line  of 
ambulances  bearing  our  wounded  to 
Washington  was  not  done  creeping  over 
Long  Bridge  ;  the  blue  smocks  and  the 
gray  still  lay  in  windrows  on  the  field  of 
Manassas  ;  and  the  gloom  that  weighed 
down  our  hearts  was  like  the  fog  that 
stretched  along  the  bosom  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  enfolded  the  valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah. A  drizzling  rain  had  set  in  at 
twilight,  and,  growing  bolder  with  the 


darkness,  was  beating  a  dismal  tattoo  on 
the  tent — the  tent  of  Mess  6  Company 
A,  — th  Regiment,  N.  Y.  Volunteers. 
Our  mess,  consisting  originally  of  eight 
men,  was  reduced  to  four.  Little  Billy, 
as  one  of  the  boys  grimly  remarked,  had 
concluded  to  remain  at  Manassas ;  Cor- 
poral Steele  we  h^d  to  leave  at  Fairfax 
Court-House,  shot  through  the  hip;  Hun- 
ter and  Suydam  we  had  said  good-by  to 
that  afternoon.  **  Tell  Johnny  Reb,' 
says  Hunter,  lifting  up  the  leather  side- 
piece  of  the  ambulance,  "that  I'll  be 
back  again  as  soon  as  I  get  a  new  leg." 
But  Suydam  said  nothing  ;  he  only  un- 
closed his  eyes  languidly  and  smiled 
farewell  to  us. 

The  four  of  us  who  were  left  alive  and 
unhurt  that  shameful  July  day  sat  gloom- 
ily smoking  our  brierwood  pipes,  think- 
ing our  thoughts,  and  listening  to  the 
rain  pattering  against  the  canvas.  That, 
and  the  occasional  whine  of  a  hung^'  cur, 
foraging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  for 
a  stray  bone,  alone  broke  the  silence, 
save  when  a  vicious  drop  of  rain  detached 
itself  meditatively  from  the  ridge-pole  of 
the  tent  and  fell  upon  the  wick  of  our 
tallow  candle,  making  it  •*  cuss,"  as  Ned 
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Strong  described  it.  The  candle  was  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  its  most  profane  fits 
when  Blakely,  knocking  the  ashes  from 
his  pipe  and  addressing  no  one  in  par- 
ticular, but  giving  breath,  unconsciously 
as  it  were,  to  the  result  of  his  cogitations, 
observed  that  **  it  was  considerable  of  a 
fizzle." 

"  The  *  on  to  Richmond  *  business  ?" 

"  Yes.'* 

"  I  wonder  what  they'll  do  about  it 
over  yonder,"  said  Curtis,  pointing  over 
his  right  shoulder.  By  "  over  yonder  " 
he  meant  the  North  in  general  and 
Massachusetts  especially.  Curtis  was  a 
Boston  boy,  and  his  sense  of  locality  was 
so  strong  that,  during  all  his  wanderings 
in  Virginia,  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
a  moment,  day  or  night,  when  he  could 
not  have  made  a  bee-line  for  Faneuil  Hall. 

**  Do  about  it  ?"  cried  Strong.  "They'll 
make  about  two  hundred  thousand  blue 
flannel  trousers  and  send  them  along, 
each  pair  with  a  man  in  it — all  the  short 
men  in  the  long  trousers  and  all  the 
tall  men  in  the  short  ones,"  he  added, 
ruefully  contemplating  his  own  leg-gear, 
which  scarcely  reached  to  his  ankles. 

"That's  so,"  said  Blakely.  "Just 
now,  when  I  was  tackling  the  commissary 
for  an  extra  candle,  I  saw  a  crowd  of 
new  fellows  drawing  blankets." 

"  I  say  there,  drop  that  1"  cried  Strong. 
"  All  right,  sir,  didn't  know  it  was  you," 
he  added  hastily,  seeing  it  was  Lieuten- 
ant Haines  who  had  thrown  back  the 
flap  of  the  tent  and  let  in  a  gust  of  wind 
and  rain  that  threatened  the  most  serious 
bronchial  consequences  to  our  discon- 
tented tallow  dip. 

"  You're  to  bunk  in  here,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  speaking  to  some  one  outside. 
The  some  one  stepped  in,  and  Haines 
vanished  in  the  darkness. 

When  Strong  had  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing the  candle  to  consciousness,  the  light 
fell  upon  a  tall,  shy-looking  man  of  about 
thirty-five,  with  long,  hay-colored  beard 
and  mustache,  upon  which  the  rain-drops 
stood  in  clusters,  like  the  night-dew  on 
patches  of  cobweb  in  a  meadow.  It  was 
an  honest  face,  with  unworldly  sort  of 
blue  eyes,  that  looked  out  from  under 
the  broad  visor  of  the  infantry  cap.  With 
a  deferential  glance  towards  us,  the  new- 
comer unstrapped  his  knapsack,  spread 


his  blanket  over  it,  and  sat  down  unob- 
trusively. 

"  Rather  damp  night  out,"  remarked 
Blakely,  whose  strong  hand  was  supposed 
to  be  conversation. 

"  Quite  so,"  replied  the  stranger,  not 
curtly,  but  pleasantly,  and  with  an  air  as 
if  he  had  said  all  there  was  to  be  said 
about  it. 

"  Come  from  the  North  recently  ?"  in- 
quired Blakely,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes." 

"  From  any  place  in  particular  ?" 

"  Maine." 

"  People  considerably  stirred  up  down 
there  ?"  continued  Blakely,  determined 
not  to  give  up. 

"  Quite  so." 

Blakely  threw  a  puzzled  look  over  the 
tent,  and,  seeing  Ned  Strong  on  the  broad 
grin,  frowned  severely.  Strong  instantly 
assumed  an  abstracted  air,  and  began 
humming  softly, 

"  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie." 

"The  State  of  Maine,"  observed 
Blakely,  with  a  certain  defiance  of  man- 
ner not  at  all  necessary  in  discussing  a 
geographical  question,  "is  a  pleasant 
State." 

"  In  summer,"  suggested  the  stranger. 

"  In  summer  I  mean,"  returned 
Blakely  with  animation,  thinking  he  had 
broken  the  ice.  "Cold  as  blazes  in 
winter,  though — isn't  it  ?" 

The  new  recruit  merely  nodded. 

Blakely  eyed  the  man  homicidally  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  smiling  one  of  those 
smiles  of  simulated  gayety  which  the 
novelists  inform  us  are  more  tragic  than 
tears,  turned  upon  him  with  withering 
irony. 

"  Trust  you  left  the  old  folks  pretty 
comfortable  ?" 

"  Dead." 

"The  old  folks  dead  1" 

"  Quite  so." 

Blakely  made  a  sudden  dive  for  his 
blanket,  tucked  it  around  him  with  pain- 
ful precision,  and  was  heard  no  more. 

Just  then  the  bugle  sounded  "  lights 
out " — bugle  answering  bugle  in  far-off 
camps.  When  our  not  elaborate  night 
toilets  were  complete.  Strong  threw 
somebody  else's  old  boot  at  the  candle 
with  infallible  aim,   and  darkness  took 
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possession  of  the  tent.  Ned,  who  lay  on 
my  left,  presently  reached  over  to  me 
and  whispered,  *'  I  say,  our  friend  *  quite 
so  *  is  a  garrulous  old  boy  I  He*ll  talk 
himself  to  death  some  of  these  odd  times, 
if  he  isn't  careful.    How  he  did  run  on  !*' 

The  next  morning,  when  1  opened  my 
eyes,  the  new  member  of  Mess  6  was 
sittiog  on  his  knapsack,  combing  his 
blond  beard  with  a  horn  comb.  He 
nodded  pleasantly  to  me,  and  to  each  of 
the  boys  as  they  woke  up,  one  by  one. 
Blakely  did  not  appear  disposed  to  renew 
the  animated  conversation  of  the  previous 
night ;  but  while  he  was  gone  to  make  a 
requisition  for  what  was  in  pure  sarcasm 
called  coffee,  Curtis  ventured  to  ask  the 
man  his  name. 

**  Bladburn,  John,"  was  the  reply. 

*•  That's  rather  an  unwieldy  name  for 
every-day  use,"  put  in  Strong.  *'  If  it 
wouldn't  hurt  your  feelings,  I'd  like  to 
call  you  Quite  So — for  short.  Don't  say 
no,  if  you  don't  like  it.  Is  it  agree- 
able ?" 

Bladburn  gave  a  little  laugh,  all  to 
him  ;elf,  seemingly,  and  was  about  to  say, 
"  Quite  so."  when  he  caught  at  the  words, 
blushed  like  a  girl,  and  nodded  a  sunny 
assent  to  Strong.  From  that  day  until 
the  end,  the  sobriquet  clung  to  him. 

The  disaster  at  Bull  Run  was  followed, 
as  the  reader  knows,  by  a  long  period 
of  masterly  inactivity,  so  far  as  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  concerned. 
McDowell,  a  good  soldier,  but  unlucky, 
retired  to  Arlington  Heights,  and  Mc- 
Clellan,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  Western  Virginia,  took  command  of 
the  forces  in  front  of  Washington,  and 
bent  his  energies  to  reorganizing  the 
demoralized  troops.  It  was  a  dreary 
time  to  the  people  of  the  North,  who 
looked  fatuously  from  week  to  week  for 
**  the  fall  of  Richmond ;"  and  it  was  a 
dreary  time  to  the  denizens  of  that  vast 
city  of  tents  and  forts  which  stretched 
in  a  semicircle  before  the  beleaguered 
Capitol — so  tedious  and  soul-wearing  a 
time  that  the  hardships  of  forced  marches 
and  the  horrors  of  battle  became  desirable 
things  to  them. 

Roll-call  morning  and  evening,  guard 
duty,  dress  parades,  an  occasional  recon- 
noissance,  dominoes,  wrestling  matches, 
and  such  rude  games  as  could  be  carried 


on  in  camp  made  up  the  sum  of  our 
lives.  The  arrival  of  the  mail  with  letters 
and  papers  from  home  was  the  event  of 
the  day.  We  noticed  that  Bladburn 
neither  wrote  nor  received  any  letters. 
When  the  rest  of  the  boys  were  scribbling 
away  for  dear  life,  with  drum-heads  and 
knapsacks  and  cracker-boxes  for  writing- 
desks,  he  would  sit  serenely  smoking  his 
pipe,  but  looking  out  on  us  through  rings 
of  smoke  with  a  face  expressive  of  the 
tenderest  interest. 

"  Look  here.  Quite  So,'*  Strong  would 
say,  "  the  mail-bag  closes  in  half  an  hour. 
Ain't  you  going  to  write  ?" 

"  I  believe  not  to-day,'*  Bladburn 
would  reply,  as  if  he  had  written  yester- 
day, or  would  write  to-morrow :  but  he 
never  wrote. 

He  had  become  a  great  favorite  with 
us,  and  with  all  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment. He  talked  less  than  any  man  I 
ever  knew,  but  there  was  nothing  sinister 
or  sullen  in  his  reticence.  It  was  sun- 
shine—warmth and  brightness,  but  no 
voice.  Unassuming  and  modest  to  the 
verge  of  shyness,  he  impressed  every  one 
as  a  man  of  singular  pluck  and  nerve. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Curtis  to  me 
one  day,  **  that  that  fellow  Quite  So  is 
clear  grit,  and  when  we  come  to  close 
quarters  with  our  Palmetto  brethren  over 
yonder,  he'll  do  something  devilish  ?" 

**  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

**  Well,  nothing  quite  explainable  ;  the 
exasperating  coolness  of  the  man,  as 
much  as  anything.  This  morning  the 
boys  were  teasing  Muffin  Fan  [a  small 
mulatto  girl  who  used  to  bring  muffins 
into  camp  three  times  a  week — at  the 
peril  of  her  life  !],  and  Jemmy  Blunt  of 
Company  K — you  know  him — was  rather 
rough  on  the  girl,  when  Quite  So,  who 
had  been  reading  under  a  tree,  shut  one 
finger  in  his  book,  walked  over  to  where 
the  boys  were  skylarking,  and  with  the 
smile  of  a  juvenile  angel  on  his  face 
lifted  Jemmy  out  of  that  and  set  him 
down  gently  in  front  of  his  own  tent 
There  Blunt  sat  speechless,  staring  at 
Quite  So,  who  was  back  again  under  the 
tree,  pegging  away  at  his  little  Latin 
grammar." 

That  Latin  grammar  I  He  always  had 
it  about  him,  reading  it  or  turning  over 
its  dog's-eared  pages  at  odd  intervals 
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and  in  out-of-the-way  places.  Half  a 
dozen  times  a  day  he  would  draw  it  out 
from  the  bosom  of  his  blouse,  which  had 
taken  the  shape  of  the  book  just  over 
the  left  breast,  look  at  it  as  if  to  assure 
himself  it  was  all  right,  and  then  put 
the  thing  back.  At  night  the  volume  lay 
beneath  his  pillow.  The  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  before  he  was  well  awake, 
his  hand  would  go  groping  instinctively 
under  his  knapsack  in  search  of  it. 

A  devastating  curiosity  seized  upon  us 
boys  concerning  that  Latin  grammar,  for 
we  had  discovered  the  nature  of  the 
book.  Strong  wanted  to  steal  it  one 
night,  but  concluded  not  to.  "  In  the 
first  place,"  reflected  Strong,  "  I  haven't 
the  heart  to  do  it,  and  in  the  next  place 
I  haven't  the  moral  courage.  Quite  So 
would  placidly  break  every  bone  in  my 
body."  And  I  believe  Strong  was  not 
far  out  of  the  way. 

Sometimes  I  was  vexed  with  myself  for 
allowing  this  tall,  simple-hearted  country 
fellow  to  puzzle  me  so  much.  And  yet, 
was  he  a  simple-hearted  country  fellow  ? 
City  bred  he  certainly  was  not ;  but  his 
manner,  in  spite  of  his  awkwardness, 
had  an  indescribable  air  of  refinement. 
Now  and  Uien,  too,  he  dropped  a  word 
or  a  phrase  that  showed  his  familiarity 
with  unexpected  lines  of  reading.  "  The 
other  day,"  said  Curtis,  with  the  slight- 
est elevation  of  eyebrow,  "he  had  the 
cheek  to  correct  my  Latin  for  me."  In 
short.  Quite  So  was  a  daily  problem  to 
the  members  of  Mess  6.  Whenever  he 
was  absent,  and  Blakely  and  Curtis  and 
Strong  and  I  got  together  in  the  tent,  we 
discussed  him,  evolving  various  theories 
to  explain  why  he  never  wrote  to  anybody 
and  why  nobody  ever  wrote  to  him.  Had 
the  man  committed  some  terrible  crime, 
and  fled  to  the  army  to  hide  his  guilt  ? 
Blakely  suggested  that  he  must  have 
murdered  "the  old  folks."  What  did 
he  mean  by  eternally  conning  that  tat- 
tered Latin  grammar?  And  was  his 
name  Bladburn,  anyhow  ?  Even  his 
imperturbable  amiability  became  sus- 
picious. And  then  his  frightful  reti- 
cence I  If  he  was  the  victim  of  any  deep 
grief  or  crushing  calamity,  why  didn't  he 
seem  unhappy  ?  What  business  had  he 
to  be  cheerful  ? 

"  It's  my  opinion,"  said  Strong,  "  that 
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he's  a  rival  Wandering  Jew  ;  the  original 
Jacobs,  you  know,  was  a  dark  fellow." 

Blakely  inferred  from  something  Blad- 
burn had  said,  or  something  he  had  not 
said — which  was  more  likely — that  he 
had  been  a  schoolmaster  at  some  period 
of  his  life. 

"  Schoolmaster  be  hanged  I"  was 
Strong's  comment.  "  Can  you  fancy  a 
schoolmaster  going  about  conjugating 
baby  verbs  out  of  a  dratted  little  spelling- 
book  ?  No,  Quite  So  has  evidently  been 
a — a —  Blest  if  I  can  imagine  what  he's 
been  1" 

Whatever  John  Bladburn  had  been,  he 
was  a  lonely  man.  W'henever  I  want  a 
type  of  perfect  human  isolation,  I  shall 
think  of  him,  as  he  was  in  those  days, 
moving  remote,  self-contained,  and  alone 
in  the  midst  of  two  hundred  thousand 


men. 


H. 


The  Indian  summer,  with  its  infinite 
beauty  and  tenderness,  came  like  a 
reproach  that  year  to  Virginia.  The 
foliage,  touched  here  and  there  with  pris- 
matic tints,  drooped  motionless  in  the 
golden  haze.  The  delicate  Virginia 
creeper  was  almost  minded  to  put  forth 
its  scarlet  buds  again.  No  wonder  the 
lovely  phantom — this  dusky  Southern  sis- 
ter of  the  pale  Northern  June — lingered 
not  long  with  us,  but,  filling  the  once 
I)eaceful  glens  and  valleys  with  her 
pathos,  stole  away  rebukefully  before  the 
savage  enginery  of  man. 

The  preparations  that  had  been  going 
on  for  months  in  arsenals  and  foundries 
at  the  North  were  nearly  completed. 
For  weeks  past  the  air  had  been  filled 
with  rumors  of  an  advance ;  but  the  rumor 
of  to-day  refuted  the  rumor  of  yester- 
day, and  the  Grand  Army  did  not  move. 
Heintzelman's  corps  \v'as  constantly  fold- 
ing its  tents,  like  the  Arabs,  and  as 
silently  stealing  away ;  but  somehow  it 
was  always  in  the  same  place  the  next 
morning.  One  day,  at  last,  orders  came 
down  for  our  brigade  to  move. 

"  We're  going  to  Richmond,  boys  I" 
shouted  Strong,  thrusting  his  head  in  at 
the  tent ;  and  we  all  cheered  and  waved 
our  caps  like  mad.  You  see.  Big  Bethel 
and  Bull  Run  and  Ball's  Bluff  (the  bloody 
B's.  as  we  used  to  call  them)  hadn't 
taught  us  any  better  sense. 
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Rising  abruptly  from  the  plateau,  to 
the  left  of  our  encampment,  was  a  tall 
hill  covered  with  a  stunted  growth  of  red- 
oak,  persimmon,  and  chestnut.  The 
night  before  we  struck  tents  I  climbed  up 
to  the  crest  to  take  a  parting  look  at  a 
spectacle  which  custom  had  not  been 
able  to  rob  of  its  enchantment.  There, 
at  my  feet,  and  extending  miles  and  miles 
away,  lay  the  camps  of  the  Grand  Army, 
with  its  camp-fires  reflected  luridly 
against  the  sky.  Thousands  of  lights 
were  twinkling  in  every  direction,  some 
nestling  in  the  valley,  some  like  fireflies 
beating  their  wings  and  palpitating 
among  the  trees,  and  others  stretching 
in  parallel  lines  and  curves,  like  the 
street  lamps  of  a  city.  Somewhere,  far 
off,  a  band  was  playing,  at  intervals  it 
seemed  ;  and  now  and  then,  nearer  to,  a 
silvery  strain  from  a  bugle  shot  sharply 
up  through  the  night,  and  seemed  to 
lose  itself  like  a  rocket  among  the  stars — 
the  patient,  untroubled  stars.  Suddenly 
a  hand  was  laid  upon  my  arm. 

*•  I*d  like  to  say  a  word  to  you,"  said 
Bladbum. 

With  a  little  start  of  surprise,  I  made 
room  for  him  on  the  fallen  tree  where  I 
was  seated. 

"  I  mayn't  get  another  chance,"  he 
said.  "You  and  the  boys  have  been 
ver>'  kind  to  me,  kinder  than  I  deserve ; 
but  sometimes  IVe  fancied  that  my  not 
saying  anything  about  myself  had  given 
you  the  idea  that  all  was  not  right  in  my 
past.  I  want  to  say  that  I  came  down 
to  Virginia  with  a  clean  record." 

"We  never  really  doubted  it,  Blad- 
bum." 

"  If  I  didn't  write  home,"  he  continued, 
"  it  was  because  I  hadn't  any  home, 
neither  kith  nor  kin.  When  I  said  the 
old  folks  were  dead,  I  said  it.  Am  I 
boring  you  ?     If  I  thought  I  was — " 

"  No,  Bladbum.  I  have  often  wanted 
you  to  talk  to  me  about  yourself,  not 
from  idle  curiosity,  I  tmst,  but  because 
I  liked  you  that  rainy  night  when  you 
came  to  camp,  and  have  gone  on  liking 
you  ever  since.  This  isn't  too  much  to 
say,  when  Heaven  only  knows  how  soon 
I  may  be  past  saying  it  or  you  listening 
to  it." 

"  That's  it,"  said  Bladbum,  hurriedly ; 
"that's  why  I  want  to  talk  with  you. 


IVe  a  fancy  that  I  sha'n't  come  out  of 
our  first  battle." 

The  words  gave  me  a  queer  start,  for 
I  had  been  trying  several  days  to  throw 
off  a  similar  presentiment  concerning 
him — a  foolish  presentiment  that  grew 
out  of  a  dream. 

"  In  case  anything  of  that  kind  turns 
up,*' he  continued,  "  I'd  like  you  to  have 
my  Latin  grammar  here-^you've  seen 
me  reading  it  You  might  stick  it  away 
in  a  bookcase,  for  the  sake  of  old  times. 
It  goes  against  me  to  think  of  it  falling 
into  rough  hands  or  being  kicked  about 
camp  and  trampled  under  foot." 

He  was  drumming  softly  with  his 
fingers  on  the  volume  in  the  bosom  of 
his  blouse. 

^  "  I  didn't  intend  to  speak  of  this  to  a 
living  soul,"  he  went  on,  motioning  roe 
not  to  answer  him  ;  "  but  something  took 
hold  of  me  to-night  and  made  me  follow 
you  up  here.  Pertiaps  if  I  told  you  all, 
you  would  be  the  more  willing  to  look 
after  the  little  book  in  case  it  goes  ill 
with  me.  When  the  war  broke  out,  I 
was  teaching  school  down  in  Maine,  in 
the  same  village  where  my  father  was 
schoolmaster  before  me.  The  old  man 
when  he  died  left  me  quite-  alone.  I 
lived  pretty  much  by  myself,  having  no 
interests  outside  of  the  district  school, 
which  seemed  in  a  manner  my  personal 
property.  Eight  years  ago  last  spring  a 
new  pupil  was  brought  to  the  school,  a 
slight  -slip  of  a  girl,  with  a  sad  kind  of 
face  and  quiet  ways.  -Perhaps  it  was 
because  she  wasn't  very  strong,  and  per- 
haps because  she  wasn't  used  over  well 
by  those  who  had  charge  of  her,  or  per- 
haps it  was  because  my  life  was  lonely, 
that  my  heart  warmed  to  the  child.  It 
all  seems  like  a  dream  now,  since  that 
April  rooming  when  little  Mary  stood  in 
front  of  my  desk  with  her  pretty  eyes 
looking  down  bashfully  and  her  soft  hair 
falling  over  her  face.  One  day  I  look 
up,  and  six  years  have  gone  by — as  they 
go  by  in  dreams — and  among  the  scholars 
is  a  tall  girl  of  sixteen,  with  serious, 
womanly  eyes  which  I  cannot  trust  my- 
self to  look  upon.  The  old  life  has  come 
to  an  end.  The  child  has  become  a 
woman  and  can  teach  the  master  now. 
So  help  me  Heaven,  I  didn't  know  that 
I  loved  her  until  that  day  I 
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*'  Long  after  the  children  had  gone 
nome  I  sat  in  the  school-room  with  my 
face  resting  on  my  hands.  There  was 
her  desk,  the  afternoon  shadows  falling 
across  it.  It  never  looked  empty  and 
cheerless  before.  I  went  and  stood  by 
the  low  chair,  as  I  had  stood  hundreds 
of  times.  On  the  desk  was  a  pile  of 
books,  ready  to  be  takien  away,  and 
among  the  rest  a  small  Latin  grammar 
which  we  had  studied  together.  What 
little  despairs  and  triumphs  and  happy 
hours  were  associated  with  it  1  I  took 
it  up  curiously,  as  if  it  were  some  gentle 
dead  thing,  and  turned  over  the  pages, 
and  could  hardly  see  them.  Turning 
the  pages,  idly  so,  I  came  to  a  leaf  on 
which  something  was  written  with  ink, 
in  the  familiar  girlish  hand.  If  was  only 
the  words  *  Dear  John,*  through  which 
she  had  drawn  two  hasty  pencil  lines — 
I  wish  she  hadn't  drawn  those  lines  !*' 
added  Bladburn,  under  his  breath. 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two, 
looking  off  towards  the  camps,  where  the 
lights  were  fading  out  one  by  one. 

"  I  had  no  right  to  go  and  love  Mary. 
I  was  twice  her  age,  an  awkward,  un^ 
social  man,  that  would  have  blighted  her 
youth.  I  was  as  wrong  as  wrong  can 
be.  But  I  never  meant  to  tell  her.  I 
locked  the  grammar  in  my  desk  and  the 
secret  in  my  heart  for  a  year.  I  couldn't 
bear  to  meet  her  in  the  village,  and  kept 
away  from  every  place  where  she  was 
likely  to  be.  Then  she  came  to  me,  and 
sat  down  at  my  feet  penitently,  just  as 
she  used  to  do  when  she  was  a  child,  and 
asked  what  she  had  done  to  anger  me ; 
and  then,  Heaven  forgive  me  1  I  told 
her  all,  and  asked  her  if  she  could  say 
with  her  lips  the  words  she  had  written, 
and  she  nestled  in  my  arms  all  a-trem- 
bling  like  a  bird,  and  said  them  over  and 
over  again. 

**  When  Mary's  family  heard  of  our 
engagement,  there  was  trouble.  They 
looked  higher  for  Mary  than  a  middle- 
aged  schoolmaster.  No  blame  to  them. 
They  forbade  me  the  house,  her  uncles ; 
but  we  met  in  the  village  and  at  the 
neighbors'  houses,  and  I  was  happy, 
knowing  she  loved  me.  Matters  were 
in  this  state  when  the  war  came  on. 
I  had  a  strong  call  to  look  after  the  old 
flag,  and  I  hung  my  head  that  day  when 


the  company  raised  in  our  village 
marched  by  the  school-house  to  the  rail- 
road station  ;  but  I  couldn't  tear  myself 
away.  About  this  time  the  minister's 
son,  who  had  been  away  to  college,  came 
to  the  village.  He  met  Mary  here  and 
there,  and  they  became  great  friends. 
He  was  a  likely  fellow,  near  her  own 
age,  and  it  was  natural  they  should  like 
one  another.  Sometimes  I  winced  at 
seeing  him  made  free  of  the  home  from 
which  I  was  shut  out ;  then  I  would  open 
the  grammar  at  the  leaf  where  *  Dear 
John  '  was  written  up  in  the  corner,  and 
my  trouble  was  gone.  Mary  was  sor- 
rowful and  pale  these  days,  and  I  think 
her  people  were  worrying  her. 

"  It  was  one  evening  two  or  three  days 
before  we  got  the  news  of  Bull  Run.  I 
had  gone  down  to  the  burying-ground  to 
trim  the  spruce  hedge  set  round  the  old 
man's  lot,  and  was  just  stepping  into  the 
enclosure,  when  I  heard  voices  from  the 
opposite  side.  One  was  Mary's,  and 
the  other  I  knew  to  be  young  Marston's, 
the  minister's  son.  I  didn't  mean  to 
listen,  but  what  Mary  was  saying  struck 
me  dumb.  We  must  never  meet  again, 
she  was  saying  in  a  wild  way.  We  must 
saygood-by  here  forever — good-by  ygood-by  ! 
And  I  could  hear  her  sobbing.  Then, 
presently,  she  said,  hurriedly.  No,  no; 
my  hand,  not  my  lips  !  Then  it  seemed 
he  kissed  her  hands,  and  the  two  parted, 
one  going  towards  the  parsonage,  and 
the  other  out  by  the  gate  near  where  I 
stood. 

"  I  don't  know  how  long  I  stood 
there,  but  the  night-dews  had  wet  me  to 
the  bone  when  I  stole  out  of  the  grave- 
yard and  across  the  road  to  the  school- 
house.  I  unlocked  the  door,  and  took 
the  Latin  grammar  from  the  desk  and 
hid  it  in  my  bosom.  There  was  not  a 
sound  or  a  light  anywhere  as  I  walked 
out  of  the  village.  And  now,"  said  Blad- 
burn, rising  suddenly  from  the  tree- 
trunk,  "  if  the  little  book  ever  falls  in 
your  way,  won't  you  see  that  it  comes 
to  no  harm,  for  my  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  little  woman  who  was  true  to 
me  and  didn't  love  me  ?  Wherever  she 
is  to-night,  God  bless  her !" 

As  we  descended  to  camp  with  our 
arms  resting  on  each  other's  shoulder. 
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the  watch-fires  were  burning  low  in  the 
valleys  and  along  the  hillsides,  and  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  silent  tents 
lay  bleaching  in  the  moonlight. 

III. 

We  imagined  that  the  throwing  for- 
ward of  our  brigade  was  the  initial 
movement  of  a  general  advance  of  the 
army  ;  but  that,  as  the  reader  will  re- 
member, did  not  take  place  until  the 
following  March.  The  Confederates  had 
fallen  back  to  Centreville  without  firing 
a  shot,  and  the  National  troops  were  in 
possession  of  Lewinsville,  Vienna,'  and 
Fairfax  Court-House,  Our  new  posi- 
tion was  nearly  identical  with  that  which 
we  had  occupied  on  the  night  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run — on  the  old 
turnpike  road  to  Manassas,  where  the 
enemy  was  supposed  to  be  in  great  force. 

Their  pickets  soon  became  a  nuisance 
to  us.  Hardly  a  night  passed  but  they 
fired  upon  our  outposts,  so  far  with  no 
harmful  result ;  but  after  a  while  it  grew 
to  be  a  serious  matter.  The  Rebels 
would  crawl  out  on  all-fours  from  the 
wood  into  a  field  covered  with  under- 
brush, and  lie  there  in  the  dark  for  hours, 
waiting  for  a  shot.  Then  our  men  took 
to  the  rifle-pits — pits  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long  by  four  or  five  deep,  with  the  loose 
earth  banked  up  a  few  inches  high  on 
the  exposed  sides.  All  the  pits  bore 
names,  more  or  less  felicitous,  by  which 
they  were  known  to  their  transient  ten- 
ants. One  was  called  "The  Pepper- 
Box,"  another  "  Uncle  Sam's  Well,"  an- 
other "  The  Reb-Trap,"  and  another,  I 
am  constrained  to  say,  was  named  after 
a  not-to-be-mentioned  tropical  locality. 
Though  this  rude  sort  of  nomenclature 
predominated,  there  was  no  lack  of 
softer  titles,  such  as  "  Fortress  Matilda  " 
and  "  Castle  Mary,"  and  one  had,  though 
unintentionally,  a  literary  flavor  to  it, 
"  Blair's  Grave,"  which  was  not  popu- 
larly considered  as  reflecting  unpleas- 
antly on  Nat  Blair,  who  had  assisted  in 
making  the  excavation. 

Some  of  the  regiment  had  discovered 
a  field  of  late  com  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  used  to  boil  a  few  ears  every  day, 
while  it  lasted,  for  the  boys  detailed 
on  the  night-picket.  The  corn-cobs 
were  always  scrupulously  preserved  and 


mounted  on  the  parapets  of  the  pits. 
Whenever  a  Rebel  shot  carried  away  one 
of  these  barbette  ^ns:,  there  was  swearing 
in  that  particular  trench.  Strong,  who 
was  very  sensitive  to  this  kind  of  dis- 
aster, was  complaining  bitterly  one  morn- 
ing because  he  had  lost  three  "  pieces  " 
the  night  before. 

"  There's  Quite  So,  now,"  said  Strong, 
"when  a  Minie-ball  comes  fi(ig/  and 
knocks  one  of  his  guns  to  flinders,  he 
merely  smiles,  and  doesn't  at  all  see  the 
degradation  of  the  thing." 

Poor  Bladbum  1  As  I  watched  him 
day  by  day  going  about  his  duties,  in 
his  shy,  cheery  way,  with  a  smile  for 
every  one  and  not  an  extra  word  for  any- 
body, it  ^as  hard  to  believe  he  was  the 
same  man  who,  that  night  before  we 
broke  camp  by  the  Potomac,  had  poured 
out  to  me  the  story  of  his  love  and  sor- 
row in  words  that  burned  in  my  memory. 

While  Strong  was  speaking,  Blakely 
lifted  aside  the  flap  of  the  tent  and 
looked  in  on  us. 

"  Boys,  Quite  So  was  hurt  last  night," 
he  said,  with  a  white  tremor  to  his  lip. 

"  What  1" 

"  Shot  on  picket." 

"  Why,  he  was  in  the  pit  next  to  mine," 
cried  Strong. 

"Badly  hurt?" 

"  Badly  hurt." 

I  knew  he  was  ;  I  need  not  have  asked 
the  question.  He  never  meant  to  go 
back  to  New  England  I 

Bladbum  was  lying  on  the  stretcher 
in  the  hospital  tent.  The  surgeon  had 
knelt  down  by  him,  and  was  carefully 
cutting  away  the  bosom  of  his  blouse. 
The  Latin  grammar,  stained  and  torn, 
slipped,  and  fell  to  the  floor.  Bladbum 
gave  me  a  quick  glance.  I  picked  up 
the  book,  and  as  I  placed  it  in  his  hand, 
the  icy  fingers  closed  softly  over  mine. 
He  was  sinking  fast.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  surgeon  finished  his  examination. 

"  My  poor  lad,"  he  blurted  out,  "  it's 
no  use.  If  you've  anything  to  say,  say 
it  now,  for  you've  nearly  done  with  this 
world." 

Then  Bladbum  lifted  his  eyes  slowly 
to  the  surgeon,  and  the  old  smile  flitted 
over  his  face  as  he  murmured, 

"  Quite  so." 
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Lord  &  Taylor 

IVholesale  Distributors 


'-'Harvard  Mills'' 

k"uM)  Underwear 

Steam  heated  apartments,  winters  of  diminishing  severity, 
are  but  two  reasons  why  the  demand  for  extremely  heavy 
underwear  is  fast  disappearing.  What  you  want  is  a  garment 
meeting  these  conditions — warm  and  comfortable  for  outdoor 
wear,  yet  not  oppressive  indoors.     Such  is  the 
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^ ^  Underwear 

Perfect  in  every  way 


Union  Suits  are  a  special  feature,  recommended  for  stout 
women  who  have  difficulty  in  finding  a  garment  that  will 
stretch  sufficiently  to  be  comfortable  yet  still  have  wearing 
quality. 

For  early  fall  weight  Xxy 

No.   862.      Light  Weight  Merino,  White  and  Natural,  50%  Wool 


VESTS 
TIGHTS 

SIZES 

3/6 


DRAWERS       UNION  SUITS 


Price,  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  75c. 


EXTRA 
SIZES 

40/44 

$1.00 


3/6 

$1.35 


EXTRA 
SIZES 

40/44 

$1.75 


Union  Suits  for  Children 

No.  285.    White  medium  weight  finest  combed  Cotton 
••     282.    White  light  weight  Merino,  50%  wool     .    . 


75c. 
$1.00 


Sold  Everywhere.    Ask  your  dealer  or  write  Dept.  M.    We  will  direct  you 
to  nearest  Dealer,  or  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  any  number,  as  above  stated. 


Broadway 


New  York 
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Comes  to 

The    Modern    Business    Man 


The  Most  Refreshing  Drink  in  the  World 

To  the  invigorating  properties  of  the  Coca  Leaf  are  added 
the  sustaining  qualities  of  the  Cola  Nut 

Cooling !   Delicious !    Thirst-Quenching ! 

It  pleases  the  palate  while  satisfying  the  thirst.  Relieves 
fatigue  that  comes  from  over-work  or  over-thinking.  Puts 
vim  and  **go'*  into  tired  brains  and  weary  bodies 
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State  Prohibition  in  Georgia 

By  A.  J.  McKclway 

San  Francisco's  Ferment 

By  Kew 

France  and  America  at  The  Hague 

By  Elbert  F.  Baldwin 

The  Spirit  of  the  Woods 

By  W.  R.  Pcabody 

The  American  Colonies 

A  Review  of  Recent  Books 


COLUMBIA 


No  owner  of  a  ''talking  machine"  who  ever  got  ftirther  than 
taking  the  first  thing  offered  him  will  put  his  good  money  into 
ordinary-process  disc  or  cylinder  records. 

Let  that  sink  in — for  it's  a  fact. 


If  you  ever  heard  a  Columbia  disc  or 
cylinder  Record,  played  on  a  Grapho- 
phone  or  on  any  other  machine,  you  know 
quite  well  that  you  can  recognize  the 
difference  as  far  as  you  can  hear  it. 

No  imagination  about  it.  It's  the  best 
kind  of  good  judgment.  Columbia 
Records  are  beyond  argument  better  in 
every  way — in  smoothness  of  surface,  in 


evenness  of  tone,  in  clearness,  in  volume^ 
m  durability,  and  in  repertory.  And 
they  ought  to  be:  they  are  made  under 
the  original  patents,  which  we  have  al- 
ways controlled,  by  processes  that  eke- 
where  can  only  be  imitated. 

Compare  them,  that's  all  we  ask. 
We  are  entirely  willing  to  leave  the  de- 
cision to  anyone  who  has  ears  to  hear. 


or  CTlini 
phone  catalogue  if  you  doo't  own  a  Graphopoone.     Cylinder 
asc.     Disc  records  6oc  (o  $5.     Graphophones  $7.50  to  taoo. 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH   CO..  G«n'l. 
TRIBUNE   BUILDING.   NEVT  YORIl 

Distributing  Depots:   35  West  ajrd  St.,  New  York;   88  Wabaah  Ave.. 

Chicago;  951  Van  Ness  Are.,  San  Francisco 
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_         ^    .        Two  hundred  and  eighty- 

Che  PuritaJ      *«^«»  r^'\TJ  •*'°'"" 
panyof  English  Puritans, 

on  their  pilgrimage  to  the  New  World, 
sailed  into  Cape  Cod  Bay  on  board 
the  little  Mayflower  and  landed  at  the 
spot  where  the  town  of  Plymouth 
now  stands.  It  was  an  event  moment- 
ous to'  the  little  band  of  Pilgrims, 
to  the  country  which  they  helped  to 
found,  and  to  the  civilized  world.  It 
is  appropriate  that  Provincetown,  the 
outermost  community  of  Massachusetts 
on  the  Atlantic  shore,  lying  at  the 
extremity  of  the  gigantic  bended  arm 
of  land  which  forms  Cape  Cod  and 
incloses  within  its  grasp  the  waters  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  should  honor  the  arrival 
of  the  Mayflovyer  in  those  waters  by  the 
erection  of  a  monument,  the  corner-stone 
of  which  was  laid  with,  distinguished 
ceremonies  on  Tuesday  of  last  week. 
The  monument,  which  it  will  take  about 
two  years  to  complete,  will  be  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  will  be 
built  of  stones  contributed  by  a  number 
of  towns  in  Massachusetts  and  a  num- 
ber of  towns  in  England  which  are  con- 
nected by  historical  associations  and  by 
ties  of  ancestry.  The  most  notable  fea- 
ture of  the  occasion  was  the  personal 
attendance  at  the  corner-stone  ceremo- 
nies of  President  Roosevelt,  who  sailed 
to  Provincetown  from  Oyster  Bay  on 
the  official  yacht  Mayflower,  which  was 
greeted  by  a  squadron  of  naval  ships 
and  a  large  fleet  of  Provincetown  and 
Gloucester  fishing  vessels.  The  comer- 
stone  was  laid  in  accordance  with  the 
ritual  of  the  Masonic  Order,  of  which 
President  Roosevelt  is  a  member.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Mr.  Bryce,  the 
British  Ambassador,  and  by  United 
States  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Congressman  William  C.  Lovering,  and 
Governor  Curtis  Guild,  of  Massachu- 
setts.    The  chief  event  of  the  day  was. 


of  course,  President  Roosevelt's  address, 
which  had  been  waited  for  by  the  coun- 
try at  large  with  interest  and  expectation 
for  some  weeks,  because  it  was  believed 
that  in  it  he  would  make  some  important 
statements  concerning  the  policy  of  his 
administration  with  regard  to  American 
industry  and  finance.  A  brief  r<fsum^ 
of  the  President's  speech  will  be  found 
in  the  following  paragraph.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  President  that  after  his 
formal  address,  which  was  delivered  out 
of  doors,  had  been  completed,  he  went 
to  a  small  hall,  where  he  was  introduced 
to  more  than  two  hundred  Provincetown 
and  Gloucester  fishermen,  to  whom  he 
spoke  in  an  informal  but  thoroughly 
interested  and  hearty  fashion.  Both  his 
long  address  and  his  short  speech  to  the 
fishermen  were  received  with  every  mark 
of  approval  and  satisfaction.  There  was 
no  indication  at  Provincetown  of  the 
waning  of  the  President's  popularity 
with  the  American  people  at  large  that 
has  been  somewhat  eagerly  prophesied 
by  those  newspapers  which,  either  sin- 
cerely or  from  interested  motives,  are 
opposed  to  the  political  and  social  policy 
for  which  he  stands. 


Presideni  Rooseveli 
Restates  His  Policy 


The  President,  in 
his  Provincetown 
address,  sets  forth 
views  and  makes  recommendations  with 
which,  undoubtedly,  many  Americans 
disagree,  but  no  sincere  and  intelligent 
American  can  assert  that  the  address 
outlines  an  intellectual  attitude  or  an 
executive  programme  with  which  the 
President  has  not  constantly  and 
frankly  tried  to  make  the  people  of  this 
country  familiar.  He  pays  a  prefatory 
tribute  to  the  Puritans,  whose  character 
and  institutions  shaped  the  character  and 
institutions  not  only  of  New  England  but 
of  all  the  Northern  States.     "  There  is 
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no  use  in  our  coming  here  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  men  who  founded  this  Nation 
unless  we  first  of  all  come  in  a  spirit  of 
trying  to  do  our  work  to-day  as  they  did 
their  work  in  the  yesterdays  that  have 
vanished.  .  .  .  The  Puritan  cast  aside 
nothing  old  merely  for  the  sake  of  inno- 
vation, yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
anything  new  that  would  serve  his  pur- 
pose. .  .  .  The  spirit  of  the  Puritan 
was  a  spirit  which  never  shrank  from 
regulation  of  conduct  if  such  regulation 
was  necessary  for  the  public  weal ;  and 
this  is  the  spirit  which  we  must  show 
to-day  whenever  it  is  necessary."  The 
President  believes  that  the  great  cor- 
porations are  legitimate  outgrowths  of 
modem  life  unknown  to  our  fathers,  and, 
therefore,  needing  a  regulation  and  con- 
trol not  provided  by  our  fathers.  He 
approves  Federal  incorporation  of  all 
corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  busi- 
ness, and  recommends — as  he  has  done 
many  times  before — that  such  corpora- 
tions should  be  super\'ised  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  supervises  the  National  banks. 
He  believes  in  combinations,  mergers, 
and  trusts,  provided  they  are  rigorously 
controlled  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
National  Government.  He  intimates  that 
the  time  may  come  when  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law  may  wisely  be  repealed, 
but  believes  that  first  the  power  of  the 
National  Government  to  regulate  trusts 
and  combinations  must  be  asserted  and 
extended.  He  defends  the  practice  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  bringing 
civil  suits  against  criminal  corporation 
officials  where  it  sees  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  verdicts  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. He  claims  that  his  adminis- 
tration has  clearly  shown  "  that  there  is 
no  individual  and  no  corporation  so 
powerful  that  he  or  it  stands  above  the 
possibility  of  punishment  under  the  law." 
He  refers  to  the  present  depression  in 
the  price  of  stocks  and  other  securities, 
asserting  that  it  is  a  depression  felt  not 
merely  in  this  country  but  throughout 
the  world,  and  intimating  that  some 
manipulators  of  the  market  have  en- 
deavored to  create  anxiety  and  lack  of 
confidence  among  general  investors, 
with  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Administration.    The 


President  distinctly  and  solemnly  asserts, 
in  reply  to  the  expression  of  this  false 
hope,  that  "  for  the  eighteen  months   erf 
my  administration  that  remain  there  will 
be   no   change   in   the   policy  we  have 
steadily  pursued,  no  let-up  in  the  effort 
to  secure  the  honest  observance  of  the 
law."     The   President  urges  additional 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  wage-workers ;  urges  justice  to 
all    men,  whether    rich    or    poor;    but 
denounces  those  great    fortunes  which 
are  amassed  "  by  special  privilege,  chi- 
canery,   and    wrong-doing."     He    con- 
cludes by  urging  his  fellow-citizens  to 
remember  that  "  l^slation  can  never  be 
more   than  a  part,  and   often  no  more 
than  a  small  part,  in  the  general  scheme 
of  moral  progress;   and  crude  or  vin- 
dictive legislation  may  at  any  time  bring 
such  progress  to  a  haJt"     The  real  bet- 
terment of  the  country  depends  upon 
"  the  slow,  steady  growth  of  the  spirit 
which  metes  a  generous  but  not  a  senti- 
mental justice  to  each  man  on  his  merits 
as  a  nfiin,  and  which  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  highest  and  deepest  happiness 
for  the  individual  lies  pot  in  selfishness, 
but  in  service."     Further  comment  upon 
the  President's  political  philosophy  and 
acts,  as  portrayed  in  this  address,  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 


Af     T  f§*      On  the  day  preceding  Mr, 
Platf^m      Ro<^sevelt's  speech  at  Prov- 
^  incetown,  Mr.  Taft  addressed 

a  Republican  Club  at  Columbus,  Ohia 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  was  the  restate- 
ment of  principles  which  he  has  expressed 
already  both  in  words  and  in  the  acts  of 
his  administration;  Mr.  Taft's  speech, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  confession  of 
faith  of  a  man  who  has  not  had  directly 
to  deal  with  the  problems  he  discussed, 
but  who  at  the  present  moment  stands 
most  conspicuously  before  the  country 
as  likely  to  be  Mr.  Roosevelt's  successor 
in  the  place  of  leadership.  With  the  gen- 
eral policy,  followed  by  the  President  of 
perfecting  the  control  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  railways  and  the  great 
corporations  the  Secretary  of  War  is  in 
hearty  agreement.  His  speech  in  the 
main  was  a  careful  comparison  between 
what  may  be  termed  the  Roosevelt  and 
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the  Bryan  policies  regarding  the  chief 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
present — the  regulation  of  railways,  the 
control  of  great  corporations,  the  restraint 
of  swollen  fortunes,  the  issue  of  Social- 
ism, the  maintenance  of  popular  govern- 
ment, the  revision  of  the  tariff.  Without 
making  the  comparison  in  detail,  Mr. 
Taft  so  stated  the  problems,  and  so  con- 
trasted the  two  policies,  that  the  intelli- 
gent hearer  or  reader  of  this  speech 
could  hardly  fail  to  note  the  difference 
in  temper,  as  well  as  in  method^  between 
the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties  in 
relation  to  each  of  these  specific  prob- 
lems. The  most  important  of  these 
problems  Mr.  Taft  considered  under  the 
two  categories  of  the  regulation  of  rail- 
ways and  the  control  of  corporations. 
The  fact  that  the  people  of  the  country 
are  facing  with  quickened  conscience 
the  questions  propounded  by  a  period 
of  prosperity  and  even  luxury  is,  in  Mr. 
Taft's  view,  a  sign  of  National  sound- 
ness. The  problems  presented  by  the 
rapid  development  of  the  railways,  Mr. 
Taft  pointed  out,  had  been  dealt  with  in 
certain  constructive  legislation :  the  Elkins 
Act  to  make  mote  effective  the  prose- 
cution of  offenses  against  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Law,  the  Rate  Bill  to  increase 
the  powers  of  control  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  over  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  laws  passed  to  secure 
safety  for  both  passengers  and  employees 
on  the  railways.  Mr.  Taft  in  his  speech 
made  of  the  criminal  prosecution  of 
offending  railways  what  it  is  in  fact,  an 
incidental  matter.  He  likened  this  power 
over  the  railways  to  the  power  of  the 
Comptroller  over  the  National  banks.  He 
reviewed  with  some  detail  the  movement 
which  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the 
Rate  Bill ;  he  gave  his  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  that  bill  not  only  would  prove 
effective  but  had  already  secured  benefi- 
cial results.  Even  in  its  punitive  features 
he  showed  that  it  had  supplemented  and 
strengthened  the  provisions  of  the  Elkins 
Act  But,  still  more  important,  it  had 
discouraged  "  attempts  to  renew  the  old 
abuses  "  and  it  had  stimulated  the  rail- 
ways to  modify  their  rates.  Likewise 
Mr.  Taft  indorsed  the  legislation  which 
had  secured  the  adoption  of  safety  de- 
vices on  inter-State  railways,  and  which, 


by  abolishing  the  rule  freeing  a  railway 
company  from  responsibility  for  injury 
to  an  employee  through  the  negligence 
of  a  fellow-servant,  "  furnishes  a  strong 
motive  to  the  railroad  companies  for  the 
exercise  of  greater  care  in  the  selection, 
supervision,  and  control  of  all  of  their 
employees,  which  tends  not  only  to  the 
safety  of  their  employees,  but  also  to  the 
safety  of  their  passengers." 


A  Constntctive 
Policy 


In  a  similar  manner  Mr. 
Taft  treated  construct- 
ively the  trust  problem. 
Great  corporations  he  regards  as  of 
themselves  beneficial.  The  nub  of  the 
problem  he  put  in  these  words : 

The  combination  of  capital  in  large  plants 
to  manufacture  goods  with  the  greatest 
economy  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  assem- 
bling of  the  parts  of  a  macnine  to  the  eco- 
nomical and  more  rapid  manufacture  of  what 
in  old  times  was  made  by  hand.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  not  interfere  with  the  one 
any  more  than  the  other,  in  the  proper 
operation  of  competition  the  public  will  soon 
snare  with  the  manufacturer  the  advantage 
in  lowered  prices.  When,  however,  such 
combinations  not  only  lower  the  cost  to 
themselves,  but  are  able  to  control  the  mar- 
ket and  maintain  or  raise  the  old  prices,  the 
public  derives  no  benefit,  and  is  helpless  in 
the  hands  of  a  monopoly. 

The  chief  abuses  he  classed  under  two 
heads,  coercion  of  consumers  to  buy  or 
of  competitors  to  go  out  of  business,  and 
secret  rebates  or  other  unlawful  advan- 
tage in  transportation.  Like  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  speech,  he  explained  why 
it  is  difficult  to  convict  individuals  of 
such  abuses.  Prosecutions  and  injunc- 
tions, however,  he  believes,  "  have  had  a 
marked  effect  on  business  methods.'' 
He  is  not  persuaded  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  plan  to  require  every  corporation 
engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  to  take 
out  a  Federal  license.  Any  statute 
embod3dng  this  plan  would  have  to 
make  provision  for  those  applicants 
for  license  who  were  violating  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law,  "  and  thus  involve  the  same 
litigation  we  now  have'.**  New  legisla- 
tion which  is  now  needed,  in  Mr.  Taft's 
judgment,  includes :  a  provision  for  the 
classification  of  merchandise  to  prevent 
the  evasion  of  rates  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission ;  a  provision  that  railways  should 
issue  stocks  or  bonds  only  on  certificate 
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of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, to  prevent  overcapitalization;  a 
provision  to  prevent  one  line  from  own- 
ing stock  in  a  competing  line  and  pro- 
hibiting lines  in  competition  from  having 
conunon directors;  a  provision  permitting 
railways  to  make  rate  agreements  under 
the  approval  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission.  Mr.  Taft  does  not 
regard  as  important  the  plan  to  make  a 
[^ysical  \^uation  of  the  railways.  For 
purposes  of  revenue  he  would  faxor  an 
inheritance  and,  if  possible,  an  income 
tax.  The  perils  of  individual  fortunes 
he  would,  however,  leave  chiefly  to  legis- 
lation by  the  States.  As  to  the  tariff.  Mr. 
Taft  personally  favors  its  speedy  revision. 
As  a  protectionist  he  r^;ards  some  of 
the  schedules  as  excessive.  He  would 
have  Congress  investigate  the  tariff 
situation,  and  would  have  the  Republi- 
can party  **  pledge  itself  to  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  as  soon  after  the  next  Presi- 
dential election  as  possible." 


^^    „  In  all  this   Mr.  Taft  ex- 

The  Bryan  «     .  • 

wy.  ^  presses  not  only  hjs  con- 

currence  m  President 
Roosevelt's  policies,  but  also  his  equally 
hearty  and  emphatic  dissent  from  the 
programme  of  Mr.  Br>'an.  In  opposition 
to  Mr.  Bryan's  proposal  of  Government 
ownership  of  the  railways,  which  Mr. 
Taft  believes  would  result  in  inefficient 
railway  management,  extravagant  cost, 
and  danger  to  popular  institutions  through 
the  possession  of  enormous  power  on  the 
part  of  the  executive,  he  places  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  policy  of  railway  regulation. 
In  opposition  to  Mr.  Bryan's  proposal  to 
"  extirpate  trusts,  root  and  branch,"  he 
places  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policy  of  encour- 
aging ccTL^inations  of  capital  as  of  labor, 
but  at  the  same  time  of  so  controlling  them 
that  their  power  will  be  wielded  for  the 
public  good.  In  opposition  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
distrust  of  the  courts,  and  therefore  his 
suggestion  to  restrict  their  activity  and 
to  lessen  their  powers,  he  places  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  belief  in  making  courts  strong 
enough  to  restrain  and  protect  rich  and 
poor  alike.  In  contrast  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
argument  for  a  weak  and  a  restricted 
government,  he  places  Mr,  Roosevelt's 
faith   in  a  strong  and  efficient  govern- 


ment In  oi^>osition  to  Mr.  Br>^n*s 
lack  of  confidence  in  representative 
government,  which  leads  him  to  favor  a 
National  referendum  in  order  that  the 
people  may  l^slate  directly,  he  places 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  purpose  to  preser\'e  and 
perfect  representative  government.  As 
Mr.  Taft  believes  that  the  policies  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  the  best 
answer  to  the  measures  proposed  by 
Mr.  Brjran,  so  he  believes  that  they  are 
also  the  best  answer  to  the  arguments  of 
Socialism.  There  is  "nothing  either 
radical  or  severe,"  he  says,  in  the 
reforms  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  prop^oses, 
nothing  Socialistic.     He  inquires  : 

What  is  there  in  the  tenet  of  private  prop- 
erty that  prevents  close  government   regula- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  a  public  franchise  Jike 
that  of  inter-State  railways,  or  the  enactment 
of  criminal  laws  or  civil  procedure  to  restrain 
the  evils  which  result  from  the  improper  use 
of  the  right  of  property  in  combinations  oi 
capita]  to  suppress  competition  and  to  mo- 
nopolize trade,  or  the  adjustment  of  tax  laws 
or  laws  of  descent  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce 
the    motive  for   accumulating  fortunes    so 
great  that    the   power  they  eive  their   in- 
dividual owners  is  politically  dangerous  ? 

If  the  people  are  to  be  convinced  that 
they  need  not  abandon  the  principle  of 
private  profit  and  take  refuge  from  the 
evils  of  the  unscrupulous  use  of  wealth 
under  a  system  of  private  property  by 
resorting  to  Socialism,  they  can  be  con- 
vinced only  by  the  success  of  the  policy 
of  strong  and  efl&cient  regulation.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  course  "  in  insisting  on 
adopting  measures  entirely  'consistent 
with  the  principle  of  private  property  in 
order  to  stamp  out  the  evils  which  have  at- 
tended its  abuse  "  is  therefore,  Mr.  Taft 
holds,  "  the  most  conservative  course." 


The  Capitol  Inves- 
The  Report  <m  the     ligation  Committee 

"^nZ!!^aH^  in  Pennsylvania  has 
presented  its  final 
report  to  Governor  Stuart  The  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  L^slature 
in  January  to  investigate  chaises  made' 
by  State  Treasurer  Berry  that  the  State 
had  been  grossly  overcharged  if  not  de- 
liberately swindled  in  the  construction 
and  furnishing  of  its  new  Capitol.  Pub- 
lic sessions  were  begun  in  March  and 
continued  for  three  months  and  a  hall 
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^'  During  that  time  1S9  witnesses  were 
^"''  examined,  3,500  typewritten  pages  of 
:^  -'  testimony  were  taken,  and  a  vast  amount 
'''^-  of  documentary  evidence  was  collected. 
'^'-  Only  a  small  part  of  the  Committee's 
- "  report  has  been  made  public,  including 
^\  the  general  conclusions  at  which  the 
-  "  Committee  arrived  and  their  recommen- 
ce dations  for  action.  The  rest  will  be  kept 
-  •  secret  for  the  present  in  order  that  the 
State  officials  may  not  be  hampered  by 
^  the  premature  disclosure  of  the  evidence 
in  the  criminal  and  civil  suits  which  they 
ir  r  will  institute.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  opportunity  for  extravagance 
and  possible  fraud  arose  from  the  fact 
that  two  separate  Commissions  had  to 
do  with  the  construction  and  completion 
of  the  Capitol.  One,  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing Commission,  was  organized  for  the 
express  purpose  of  constructing  the 
building,  and  was  given  an  appropri- 
ation of  $4,000,000  with  which  to  do  it. 
The  other,  the  Board  of  Public  Grounds 
and  Buildings,  was  a  standing  body 
endowed  by  the  Legislature  with  almost 
unlimited  powers  of  expenditure  for 
repairs,  improvements,  furnishing  and 
refurnishing  of  the  public  buildings  of 
the  State.  The  General  Appropriations 
Act  of  1905,  however,  provided  that 
this  Board  should  spend  none  of  its 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  new  Capitol.  The  Building 
Commission  constructed  the  Capitol 
within  its  appropriation,  including  a 
certain  amount  of  decoration.  The  other 
Commission  undertook  to  furnish  the 
Capitol,  and  in  addition  to  provide  it 
with  an  elaborate  and  ornate  scheme  of 
decoration.  The  work  of  the  two  Com- 
missions was  carried  on  separately,  with 
this  exception,  that  the  same  architect 
was  employed  by  both.  The  conclusions 
of  the  Committee  are :  First,  that  the 
Board  of  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings 
was  not  authorized  by  law  to  furnish 
the  new  Capitol  building  or  to  make 
alterations  or  additions  to  it  while 
it  was  in  the  process  of  construction 
and  still  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor ; 
that  th^  Board,  in  authorizing  and  order- 
ing construction  work  upon  the  Capitol 
to  the  amount  of  over  three  millions  of 
dollars,  clearly  evaded  and  defied  the 
provisions  of  the  law ;  and  that  "  under 


all  the  circumstances  and  in  view  of  the 
limitations  upon  its  power  of  expenditure, 
it  was  its  duty  to  apply  to  the  Legislature 
for  the  necessary  authority  to  proceed 
with  this  work."  Second,  that  false 
certificates  and  fraudulent  invoices  were 
made  by  Joseph  M.  Huston,  the  archi- 
tect; John  H.  Sanderson,  the  principal 
contractor  for  the  decoration  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  building ;  James  M.  Shu- 
maker,  Superintendent  of  PublicGrounds 
and  Buildings ;  and  H.  Burd  Cassel  and 
Charles  G.  Wetter,  two  other  contractors. 
Third,  that  the  contracts  awarded  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Construction  Company, 
John  H.  Sanderson,  and  George  F. 
Payne  &  Co.  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Grounds  and  Buildings,  in  connection 
with  the  furnishing  of  the  building,  were 
illegal  and  unauthorized  bylaw;  and, 
fourth,  that  the  Capitol  Building  Com- 
mission is  to  be  held  blameworthy  for 
permitting  the  other  Board  to  interfere 
with  its  contract  and  duties  and  to  add 
to  the  construction  work  of  the  Capitol, 
because,  having  the  power,  it  could  Have 
prevented  such  interference,  and  in  fail- 
ingtoexercise  its  power  it  opened  the  way 
for  the  fraud  perpetrated  on  the  State. 
The  Committee  recommends,  first,  that 
the  Attorney-General  be  instructed  to 
institute  criminal  and  civil  proceedings 
for  the  punishment  of  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  fraudulent  transactions  set 
forth  in  the  report  and  for  the  recovery 
of  the  rtjoney  unlawfully  taken  from  the 
State ;  second,  that  the  membership  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Grounds  and  Build- 
ings should  be  changed  by  excluding 
from  it  the  Governor,  the  State  Treasurer, 
and  the  Auditor-General;  third,  that 
these  officials  should  be  eliminated  from 
all  boards  concerned  in  the  awarding 
of  contracts ;  and,  fourth,  that  a  system 
of  accounting  and  auditing  should  be 
adopted.  In  accepting  the  report  Gov- 
ernor Stuart  gave  his  assurance  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  with 
regard  to  both  criminal  and  civil  pro- 
ceedings will  be  vigorously  carried  out, 
and  announced  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional counsel  to  assist  the  Attorney- 
General  in  the  prosecution  of  these  cases. 
The  public  in  Pennsylvania  and  else- 
where will  follow  the  action  resulting 
from  this  report  with  close  interest. 
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The  directors  of  the  Stand- 
A  Standard       ^^    ^^jj    Company    have 

^  issued  to  Its  employees  and 

stockholders  a  pamphlet  containing  a 
statement  of  the  Company's  side  of  the 
recent  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  case. 
In  it  the  Company  offers  to  "the  half- 
million  of  people  directly  interested  in 
its  welfare  the  assurance  of  the  Com- 
pany's absolute  innocence  of  wrong- 
doing in  any  of  the  prosecutions  lately 
instituted  against  it  in  the  Federal 
courts."  In  reference  to  the  Alton  case 
it  declares  "  that  the  verdict  was  obtained 
by  the  Government  upon  the  most  hair- 
splitting technicality,  aided  by  the  rigor- 
ous exclusion  of  evidence  that  would 
have  removed  all  presumption  of  guilt." 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  if  the 
judgment  be  allowed  to  stand,  the  Com- 
pany will  be  forced  to  pay  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  fifty  times  the  value  of 
the  oil,  for  every  car-load  of  oil  carried 
over  the  Alton  road  during  two  years. 
The  facts  ia  the  case  as  they  are  under- 
stood by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  are 
given  as  follows  :  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Indiana  was  convicted  of  receiv- 
ing what  the  Government  claimed  was  a 
concession  from  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
in  the  shipment  pf  oil  from  its  refinery 
at  Whiting,  Indiana,  to  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
pany, there  is  no  question  of  rebate 
or  discrimination  in  the  case  ;  merely  a 
question  of  the  legality  of  a  freight  rate. 
The  Government  contended  that  the  law- 
ful rate  was  eighteen  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  between  these  two  points.  The 
Standard  claims:  first,  that  the  lawful 
rate  was  six  cents,  and,  secondly,  that  if 
six  cents  was  not  the  lawful  rate,  it  was 
the  rate  issued  to  the  Standard  by  the 
Alton  as  the  lawful  rate,  and  the  Stand- 
ard was  justified  in  believing,  upon  its 
own  investigation  and  from  the  informa- 
tion received  from  the  railway  company, 
that  it  was  the  lawful  rate.  The  eighteen- 
cent  rate  was  a  "  class  "  and  not  a  "  com- 
modity "  rate,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Traffic  Association  which  issued  the  rate 
testified  that  it  was  never  applied,  and 
was  never  intended  to  be  applied,  to  oil. 
The  rate  on  oil  between  Chicago  and 
East  St.  Louis  over  the  Alton  had  been 
for  fourteen  years  six  cents  per  huftdred 


pounds.     This  was  an  open,  published 
rate  known  to  every  one  concerned  in 
the  shipment  of  oil,  and  generally  known 
in  all  railway  circles  in  Chicago.     For 
over  thirty  years  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  give   to   the   little   industrial    towns 
grouped   about  Chicago — which  are  in 
reality  an  essential  part  of  Chicago — the 
same  freight  rates* as  the  large  city,  and 
.in  accordance  with  this  custom   the  rate 
from  Whiting — one  of  these    small  in- 
dustrial towns — ^had  been  made  the  same 
as  the  Chicago  rate.  Since  both  Chicago 
and  East  St.  Louis  are  in  Illinois,  the 
railway  company  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  file  the  rate  between  these  two 
points  with  the  Inter-State   Commerce 
Commission.     Whiting,  however,   being 
in  Indiana,  shipments  from  that  point  to 
East  St.  Ix)uis  were  inter-State  commerce. 
The  Alton,  therefore,  filed  with  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  what    is 
known  as  an  application  sheet,  applying 
to   Whiting  the  Chicago  rate,  and   the 
railway  deemed  the  filing  of  the  applica- 
tion sheet  all  that  was  necessary  under 
the  law.  At  the  trial  the  Standard  offered 
to  show  by  witnesses  who  were  on  the 
stand  that  not  only  during  the  two  years 
covered  by  the  indictment,  but  continu- 
ously from  1895,  the  Chicago  and  Eastern 
Illinois  Railroad  had  a  lawful  published 
and  filed  rate  between  Whiting  and  East 
St.  Louis  of  six  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
'  on  oil,  and  that  the  Standard  shipped  at 
that  rate  over  the  Eastern  Illinois  more 
than  two  thousand  cars  of  oil  each  year 
during  that  period.   The  Standard,  there- 
fore, could  have  had  no  motive  in  using 
the    Alton    and   accepting  the  six-cent 
rate  from  that  road  in  violation  of  the 
law.     This  evidence,  however,  the  Court 
declined  to  receive.     The  Standard  also 
offered  to  prove  that  packing-house  prod- 
ucts were  carried  during  the  same  period 
of  time,  between  the  same  points,  under 
a  "  commodity  ''  rate,  for  ten  cents,  that 
bricks  were  carried  for  five  cents,  starch 
for  eight  cents,  linseed  oil  for  eig^t  cents, 
and  other  products   at   similar  prices. 
This  evidence  was  also  excluded  by  the 
Court.     It  was  shown   on  the  witness- 
stand,  uncontradicted  by  the  prosecu- 
tion, that  the  Standard  was  advised  by 
the  rate  clerk  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
that  the  six-cent  rate  was  filed  with  the 
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Inter-State  Commerce  Commission.  It 
is  the  contention  of  the  Standard,  there- 
fore, that,  since  it  knew  that  the  rate 
over  the  Eastern  Illinois  was  but  six 
cents,  and  had  no  reason  for  preferring 
to  ship  over  the  Alton  and  could  have 
shipped  all  its  oil  over  the  Eastern  Illi- 
nois, the  facts,  many  of  which  the  Court 
did  not  permit  to  be  shown,  "  not  only 
demonstrate  innocence  but  inherently 
prohibit  the  idea  of  guilt." 


A  Counter' AHack  on 
the  Administration 


Aside  from  the  Al- 
ton case  itself,  the 


Standard  directors 
assert  that  "persistent  and  adroit" 
warfare  has  been  waged  "  with  all  the 
overpowering  authority  of  the  Federal 
Administration  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company."  As  a  result,  "  it  has  been 
manifestly  difficult  to  get  a  fair  hearing 
before  the  public  or  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  press,  the  latter,  to  its  great  harm, 
swayed  alike  by  socialistic  outcry  from 
below  and  political  pressure  from  above." 
They  go  on  to  say  : 

As  proof  of  the  latter  it  may  be  noted  that 
in  the  President's  message  of  May  4,  1906, 
attack  was  made  on  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  passage 
of  tne  bill  remitting  the  duty  on  denatured 
alcohol — a  measure  in  which  the  Company 
was  not  interested.'  On  May  17,  J906,  the 
issue  of  Commissioner  Garfield's  report  on 
Petroleum  Tranisportation,  a  tissue  of  old 
misrepresentations,  was  timed  to  influence 
the  Hepburn  Rate  Bill  then  before  Congress. 
On  Mav  20, 1907,  while  Tudge  Landis  had 
still  unaer  consideration  the  judgment  in  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  case,  Commissioner 
Smith  s  illogical  and  partisan  report  on  Pipe 
Lines  was  made  public.  The  Commissioner's 
second  report  on  Petroleum  Prices  and 
Profits — a  wholly  false  deduction  from  in- 
complete facts — was  sent  in  advance  to  the 
press  for  publication  on  August  5  in  the 
knowledge  that  Judge  Landis  would  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  August  3.  Here  surely 
is  evidence  of  a  combination  influencing  all 
sources  of  public  opinion,  disturbing  the 
orderly  dispensation  of  justice,  sanctioning 
in  advance,  and  supporting  when  made,  the 
most  sensational  opinions  and  judgments 
hostile  to  the  Company. 

In  denying  the  justice  of  such  attacks, 
the  Company  asserts  to  friends  and  foes 
alike  that  it  **  is  carrying  on  a  widespread 
business  of  great  moment  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  American  people  in  abso- 
lute obedience  to  the  soundest  principles 


of  business  and  to  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  law.  Attacks  upon  it  of  the  kind 
described  are  aimed  at  the  nation's  in- 
dustrial and  mercantile  life."  Appended 
to  the  Company's  own  statement  are  a 
number  of  extracts  from  periodicals  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  upholding  the 
Standard  side  of  the  question  and  criti- 
cising the  Alton  verdict,  the  Smith  reports, 
and  the  Administration  s  methods.  The 
arguments  in  respect  to  the  Alton  case 
presented  by  the  Standard  in  this  pam- 
phlet will  be  the  subject  of  further  judi- 
cial consideration  and  determination 
when  the  case  comes  before  the  higher 
court.  Meanwhile  it  is  only  fair  that 
that  portion  of  the  public  which  wishes 
to  know  both  sides  of  the  case  should 
have  the  opportunity  which  this  pam- 
phlet presents  to  hear  those  arguments. 
In  dismissing  the  various  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  as  "  a  tissue  of 
old  misrepresentations,"  "  illogical  and 
partisan,"  and  "  a  wholly  false  deduction 
from  incomplete  facts,"  the  Standard's 
statement  is,  in  the  opinion  of  The 
Outlook,  far  from  convincing.  Accusa- 
tions based  upon  such  long  and  painstak- 
ing investigations  and  supported  by  sur h 
masses  of  categorical  evidence  as  are 
contained  in  the  reports  of  Commission- 
ers Garfield  and  Smith  cannot  be  effect- 
ually disposed  of  by  offhand  sweeping 
denials  and  counter-accusations  of  prej- 
udice and  incompetence.  In  charging 
the  Administration  with  waging  war  upon 
the  Standard  its  directors  seem  to  fail  to 
realize  that,  given  the  evidence  of  in- 
equitable and  illegal  acts  which  the  best 
efforts  of  the  Government's  officials  have 
revealed  in  the  case  of  the  Standard,  no 
other  course  is  open  to  an  honest  Ad- 
ministration than  warfare.  And  the 
Standard  should  realize  better  than  any 
one  else  that  the  warfare  must  be  "  per- 
sistent and  adroit"  if  it  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

*.^  o^  .,^  ^  .^  In  the  recent  flurry 
The  Strength  0/  the     ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

American  Navy  ^  ,*    .       i 

report  that  a  large 

part  of  the  effective  fighting  force  of  the 

United  States  navy  was  to  be  transferred 

to  the  Pacific  Coast,  there  were  many 

comparisons  made  in  the  daily  press  to 

show  the  rank  of  the  American    navy 
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as  compared  with  that  of  other  great 
Powers,  and  especially  as  compared  with 
Japan.  It  is  now  authoritatively  an- 
nounced that  sixteen  of  our  battle-ships 
will  start  for  the  Pacific  Coast  in  Decem- 
ber ;  but  the  so-called  war  talk  has  en- 
tirely subsided,  and  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  send  its  ships  where  it 
likes  in  its  own  waters  without  question 
is  universally  admitted.  The  compari- 
sons, however,  remain  interesting.  Most 
of  them,  favorable  as  they  were  to  Amer- 
ican complacency,  seem  to  have  fallen 
short  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  In  the 
strife  for  supremacy  in  naval  and  military 
armaments  America  has  not  usually  been 
regarded  as  entering,  at  least  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  France  and  Germany  and 
England  ;  but  it  now  appears,  on  English 
authority  of  high  order,  that  the  American 
navy  in  effective  fighting  strength  is  not, 
in  some  important  respects,  second  even 
to  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  tenth 
annual  issue  of  F.  T.  Jane's  "  Fighting 
Ships  of  1907,"  just  published  in  Lon- 
don, the  author  says  Uiat  "  both  in  ships 
with  high-power  guns  or  impervious  to 
vital  injury  at  long  range  the  United 
States  fleet  is  superior  to  any  other  navy 
in  the  world.'*  Even  as  regards  40- 
caliber  1 2-inch  types,  no  longer  employed 
in  new  ships,  this  high  English  authority 
says  the  United  States  navy  '*  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  second."  This  statement, 
of  course,  does  not  take  into  account 
the  two  American  Dreadnoughts  author- 
ized and  contracted  for,  but  attributes 
the  American  superiority  in  effective 
fighting  force  largely  to  its  new  great 
battle-ships  of  the  South  Carolina  and 
Delaware  classes.  Since  the  battle  of 
Tsushima,  which  showed  that  victor}- 
at  sea  rests  with  the  Power  having  the 
biggest  battle-ships,  the  strife  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  as  to  naval 
armament  has  gone  on  apace — Japan, 
England,  America — the  story  is  the 
same — each  building  big  and  still  bigger 
battle-ships.  Yet  all,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  America,  as  Jane's  leport 
shows,  seem  to  have  paid  more  attention 
to  mere  bigness  than  effectiveness.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  Japan 
conquered  at  sea  and  on  land  not  only 
because  she  had  big  battalions  and  big 
battle-ship?  and  skilled  gunners,  but  also 


because  she  was  able  to  arm  them  vith 
shimose,  the  gp-eatest  explosive  hitherto 
available  in  war.   In  other  words,  Japan's 
effectiveness  in  naval  warfare  was  due  not 
only  to  her  big  ships,  her  trained  gunners, 
and  her  admirable  ^jr/r/Z^jy  corps ^  but  also 
to  her  having  an  agent  which  rendered 
these  still  more  formidable  as  compared 
with  Rojesvensky's  fleet.     As  to  shimose. 
however,  the  secret  of  its  preparation  b 
now  known  to  all  the  great  Powers,  and 
hence   it  can   no  longer   be  the  great 
factor  it  was  in  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan.     Just  at  this  time,  however, 
comes  word  from  the  Sandy  Hodc  trial 
grounds  of  another  new  explosive,  greater 
than  shimose  and  with  potentialities  that 
may  change  the  weight  as  to   battalions 
and  navies  should  a  trial  come  in  war. 
The  new  explosive  is  said  to   have  such 
force  that  heavy  armor-plate  was  shivered 
into  thousands  of  fragments  by  its  ter- 
rific impact.  This  new  bolt  from  Vulcan's 
armories  is  known  as  dunnite,  so  called 
from  its  inventor.  Major  Dunn,  of  the 
Ordnance  Corps,  United  States  Army. 
Of  course  the  secret  of  this  new  agent 
of  destruction  is  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
will  be  jealously  guarded.     Granted  ^^ 
dunnite  will  do  in  actual  warfare  all  that 
the  trial  tests  indicate,  a  small  matter  of 
a  few  Dreadnoughts,  greater  or  smaller, 
armed  with  a  less   effective   explosive, 
would  not  be  material.     So  long  as  inven- 
tion and  statesmanship  seem  to  run  more 
readily  to  building  armaments  than  Xo 
removing  the  possibility  of  war,  the  pos- 
session of  an  asset  such  as  dunnite  may 
at  least  do  something  to  deter  nations 
from  a  rash  resort  to  what  is  still  un- 
happily the  supreme   tribunal   of  inter- 
national disputes. 


^     ^     .    T-  ^      ^ .       There  is  being  held 
Academtc  EducaUon     .     n^  ^       1.1.  •  l 

for  the  Blind  '"  Boston  this  week 
a  convention  (x 
workers  for  the  welfare  and  education  of 
the  blind.  It  is  indicative  of  a  general 
movement  to  co-ordinate  the  various 
institutions  and  societies  in  the  United 
States  that  are  dealing  with  the  life 
problems  peculiar  to  non-seeing  persons. 
Such  fundamental  topics  as  **  The  Pre- 
vention  and    Reduction  of  Blindness," 
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"  Organized  Work  for  the  Blind,"  "  Li- 
braries for  the  Blind,"  and  "  Self-sup- 
porting Occupations  for  the  Blind,"  are 
being  discussed  by  both  sightless  and 
seeing  experts  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  Canada.  As  Mr.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  the 
Industrial  Department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  for  the  Blind,  very 
wisely  says,  "  more  than  half  the  battle 
of  enabling  the  blind  to  live  among  the 
seeing  is  to  educate  the  seeing  to  realize 
that  the  blind  are  not  of  necessity  help- 
less." For  this  reason  the  Boston  con- 
vention deserves  the  attention  of  every 
one  who  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
by  family  or  social  ties  with  a  blind  per- 
son. The  Outlook  has  in  the  past  laid 
considerable  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  practical  industrial  education  of  the 
blind,  and  there  are  very  hopeful  indica- 
tions that  this  phase  of  their  training  is 
being  taken  up  in  this  country  scientific- 
ally, systematically,  and  effectively.  But 
the  academic  or  university  education  of 
sightless  students  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. Largely  through  the  efforts  of 
a  distinguished  blind  scientist  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  a  bill,  known  as  the 
Brough  bill,  has  been  passed  by  the 
Legislature  and  signed  by  Governor 
Hughes,  providing  that  the  State  Treas- 
ury may  pay  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars  a  year  to  any  blind  student  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  State,  attending  a  col- 
lege, university,  technical  or  professional 
school  located  in  the  State  and  author- 
ized by  law  to  grant  degrees.  This 
annual  payment  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars is  to  be  made  after  certain  speci- 
fied examinations  have  been  passed 
and  academic  conditions  have  been  ful- 
filled, and  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  seeing  persons  to 
read  to  the  blind  student  from  the  text- 
books and  other  written  and  printed 
matter  prescribed  in  his  academic  course. 
Newel  Perry,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  the  sponsor 
of  this  New  York  State  legislation,  is  a 
blind  graduate  of  both  a  well-known 
American  and  a  well-known  German 
university.  His  branch  of  science  is 
mathematics,  and  he  was  formerly, 
although  sightless,  an  instructor  in  math- 
ematics at  the  University  of  California. 
He  has  a  natural  genius  for  this  science 


and  a  special  aptitude  for  teaching  its 
various  branches,  and  he  has  demon- 
strated in  his  own  life  and  work  that  if 
the  blind  man  has  the  means  to  hire  a 
pair  of  eyes,  as  a  cripple  may  hire  a  pair 
of  horses,  he  need  not  be  cut  off  from  the 
highest  type  of  intellectual  life.  In  an 
admirable  and  able  letter  addressed  to 
Governor  Hughes,  a  letter  which  evi- 
dently produced  a  favorable  impression, 
Dr.  Perry  argued  that  the  bill  was 
constitutional;  that  it  stood  for  good 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  State ;  that 
it  was  just;  and  that  it  was  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind.  Dr.  Perry  points 
out  that,  in  accordance  with  United  States 
census  statistics,  not  more  than  ten  blind 
students  would  ever  attend  a  college  in 
the  State  of  New  York  at  the  same  time, 
thus  making  three  thousand  dollars  the 
maximum  possible  annual  expenditure 
to  the  State.  Dr.  Perry  also  believes 
this  plan  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
blind  is  preferable  to  segregation  in  a 
single  National  university  for  the  blind 
because  it  offers  the  blind  a  healthy 
companionship  of  normal  students.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Boston  convention 
will  consider  the  advisability  of  urging 
the  passage  in  other  States  of  bills  similar 
to  the  Brough  bill. 


Child  Labor 
in  Alabama 


With  the  passage  of  a  new 
child  labor  law  by  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature  a  point 
has  been  reached  which  invites  a  survey 
of  recent  achievements  on  behalf  of 
working  children,  which  we  hope  to  make 
in  an  early  issue.  To  consider  the  most 
recent  case  here,  the  Alabama  measure 
is  a  distinct  victory  for  the  forces  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy.  The  law  heretofore  pur- 
ported to  establish  a  twelve  year  age 
limit,  but  permitted  children  often  years 
to  be  employed  on  condition  that  their 
wages  were  needed  to  support  a  widow 
or  disabled  parent.  Of  course  such  a 
provision  laid  a  burden  on  little  children 
which  rightly  belongs  to  society,  and 
probably  disabled  a  good  many  parents. 
Alabama  thus  had  practically  the  lowest 
age  limit  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Edgar  Gardner  Murphy  early  in  July 
issued  a  letter  to  the  State  Legislature. 
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It  is  a  model  of  persuasive  argumenta- 
tion. He  asked  the  Legislature  if  the 
great  mill  industrj'  of  the  State  was  really 
dependent  on  inhuman  conditions.  He 
declared  that  if  the  railways  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to  write  the  railway  legisla- 
tion, neither  should  the  factories  be 
allowed  to  write  the  factory  legislation. 
He  indeed  appealed  to  the  manufactur- 
ers directly  by  showing  how,  instead  of 
holding  fast  to  abuses,  they  could  "annex 
this  industry  to  the  moral  enthusiasm  of 
the  South."  In  closing  he  said  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature : 

If  you,  gentlemen,  remain  indifferent  and 
inactive,  four  years,  it  may  be,  will  intervene 
ere  another  opportunity  for  legislation  may 
be  found.  That  will  be  the  day  oi  other  chil- 
dren; the  opportunity  to  help  these  children 
is  here  today;  it  cannot  return;  it  will  pass 
with  them  and  with  you.  They  have  no 
votes ;  but  you.  gentlemen,  are  their  legis- 
lature, too.  You  are  the  only  legislature  to 
which  they  can  ever  look.  Should  you 
wrong  them  by  your  neglect,  I  do  not  say,  I 
would  not  dare  to  say,  that  they  will  accuse 
you;  but  I  think  I  may  say  that  in  that 
event,  at  your  heart  of  hearts,  the  chief  boon 
you  will  ever  ask  of  them  is  that  they 
will  forget  you.  And  when  a  strong  man 
must  ask  that  gift  at  the  hands  of  a  child,  it 
means  that  he  himself  is  likely  always  to 
remember. 

The  answer  to  the  plea  of  the  children 
which  this  letter  voiced  was  not  a  perfect 
law,  but  a  measure  greatly  in  advance  of 
the  former  law.  It  abolished  the  provis- 
ion which  allowed  children  ten  years  old 
to  carry  the  disabilities  of  older  people  ; 
it  raised  the  age  limit  for  night  work 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years;  it  limited 
night  work  for  children  under  eighteen 
years  to  eight  hours ;  it  reduced  the 
hours  of  labor  for  children  under  four- 
teen from  sixty-six  to  sixty  hours  a  week. 
These  gains  are  obviously  considerable. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  members  of 
the  Alabama  Legislature  which  has  just 
adjourned  need  fear  to  face  the  children 
of  their  Stace. 


Central  American 
Quarrels 


The  report  of  last 
week  that  Nicaragua 
was  on  -the  point  of 
invading  San  Salvador  surprised  no  one 
who  has  followed  the  recent  unhappy 
complications  between  the  six  little 
republics    of    Central    America.      The 


center  of  disturbance  has  been    Pre-»i 
dent  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua,  an  able  but 
politically  unscrupulous  man,  who  is  very 
generally  believed  to  aspire  to  the  dicta- 
torship of  all  Central  America.      Now,  a 
federation    of    the    six    states,   or  of  a 
majority  of  them,  has  long  been  teg^rded 
by  the  better  classes  of  their  citizens  as 
desirable,  and    has    been  advocated  in 
particular  by  merchants,  both  native  and 
foreigpi,  since  they  have  suffered  terribly 
from  exactions  and  oppressive  taxes  at 
the  hands  of  revolutionists  and  because 
of  petty  wars.     The  United  States  and 
Mexico  have  also  favored  such  a  union 
But   all   honest   men    and   all   enemies 
to  strife   agree  that  a  federation   to  be 
endurable  and  beneficial  must  be  based 
on    friendly    agreement,   and    that    the 
rights  and  liberties  of  all  the  republics 
must  be  guarded.     Imagine,  then,  the 
disgust  of  Mexican  and  American  diplo- 
mats when  Zelaya  had  the  effrontery  in 
his  proclamations  to  put  forward   their 
desire  for  peace   and    harmony   as   an 
excuse   for  a   policy   of  conquest    and 
oppression.      He,    too,    wished     for    a 
union  of  Central  America,  but  he  pro- 
posed   to    be    its    tyrant.      A    quarrel 
with  Honduras  was  fought  out  to  the 
latter's     discomfiture     and     the     flight 
of  its   President,  Don   Manuel   Bonilla. 
Zelaya's    methods   are  described  by  a 
newspaper    correspondent    as    follows. 
**  He  signs  a  treaty  and  then  obliterates 
it,  he  accepts  arbitration  and  resorts  to 
the   rifle,  and  always  war  follows  upon 
his  words  of  peace."      The  defeat  of 
Honduras   was    followed  by  a  general 
treaty  of  peace,  but  hardly  was  it  signed 
when  a  Nicaraguan  gunboat  (perhaps  we 
should  say  the  Nicaraguan  gunboat),  con- 
temptuously termed   by  a   Salvadorean 
"the  sea-bug  of  the  Pacific,"  sailed  north- 
ward from  Corinto.     Its  secret  mission 
turned  out  to  be  a  treacherous  attack  on 
the  port  of  Acajutla  in   San  Salvador. 
Those  of  its  garrison  who  did  not  flee 
were  killed  or  captured  ;  the  banks  and 
custom-house  were  robbed,  and  the  fili- 
busters carried  off  large  booty;  it  is  said 
that  on  both  sides  over  three  hundred 
men  lost  their  lives  in   this  foray,  the 
story  of  which  reads  like  those  of  the 
ancient  buccaneers.      No  wopder  that 
the     San     Salvadorean    correspondent 
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above  quoted  calls  Zelaya  "  the  man  of 
Managua,  the  e^il  spirit,  the  nightmare 
of  Central  America."  Since  this  aggres- 
sion the  republics  have  been  in  a  fer- 
ment ;  alliances  have  been  made,  aban- 
doned, and  remade.  Secretary  Root  is 
soon  to  visit  Mexico,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  affairs  of  Central  America 
may  then  be  discussed  with  the  result 
of  encouraging  peace  and  final  political 
union. 


The    President     and 
American  Prosperity 

In  his  Provincetown  speech  President 
Roosevelt  again  restates  the  funda- 
mental policy  of  his  administration ;  it 
is  to  promote  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation, 
in  both  governmental  and  social  rela- 
tions, justice,  common  honesty,  and 
equal  rights  for  all  men  under  the  law. 
Whether  this  is  proper  paternalism  or 
not  may  be  debatable ;  but  that  it  is  the 
animating  and  absorbing  purpose  and 
motive  of  the  President  as  a  statesman 
appears  to  us  to  be  unquestionable.  A 
careful,  systematic,  and  impartial  exam- 
ination of  his  state  papers,  public 
speeches,  and  executive  acts  during  the 
seven  years  of  his  presidency  will  reveal 
to  the  most  skeptical  his  singularly  con- 
sistent and  persistent  advocacy  of  the 
theory  that  it  is  the  function  of  govern- 
ment, not  merely  to  protect  life  and 
property,  but  to  foster  the  social  devel- 
opment of  the  citizens  by  maintaining 
and  promoting  justice,  honesty,  and 
equal  rights.  His  administration  has 
not  been  a  jumbled  collection  of  spas 
modic  and  unco-ordinated  acts  and  pro- 
nouncements, and  we  have  little  patience 
with  those  who  criticise  it  on  this  ground. 
Criticism  of  President  Roosevelt's  gen- 
eral policy  or  specific  acts  may  logically 
be  made  on  other  grounds,  but  only  in 
ignorance  or  animosity  on  the  ground 
that  he  lacks  a  definite  political  philos- 
ophy and  plan  of  action. 

What  is  this  political  philosophy  ?  It 
is  a  belief  that,  under  the  Constitution 
and  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  founders  of  this  Nation, 
there  should  fully  and  freely  exist  in  this 


country  democracy  in  political  rights, 
democracy  in  education,  democracy  in 
religion,  and  democracy  in  industry. 
The  first  three  forms  of  democracy  have 
been  definitely  established  and  flourish 
in  a  greater  state  of  development  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world;  the  fourth  form,  industrial 
democracy,  is  not  yet  achieved,  and  by 
many  citizens  is  not  even  recognized  as 
an  essential  element  of  our  social  and 
political  system. 

Democracy  in  political  action  was 
established  by  the  Revolution  and  the 
Civil  War;  democracy  in  religion  by  the 
permanent  separation  of  Church  and 
State ;  democracy  in  education  by  the 
assertion  and  maintenance  of  the  right 
to  tax  all  the  citizens  for  the  education 
of  all  the  citizens;  but  in  industry 
tremendous  and  often  despotic  power 
has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  few 
who  are  energetic  or  skillful  or  unscru- 
pulous enough  to  grasp  it.  This  autoc- 
racy in  industry  and  finance  must  be 
replaced  by  genuine  democracy — that  is, 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  all 
men  under  the  law — through  some  just 
and  effective  plan  of  action. 

What  is  this  plan  of  action  ?  It  is  to 
regulate,  by  a  law  or  laws  of  universal 
application,  the  natural  and  artificial 
monopolies  from  which  the  few  have 
gained  their  power  over  the  many  in 
industry.  The  machines  through  which 
this  power  is  exercised  by  the  few  are 
the  great  corporations.  Created  by  the 
individual  States,  efficient  and  successful 
as  producers  and  distributers  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  they  have  grown  far  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  State  governments 
that  made  them.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone  has  power  enough  and  juris- 
diction sufficiently  extensive  to  exercise 
control  over  the  great  inter-State  cor- 
porations. The  President's  plan  of  action 
has  been,  then,  to  stimulate  the  people 
to  demand  this  Federal  control,  to  en- 
courage and  aid  the  Congress  to  enact  laws 
providing  for  this  control,  and  to  exercise 
such  control  under  the  laws  through  the 
executive  departments  of  th^.  Govern- 
ment. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  brief  but 
sufficiently  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  fundamental  and  characteristic  pur- 
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pose  and  tendency  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
administration  of  his  Presidential  office. 
We  believe  in  his  political  philosophy 
as  we  have  interpreted  it ;  we  approve 
his  plan  of  action  as  we  understand  it ; 
and  for  these  reasons  we  are  confident 
that  in  the  future  his  administration  of 
domestic  affairs,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
influence  upon  -our  foreign  relations, 
will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  formative  in  our  National 
history  because  it  has  dealt  boldly  and 
effectively  with  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  our  National  life. 

Such  a  man  dealing  with  such  ques- 
tions makes  some  bitter  enemies,  whose 
criticisms  and  antagonism  must  be 
frankly  attributed  to  personal  spite  and 
prejudice.  But  in  addition  to  these  ene- 
mies, who  are  really  comparatively  few 
in  number,  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  fair-minded  men  who  are 
fearful  of  the  effect  on  general  pros- 
perity of  the  movement  to  curb,  control, 
and  regulate  the  railways  and  other  great 
industrial  corporations.  They  point  to 
the  general  and  pronounced  depression 
in  the  price  of  investment  securities  and 
the  failure  of  the  railways  to  sell  new 
capital  stock  or  large  issues  of  notes  for 
necessar)'  extensions  and  improvements. 
They  assert  that  the  general  investors  in 
corporate  securities  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  alarmed,  and  not  only  are  refusing 
to  buy  bonds  and  stocks,  but  have  with- 
drawn from  the  investment  market  and 
are  putting  their  savings  into  real  estate 
or  are  actually  hoarding  it  in  the  form  of 
cash,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  circu- 
lating capital  and  bringing  the  country 
to  the  verge  of  disaster. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  rail- 
ways and  other  great  corporate  enter- 
prises do  not  to-day  find  it  easy  to  obtain 
legitimately  needed  additional  capital, 
and  that  the  general  investor  is  not  buy- 
ing securities  freely  and  confidently. 
But  this  depression  of  the  investment 
market  is  not  in  any  large  degree  due, 
in  our  judgment,  to  the  movement 
towards  National  regulation  of  inter- 
State  corporations.  There  is,  in  fact, 
an  unsettled  condition  of  financial  mar- 
kets throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Capital,  as  one  of  the  great  Rothschild 
bankers  has  remarked,  is  at  present  dear 


as  a  commodity  everjnvhere.  In  Rusaa 
a  domestic  revolution,  in  Ekigland  man- 
ifest and  radical  social  changes,  and  m 
France  a  threatening  conflict  bet^^«i 
Church  and  State  have  exerted  a  cautioc- 
ing  and  restraining  influence  oninvestoR, 
In  the  United  States  three  prime  causes 
have  led  investors  to  pause. 

In  the  first  place,  the  railways  have 
been  forced  by  the  rapid  growth  of  busi- 
ness to  make  enormously  extensive  and 
costly  additions  to  their  equipment  and 
terminals;    the    Pennsylvania,  the  New 
York  Central,  and  the  New  Haven  rail- 
ways alone  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
are  spending  millions  on  permanent  im- 
provements,  the   great    future  value  d 
which  is  certain,  but  about  the  iroroediate 
profits  of  which  the  small  investor  is  not 
quite  convinced.    In  the  second  place, 
the  people    of   the  country   have  been 
shocked  and  filled  with  distrust,  not  by 
any  proposed   punishment   or    restraint 
of  corporations,  but  by  the  iniquities  and 
faithlessness    of  many  great    financiers 
whose  acts  have  brought  about  a  general 
demand  for  reform  and  restraint    It  was 
not    the     insurance    investigation    tbat 
frightened  policy-holders,  but  the  scan- 
dals and  crimes  that  required  investiga- 
tion.    It  is  not  the  Hepburn  Law  and  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  but 
the  rebates  given  to  the   Standard  Oil 
Company,  the  wrecking  of  the  Chicago 
and  Alton,  the  fatal  history  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,   the   collapse  of  the  Chicago 
street  railways,  the  avaricious  and  secre- 
tive  methods  of  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company,  the  dissensions  and  inflations 
in  the  I nterbo rough-Metropolitan  transit 
systems,  and  tens  of  other  similar  in- 
stances, which  have  made  buyers  of  stocks 
and  bonds  justifiably  shy.      Confusing 
bookkeeping,    incomplete   and    juggled 
reports,  and  complicated  series  of  security 
issues,  one  underlying  another  and  all 
interchangeable    at   the  will   of   a  few 
directors,  have   allowed  minority  stock- 
holders very  little  chance  of  protecting 
their  interests.     And,  in  the  third  place, 
the  individual  States  have,  for  the  most 
part    unintelligently    and     futilely,    at- 
tempted to  remedy  these  injustices  and 
financial  defects  by  hasty  and  prejudiced 
legislation. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  then,  that, 
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first,  the  railways  and  other  inter-State  cor- 
porations need  the  protection  of  Federal 
control  to  insure  the  permanence  and 
stability  of  their  business  in  relation  to 
legislation,  for  one  sovereign  is  less  des- 
potic than  forty-six  conflicting  sover- 
eigns; second,  the  shippers,  travelers, 
and  consumers  need  it  to  insure  justice 
and  equal  rights  in  rates  and  prices  ;  and, 
third,  the  investor  needs  it  to  insure  pub- 
licity and  a  uniform  standard  of  reports 
and  accountings.  When  these  three  de- 
sired ends  are  attained,  the  ends  for  which 
the  present  National  Administration  is 
successfully  striving,  the  country  will,  in 
our  judgment,  see  such  uniform  pros- 
perity in  its  industry  and  finance  as  it 
has  never  before  known.  There  will,  it 
is  true,  be  no  such  opportunity  as  there 
has  been  in  the  past  for  the  amassing  of 
a  few  great  individual  fortunes  by  specu- 
lation and  manipulation  of  stocks.  But 
it  is  not  these  fortunes  that  make  general 
prosperity  and  provide  business  for  the 
general  banker  and  dealer  in  investment 
securities.  It  is  the  well-earned  and 
safely  invested  savings  of  the  average 
thrifty  citizen  that  constitute  the  basis 
of  a  nation's  healthy  and  permanent 
wealth. 

These  are  the  grounds  on  which  The 
Outlook  asserts  that  President  Roose- 
velt is  a  promoter  of  prosperity,  and  on 
which  it  hopes  that  the  country  will  choose 
as  his  successor  a  man  who  is  in  general 
sympathy  with  his  views  of  property, 
industry,  and  finance. 


The  South  and  Liquor- 


Selling 


Quietly  but  effectively  many  of  the 
Southern  States  have  been  driving  the 
saloon  into  restricted  territory.  Of  all 
these  States  South  Carolina  has  hereto- 
fore been  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
in  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic.  In  its 
State  dispensary  system  it  tried  a  radical 
experiment.  Now,  though  it  has  aban- 
doned that  system,  it  holds  to  the 
dispensary,  changing  it  to  a  county  in- 
stitution, and  keeping  it  even  then  only 
as  an  alternative  to  no  sale  of  liquor, 
under  a  system  of  county  option.     Other 


Southern  States,  however,  have  been 
making  the  liquor-seller  more  and  more 
of  an  outlaw,  under  local  option,  with 
quite  as  marked  result.  North  Carolina 
has  by  statute  eliminated  the  saloon  from 
rural  districts  (that  is,  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  except  incorporated  towns 
that  maintain  at  least  two  policemen), 
has  established  municipal  local  option 
between  saloons,  dispensaries,  and  no 
sale,  and  has  ordained  for  certain  towns, 
either  by  statute  or  charter,  prohibition 
or  dispensaries.  As  a  consequence, 
according  to  an  interesting  article  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey  on  the  North  Carolina 
method  which  appeared  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly  for  last  April,  there 
are  in  the  entire  State  only  162  saloons 
and  3 1  dispensaries ;  and  less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  two  millions 
live  in  towns  that  have  either  saloons  or 
dispensaries.  In  Tennessee,  out  of  1 ,848 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  all  but  thir- 
teen are  under  laws  which  prohibit  the 
liquor  traffic.  In  Arkansas  two-thirds 
of  the  population  and  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  territory,  including  a  major- 
ity of  the  counties,  are  under  no-license. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  Kentucky  is 
said  to  be  "  no-license."  Texas  and 
Missouri  have  increased  the  rigor  of 
their  laws  and  of  the  enforcement  of 
those  laws  against  saloons.  Florida, 
Mississippi,  and  Virginia  have  given 
evidence  of  growing  sentiment  against 
the  saloons. 

This  movement  in  vigorous  and  prac- 
tical opposition  to  the  liquor  traffic  in  the 
South,  like  its  counterpart  in  the  West, 
has  arisen  from  a  well-defined,  intelli- 
gent, and  businesslike  opposition  to  the 
saloon  as  an  institution.  It  is  more  than 
a  pledge-signing  crusade,  more  than  an 
agitation  for  laws  that  will  satisfy  alike 
those  who  believe  in  total  abstinence 
and  those  who  are  willing  to  get  their 
liquor  illegally.  It  is  an  expression  of 
public  opinion  against  the  evils  of  the  or- 
ganized liquor  business  in  public  affairs. 
For  years  the  liquor  interests  have  dic- 
tated conventions  and  platforms,  until 
they  assumed  a  superiority  to  law.  This 
arrogance  has  worked  their  undoing. 
Public  feeling  has  risen  against  their 
insolent  influence.  Moreover,  this  move- 
ment in  the  South,  as  Mr.  McKelway 
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points  out  in  his  article  on  Georgia 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  conviction  that 
the  presence  of  a  large  colored  popula- 
tion, untrained  in  self-control,  demands 
measures  of  special  rigor  in  dealing  with 
a  sinister  power  that  appeals  especially 
to  the  ignorant  and  the  inexperienced. 

To  this  movement,  which  has  made 
its  greatest  progress  under  various  forms 
of  local  option,  Georgia  has  given  a  dra- 
matic turn  by  adopting  State  prohibition. 
And  now  it  is  possible  that  South  Caro- 
lina, Mississippi,  and  other  Southern 
States  may  follow  this  example.  There 
are  many  people  in  the  South  who  deplore 
this  latest  liquor  legislation.  They  regard 
it  as  a  tactical  mistake,  as  indeed  an 
abandonment  of  a  plan  of  campaign 
which  has  been  characterized  by  an 
extraordinary  succession  of  victories  and 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  campaign 
which  has  been  characterized  by  an 
equally  extraordinary  succession  of  de- 
feats. When  it  is  remembered  that  of 
the  twenty-three  States  of  the  Union 
which  have  tried  prohibition  only  three 
have  retained  it,  it  can  be  seen  what  a 
risk  Georgia  is  running.  It  is  the  greater 
risk  because  Georgia  is  one  of  the  States 
which  has  found  the  method  of  local 
option  most  effective. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  are  eager  to 
see  the  liquor  traffic  driven  out  of  poli- 
tics, and  the  American  saloon  brought 
to  extinction,  will  watch  the  experiment 
in  Georgia  with  open  mind.  The  Outlook 
has  always  opposed  State  prohibition 
because  it  has  believed  that  State  pro- 
hibition not  only  does  not  foster  tem- 
perance but  actually  hinders  it.  Tem- 
perance is  self-control,  moderation. 
Heretofore  State  prohibition  has  proved 
not  to  be  a  measure  of  self-restraint, 
but  of  constraint.  In  place  of  popular 
self-government,  it  has  substituted  gov- 
ernment of  one  section  by  another.  In 
other  words,  it  has  placed  upon  people 
who  do  not  believe  in  a  law  the  onus 
of  enforcing  it.  In  spite  of  what  Mrs. 
Stevens  says  in  her  letter  which  appears 
in  another  column,  it  still  remains  true, 
in  our  judgment,  that  State  prohibition 
in  Maine  has  fostered  there  neither  tem- 
perance nor  respect  for  law.  If  State 
prohibition  should  succeed  in  Georgia, 


it  will  be  because  conditions  are  radically 
different  from  those  which  exist  in  those 
States  which  now  employ  it. 

In  the  meantime  we  commend  to  our 
readers  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  McKel- 
way  explains  this  new  undertaking  in  his 
State.  The  spirit  that  leads  the  strong 
to  yield  up  a  measure  of  personal  liberty 
for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  such  lil> 
erty  is  full  of  irresistible  peril  is  verj- 
different  from  the  spirit  of  those  who 
would  make  their  own  conscience  the 
rule  for  others*  conduct.  It  is  this  spirit 
of  service  that  is  the  surest  guide  in  the 
movement  on  behalf  of  temperance,  as  in 
the  movement  on  behalf  of  any  social 
reform. 


The  Spectator 

In  his  ubiquity,  the  Spectator  has  of 
course  been  a  dweller  in  the  suburbs ; 
and  he  has  not  thought  it  too  curious  to 
reflect  that  but  for  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder he  might  have  missed  the  expe- 
rience of  observing  mankind  in  their 
state  of  suburbanites.  "  Villainous  salt- 
peter "  it  was  that  made  city  walls  ro- 
mantic survivals  of  antiquity  instead  of 
being  safeguards  against  aggression. 


The  Spectator  has  learned  to  concen- 
trate his  vision  at  times,  to  observe 
microscopically  rather  than  periscopi- 
cally — to  use  a  word  from  the  vocabulary 
of  the  lens-makers.  At  such  moments 
he  reflects  upon  what  most  concerns 
himself  and  his  own  comfort,  beginning, 
it  may  be,  with  the  very  ground  under 
his  feet.  As  he  walks  abroad  in  his 
suburban  holiday  outings,  his  eyes  must 
for  very  safet>'  of  progress  rest  often 
upon  the  surface  of  countr>'  roads. 
The  mind,  following  the  eye^s  prompting, 
has  often  traveled  in  these  trodden 
ways,  and  even  made  short  excursions 
into  less  frequented  paths.  And  the 
Spectator  thanks  gunpowder  that  drove 
him  from  the  monotony  of  gray  paving- 
stones  to  the  ever-varied  roadways. 


Of  course   there  were   roads   before 
Agamemnon  ;  and  even  ris  late  as  the 
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days  of  old,  "  in  teacup  times  of  hood 
and  hoop,"  under  Good  Queen  Anne, 
the  Cockney  gallants  labored  over  road- 
ways no  better  than  our  worst.  But 
then  traveling  was  traveling.  He  who 
would  go  twenty  or  forty  miles  was 
equipped  for  adventures.  His  trusty, 
high-heeled,  long-legged,  and  truly  seven- 
leagued  boots  were  adapted  to  his  needs ; 
and  when  he  was  at  his  journey's  end, 
he  shifted  to  silk  hose  and  buckled 
shoon  before  leaving  his  inn.  The 
pageant  of  the  highway  was  then  a  sight 
the  Spectator  loves  to  call  before  his 
mind*s  eye — and  he  is  ashamed  to  con- 
fess how  welcome  to  the  imagination  is 
the  figure  of  the  masked  **  gentleman 
of  the  road,"  planted  unavoidably  before 
the  coach,  or  most  courteously  assisting 
to  secure  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  wealth.  Whosoever  went  abroad  was 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  The 
Spectator  has  not  often  pictured  himself 
surrendering  purse,  watch,  seals,  and 
snuff-box,  or  he  might  see  the  less  pleas- 
ing side  of  the  Dick  Turpi n  exploit.  The 
Spectator  believes  that  he  would  have 
found  enough  to  see  even  had  he  stayed 
within  the  city  walls.  But,  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  himself,  the  Spectator 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  sought 
suburban  life,  and  so  came  to  know  that 
work  of  man  and  plaything  of  nature — 
the  country  road.  He  has  seen  it  through 
the  changing  year. 


with  a  skeptical  sneer  of  "The  Ethics 
of  the  Dust."  He  knows  that  dust  has 
no  ethics.  One  does  wash,  but  it  is  the 
labor  of  Sisyphus. 


When  the  road  is  deep  in  powdery 
softness,  the  novice  will  be  seen  to  "  take 
to  the  woods  "  by  leaving  the  traveled 
way  and  keeping  a  parallel  course.  But 
the  Spectator  does  not  so.  Too  well 
he  knows  that  every  blade  of  grass  bears 
its  burden  of  impalpable  powder  ready 
to  deposit  it  gleefully  upon  the  shoes 
and  trousers  of  the  passers-by.  So  he 
keeps  to  the  main  road,  treading  as 
softly  as  may  be,  but  nevertheless  send- 
ing up  clouds  which  seem  to  settle  only 
upon  his  shoes  and  clothing.  Nothing 
could  be  worse,  he  thinks.  But  a  wagon 
passes,  and  he  is  convinced  that  some- 
thing could  be — and  is !  The  Spectator 
glances  skyward  and  longs  for  rain. 
And,  behold,  a  cloud  sails  into  view,  the 
forerunner  of  many.  By  evening  the 
road  is  well  soaked,  and  as  he  descends 
from  the  station  platform  he  steps  grace- 
fully over  one  puddle  and  into  its  unob- 
served neighbor — for  even  the  Spectator 
cannot  see  everything.  The  road  is  not 
really  muddy,  yet.  There  is  only  moisture 
enough  to  saturate  a  pair  of  waterproof 
shoes,  and  to  convert  all  the  dust  of 
morning  into  the  pasty  dirt  of  evening, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  readily  brushed  off. 


It  is  at  its  best  in  summer.  Then  the 
result  of  hurrying  to  catch  your  train  is 
nothing  worse  than  dust.  It  is  whole- 
some dust,  the  Spectator  prefers  to 
think,  and  it  is  "  ground  exceeding  fine." 
It  can  penetrate  anything  more  porous 
than  india-rubber.  He  who  traverses  a 
dusty  road  every  day  ceases  to  smile  at 
the  countryman  for  wearing  high  boots. 
Unwieldy  as  the  elephant  appears  in  a 
circus  beside  the  Arabian  charger,  he 
can  make  his  way  through  his  native 
jungle  with  a  celerity  that  would  leave 
that  light-heeled  aristocrat  hopelessly 
distanced.  So  with  the  countryman's 
boots,  which  to  the  Spectator's  eye  have 
acquired  new  title  to  respect.  The  thin 
and  dainty  shoe  of  the  city  man  makes 
the  dust  smile ;    and   its   wearer  hears 


But  the  morning  succeeds;  and  the 
rain  having  continued,  the  Spectator 
looks  forward  to  another  experience.  It 
is  a  foretaste  of  what  the  autumn  is  to 
be,  and  a  reminder  of  the  infinitely 
worse  torment  of  early  spring,  when  "  the 
frost  comes  up  out  of  the  ground."  Fore- 
warned is — shod  with  rubber  ;  not  real 
protective  boots  such  as  our  downright 
forbears  would  have  donned  for  the 
occasion,  but  a  sneaky  subterfuge  that 
just  covers  one's  shoe  and  leaves  the  leg 
and  ankle  to  the  fury  of  the  storm.  The 
drops  spatter  down,  and  then  spatter  up. 
By  nice  observation  the  Spectator  per- 
ceives that  the  rain  slants  at  just  the 
angle  necessary  to  strike  betwe^^n  the 
skirt  of  the  coat  and  the  top  of  the  rub- 
ber,    The  mud  oozes  under  the  foot  and 
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clings,  as  Poe  says,  "  mounting  higher, 
higher,  higher,"  with  a  passionate  desire 
to  make  the  commuter  miss  his  train 
and  lose  his  temper. 


These  two  varieties  are  the  summer 
alternatives.  Winter  has  ways  of  its 
own.  Winter  has  a  deeper,  thicker, 
deadlier  mud  ;  and  when  the  Spectator's 
morning  foot  has  laboriously  modeled  it 
into  a  representation  of  the  Alps,  the 
Frost  King  arrives  to  petrify  the  lovely 
bit  of  modeling.  Irregularity  itself 
would  appear  monotonous  beside  a  coun- 
try road  frozen  after  being  muddy.  Each 
step  is  guesswork,  and  if  the  Spectator 
chose  to  seem  literary,  he  could  imitate 
Voltaire's  definition  of  medicine  by  say- 
ing :  "  One  balances  upon  a  foothold  of 
which  he  knows  little,  to  reach  toward  a 
spot  of  which  he  knows  less,  and  brings 
up  on  another  of  which  he  knows 
nothing." 


With  those  forms  of  the  road-fiend 
the  patient  Spectator  can  cope.  They 
are  material  and  to  reckoned  with.  But 
when  the  creature  wraps  himself  in  the 
white  mantle  of  the  snow,  he  becomes 
ghostly.  Then  the  clinging  of  the  mud 
is  remembered  no  more,  as  one  tries  to 
make  time  through  the  soundless  and 
unsounded  drifts,  or  crunches  through 
the  crust  which  is  **  wax  to  receive,  marble 
to  retain."  Being  in  slush  is  being  in 
mud,  with  the  chance  of  catching  cold — 
to  adopt  another  formula  from  Dr. 
Johnson's  definition  of  going  to  sea  ;  but 
the  Frost  King  has  an  additional  weapon, 
more  terrible  than  that  of  the  Gorgon's 
gaze.  He  is  an  enameler ;  and  the  Sp>ec- 
tator's  courage  fails  when  the  winter 
monarch  has  coated  everything  with  glare 
ice.  This  beautiful  glittering  armor  not 
only  prevents  speed  and  encourages  cau- 
tion, but  instills  a  wholesome  dread  of 
fa^ls.  If  the  winter  magician  wishes  to 
gild  refined  gold,  a  light  powdering  of 


snow  conceals  his  art  and  makes  bootless 
all  forethought. 

Such,  lightly  suggested,  are  the  wiles 
of  one  enemy  the  Spectator  met  when 
seeking  the  suburban  pure  air  and  a  low 
rent.  They  are  light  in  the  balance 
when  compared  with  Mother  Nature's 
lavish  offering  of  wholesome  sights  and 
sounds,  and  are  not  considered  by  Dr. 
Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  or  Dr.  MerrjTnan ;  but 
the  Spectator  found  them  real,  and 
worse  because  we  moderns  persist  in 
living  as  if  such  trifles  as  ch'mate  and 
surroundings  did  not  exist.  Let  us 
acknowledge  that  it  is  hot  in  summer, 
here  in  free  America,  and  take  a  few 
hints  from  our  Mohammedan  friends; 
let  us  not  deny  that  it  is  cold  in  winter, 
and  perhaps  we  may  find  that  even  the 
Eskimo  has  solved  certain  problems  in 
living.  If  roads  are  to  continue  muddy, 
let  us  inquire  why  leggings  were  brought 
forth  from  the  storehouse  of  man*s  inge- 
nuity. Snow-shoes  have  their  uses,  and 
rubber  boots  are  not  a  badge  of  ser\i- 
tude.  The  Spectator  likes  to  see  man 
ners  and  customs  that  make  life  pleasant. 
If  etiquette  were  to  demand  evening  dress 
during  explorations  of  Africa,  etiquette 
would  cease  to  command  our  allegiance 
What  is  the  objection  to  a  suitable  uni 
form  for  those  whom  either  choice  or 
necessity  condemns  to  travel  daily  to 
and  fro  over  country  roads  ?  We  do  not 
lack  inventiveness ;  we  lack  only  courage. 

The  Spectator  says  God-speed  to  him 
who  would  leave  the  city  streets  for  the 
country  roads.  Yet  he  has  walked  some 
of  the  less-frequented  ways  with  open 
eyes  and  observant  mind,  and,  like  other 
travelers,  would  fain  report  the  hazards 
and  adventures  of  the  route,  that  others 
may  prepare  for  and  avoid  them.  But 
when  the  Spectator's  eyes  are  lifted 
from  the  ground,  they  tell  another 
story — a  story  that  makes  the  first  for- 
gotten. 


STATE  PROHIBITION  IN  GEORGIA 
AND   THE  SOUTH' 

BT  A.   J.  McKELWAT 


ON  the  night  of  September  22, 
1906,  a  murderous  mob  filled 
the  streets  of  Atlanta,  chasing, 
beating,  and  sometimes  killing  defense- 
less negroes.  The  provocation  had  been 
terrible,  but  vengeance  was  cruel  and 
indiscriminate.  One  of  the  incidents  of 
the  riot  was  the  staining  of  the  base  of 
the  statue  of  Henry  Grady  with  the  blood 
of  innocent  black  men. 

On  the  night  of  July  30, 1907,  another 
kind  of  mob  surrounded  the  Grady 
monument.  Somebody  started  the  Long 
Meter  Doxolog>%  and  the  crowd  sang  it 
with  a  will.  The  Georgia  House  of 
Representatives  had  just  passed  a  State 
Prohibition  Bill,  which  had  already 
passed  the  Senate,  and  the  Governor 
had  promised  to  sign  it.  The  crowd  met 
at  Grady's  statue,  because  he  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of 
the  cause  that  had  won. 

But  no  thoughtful  man  in  Georgia 
could  have  failed  to  connect  the  two 
scenes,  less  than  a  year  apart — the 
Atlanta  riots  and  the  passage  of  the 
Prohibition  Bill.  The  enactment  of 
the  new  law  was  not  due  to  Puritan 
fanaticism.  It  was  the  deliberate  deter- 
mination of  the  stronger  race  to  forego 
its  own  personal  liberty  on  this,  as 
on  other  lines  of  conduct,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weaker  race  from  the 
crimes  that  are  caused  by  drunkenness, 
and  of  both  races  from  the  demoraliza- 
tion that  follows  upon  racial  crime. 

Both  the  crimes  that  led  to  the  riots 
and  the  riots  that  followed  the  crimes  in 
Atlanta  were  traceable  to  the  saloons. 
It  was  recognized  that  the  lustful  appe- 
tites of  the  negroes  had  been  stimulated 
in  the  low  dives  that  they  frequented. 
It  was  equally  well  known  that  the  ele- 
ment of  the  mob  that  wrought  the  mischief 
was  the  scum  that  was  emptied  from  the 
saloons  at  the  closing  hour,  ten  £)'clock 
at   night.     The    first    editorial    in    the 

»  See  editorial  comment  on  another  page.— The 
Editors. 


Atlanta  Journal,  for  example,  following 
the  riots,  called  upon  the  Council  to 
"  Close  up  the  Dives."  The  mass-meet- 
ing of  citizens  adopted  resolutions 
beginning,  "Whereas,  the  present  de- 
plorable condition  of  affairs  in  this  city 
is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  traceable  to 
the  dens  of  vice  existing  on  Decatur 
Street—" 

The  Atlanta  Journal  of  September  26 
contained  an  editorial  on  the  iniquity  of 
selling  Hquor  to  negroes.  The  same  issue 
of  the  paper  contained  a  ringing  letter 
from  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Covington  (who 
introduced  the  Prohibition  Bill  in  this 
Legislature),  which  was  entitled  "  Put 
stripes  on  white  men  who  sell  liquor  to 
blacks."  The  press  of  the  State  seemed 
to  be  unanimous  in  the  conviction  that 
something  must  be  done  to  keep  liquor 
from  the  negroes.  During  the  period 
when  the  saloons  were  closed  in  Atlanta 
by  order  of  the  Council,  crime  was  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  But  it  was  soon 
recognized  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment would  interfere  with  any  law  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  weaker 
race.  It  was  suggested  that  city  Coun- 
cils, by  making  all  licenses  revocable  at 
discretion,  could  revoke  the  license  of 
any  saloon-keeper  who  sold  liquor  to 
negroes.  But  city  Councils  elected 
through  the  saloon  vote  soon  proved 
themselves  incapable  of  carrying  out 
this  suggestion.  Then  the  demand  be- 
came unanimous  throughout  the  State 
that  the  sale  of  liquor  and  its  manufacture 
should  be  as  absolutely  prohibited  by 
law  as  could  be  done. 

Georgia,  like  other  Southern  States, 
had  been  adding  every  year  to  prohibi- 
tion territory  under  the  local  option  plan. 
There  were  126  "dry"  counties  and 
only  20  "  wet  "  counties,  these  last  con- 
taining all  the  larger  cities.  In  the 
Legislature  of  1906  the  saloon  interests 
overreached  themselves  by  defeating  a 
bill  to  make  the  State  license  $1,000  and 
to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  liquor  from 
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within  the  State  to  the  "  dry  "  counties — 
the  anti-jug  bill,  as  it  was  called.  The 
twenty  **  wet "  counties  were  not  con- 
tent with  furnishing  a  supply  for  their 
own  people,  but  largely  nullified  the  pro- 
hibition laws  in  the  "  dry  "  counties  by 
shipping  .  liquor  into  them.  From  the 
prohibition  point  of  view  they  became 
public  nuisances. 

When  the  Legislature  convened,  the 
issue  was  raised  first  in  the  election  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  Judge 
John  Akin,  a  lifelong  prohibitionist,  was 
overwhelmingly  elected. 

The  first  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate 
was  the  State  Prohibition  Bill,  its  coun- 
terpart being  among  the  first  offered  in 
the  House.  The  Senate  Committee  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Temperance 
consumed  several  days  in  hearing  from 
delegations  that  appeared  for  and  against 
the  bill.  From  some  of  the  cities  there 
were  petitions  in  favor  of  the  bill,  claim- 
ing to  have  enrolled  a  majority  of  the 
voters.  The  Senate  Committee  unani- 
mously reported  the  bill  favorably.  A 
filibuster  was  attempted  in  the  Senate, 
but,  after  a  day*s  delay,  it  was  given  up 
as  fruitless.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill 
by  a  vote  of  34  to  11.  The  bill  went  to 
the  House,  where  it  received  still  more 
drastic  amendments,  restricting  the  pre- 
scription of  liquor  by  physicians.  The 
same  filibustering  tactics  were  resorted 
to  in  the  House,  and  these  ended  with  a 
dramatic  climax.  All  day  long  the  gal- 
leries and  halls  of  the  Capitol  had  been 
filled  by  an  eager  throng  waiting  the 
action  of  the  House.  Speaker  Slaton 
had  warned  the  galleries  against  any 
applause,  but  they  grew  impatient  as  the 
motions  for  adjournment,  -for  the  roll- 
call,  and  other  dilatory  motions  were 
made,  with  irrelevant  debate.  Finally,  the 
Hon.  Seaborn  Wright,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee,  made  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  the  Speaker  to  terminate  the 
dilator}'  tactics,  and  the  packed  galleries 
burst  through  all  restraint  and  cheered 
him  to  the  echo.  The  Speaker  ordered 
the  galleries  cleared,  and  pandemonium 
broke  loose.  When  order  was  finally 
restored,  the  House  adjourned,  but  the 
next  morning  it  fixed  a  day  for  a  vote  on 
the  question.  As  disorderly  as  the  gal- 
leries were  in  their  behavior,  that  mighty 


cheering  was  nevertheless  the  voice  of 
the  people,  and  was  recognized  as  sudi 
by  the  opp>osition. 

The  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  on 
the  day  appointed  by  a  vote  of  1 39  to  39. 

It  would  have  surprised  any  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  situation  to  have 
noticed  how  often,  from  the  representa- 
tives of  rural  counties,  came  the  appeal 
for  this  measure  of  protection  from  the 
negro  demoralized  by  drink.  It  was  the 
burden  of  the  argument  for  the  bill 
before  the  committees.  One  n^pro  from 
Atlanta,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Proctor,  spoke 
/or  the  bill  before  the  committees,  in 
behalf  of  his  people.  His  congregation 
passed  resolutions  asking  Representative 
Rogers,  the  only  negro  member  of  the 
House,  to  vote  for  the  bill.  He  had 
voted  with  the  filibusters,  but  when  the 
bill  came  up  for  passage  he  voted  for  the 
bilL  The  bill  is  drastic,  but  it  has  to 
be  drastic  with  the  negro  population  in 
view.  It  was  agreed  by  its  friends  that 
it  was  too  drastic  in  the  matter  of  medical 
prescriptions,  but  that,  as  the  law  goes 
into  effect  in  January,  1908,  and  this 
same  Legislature  convenes  again  in  June 
following,  there  would  be  no  great  hard- 
ship involved  in  the  meantime  by  that 
provision  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  needed 
amendment  could  then  be  made. 

But  the  peculiar  conditions  that  con- 
front us  in  the  South  lead  me  to  take 
issue  with  the  remarks  in  The  Outlook 
to  the  effect  that  the  law  will  work  no 
better  than  it  does  in  Maine.  We  have 
a  white  population  that  is  tremendously 
on  the  side  of  the  law  and  bent  on 
enforcing  it.  Its  N'iolations  will  be 
mainly  by  the  negroes,  and  they  have 
no  voice  in  the  government  and  no 
influence  in  politics,  as  have  the  for- 
eign-born population  of  Maine.  The 
bill  was  not  passed  by  reason  of  the 
activity  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  though  of  course 
the  good  women  who  compose  that 
organization  helped  in  the  agitation. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  the  State  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  result.  Nor  is 
the  issue  confounded  with  the  personal 
right  of  any  man  to  take  a  drink.  It 
was  not  a  total  abstinence  movement 
with  the  ordinary  tirades  against  the 
demon  rum  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
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alcoholic  stomach.  It  was  a  popular 
uprising  against  a  known  cause  of  bestial 
crime.  It  would  surprise  any  one,  again, 
to  know  how  strongly  for  the  bill  was  a 
large  part  of  the  conservative  business 
element  of  Atlanta.  And  the  determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  city  to  enforce 
the  law  was  shown  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  when,  in  the  municipal 
primary,  wherever  a  contest  was  made, 
the  candidate  indorsed  by  the  prohibi- 
tion element  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority. 

In  a  group  of  a  dozen  gentlemen  of 
the  city  who  are  accustomed  to  take 
lunch  together,  business  men,  profes- 
sional men,  none  of  whom  would  hesi- 
tate to  order  a  glass  of  beer  or  wine  when 
he  wanted  it,  all  were  in  favor  of  the  bill 
except  one,  a  New  Yorker,  who  felt,  as 
The  Outlook  feels,  that  State  prohibition 
will  not  prohibit.  I  beg  leave  to  predict 
that  it  will  in  Georgia. 

And  Georgia's  example  will  be  speedily 
followed  by  other  Southern  States.  In 
Mississippi  only  a  dozen  places  now  sell 
liquor.  Meridian,  with  a  population  of 
25,000,  boasts  an  empty  jail.  Jackson, 
the  capital,  has  long  had  prohibition.  In 
Tennessee  only  Chattanooga,  Memphis, 
and  Nashville  remain  as  cities  that 
license  the  sale  of  liquor.  The  Alabama 
House  of  Representatives,  stimulated  by 
Georgia's  example,  passed  a  State  pro- 
hibition bill  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
though  there  was  not  left  time  enough 
in  the  short  session  to  enact  it  into  law. 
South  Carolina  forbids  the  saloon  in  its 
Constitution,  and  only  a  few  local  dis- 
pensaries now  remain.  North  Carolina 
is  practically  certain  to  adopt  State  pro- 
hibition at  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  Governor  Glenn  has  already 
made  that  the  issue  in  his  campaign  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  Even  Texas 
and  Kentucky  have  a  large  majority  of 
their  counties  **  dry  "  under  local  option  ; 


and  under  our  peculiar  circumstances, 
with  the  presence  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion, local  option  will  lead  inevitably  to 
State  prohibition. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
protected  that  other  weaker  race,  the 
Indian,  from  the  operations  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  The  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  have  combined  to  protect  the 
Pacific  Islanders.  It  will  hardly  be  dis- 
puted that  the  negro  needs  the  same  pro- 
tection. And  the  white  people  of  the 
South  have  resolved  to  protect  him.  It 
is  a  process  that  is  going  on  in  other  lines 
in  the  South.  The  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  "  real  American  Revolution," 
forbids  the  State  to  make  any  discrimi- 
nations by  law  among  its  citizens  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
has  an  inheritance  of  liberty  under  law 
which  his  ancestors  wrought  out  through 
toil  and  moil  and  blood.  The  African 
has  no  such  inheritance.  But  both  must 
be  governed  now  by  the  same  laws,  and 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  law  and 
not  the  African  idea  of  lawlessness. 
Therefore  the  Anglo-Saxon  must  sur- 
render his  liberty  that  the  liberty  be- 
stowed upon  the  African  may  not  degen- 
erate into  license. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  movement  in 
Georgia  and  throughout  the  South  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  And 
if  Congress  is  wise,  it  will  aid  the  South 
by  forbidding  the  shipping  of  liqiior  into 
prohibition  territory  and  forbidding  the 
issuing  of  United  States  licenses  to  sell 
liquor  in  prohibited  territory.  The  new 
spirit  of  nationalism  in  the  South  will 
receive  a  severe  check  if  the  National 
Government  shall  continue  to  nullify, 
through  its  permission,  State  laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  negro  from  the 
chief  source  of  his  crime  and  the  pro- 
tection of  both  races  from  the  reign  ot 
the  mob. 
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This  article  and  others  with  the  same  signature  which  may  follow  it  are  from  the  pen 
of  a  writer  who  has  already  contributed  with  great  acceptance  to  our  pages.  Her  graphic 
and  lively  comments  on  men,  women,  and  affairs  are  based  on  rather  exceptional  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  treated.  As  many  readers  know,  events  of  importance  have  occtirrcd  in 
San  Francisco  since  this  article  was  written.  A  new  Mayor,  and  one  approved  of  by  the 
great  majority  of  honest  citizens,  has  been  chosen,  although  by  a  strange  method.  First,  a 
confessedly  corrupt  Supervisor  was  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  as  Mayor;  then 
the  man  the  reformers  desired  as  Mayor  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  take 
the  vacant  place ;  then  the  acting  Mayor  resigned ;  and  finally  the  man  chosen  by  the 
reformers,  Dr.  Edward  R.  Taylor,  was  made  Mayor.  Later  on  the  corrupt  Supervisors 
resigned — all  their  recent  actions  have  been  made  under  threats  of  trial  and  imprisonment— 
and  the  new  men  appointed  by  the  Mayor  to  take  their  places  are  regarded  as  honest  and 
satisfactory.  All  this  has  been  in  the  inrterest  of  reform  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  p^os^ 
cutors  have  been  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  the  jury  to  convict  Glass,  who  was  charged 
with  having  offered  bribes  to  the  Supervisors  on  behalf  of  a  telephone  company.  A  new 
election  takes  place  in  November,  and  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  will  advocate 
thorough  dealing  with  the  graft  evil;  while  the  labor  union  party  at  this  writing  appcare 
to  hesitate  between  two  factions,  one  of  which  urges  it  to  denounce  graft,  the  other  to 
ignore  graft  and  fight  solely  on  the  issues  of  unionism. — The  Editors. 


IT  is  not  surprising  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  wondering  how  she  looks 
from  the  outside,  for  what  with 
labor  unions,  earthquakes,  fires,  grafters, 
mayors,  and  things  she  is  a  bit 
"  queered."  Often  one  boodling  Mayor 
can  make  it  lively  for  a  municipality,  but 
at  the  moment  I  write  the  experiment  of 
three  Mayors  of  a  kind  is  going  on — a 
convicted  Mayor  who  has  carried  off  the 
city  seal  as  a  souvenir  of  happier  days, 
a  self-confessed  criminal  who  is  trying  to 
carry  on  the  duties  of  acting  Mayor,  and 
another  self-confessed  criminal  appointed 
Mayor,  who  betweenwhiles  steps  into 
Judge  Lawlor*s  court  to  attend  his  own 
trial,  where  he  naively  testified  that. 
**  he  was  only  to  hold  his  position  until 
some  honest  man  could  be  found  and 
appointed."  For  a  time  all  public  docu- 
ments had  to  have  the  signatures  of 
these  three — Schmitz,  Gallagher,  and 
Boxton — before  they,  received  any  at- 
tention. All  things  being  considered, 
San  Francisco  presents  as  many  vari- 
eties in  life  and  conditions  as  she  does 
in  climates. 

The  evening  at  the  end  of  the  first 
trial  of  Eugene  Schmitz,  when  we  were 
waiting  for  the  verdict  to  be  brought  in, 
1  felt  as  if  the  whole  United  States  must 
be  in  the  same  breathless  condition  of 
excitement  that  we  were  ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
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ful,  perhaps,  if  the  giant  fight  that  is  going 
on  here  to-day  and  will  go  on  for  many 
to-morrows  is  as  well  understood  in  the 
East  as  it  should  be.  In  Januar>'  tbe 
talk  that  an  old-time  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee would  be  the  only  authority  that 
could  straighten  out  the  complicated 
criminalities  of  civic  misgovemment 
seemed  too  absurd  and  grotesquely 
exaggerated  for  serious  consideration,  but 
now,  in  the  light  of  confessions  and  tes- 
timony and  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  ramifications  of  corruption,  a  Vigi- 
lance Committee  would  seem  a  mild  power 
to  cope  with  existing  evils.  In  most  cities 
criminal  acts  are  more  or  less  confined 
to  a  certain  group  or  class  which  does 
not  affect  society  at  laige,  but  here  graft 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  all  insti- 
tutions, public  or  private.  From  the 
small  buyer  or  seller  of  house  paints  and 
merchandise  up  to  the  labor  bosses,  rail- 
way and  Standard  Oil  magnates,  there  is 
a  network  of  unlawful  bribe-giving  and 
bribe-taking.  Public  lands,  forests,  water- 
ways, and  railways  are  inextricably 
mixed  in  with  grafting  schemes,  and 
officials  work  together  hand  and  glove 
in  amiable  collusion.  Graft  evidently 
began  before  ever  Abe  Ruef  saw  the 
light  of  day,  and  has  grown  into  a  great 
facilitating  lubricant  which  makes  the 
wheels  of  life  go  round  with  such  slippery ' 
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ease  that  //ilfhonesty  has  become  the  best 
policy.  The  individual  or  corporation 
that  does  not  bribe  goes  to  the  wall ;  to 
bribe  is  the  preservation  of  existence. 
If  you  are  not  selling,  bribe  some  one 
to  buy ;  if  your  goods  sent  on  by  freight 
do  not  come,  bribe  an  official ;  and  if  you 
wish  to  go  into  criminal  pursuits,  bribe 
the  powers  to  protect  you  and  then 
share  the  proceeds  with  them.  Graft  is 
in  the  air  and  in  every  scrap  of  talk  you 
overhear,  from  the  hotel  guest  at  the 
next  table  who  quarrels  with  her  young 
people  as  to  who  is  more  guilty,  the 
bribe-giver  or  the  bribe-taker,  to  the 
common  laborer  on  the  street.  A  well- 
dressed  man  hanging  on  to  a  strap  in  a 
car  will  burst  out  with — "  I  don't  care  a 
damn  which  side  I  take  if  I  could  only 
find  out  between  now  and  Saturday 
which  would  pay  best,"  or  another  will 
attract  your  attention  by  raising  his  voice 
with — "  Lord  !  he  paid  a  hundred  dollars 
slap  down  to  the  broker  just  for  the 
introduction."  And  again,  to  show  you 
how  every  one  is  in  it,  a  one-armed  man  of 
about  fifty,  who  was  apparently  a  builder 
or  contractor,  in  a  shabby  suit  of  clothes 
incrusted  in  dirt,  mortar,  and  paint, 
with  the  hand  of  his  one  arm  black  and 
grimy  as  if  he  had  not  washed  in  a  week, 
said  in  enthusiastic  tones  to  his  more 
prosperous-looking  companion,  "  Give 
me  two  years  more — only  two  years,  and 
I'll  have  money  enough  to  buy  up  the 
block  next  you,"  naming  a  block  on 
Market  Street  worth  probably  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

It  is  a  condition  of  affairs  difficult  to 
write  or  talk  of ;  a  bit  of  news  this  week 
is  history  next;  you  dare  not  express  any 
opinion  for  fear  your  companion  may  be 
underthe  ban  of  indictment ;  if  he  should 
not  be,  you  are  sure  his  brother  or  best 
friend  is,  or  his  sister  is  engaged  to  one 
who  is.  Your  inexperienced  young 
lawyer  friend,  who  is  in  the  early  years 
of  practice,  trembles  for  fear  he  may  have 
become  unwittingly  involved  in  some  dis- 
honest deal  and  incriminated  with  his 
more  accomplished  legal  brother,  and  I 
can  imagine  that  each  one  of  us  feels  puz- 
zled over  the  state  of  his  own  integrity. 
Had  Lao-Tzu  lived  in  this  age,  he  would 
have  had  to  write,  "  The  bad  man  is  the 
good  man's  teacher,"   and  "  The  good 


man  is  the  material  upon  which  the  bad 
man  works." 

The  most  surprising  factor  in  the  sit- 
uation Hes  in  there  being  no  unity  or 
community  in  action  or  expression  of 
feeling  against  existing  evils.  At  din- 
ners one  may  hear  much  high-minded 
talk  and  the  expression  of  righteous  in- 
dignation, but  almost  every  man  goes 
comfortably  home  and  never  says  "  boo  " 
in  public. 

When  no  elections  are  on  and  nothing 
much  doing,  society  at  large  is  against 
those  who  are  pronounced  grafters,  but  at 
any  moment  this  feeling  may  be  modified 
or  diverted  by  some  personal  or  politi- 
cal question  of  expediency — expedience 
being  the  modem  voluminous  cloak  for 
a  multitude  of  transgressions.  If  the 
conditions  for  evil  are  chaotic,  the  con- 
ditions for  good  are  equally  chaotic,  be- 
cause, although  all  are  agreed  that  the 
city  must  be  swept  clean  of  corruption 
some  time,  every  man  wants  the  broom 
so  handled  that  it  does  not  touch  him 
individually  nor  aflfect  his  occupations. 
The  official  who  is  trusted  by  the  prose- 
cution may  "  side-step  "  at  some  critical 
moment  and  hold  up  proceedings  from 
purely  personal  or  partisan  motives ;  and 
the  moneyed  criminals  are  putting  into 
use  every  known  method  to  side-track 
justice.  Financial  reports  are  made 
good  or  bad  according  to  party  cry ; 
injurious  runs  are  organized  on  offend- 
ing banks;  and  editors  are  threatened 
with  the  withdrawal  of  advertisements 
or  of  boycott,  and  their  private  life  and 
affairs  are  looked  into  by  private  detect- 
ives. The  newspapers  that  have  stood 
together  as  against  Ruef  and  Schmitz, 
whatever  their  politics,  have  taken  sides 
in  personal  or  corporation  issues,  and 
either  revile  one  another  or  impute  dis- 
honest motives  to  the  acts  of  the  prose- 
cution. 

In  proportion  as  one  wonders  at  the 
individual  selfishness  and  the  inertia  of 
the  masses  does  one  wonder  at  the  cour- 
age of  the  few  who  are  working  together 
in  a  supreme  effort  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  decency,  law,  and  order,  and  to 
retrieve  the  city  from  the  terrible  impu- 
tation of  being  "a  great  educational 
center  of  vice."  Only  fiv^  or  six  men 
do    work,  while    hundreds,    no    doubt 
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equally  good  men,  look  on,  pick  to 
pieces  the  methods  pursued,  criticise 
motives,  decline  to  give  testimony  when 
they  have  it  to  give,  and  dispute  over 
appointments  when  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select  men  for  office — every 
man  wanting  the  office  for  himself, 
party,  or  faction  ;  and  when,  after  strenu- 
ous effort,  something  is  accomplished  by 
the  prosecution,  the  newspapers  and 
public  complacently  pat  themselves  on 
the  shoulder  with  a  see-what-weVe-done 
air.  The  personalities  of  the  men  of 
the  prosecution  are  interesting  as  being 
of  that  best  American  type,  just  plain 
men  without  any  frills.  All  are  young, 
with  trustworthy  faces  and  a  good  grip 
of  the  hands  with  dry  palms ;  one  can 
pretty  accurately  judge  a  man  by  the 
way  he  shakes  hands,  the  size  of  his 
ears,  which  must  not  be  too  small,  and 
the  way  he  smokes  his  cigar. 

Way  back  in  the  beginning  of  the 
determined  effort  for  better  things,  Fre- 
mont Older,  of  the  Bulletin,  was  the  first 
man  at  the  helm,  and  is  yet  a  strong 
inspiring  power  behind  the  prosecuting 
officials.  He's  big  personally,  mentally, 
and  physically,  with  a  dome  of  a  head 
that  has  plenty  of  room  for  brains — ^the 
kind  of  man  you'd  like  to  know  better 
and  hear  talk  some  more. 

District  Attorney  Langdon  is  a  t>'pe 
that  might  step  down  from  an  old  por- 
trait; he  has  strong,  rugged  features, 
clean-shaven  face,  high  forehead,  much 
thick  waving  brown  hair,  large  very  blue 
eyes,  and  an  unusually  well  formed  hand 
with  long  tapering  fingers.  He  makes 
a  delightfully  responsive  companion,  is 
full  of  humor,  and  looks  one  directly  in 
the  eye  when  speaking.  Having  been 
elected  to  office  by  the  machine-grafting 
crowd,  he  has  the  difficult  role  of  trying 
to  amalgamate  all  factions  and  yet  make 
good  the  duties  of  his  position.  Francis 
J.  Heney,  the  Assistant  Attorney,  has  a 
fine  head,  is  a  bom  fighter,  with  a  bull- 
dog tenacity  for  holding  on,  a  man  who 
thinks  straight,  and  although  he  looks 
at  one  through  his  eye-glasses  with  very 
kindly  eyes,  he  is  not  an  easy  man  to  get 
in  touch  with  ;  he  has  a  high  temper  that 
he  lets  go  of  more  often  than  he  does  of 
responsive  sympathies ;  and  I  should 
call  him  a  baffling  lawyer,  for  one  never 


knows  what  his  next  move  will  be  or 
what  it  will  mean.  I  often  think  that  ^  hen 
Heney  lets  his  temper  fly  it  is  with  de- 
liberate intention,  for  you  never  can  tell 
what  he  has  up  his  sleeve. 

Both  Rudolph   Spreckels   and  Bums 
the  detective  have  the  square-cut  faces, 
broad   white   brows,    and    clear    bright 
eyes  that  belong  to  the  most  trustworthy 
characters ;    and,  strangely    enough    for 
these    hairless    days,   they    both    wear 
heavy    brown    mustaches,    for  which   I 
say    thank    Heaven   every   time    I    see 
them ;  how  men  are  willing  to  look  as  '^H 
cut  off  by  the  yard,  the  gentleman  and 
the  blackleg  alike,  without  any  distinci- 
iveness,  I  never  can  see.    Mr.  Spreckels, 
who   furnishes   the    money — the    larger 
part  of  it — to  carry  on  the  prosecution, 
is  a  very  handsome  fellow,  and  although 
not  a  college  man,  is  perhaps  more  the 
man  of    the  world    in    cultivation    and 
travel  than  the  others,  and  no  one  who 
knows  him  can  ever  doubt  but  he  is  so 
true  to  himself  that  he  will  be   true  in 
the  work  he  has  set  his  hand  to.     If,  as 
Governor     Hughes    says,    "aggressive 
fighting   for    the    right   is  the  greatest 
sport   in   the  world,"   Mr.   Spreckels  is 
having  the   time   of  his   life    although 
fighting  money  crimes  is  mighty  up-hill 
sport,  with  the  game  ever  in  sight  and 
the  killing  far  ahead. 

Everybody  loves  Bums,  and  a  more 
undetective-like  detective  I  never  saw — 
even  the  criminals  he  brings  to  justice 
have  an  affectionate  regard  for  him;  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  the 
greatest  specialist  on  the  cases.  Emi- 
nent lawyers  are  not  uncommon ;  but  a 
lawyer,  a  manly  man  and  a  gentleman, 
who  is  an  artist  in  detective  work,  is 
rare.  He  is  not  tall,  is  rather  thick- 
set, but  with  great  activity  in  all  his 
movements,  is  very  particularly  good- 
looking,  and  has  the  sunniest  smile  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  that  elusive  qualit>* 
we  call  lovableness,  and  a  delicious 
touch  of  Irish  wit.  To  his  profession 
he  brings  this  winning  personality,  an 
untiring  energy,  and  an  unerring  judg- 
ment as  to  when  and  when  not  to  trust 
men. 

The  most  interesting  events  of  the 
moment  are  the  trials,  which  take  place 
in  two  fine  old  Jewish  temples — Judge 
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Lawlor  using  a  large  beautiful  building 
of  rough  brownstone  with  a  huge  cen- 
tral dome  of  Byzantine  form ;  Judge 
Dunne  in  an  older  building  of  wood,  with 
a  facade  that  is  a  mixture  of  Moorish 
arches  and  corridors,  and  has  at  either 
end  curious  Tartar-like  minarets  with 
high  balconies  where  one  can  almost 
expect  to  see  a  muezzin  come  out  in  the 
pinkish  yellows  of  the  sunset  hour  to 
give  the  Mohammedan  call  to  prayers. 
This  strange  Old  World  association  makes 
a  weird  contrast  with  the  sordid,  degraded 
testimony  being  given  in  the  crowded 
audience-room  beneath,  where  the  Judge 
sits  under  a  gold-lettered  Hebrew  in- 
scription suggesting  virtuous  conduct. 
The  proceedings  are  carried  on  with  a 
stupendous  amount  of  law  and  some 
order.  The  week  days  the  court  sits  the 
doorkeeper  tragically  whispers  to  all 
men,  "  Take  off  your  hats ;"  but  if  you 
stroll  in  on  a  Saturday,  the  same  door- 
keeper sternly  commands  all  men,  "  Keep 
on  your  hats,  keep  on  your  hats  I"  Re- 
membering that  Saturday  is  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  you  hurriedly  back  out;  the 
fleeting  glimpse  of  the  great  interior  filled 
with  men  with  their  hats  on  gives  your 
Gentile  mind  a  faint  feeling  that  it's  sacri- 
legious ;  but  remembering  that  the  Epis- 
copal Church  permits  no  woman  to  go  to 
a  service  with  uncovered  head,  yet  would 
be  scandalized  did  a  man  keep  his  hat 
on,  you  climb  back  up  a  hill,  speculat- 
ing upon  the  ever  interchangeable  prob- 
lems of  customs  and  beliefs. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  unusual 
about  Judge  Dunne ;  he's  just  an  honest 
judge ;  but  honest  jurists,  like  the  sea- 
sons, need  to  have  large  labels,  that  they 
may  be  recognized.  Some  complain  that 
he  is  not  profoundly  learned,  but  I'll  war- 
rant that  if  he  did  not  know  all  there  is 
in  law  before  these  trials  began,  he  will 
know  all  there  is  to  be  known  of  the 
tricks  of  the  trade  before  they  end.  His 
face  reminds  one  of  the  pictures  of  the 
youthful  Napoleon,  with  the  rebellious 
lock  of  dark  hair  hanging  over  the  fore- 
head. He  acts  like  a  man  who  knows 
himself,  although  a  bit  bored  by  the 
minutiae  of  court  proceedings ;  but  when 
lawyers  settle  down  to  business  he's  in 
full  command  of  the  situation.  He  has 
an  immovable  composure,  and  makes  the 


ruling  of  the  court  unmistakably  clear 
and  definite  in  the  most  impassive  tones ; 
and  he  always  wears  a  red  necktie, 
which  is  a  cheering  gleam  during  the  dull 
hours  that  lawyers  waste  in  disputes  over 
technicalities  which  seem  to  have  to  be 
readjusted  each  day.  How  much  more 
convenient  law  would  be  if  it  were  an 
exact  science  without  variations  ! 

Judge  Lawlor,  another  honest  man 
more  experienced  than  Judge  Dunne,  is 
hearing  the  testimony  in  other  bribery 
cases,  and  in  his  court  you  see  Patrick 
Calhoun,  the  President  of  the  United 
Railroads  (the  street-car  system),  a  tall, 
handsome  man  of  the  fashionable  world, 
with  the  captivating  manners  of  the 
Southern  gentleman.  A  lad  with  great 
serious  eyes  said  to  me  :  **  You  know 
Mr.  Calhoun  is  a  grandson  of  John  C. 
Calhoun  ;  do  you  think  he  could  be  dis- 
honest ?"  and  while  I  replied  that  I  was 
sure  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  think  himself 
dishonest,  there  flashed  into  my  mind 
the  daily  lament  of  my  room  maid  over 
the  rich  man's  '*  wicked  tempting  of  dem 
poor  peoples  whp  wants  to  be  honest." 
Certain  it  is  that  no  modern  head  of  a 
corporation  ever  commits  the  folly  of 
acquiring  such  exceeding  wisdom  in 
hairsplitting  definitions  that  he  clearly 
distinguishes  the  delicate  shadings  in  the 
lines  between  lawful  fees  and  unlawful 
bribes. 

These  trials  are  a  liberal  education  in 
our  much-vaunted  jury  system,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  ideal  juror  could 
never  be  born,  and  I  doubt  if  he  could 
ever  be  made.  A  venire  man  satisfactory 
to  both  the  prosecution  and  the  defense 
must  read  and  write,  comprehend  the  sig- 
nificance of  an  oath,  and  be  of  so  high  a 
character  that  no  bribe  of  money  or  in- 
fluence can  tempt  him  ;  but  in  all  other 
respects  he  must  have  a  mind  as  vacant 
as  if  he  had  been  picked  up  from  an 
idiot  asylum.  He  shouldn't  have  read  a 
newspaper  for  years,  nor  have  any  knowl- 
edge of,  nor  interest  in,  nor  any  opinion 
regarding  the  things  going  on  around 
him  in  daily  life,  nor  have  the  ghost  of 
an  idea  of  the  duty  that  may  lie  before 
him — a  deaf  and  blind  semi-idiot  would 
seem  about  right  before  selection.  Im- 
mediately a  juroi*  is  accepted  he  should 
have  the  ability  to  perform  a  Jekyll-Hydc 
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act  and  become  a  rare  specimen  in  in- 
tellectual attainments ;  he  should  have  a 
mind  as  absorbent  of  ideas  as  a  sponge 
is  of  water,  have  an  understanding  of 
legal  technicalities  and  phraseology,  take 
a  judicial,  impartial  view  of  individual 
statements,  sift  truth  from  untruth,  sep- 
arate facts,  make  deductions  from  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  and  while  lawyers 
glare  at  him  and  talk  over  his  head  he 
should  exercise  the  powers  of  repose 
and  concentration  in  a  strange  and  em- 
barrassing environment  At  the  end  of 
long  weeks  of  unaccustomed  confinement 
in  courts  and  hotels,  shut  off  from  the 
familiar  homely  duties  of  daily  life,  he 
should  have  such  a  retentive  memory 
and  clear  understanding  of  the  testimony 
that  he  has  mastered  every  detail  and  be 
able  to  give  a  dispassionate  decision  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty. 

The  Schmitz  jury,  with  some  excep- 
tions, was  not,  I  believe,  considered  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  general  run  of 
jurors,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
friends  of  the  former  Mayor  trusted  one 
or  two  of  the  men  to  make  the  trial  end 
in  a  "hung  jury."  As  an  evidence  of  an 
unprejudicedmindjOneof  the  jurors  made 
the  naive  remark  to  a  reporter  after  the 
verdict  was  in,  "  We  never  saw  a  news- 
paper ;  we  just  had  to  decide  for  ourselves 
the  best  we  could  ;"  and  another  was 
overheard  at  dinner  explaining  to  his 
companion  juror  how  clever  Judge 
Dunne  was  and  how  funny — he  having 
mistaken  the  serious  little  Judge  for  the 
Dunne  of  Dooley  fame. 

Ruef  and  Schmitz,  the  arch  grafters, 
are  young  and  in  many  ways  compan- 
ionable men.  Ruef,  a  French  Jew,  edu- 
cated in  the  State  University  at  Berkeley, 
is  a  clever  lawyer,  a  fundamental  liar, 
and  vain,  emotional,  unscrupulous,  and 
daring  in  all  his  schemes,  with  a  thrifty 
respect  for  the  almighty  dollar  in  small 
or  large  sums.  Since  he  confessed  and 
seems  to  be  in  a  hopeless  predicament, 
his  co-workers  in  successful  boodling 
have  hastened  to  wash  themselves  white 
in  the  blood  of  this  poor  scapegoat,  who 
has  been  led  to  the  sacrifice  by  the 
incomparable  Bums.  At  the  time  of 
his  confession  Ruef  was  nervously  worn, 
but  let  no  one  think  him  a  coward  or  a 
crushed  and  broken  man ;  on  the  con- 


trary, he's  full  of  vim,  with  his  clever 
mind  teeming  with  resourceful  ideas  as 
to  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  himself  or 
the  city.  I  am  not  sure  but  he  could  have 
helped  his  old  friend  and  co-briber  in  his 
first  trial  better  than  did  the  half-dozen 
lawyers  who  managed  the  case,  nor  that 
he  might  not  now  ably  help  to  pull  the 
city  government  out  of  its  hole  of  cor- 
ruption. His  personal  vanity  pei^  up 
his  spirits,  and  he  finds  compensatioo 
in  the  title  "  The  Napoleon  of  Grafters  "^ 
and  in  being  constantly  before  the  pub- 
lic— "human  nature  do  suck  comfort 
from  the  most  unlikely  things."  Ruef 
is  in  the  comfortable  confinement  of  a 
private  house,  where  he  says  with  debo- 
nair ease,  "  Come  in  to  dinner  with  us 
some  day,"  us  being  his  guards,  formerly 
eight,  now  six.  It  has  been  figured  that 
he  will  have  to  live  fifteen  hundred  years 
or  so  longer  to  cover  the  *'  true  bills  " 
brought  against  him  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  one  can  scarcely  blame  him  for 
trying  to  remit  a  few  years  by  a  sweep- 
ing confession. 

Eugene  Schmitz  is  a  tall,  striking 
figure,  with  the  deadest  black  hair  and 
beard  ever  seen — rather  an  Italian  t)rpe 
of  face,  which  shows  no  very  distinctive 
lines  of  character,  either  good  or  bad. 
Of  the  two  men  he  has  been  the  most 
grossly  material  and  cold-blooded  in  the 
use  of  his  official  position  to  promote 
corruption ;  and  the  ability  to  help  every 
one  make  easy  money  and  have  things 
comfortable  all  around  gave  him  a  popu- 
larity that  made  him  feel  entirely  secure. 
The  thing  that  grinds  is  to  think  that  a 
man  with  music  in  his  soul  should  not 
be  above  the  lowest  forms  of  vicious 
villainies  that  destroy  the  ideals  and  the 
blooms  in  youth—  a  man  who  was  not 
even  true  to  his  companion  thieves.  The 
familiarity  with  the  stage  in  his  orchestral 
work  filled  his  mind  with  ideas  of  the 
effectiveness  of  dramatic  scenes;  and  the 
planning  of  theatrical  poses,  as  well  as 
the  sustaining  encouragement  given  him 
by  the  heads  of  corporations,  has  helped 
him  maintain  his  composure  during  the 
trials.  The  dramatic  moments  that  shook 
"  the  big  fellow's  "  self-possession  were 
when  the  jury  brought  in  the  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  when  the  spontaneous  ap- 
plause broke  out  as  he   received  his 
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sentence.  Supposing,  as  every  one  else 
did,  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  friends, 
this  sudden  outburst  of  feeling  was  a 
surprise  to  accused,  court,  and  specta- 
tors, and  it  had  a  wholesome  influence 
upon  the  public  at  large.  This  convicted 
and  sentenced  criminal  occupies  a  suite 
of  three  rooms  at  the  County  Jail,  and 
in  a  stunning  red  automobile  dashes  to 
his  lawyers  or  the  courts  when  he  is 
needed  for  the  other  trials — trials  which 
creep  on  more  slowly  than  time,  and 
make  one  well  believe  that  Ruef  will  have 
served  his  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
their  conclusion.  Perhaps  the  most 
tragic  moments  are  those  when  a  word 
or  blow  would  "  bring  out  the  guns ;" 
and,  in  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  it  all, 
there  are  the  c6medy  touches,  as  when 
the  attorneys  have  their  secret  service 
men  lined  up  behind  them,  and  the 
knowing  Bums  takes  in  the  situation 
that  back  of  their  own  men  are  a  lot  of 
toughs  who  have  their  guns  ready  for 
the  secret  service,  and  are  aching  for  the 
row  that  has  not  come  yet,  but  may  any 
day.  Nothing  is  more  impressive  in 
these  bribery  cases  than  the  way  inno- 
cent men  are  raising  heaven  and  earth, 
in  law  and  out  of  it,  to  show  how  inno- 
cent they  are.  The  most  baleful  influ- 
ence of  the  Schmitz  regime  is  shown  in 
the  lack  of  co-ordination  in  the  police 
department,  where  a  few  faithful  and 
efficient  officers  are  overbalanced  by  the 
more  powerful  numbers  of  corrupt  men, 
who  use  crime  as  a  means  of  revenue, 
and  act  against  it  only  in  revenge,  or 
when  to  so  act  is  for  the  best  self-inter- 
est. The  walks  in  life  where  a  policeman 
is  seen  are  precious  few  and  miles  be- 
tween. 

Many  of  the  devious  ways  of  this 
town  may  be  deep,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  carried  on  in  darkness,  but  rather 
in  the  highest  lights  of  sunshine  by  day 
and  electric  shine  by  night,  and  it  can  truly 
be  said  that  everything  is  in  plain  sight 
and  aboveboard.  "  Since  the  fire  "  there 
have  been  so  many  changes  in  location 
that  mansions  with  Tenderloin  proclivi- 
ties are  found  beside  churches  and  inter- 
mixed with  the  homes  of  respectability. 
A  young  girl  aroused  in  the  night  by 
outcries  and  noise  goes  to  her  window 
and  unexpectedly  finds  the  interior  of  a 


near-by  house  brilliantly  illuminated, 
with  unclothed  men  and  women  in  full 
view  of  any  who  run,  including  a  police 
man,  who,  poor  man,  was  no  doubt  stone 
blind  from  overdoses  of  bribery.  On 
Fillmore  Street,  a  crowded  thoroughfare 
as  central  as  Fourteenth  Street  in  New 
York,  the  popular  slot  machines  in  the 
penny  arcades  have,  interspersed  with  the 
tempting  music  of  graphophones,  electric 
pianos,  and  harmless  views,  pictures  of 
immoral  acts  and  series  of  indecent 
scenes.  The  officers  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  report  that  they  have  seen  the 
proprietors  hold  up  small  girls  in  their 
arms  or  furnish  stools  for  them  to  stand 
on  that  they  might  look  through  the  slots 
at  these  very  pictures.  Lads  of  fifteen 
have  been  followed  from  these  places  to 
worse  ones,  and  policemen  who  make 
appointments  with  young  school-girls  are 
not  uncommon  ;  but  what  can  you  erpect 
when  Chief  of  Police  Dinan  says,  in  a 
published  interview,  that  his  official  priv- 
ilege makes  him  entirely  free  to  allow 
whatever  he  pleases  ?  Perhaps  none  of 
us  would  care  so  much  what  he  pleases 
were  not  San  Francisco  the  great  portal 
through  which  all  must  pass  who  go  to 
and  from  our  new  possessions.  These 
youth-debasing  forms  of  vice  are  terrify- 
ing even  to  one  who  may  not  be  a  Puri- 
tan, and  one  wishes  there  was  less  talk 
of  the  establishment  here  of  a  naval 
base,  unless  it  should  be  held  out  as 
a  reward  of  merit  to  come  later  on, 
when  San  Francisco  shall  have  become 
" greater*'  in  her  influences  for  good. 
The  respectable  element  of  the  people 
here  must  shoulder  some  cf  the  blame 
for  this  state  of  disorder ;  they  stood  by 
at  the  end  of  an  excellent  civic  admin- 
istration and  let  Schmitz,  an  unfit  man, 
be  elected  the  first  time  ;  and,  with  their 
eyes  and  doors  wide  open,  they  let  him 
be  put  into  office  twice  again ;  and 
it's  not  unimaginable  that  it  might  be 
allowed  a  fourth  lime  if  the  higher  court 
should  set  aside  the  present  verdict. 
The  most  serious  aspect  in  the  whole 
situation  is  the  lowering  of  ideals  and 
standards  which  is  to  be  felt  in  every 
single  department  of  the  business  life  of 
the  people. 

An  editor  in  a  recent  editorial  com- 
placently cheers  himself  with  the  fact 
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that  some  one  has  said  San  Francisco 
is  not  as  bad  as  Chicago.  Probably  she 
isn't,  nor  worse  than  New  'York  was, 
nor  than  several  other  places ;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  cheer  one  in  that  fact ;  the 
more  wholesale  corruption  is,  the  more 


shame  to  us  all ;  the  great  solidarity  in 
nature  and  peoples  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  as  a  country  to  shirk  our  share 
in  the  blame  in  this  National  growth 
of  individual  and  corporation  criminal 
irresponsibility. 
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LAST  year  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment submitted  an  interesting 
programme  of  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 
They  were  approved  by  the  Powers.  For 
their  consideration  the  Conference  has 
been  divided  into  four  Commissions,  and 
each  of  these  into  two  sub-commissions. 
The  first  Commission  has  to  do  with  Arbi- 
tration, the  second  with  Land  Warfare, 
the  third  with  Sea  Warfare,  and  the  fourth 
with  Maritime  Law. 

The  first  Commission's  purview  covers 
such  subjects  as  the  recurrence  of  the 
Conferences,  the  real  permanence  to  be 
given  to  the  Hague  Court,  a  general 
treaty  of  arbitration,  stronger  mediation 
provisions,  and  the  limitation  of  force  in 
collecting  public  debt. 

The  second  Commission,  that  on 
Land  Warfare,  includes  topics  like  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  their  treat- 
ment by  belligerents,  declarations  of  war 
precedent  to  beginning  hostilities,  im- 
provement of  the  laws  of  war  as  amended 
by  the  First  Hag^e  Conference  and  the 
lapsed  "declarations"  of  that  Conference, 
namely,  prohibitions  to  launch  projectiles 
and  explosives  from  balloons,  to  use  pro- 
jectiles the  only  object  of  which  is  the 
difTusion  of  deleterious  gases,  and  to  use 
expansive  bullets. 

The  third  Commission,  that  on  Sea 
Warfare,  concerns  itself  with  additions 
to  be  made  to  the  Hag^e  Convention 
(Treaty)  of  1899  in  adhering  to  the 
humanitarian  principles  promulgated  by 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864,  revised 
in  1906,  the  regulations  for  belligerent 
ships  in  neutral  ports,  the  bombardment 


of  ports  and  towns  by  a  naval  force,  and 
the  placing  of  fixed  and  floating  mines 
and  torpedoes. 

The  fourth  Commission  diflfers  from 
the  third  in  considering  the  juridical 
side  of  sea  warfare — in  other  words, 
maritime  law — and  covers,  among  others, 
such  questions  as  contraband  of  war,  the 
effectiveness  of  blockade,  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  private  property  at  sea,  the  delay 
necessary  to  neutral  ships  in  leaving 
a  belligerent's  ports  and  that  necessary 
to  belligerent  vessels  in  leaving  neutral 
ports,  the  transformation  of  merchant 
ships  into  war  vessels,  and  the  right  to 
destroy  neutral  ships  captured  as  prizes. 

All  these  subjects  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes : 

Those  that  prevent  war. 

Those  that  ameliorate  war. 

Of  these  two  classes  the  first  is,  of 
course,  by  far  the  more  important.  As 
President  Roosevelt  says,  "  There  is 
more  need  to  get  rid  of  the  causes  of  war 
than  of  the  implements  of  war."  Yet  the 
subjects  of  arbitration  are  relegated  to 
the  charge  of  one  Commission,  while 
those  of  the  second  and  less  important 
class,  divided  by  the  First  Peace  Confer- 
ence between  two  Commissions,  are  by 
the  Second  Conference  divided  among 
three  Commissions.  In  all  fairness,  how- 
ever, one  must  add  that  among  the  latter 
may  often  be  found  ma»iy  causes  of  war. 
In  paying  much  attention  to  them  the 
Conference  hardly  deserves  the  reproach 
that  so  far  it  has  been  regulating  war 
rather  than  laying  the  foundations  of 
peace. 

Most  of  that  foundation  can  be  laid 
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by  the  first  Commission,  that  on  Arbitra- 
tion. Its  presidency  is  appropriately 
held  by  the  same  distinguished  states 
man,  M.  L^on  Bourgeois,  who  held  it  in 
1899.  In  character,  attainments,  and 
experience  he  well  represents  a  nation 
whose  motto  is  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fra- 
ternity " — certainly  the  indispensable 
spirit  of  peace  and  arbitration. 

In  all  ages  a  high  humanitarianism 
and  love  of  freedom  have  marked  the 
best  Frenchmen,  as,  in  1776,  we  had 
cause  to  know.  These  qualities  char- 
acterize the  ideals  and  labors  of  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  here,  MM.  Bour- 
geois, d'Estournelles,  and  Renault.  A 
review  of  their  opinions  and  labors  con- 
stitutes practically  a  review  of  the  work 
of  the  Second  Peace  Conference  itself, 
especially  where  that  \York  is  most  vital, 
in  the  province  covered  by  the  first 
Commission.  As  regards  method  of 
expression,  the  efforts  of  the  French 
delegation  seem  the  most  easily  accom- 
plished, for  theirs  is  the  Conference's 
official  language.  Speeches  made  in 
other  languages  are  translated  into 
PYench  by  the  members  of  the  Secre- 
tariat-General. 

The  French  delegation  enjoys  a  pecu- 
liar distinction.  It  is  the  only  delegation 
here  each  of  whose  plenipotentiaries  was 
a  delegate  to  the  First  Peace  Conference, 
and  each  of  whom  is  a  member  of  the 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration. 

In  the  prosecution  of  a  consistent  in- 
ternational policy  a  country  is  generally 
helped  if  the  initiators  of  that  policy  are 
its  continuers.  In  the  case  of  France, 
the  work  begun  by  her  in  1899  is  now 
being  prosecuted  by  the  same  men.  If 
the  Conference  contains  bolder  negotia- 
tors, like  the  Americans,  it  contains  none 
keener  or  more  experienced  than  the 
French.  This  is  putting  it  strongly,  I 
know.  For  though  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  can  hardly  be  called  exp>erts 
of  the  first  rank  in  international  law,  not 
a  few  here  can  claim  that  distinction. 
MM.  Bourgeois,  d'Estournelles,  and 
Renault  have  to  be  judged  alongside 
Dr.  Asser,  of  Holland,  M.  Beernaert,  of 
Belgium,  Dr.  de  Martens,  of  Russia,  and 
Professor  Lammasch,  of  Austria,  all  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  First  Con- 
ference.   They  and  the  French  delegates 


occupy  similar  positions  of  honor  and 
authority  in  the  present  Conference  to 
those  they  held  in  that  of  1899. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  positions  is  the  presi- 
dency of  the  first  Commission,  and  it  is 
occupied  by  one  who  is  a  French  Sena- 
tor, who  has  been  a  Deputy  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  of  Justice,  of  the 
Interior,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Premier  of 
France  indeed,  and  who  is  the  head  of 
the  French  delegation  to  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  as  he  was  to  the 
first.     Yet  he  is  only  fifty-six  years  old. 

The  quaint  geography  book  of  our 
childhood  described  the  national  char- 
acteristics of  the  French  as  being  *'  a 
fondness  for  dancing  and  light  wines." 
In  meeting  M.  Bourgeois  I  have  always 
been  impressed  with  his  unlikeness  to 
those  supposed  typical  Frenchmen.  He 
has  apparently  all  the  seriousness  of  an 
Englishman,  the  sturdiness  of  a  German, 
the  energy  of  an  American,  added  to<i 
Frenchman's  adaptability.  It  is  difficult 
at  first  to  define  his  nationality,  so  quickly 
does  he  turn  from  one  language  to 
another  and  from  the  instant,  instinctive 
understanding  of  one  man's  characteris- 
tics and  proclivities  to  an  equally  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  another  man's. 
To  this  psychologic  advantage  he  joins 
the  ability  of  a  bom  parliamentarian  in 
handling  men.  Is  it  surprising,  then, 
that  he  is  the  favorite  presiding  officer 
here? 

As  an  impressive  figure,  however,  the 
first  French  delegate  is  outdistanced  by 
the  first  American  delegate,  the  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Choate.  One  impresses  you 
as  being  a  bustling,  efficient,  successful, 
forceful  man  of  affairs ;  the  other,  with 
his  nearly  two  decades  more  of  life,  as 
an  acuter,  loftier,  larger,  more  prophetic 
statesman. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Commission  on 
Arbitration  brought  into  being  those 
triumphs  of  modem  civilization,  inter- 
national Commissions  of  Inquiry  and 
Mediation  and  an  intemational  Court  of 
Arbitration.  Under  the  same  skillful 
guidance  the  present  Commission  ought 
now  to  insure  eight  results : 

(1)  The  autonomous,  periodic  recur- 
rence  of   the   Hag^e   Conferences ;   in 
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other  words,  an  International  Parlia- 
ment. 

(2)  The  transformation  in  organization 
and  procedure  of  the  present  semi- 
diplomatic  Hague  Court  into  an  entirely 
judicial  body. 

(3)  The  authorization  of  a  qualified 
body  for  the  codification  of  international 
law,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  uni- 
fication of  all  national  laws. 

(4)  Provision  for  a  general  Treaty  of 
Obligatory  Arbitration  on  as  many  sub- 
jects as  possible. 

(5)  The  strengthening  of  the  Commis- 
sions of  Inquiry  and  Mediation  clauses 
in  the  Hague  Convention  of  1 899. 

(6)  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  force  in 
collecting  public  debts  until  the  Hague 
Court  shall  have  pronounced  both  as  to 
the  justice  and  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
debt  in  question. 

(7)  A  more  radical  vxuy  or  fervent 
expression  of  opinion,  than  that  of  1 899 
regarding  limitation  of  armament. 

.  (8)  An  entirely  new  vxu^  declaring 
that  nations  which  go  to  war  without 
first  invoking  the  good  offices  of  the 
Hague  Commissions  of  Inquiry  or 
Mediation  or  Arbitration  are  the  enemies 
of  mankind,  and  that  the  citizens  of 
neutral,  states  should  be  prohibited  from 
lending  money  to  them — a  doctrine  first 
formally  brought  forth  in  America,  I 
believe,  by  Secretary  Straus  and  vigor- 
ously espoused  by  Mr.  Bryan. 

The  real  work  of  the  first  Commis- 
sion is  done  not  so  much  by  its  first  and 
second  sub-commissions  as  by  its  Comitk 
ctExamen^  the  very  important  executive 
body  just  organized,  the  American  mem- 
ber of  which,  chosen  on  Mr.  Choate^s 
recommendation,  is  Dr.  Jameo  Brown 
Scott,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
State.  V  As  in  1899,  the  presidency  also 
of  this  special  committee  is  held  by 
M.  Bourgeois.  Baron  d^Estournelles  de 
Constant,  the  second  French  delegate, 
is  also  a  member — a  compliment  to  him, 
for  France  is  the  only  Power  to  have  two 
representatives  on  the  Comitk, 

If  all  the  work  of  the  first  Commission 
were  done  by  such  live  men  as  are  M. 
Bourgeois,  M.  d^Estournelles,  and  Mr. 
Scott,  some  provision  might  have  been  de- 
cided upon  ere  this  ^o  gratify  the  general 
hope  that  the  Second  Hague  Conference 


would  authorize  its  own  autonomous 
periodic  recurrence,  thus  beconning  a 
permanent  body  for  the  regular  and  sys- 
tematic consideration  of  the  problems 
arising  in  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  international  law.  But  practical 
idealists  do  not  waste  their  ammunition 
by  premature  announcements  if  these 
would  irritate  recalcitrants  who  other- 
wise might  be  persuaded.  The  world 
has  become  restive  at  the  apparent  slow- 
ness in  securing  an  International  Parlia- 
ment ;  it  expected  an  immediate  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  Yet  the  conditions  arc 
apparently  such  that  only  by  slowness 
and  tact  can  the  desired  result  be  at- 
tained. 

This  result  has  long  been  desired,  and 
with  what  ever-increasing  earnestness  the 
annals  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
show.  Hardly  had  the  First  Hague 
Conference  closed  when  the  necessity  of 
a  second  was  felt.  Men  said,  "  It  must 
come  in  not  less  than  five  years,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the^ree  *  Declara- 
tions '  will  then  have  lapsed."  But  when 
the  fifth  year  came  round,  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  was  in  progress.  Forty- 
five  nations  had  to  forego  the  discussion 
of  pressing  problems  of  peace  simply 
because  two  of  them  were  at  war  1  Yet, 
as  John  Hay  said  at  the  time,  "the 
fact  of  an  existing  war  is  no  reason  why 
nations  should  relax  effort  towards  the 
adoption  of  rules  of  conduct  which  may 
make  more  remote  the  chances  of  future 
wars."  Certainly  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  of  1 904  did  not  hesitate  to  request 
President  Roosevelt  to  call  a  Second 
Hague  Conference.  He  consented,  and 
Secretary  Hay  sent  to  our  representa- 
tives abroad  a  letter  which  will  remain 
a  classic  of  diplomacy.  But  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  war  being  ended,  thanks 
to  our  President's  initiative,  Nicholas 
II.,  having  summoned  the  First  Confer- 
ence, ^sked  the  privilege  of  calling  the 
Second.  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  once  stood 
aside,  gaining  more  in  the  world's  regard 
by  that  act  of  abnegation  and  courtesy 
than  if  he  had  definitely  called  the  Con- 
ference. Owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
diplomats  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
presumable  nominees  of  their  Govern- 
ments to  flie  Second  Hague  Conference, 
were    engaged    in  '  1906  *  at"  the    Pan- 
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American  Congress,  the  Conference  did 
not  meet  until  1907.  Yet  if  at  die  First 
Conference  the  nations  had  provided 
that  the  Second  Conference  should  con- 
vene five  years  thereafter,  it  would  have 
convened,  war  or  no  war.  The  delegates 
to  the  First  Conference  expected  a  sec- 
ond within  five  years ;  this  is  shown  by 
the  five  years*  tenure  of  life  which  they 
gave  to  their  "  Declarations." 

The  only  formal  proposition  yet  made 
for  the  periodic  recurrence  of  the  Con- 
ference is  Dr.  de  Martens's  plan  that  the 
members  of  the  Hague  Court  should 
convene  once  a  year — a  kind  of  limited 
Hague  Conference,  as  he  says,  "to 
express  ideas  upon  the  progress  of 
international  law  in  general."  Baron 
d'Estournelles  is  much  more  radical. 
'*  I  believe,"  said  he  to  me  the  other  day, 
*'  in  the  convening  of  a  picked  body  of 
men,  relieved  of  all  other  cares — men 
who  shall  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
study  of  questions  of  common  concern 
to  all  nations.  And,  furthermore,  I  be- 
lieve that  they  should  meet  whenever 
desirable  to  discuss  and  agree  upon  im- 
provements in  international  practices, 
diplomacy,  and  law  ;  and,  what  may  sur- 
prise you,  that  they  should  not  always 
meet  here  at  The  Hague,  but  should 
meet  in  the  various  capitals  of  the 
world — that  being  the  best  way,  I  think, 
to  advertise  and  acclimatize  a  Peace 
Conference." 

On  this  subject  both  the  French  and 
American  delegations  have  well-defined 
views,  but  are  biding  their  time.  They 
know  that  if  the  First  Conference  created 
an  International  Court,  the  Second  should 
create  an  International  Parliament. 

As  with  this  subject,  so  also  with 
the  next  in  the  above  list — the  trans- 
formation of  the  Hague  Court  in  organi- 
zation and  procedure — it  has  a  specially 
keen  advocate  in  Baron  d'Estoumelles. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  this  province  that  his  per- 
sonality and  character  have  made  them- 
selves historically  felt.  That  personality 
and  character  have  left  a  fit  impress  in  one 
great  word  which  he  succeeded  in  having 
inserted  in  the  Hague  Treaty  of  1 899.  For 
at  The  Hag^e  then,  as  in  his  visits  in 
America  and  England  since,  men  recog- 
nized in  his  winsome  face  "  the  outward 
sign  of  an  inward  grace,"  the  fervor  of 


an  apostle  of  peace  combined  with  in- 
finite tact,  the  patient  insistence  of  one 
who  knows  that,  as  Phillips  Brooks  used 
to  say,  "  some  things  must  be  so  be- 
cause they  ought  to  be  so."  In  this 
spirit  M.  d'Estoumelles  has  served  his 
country  in  various  diplomatic  positions, 
and  now  serves  France  as  Senator  from 
his  native  province,  the  Sarthe.  But  he 
has  a  wider  occupation  in  the  presidency 
of  the  society  founded  by  him  and  called 
"  Conciliation  Internationale  " — a  title 
surely  the  motto  of  his  life.  This  society 
is  spreading  abroad  the  energies  dis- 
played by  him  in  bringing  together 
French  and  English  parliamentarians, 
the  result  being  the  far-reaching  Anglo- 
French  agreement  of  1904,  ending  the 
disputes  of  centuries.  This  agreement 
was  due  to  M.  d'Estoumelles  more  than 
to  any  other  one  man.  Paris  has  since 
seen  the  visits  of  Scandinavian,  Dutch, 
Belgian,  and  other  pariiamentary  bodies, 
due  to  the  same  happy  inspiration  and 
source. 

But  to  return  to  the  treaty  of  1899 
and  to  the  so-called  Article  d'EstourneUes 
in  it.  The  First  Conference  was  about  to 
draft  a  provision  constituting  the  Hague 
Court  as  a  refuge  to  which  disputing 
nations  might  appeal.  Baron  d'Estour- 
neUes succeeded  in  changing  the  sense 
of  the  word  "  might "  to  "  ought."  Thus 
the  provision  now  reads  :  "  The  Signa- 
tory Powers  consider  it  their  duty,  if 
serious  dispute  threatens  to  break  out 
between  two  or  more  of  them,  to  remind 
these  latter  that  the  Permanent  Court  is 
open  to  them." 

By  April,  1901,  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  Signatory  Powers  had  ratified  the 
Hague  Convention  to  secure  the  Court's 
establishment.  It  existed  for  a  year 
without  the  submission  to  it  of  a  single 
case.  Then  it  was  that  M.  d'Estour- 
neUes became  a  prime  mover  in  getting 
the  first  cases  before  the  Court.  First 
the  American  and  Mexican  Govern- 
ments— the  only  two  American  Powers 
which  had  taken  part  in  the  Congress  of 
1 899 — submitted  to  it  the  vexed  question 
of  the  Pious  Fund,  growing  out  of  the 
seizure  by  Mexico  of  a  fund  establishing 
and  supporting  missions  in  California 
and  Lower  California.  Our  Govern- 
ment selected  two  arbitrators  from  the 
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list  of  judges,  and  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment two.  The  four  chose  a  fifth.  The 
decision  was  in  our  favor.  About  the 
same  time  the  Venezuela  Preferential 
Payment  dispute  broke  out.  It  lay  be- 
tween three  belligerent  and  seven  pacific 
Powers,  all  having  claims  against  the 
Venezuelan  Government.  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  had  blockaded  Vene- 
zuelan ports  and  hence  demanded  prefer- 
ential payment  President  Roosevelt 
advised  that  the  dispute  be  considered 
by  the  Hague  Tribunal,  knowing  that 
the  jtrial  of  the  case  would  establish  a 
wider  reputation  for  the  Court.  It  did 
so,  and  as  the  decision  favored  the  three 
blockading  Powers,  the  Court  secured  a 
special  respect  from  the  very  Power, 
Germany,  which  had  opposed  its  estab- 
lishment. Since  then  the  Court  has 
adjusted  two  other  controversies,  the 
Muscat  Dhows  and  the  Japanese  Per- 
petual Lease  cases.  Nearly  all  the  prom- 
inent Powers  have  now  been  participants 
in  the  cases  before  the  Court.  Thus, 
though  its  operation  is  only  voluntary, 
it  has  become  a  well-recognized  means 
of  settling  the  disputes  of  nations. 

The  Hague  Convention  of  1899  au- 
thorized each  Signatory  Power  to  appoint 
for  six  years,  with  right  of  renewal,  four 
persons  to  act,  if  called,  as  arbitrators 
in  the  new  international  tribunal.  Our 
Government  appointed  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  ex- Attorney-General  Griggs,  Judge 
George  Gray,  and  Mr.  Oscar  Straus, 
now  Secretary  of  Commerce.  If  each 
of  the  twenty-six  Powers  signatory  to 
the  First  Conference  were  now  repre- 
sented in  its  full  quota,  the  entire  court 
would  consist  of  over  a  hundred  mem- 
bers ;  as  it  is,  there  are  only  about 
seventy-five  ready  to  serve.  Of  that 
number  fifteen  are  members  of  the  pres- 
ent Conference;  namely,  the  three 
French  plenipotentiaries  already  men- 
tioned. Sir  Edward  Fry  and  Sir  Ernest 
Satow,  of  England,  Count  Tornielli,  of 
Italy,  M.  Beemaert,  of  Belgium,  Dr. 
Asser,  of  Holland,  Herre  de  Hammar- 
skjold,  of  Sweden,  Professors  Hagerup, 
of  Norway,  Martens,  of  Russia,  Lam- 
masch,  of  Austria,  and  Streit,  of  Greece, 
Samad  Khan,  of  Persia,  and  last  but 
certainly  not  least,  Mr.  Denison,  repre- 
senting Japan. 


As  the  Court  now  stands,  it  is  claimed 
that  its  members  are  influenced  too 
much,  not  by  the  merits  of  the  case/^ 
se,  but  by  its  merits  as  affected  by  the 
Powers.  If  the  Court  were  composed 
of  judges,  pure  and  simple,  elected  for 
life  or  for  a  long  term  of  jears,  with  the 
obligation  to  accept  no  other  position, 
would  the  Venezuela  decision  have 
favored  as  preferred  creditors  the  Powers 
which  used  force  ?  A  member  of  the 
Japanese  delegation  raises  the  same 
question  regarding  the  Court's  adverse 
decision  in  the  Perpetual  Leases  case. 
However  this  be,  it  is  incontestable,  as 
Secretary  Root  has  said,  that  the  Hague 
Court  needs  the  substitution  of  judicial 
for  a  diplomatic  sense  of  responsibiJit)-. 
"  We  need  for  arbitration  judges  who  will 
be  interested  only  in  the  question  appear- 
ing on  the  record  before  them.  Plainly 
this  end  is  to  be  attained  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  court  of  permanent  judges, 
who  will  have  no  other  occupation  and 
no  other  interest  but  the  exercise  of  the 
judicial  faculty  under  the  sanction  of 
that  high  sense  of  responsibility." 

To  attain  Mr.  Root's  ideal,  the  Hs^^e 
Court  should  be  a  continuing  body. 
In  the  Convention  of  1899,  and  on  the 
visiting-cards  of  the  members  of  the 
Court,  it  is  called  "permanent."  But  it 
is  not  really  permanent  in  the  largest 
sense  of  that  word,  for  it  is  not  a  con- 
tinuing body.  It  should  be  so  if  it  is  to 
be  wholly  uninfluenced,  rigidly  weighing 
each  case  on  its  merits.  Morover,  only 
such  a  tribunal  can  guarantee  judicial 
continuity  and  consistency  in  decisions. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Cpurt  should 
be  small.  A  permanent  continuing  tri- 
bunal cannot,  of  course,  consist  of  as  large 
a  number  of  men  ready  to  serve  if  called 
upon  as  would  be  the  case  if  each  of 
the  forty  five  Powers  represented  at  this 
Conference  had  one  nominee  apiece ; 
besides,  the  latter  form  of  representation 
would  be  unjust  to  the  larger  Powers. 
Our  Supreme  Court  consists  of  nine 
members.  Any  number  at  The  Hague 
which  should  be  over,  say,  fifteen  would 
be  unwieldy.  Hence,  it  is  said,  the 
problem  arises,  "  How  may  national 
prejudices  be  reconciled  with  the  idea 
of  grouping?"  No  grouping  will  fully 
satisfy  national  sensitiveness.     **  Judges 
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may  have  to  be  chosen/*  opines  one 
authority  here,  "  independently  of  na- 
tional boundaries,  on  a  numerical  basis, 
so  long  as  the  different  systems  of  law 
and  the  principal  languages  are  ade- 
quately represented." 

Lastly,  the  Court  should  be  inexpen- 
sive. Speaking  of  this  feature  recently, 
ex-Secretary  of  State  Foster,  who  repre- 
sents China  at  the  Conference,  said : 
"The  objection  of  expense  might  not 
be  weighty  with  the  great  nations,  but 
it  would  press  heavily  against  the  smaller 
states  with  their  limited  resources.  It 
is  a  matter  which  should  commend  itself 
to  the  attention  of  the  Great  Powers." 
"Take  the  Pious  Fund  case,"  com- 
mented another ;  "  the  five  judges  had 
five  thousand  dollars  each  for  their 
pains.  Now  add  to  that  the  cost  of 
counsel,  clerks,  stenography  in  two 
languages,  typewriting,  and  printing. 
International  litigation  must  be  made 
cheaper.  In  any  event,  there  is  the  inev- 
itable and  costly  expense  of  transporta- 
tion to  The  Hague  to  the  smaller  Latin- 
American  states  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  and  these  are  precisely  the  ones 
least  able  to  bear  it  should  they  be  parties 
to  suits  which  would  properly  come  before 
the  Court  here."  It  is  true  that,  in  order  to 
try  their  own  cases  and  avoid  the  costly 
transportation  of  lawyers  and  witnesses, 
distant  nations  may  prefer  to  set  up 
their  own  courts  of  arbitration  independ- 
ently of  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Indeed, 
this  is  already  being  done. 

Speaking  of  The  Hague  as  the  place 
of  establishment  of  the  permanent  Court, 
a  distinguished  diplomat  remarked  the 
other  day:  "The  disadvantages  of  cli- 
mate may  operate  against  the  acceptance 
of  proffered  positions  as  judges  by  some 
eminent  men.  For  those  to  be  chosen 
will,  of  course,  be  men  of  long  experi- 
ence, probably  men  advanced  in  years. 
They  would  hardly  care  to  expose  them- 
selves to  climatic  rigors." 

But,  as  far  as  possible,  the  present 
Court  must  constitute  the  basis  for  the 
transformed  court.  According  to  the 
Russian  proposition,  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor de  Martens,  there  should  be  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  Tribunal  to  elect 
three  members  to  constitute  a  permanent 
Court,  always  open  to  appeal  until  the 


next  year's  meeting.  But  according  to 
the  larger  American  plan  presented  by 
Mr.  Choate,  the  new  Court  would  con- 
sist of  fifteen  judges,  the  Conference  to 
determine  the  manner  of  their  choice, 
but  so  that  the  different  systems  of  law 
and  the  principal  languages  should  be 
properly  represented ;  the  judges  to  be 
nominated  practically  for  life,  certainly 
for  a  long  term  of  years  or  until  their 
successors  are  appointed  ;  the  Court  to 
sit  every  year  at  The  Hague,  it  to  elect 
its  own  officers  and  provide  its  own  rates, 
save  as  the  Conference  may  prescribe 
them ;  a  majority  vote  to  carry  a  decision 
and  nine  men  to  constitute  a  quorum ; 
finally,  that  in  no  case  is  a  judge  to  take 
part  in  the  consideration  or  decision  of 
a  suit  to  which  his  state  is  one  of  the 
parties.  One  might  add  :  Nor  should  a 
judge  be  eligible  to  any  political  office 
either  during  his  tenure  of  office  or  for 
five  years  theu'eafter. 

One  or  the  other  of  these  plans  has 
secured  the  support  of  many  delegations, 
including  the  German.  That  means  a 
welcome  change  in  the  Fatherland's 
position  of  eight  years  ago,  when,  in 
order  to  get  a  Court  created,  an  Amer- 
ican delegate  had,  during  the  Confer- 
ence, to  journey  to  Berlin  to  plead  with 
the  Kaiser  1  But  now  Baron  Marschall, 
the  first  German  delegate,  openly  says : 
"  The  most  important  reform  here  is  that 
indicated  by  your  proposition  and  by 
Russia's,  namely,  to  give  to  the  Hague 
Court  the  character  of  a  really  perma- 
nent tribunal.  A  truly  permanent  Court 
would  exercise  an  attraction,  one  might 
say  automatic,  on  juridical  differences 
of  every  kind.  And  I  want  to  add  that 
the  German  delegation  is  ready  to  use 
all  its  power  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  reform." 

So  much  for  organization.  As  to 
procedure,  France  has  introduced  a 
proposition  tending  towards  certain 
modifications  in  present  practices.  Two 
are  quite  necessary*.  The  history  of  the 
cases  so  far  tried  shows  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  common  language,  since 
arbitrators  and  counsel  alike  have,  in 
general,  been  appointed  without  refer- 
ence to  their  knowledge  of  the  languages 
involved.  Secondly,  the  propriety  of  a 
member  of  the  Hague  Court  appearing 
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as  counsel  for  any  party  in  a  case  before 
it  has  also  been  justly  questioned.  Both 
in  the  Pious  Fund  and  in  the  Venezuela 
cases  members  of  the  Court  appeared  as 
counsel  1 

Hence,  even  if  they  accomplish  no  other 
results,  the  delegates  should  transform 
the  present  casual  Conferences  into  an 
autonomous,  periodic  Parliament,  and 
the  present  Court  into  a  genuinely  per- 
manent tribunal. 

What  then?  After  international  legis- 
lative and    judicial   departments   there 


logically  follows  an  international  execu- 
tive department.  Its  elements  are 
already  in  existence,  affirms  Baron 
d*Estournelles,  with  truth.  T^ey  need 
only  be  co-ordinated.  The  veterans 
here  rejoice  to  have  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  the  Powers  are  joining  hands  in  in- 
ternational legislation  and  adjudication. 
But  shall  the  Powers  not  see  another 
day  when  their  military  forces  shall  have 
become  mere  police  forces  controlled 
by  an  international  Mi nistr>'?  And  then 
why  not  an  International  President  ? 

The  Hague. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS 


Br  W.   R.   PEABODT 


A  VACATION  in  the  woods  prom- 
ises at  least  two  moments  of 
perfect  pleasure.  The  first  is 
at  the  railway  station  when,  with  a  cigar 
in  his  pocket  and  a  book  in  his  hand,  a 
man  chooses  his  seat  in  the  smoking 
compartment  of  a  parlor  car  and  watches 
the  posts  of  the  train-shed  pass  slowly 
behind  him.  The  second  is  at  some 
frontier  village  when,  in  his  flannel  shirt 
and  old  g^ay  hat,  he  shoves  his  canoe 
clear  of  the  river  bank  or  slips  his  foot 
into  a  snow-shoe  thong  and  turns  towards 
the  forest.  The  former  is  the  happy 
moment  of  thankfulness  at  leaving  the 
familiar  world  of  business  responsibili- 
ties ;  the  latter  is  the  thrilling  moment 
of  anticipation  at  entering  the  unexplored 
world  of  nature.  As  the  locomotive 
gathers  headway  he  realizes  that  the 
problems  of  his  office  which  had  ap- 
peared so  vexing  were  in  reality  but 
specters  created  by  a  tired  brain  ;  already 
they  have  become  indistinct  memories, 
like  those  incidents  of  unpleasant  dreams 
which  are  so  incomprehensible  in  the 
morning.  As  the  last  house  of  the  fron- 
tier village  disappears  behind  a  hill,  he 
perceives  that  he  is  now  facing  the  great 
realities  of  life — the  sky  and  the  woods 
and  the  mountains.  W^ile  he  is  looking 
his  soul  becomes  filled  with  a  lust  for 
honorable  conquests — conquests  over 
rushing  waters  and  steep  hillsides  and 
wet  firewood. 

To  get  true  enjoyment  out  of  a  vaca- 


tion in  the  woods  a  man  must  have  more 
than  a  love  for  nature  and  the  open ;  he 
must  have  a  relish  for  uncertainty  and 
discovery.  He  must  belong,  not  to  the 
merely  migratory,  but  to  the  nomadic 
class  of  animals,  which,  unsatisfied  by 
returning  to  their  old  haunts,  seek  each 
season  a  new  range.  Familiarity  with 
a  path  does  not  make  that  path  less 
beautiful,  but  it  does  make  impossible 
the  question  of  deepest  interest  which 
can  be  asked  about  a  path — Where  docs 
this  path  lead?  The  man  who  really 
values  the  existence  of  a  path  is  he  who 
stumbles  on  it  as  he  is  pushing  his  way 
through  the  underbrush ;  the  man  who 
fully  appreciates  the  pleasure  of  walk- 
ing on  one  is  he  who  does  not  know 
whether  it  will  continue  beyond  the  next 
turn. 

I  met,  the  other  day,  a  friend  who 
said  to  me:  "When  vacation  comes, 
give  me  the  woods.  Each  summer  I 
spend  a  whole  month  at  my  camp  in  the 
Adirondacks." 

Deluded  fellow  1  He  fancies  that  he 
appreciates  the  opportunities  for  happi- 
ness which  the  woods  can  offer ;  yet  he 
assumes  now  that  each  evening,  by  no 
effort  or  skill  of  his,  supper  will  be  ready 
for  him  at  sunset,  and  he  will  sleep  dry. 
He  never  will  know  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
covering toward  the  end  of  a  lo^^^ring 
afternoon  the  perfect  camping-ground, 
with  its  bubbling  spring,  its  overhanging 
rock  for  a  fireplace,  its  balsam  thicket 
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for  bedding,  and  its  dead  pine-stump  for 
firewood. 

"  Now  let  it  rain,"  you  say,  as,  with  a 
stick  that  you  are  putting  on  to  the  fire, 
you  give  a  final  blow  to  a  tent-peg.  "  We 
are  ready  when  the  clouds  are,"  you 
add,  as  you  slide  into  your  blanket. 
Then  when  you  wake  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  hear  the  thump,  thump 
of  great  drops  falling  on  the  tent  fly 
from  the  overloaded  branches  of  the 
spruce  above,  you  turn  over  and  murmur, 
"  I  am  still  wann  and  dry,"  and  tran- 
quilly sleep  again. 

"  But  surely  you  are  not  always  able 
to  get  the  batter  of  nature,"  ^aid  a 
doubting  Thomas  of  summer  hotel 
habits,  to  whom  a  companion  and  I  were 
relating  self-satisfying  reminiscences. 

"  No,  thank  Heaven,  we  are  not,"  we 
answered.  . 

**  Do  you  remember  that  twenty-second 
of  F'ebruar}'  back  of  Mount  Carrigain  ?" 
said  one  of  us  to  the  other.  **  The  snow 
was  so  soft  that  we  could  not  get  through 
to  the  cabin  at  the  forks  of  the  Swift 
River.  By  nightfall  we  were  so  tired 
that  we  had  come  to  that  condition  of 
mind  and  body  in  which  each  almost 
believed  that  his  tumbles  into  snow-cov- 
ered bushes  were  due  to  the  other  man's 
stupidity.  So  with  our  snow-shoes  we 
dug  a  hole  in  the  snow  and  tumbled 
in.  Do  you  remember,"  he  went  on, 
"  that  on  this  particular  occasion  of  all 
others  there  were  only  hemlocks  and 
yellow  birches  in  sight?  No  coaxing 
could  induce  them  to  burn.  They  merely 
flared  up  in  a  glorious  spurt  of  blazing 
bark  and  then  sizzled  out  in  the  snow. 
Do  you  remember  how  the  more  we 
persevered  the  more  numb  grew  our 
fingers,  and  how,  finally,  we  agreed  that 
in  high  altitudes  small  portions  of  half- 
cooked  bacon,  half-thawed  bread,  and 
half-boiled  tea  were  more  wholesome 
than  a  hearty  dinner  ?  Accordingly  each 
man  rolled  up  in  his  blanket,  then  each 
did  his  best  to  roll  under  the  other,  and, 
in  as  minute  a  heap  as  we  could  make 
of  ourselves,  we  shivered  and  slept  until 
the  morning." 

**  But  do  you  remember  what  a  night 
it  was,"  I  broke  in,  "  so  still  and  clear  ?  It 
was  the  only  night  when  I  have  lain  awake 
in  the  woods  listening  and  heard  abso- 


lutely no  sound.  I  felt  like  a  child  who 
believes  that  he  can  touch  the  moon,  so 
near  did  it  seem ;  and  what  a  glorious 
sunrise  it  was  through  those  same  snow- 
laden,  fireproof  hemlocks!  Yes,  that 
was  indeed  a  tramp — about  the  best  we 
ever  took  together." 

A  source  of  pleasure  to  the  wanderer 
in  the  woods  not  unlike  that  derived 
from  interesting  discoveries  or  success- 
ful achievements  lies  in  the  intellectual 
satisfaction  which  comes  from  skillful 
reconnoitering.  Stand  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  mountain  side  and  mark  out  the 
possible  route  of  ascent  "  It  must  be 
across  the  tail  of  the  slide,"  you  say, 
"  then  on  to  that  shoulder,  then,  bearing 
down  under  the  ledges,  it  must  lead 
straight  up  the  narrow  gash  in  the  cliff 
to  the  backbone  of  the  ridge."  Or  sur- 
vey a  stretch  of  whirling,  sucking  rapids 
from  a  vantage-point  on  the  shore. 
"  They  can  be  run,"  you  announce,  "if 
we  cling  to  the  right  bank,  then,  drawing 
the  canoe  across  the  eddy  under  the  big 
boulder,  make  a  sharp  turn  and  a  quick 
drive,  heading  her  for  the  black  tongue 
of  water  between  the  white  cauliflowers 
of  foam."  » 

What  is  it  that  causes  you  to  throw 
yourself  on  the  shelf  of  rock  at  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  with  the  knowledge  that 
life  has  offered  you  her  best,  or  leads 
you,  as  the  canoe  glides  into  still  waters, 
to  relax  your  hold  on  the  paddle  and 
turn  in  your  bow  seat  to  look  into  the 
glistening  eyes  of  your  stem  man  ?  Is 
it  the  sense  of  victorious  power  which 
came  over  you  as  you  pulled  yourself 
clear  of  the  chasm,  or  the  gratifying 
shoot  of  the  canoe  as  she  slips  past  a 
jagged  rock ;  or  is  it  the  consciousness 
that  your  judgment  led  you  to  take  the 
proper  course  ?  It  must  be  the  latter 
thought  fully  as  much  as  the  former,  for 
the  first  word  of  your  companion  is, 
"We  hit  the  right  way,  didn't  we?" 
And,  oh  I  the  humiliation  when,  too  late 
to  turn  back,  you  find  that  the  current 
was  faster  than  you  anticipated,  or  the 
water  shallower.  With  no  room  to  turn 
in  the  eddy,  your  only  recourse  is  to 
strike  the  rock  so  that  the  thin  canvas 
will  be  torn  as  little  as  possible.  Sorrow- 
fully and  silently  you  salvage  the  packs 
from  the  friendly  sandbar  fifty  feet  below. 
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Your  pride  is  hurt,  not  so  much  because 
you  lacked  the  necessary  skill  in  the 
emergency,  as  because  your  judgment 
of  conditions  was  obviously  at  fault. 

A  curious  characteristic  which  a  trip 
in  the  woods  shares  with  a  journey  to 
Europe  is  that  the  pleasantest  recollec- 
tions are  often  not  of  the  great  events  of 
the  summer,  but  of  unanticipated  inci- 
dents, the  memories  of  a  day  which  we 
thought  was  to  be  wasted.  "  Yes,  I  saw 
London,"  says  a  returned  traveler.  "  It 
was  all  that  I  expected  it  to  be.  But  you 
should  have  been  with  us  the  day  when 
we  missed  the  train  at  Dover.  To  kill 
time  we  went  to  drive,  and  discovered 
the  most  charming  village  in  England. 
It  had  a  real  thatched-roof  inn.  Best  of 
all,  it  was  not  in  the  guide-book." 

And  who  would  have  his  canoe  trips 
carried  out  according  to  the  itinerary? 
One  of  the  days  I  remember  which  has 
made  life  richer  opened  as  a  morning 
that  bade  fair  to  spoil  a  vacation.  Bound 
for  a  salmon  river  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  we  had 
boarded  the  evening  before  a  little  tramp 
steamer  at  Quebec.  Business  had  been 
deserted  at  a  few  hours*  notice,  for  it  was 
already  late  in  the  fishing  season  when 
escape  from  the  city  had  become  ix)ssible, 
and  we  knew  that  if  we  missed  our  con- 
nections we  might  well  arrive  after  the 
salmon  had  ceased  to  take  the  fly.  The 
delay  of  an  hour  at  starting  had  seemed 
interminable.  But  that  morning  when 
we  woke  there  was  no  sound  of  throbbing 
machinery  or  of  driven  water.  In  dismay 
I  jumped  to  the  porthole,  only  to  discover 
that  we  were  lying  at  anchor  in  a  thick 
St.  Lawrence  fog.  It  was  a  dreary 
breakfast.  I  had  just  lighted  a  comfort- 
ing pipe,  however,  and  had  begun  to 
pace  the  slippery  deck,  when  the  door  of 
the  pi  lot-house  opened  and  our  grizzled 
captain,  Scotch  in  every-  word  and  ges- 
ture, put  out  his  head.  He  shot  one 
glance  at  the  soggy  streamer  to  learn 
whether  the  wind  had  shifted,  then  one 
at  the  anchor  chain  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  river  current  was  not  causing 
the  vessel  to  run  over  her  anchor,  and 
finally  one  at  me. 

**  It's  a  bit  domp,"  said  he.  **  Better 
coom  in  here  where  it's  dr}." 

In  I  went  gladly  enough,  into  a  haze 


of  tobacco  smoke  thicker  than  the  fog 
outside.  I  could  just  see  far  enough 
ahead  to  navigate  past  various  obstruc- 
tions in  the  shape  of  cowhide  boots  and 
leather  coats,  and  to  make  a  berth  next 
to  a  gaunt,  bearded  man  who  was  puffing 
vigorously  at  an  evil-smelling  cigar. 

**  Much  obliged.  Rather  slow  prog^ress 
we  are  making,"  said  I. 

"  Morning,"  **  B'jour,"  *'  G'day." 
sounded  through  the  haze  from  all  direc- 
tions, like  the  deep  grunts  of  the  fog 
whisties  that  penetrated  the  mist  outside. 
A  moment  of  silence,  then  there  came 
encouragingly  from  the  captain,  who  was 
standing  in  the  doorway : 

"  Where  was  you  when  that  happened. 
Bill  ?" 

**  'Bout  seventy-five  mile  this  side  of 
Belle  Isle,  as  near  as  I  could  reckon," 
answered  a  voice  from  somewhere  on 
my  left.  "  The  dogs  were  getting  pretty 
bad ;  the  leader  was  the  only  one  who 
could  pull  his  weight.  Do  you  remember 
the  dog  with  the  black  leg,  Jean,  that  I 
bought  when  Thibault  died  down  to 
Esquimaux  Point  ?" 

I  straightened  up  and  took  out  ray 
pipe,  for  1  was  suddenly  aware  that  when 
I  had  left  the  deck  I  had  stepped  into  a 
new  world — a  world  of  ice  and  dog  sleds, 
where  men  set  traps  and  gather  furs, 
where  a  man  starts  alone  with  his  rifle, 
his  blanket,  and  his  dogs  on  a  five-hun- 
dred-mile journey  through  the  snow. 

"  In  the  night  the  dogs  chewed  off  the 
leather  hinges  of  the  door.  When  I 
woke  there  was  nary  a  one  in  sight.  It 
was  a  good  three  hundred  mile  from  there 
up  the  river,  and  I  started  off  by  falling 
through  a  hole  in  the  ice  that  the  snow 
had  covered." 

This  apparently  was  not  a  tale  of 
adventure.  The  speaker  was  talking  in 
the  half-humorous,  half-indifferent  voice 
of  a  man  at  the  club  who,  the  night 
before,  had  missed  the  last  car  to  his 
suburban  home  and  regards  the  fact  that 
he  had  to  walk  as  a  joke  on  himself 
which  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  tell.  It 
was  soon  obvious  that  each  man  present 
had  been  through  similar  hardships,  and 
that  in  this  company  no  man  would  have 
dared,  had  he  desired,  to  exaggerate  his 
experiences. 

One  tale  followed  another,  each  cau^ 
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ing  a  word  of  comment  or  criticism  or 
reminiscence.  So,  while  the  fog  blew 
heavily  across  our  bow,  at  times  hiding 
the  deck  watch  as  he  stood  far  forward 
with  his  hand  on  the  lanyard  of  the  ship's 
bell,  at  times  lifting  enough  to  reveal  the 
spars  of  a  schooner  anchored  upon  our 
port  quarter,  the  morning  slipped  by  and 
the  afternoon  fled  after  it.  In  the  eve- 
ning, as  for  the  third  time  we  sank  back 
into  the  same  seats,  the  captain  drew 
from  the  locker  a  stubby  black  bottle. 

*'  Once  when  I  was  at  Hamilton 
Inlet,"  began  some  one.  We  wefe  off 
again.  Finally,  after  listening  to  the 
captain's  version  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Norseman,  my  gaunt  neighbor  held  the 
bottle  on  its  side  against  the  lamp,  shook 
his  head  sorrowfully,  and  "  allowed  it 
was  time  to  turn  in."  Fife  minutes 
later  I  was  alone,  except  for  the  lookout, 
pacing  the  deck  through  the  eddying 
fog,  and  dreaming  dreams.  To  the  others 
it  had  been  a  day  to  be  endured ;  to  me 
it  had  been  an  experience  to  be  treas- 
ured. For  I  had  learned  the  ways  of 
the  marten  and  the  silver  fox ;  I  had 
heard  the  names  of  those  great  lakes  and 
rivers  which  lie  in  that  mysterious  region 
beyond  "  the  height  of  land  ;"  I  had 
breathed  the  spirit  of  the  North  ;  and  I 
knew  that  in  my  turn  I  had  heard  the 
call  of  the  "  silent  places." 

Once  since  that  evening  the  call  has 
sounded  with  the  same  clearness.  We 
had  been  fishing  a  river  in  southern 
Labrador,  and  had  paddled  ashore  late 
one  afternoon  at  a  little  settlement  near 
the  coast.  There  we  learned  that  the 
fortnightly  steamer  was  due  to  stop  the 
next  day  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Post  sixteen 
miles  west.  A  heavy  southeaster  had 
raised  such  a  sea  over  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  that  no  fishing-boat 
could  live  in  it.  The  only  means  of 
communication  with  the  post  by  land 
was  the  beach  which  swept  the  whole 
distance  without  a  break.  We  were 
obviously  in  for  a  night  tramp.  After  an 
hour  of  argument  and  persuasion,  in  which 
all  the  villagers  were  interested  partici- 
pants, we  prevailed  on  the  owner  of  the 
single  village  pony  to  convey  our  dunnage 
in  a  fish-cart.  At  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  we  followed  him  afoot. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  full  moon.    The 


wind,  then  nearly  a  gale,  was  driving  an 
unending  procession  of  ragged  clouds 
across  the  sky,  first  whipping  and  tear- 
ing them  into  filmy  fragments,  then 
welding  the  pieces  into  an  immense  dark 
mass,  only  to  rip  it  again  into  strips. 
Once  when  the  sky  was  almost  clear 
the  moonbeams  fell  upon  mile  after  mile 
of  wliite,  excited  waves  madly  rushing 
after  each  other,  now  overtaking  and 
grappling  with  one  another,  rising  and 
sinking  in  a  deadly  struggle,  now  joining 
forces  and  seething  onward,  to  end  their 
race  by  hurling  themselves  headlong 
against  the  black  cliff  of  a  distant  point. 
Above  the  beach,  here  and  there  crowd- 
ing upon  it,  stood  the  forest — that  forest 
which,  unbroken  by  roads,  ungashed  by 
axes,  perhaps  uncrossed  by  trails,  ex- 
tended north  until  finally  it  shrank  into 
the  ground  before  the  arctic  blasts  from 
Ungava. 

The  gale  swept  us  forward  at  a  rapid 
pace.  The  exhilaration  of  the  night 
penetrated  our  blood.  We  sang  at  the 
top  of  our  voices,  jumped  pools,  recited 
battle  poems,  until  by  chance  one  of  us, 
looking  far  ahead,  saw  a  black  form  out- 
lined against  the  sky.  We  stopped.  In 
the  half  darkness  it  appeared  to  be  glid- 
ing towards  us.  Suddenly  it  became  the 
figure  of  an  Indian  striding  along  by  the 
water's  edge.  He  was  moving  stub- 
bornly with  his  body  bent  against  the 
wind,  yet  steadily,  as  one  who  has  before 
him  an  infinitely  long  journey.  We 
hailed  him  across  the  beach,  but  the  gale 
swept  the  sound  of  our  voices  to  leeward, 
or  our  figures  were  indistinguishable 
against  the  spruce-trees,  for,  without 
turning  his  head,  he  pressed  steadily  on. 
He  probably  was  only  some  belated 
wanderer,  who,  misled  by  the  luxuries  of 
civilization,  had  outstayed  the  flotilla  of 
canoes  in  which  he  came  to  trade  at 
the  post,  and  who  was  now  following  it 
back  to  the  trapping  grounds.  But  that 
night  to  us  he  was  the  spirit  of  the  woods 
as  silently,  steadily,  and  patiently  he 
strode  on  into  his  northern  night. 

How  frequently  the  memories  of  such 
casual  incidents  recur  during  the  busy 
winter  months  !  You  return  from  a  vaca- 
tion fresh  with  a  new  enthusiasm  for  a 
winter  of  work,  filled  with  a  determina- 
tion to  make  the  year  count,  eager  to 
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face  the  problems  from  which  you 
had  so  eagerly  escaped.  You  honestly 
believe  that  your  dreams  of  the  north- 
land  have  been  put  away  with  your  old 
clothes.  But  all  of  a  sudden  on  some 
morning,  when,  after  an  easterly  storm, 
the  wind  comes  sparkling  out  of  the 
northwest,  you  feel  a  tug  at  your  heart- 
strings. As  you  walk  the  pavements  to 
the  office,  the  brick  buildings  become  a 
misty  frame  for  the  picture  of  a  tote  road 
through  the  spruce  forest.  Above  the 
underbrush  on  one   side   you  can  just 


see  the  tearing,  whirling  river,  and  ofj 
the  other  side  the  perpendicular  gray 
flank  of  the  mountain  still  dripping^  from 
yesterday's  storm.  Above  the  tumult  of 
the  water  you  hear  the  morning  song 
of  a  hermit  thrush.  Your  step  uncon- 
sciously lengthens  into  the  easy  stride  of 
the  trail ;  you  lift  your  head  to  catch  the 
first  pungent  whiff  from  the  camp-fire; 
your  grip  upon  your  lawyer's  bag  changes 
as  your  fingers  feel  for  the  customary 
balance  of  an  ax ;  and  your  soul  goes 
singing  off  into  the  woods. 


PROBLEMS   OF  EVERY^DAY  LIFE' 

THE    TRUE   MAN  AND    THE 
CHURCH'S    VOICE 

BT  LAIRD   fVINGATE  SNELL 


A  FREQUENT  question— more  or 
less  jocular — that  one  hears 
from  factory  men  is,  "Why 
don't  you  go  to  the  *  bosses,'  the  em- 
ployers and  capitalists  ?  They  need  to 
be  made  good  more  than  we  do." 

Why  not,  indeed,  especially  as  the 
employers  probably  do  need  it  the  more  ? 
Well,  when  the  earthquake  has  put  your 
house  out  of  plumb,  why  do  you  not 
begin  setting  it  straight  from  the  top  ? 
The  top  is  most  out  of  plumb.  Why  do 
you  not  doctor  the  withering  leaves  on 
your  dying  tree,  instead  of  digging  about 
it,  watering  the  roots,  enriching  the  soil  ? 

The  common  man  is  the  foundation  of 
society,  and,  thank  God,  he  is  its  most 
unspoilable  element.  Not  only  must 
moral  reform  and  religious  quickening 
begin  at  the  root,  with  him,  and  through 
him  spread  to  branches  and  leaves  ;  not 
only  is  it  the  fact  that  quickening  and 
enlightenment  for  the  **  upper  "  strata  of 
society  must  come  through  the  demon- 
stration the  common  man  will  yet  g^ve 
of  religion  in  its  reality,  morality, breadth, 
and  power ;  it  is  also  the  fact  that  the 
mind  of  the  common  man  is  genuinely 
open  towards  truth,  his  nature  is  sound 

»  Under  this  general  head  are  included  seven  brief 
articles  by  Mr.  Snell,  dealing  with  practical  and  i)er 
sonal  reliKious  problems.  The  present  is  the  fourth 
article  of  the  series.— The  Editors. 


and  simple  enough  to  receive  and  g^rc 
growth  to  truth,  and  as  for  his  conscience, 
he  is  but  awaiting  an  adequate  social 
vehicle  to  give  it  united,  emphatic,  re- 
sounding, reforming  expression. 

There  is  one  way  to  reach  the  con- 
sciences of  sinners  in  high  places  ;  that 
is  to  quicken  and  give  utterance  to  the 
social  conscience.    Just  this  is  the  prime 
function    of   a   church — the  quickening 
and  utterance  of  the  conscience  of  society. 
But  the  Church  to-day  is  playing  Hamlet 
with  the  Prince  of  Denmark  left  out — 
trying  to  utter  the  social  conscience,  while 
the   sound   core   of   society,  the   great, 
sounding  diapason  in  all  social  utterance 
— the   class   of   sincere,   clear-thinking, 
clean-living,  simply-conscientious  vork- 
ingmen — is  outside  the  Church.     \\'hat 
wonder  that  the  Church  is  powerless! 
The    unnatural    divorce    betwt?en    the 
Church  and  the  common  people  leaves 
the  people  with  no  mouthpiece,  and  the 
Church   with  no  full-toned,  true-ringing 
Word. 

The  fault  must  lie  with  the  Church. 
Were  she  like  her  Master,  she  would  be 
of  the  people  ;  honest  folk  by  right  are 
of  the  Church.  The  Church's  fault  has 
a  threefold  root :  untruth,  caste,  idolatry. 
She  must  rid  herself  of  these  or  die, 
while  a  new  Church  grows  up  from  the 
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unchurched  masses,  broad  as  the  true 
life,  vital  with  the  conscience  of  the  com- 
mon man,  mighty  in  the  spirit  that  knows 


nor  Greek  nor  Jew,  bond  nor  free,  black 
nor  white,  high  nor  low,  but  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus. 


THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES' 


ONE  of  the  most  noticeable  fea- 
tures of  the  recent  publishing 
season  has  been  the  appearance 
of  an  unusual  number  of  books  dealing 
with  American  colonial  history.  In  part, 
doubtless,  this  is  due  to  the  interest 
aroused  in  the  subject  by  the  celebration 
of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  Virginia ;  but  in  greater 
part  it  seems  ascribable  to  and  indicative 
of  a  spontaneous  and  increasing  desire 
for  fuller  information  respecting  the  ear- 
lier scenes  of  the  American  drama  and 
the  actors  therein.  Certainly  the  ma- 
jority of  the  works  issued  during  the 
past  few  months,  and  all  of  those  which 
it  is  our  intention  to  notice  here,  are 
primarily  intended  for  solid  instruction, 
and  at  the  same  time  bear  every  sign  of 
having  been  published  to  meet  other 
than  a  purely  scholastic  demand.  Take, 
for  example,  the  MacLehose  reprint  of 
the  writings  of  John  Smith.  In  former 
times  the  redoubtable  Captain's  quaint 
narratives  would  have  been  considered 
of  interest  only  to  scholars,  and  cast  in 
the  dull  and  sober  form  deemed  appro- 
priate to  historical  "  source  books.**  But 
in  the  present  edition  we  are  given  a 
work  that  delights  the  eye  as  well  as 
th^  mind — two  handsome  volumes  of  a 
striking    binding,    capital    illustrations, 

'  The  Generall  Historic  of  Vircinia,  New  England, 
and  the  Sumnier  Isles.  Together  with  The  True 
Travels,  Adventures,  and  Observations,  and  a  Sea 
Grammar.  By  Captain  John  Smith,  sometymes  Gov- 
ernor in  those  countryes  and  Admirall  of  New  Eng- 
land. Two  vols.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

The  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London— 
The  Court  Book,  from  the  Manuscript  m  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Bibli- 
ography by  Susan  Myra  Kingsbury.  Preface  by  Her- 
bert Levi  Osgood.  Two  vols.  Government  Printing 
House,  Washington.    $4  per  set. 

The  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turv.  By  Herbert  Levi  Osgood.  Vol.  III.  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York.    $3,  net. 

English  Colonies  in  America.  By  J.  A.  Doyle. 
Vol.  IV.,  The  Middle  Colonies.  Vol.  V.,  The  Colo- 
nies under  the  House  of  Hanover.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York.    $3.50,  net,  per  volume. 

Correspondence  of  William  Pitt  when  Secretary  of 
State  with  Colonial  Governors  and  Military  and 
Naval  Commissioners  in  America.  Edited,  under  the 
Auspices  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  by  Gertrude  Selwyn  Kimball. 
Two  vols.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
|6,  net,  per  set. 


clear  type,  and  light-weight  paper,  vol- 
umes altogether  appropriate  for  the  li- 
brary table  and  by  their  very  garb 
inviting  perusal.  Exciting  reading,  too, 
they  will  be  found  by  those  who  have 
not  already  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  adventurous  Smith  and  fared  with 
him  through  his  picturesque  career  as 
crusader,  mariner,  discoverer,  explorer, 
and^founder. 

Indeed,  there  is  only  one  criticism  to 
be  passed  on  the  MacLehose  reprint. 
Recent  investigations,  and  particularly 
the  labors  of  the  late  Alexander  Brown, 
have  brought  to  light  a  number  of  original 
documents  largely  discrediting  Smith's 
writings — so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  they 
relate  to  the  administration  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company's  affairs;  and  similarly  a 
heated  controversy  has  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  truth  of  the  celebrated 
Pocahontas  story  and  of  Smith's  exploits 
in  the  Turkish  wars.  Yet,  except  for 
the  scantiest  of  mention  in  the  brief 
introductory  statement  of  the  publishers, 
the  reader  is  left  absolutely  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  Smith's  veracity  has  been 
questioned.  For  this  there  can  be  no 
excuse.  Even  if  it  be  argued — as  English 
historians,  in  contradiction  to  their  Ameri- 
can colleagues,  seem  inclined  to  argue — 
that  the  case  against  Smith  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  proved,  care  should  have 
been  taken  at  least  to  indicate  the 
points  in  dispute  and  the  sources  upon 
which  the  doubters  rest  their  claims. 

By  a  happy  coincidence,  however,  one 
of  these  sources,  and  a  most  impressive 
one,  is  now  made  available  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Court  Book  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company."  To  judge  from  Smith's 
narrative,  the  record  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  particularly  after  the  Sandys 
Southampton  administration  had  re- 
placed that  of  Smythe,  was  one  of  gross 
mismanagement,  if  not  worse,  and  the 
action  of  King  James  in  revoking  the 
Company's  charter  was  amply  warranted. 
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But  the  facts,  as  sufficiently  shown  by 
Mr.  Brown  in  his  "  The  Genesis  of  the 
United  States,"  bear  out  the  directly 
opposite  opinion,  and  reveal  the  Com- 
pany as  actually  the  source  not  only  of 
the  colony's  success,  but  of  the  demo- 
cratic impulse  which  found  early  frui- 
tion in  the  creation  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  the  first  representa- 
tive legislative  body  to  assemble  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  United  States. 
The  story  of  the  Company's  achieve- 
ments and  policies  is  not  fully  told 
in  the  "Court  Book,"  which  dates 
only  from  1619,  the  earlier  volumes 
being  apparently  irretrievably  lost.  But 
enough  is  told  to  enable  the  reader  to 
gain  for  himself  a  truer  idea  than  Smith 
gives  of  the  motives  and  objects  of  the 
associates  in  that  wonderful  colonizing 
enterprise  of  the  seventeenth  centur>% 
and  the  causes  which  ultimately  led  to 
their  disruption,  without,  however,  wreck- 
ing the  noble  structure  they  had  erected 
on  the  shores  of  far-away  America. 
Assistance  to  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  Company's  place  in  American 
history'  will  also  be  derived  from  the 
exhaustive  and  scholarly  introductory 
essays  contributed  by  Miss  Kingsbury 
and  Professor  Osgood. 

Professor  Osgood,  in  fact,  affords  a 
further  glimpse  of  the  history  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Virginia  Company  in  the 
opening  pages  of  the  concluding  volume 
of  his  "  The  American  Colonies  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century."  In  the  preced- 
ing volumes  of  this  work — reviewed  at 
length  in  The  Outlook  for  March  25. 
1905 — a  comprehensive  study  was  made 
of  the  institutional  history  of  the  colo- 
nies from  the  special  standpoint  of 
their  internal  development,  as  influ- 
enced chiefly  by  the  novel  environment 
in  which  the  first  settlers  found  them- 
selves. Now  Professor  Osgood  retrav- 
erses  the  same  ground  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  the  colonial  policy  of 
the  mother  country'  influenced  their  evo- 
lution. We  had  hoped,  from  the  method 
pursued  and  the  thoroughness  displayed 
in  the  other  volumes,  that  he  would  em- 
brace the  opportunity  to  give  a  systematic 
account  of  the  structure  and  functioning 
of  the  English  colonial  system.  But 
this  hope  has  been  only  partially  realized. 


and  that  in  a  way  which  makes  it  dir^- 
cult  for  the  student  to  comprehend  read 
ily  the  nature  of  the  machinery  whereby 
the  home  authorities  exercised  a  more 
or  less  efficient  control  and  strove  t-> 
consummate  the  imperial  ideal  of  weld- 
ing the  colonies  into  a  well-organized 
unity.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  this  scheme  of  consolidati  h- 
and  its  effects  on  colonial  development- 
Professor  Osgood's  work  will  be  found 
singularly  helpful 

Here,  too,  is  his  main  theme,  to  which 
he  cleaves  with  an  assiduity  that  give* 
the  volume  quite  a  different  aspect  from 
its  predecessors,  rendering  it   almost  as 
much  a  political  as  an  institutional  his- 
tory of  the  colonies.     A  brief  statetnent 
of    its    contents  will    make    this   plain. 
After  an  all  too  short  description  of  the 
"  nature  and  organs  of  imperial  control,'" 
Professor  Osgood  opens  with   a  review 
of  the  initial  step  in  the  long-con tinue<i 
and  never  wholly  successful  efforts  erf 
the  Stuarts  to  vindicate  their  authority 
in  America — the  revocation  by  James  L 
of  the  charter  granted  to  the  V^irg^inia 
Company.     Then  follows  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  way  in  which  pressure 
was  next  applied  to  Massachusetts,  to 
meet  with  a  resistance  doubly  effective 
because,  unlike  the  Virginia  Company, 
the  Massachusetts  Company    was   geo- 
graphically far  removed  from  ro>*al  con- 
trol, and  could  resort  to  tactics   impos- 
sible in  the  case  of  the  other.     Leav-ing 
the  Puritans,  stiffened  in  their  spirit  of 
independence  by  successful   opjx>sition 
to  the  King,  and  sketching  the  ix'ginning^ 
of  Virginia  as   a   royal  province.   Pro- 
fessor Osgood  reaches  perhaps  the  most 
interesting   and  certainly  not  the  least 
imix)rtant   section  of  this  volume — the 
elucidation  of  the  relations  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  during 
the  Civil  War  and  the  years  precedent 
to  the  Stuart  Restoration,  and  the  devel- 
opment in  that  period  of  the    English 
colonial  system.    Here  the  main  features^ 
as  they  appear  from  his  pages,  are  the 
unusual  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  colonists 
and  the   consequent  growth  of   demo- 
cratic  ideas,  the   transition  of  control 
from    the    executive   to   the    legislative 
branch  of  the  home  government,  and  the 
passage  of  the  acts  of  trade  of  1650  and 
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1651,  marking  the  inauguration  of  the 
so-called  mercantile  system,  which,  in- 
tepded  as  a  means  of  conserving  imperial 
interests,  was  ultimatel)i  to  hasten  the 
severance    of    the    American    colonies 
from   the  empire.     The  period  of  the 
Commonwealth    at    an   end,  Professor 
Osgood  approaches  the  policies   of  the 
Restoration  era  with  a  concise  exposi- 
tion of  the  effect   of   the   conquest   of 
New  Netherland  and  the  settlement  of 
the  Carolinas  in  increasing  Stuart  anxi- 
ety  to   enforce  royal  authority  and  to 
carry  out   the  long-pending  scheme  of 
colonial  consolidation  ;   gives  an  admi- 
rable account  of  the  experiences  of  the 
royal  commissioners  sent  out  by  Charles 
II.  to  complete  the  "  reoccupation  "  of 
New  Netherland  and  to  deal  with  the 
recalcitrant  New  Englanders ;  digresses 
for  an  explanation  of  the  early  influences 
of  the  mercantile   system,  including   a 
detailed    narrative    of  the   manner    in 
which  the  colonists  evaded  its  prohibi- 
tions ;  and    recovers   the    chronological 
thread   with    a    careful    study    of    the 
Restoration  history  of  Virginia.     There- 
after his  chief  concern  is  to  elaborate 
the  methods  whereby,    beginning  with 
the  revocation  of  the  Massachusetts  char- 
ter, the  system  of  royal  control  was  ex- 
tended from  colony  to  colony,  and  the 
short-lived  Dominion  of  New  England 
brought  into  existence.     The  upheavals 
in  New  England  and  New  York  (which, 
coincident  with  the  revolution  in  Eng- 
land, swept  the  Stuarts  and  their  plans 
out  of  history)  and  the  collapse  of  the 
proprietary    government    in    Maryland 
form  the  subject  matter  of  the  closing 
chapters. 

Necessarily,  much  is  said  about  insti- 
tutional relationships  and  consequences ; 
but  instead  of  standing  out  in  bold  relief, 
as  in  the  volumes  relating  to  internal 
development,  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
is  too  often  obscured  by  the  mass  of 
narrative  detail  which  might  well  have 
been  reduced  to  smaller  compass.  Such 
reduction,  particularly  in  the  chapters 
having  to  do  with  the  royal  commission 
of  1664,  Bacon's  and  Leisler's  rebellions, 
and  the  later  history  of  Virginia,  would 
have  resulted  in  an  access  both  of  clear- 
ness and  interest.  But  if,  compared  with 
its  predecessors,  this   final   installment 


of  Professor  Osgood's  work  must  be 
accounted  inferior,  it  should  nevertheless 
be  pointed  out  that  it  is  exceedingly  and 
soundly  informative.  In  many  respects, 
and  particularly  in  the  chapters  on  the 
duel  between  the  Virginia  Company  and 
James  I.,  the  colonial  policy  of  the 
"  interregnum,"  and  the  acts  of  trade, 
it  provides  the  student  with  knowledge 
that  he  could  otherwise  obtain  only  by 
painful  research.  And  it  is  distinctly  a 
product  of  real  scholarship,  distinguished 
by  a  constant  and  conscientious  weigh- 
ing of  authorities  and  a  keen  discrimina- 
tion between  the  trustworthy  and  the 
unreliable.  In  this  regard  it  contrasts 
favorably  with  another  recently  published 
contribution  to  the  same  subject — the 
concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Doyle's 
"  English  Colonies  in  America." 

When  the  opening  volumes  of  Mr. 
Doyle's  work  appeared,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  they  were  greeted  with 
the  warmest  praise  and  the  prediction  was 
made  that  they  would  long  remain  a  stand- 
ard authority.  To-day  they  are  still  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  a  sufficient  illustra- 
tion being  the  number  of  copies  main- 
tained on  the  "  reserved  "  shelves  of  the 
Harvard  Library.  But  their  successors 
will  hardly  meet  with  the  same  favor. 
The  qualities  of  keen  analytical  judg- 
ment, impartiality,  and  readableness  that 
won  the  applause  of  the  critics  are  still 
in  evidence,  but  with  them  a  decided 
inaccuracy  of  detail  and  negligence  as 
to  sources.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
the  chapters  on  the  history  of  New 
Netherland — which  Mr.  Doyle  persists 
in  calling  New  Netherlands — and  New 
York.  To  cite  a  few  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous examples,  the  entire  introduc- 
tory exposition  of  the  sources  of  Hol- 
land's weakness  as  a  North  American 
colonizing  power  suffers  from  non- 
recognition  of  the  essentially  military 
character  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany ;  the  story  of  the  relations  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  Indians  is  distorted 
by  undue  reliance  on  the  statements 
of  the  patroon  De  Vries,  who  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a 
romancer ;  errors  of  fact  in  detailing  the 
later  history  of  the  colony  under  Stuy- 
vesant  and  after  the  English  conquest 
arise  from  similar  unquestioning  credence 
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in  the  historian  Brodhead ;  and  imper- 
fect scrutiny  of  the  sources  is  further 
apparent  in  the  narrative  of  the  Dutch 
conquest  of  New  Sweden.  As  the  work 
progresses  it  constantly  improves,  though 
even  at  its  best  signs  of  hasty  writing, 
if  nothing  worse,  are  in  evidence.  Thus, 
in  describing  Penn  the  portrait  drawn  is 
far  more  flattering  than  the  judgment 
rendered  on  his  character  and  achieve- 
ments, and  a  positive  contradiction  is 
found  in  the  opinion  recorded  on  one 
page  that  the  great  Quaker  possessed 
keen  insight  into  human  nature,  and  on 
another  that  he  could  not  read  human 
nature  at  all.  Similarly,  although  his 
own  pages  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  a  striking  succession  of  notable 
historical  personages,  Mr.  Doyle  does  not 
hesitate  to  deliver  himself  of  the  aston- 
ishing dictum:  "  In  studying  the  history 
of  the  American  colonies  we  are  at  once 
struck  with  a  certain  lack  of  biographical 
interest,  with  the  absence  of  conspicuous 
figures  who  have  towered  above  their 
fellow-men  and  stamped  their  own  per- 
sonal influence  on  the  community.** 

Serious  defects  these,  particularly  in 
an  age  when  scholarship  is  demanding 
more  strictly  than  ever  exactness  of 
statement  and  accuracy  of  detail.  Never- 
theless, if  betraying  obvious  shortcom- 
ings and  falling  below  the  standard  set 
by  the  volumes  of  twenty  years  ago, 
'*  The  Middle  Colonies  "  and  "  The  Col- 
onies Under  the  House  of  Hanover" 
unquestionably  possess  redeeming  qual- 
ities that  will  insure  for  them  an  inter- 
ested and  an  edified  audience.  Like 
Professor  Osgood*s  third  volume,  to  put 
it  briefly,  they  are  infinitely  more  deserv- 
ing of  praise  than  of  censure,  and  if  the 
candid  critic  cannot  withhold  the  one  he 
should  even  more  readily  extend  the 
other.  As  was  said,  in  a  general  way, 
they  are  characterized  by  keen  analytical 
judgment,  impartiality,  and  readableness. 
The  author's  historical  instinct,  indeed, 
saves  him  from  many  a  blunder  into 
which  one  would  naturally  expect  his 
faulty  authorities  to  lead  him.  Thus,  for 
all  the  erroneous  statements  in  the  New 
Netherland  and  New  York  chapters,  the 
truth  with  respect  to  essentials  is  firmly 
grasped  and  the  actors  in  the  drama  of 
long  ago  move  across  the  stage  each 


in  his  proper  r61e.  Especially  note- 
worthy, at  this  point,  is  the  picture  of 
crusty  old  Peter  Stuy^'esant,  he  of  the 
wooden  leg  and  attenuated  temper,  who 
yet  was  far  and  away  the  best  of  the 
Dutch  governors  and  wins  a  generous 
and  merited  meed  of  praise  from  Mr. 
Doyle.  And  in  handling  fundamental 
questions  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  separation  of  the  col- 
onies, one  from  another  and  from  the 
mother  country,  a  saneness  of  vision  and 
a  soundness  of  judgment  are  unfailingly 
evident.  On  certain  questions — as  the 
relative  importance  of  the  fee  and  tax  dis- 
putes, the  paper  money  controversies,  and 
the  trade  restrictions  in  engendering  the 
animosities  that  culminated  in  the  War 
for  Independence — Mr.  Doyle  will  not 
command  universal  agreement.  But  none 
can  fail  to  profit  from  a  careful  study  of 
his  pages,  and  even  those  most  inclined 
to  carp  at  the  blemishes  indicated  above 
will  readily  concede  the  success  with 
which,  viewing  his  work  as  a  whole,  he 
has  breathed  life  and  meaning  into  the 
most  prosaic  aspects  of  the  historic  past 
whereof  he  writes. 

His  last  chapter  carries  the  stor>'  of 
the  colonies  down  to  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  without,  how- 
ever, examining  that  struggle  from  other 
than  the  standpoint  of  its  influence  on  the 
future  of  the  colonists,  and  also,  appar- 
ently, without  examining  it  in  the  light 
of  the  highly  important  documents  con- 
tained in  Miss  Kimball's  "Colonial 
Correspondence  ofi> William  Pitt."  This 
is  another  "source  book"  that  has 
been  printed  and  bound  in  a  form  cal- 
culated to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  a 
wider  circle  of  readers  than  is  usually 
gained  by  compilations  of  its  kind.  It 
contains,  in  all,  nearly  ^\t,  hundred 
letters,  of  which  fewer  than  seventy  have 
been  made  public  before.  Over  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  letters 
were  written  by  Pitt  himself,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  various  naval  and  mili- 
tary commanders  and  colonial  governors 
who  were  associated  with  him,  in  one 
capacity  or  another,  in  the  long  and 
desperate  struggle  with  France.  To  the 
student  of  the  life  and  character  of  Pitt, 
no  less  than  to  the  student  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  the  letters  are  invalu- 
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able.  They  confirm  beyond  question  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  said  about  Pitt's 
capacity  to  take  infinite  pains,  and  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  in  his  subordinates. 
To  the  minutest  detail,  as  the  corre- 
spondence makes  ei^ident,  he  concerned 
himself  with  the  preparation  of  the  dif- 
ferent expeditions  he  planned  for  the 
invasion  of  New  P'rance — now  instruct- 
ing an  admiral  as  to  how  many  and 
what  ships  he  should  take  with  him,  and 
what  they  should  carry,  even  to  mo- 
lasses and  rum;  now  directing  a  gen- 
eral as  to  the  disposition  of  his  troops; 
now  exhorting  a  governor  to  induce  his 
colonists  to  raise  money  and  men  for 
the  campaign ;  and  now  rebukinganother 
governor  for  permitting  traffic  with  the 
enemy  by  colonists  who  had  an  eye  for 
financial  profits  rather  than  military  suc- 
cess and  prestige. 

The  letters  of  his  colonial  correspond- 
ents make  equally  interesting  reading. 
Those  written  by  the  leaders  of  the  land 
and  water  expeditions  amount,  practi- 


cally, to  a  first-hand  narrative  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  from  the  moment 
Pitt  assumed  control ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  close  of  1756.  The  Amherst  letters 
of  1758,  for  instance,  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  journal  of  the  siege  of 
Louisburg ;  while  the  story  of  Forbes's 
heroic  march  to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  of 
Abercromby's  folly  at  Ticonderoga,  of 
Wolfe's  great  victory  at  Quebec,  and  of 
the  subsequent  reduction  of  all  Canada, 
are  likewise  told  in  official  but  very 
human  communications  to  Pitt.  Less 
attractive  are  the  letters  from  the  gov- 
ernors, which  reveal,  with'  the  exception 
of  Massachusetts  and  one  or  two  other 
provinces,  a  lamentable  lack  of  patriotic 
zeal  on  the  part  of  their  people,  and 
reveal,  also,  a  mutual  jealousy  between 
province  and  province  that  increases  the 
marvel  of  the  rapidity  with  which,  only  a 
few  years  afterwards,  they  sank  all  differ- 
ences at  sound  of  the  guns  of  Lexington, 
and  united  to  rid  themselves  of  the  incu- 
bus of  foreign  rule. 


Comment  on  Current  Books 


T    r^*^  1   ^^'  ^'  ®-  Lloyd,  whose  former 
AMca       ^^^  "  Uganda  to  Khartoum  " 
^  may  be  remembered,  is  a  mission- 

ary as  well  as  an  explorer,  and  this  record  * 
of  travel  through  parts  of  Africa  still  not 
very  well  known  is  preceded  by  a  word  of 
introduction  from  the  President  of  the  Brit- 
ish Church  Missionary  Society.  The  Ugan- 
da country  now  claims  a  church  membership 
of  twenty  thousand  baptized  people,  with  a 
large  number  of  native  clergy  and  lay  evan- 
gelists, and  this  is  only  one  of  the  religious 
bodies  now  existing  in  Uganda,  where  only  a 
few  years  ago,  comparatively  speaking,  no 
white  missionary  had  ever  penetrated.  Mr. 
Lloyd's  journey  through  the  Belgian  territory 
carried  him  to  the  forest  of  pygpnies  in 
whom  Stanley  was  so  much  interested,  and 
he  had  the  best  of  opportunities  for  studying 
and  describing  this  strange  nation  of  dwarfs, 
who  have  kept  their  identity  as  a  race  from 
time  immemoriaL  In  other  respects  the 
book  is,  as  a  personal  narrative  of  experience, 
decidedly  readable,  but  it  has  the  usual  fault 
of  books  of  this  kind  in  that  it  relates  too 
minutely  and  without  careful  discrimination 
the  unimportant  as  well  as  important  matters. 

1  In  Dwarf  Land  and  Cannibal  Country.    By  A.  B.  Lloyd. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co  ,  New  York.    $3.  net. 


There  are  many  pictures  from  the  author's 
photographs  which  are  only  moderately  in- 
teresting. 

«      .  The  reader  in  quest  of  sen- 

and  Rehirm  ^^^^^^^  information  respect- 
^^  ing  the  latest  developments  in 
the  Russian  struggle  for  liberty  will  search 
in  vain  thVoHgh  the  pages  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Pares's  "  Russia  and  Reform," '  but  he  who 
desires  a  sober,  calm,  fair-minded  narrative 
and  interpretation  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  work  is  in  reality  encyclopaedic.  Begin- 
ning with  a  rather  impressionistic  but  dis- 
tinctly readable  sketch  of  the  rise  and  ad- 
vance of  Russia  from  the  earliest  times,  Mr. 
Pares,  with  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
enters  into  a  detailed  study  which  is  really 
worthy  of  comparison  with  Mackenzie  Wal- 
lace's great  book.  Like  Wallace,  Mr.  Pares 
evidently  knows  his  Russia  thoroughly,  and 
his  Russian  in  every  walk  of  life.  The 
geographical  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
country,  the  governmental  system,  the  edu- 
cational facilities,  the  home  life  of  the  noble 
and  the  peasant,  the  literature  that  has  been 
produced  and  the  men  who  have  produced 
it — ^all  this  and  much  more  is  expounded  by 

1  Russia  and  Reform.     By  Bernard  Pares,  M.A>   E.  P. 
Dutton&Co.,  NewVork.    |3.  net. 
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him  in  a  way  that  is  equally  interesting  and 
authoritative.  In  his  pages  bureaucrat,  sol- 
dier, priest, policeman,  peasant — almost  every 
type  of  Russian^ — ^speak  directly  to  the  reader 
through  transcripts  of  personal  interviews. 
More  especially  is  Mr.  Pares  concerned  to 
lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  belief  which  is 
the  main  thesis  of  his  work — that  Russia  will 
eventually  obtain  constitutional  government 
through  tfie  efiForts  not  of  the  revolutionary 
but  of  the  reform  party,  and  that  "  so  far 
from  being  weakened,  she  will  be  better 
able  to  take  her  natural  part  in  the  common 
affairs  of  Europe."  That  Russia  is  essen- 
tially a  "great"  country — great  in  her  peo- 
ple as  in  her  territory — is  emphatically  his 
conviction,  an  J  in  support  of  it  he  advances 
some  considerations  which  will  be  ni^w  to 
most  readers,  despite  the  many  volumes  that 
have  already  been  written  on  the  suljject. 
This  it  is,  together  with  the  splendidly  opti- 
mistic note  sounded  throughout,  that  gives 
**  Russia  and  Reform "  its  real  excuse  for 
existence ;  and  that  induces  us  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  although  we  feel 
that  in  some  matters,  particularly  with  respect 
to  prison  methods,  Mr.  Pares  takes  an  Over- 
roseate  view.  His  book,  it  might  be  added, 
carries  the  narrative  of  the  reform  movement 
to  so  recent  an  event  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
first  Duma. 

A  n    h  ^  capital  idea  underlies  Mr. 

Ba^nT  ^^^^^^  ^«"^y  """'s  "Prac- 
^  tical  Problems  in  Banking  and 
Currency," '  a  compilation  of  more  than  sixty 
papers  by  experts  on  financial  questions. 
"  A  few  months  ago,"  explains  Mr.  Hull, 
"  the  editor  had  occasion  to  investigate  sev- 
eral addresses  delivered  by  prominent  bank- 
ers and  economists,  and  as  an  outgrowth  of 
this  study  he  decided  to  compile  a  number 
of  the  more  important  and  valuable  of  these 
into  book  form,  believing  such  a  work  to  be 
a  significant  addition  to  banking  literature. 
He  was  further  encouraged  in  this  work  by 
the  assurance  of  both  bankers  and  educa- 
tors that  such  a  compilation  would  be  wel- 
comed as  a  reference  book  in  connection 
with  studies  in  banking  and  currency."  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  great  merit  of  the  undertaking, 
for  it  brings  together  a  mass  of  valuable 
information  not  usually  dealt  with — or,  at 
any  rate,  not  dealt  with  in  detail — in  the 
standard  text-books.  This  information, 
moreover,  is  of  the  most  recent  experience 
and  practice,  all  of  the  addresses  utilized  hav- 
ing been  delivered  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  In  subject  they  range  from  the 
most  urgent  and  warmly  debated  questions-:- 

*  Practical  Probleniftm  Pj<ifk<ny  aiwj  CmreiicT.  Edited  by 
Walter  Heniy  HulL  The  Macnullan  Company,  New  Yoilc. 
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such  as  the  problem  of  providing  a  more 
elastic  currency,  and  that  of  establishing  a 
branch  bank  system — to  questions  of  every- 
day administration  and  routine,  and  taken 
together  form  a  most  comprehensive  syiB- 
posium.  It  is  worth  observing,  too,  that, 
although  prepared  for  delivery  to  advanced 
students,  so  to  speak — members  of  the  dif- 
ferent banking  associations  of  the  country— 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  couched  in  such  simple  and 
direct  language  as  to  be  intelligible  to  tht 
veriest  tyro.  With  respect  to  the  more  inv 
portant  topics,  the  editor  has  wisely  includcfi 
addresses  from  bankers  and  economists  rep- 
resenting all  shades  of  opinion,  and  thus  tbe 
reader  is  enabled  to  gain  a  broad  view  of  the 
proposed  reforms.  The  question  of  currency 
reform,  for  example,  is  discussed  by  such 
authorities  as  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Lyman  J. 
Gage,  William  B.  Ridgely,  A.  B.  Hepburn, 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  James  H.  Eckles,  ElBs 
H.  Roberts,  Horace  White,  Frederick  A. 
Cleveland,  and  several  others ;  and  that  of 
branch  banking  by  Horace  White,  James  B, 
Forgan,  William  A.  Nash,  and  Henry  W. 
Yates.  The  student,  in  fine,  will  derire 
from  this  work  a  thorough  understanding  oi 
the  present  banking  and  currency  systems  of 
the  United  States — their  operation,  meritsn 
and  defects.  1 1  may  also  be  read  with  pro&t 
by  all  interested  in  social  as  well  as  financial 
and  economic  betterment;  for,  as  Mr.  Phillips 
points  out  in  his  inspiring  introduction,  **  tbe 
social  problem  cannot  be  divided  from  the 
economic ;  and  the  banker,  the  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  agent  of  transpc^- 
tation  must  unite  to  create  and  maintain 
that  reasonable  distribution  of  opportunitr, 
of  advantage,  and  of  profit,  which  alone  cas 
forestall  an  adjustment  that  left  to  itself 
must  needs  assume  the  character  of  a  revo- 
lution." 

A  r  ff  ^  When  the  Collie  of  the  Qty  of 
Af^oiie^e  j^g^  York  was  about  to  move  to 
Memorial  j^^  ^^^  ^^^  superbly  situated 
home  on  St.  Nicholas  Heights,  the  alumni 
resolved  to  prepare  and  publish  a  memorial 
volume  to  record  the  life  and  history  of  the 
old  city  college.  The  work  has  been  done,  aod 
notably  well  done,  by  a  committee  of  whicb 
Mr.  P.  J.  Mosenthal  was  the  chairman,  and 
under  his  editorship,  assisted  by  Dr.  C  F. 
Home,  the  present  volume'  was  prepared. 
A  beautiful  photogravure  of  the  new  build- 
ing serves  as  frontispiece,  and  the  other 
illustration  is  abundant  and  clear.  The  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  College's  history  and 
notable  administrations  of    its  affairs  are 
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treated  in  many  chapters  by  graduates 
specially  well  acquainted  with  the  several 
subjects,  while  others  contribute  chapters  on 
such  topics  as  "The  College  in  the  Civil 
War,"  "College  Journalism,"  and  "The 
Fraternities."  The  President  of  the  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Finley,  contributes  a  description  of 
the  aims  and  scope  of  "  The  College  of  the 
Present." 

y-      .  The  subject  of  these  volumes ' 

P      teT"    '^  *  race-epic — the  migrations 
**^  from  its  home  land,  the  institu- 

tions, the  achievements,  the  physical  and 
spiritual  traits,  the  successive  homes,  the 
language,  literature,  and  religion  of  the  mas- 
terful, many-branching  Aryan  race,  Hindus, 
Persians,  Graeco-Latins,  Celts,  Slavs,  Norse- 
men, English.  The  author  is  a  Californian, 
and  a  scholar,  as  his  philological  attainments 
show.  As  an  army  surgeon  in  the  far  West 
he  knows  frontier  life.  With  generations  of 
frontier  blood  in  his  veins,  he  has  felt  "  the 
call  of  the  wild,"  and  has  gathered  lore  from 
nature  as  well  as  from  libraries.  His  style 
is  animated  and  energetic  ;  he  is  philosophic, 
discursive,  poetic ;  he  is  quick  to  trace  analo- 
gies and  mark  contrasts,  fond  of  generaliza- 
tion, and  prone  to  turn  history  into  prophecy. 
The  total  impression  of  his  work  is  realistic 
and  picturesque.  Whatever  errors  are  in- 
separable from  a  cyclopaedic  sweep  of  his- 
tory and  thought — e.g.^  his  finding  the  germ 
of  the  Papacy  in  the  episcofios  of  Pauline 
Christianity — will  be  forgiven  for  the  interest 
of  his  epic  story.  While  this  is  no  less  in 
his  account  of  the  Old  World  Aryans,  it  is  to 
the  story  of  the  New  World  Aryans  that  we, 
their  descendants,  are  naturally  attracted,  to 
their  winning  of  the  land,  and  to  the  augury 
it  gives  of  their  future.  Here  the  struggle 
of  Aryan  with  Aryan,  the  Teuton  with  the 
JLatin,  is  graphically  sketched,  the  flying 
wedge  with  which  the  Teuton  broke  the 
Latin  barrier  into  the  heart  of  the  continent, 
and  how  it  was  "  the  Teutonic  wife,"  the 
family  migration,  that  won.  Interesting 
glimpses  of  recent  but  forgotten  history 
occur,  ^.^.,  the  building  of  the  Great  Na- 
tional Road  between  1811  and  1836  from  the 
Potomac  to  Illinois,  and  the  swarms  that 
traveled  it.  "  The  typical  American,"  says 
the  author,  comes  of  this  breed ;  from  this 
breed  the  distinctively  American  literature 
is  to  come ;  "  the  Atlantic  slope  is  too  near 
Europe."  However  this  may  be,  inter-State 
free  trade  in  thoughts  as  well  as  things  may 
be  trusted  as  a  general  solvent  of  variety. 
Looking  forward,  we  learn  that  history  will 
repeat  itself.     The  "  earth-hunger "  which 
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has  been  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
Aryan  race  will  seek  satisfaction  in  the  New 
World  as  formerly  iti  the  OW  World.  The 
Teutonic  Englishman  of  America  will  press 
southward,  not  with  lust  of  conquest  but 
with  superior  economic  power,  into  the  tem- 
perate uplands  of  Mexico,  and  the  Mexican* 
ized  Latin  will  retire  before  him  into  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  coast.  In  these  also 
the  American  negro  will  find  his  ultimate 
abode,  and  thus  our  most  vexing  race  prob- 
lem will  be  solved.  In  regarding  the  black 
race  as  in  its  autumnal  period,  the  yellow 
race  as  hopelessly  decadent,  and  even  Japan's 
future  as  precarious,  the  author  certainly  is 
off  the  line  of  facts.  His  national  and  inter- 
national forecasts,  with  one  prominent  ex- 
ception, are  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of 
his  work.  The  ultimate  federation  of  all 
English-speaking  peoples  which  he  antici- 
pates is  the  thought  of  many.  That  things 
seem  slowly  tending  that  way  is  auspicious 
for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

^^  The  best    type  of  Oxford 

FiTBi  Gospel  scholarship  is  exhibited  in 
"^  this  -work,'  conservative,  but 
strongly  modified  by  mddern  learning.  The 
preferred  reading  given  to  chapter  i.  16  is 
that  of  the  Sinaitic  Syrian  version :  "  Joseph, 
to  whom  was  espoused  Mary  a  virgin,  begat 
Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ."  But  a  critical 
note  maintains  that  "legal  parentage,  not 
paternity,"  was  the  writer's  meaning.  The 
commentator's  purpose  throughout  the  work 
is  mainly  limited  to  bringing  out  what  the 
evangelist  intended  to  express.  This,  he 
justly  holds,  requires  one  to  approach  the 
Gospel  from  the  Jewish-Oriental  view  of  life. 
He  is  versed  in  the  results  of  literary  criti- 
cism, and,  while  finding  in  the  record  a  truth- 
ful portrait  of  a  historical  life,  does  not  come 
to  it  as  an 'exact  representation  of  the  Mas- 
ter's Mayings  and  words.  A  final  Greek  text 
of  the  Gospels  is  not  yet  obtained.  The 
Palestinian  origin  of  the  First  Gospel  has 
long  been  apparent.  The  work  of  an  un- 
known compiler  soon  before  or  after  a.d. 
70,  and  largely  based  on  Matthew's  original 
Hebrew  work,  or  a  translation  of  it,  "it 
enables  us  to  reconstruct  in  some  measure 
the  theology  of  the  Jewish-Christian  Church 
in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  a.d.,"  with 
its  deficient  appreciation  of  the  Master's 
breadth  and  freedom.  In  the  present  work 
the  needs  of  the  student  are  the  object  of 
main  regard,  rather  than  those  of  the  preacher 
or  of  the  general  reader  unacquainted  with 
the  Greek  Testament  The  sources  from 
which  the  text  is  drawn  are  indicated  by 
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marginal  letters.  The  interesting  opinion  is 
ventured  that  the  description  of  the  Last 
Judgment  (chapter  jucv.  31-46)  is  "  a  Chris- 
tian homily  based,  no  doubt,  upon  reminis- 
cence of  words  of  Christ." 
Q .  .      This  first  portion  of  the  author's 

^  ^  '"  exposition  of  his  subject  covers 
the  three  and  a  half  centuries 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion to  1868,  the  close  of  the  period  of 
prosperity.  The  opposition  of  the  Spanish 
government  to  the  slave  trade,  and  likewise 
the  institution  of  slavery,  tended  to  build  up 
the  over-centralized,  absolutist  regime  of 
which  Cubans  complained.  Nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  was 
proposed  in  the  Spanish  Cortes.  The  mer- 
cantile interests  of  Havana,  aided  by  Ameri- 
can and  British  capital,  nevertheless  secured 
by  clandestine  methods  practically  free  trade 
in  slaves  till  about  the  time  of  our  Civil  War. 
The  result  of  that  struggle  dealt  the  death- 
blow to  slavery  in  Cuba.  Professor  Aimes's 
work '  is  based  largely  on  the  study  of  state 
documents  and  official  reports.  He  goes  into 
the  economic,  political,  and  social  bearings 
of  his  subject,  and  throws  light  on  the  present 
problems  of  Cuba.  His  conclusion  that  the 
moral  evils  of  slavery  would  have  been  less- 
ened and  the  interests  of  humanity  pro- 
moted by  a  continuance  of  the  open  slave 
trade  is  hard  to  understand. 

.     -,  A  reprint  of  Cham- 

Aiv>tner  plain's  own  story  •  of 

rations  properly  finds  place  in  the  Jameson 
series  of  "Original  Narratives  of  Early 
American  History,"  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that,  although  Champlain's  labors  on  this 
continent  were  largely  confined  to  Canada, 
he  was  the  first  explorer  of  New  England  to 
give  a  clear  and  connected  account  of  its 
shores ;  and,  in  addition,  his  incursions  into 
the  Iroquois  country  resulted  in  the  amass- 
ing of  information  of  great  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
This  information,  together  with  that  relating 
to  New  England,  is  contained  in  the  "  Voy- 
ages "  of  1613  and  the  "  Voyages  et  Descou- 
vertes"  of  1619,  and  to  these  narratives  the 
present  reprint  is  limited,  the  version  fol- 
lowed being  that  of  the  translation  prepared 
by  Dr.  C.  P.  Otis  for  the  Prince  Society's 
edition.  The  reader  is  thus  assured  of  a 
satisfactory  rendering  of  the  original,  and 
his  understanding  of  the  text  is  further  facil- 
itated by  the  excellent  annotation  of    the 
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present  editor,  Mr.  W.  L.  Grant,  a  member 
of  the  historical  department  of  Oxford  Ulj- 
versity.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Grant  been  cait^ 
ful  to  give  numerous  geographical  and  ocbcr 
explanatory  notes,  but  he  has  also  exercised 
the  critic^s  function,  pointing  out,  as  occasitc 
arises,  statements  which  subsequent  inquir? 
has  shown  to  be  erroneous.  In  this  respect 
the  reprint  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  bod 
the  special  student  and  the  general  reader  atf 
history.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  latter, 
however,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Grant 
has  not  seen  fit  to  write  a  more  detailed  bkv 
graphical  introduction  than  the  bald  and 
rather  arid  account  of  Champlain^s  life  aoi 
labors  with  which  he  prefaces  his  editoru! 
utterances. 

Critical  '"  ^^**  volume*  Professor 
Psychology  ^l^''}'^^^^^^''  Uuiversityol 
Adelaide,  Australia,  forroerk 
of  Edinburgh,  takes  up  the  student  a: 
psychology  at  the  end  of  his  text-book, 
to  secure  by  a  general  discussion  a  bel- 
ter understanding  of  the  problems  it  pre- 
sents. The  aim  of  this  discussion  b  to 
clarify  thought  by  careful  discriminatiotts, 
exposing  ambiguities  and  correcting  errorss 
with  intentness  on  intellectual  honesty  ra 
ascertaining  the  causes  and  the  functions  d 
experience — the  main  concern  of  psychok^ 
In  the  main  issue  between  the  spiritual  Md 
the  mechanical  view  of  mind  as  related  to 
brain  Professor  Mitchell  stands  squarely  oo 
the  former:  "The  inference  is  nevei"  from 
what  the  brain  can  do  to  what  the  mind  can 
be  and  do, but  always,  first,  the  opposite'' 
An  adequate  review  of  his  work  needs  far 
more  space  than  is  here  available.  It  may 
be  characterized  as  a  stimulating  and  serv- 
iceable guide-book  in  psychology,  devoted 
to  elaborate  and  searching  criticism  for  the 
benefit  of  readers  who  are  not  in  a  hurry  to 
run  while  reading. 

A  German  '^^^^  }^^ ,  ^T'^fJ!^^  "^ 
Comnumtary  more  than  s,x  hundred  page^ 
•^  on  Romans,-  follows  the  e^^ 
getical  and  doctrinal  method,  setting  fortfc 
that  book  as  a  carefully  planned  statement 
of  the  theology  and  ethics  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  Although  the  author  refers  now  aiwi 
then  to  the  work  of  the  radical  and  liberal 
schools  of  thought,  his  results  show  the  influ- 
ences of  the  conservative  and  older  exposi- 
tors only.  Built  upon  the  works  of  such 
men  as  Meyer,  Weiss,  and  Zahn,  the  book 
is  scholarly  and  well  written,  although  be^ 
lated  in  method  and  scope. 
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I>ROHIBITION  IN  MAINE 

"Wish,  on  behalf  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
nperance  Union,  to  make  a  statement 
ring  upon  the  status  of  the  temperance 
stion  in  Maine.  In  doing  this  I  must 
to  differ  with  the  views  expressed  in 
t  Outlook  of  August  10. 
ly  home  always  has  been  in  Maine.  I 
e  many  times  been  over  the  State,  and 
m  to  know  the  conditions  and  to  be  in 
ie  degree  capable  of  comparing  them 
h  conditions  in  the  "other  States,  all  of 
ich  I  have  visited  and  in  all  of  which  I 
re  studied  the  effects  of  the  various  laws 
icted  to  apply  to  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is 
e  that  prohibition  in  Maine  '*  is  still  an 
Lie,"  and  it  always  will  be  an  issue  as  long 
there  are  men  in  Maine  who  desire  to  sell 
nor  for  profit  and  those  who  wish  to  get 
easily  for  beverage  purposes.  The  sale  of 
uor  is  not  "  free  "  in  Maine.  There  is  no 
y  in  Maine  where  the  sale  of  liquor  is  as 
e  as  in  license  States.  No  man  has  the 
;e  right  to  sell  liquor  in  any  part  of  Maine. 

>  man  who  sells  liqugr  in  Maine  is  even 
te  enough  to  advertise  his  business.  There 
not  an  open  saloon  in  Maine.  There  are 
igal  liquor-selling  places  where  search 
d  seizure  are  liable  to  be  made  at  any 
ne,  but  the  liquor  trade  has  no  freedom  in 
aine  such  as  it  enjoys  in  license  States ;  it 
under  the  ban  of  law  by  the  vote  of  the 
ople  of  Maine  in  the  proportion  of  three 
r  prohibition  to  one  against  it.  To  claim 
at  the  illegal  liquor-sellers  of  Maine  have 
)wer  enough  to  "  develop  among  the  people 
:  the  State  a  disregard  for  all  law  "  is  to 
ace  a  lower  estimate  upon  the  intelligence 
:  the  Maine  men  and  women  than  their 
:cord  will  justify.    To  be  sure,  the  attempt 

>  enforce  the  prohibitory  law  "has  been 
most  continuously  resisted,"  and  by 
hom  ?  First  and  foremost  by  the  lawless 
ements  of  society ;  for  a  business  which 
auses  three-fourths  of  all  the  crime  in  our 
ind  is  likely  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
riminal  element.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
le  clergymen  of  Maine,  and  the  foremost 
tatesmen  of  Maine,  including  all  of  Maine's 
resent  United  States  Senators  and  Repre- 
entatives,  are  opposed  to  the  license  system 
nd  are  upholders  of  Maine's  prohibitory  law. 

Georgia  has,  indeed,  adopted  prohibition 
iter  trying  all  forms  of  license.  The  law  is 
:onsidered  by  expert  temperance  people  to 
)e  one  of  the  best  prohibitory  laws  ever 
brmulatcd.  Under  the  law  a  physician  may 
egally  prescribe  alcohol  as  a  medicine,  and 


the  law  provides  for  the  filling  of  this  pre- 
scription; it  also  provides  for  the  sale  of 
alcohol  for  scientific  purposes.  In  Georgia 
local  option  has  proved  a  stepping-stone  to 
State  prohibition,  and  the  people  of  Georgia 
have  nobly  stepped  up. 

The  temperance  people  of   Georgia  are 
rejoicing,  and  the  liquor  fraternity  of   the 
country  is  more  perplexed  than  ever,  and 
well  it  may  be.    Total  abstinence  and  pro- 
hibition, the   two  oars  of  the  temperance 
reform  movement,   are  keeping  stroke  to- 
gether, and  the  shore  of  National  prohibi- 
tion is  all  the  time  becoming  less  distant. 
Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens, 
Pres't  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union. 

[See  Mr.  McKelway's  article  elsewhere, 
and  our  comment.— The  Editors.] 

THE  RAILWAY  A'ND    THE  STATE 

In  your  article  on  "  The  Railway  and  the 
State,"  in  the  August  10  number,  the  closing 
paragraph  justifies  some  comment.  You 
advise  interested  observers  of  the  rapidly 
developing  situation  to  remember :  "  First, 
that  the  several  States  have  no  power  to 
control  inter-State  commerce."  In  theory 
and  law  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  at  least  by 
the  process  of  exclusion,  inasmuch  as  the 
control  of  inter-State  commerce  inheres  in 
the  Congress.  But  as  a  matter  of  practical 
fact  it  is  not  true.  Witness  the  prevailing 
disarrangement  of  established  inter-State 
passenger  fares  brought  about  by  the  indi- 
vidual action  of  States.  The  State  of  Mis- 
souri or  of  Iowa,  through  the  freight  sched- 
ules promulgated  by  their  Legislatures  or 
State  Commissipns,  can  (and  in  many  in- 
stances they  do)  absolutely  determine  the 
measure  of  the  inter-State  rates  on  traffic  to 
and  from  the  Missouri  River  cities  and  the 
country  beyond.  Should  the  roads  from 
northern  Texas  to  New  Orleans  undertake  to 
correct  a  proved  inequitable  adjustment  in 
the  rate  to  that  port  on  a  given  commodity 
as  contrasted  with  the  rate  to  Galveston,  for 
example,  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission 
has  the  power,  and  would  undoubtedly  exer- 
cise it  if  the  traffic  were  of  considerable 
importance,  to  nullify  the  benefit  of  the 
alteration  of  the  rate  to  New  Orleans  by  im- 
mediately ordering  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  rate  to  Galveston.  Again,  you  declare 
that  "  those  States  will  promote  both  justice 
and  prosperity  which  endeavor  to  harmonize 
their  control  of  transportation  within  their 
boundaries  with  the  control  exercised  over 
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inter- State  commerce  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment/* It  is  possible  that  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  have  some  regard  to  that 
ideal  harmony,  but  the  very  animus  of  legis- 
lative enactment  by  the  States  in  general 
with  respect  to  transportation  charges  is 
selfish  interest.  Their  purpose  is  to  promote 
the  commercial  success  and  prosperity  of 
their  own  citizens,  and  the  tariffs  which  they 
enforce  upon  the  railways  are  designed  to 
that  end.  Usually  very  low  rates  from  dis- 
tributing centers  are  the  method  chosen  to 
make  it  less  advantageous  for  the  inter-State 
competitor  to  distribute  in  the  same  territory. 
Under  existing  conditions  Federal  control 
of  inter-State  commerce,  as  governed  by 
rates  of  transportation,  falls  very  far  short 
of  an  actual  and  complete  power. 

C.  N.  Osgood. 

Washington,  D.C. 

[By  "  power "  we  meant,  of  course,  legal 
or  Constitutional  power.  The  situation  de- 
scribed in  this  letter  is  what  has  given  force 
and  reason  to  the  policy  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  Federal  control  of  inter-State 
commerce.— The  Editors.] 

THE  SOLDIER  AND   THE  OFFICER 

Referring  to  the  article  by  Captain  Dana 
T.  Merrill,  entitled  "  Desertion  a  Disease," 
published  in  The  Outlook  for  August  3, 
1907,  he  states :  "  Discontent  causes  deser- 
tion in  practically  all  cases  in  some  form  or 
another,  and  much  of  this  arises  from  out- 
side the  service,  and  comes  from  conditions 
which  cannot  be  remedied  by  the  military 
authorities;  and  there  is  no  more  fertile 
source  of  this  discontent  than  the  view-point 
of  the  civilian  toward  the  soldier." 

I  would  suggest  that  the  attitude  of  the 
civilian  toward  the  soldier  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  two  conditions: 

First — The  soldier's  cohduct. 

Second — The  attitude  of  the  commis- 
sioned officer  toward  the  soldier,  as  estab- 
lished by  army  custom. 

I  agree  that,  generally  speaking,  the  sol- 
dier's conduct  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
average  civilian  of  his  equal  in  education, 
and  I  believe  the  attitude  of  the  civilian 
toward  him  is  favorable  in  accordance  with 
such  superior  conduct,  except  in  cases  where 
his  social  statu|  is  in  question. 

The  custom  in  the  army  of  establishing  an 
impassable  social  gulf  between  the  commis- 
sioned officer  and  the  soldier  affects  the  sol- 
dier socially  in  civil  life.    No  social  organi- 


zation of '  civilians  in  democratic  Amoia 
places  itself  below  the  social  standing  of  tix 
commissioned  officer ;  hence  the  custon  i 
the  army  tends  to  place  the  soldier  in  a  das 
below  all  civil  social  organizations. 

Later  in  the  article  Captain  Merrill  stales 
"  His  uniform  should  be  one  to  be  proud  d 
and  not  an  object  of  scorn  and  derisioD,  aac 
not  a  badge  of  baseness  and  servility  to  be 
patronized  as  the  lowest  of  public  serraot^ 

Is  not  the  attitude  of  the  commiaskiBBC 
officer  toward  the  soldier  similar  to  that  c 
the  master  toward  his  servant  ?  This  hdc 
statement  suggests  a  social  problem  in  dr. 
life.  Unfortunately,  stigma  attaches  to  sot 
ice,  in  that  he  who  serves  is  placed  in  a  sodi 
class  below  him  who  is  served. 

San  Framcisco.  R.  B.  D. 

ANCIENT  INCUBA  TORS 
In  your  number  of  June  15  I  read  r 
article  by  the  Spectator  in  which  he  mc 
tioned  raising  chickens  by  incubators  as  2 
twentieth-century  method.  A  few  daw 
later,  in  reading  Rollings  Ancient  Historj. ! 
came  across  the  following  in  Volume  L 
page  153: 

Their  relatives  inform  us  that  the  Ef^yptiaBS  ft(« 
eggs  in  ovens,  which  are  heated  to  soch  a  teava> 
ture,  and  with  such  just  proportion  to  the  akei 
warmth  of  the  hen,  that  the  chickens  produced  b^  <fe« 
means  are  as  strong  as  those  hatched  in  tlie  aattx 
way.  The  season  of  the  year  proper  for  this  ofKRba 
is  from  the  end  of  December  to  the  end  ci  April  tke 
heat  in  Egypt  being  too  violent  in  the  other  moaihi. 

During  these  four  months  upwards  of  three  baaAcc 
thousand  eggs  are  laid  in  these  ovens,  which,  thock 
they  are  not  all  successful,  nevertheless  prodDoe  rxi 
numbers  of  fowls  at  an  easy  rate. 

The  art  lies  in  giving  the  ovens  a  dse  de^ae  « 
heat,  which  must  not  exceed  a  fixed  proportion.  Aboii 
ten  days  are  .bestowed  in  heating  these  ovensi,  aa^ 
very  near  as  much  time  in  hatd^  the ^rs^  lt» 
very  entertaining,  say  these  travelers,  to  obserwtk 
hatching  of  these  chid^ns,  some  of  which  ihov  tf 
first  nothing  but  their  heads,  others  bnt  half  tfcff 
bodies,  and  others  again  come  quite  out  of  the  en 
These  last,  the  moment  they  are  hatched,  make  ter 
way  over  the  unhatched  eggs  and  form  a  divcrtav 
sp^rtacle. 

I  thought  that  some  of  the  readers  of  Tbc 
Oudook  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
this  artificial  method  of  hatching  eggs  dated 
back  to  early  Egypt  Charles  RoDiD  v25 
born  in  Paris,  France,  in  1661,  and  wrote  hi* 
history  between  1730  and  1738,  and  altfaoofb 
he  is  not  considered  absolutely  accurate  is 
his  statements,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
incubators  of  some  form  were  known  in  his 
time,  if  not  earlier. 

Kate  Dodge. 

Wenham,  Massachusetts. 
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Sa von.i rtila  \  Crs vvf ord  k ...       ^ .  S> 

Se.i,  The.  Gitr  Heritage  (Bullen),, ..... ..    'M 

Shakspert',  The  Critics  veriws  (Smith) „   . .    S"- 

Short  Story,  The  (A  Ibritiht) V? 

Social  ttospel,   Ks?a>i  on  the  (Hamack  ai^ 

HermAnrs) .., jF 

Social  P^n^ess,  Contrasts  in  (Tenney)    ....   ..    15 

Spanis)i   K\)ilorers    in    the  ^MMithem    l^nitni 

.Males  ( J.inwsnn)  .,,... ,  _  ^    5? 

S|!iriniali!<m,  The  Physical  Phenonien^  tk  (Car^ 
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Ste^Ksiff  Life.  Themilty).. 71 

Stinc  Creed,  The  ('IS'avidson) .....,.,  ^^.,,,,***  ^ 
Siudie".  in  Seven  Arts  CSyTjions}.. .    .,.,,,.,,.,,,    |f^ 
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AFTER  THE  BATH  USE 


EXTRACT 


A   Hot  Weather 
Necessity 

because  so  soothing,  cool- 
ing and  healing  to  the  skin 

A  rub  down  with 

POND'S  Extract  is 

most  refreshing. 

TKe  Standard  for 
60  Years 


Get  the  genuine*  Sold  only  in 
sealed  bottles— never  in  bulk 

LAHOPiiT«   CORLISS    &  CO..  Agents 
78  Hudson  St..   Naw   York 
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Registered 
U.  S.  rat.  Office 


^HE  house  of  Walter  Baker 
Co.  Ltd.,  established  1780,  I 
Chester,  Mass.,  has  grown  to 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,] 
it  has  achieved  that  result  by  abvJ 
maintaining  the  highest  standard  in  I 
quality  of  its  cocoa  and  chocdl 
preparations  and  selling  them  at  the  lowest  pii 
for  which  unadulterated  articles  of  high  gni 
can  be  put  upon  the  market.  Statements  in  tU 
press  and  in  the  reports  of  the  Pure  Food  Coo 
missioners  show  that  there  are  on  the  mariceti 
this  time  many  cocoas  and  chocolates  which  hai 
been  treated  with  adulterants,  more  or  Id 
injurious  to  health,  for  the  purpose  of  ches^MODl 
the  cost  and  giving  a  fictitious  appearance  o 
richness  and  strength.  The  safest  course  h 
consumers,  therefore,  is  to  buy  goods  bearing  tb 
name  and  trade -mark  of  a  weD- known  ao 
reputable  manufacturer,  and  to  make  sure  by 
careful  examination  that  they  are  getting  whs 
they  order. 


THE    OUTLOOK   ADVERTISING    DEPARTMENT 


NOW   READY 

MILITARY  MEMOIRS  OF  A 
dONFEDERATE       a  cxitical  narrative 

By  GENERAL  E.  P.  ALEXANDER 

With  portrait  frontispiece  and  sketch  maps  by  the  author.    $4.00  net.    Postage  21  cents 

General  Alexander  was  Chief  of  Ordnance  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and 
afterward  General  of  Artillery  and  Chief  of  Artillery  in  Longstreet's  corps,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  surviving  Confederate  officers.  In  addition  he  was  a  West  Point 
^aduate  and  an  engineer  officer  of  the  "  Old  Army  "  before  the  war,  and  has  been  all  his 
life  known  to  military  men  as  a  man  of  strong  scientific  bent  and  among  the  scholars 
of  his  profession.  These  "  Military  Memoirs — A  Critical  Narrative,"  are  devoted  primarily 
to  criticism  of  the  strategy  of  the  war  on  both  sides.  But  General  Alexander's  keen  and 
alert  personality ;  his  delightful  personal  reminiscences  and  anecdotes,  with  the  rare  literary 
quality  of  the  style,  make  it  for  the  general  reader  one  of  the  most  absorbing  and  thrilling, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  of  all  books  on  the  Civil  War. 

^  SOME  OF   THE  CHAPTERS 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BULL  RUN  (1861)  SHARPSBURO  OR  ANTIETAM 

SEVEN  PINES  OR   FAIR  OAKS  CHANCELLORS VILLE 

JACKSON'S  VALLEY  CAMPAIGN  QETTVSBURQ 

CEDAR  MOUNTAIN  BATTLE  OF  CHICKAMAUQA 

SECOND  MANASSAS  BATTLE  OP  THE  WILDERNESS 


NEW   FICTION 

SHORT  CRUISES  .  By  w.  w.  Jacobs 

His  best  and  latest  stories.    Full  of  the  dry  humor,  ingenious  plots,  and  highly  original 
characters  that  have  made  him  famous.         ^  Illustrated^  %i'50 

THE  PICKWICK  LADLE  By  winfield 

AND  OTHER  COLLECTOR'S  STORIES       ,  SCOTT  MOODY 

The  lively  account  of  the  way  in  -which  Peter  Wyckoff  and  his  wife,  collectors  of  great 
energy,  ingenuity,  and  taste,  acquired  or  did  not  acquire  many  rare  and  precious  things. 

Illustrated^  $ijo 

THE   NEW  EDITION  OF   THE    WORKS   OF 

IVAN  TURGENIEFF 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  ISABEL  F.  HAPGOOD.    In  fourteen  volumes,  each 
sold  separately.  ^/.^i" 

"  The  type  is  unusually  large  and  fine,  the  size  of  the  volumes  very  convenient  for  handling. 
Those  who  care  for  the  greatest  of  Russian  Novelists  can  wish  for  no  more  satisfactory  edition  of 
his  works."— iV.  K  Sun. 

The  Dial:  "  Here  at  last  we  have  the  entire  works  in  fiction  of  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
authors  presented  in  admirable  English." 

NOW   READY 

Rudin  and  a  King  Lear  of  the  Steppes  On  tbe  Eve 

A  Noblenian'5  Nest  Fathers  and  Children 

Smoke  Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman 

Virgin  Soil  The  Jew,  and  Other  Stories 


CHARLES     SGRIBNER'S     SONS 


THE    OUTLOOK   ADVERTISING   DEPARTMENT 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  beg  to  announce  the 
publication  of  The  Cruise  of  the  "Shining 
Light,**  a  new  novel  by  Norman  Duncan,  author 
of  "  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador." 

PUBLISHER'S  OPINION 

Whatever  else  the  book  is,  it  is  not  ordinary.     It  is  an  unusual  stofy 
unusually  told. 

It  is  a  story  of  the  strange  lives  of  three  people,  a  boy,  an  old  man,  and 
a  girl  whom  the  boy  grows  to  love.  I 

It  is  a  story  of  to-day,  yet  full  of  the  mystery  of  a  more  romantic  time  ] 
There  is  humor  in  it  and  drama  and  tenderness,  and  the  same  fine  manh 
religious  feeling  found  in  Mr.  Duncan's  earlier  book. 

The  people  in  the  book,  the  minor  characters  and  all,  are  live  peof^  { 
and  when  you  finish  the  story  they  seem  like  old  friends— 
^      people  you  are  sorry  to  part  from. 


HARPER    6    BROTHERS.    PUBLISHERS.    NEW    YORK    CITY 


THE    EFFICIENT   LIFE 

BY 

LUTHER  HALSEY  GULICK 

A  LITTLE    book   of   common   sense   for   the   health    of 
those  living  in  cities, 

"  A  book  that  can  cordially  be  commended." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  One  of  the  sanest  and  most  practical  books  ever  written  on  the 
subject." — Springfield  Republican. 


CONTENTS                                                               1 

Speed 

Stimulants  and  Other  Whip$ 

Life  that  is  Worth  While 

The  Bath— For  Body  and  Soi?L 

Efficiency 

States  of  Mind  and  States  of  Body 

Neck  against  Collar 

Vitality—The  Armor  of  Offense 

Fatigue 

Waste 

Sleep 

Exercise— Its  Use  and  Abuse 

Pain— The  Danger  Signal 

The  Business  of  Digestion 

Meat, 

Drink, 

AND  the  Table 

Doable   pa^e   frontispiece 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  COM^ 


Price  91.32  postpaid 

^35  East  16th  St..  N.  Y.  Qty 


THE    OUTLOOK   EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS'    AOENCIES 

^?  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  '^nS^^r 

ecoinmenck  teachers  to  coliezes.  schools,  and  famiHes. 
Advises  i^renu  about  schools.  Win.  O.  Pratt, 


UR  BUSINESS  IS  to  . 

The  best  Teaehers  for 

OUR  BU8INESS  to  coi 

Agbncy.  3  East  14th  St., 


..  the  best  SohooU  for  Pupils* 
jhools. 

ih  Thb  ScHBKinnnioitN-^PKAawKs' 
ew  York  City.  Est.  1^5. 


TKe  Interstate  Teachers*  Agency 

609  Canal    St.,   New   Orleans,  Jju 

Recomineods  superior  teadiers  for  all  departments  bf  faistructioo 
schools,  coUeipes,  and  universities.    Parents  advised  of  schools. 



SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Taconic  School  for  Girls  JjHakJ^J'JJ; 

erkshire  Hills.  Separate  home  for  yoanger  girls.  Thoroui^ 
tUesre  preparatory  and  special  courses.  Golf,  tennis,  basket-ball, 
)atinff.  Miss  Liuan  Dixon.  A.B.  (Wellesley  and  Bryn  Mawr). 
[iss  Bbrtma  Bailbv.  B.S.  (Wellesley).  Lakeville.  Conn. 


NGLESIDE  A  School  for  Girls 

New  Mllford,  Utohfleld  Co.,  Conn. 
cfaool  year  begins  Tuesday.  October  1st.  19G7. 

MRS.  WM.  D.  BI^CK,  Patroness. 


EUROPE 


Teiburg  in   Baden,  Germany 

Home  School  for  Girls 

Specialties :  Modem  languages.  Music,  Arts,  Gymnastics,  Sports, 
.ectures  by  University  Profes9ors.    References  on  application  to 
The  Principal.  FRAU  IDA  UHLAND. 


THE  THONPSON.BAU>ASSERONI 

SCHOOL  OF  TRAVEL 


peods  the  whole  school  year  abroad  in  _._, 
9unes.   Girls  sail  Oct.  1st  with  the  Prindpal. 


and  travel.    Usual 
rs.  Ada  ThompsoiK 


taldasseroni.  Wellesley.  B.S.-7th  year.    Address      _  ^.  „ 

Mm.  W.  W.  SCOTT.  Sec'y,.  158  Central  Ave..  Dover.  N.  H. 


ILLINOIS 


UOME 

fS    Intere 


-KIIKINa  Itl  PROFESSION 


Interestiiir:   66^age   booklet  sent  on  request. 
'  ^^es:  Health,  Food,  Cooke  ,. 

Children,  Nursing,  Clothing,  etc. 


Cor- 
Food,  Coolcery,  House 


respondcmce  courses 

Planning,  Manajrament,  CI -  ^.  _ 

Im.  School  of  Home  Economics,  3222  Armour  Ave.,  Chicago 


MASSACHUSETTS 


^iss  Churclf  s  School  for  Girls 

Fonscriy  Min  frucBi  Ysh  Esktssb  s  ScissI 
Resident  and  Day  Popils.     General  and  College   Preparatory 
bourses.  401  Beaoon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Boston,  Mass. 

THE  WfiSTON  SCH00L;"ifif'»-,R-'^J~-^J 

Iathbws-Rxchaboson,  A.B.,Principan4}St.  James  Stp.Rozbury. 


DEAN  academy 

FRANKUN.  MASS. 

Young  men  and  young  ^omen  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
here,  thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department  of 

broad  culture,  a  loyal' and  helpful  school  spirit    Liberal  en- 
owment  permits  liberal  terms,  ^50  per  year. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W.  PeiRCB,  Utt.D.,  Principal,  Fnoklln,  Mats. 


iVHEATON  SEMINAR.Y  '^o^5?' 

Norton,  Bfass.  Healthfullylocated  within  30  miles  of  Boston.  73d 
ear  begins  Sent.  18, 1907.  Endowed.  Certificates  to  college.  Advanced 
purA4»  for  high  school  graduates  and  others.  Ar^  and  music.  Native 
'  rench  and  German.  New  brick  gymnasium,  with  resident  instruc- 
>r ;  tennis,  basket-ball,  field-hockevjetc.  For  gitalogue  and  views 
ddress  the  President,  kEV.  SAMUEL  V.  COLE,  A.M..  D.D. 


MICHICAN 


Michigan  College  of  Mines 

F,  \y.  McNAlK,  Pre^tdtnL 
Located  tn  the  l^ke  Supenor  dbtjki.     Minirs  and  niillj  accessible 
for  Mnctio;.     t"or  Year  Book  and  Record  Of  Godnatcm  aptjlv  la 

FuiiiJitifiNT  or  Skl  Ri^tAJcif .  Hoogbion,  Mkliigan. 


The    Michigan    Military    Academy 

UIUUAHIJ    L.IKK,   Mlfll, 

Ide^l  sUCi    FSiic  ctiuipiiieiii^     Pre  pare  5  fcvr  .ill  c*>lleg«ft,    Stmiii:  ' 
LejrHiflg.    Gefitnne  miUtary   iraining.    SymnMstKcal  colture.    Cleani 
Atmiiiephcine.    Not  1  reform  scliooL 

Lawrkkcs  CA4iEJtit?f    Hi'LU  Pre5idifni  and  SuprrTntcodenT^ 


MISSOURI 


BLEES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

ColleL'tf  Pre jjafa lory  and  3 II  ir^tieral  rour»e?i.    pdCK^fOOO  I*1»llt« 
<  ul.  Geu,  R.  BtiHvuTT^.  LL  K  ,  AM,,  Supt  .  Pf.rt  Hii;i,  Macon.  Mti. 


PIEW    JERSEY 


St.  Mary's  Hall 

For  Girls 
Burlington,  New  Jersey 

ia<«l  Location  between  H%m  York  A»d  t^hllsdelphLa 

High  standard  of  scholarship 
Excellent  record  of  health 
Happy  home  life 


NEW     YORK 


TITB    LlUilAHV 


N>:iv    VoKK.  HiPivjlkarrLiuji, 

THE  LADY  JANE 
GREY  SCHOOI. 

WiiMmjtrm   durfn,!  the  vaLatli.o*, 
MhSv   lANK  OK  BY   HYDK. 
Ml^a  SlAH^'  H,   IIVDB, 
Ml^jANH   BJIE'WSTH.I!^   llYPB. 


Syracuse 
University 

SYRACUSE,  N,  Y. 

Offrrw,  beilde  the  rejfular  Cfjllcg^e  Couniie«i,  MechanlcaL 
tJrcirical.  and  Civil  KneincenriiE,  ArclnEetliir^,  Masic, 
Paiiulnjf*  LaWt  Medio ne.  Sodfllogv*  PedajfciiEy^ 

OviT  FortF  o£  (be  leadirvir  Unlveirsiiies  -J  this  cmititn' 
iind  I'lurope  ire  reprc»etilj:d  pn  the  Pacutty^  of  the  Cot- 
(eijFor  Liberal  Arts,  Tuition  cxt>ertHe5  are  fiii  tncniernte 
that  ihev  are  lt$a  ihin  the  ft'ca  in  <(<>me  CoMeges  where 
frtc  Hiitioii  19  dvcfi.    -Send  for  catalogrue. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL    Inly    3— Aa|£.    16 

l?u]lt:tin,  [^cni  on  application. 
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MEW    YORK 


The  Mackenzie  Schddl ' 

llnliha  Ff*rrr-<>n-iliii|fi<iii,  N.  V, 

Dtk  Att>ert  Shiw.  Editor  Revii-w   nl   Review*.  Cl«innaii  oi  the 
CdiiriciL     Df,  }hm^%  U.  ^LaLkenile,  Iiirector.    L.aubg^u<^  will  be 


Uye  Seminary,    H>^.i^^i*  Vr^rk. 


Mrs.  S,  ).  LIFE,  The  Mts^is  STOWK, 


The   Balllol    School    ^"^jJ^^^aj?i.  ** 


OHIO 


Ohjo,  Cleveland.  4U^  FroftrnKt  Avcraue. 

Miss  Mittleberrer's  Home  and  Day  School 


Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot's  School  forGirk 

Academic  Cpunei,  College  Vt'svAr^Uim,  Musiic.  Arts  and  Cfafta, 
Kei-ideitt  and  day  pupiU.    SU  ai>i]  AM  WesT  firsi  Street,  Daytnn.Ohio. 


PEMNSVLVAiltA 


OpOliTZ   SCHOOL    FOR    YOU  Pi  Q    LADIES 

1  wt'fity  niinyttrs  froit]  PJiLUdcijjtna,  twct  Ihhjt.s  Jrr^jti  New  Vork. 
The  inic  xMr,  Jjiy  L'ookt'i  line  pfti.j.*rtv.     F.>r  cluluLis,  dddrcu 
MiAt.  bvLtTA  J.  Eastman.  i*iinci(.>jLL  Ujcunu  .^tJuKil  F.  U*.  Pa, 


Gpkm ANTOWN,  PliiladeJphu. 

Walnut  Lane  School 


Cc»llcse  FrTparattiTy'  and  Res%ilaf  Courts*  with  Dtpbmx,  Wrh 
wear.  New  Senior  Hiiatif.e.  Added  ^miind).  Resident  Fhy^ical 
Director,  Mre.  TiiianMiMA  B,  KicirAitD^,  Pritidpsi 

Miss  Amka  SALiNDiiK^  K, t.oT£ ,  Hsul  Teacher, 

GIPSY  SMITH'S  ^i 

Including  CHURCH    HVJSINS  AND  GOSPEL  SONGS 
TKc  neweal  Sacr«l  fk^iig^t  the  |a,inr>u»  WeUh  Revival  i^ng^b,  A,n& 
4iJ0  othcfie  used  by  tht;  Griat  EnttliKli  Evari^islisl. 

Bur^i  %IB,  Cloth  f^O  per  lOO.  30c.  *fid  79c.  Iiy  Mall 
TUB  UIOLOW  4fe  MAIN  CO.,  New  V»»rk  or  Chicago 


SPENCERIAH 


lySTS^^LPBNS 


tlw  I  Ilk  If  >un  Ml  J^ii«u>e«fi4ii  Pnia. 
Thmj  tjp-  ni4i>4te  uf  the  ti»l  iftnrj  li^ 

Tbefv't&l^p«iireen&i].  Feb  tnjul«  r^'i  ri^ry  •<  >  jkr<  i/t 

We  will  Knd  irriu  a  ^ajril^^  mi  1I  fiC  ta 
IW.U01U,  up4>ci  r«uvipt  V  t  4  eeiiii  m  j^u«Liiii:m. 
ftp»ivoprlan  Pan  Co.,  34g  Bfo^dtwiy^  1i«iirY( 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Y»nr  BJhm^ 

Aiifto'i  Fool— a«»*,  p  ^ci^it«^r  fwr 

D«krf <ial  ffl«^  And  1  .     «  tJ]«  §< 


Ffioarort  dlMru\  ^  .  „ 


TO-  n  A  V,   B..]d  hf  til  1^^ 


i0  tint  are^M  AB^  •«! 


BI?.TJ?.?,>«^*;','^.>„:?„iJ.«y.SUr2£- 

TriAlp»h^«#ltK£!    A4cl»iC 
AM. EN  &*.  OI^IIP^TEO.  l.«  ftvy^JCrJ 


The  Ben  Greet  Players 

As^cfcpti-jiift.  t\x      Tlie   Ucm   lircrt  *'  WrxwdantJ    i"'*- 
Air  Fbyi   M*v   lo  JSepitinlicr.     Vcr\    lew  «IaIc»  ^  ■ 
Address  care  .^AN<;EK   JORUAN.  Eoipift  Tlwrj 


34  YEARS  SELUNG  DIRECT 


Our  TthicJci  And  hfirneiS  hire  l.c*u  iitUl  dlft^i  (tihq  nur  lirtrwy  fij  ^^ 

indruiirfr  Mfe  del  k  v<crr .      You  ar«  pot  Buthibf  tf  not  ua«£«d  a« 
|o  sty  If.  (^uitlily  and'  pctec^ 


f'  II0.  Tiij,    SpindlpS«t 
A*  (r<M)<J  u  ftelliror 


We  are  ibe  Larfcsl  Hnnlactaren  In  Ibe  W«rli 

■elllnff  to  the  coQ«kim«f  cr(c  ]  y'kl  vet  ^.     Wt  niai.e  HU  (tylci  df  I 
Ve2i|cict,  A&(Tirtc^  41  himtu.    ScniJ  l^cif  Ivge^  tree  <uitAtr.ifitek 

EUdiKrt Carrt^aiie  A  Hbtv^m  Mfg.  Cim,  >_?^^,-!-y*??;?^jy,y*^ 


EllOurt^  IndlMnft 


*'»*"—»'•*.  m.oa 


1       INTERESTING    AND    INFOKMING    ROOKS 

MY    PEOPLE    OF   THE    PLAINS 

By    ETH ELBERT   TALBOT.  D-U. 

A  vwJwtTM?  telliog  of  the  vaflom  ejtptrieric«s  ol  the  atithor's  lirelve  Ytsi,r<  service  as  the  first  inltiamivy 
ol  Wyomitig  and  IdaJio.  The  kindly  hospitality  ai>d  infcirtniiljty  of  the  mineri,  cow-puaclwic*^  aiid  i»th«r 
It»?(;iipi5tly  M  to  jtujst  a-musini;  incideiit?,  whitb  Bishop  TalLiut  has  n^^lated  with  rich  humor, 

llluMrated,    Crown  Hvo,  LTncwl  Edfe«,  Gilt  Top«    Price,  SI.7B  net 

THE   SUBSTANCE   OF   FAITH 

Al/fVd  with  S^mue 
By    Sm    OLIVER    LODGC 

Id  this  vokme  Sir  Oliver  Lwdgp  expounds  with  careful  Iniftc  and  consUut  lufidity  ihat  scJefirfi  3.1  1  .  u«  1 

It  ties|*Li*yy  addrtsstfd  tt?  those  who  have  found  difliculii  iti  holdnsK  to  ancjeut  tandmark*  m  rtoQ« 

tlUkisni,     The  author,  :iu  eminent  anerui^t,  feeli  the  bt^it  h^rtiuurv  th;vt  **xi\t.s  l«tWL--n  iCiefKc  ...„,  i-*«t  *| 

their  reconciliation,  l>o»t  »vq,  Clolti.     Prlc«.  fl.OO  net 

MAilFHR    &     BMOXH^RS,    PUOLISUBRS,    ^KW     VeVS^ 


THE    OUTLOOK   ADVERTISING    DEPARTMENT 


UOS  ANGKLHS 


SEATTLE 


SPOKANE 


JNITS   OF   BUSINESS  PROPERTY 

UNENCUMBERED 

YIELD  NET  5!i%  TO  ?% 
PER  ANNUM  PLUS  THE 
INCREASE  VALUE-PROFIT 

THIS  IS  a  photograph  of  tht  ten-story 
stcti  tre-pioof  itort  andoficc  butldtng 
under  construction  by  The  Trustee 
Com  piny  of  Los  Angeles  at  No.  434- 
476-428  Broadway^  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Avenues* 

THE  OWNERSHIP  of  this  property 
IS  divided  mto  515  Units,  making  it 
available  for  general  investment 

UNITS  of  this  property  participate  in 
the  net  rcntil  income  and  tn  the  growth 
m  valgc  profit. 

EVERY  UNIT  is  absolutely  free  and 
dear  of  encumbrance.  Perfect  title  to 
each  Unit  is  conveyed  to  the  purchaser 
bv  a  Certified  Investment  Bond  which 
gives  a  thoroughly  commercial  and 
marketible  title  to  the  Unit, 

THIS  IS  ONE  OF  EIGHT  such  cen- 
trally located  business  properties*  six 
of  them  completed  and  fully  rented, 
two  being  under  construe tion. 

EACH  OF  THESE  PROPERTIES  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  will 
always  produce  a  satisfactory  and  con- 
stantly increasing  income , 

THE  TIME  TO  BUY  Umu  of  these 
properties  is  at  once^  for  the  Units  of 
Ownership  increase  in  value  in  pro- 
portion  with  the  cities'  growth. 

THERE  HAS  NEVER  been  a  better 
opportunity  for  conservative  invest- 
ment. We  will  show  you  how  to 
secure  a  regular  Rental  Income  and  to 
secure  is  well  the  Increase  Value  Profit 
on  your  investment. 

WE  WILL  SEND  FULL  PARTICU- 
LARS o(  these  properties  -,  ill  about 

TRUSTEE  PBOPERTY  NO.  2  LOS  ANGEIES  '*•'"  ""'"K^"  »"  »^"*  '''^'^  ""'"■ 
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The  Trustee  Company  of  La*s  Ang^tes 
The  TnMet  Company  of  Seattle 
Th«?  Trusted  Ctmnariy  of  Spokai^e 


THE    TRUSTEE   SECURITIES   COMPANY 
No.  J  W»II  Street.  Ne*  York 


THE    OUTLOOK  ADVERTISING    DEPAETMEATT 


Wash  Fabrics 

At  "The  Linen  Store" 


Among   the   seasohable   fabrics 
attention  to  the  following; 

Printed  Irish  Dimities,  23  inches  wide;  2Sc. 

per  yard. 

Prfnted  Irish  Linen  LawiHr  24  inches  wide ; 
40c,  per  yard. 

Colored  Dotted  Swisses  in  solid  colors  and 
white groimdn,  with  flowered  effecls, 31  inches 
wide ;  50c.  to  7Sc.  per  yard. 

French  TaffeU  Bstiste  in  all  the  new  French 

colorings,  27  inches  wide ;  75c.  per  yard, 

Anderson *s  Scotch  Ginghams  m  the  newest 
plaided  effects,  32  inches  wide ;  40c. ,  45c.,  and 
60c.  per  yard. 

We  an  pleaded  to  Mnd  out  of  towa  patrons  MOipl^ 


now  displayed,  we  direct 


Hafn   Colored    French   BatUte.  45 

wide ;  40c.  and  SUc.  per  yard. 
French  Embroidered  Batiste,  40 

45  inches  wide  ;  # 1. 1 U  to  ^1.75  per 
Plain    Colored    French    Cotton    V< 

inches  wide ;  75c.  per  yard. 
Checked    and    Striped   Cotton    Vofles» « 

inches  wide;  75c.  per  yard. 
French  Embroidered  Cotton  Voiles,  in  tk 

newest  colorings  and  comb4^atioxis,  45  iacfae 

wide;  11.40  to  52.0U  per  yard, 
French  SilK  and  Cotton  Novelties,  47  tncks 

wide  ;  51 .00,  ^1.25,  and  33.25  per  yard, 
of  ttby  of  the  lln^  ao  tlist  tli«y  auy  order  hj  ■■& 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  14  West  23d  Street,  N.  V. 


May  Moving 

Disinfect  as  well  as  clean  the  house  or 
apartment  you  move  into.  The  former  occu- 
pants may  have  left  the  germs  of  some  disease. 
Purify  every  suspicious  spot  with 


Piaffes 


It  is  an  odorless,  colorless  liquid  disinfectant 
and  deodorizer,  which  instantly  destroys  foul 
odors  a:nd  disease-breeding  matter.  Sold  only 
in  quart  bottles  by  druggists  and  high-class 
grocers.  Manufactured  solely  by  Henry  B. 
Piatt,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  MISSNNIAir 
ASSOCIATION 

APPEALS   FOR 

its     philanthropic    and    Christian    jndk 

among  the  Ne^Toes  and  American  Hicfe- 

landers  in  the  South;  the  Indians  asil 
Eskimo  in  the  West ;  the  Orientals  on  the 
Pacific  Slope,  and  the  peoples  of  the  island 
territories  of  Hawaii  and  PortO  RiCO. 

Why? 

Because  its  great  educational  and  evan- 
gelistic work  among  various  races  in  ooi 
country  demands  it. 

Because  its  methods  of  doing  this  work 
are  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  strictly 
economical. 

Because  patriotism  4tn4  religion  plead 
for  the  industrial,  intellectual,  and  religioQS 
uplift  of  these  peoples. 

The  Farm,  the  Shop,  the  School,  tbe 
Church,  the  Home  are  die  methods  em- 
ployed. 

Draw  checks  to  order  of  H.  W.  Hubbard, 
Treasurer,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 


THE    OUTLOOK   CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 


REAL     ESTATE 


PERFECTION   IN   HOME  BUILDING 


This  house  is 
unique  in  being 
FIRE-PROOF, 
WEA  THER- 
PROOF,  VER- 
MIN-PROOF'- 
WARM  IN 
WINTER, 
C  0^0  L  IN 
SUMMER,  . 


A   HAWOKTH    CONCRETE   BUNGALOW 


This  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  new  houses 
esigned  for  wise  (not  wealthy)  people  at 
[aworth,  N.  J.,  near  the  Ha  worth  CIuId  Golf 
bourse  and  40  minutes  from  uptown  New  York 
n  the  West  Shore  Railroad.  This  house  is 
nique  in  being  fire-proof,  weather-proof,  vermin- 
roof,  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer.  New 
louses  at  Haworth  (like  the  place  itself)  have 


one  particular  distinguishing  quality.  They  are 
Different.  Worth  investigating,  if  only  out  of 
curiosity — how  a  man  with  a  good  character, 
plus  an  income  of  $2,500  or  upward,  can  buy  a 
new,  ready-made  home,  or  have  one  built  for 
him  to  suit,  all  on  terms  more  fair  and  generous 
than  are  commonly  offered.  If  interested  a  little 
bit,  write  for  more  information  to 


PHE  FRANKLIN  SOCIETY,  34  Park  Row,  New  York  (KKSsT) 


Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

ater  Front  Estate— For  Sale 

e  commands  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  Bay.  is  elevated  and 
mnded  by  hig:h-class  residential  property.  ITie  house  contains 
•oms  and  3  modem  bath-rooms.  Fine  stable,  cattle  bam,  and 
•us  farm  buildings.  54  acres  of  land  extending  down  to  the 
e.  This  property,  which  is  suitable  for  a  sununer  or  all  the  year 
d  residence,  will  be  sold  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Further 
culara  from 
ENRY  W.  COOKE  CO.,  IS  W<it«iBifcf  St.,  PrwrMemae,  R.  I. 


IRGINIA    FARMS 
OF   VALUE 

Magnificent  estate,  1, OX)  acres,  gentler  rollinfi^,  productive 
in  grass  and  grain.  Historic  Colonial  style  buildings. 
Glorious  views.  Close  to  city,  in  a  beautiful  country.. 
$100,000. 

Genuine  bhiejzrass  farm,  1^54  acres,  nearly  all  in  sod. 
Easy  reach  of  Washington.  In  the  horse,  cattle,  and  sheep 
region.    |S3,000. 

Grazingfarm  of  distinction  in  Southwest  Virginia,  1,000 
acres,  TOO  now  in  Kentucky  blue-grass  sod.  A  money- 
making  proposition.    $35,000. 

Tidewater  home  of  beauty.  600  acres,  improved  by  Colonial 
dwelling ;  130  feet  long,  18  rooms,  in  excellent  condition. 
Lawn  8  acres,  handsomely  shaded.  Six  acres  of  orchard. 
Property  overlooks  Chesapeake  Bav.  (jood  bathing,  boat- 
ing, and  hunting.    Oysters  in  abimoance.    Price  $35,(X)0. 

Register  of  150  farms  free.    Ten  hunting  {.reserves. 
W.  rULLBARY    A    CO..    CHARLOTTBi^VlLsJtiv  VA« 


PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

FOR  SALE 

On  Account  of  Owner's  Removal  from  State 

Fine  old  COLONIAL  MANSION,  with  stobleand  11  acres 
of  land.  House  is  splendidly  situated  on  high  ground,  has  18 
rooms,  modem  plumbing,  hardwood  floors,  and  electric  lights, 
and  is  in  thorough  repair.  Handsomely  furnished;  would 
include  furniture  in  sale  if  desired. 

The  estate  has  a  street  frontage  of  375  feet  and  runs  back 
to  the  Piscataqua  River,  with  shore  frontage  of  800  feet. 
Attractive  gardens,  good  orchards,  and  beautiful  groves  of 
old  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees. 

Suitable  for  year  round  or  summer  residence,  and  for  ulti- 
mate development. 

BLAKE  St  LOUD,  2  KILBY  ST  ,  COR.  STATE  HT., 
BOSTON.   MASS. 


THE    BUNGALOWS 


WISCASSET  BLUFFS,  MOUNT  POCONO,  PA. 

Artistic  cottages,  furnished  in  mission  style,  for  rent  by  the  season 
or  month.  Central  Dining  Hall.  Three  miles  private  trout 
stream.  Special  rates  for  May  and  June.  Karly  applications  Adv\» 
able  ML.  LOCK  WOOD. 


REAL    ESTATE 


MA88AOHU8ETT8 


FARMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Illustrated  circular  free  ui 
P.  F.  Lbland.21  Minot 


receipt  of  address 
Boston,  Mass. 


CAPE  COD 

,  BREWSTER 

To  I«et  for  the  Season 

An  excellent  house  of  10  rooms,  completely 
furnished;  hot  and  cold  water. tine  modem 
bathroom  ;  near  the  shore.  2  bathhouses ;  sta- 
ble for  2  horses.  A  nearby  cottage  of  4  rooms 
may  also  be  had  if  more  room  is  desired. 
Price  $500.    Address 

H.  G.  W..  28  Broad  St..  Boston. 


NORTH    CHATHAM 

CAPS  COD 

Plain,  cosy  cottage,  on  water's  edge ;  fine, 
safe  b^h.  Seven  bedrooms,  water  piped ; 
fully  furnished,  boats.  $100  for  season,  in 
advance.  Rev.G.  W.  Kbnt.  Providence. K. I. 


Berkshire    HiUs 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

To  rent  for  July  and  August,  modem 
house  of  10  rooms ;  all  improvements :  elec- 
tric lights.  firepUces.  hardwood  floors.  6  bed- 
rooms, large  lot  of  land,  wide  piazza,  high 
elevation,  line  mountain  view.  Kent,  fur- 
nished. $3S0.    Address 

M.  P.  FOSTER.  Great  Barrington.  Mass. 


HARVARD.   MASS. 

To  rent  for  the  season.  On  high  land  com- 
manding superb  mountain  view.  Jumished 
house,  eight  rooms  and  bath.  Fireplaces. 
Spacious  piazza :  stable.  Telephone  connec- 
tion.    Address  Box  14,  Harvard,  Mass. 


Are  yon  nerrons  and  tired? 

Would  a  Summer  among  the  Pines  on  the 

sijore  Q^^j  Mtftki's  Vmcyifd 

rest  you?  If  so.  write  me  about  my  fully  fur- 
nished house  there.  13  rooms,  baths,  fire- 
places, modem  plumbing,  telephone  and 
telegraph,  and  5  djuly  maus.  Rent  $500  the 
season.  References  required.  Mrs.  William 
Remsen  Varick,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

In  Pittiifleld.  Mass.,  and  TIcinlty 

To  rent,  furnished  Houses  for  summer  rea- 
son, ranging  from   small   cottages  to  large 
country  seats.    Send  for  catalogue  to 
Frank  Russell  &  Co.,  Piitsfield,  Mass. 


PITTSFIBLD 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Beautiful 
BERKSHIRE      HILL8 

1 .050  feet  above  the  sea.     Furnished  house. 


12  rooms,  open  fireplaces,  bath.  gas.  dectric 
light,  good  location.  To  rent  for  the  season 
#1,200.  150  miles  from  New  York  and  lk»ton. 
77  passenger  trains  daily.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Gardener  Co..  real  estate,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


For  Rent  in  tbe  Berkshires 

Furnished  cottage.  9  rooms  and  bath.  Gar- 
den and  icehouse.  Rent  ^KOpcr  month.  Box 
2«7.  S4ieffield.  or  21  Second  Place.  Brooklyn. 


STOCKBRIDGE 

TheSeddwickMansion 

TO  LET 

Completely  modernized.  Central  situation ; 
unimpeded  vieiy  of  Monument  Mountain. 
House  completely  furnished,  containing  four- 
teen bedrooms,  large  music  room,  morning 
room,  library,  servants*  rooms,  large  bundry. 
etc.  Ample  grounds ;  kitchen  garden,  tennis 
court,  and  lawns.  Convenient  stable,  carriage 
house  and  outhouses.  Apply  to 
Alexander  Sedowick.  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Berkshire  Hills  »»Jro»ala'fK!fk'^ 

<lwel1lnx*      Very   dc5iraf)le.      Low    rent. 
S.  G.  TKNNEV,  WilhamMowu,  Mass. 


MA88AOHU8ETT8 


P>r  Rent  or  Sale  at  Stasconnet, 
Nan  tooket— Cottage  of  13  rooms.  Fire- 
place in  hall.  Ocean  front,  fine  water  view, 
convenient  to  bathing,  post-office,  and  sup- 
plies.   D.  A.  Walksr.  Aubumdale,  Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


ROARING   BROOK,  MICH. 

Furnished  Ck>ttaKe  to  rent  during  sum- 
mer. Nine  rooms.  Fine  view.  Near  Roaring 
Brook  Inn.    U.  P.  Hedrick.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


Bay  View  House  to  rent.  14  rooms,  fur- 
nished, for  boardine  or  private  family. 
Large  piazza,  plenty  shade,  3fo  ft.  from  lake. 
Address  Box  157,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


COLEBROOK,  N.  H. 

PRIVATK      R£SIDKNCE 
To  Rent  for  the  Hummer 

Fully  furnished.  Modem  conveniences. 
Wide  piazza,  beautiful  view.  Also  two  new 
six-room  cottages.  Apply  to  Mrs.  W.  T. 
PHILLIP.  Box  382,  Colebrook,  N.  H. 


HOLDERNKS8.  N.  H.-"  The  Pop- 
lars."  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Asauam. 
Delightful  farmhouse,  thoroughly  furnished,  7 
bedrooms,  large  music-room,  stable,carriages, 
boat-house.  100  acres  wooded.  Very  Rev. 
H.  R.  Talbot,  The  Deanery.  Albany.^.  V. 


For  Sale  in 

KEENE,   N.   H. 


of  fourteen 


Handsome    bride    re^denoe 

n>  bath  rooms,  and  krand_    , 

e  stable  and  grounds.  222  feet  fronta 


rooms,  two  bath  rooms,  and  krandnr;  tog^her 

''*^  '  ble  and  grounds.  222  feet  frontage 

centrally  located  on  one  of  toe 


with_ 

by  400 , , 

best  residential  streets  in  one  of  the  roost 
beautiftil  of  the  smaller  cities  of  New  England, 
where  the  State  and  local  taxes  are  low.  The 
property  is  in  perfect  repair,  has  superb  elms, 
trait  trees,  garden,  gianplithk  walks,  fixtures 
for  electric  and  gas  lighting,  hot  water  and 
furnace  heating,  and  other  modern  conven- 
iences. Would  make  an  ideal  summer  or  per- 
Can  be  bought  at  a  low  pMrice 

ply  to 

HAVER.  Keene,  N.  H. 


manent  home.    _ 
to  settle  an  estate.    Appl) 
Esute  of  Julia  B.  Th 


LITTLE  BOARS  HEAD,  N.  H. 

FOR  SALE  or  TO  I.£T 

Directly  on  the   shore  front.    Attractive 
location :   two  acres  bnd :  house  9  rooms ; 
bath,  good  stable.    To  let  with  option  of  mIc. 
ALBERT  BACHELDER. 


LiUle  Boar's  Head,  N.  H. 

TO   LET 

CotUges  from  $Hii  to  *1.2n0.  Fully  fur- 
nished,  modem  improvements.  Stables. 
Best  residence  location  on  N.  H.  coast. 
William  P.  Fowler.  18  Tremont  St..  Boston. 


A  RARE  PROPOSITION 

Old-fashioned  2-story  brick  House.  8  large 
square  rooms,  fireplace  in  each,  hall  through 
center,  running  spring  water,  stable,  40  acres. 
Superb  view,  wood  and  timber  tract.  This 
and  large  list  of  other  properties  in  Monadnoc 
Mountain  and  Contoocook  River  section,  for 
sale.    C.  H.  KNIGHT.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


RYE  BEACH,  N.  H. 

Furnished  Cotta{:e$ 

To  Let  for  the  season.  Best  location,  sood 
water  and  modem  improvements.  Apply  to 
Joseph  O.  Hobbs.  North  Hampton,  N.  H. 


NEW   JERSEY 


To  Rent  for  July  and  Augfust 

The  Manse  in  Arlington,  N.  J. 

45  minutes  from  Broadway.  10  rooms  thor- 
oiigltlv  furnished.  Fine  location.  One  hun- 
dred dollars  lo  rieht  partv.  J.  H.,  Il«i  Kil- 
shemius  Ave.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 


NEW   JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR,K.J.  rOB*^' 
**Br«ebanlL.**  Howe^^bte.  - 

tennis  court.  Two  acnes  in  las^  a  > 
table  garden.  Periecx  locatUB.  ^  *. 
Orange  Mountain.  Tea  nihiaiestrw 
wanna  station.  Broad  piazzas:  r 
modem  bathrooms:  oak  doon  tkn. 
Steam  heat  and  open  fireplaoes  m  ««cn 
Address  159  Gates  Ave..  MoBtcbs. 


Morristown,  N.l 

aboot  ten  minutes*  walk  fro*  «^—   -^ 

place  in  one  of  the  bcatt  neisikbatfwa* 

sleeping  rooms  and  two  Datk  taamm  .  .  | 

second  floor;   three  servams* 

third   floor.    Electric    lights. 

small   automobile   hoase   oa  dM 

Can  be  had  fully  f arrmhcd  fcv 

year  from  May  1,  with  or  — ^' 

horse,   and   three 

802,  S  Nassau   St. 

$2tiO  per  month. 


New  Yort  <Kt 


FOR  SALE 

Very  Desirable  Cener  friptf 

6H  acres,  on  Madison  Ave^  bctwes  V  - 
town  and  Madison.  N.  J.  1  twor  S  ■  -.i 
from  New  York.     Lackawaim^  R  it 


utes  to  station.  House,  btti*.  or-  ■ ' 
cottage :  all  improvements ;  large  ♦»?  - . 
Will  sell  at  reasonable  fisnre.    Adirm 

.      CHARLES  H.  BALDWIN 
Columbia  Bank.  407  Broadway.  Vw  ^  - 


ALL  THE  ORANCq 

BIG    SACREFICC!! 

Immediate  sale  nece«ary.    Attrxr 
posing,  substantially  baitt  gcotlcax* 
dence ;  large  sunny  rooms ;  suas.  ap 
bat  lis.  conservatory,  big  piazxai  taodec  *  ^ 
Palace  dc  Fnntaineblcaa.    Stable.  r=*— 
3 J*  acres,  trees,  fruit,  glen.  btooA,  tinf-*- 
walks,  mountain  air  and  water,    lutf  ' 
decorated  expense  17.000.    Iimm  fssiii 

WITHROW  &  ANGlUt 
372  Main  St.  East  OraMr,  * 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


PHYHICIAN,  for  SamaM^.  v«v 
RKNT  HOUSE,  fumbticd.  r^  — 
use  of  office.    Near  Central   Rvk.   -^ 
and   surface   cars.     MARIAN  AJC>:'> 
COLEMAN,  M.D.. 64  W.  lUihS.  > 


MORRIS  HEIGHTS.  N .  T.  C.  t* 
rentforanminer.   Dctadv.^-* 
fully  furnished.   8    rooms.   faatlL    iM*-^* 
elevated.  N.  Y.  Central  roonecooas   t 
C.  G.  SHAW.  1771  Uoderctilf  Are. 


FAMILY  desires  three  or  fov  e««-  "* 
as  sqle  guests.  Refined  sai  f oigdaf  •■' 
uble.  Lirge.  high  grounds.  stabfa»c.  C^ 
nis.  References.  Harlem  Koad.  1  JlL^w— 


rpO  LET-  Fnraished.  twelve^^oaa  ^  * 
J.     improvements,  nrdea,  large  p^ 
chickens,  suble.    Hill,  near  sutioa 
tennis.    Owner's  family  board.    Rrhr^ 
indispensable.    Westchester.  L3iP.  <  W.  • 


NEW    YORK 


LAKE  NEBO 

Sx  hours  from  New  York  ;  ooe  hmr"' 
Saratoga  and  Lake  George,    l.ficb^cn  "" 
tract  surrounding  lake.    Altttodc  IJi 
Private  ownership ;  taods  and  walcn  •« 
lutely  controlled.    Six  pn\'ale  cncugT^  * 
built.    No  hotels  or  boarding  hooMs.  (^ 
will  sell  few  more  sairs.    loqoirr  Vt  H 
LKWIS^otcl  Martinique.  N    \    ii  • 
J.  S.  K>1tER.  WhitehaU,  N.  Y. 


Adirondack   Camp* 

on  ST.  REGIS  LAK&<»      , 
UPPER  «Hd   LOWER   SARiNif 
wnd  LAKE   PLACID 

Beautitullylocalcd.     Attracbvehr  tanrn'-** 

GEO.  V.  W.  UURrKK 
R4$al  Eatisto.  SanuiM;  Lak«,  N.  I- 
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REAL    ESTATE 


E  W    YORK 


tOP<I>ACKS 

a  cottage,  a  camp,  a  building 
inds|  near  Paul  Smith's,  Sara- 
ike  Placid,  apply  to  Wiluam 
Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 


rONDACKS 

r  ON  INDIAN  LAKE 
lte<l  OAtnpA :  8-room  camp. 
It.  ^300:  3- room  camp.  |6li. 
ey.  351  ^ff .  I14th  St.,NewVork. 


>ACK     BUNGALOW 

KNE    VAI-I.EY 

H«)  feet :  10  rooms,  2  6replaces ; 

t,  furtiisned. 

':r.  21  East  21st  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


HONDACKS 

for  Con\lfig  Summer 

taee.  two  baths,  separate  dmine 
Chen.  bam.  icehouse  nll^. ,  % 
attractive  property  at  Keepe 
I,  For  particulars  address  WA.. 
>rrison  Bldg..  PhUadelpha,  Pa. 


DACK8-For  rent,  8A- 
'VA  PAKK,  Hamilton  Co., 

:  Ut  to  Nov.  Ist,  1907. ,  Dwelling. 
Ice  supply.  Vegeuble  garden, 
boats  ;  good  fishing  and  hunting 
Kclusive  use  of  lake.  CH  AS.  K. 
.  149  Broadway.  New  York. 


*  for  Bommer,  Cottasre  at 
LPORT.  LONG  ISLAND. 

cs  from  Bay.  Nine  rooms  and 
furnace,  open  plumbmg.  tor 
lescription  apply  to  N.,  29  Scher- 
.  Brookl>-n,  New  York,  i 


GLADES**  For  Sale 

new  country  home  at  Blue  Point, 
d,  ten  rooms  :  view  of  Bay ;  mod- 
eroents:  electric  light:  convenient 

to,»juj.  Monro  &MARSTON. 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


)raifltlKCatskills 

)ttages  to  rent  now  ready. 
»ORE  *  WYCKOFF, 

We.  lelephone  1263  Bryant. 


ihers  Island,  N.  T..  opposite 
London. a  beautiful  summer  home, 
nt  view  of  water.  Nine  rooms,  mod- 
krements.  Fully  furnished.  For  sale. 
lAPPELL.  New  London.  Conn. 


ALE.  83  acres,  beautiful  sum- 
home,  rich  soil.  Kreat  fruit  belt,  siiu- 
side  of  Seneca  Lake  .near  Geneva. 
•rice  right.  Address  F.  C.  Wilkie. 
jenesee,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


^  DC^M'T  A  commo^ous  fur- 
W  ^E^l^  1  nished  bouse  at 
HDALE  (atsklll  Station  P.  O.). 
ig  ten  rooms,  hot  and  coW  water, 
.  Suble  pnvilefes.  Easy  of  access 
sctnery.  Kelerences  required. 
GiLLrm.  Catskill  Station  N.  Y. 


Cottades  ,oT"lSiat?^ 

entals  of  $175  and  t200  for  the  season. 
.'Crater  Club,  on  the  prettiest  and 
althhil  part  of  LAKE  CHAM- 
N.   John  B.  Bumham.  Essex,  N.  Y. 


ike  George 

ished  Cottagfcs  to  Rent 
PVoperties  for  Sale 
iLLOWAY  C  MORRIS 
Lab  George,  R  Y. 


the  iiuniner,  folly  farnished 

ouw.  10  rooms,  bath ;  all  improve- 
telephone.  splendid  location.well-kept 
»■  1*0  for  season.  References  reouir  ed. 
r  H.  Labaree.  Richmond  Hill.  L.  L 


NEW    YORK 


Lake  George 

PURNISHCD    COTTAOe    TO    ^Bf^ 

References  given  and  required.    For  par> 
ticulars  address 

W.  J.  DAVIS.  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Choicest  Suburb 
of  New  York 

DOUGLAS  MANOR 

OLD  AND   RARE  TREES 

A  PARK  FOR  100  YEARS 

MANY   RESTRICTIONS 

WATER    FRONT 

PRIVILEGES 

Its  Choicest  Lots  For  Sale:  Others 

Wanted 

W.  R.  Griffiths,  Atfent 
Doufflaston,  L.  L,  N.  T. 


CduNfkY 

Residences.  Farms.  Co(ta«t,  Hotels.  Stores. 

etc..  everjrwhere.   CauUoff  Kree. 

Owners  wishing  to  sell  call  or  write. 
PHILUPS  k  WELLS.  DiyiibM-  B«IMI^.N.Y. 


ON  THE  HUDSON 

To  let.  furnished,  for  the'  summer,  or  for 
sale,  beautiful  honneuke  residence  of  thirteen 
rooms,  city  water,  filtered  cistern,  open  fires, 
bathroom,  and  stables.  Front  and  rear  porches 
and  lawns,  abundance  of  shade  and  fruit, 
within  walking  distance  of  churches,  scliools, 
ana  railroads.  Dr.  DuBois.  Po'keepsie.  N.  Y. 


Queechy  Lake,  N.Y. 

Two  fine  remodelled  houses.  For  sale  or 
will  rent.  One  17  rooms,  2  baths,  all  improve- 
ments, running  water;  the  other  6  rooms. 
Also  300  acre  dairy  farm ;  house  12  rooms, 
fine  water,  high  ground. 

BERKSHIRE    HILLS 

G.  B.  BARRINGER, 
115  West  88th  St.,  New  York  City. 


RockTille  Centre,  I^  !• 

47  Hinetes  from  34lh  St.,  N.  Y. 
i  FOR  SALE 

A  delightful  year  'round  or  summer  home. 
Houxe  58x4()  ft.:  14  rooms  and  bath,  all  im- 
provements, seven  minutes'  walk  from  sta- 
tion, best  section  of  village ;  comer  lot.  nearlv 
an  acre.  64  lartre  trees,  garden,  bam  with 
horse  and  auto  equipment.  H.  S.  CHAPIN. 


Saratoga    Springs 

All  Furnished  Cottages  for  Mason  as  well 
as  all  Saratoga  Real  Estate.    Apply  to 
Lbstkr  Brothbks.  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 


Fern-CUff 

A   place  at   Scarsdale  for   sixty    modest 
homes.    Write  for  booklet. 

ANGELL.  16  East  42d  St..  N.  Y.  Qty. 


TO    RENT— YONKERS 

Yery  desirable  dwelling,  in  fine  order,  twelve 
bedrooms,  modem  improvements,  hardwood 
floors  and  trim .  Apply  to  owner.  Wm.  Allen 
Butler.Jr..54  Wall  St.,  or  any Yonkerg  broker. 


WASHINGTON 


SECURTTIES-OMand  7%  MOBT- 
GA6ES  on  improved  real  estate  with 
income.  Interest  collected  free  of  charge. 
Calboon,  Dennr   9b   Ewlnjr*.  Ihom 

201-2Q7  Alaska  BuikUng.  Seanle,  WMh. 


PEN  N8YLVANIA 


FOR  SALE 

FIFTEEN  ACRES 

with  over  2.000  ft  frontage  oo  I«AKB 
ERIE.  Ideal  location  for  smumer 
cottJMr«s*  High,  level,  and  dry.  Good 
beach.  Fine  roads.  Natural  gas.  Twelve 
miles  west  of  Erie  City.  Two  miles  to  steam 
and  electric  cars.  Apply  J.  H.  TAYLOR. 
Fairview  P.  O..  Erie  Co..  PsL 


Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 

^vre  mrill  Rent  Onr  Home 

For  the  summer.  Furnished.  Modem  in  every 
detail.  Seven  bedrooms,  two  baths,  laundry, 
furnace,  stone  fireplace.  Large  grounds,  ice- 
house. Long  distance  telephone.  Mail  de- 
livered twice  daily. 
H.  C.  LOCK  WOOD.  Mount  Pocono.  Pa. 


For  Rent— Edgewood  Cottagfe 

MT.  POCONO.  PA. 

.  Ten  rooms,  completely  furnished,  modem 
improvements;  two  acres  ajound,  one  lialf 
shaded ;  large  veranda ;  goli.  bowhng,  tennis 
privileges.  G.  M.  Shoemaker.Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


RHODE   I8LAND 


Jamestown*  R.I. 

One  of  the  leading  hotels,  fully  furnished, 
to  rent  for  season.  Also  furnished  cottages 
for  rent  at  from  ;$200  to  j|3,goo. 

C.  E.  WkEDEN,  Agent. 


N#»wfv«rft  R  I  Famished  Cottasea 
ncwpon.  A.  1.  0^^„  front  com- 
bines seashore  aud  coontrT.  Rent  or 
sell.  Rent|6(X)to»l.()UU.  Plans,  photos,  etc.. 
of    £.  B.  HALL.  Box  USl.  Boston.  Mass. 


NEWPORT.    R.  L 

Furnished  Cottage  on  Bay 

Private  pier.  ,6  bedrooms  and  servants' 
room.  Parlor,  library,  dining-room,  kitchen. 
Running  water,  gas,  good  porches.  Separate 
hotise  containing  room  for  laundry  and  two 
bath    houses.     Well   shaded   lawn. 


season.    Owner  goii 
Apply  Box  2b,  Bryn 


S  abroad  for  summer, 
awr.  Pa. 


TEXA8 


TEXAS  LANDS 

Invest  a  small  amount  of  your  idle  surplus 
in  red  estate  in  the  Gulf  Coast  Country  of 
Texas.  That  country  is  bound  to  show  the 
best  increase  in  values  in  the  next  few  years 
of  any  farming  country  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  selling  tracts  of  ten,  twenty,  and  forty 
acres  located  in  the  Artesian  Belt  of  South 
Texas,  adapted  for  fruit  and  truck  raising,  at 
$15  per  acre,  with  a  cash  payment  of  *1.(X)  per 
acre  and  small  monthly  installments.  No 
profit  sharing  or  guaranteed  dividoid  propo- 
sition, but  a  straight  out  sale  and  delivery  of 
fee  simple  title  to  the  land.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive circular  and  references. 

FOWLER  BROTHERS.  Guthrie. Okla. 


VERMONT 


The  Vanness  Mansion 

This  old  historic  mansion,  situated  on  high 
nound  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Burlington. 
Vermont,  i*  for/ent  for  ten  weeks,  beginning 
July  1st,  1907.  Suitable  for  large  family  or 
Doarding-hou^.  About  twenty  rooms.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  E.  Henry  Powbix, 
Treasurer  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 


POULTRY  AND  PET  STOCK 


DOGS  FOR  SALE 

and  all  kinds  of  Kve  stock :  send 
ten  cents  for  sixty-page  descrip- 
tive Illustrated  catalqcue. 
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BOARD    AND    ROOMS 


^INVALIDS  and  elderiy  people  can  have 
the  best  of  care  at  the  home  of  trained 
nurse  on^Cape  Cod.  Alice  R.  Linnell,  East 
Orleans.  Mass. 

WANTED— Accommodations  for  three 
adulte,  July.  Auifust,  September;  no  other 
°**?*™v,  Shi^e,  irpod  water,  airy  rooma, 
comfortable  table,  withm  two  hours  of  New 
York.   6,524,  OuOook. 

A  conval^cent  invalid  lady  and  daughter 
desire  board  for  summer  in  family  of  nurse 
or  physician  or  small  sanitarium.  Cool  loca- 
tion near  New  York  City.  Address  6.470. 
Outlook. 

STUDENTS' PENSION.  Reasonable; 
homelike :  summer  students.  25  W.  93d  Su, 
New  York  City. 


HELP   WANTED 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


TREASURER  is  wanted  for  an  old, 
2^*y^°9^  manufactunnsr  business,  tating 
f80.000  Al.  Must  buy  dividend  paying  stock. 
6,511.  Outlook. 

A  small  but  successful,  esUblished  retail 
business,  best  location  in  New  York,  neu 
»3,00U.  Exceptional  opportunity  to  build  up 
larare  iMisiness.  Because  of  sickness  will  sell 
at  low  figure.    Address  6.481.  Outlook. 

A N^wttblished,  dividend  paying  manufac- 


tory, doing  successful  business,  wants  mana 

ir»r  .«  ♦oi,-  -»,^:..-  ~>$ition  and  invest  *lf).(ja 

investigation    allowed. 


to   >25,OUO.      Close 
6.480.  Outlook. 

^Ptk*^^'*^  ^°/.?**c-  Annual  net  pro- 
ceeds ^.UUO.OO.    Address  5,714.  Outlook. 

WANTED-L^jcal^represenUtives  by  a 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  banking  house 
for  the  sale  of  exceptionally  attractive  invest- 
ment Donds  and  stocks  on  commission.  Bank 
references  required.  Every  assistance  given 
from  home  office  W  P.  Hurlbut  &  Co.. 
Hanover  Bank  BIdg.,  New  York.  • 

WANTED- An  associate  principal  _ 
large  gu-ls'  day  and  boarding  school  in  Middle 
West ;  one  who  can  assume  an  interest  if  de- 
sired at  end  of  year.    6,352.  Outlook. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


OXFORD  EnigUsh  Dictionary  (Dr.  Mur- 
ray's) for  sale,  five  vols.,  handsomely  bound 
»n  *«W  morocco,  witl»  ^Vf^  <^o  AprU,  »(J6). 
Cost  >85.wUl  sell  >45.  Address  6,539.  Outkwk 

AUTHORS-If  you  wish  your  MS.  novel, 
poems,  or  essays  put  into  book  form,  submit 
at  once  to  Broadway  Publishing  Co.,  835 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BOOKS  bought  and  soW.  Catalog.  Books, 
Derby,  Conn. 


FOR    THE   CHILDREN 

••HAND-I-HOLD"  BABE  MITS  pre- 
vent .scratching  in  skin  disorders  and  rob 
thumb  sucking  of  its  harvest  of  disfigured 
mouths,  teeth,  and  fingers.  Write  for  free 
booklet.  R.  Clarke  &  Co..  246  Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


FOR    THE    HOME 


FRAGRANT  RED  CEDAR  CHESTS 
AND  BOX  COUCHES  offer  best  and 
cheapest  protection  for  fura  and  woolens 
against  moths,  dust,  and  dampness.  Beautiful 
present.  Shipped  on  approval,  freight  pre- 
pajd.  direct  from  factory  to  home.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices.  Piedmon*  Furniture  Co.. 
Dept.  36,  Sutesville.  N.  C. 


YOU  need  VuHor. Porch  Equipment  if  you 
have  a  porch.  Write  to^ay  for  our  free 
pooklet  which  tells  how  to  turn  your  porch 
into  the  coolest,  shadiest  nook  imaginable, 
with  all  the  privacy  of  an  inside  room,  Vudor 
porch  shades,  hammocks,  and  chair-ham- 
mocks  are  fine  enough  to  adorn  the  hand- 
soni  .St  mansion,  yet  astonishingly  moderate 
\V,  '?'^'«-  Prepare  now  for  the  hot  summer. 
>V  riie  for  our  free  booklet  and  name  of  near- 
est  vudor  dealer.  HouRrh  Shade  Corpora- 
Uon,  l(W  Mckey  Ave..  JanesNnlle.  Wis. 

MYSTIC  CREAM  is  a  revelation  to  peo- 
Pic  who  suffer  with  chapped  hands.  The 
only  perfect  non-ifreasy  toilet  cream.  Your 
ad(lrr*8  on  postal  brinKs  free  sample.  Ogden 
&  .Shimer.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

V»OM ESTir  SCI ENCE : correspondence 
couMcs;  booklet  free.  American  School 
Home  Lcunumics.  Chicago. 


Business  Situations 

THERE  u^no  excuse  for  any  wideawake 
man  working  for  a  small  income  if  he  is  will- 
ing to  do  some  dignified  hustling.  We  have 
a  proposition  to  make  to  ambitious  men  in 
every  community,  whereby  be  can  earn  from 
<2.5(J0  to  fl5.0tXJ  yearly.  The^rinSs  »5 
secure  and  attractive  one,  and  deserves  your 
unmediate  inauvy.  Write  and  we  ft-ill  tell 
you  the  whole  story.  You'll  take  it  up  at 
2?,%-  McCormack  Real  Estate  Company, 
801  limes  Building.  New  York. 
.  BANK  TELLER  for  a  Broadway  Institu 
tion.  Must  be  experienced  bank  man.  Other 
openmgs  in  d^erent  lines  paying  ^I.UUO- 
*5,W».  Write  for  list  and  plan.  Business 
Opportunity  Co.,  1  Union  Square,  New 
York  Oty. 

SALESMAN  ACER  for  food  product  com- 
P*"Xi^*^  ?.*  .N*"'  York  representative.  Sal- 
ary  $3,000.  Other  positions  on  file.  Write  for 
conhdential  list.  Business  Opportunity  Co., 
1  Union  Sq.,  New  York. 

WANTED-Reliable,  energetic  agents, 
men  or  women,  to  sell  EvaperO  in  every 
State.  EvaperO  is  a^houscliold  necessity. 
Sells  to  all  classes.  For  narticulars  write  to 
EvaperO  Incorporated,  Ernest  C.  Davis. 
Pres..  Rockland.  Maine. 

POSITIONS  now  opeii  for  salesmen  in 
any  high  grade,  hne  on  straight  salary  or 
salary  and  commission  basis.  Write  us  to-day 
stating  experience.  Hapgoods,  30S  and  3tJ7 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

who  built  up  half-a-million  dollar  business. 
Big  demand  for  good  correspondents.  Prm- 
pectus  free..  Page-Davis  School  of  Business 
Letier-Wnung,  Dept.  132.  Chicago.  111. 
,  INCREASE  your  earning  power  by  learn- 
ing to  write  advertisements.  Facts  sent  Iree. 
P«e-Davu  Co.,  Dept.  32,90  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago. 

Companions  ia4  Domestic  Hslpers 

MOTHER'S  helper  and  household  assist- 
ant in  pleasant  home,  attractive  college  town. 
Mrs.  0.  A.  K.,  25  College  St..  Amherst.Mass. 

WANTED-Trained  nursery-maid  for  two 
children  under  two  years.  Suie  age,  experi- 
ence, references,  wages.  Apply  112  Broad- 
way, Bangor,  Maine. 

.  LADY  of  refinement  and  culture  wanted 
m  school  of  thirty  boys  to  act  as  housemother 
and  to  supervise  the  housekeeping.  Address 
6.523,  OuUook. 

,  MOTHER'S  helper  wanted  in  family  with 
three  children  (1,  3,  and  5  years),  in  West- 
chester Countv  about  20  miles  north  of  New 
York  City.  Must  be  well  educated  and  fond 
of  children.  A  good  home,  good  wages,  and 
steady  position.    References.  6.527,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Good  woman  to  accompany 
wife  of  army  officer  to  Alaska  to  remain  a 
year,  as  mother's  helper  and  to  do  general 
housework.  References  required.  Best  wages. 
Address  Mrs.  M.  B.  Stokes.  Chester,  sTc. 
^WANTED -Woman  as  houseworkcr. 
Family  privileges.  Massachusetts.  Country. 
6.497,  Outlook. 


UNIVERSITY 
funiisbesez; 
or  traveiiag 
New  Haven. 

WIDE  AWA£.£: 
wanted   iz 
Albany  T< 
^COLORADO 
We  operate  ihi 
Dick.     ex-State 
Denver.  Oiio. 

TEACHERS- II 
ord  of  26  years  back 
Write  lo-dar.  TSue 
Bureau,  M»~ 


SITUAT10H 


GENTLE  WOM-A  >*,  i^^ 
intelligait. desires  i  !■■■  a, 
paiuon,  or  Duz^cry  fg»«j  ^ex 

WOMAN  dc««s  puvit 
ent  or  nntroa  in  msatr^^mm 
years*  expcrienoc  Re^rr*T^ 

A    theological 
abroad  as  a  c 
6.4eM,  Outlook. 

YOUNG    . 

years'  library ^.^, 

teadiing  in  high  sdtos 
tary  s  position  whcrrk. 
count.    l^xcelieBi 

Compsnlofftsaail 

^^NURSE   to   tn^-alal     *- 
2-1^   .^  .  country.      Esobj. 
6.510.  Outlook. 

POSITION  as 1 

Outlook. 

DOMESTIC  SriF.M'f  i 


positipn  fors 


ew  Haven,  Cbna. 

EDUCATED  wona  vsk  * 
cal  training  desires  pw  -^  * 
M  companioa.  cka(«nm.  tr  — 
Best  references.    6v5Li» ' 

WANTED   by  a  luic 
nurse  or  Goamaxaaa  to  ^ 
experience.     RiKhc«t  r«4s 
paUents.       WilEajD    Htwi    A.i 
mams.  Troy  Road.  AHmj.  S 


A  young  Udy  dt 
id* 
wfuipantoo  lo  a  Udv  tt«t._4  . 
muneraiion  of  aecoodan  o«»^  - 


wouli 
companiiMi'to 


accept  tbejXMttiaB.. 
a  Udv  txvk% 


Keierence  remiircd.  Wages  *5.  Summer  in 
mountains.  Address  C.  B.,  27.  Grenoble 
Hotel,  New  York. 

WA^fTED-A  middle  aged  woman  as 
OutT  k?*"    °*'^**"'  patient.     Apply  6,482. 

WANTED-Earivfe  June,  a  competent 
""j**.  .95  ""le  girl  of  five,  to  accompany  lady 
and  child  to  hotel  in  the  mountains  100  miles 
from  New  York.  Apply  by  letter,  giving 
references.  Personal  interview  in  New  York 
necessary  before  engaging  definitely.  6,525, 
Outlook. 

WANTED  -A  working  housekeeper  for  a 
good  sized  boarding  school.  Must  be  a 
woman  of  experience,  who  knows  how  to 


direct  servants,  have  charge  of  the  cooking 

Jnd  jreneral  oversight  of  the  school  bulkling. 
.lust  be  capable  of  superintending  the  laun> 


dry.    Address,  giving  ^experiraoe"andi^^ 
encer*.  6,443.  Outlook. 

Teachers  and  QovemeMes 

FAMILIES,  institutions,  schoob,  and 
hotels  in  need  of  housekeepers,  matrons, 
mother  B  helpers,  «>mpanions,  etc..  addreM 
Mjm  Richards.  121  Angell  St.,  Providence, 


ences  furnished  aod  reqonA 

.A  refined  voung  Ajdctkv  •n 
punist,  wifehes  poettioo  as  ;».* 
«>r  secretary-:  wouk!  trawl  k 
changed.    hSts.  Oatioo4. 

COLLECiE 
desires  position  as  cnnti 
abroad.     References.    fcJKv*-- 

SpUTH  ERN  girl  wiifas  j«. 
pamon  or  mother's  bcWr  )w* 
place.    References.    6^30.  tJv». 

REFINED  Amcnon  h*  - 
position  as  chaperon  or  Kximmm. 
Udy  or  invalicT    }>«*«  n«s  «• 

L«wiB,  Hubtingtoo.  La«  \^gm. 

WANTED^ Po«n«i  W  m^ 
"Ji^'noil*^**  helper  VJnrna- 
Address  6^195.  OtttCok. 

GRADUATE    Kl^RSE 
ment ;  arrangements  dm>^< 

WANTED,  by  wotnan  ctf  ^i . 
to  mananng 
for  invaluU. 
eron,  ore 
6.48^0ul 

YOUNG  ladv.cbeafnlt 
satiscactory   iri^ 
companion : 
Outlook. 

LADY,   wen 
companf 
ofone 


11^2- 


dderiy  aMy  ^0tt^ 


T^IIE    OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 


>MS     WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


•  ad  Domestic  Helpers 
!;  ot  actinfi:  as  chaperon. 
t^&enrother,  is  at  liberty  to 
ton  for  coming  year.    Refer 

e»,5«>*.  Outlook, 
s.    companion,  housekeeper, 
«er.      References  exchanged. 

•iAr»    desires  position  of  coni- 
vo    boys  Koing  abroad,  dur- 
ntHs.      Keicrenccs.    Addn^»» 
>uitlook. 

s  fiind  Governesses 
rV    tutoring  school  at  YALE 
I  irisirvictors  as  private  tutors 
ini>anions.    9U7  Vale  Station. 

.-rman  lady  speaking  French 
'ishes  pojiilion  as  governess. 
.  e>.52«.  Outlook. 
3  N  OT  tutor,  by  college  student 
veUnK  abroid  or  elsewhere. 
pcrience  abroad.  Relercnces. 
>bia  University. 
OMAN  desires  position  teach- 
insiitulion.  275  Orchard  St., 
Conn. 

r>  MAN  studying  for  Holy 
itor  a.  YOUNG  boy  this  sum- 
xperience.  Prefers  to  sro  abroad 
,Iay  8th.    Address  **  Crimson, 

' — For  July  and  August,  by  a 
teacher,  position  as  governess, 
>r  »ccreury.  Address  20J  Con- 
^ords  Suiion,  Portland,  Me. 
( ;  A  RT  NEK  desires  posi  tion 
mimer  as  governess  or  mother  s 
>uld  take  entire  c ha ige  of  one  or 
.  Address  J.  .\1.  H.,  515  Eighth 
Point,  L.  1. 

K,  graduate.  German  parentage, 
tion  as  tutor  or  traveling  com- 
iK  summer.  Previous  experience 
try  and  Europe.  Best  reference, 
ok. 

PS  EXETER  '(«  MAN  desires 
tutor  or  companion  for  small  boy 
Rummer.  Athletics  and  physical 
iood  references.  6,4'M.  Outlook. 
iN  governess,  disengaged  after 
desires  P?s>»'onv,  ,^?P«"*^P*^^» 
erenccs.     Salary  50  dollars.    0.4W, 

ETON  graduate  wants  tutoring 
Jew  York  City  for  May  and  June. 

El>— By  a  French  lady  of  middle 
iiion  \n  a  private  family  as  instruc- 
he  summer,  or  longer.  Conyerea- 
ure  Parisian  French  a  specialty, 
s  exchanged.  Address  Madame  P.. 
U>ok. 

G  refined  Southern  woman,  teacher 
rn  school,  desires  position  for  sum- 
mpanion  or  eoverness.  Congenial. 
ETences.  Will  travel.  Address  Box 
)wingo.  Md. 

TED  by  a  woman  of  experience,  with 
rten  training,  exclusive  care  of  one 
the  summer.  Address 6,472.  Outlook. 
iRIENCED  teacher  of  delicate, 
d.  nervous  children  wishes  engage- 


Teachers  and  Governesses 

COLLEGE  student  desires  position  as 
tutor  through  summer  vacation.  Good  refer- 
ences.   Address  6.5UB.  Outlook. 

GOV  E  R  N  ESS  desires  position .  Graduate 
of  Smith  Froebel  Kinderniten.  Possesses 
musical  ability.  Highest  references.  S.  M.  G.. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

JULYand  August— Experienced  grammar 
school  teacher  desires  position  as  tutor  or 
companion  in  exchange  for  summer  expenses. 
6,507.  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  kindergartner  and  pri- 
nury  teacher  desires  a  position  another  year. 
Excellent  references.    6.5i6.  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  woman,  experienced  teacher, 
desires  position  as  German  tutor  or  as  com- 
panion tor  summer.  Miss  E.,  216  Wmtere 
Ave..  Olean,  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE,  much  ex- 
perienced in  teaching  and  travel.  Summer 
tutoring  or  traveling.  Miss  Ellen  D.  Chater, 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  teachers  will  care  for 
and  tutor  children  at  cottage  on  Maine  coast. 
Good  references.    6,431,  Outlook. 


MUSICAL 


FOR  sale- Virgil  Practice  Clavier.  *40. 
6.473,  Outlook. 

TEACHER,  accompanist,  receives,  or 
visits.  Highest  references.  International 
Bureau  of  Music,  4«  Harwood  St..  Lynn 
IVla>s. 

SONG-POEMS  and  music  publishwl  on 
royalty,  intn»duced  and  popularized.  Music 
written  or  perfected.  Send  MSS.  for  exami- 
nation. Copyright  secured.  Popular  Music 
Co.,  2201-59  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHYSICIAN,  specialist  nervous  and 
menul  diseases,  would  travel  with  patient  or 
family.  References  exchanged.  6  ♦JB.Outlook. 
COLLEGE  man  with  attractive  home  in 
Green  Mountains  will  take  a  few  boys  to 
care  for  and  tutor  during  summer.  1  eacher, 
Greenwich  Village,  Mass. 

TWO  young  ladies  desire  summer  employ- 
ment teaching  or  entertaining  children.  Ex- 
perienced. One  a  teacher,  other  good  musi- 
cian.   6,4%,  Outlook. 

"CHARLEY'S  Country  Cousin »»  and  4 
other  royalty  plays  for  amateurs.  25  cents 
each.  K.  McDowell  Rice. Worthmgton, Mass. 
GENTLEWOMAN,  fluent  French.  Ger- 
man, understands  Italian,  five  years  abioad, 
will  accompany  lady  or  ladies  to  Europe. 
No  salary.    6.4%.  Outlook. 

AMERICAN  teacher,  four  years'  experi- 
ence, will  instruct  anywhere  m  r  ranee. 
iuly-Octobcr.  College  preparatory  subjects. 
anguaRe  specialist.  Rates  per  hour.  Ad- 
dress 6.493,  Outlook. 

MUNICH.  Germany  .—Two  young  women 
from  American  and  German  universities  ofifer 
home  to  four  eirls.  College  preparation. 
Travel.  ConsulUtion  in  Chicago.  6,488. 
Outlook. 

ADIRQNDACKS.-A  lady  ^having.,  a 
charmingly  situated  bungalow,  four  miles 
from  Eliiabethtown.  would  board  and  chap- 
eron a  limited  number  of  young  ladies  from 
May  first  to  October  first.  References  ex- 
changed. Life  simple  and  invigorating. 
Terms  |15  per  week.  Address  E.  T.  B..care 
Miss  Richey.  250  83d  St..  Bay  Ridge.  L.  L 

SHOPPING— Samples  sent.  Orders  filled 
promptly.  Suits  and  hats  to  order.  Highest 
references.  M.  W.  Wightman  &  Co..  44  West 
22d  St..  New  York. 

A  woman  physician  of  experience  will  take 
charge  of  a  patient  for  another  physician  or 
accompany  an  invalid  during  July  and  Au- 
gust. References  exchanged.  6.467,  Outlook. 
HARVARD  Senior  will  Uke  entire  charge 
of  boys'  camping,  canoeing,  traveling,  or 
tutoring.    6  453  Outlook.  , 

PRIVATE  family  offer  home  to  elderly 
lady.    232a  Putnam  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

WOMAN'S  BUSINESS  BUREAU.  21 
West  24th  St.,  New  York.  Multigraphing. 
typewriting,  purchasing  for  men.  women,  and 
children;  artistic  house  furnishing,  color 
schemes ;  positions  for  professional  and  busi- 
ness people ;  rooms  secured  for  out-of-town 
visitors ;  arrangements  made  for  summer 
board.  Estimate  given  if  stamp  is  enclosed 
for  reply.    Highest  references. 

CULTURED  bdy.  fond  of  and  experi- 
enced with  children,  having  pleasant  home 
in  picturesque,  healthful  village,  will  giv? 
mother's  care  to  six  little  girls  dunng  sum- 
mer. HIGH  EST  references.  6.462.  Outlook. 
SCHOOL  for  TRAINED  ATTEND- 
ANTS. 45  Centre  Street,  Orange.  New  Jer- 
sey. Superintendent,  Miss  Strong,  .rive 
months'  course.  Fee  $UX).  including  tuition, 
board,  lodging,  uniforms,  and  books,  for 
further  information  apply  to  school. 

ARCHITECT'S  SCALE  FOR  FIVE 
NAMES  of  persons,  in  towns  of  less  than 
40  000  population,  who  intend  to  buy  a  fiome 
heating  plant.  Scale  has.  ten  graduations, 
very  accurate  and  convenient  for  any  one 
building  or  drafting.^  Ask  also  for  our  72-page 

*'inn. 


PATENT    LAWYERS 


PATENTS,  trade-marks,  labels,  copy- 
rights. Send  for  my  free  lx)ok  "  How  to  Get 
Them."  Best  service.  Why  not  have  it? 
It  costs  no  more.  Advice  free.  loshua  R.  H. 
Polts.  Lawyer,  3(X>  Ninth  St..  Wi 
8>)  Dearborn  M..  Chicago. 


Washington ; 


WOMEN'S    QOCDS 


MISSES'  sailor  suits  M,00  ^d  upwards. 
Best  Belgium  and  Irish  hnens  tailored  to 
order:  fit  guaranteed..  Ideal  college  and 
school  garments.  Fashion  ptates  and  sam- 
ples free  if  interested.  John  B.  Simpson.  238 
So.  4th  St..  Philadelphia. 

MILL  Sample8.—Shirt waists. 97  cts.;  em- 
broidered pongee  waist  patterns.  97  cts.  Uni- 
versal Mfg.  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A  kindergartner  ^^th. .highest  testimonials 
and  experience  would  like  to  hear  of  some 
university  town  where  a  pnvate  kindergarten 
wouki  be  patronized.     6.538.  Outlook. 

CONS U  M  PT  ION  need  not  be  considered 
hopeless.     "Throw     physic   to   the  d<«s. 

Health  restored  and  disease  prevented.  Send 

for  treatise  on  consumption,  chronic  catarrh. 

and  other  wasting  diseases.    It  tejchcs  you  to 

cure  yourself  with    pure  olive  oil,  fresh  air.  , ...---    -     ,,      . 

and    sunshine.     Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers  I  Andrews  Heatins 

V.'n,  3frt  Pnidhxirv  Blf^..  \^  Anfceles.Cal-  i  Minneapolis.  Mil 


BERKSHIRE    HILLS 

Dry,  Cool,  1nvTKOf3ting  Cllmtite*     Pure  Water* 

LENOX,  MASS. 

■  ■  8cef%ery  of  Unaurpasaing  Beaut :r  ■ 

Hotel  aspinwalL 

Open  June    10th  to  Nov e mho r    t«t 

Beautiful  DrJvea  and  weM  kept  Liveries 

New  A«to  Carase  with  «lod«P»i  Appliances 
0«  Di  SEAVEYi  Manager* 
mEW  TORE  OPFICE :  Town  and  Cottntry.  3S9  Fotii'tii  Avenne 
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Honey  *"<*  AIbmb 

Cream 


Ret  U>  P«t    t^f 


Men  whe  llu  v«  pticL-.  -         ..   ■   ..^ 
Atmood  Cr«UB.    Hht  t»i^"  c  e  i 
pure  mow^ whuie  liquid,  m&df  fmi^amM 

pour«i  Fran  thc^  bc«de,     l|  it  bMiam 
prevcnn  inledioe  ft ooi  iukIcbb  aoap  «  m 

tiiMK*,  ioJ  bcAli  all  *bmiyv.M  dtar  tea^itf 
HixKit'  CreuB  p««tecii  1^  ^b  bw  • 

men   to    ihave    dsili'     uri^Ha    ^h^ 

1i    conuijaii    i»»    W^t^  ^ 


ffTowth  vl  h*ir^  mmA  % 
the  fliet  itickT  «r  «ir. 
rhTveii>«il    thrvMigfMut   flit 
unbeii  to  unprt^r 
pLnJoii,    wicK     PeiriiiiiiiiiUi 
ilitt.— AvQ^  tufcttbiiaac 

OEM     HlEuil*      HoV«F 

Cr«atB;  «I1  othtfn  %r4 
At  youT  «k4o^,    SOc.  or  2 

Write  for  Fre« 

A.  S.  HINDS 


A  WeM  Street 


PonUfiitl 


World  Takes  Off  Its  Hat  to  Oliver  No. 


'I  be  WiirlJ  loves  a  Winner, 

1 1 1^  ft'  'i?  <  >  n  e  t  h  lit  w  on  over 
cvtry  typewriter  an  tier 
Xhii  sun. 

!ts  ihe    Xt-xv    Oliver 

Hiil«   t^ff   to  tbe  Victorious 
Oliver! 

The  nuw  niiver  is  the  fir^it 

tit  reach  Lhe  goal  of  typewriter 

|>r  rfeLtum. 

WlinliL!    Dthu'r    typi^ writer    makers 

restt'd  nn  tbLMr  laurtls',  the  <  Oliver 

T V f lewn ter    C< nn paia y's    c <> r  p s    of 

mci  hLinical    experts    Wtfe     btntlriig 

every  energy  in  ihf  la^^k  of  in.iking 

a  new  world's  reertrd. 

Thesplcntlit!  result,  tbe wimclerful 
new  I  Mjs't'T  Mijdel  Ni».  5,  reprt'sents 
tbe  bi.ubeiit  achievement  ut  type* 
writer  >nvention. 

Spued  p^is^sibilities  bave  been 
vastly  increased.  Time  mild  liib-*r- 
saving  features  hitherto  unknown 
have  been  perfected.  Years  of  durability  have  been 
added. 

Simplicity  has  been  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms, 
Efficiency  has  reached  its  utmost  limits. 

Oliver  Model  No.  5  was  absolutely  per- 

to  the  minutest  detail — not  until  we  were 

pared  by  increasing  our  factory  capacity  to 


meet  tbe  enormotis  demand  for  it  —  w»»j 
coming  wonder  percnitted  lo  renMCta  I 
world, 

A  brief  resuoje  of  Hs  C&mmmn^ng 
TniJNt  suffice* 

Tlio  Oliver  Di*fti»p«viiic  Iffediccivr  IS  ilK  tttf  M 

on  any  typewriter  for  indaMting  tbe 
printing  point  at  time  of  stroke. 

The  Oliver  BkIuic*  Shilt  M«Jb- 
■tobm  ^ivei^tbe  new  model  a  fifty 
per  cent  advanta^^  over  ali 
other  shift  key  machiries, 

Tbe    Oliver  Line    Ruling 
Device  >  the   OlivBr   Non-Vi- 
brmtinx  B««e,  the  Oliver  A  ut»- 
matie    P«per  Fe^d,   and 
scores   of    additional   im 
prove  m  en ts    that   make    for 
accnrac'y  and  speed,  are  found 
only  on  Model  No.  5. 

Every  employer*  every  opemtot,  trtwj 
executive  interested  in  raisinji^  the  EtkodJif^ 
ciency  m  all  departments*  sbivnid  wnte  tnrc* 
K^vitiK  full  details  of  this  wonder! ul  tvpcwf.^.- 

Extra  Men  Wanted  At  Ono 

'    Unprecedented  demand  for  the  new  model  2t^ 
sitates  the   employment  of   extra  salesmen 
diatolj. 

.  Good  salaries.    We  train  our  men  FREE  ia  ^ 
Oliver  School  of  Practical  Salesmanship. 


er  Typewriter  Co' v,  142  Wabash  Ave.,  CI 


hical 
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McCray  Refrigerators 

Porcelain  Tile,  0|>al  Glass  or  Wood  Lined 

S]?i*XS?S®l!^  ^Z  ^^i^  ^Sl  ■«!**a»^  experti  to  be  the  best  refrlwr. 
atore  that  can  be  bailt  and  the/  are  the  cheapest  In  the  end.  becaose  thev  ose  so 
much  less  ice,  and  soon  paj  for  themselves  In  saving  on  ice  bills. 

Write  Today  For  Our  Catalogue 

andletosteUronwhytheMcC,  iv  c^jni.nn  .r  l.t^frittratinn  i«i  better  thnn  aar 
other-why  salt  and  matches  kcM»p  pertecUy  dry  m  n  Mc^ra?  nefrlsfenitor-why 
"!i?^  *®"JL*^*°*°  others  an4  i*  hy  you  ongbl  to  ha?e  otaft  Jn  yrmi  ho«ie. 

McOray  Refrigerators  are  miidi^  itjupx'li  pJeps  nod  buUt  to  otd*?r.  in  at! 
S*^J!2''^!?i*'®?*'®*' ^*®***"1^^*^'  Public  InKUtutjodP,  Ufwplttiin.  Grof-i^r^. 
Markets  andFlortsts.  They  FyrFKi.ndnrr*pd  by  phyHlcUnsand  am  mwd  Id  ntinrlv 
every  prominent  residence,  chjh^  hotel,  «tc.    KTery  refrifjemtor  ^w\LT^i^\imd^ 

Catalosues  and  Estimates  Free  i^Lj^t^r^o  nu  ai  for  rmLdvaeM;  n^  ti 

iHfeaUons.  0Ce.    Wo.  57fo»  mwl  nurlirtt:  No,  Al  lor  fPntTT*;  Nd,  f  1  f.jr  flryrivd^ 

McCray  Refrlsenitor  ComiMny,  586  Min  Street.  KeodaOvUle,  lod. 

Braaekes  la  aU  vrUelpal  elttes.  I 


mm 

BY 

MAIL 


Any  reader  of  this  magazine  whose  funds 
eld  less  than  four  per  cent,  will  be  inter- 
ned in  our  system  of  receiving  deposits 
f  mail.  The  savings  banks  in  Cleveland 
e  among  the  strongest  in  the  world,  and 
>r  the  past  sixty-five  years  have  safely  paid 
ur  per  cent,  interest  on  deposits. 

Send  to-day  for  booklet  "V." 


Th^CITIZENS 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FISH 

[  more  than  any  other  dish  needs 
\  careful  seasoning.  It  is  rendered 
^  more  appetizing  by  the  use  of 

Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  delicate  seasoning  for 
Scalloped  Oysters,  Broiled  Lob- 
ster, Cod  Fish  Balls  and  Steaks, 
Deviled   Clams,  Fish  Salads,  etc. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents.  New  York 


W/^ 


\!ms 

Shields' 


Proven  best  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  satisfied  wearers.  No 
ojhw; Dress  Shield  but  the  OMO  is  ODORLESS,  IMPERVIOUS, 
HYGIENIC,  WASHABLE. 

T^IteLP^^  *s  '"ad®  'n  every  style,  all  beautifully  illustrated  in  our 
DRESS  SHIELD  BOOKLET,  which  gives  Dress  Shield  information 
of  value  to  every  woman-IT  IS  FREE.    Send  us  a  postcard  NOW. 
^We  guarantee  to  replace  any  garment  damaged  by  an  imperfectly  made 
UMO  Shield. 

OMO   MFG.  CO..  Dept.  O.  NIDDLCTOWN.  CONN. 
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Are  You  Too  Thin? 

For  only  15  Enifiuteiaday*t 
psctice  m  your  owa  room  up- 
on  ipeda]  oEercucs  thai  1  will 
give  jou,  yog  catj  be  round, 
p^ump.whotaome,  rested  and 
atltkcliye.  NBtuie  intended 
you  lo  be — why  ihouU  you 
iiol>  Tlie  folio  wiiu[  @rc 
^tracU  from  the  wedc^  re^ 
port*  o(  my  pupiUi 

**B*fnri  1   b7«'i  up  FJor  ircirl:,  I 

WB  wnnUd,  ' 
"ITf    burt^    nerfc    &nr«  e1u«l  1i*t« 

flJIibJ  fyiit  bMMllfutlr  KKil  \  mrrj 

Vbr ■nt'  lii  k*  «iiotli«r  »f rmfto . ' " 
**T<«ii  K*v«   dTifl*  oiore  fnf  futi  ibAji 

^[:«7^r<  htn  d*ru«  bn  20  7«Kri.     Mjr 

mT  ll«tv«t  *ra  HI'  r9il«l." 

I  l»*i«  bulll  up  thoiwiDdft  q|  wcxntA'-whr 
fto<  l^wj  ?  You  will  be  lo  mucli  moK  altnc- 
livc  andfO  mijch  betlri  u liifsni  with  )rQur«ell., 
I  will  eh«eif  uUy  tell  ycnu  about  my  wmi 
AntJ  LI  J  camiM  bdp  3f«sur  p«jrlicuUr  cmc 
ifviO  tdl  you  to.  My  iiiicaiBitiiocii  Aod 
we  fnticdy  Jr«. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

DvpL  £  57   Wuhinvtoti  St.* 


Fonai^ljii    airc»r1n.  l^niMffDro,  Baj  Ka«.  B^lri 


Conscr\'ativc  financiers  will  tell  you  that  a 
'^afe  mvestment  at 

5%  a  Year 

is  from  ffftr  lo  i?«r  and  a  kaifp^r  cent  more 
than  the  averaj^e  individual  depositoi'  Or 
sptculator  realizes  from  year  to  year. 

Permanent  sectirity,  special  opportunities 
from  long  experience Jarge  capital  resources, 
ktnd  careful  adt'iscrs  enable  the 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

tcj  pay  you  S%  per  ye^ir  on  tv^ry  dullar 
you  invest  with  the  Company.  Earnings 
rt'cK^med  for  every  day.  No  risk  or  anxiety 
.dtnut  your  investment,  which  is  always  sub- 
ject to  your  control  and  available  in  emer* 

Are  You  fietting  5%  m  Your  Savings? 

Under  supervision  New  York  Banking 
I  ^rpiirlinrnt. 

Aaj|«i4  SI, 730.000 

i  I  'riu  for  fn  U  ^itrUcu  t^r\ 

INDtlSTItUL  SAVINGS 
AND    LOAN  CO. 

to  Tlmei  Bidf . 
BroidWAj  U  4M  St.,  Htw  York     I 


f' 


I  Can  Reduce  Your  FleJl 

Would  you  Lik«  to  reduce  it  bj  DMursJ  BfiMi 
m  »  dignified  maiuierl 

J   have  T«Jiieed  7,000  wqrku  in  ^  |9Mtf  I 

by  «  teriei  af  »imple  «xetc^  pcAclked  m  db*  pi 
ol  iheir  own  toomt  Jind  by  use  ^  iSMfdjr  •  fl 
diet,  whiidi  will  not  wpokeiu 

I  ciifl  ffsdoce  |oij|  Audi  A(  llw 
feck,  livftrt  And^rrbefT  roa«f  i 
mfttxHii,  iE:aiut]pa.tiDn,  w 
at  drawad  upo-a  iiswd  circuliJiaB*  Mmt 
Qood  y^od^  correct  breftiKtas. 

fifurc  ftii  &C17  womftn  of 
roar     «£<|u«intADce-^DO 

ui.iUr       r^iW      LBt*rui:<liJi<PH. 
IB7   U««  ttB4  W9  IwtftaDi 

IvifM  lMl>]»f  t  Ml/* 

ii«'TT.«t.ji  wfK'k  mhietL  f  tinpin 
ntr  inxfi  ^Ui  yxjH*** 
"t  U^Tii  r*4u«Md  I&  poBiNtoli* 

flfM  j|i*VllM«.        1  llAtWfHilf    to 

Sand  10  cena  Iw  isMwc* 
tlr*  booUBti   wiib  ^id  for 

y^Mir  dri*W4nff    table,    llviMlbQi 
carT«>el  bfhH  tA  *  WQtbbii** 


Witt*  «o«ib^rT*T  4««lili 


Dcpi.d 


SUSANNA  COCROFT 
S7  Wi  Aio^ffle  $1 
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\vt.a 


•^^Jt>: 


ME  TELLS  THE  TALE 

is  ^ignificjjit  that  the  itrongest  praiie  of 
the  'WAYNE  come*  from  thoi*  who  hav* 
used  their  can  the  longestr  who  hive  driven 
farthest  and  who  have  lifbjccted  them  to 
hardest  tests*  The  reason  for  thk  is  patent 
ujnomy  of  operation  and  slight  outlay  for 
eep^  absence  of  trouble,  etimination  of  noise 
,  vtbration,  perfect  control  (4  to  SO  mites 

hour  OQ  high  speed  by  throttle  alone), 
recne  flexibility p  are  a  few  of  the  strong 
DtK  that  arouse  enthusiasm*  Fiirther  par* 
ilan  sent  upon  requests 

dal  If,  30-aS  H.  r.  ToKrlai  Cu. .  ..$2,500 

del  N.  30^35  H.  r.  RoadiUr, |2>50& 

d«l  1>  50  ^*  F.  fallmaa  TonrlBt, $3,500 


#«1  K,  35  fl.  r.  ToarlQi  Car.. 


12,500 


V^ayne  Automobile  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH, 
I  aoi:nt9c 

BW  TOELE , A ,  £..  KuU  AtiLo  Co, 

>^TON *.,..Xiii9Ct>U  Motor  Cu, 

'4SHINCTON...,.CoaittLcrtiM.l  Auto  ^  S«|>jL4y  t:.j. 
ttllt AD^FHIA .,,..«»,,.,..,.  Rir  tfo  bouse  (^n  rn  gc 

ttlCAGO  , . , Walden  \V .  Shaw  Co. 

t.  LOUIS ,,„...,. LakedelAulD  Co. 

mSBL^RG^.. ..., ..Liberlj*  AuloCu. 

^D1ANAP01,XS.. _„Cttpstal  Auto  Ct., 

ANS AS  CITY  .„,„»,....«,,  Bouncy  Molor  Car  Co. 

WTRO IT  ...........,...;..  Win. F» V.  Ne uma u  &  Cu 

EW  ORl^EANa,  ..John  S.  Wattcrs*,  ^^;|  Barrone  St 

AM  FRANCISCO Motor  Cat  AKtncits  Cu, 

O^  ANGEl^ES.. ,.„.....,  H,  Jr.  Beunrtt 

;  v; W  II AVHN ,...., University  Aula  Co 

UtWAUREE.**^  ..-,•♦*.,..  Solliday  Motor  car  Co 

Sl^JNlSA  rOLia. . , Evans  Motor  Car  Cta 

lAMlLtON^  O* . *. ..*,...  West  Side  M«>tor  Co. 

lONTEEAJL...,.,,...* Intrmationnl  Auto  Co 

IEATT1,E,,M.  rruicis  KflB*,  507  Mutual  Ufe  Bide 
MlOy.  N.  V.  .,„......,,„.... .  Troy  Carriit ^e  Workn 

6HNST0WN,  FA....... JofinMo^^n  Anio  Co 

3BHVER ,..*.... ....WcsleTT]  Auto  Co. 


SUMMER  STYLES 
ARE  READY 


TF  YOU  WISH 
to  realise  the 
satiafactioD  that 
comes  with  wear- 
ing stylish  aod 
well  -  fitting 
clothes,  write  for 
our  Summer  Style 
Book  and  samples 
of  materials— sent 
free. 

Our  extremely 
low  prices  make  it 
possible  for  every 
woman  to  t>e  lault- 
lessly  dressed  in 
the  latest  New 
York  Styles. 

We  Guarantee 
SatlsCaction 

Money  refunded 

If  we  fail  to 

please  you 

SUSPENDER 

sons 

are  the  latest  inno- 
vation. For  Sum- 
mer wear  they  are 
ideal.  They  com- 
iMne  the  coolness 
and  comfort  of  the 
shirt-waist  suit  with_ 
the  jauntiness  and' 
style  of  a  smart 
tailor  -  made  cos- 
tume. These  cool 
and  becoming  cos- 
tumes are  nuule  to  order  from  fashionable  materials  at 
from  $5  to  $15.  Combined  with  one  of  our  moderate 
priced  shirt-waists  they  form  an  ideal  Summer  outfit. 


Our  Catalogue  Illustrates 

Suspender  Suits 
Tailored  Suits 
Shirt- WaUt  Suits 
Silk  §uits 
Juniper  Suits 
Skirts 

Jackets  • 

Rain  Coats 
Sliirt- Waists  . 
Muslin  Underwear 
Wash  Dresses 
Black  Silk  Coats 


and  Describe^: 

.    $5.00  to  $15 

.    $7.50  to  $25 

.    $6.00  to  $20 

.    $9.75  to  $20 

.    $6.00  to  $20 

.    $3.50  to  $15 

.    $6.00  to  $20 

.    $8.75  to  $18 

98  cents  to  $4.98 

24  cents  to  $3.98 

$2.25  to  $8.95 

$4.98  to  $14.75 


Write  to-day  for  our  CtUlofse  of  SsaoMf  Styles 
sod  Saaplcs  of  niterisU,  Mst  FREE  by  retvra  Bsil. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

216  West  24th  Street,  New  York 

Liriest  Ladlct*  Outflttlflg  EstaMbhacst  Is  the  Worid 

Mul  Orders  Only.  No  Agents  or  Branches. 
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A  Powerful  Touringf  Cs 

of  Proven  E^xcellence 

As  a  hill  climber,  it  has  shown  superior  to  many  as^ 
higher  in  price  and  rated  power.  At  the  recent  annual  R 
Altadena  hill  climb,  it  beat  every  competitor  in  its  class  by  a 
margin  and  excelled  the  time  of  every  touring  car  but  ooc 
that  one  much  higher  in  price. 

As  to  steadiness  of  running  and  general  dependability,  it 
thoroughly  upholds  the  well  earned  Rambler  repu^tjoo  of 

TKe  Car  of  Ste&dy^  Service 

Write  for  our  art  catalogue,  or  see  our  nearest  representative* 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  KenosHat  Wisco 

Chicago  Milivaukee  Bostoa  PMadelphia  San  FtmnciBca 

New  York  Agency,  3B-40  W.  62nd  Street.  Represenutives  ^  »|]  lrWi^< 

THomas    B.    Jeffery   (SI    Compan] 


Model 

$2,500 
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ORD 


"SOUND 
LOGIC" 


TALKS 


RUNABOUT 

>    MOLLYCODDLE 

JQH  THERE  ARE  5,000  Ford  runa- 
s  now  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
11  kinds  of  roads,  doing  all  kinds  of 
c,  in  the  hands  of  all  kinds  of  drivers, 
ng  all  kinds  of  care,  and  lack  of  care, 
>ve  are  sometimes  asked,  "  Are  they 
too  light  for  usage  on  country  roads  ?" 
[lY  ROADS  ARE  EASIER  on  a 
or  car  than  are  the  broken  asphalt 
ements,  the  car  tracks  and  the  cobble- 
le  streets  of  the  city.  But  that's  aside 
n  the  question.  Here's  a  direct  answer. 
ORD  CAR  IS  LIGHTER  by  several 
idred  pounds  than  any  other  car  of 
lilar  power. 

LIGHTNESS  IS  ITS  GREATEST 
RENGTH — it  is  the  customer's  assur- 
ce  of  quality.  To  obtain  lightness  with 
ength  we  must  use  the  best  material 
ocurable.  We  do.  Vanadium  Chrome 
iei  is  the  toughest  material  known.  It 
now  used  in  Ford  cars.  It  is  made 
clusively  for  Ford. 


THE  TOUGHNESS  OF  A  HICKORY 
WITHE  is  a  good  comparison  for  Ford 
runabouts.     Flexible — but  unbreakable. 

IF  TIRE  MAKERS  COULD  GUARANTEE 

all  tires  to  be  of  uniform  quality,  we  could 
guarantee  15,000  miles  on  a  set  with  this 
car — it  has  been  done  in  many  cases. 
That's  where  lightness  spells  economy. 
HERE'S  A  SUGGESTION  :  Just  to  show 
how  this  car  will  stand  hard  usage,  ask 
your  nearest  Ford  agent  for  a  40  or  50 
mile  high-speed  demonstration  over  the 
roughest  roads  you  know.  Then  ask 
some  friend  to  bring  his  40  or  50  or  60 
h.  p.  touring  car  and  see  if  he  can  follow 
you.  The  result  will  be  surprising — and 
perhaps  expensive  to  your  friend.  You'll 
buy  a  Ford. 


$600 


F.  O.   B.   DETROIT 


MODEL  N»  4  cyl.  15  h.  p.     1,050  lbs.    The  sturdiest  thing  on  wheels 

3RD  TO  AGENTS  :  We  want  agents  in  all  territory  where  we  are  not  represented.     Best 
Bobile  Agency  in  the  world.    Any  good  agent  can  sell  Fords.     Pure  gold  needs  no  gilding. 

iD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  19  Piquette  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

BRANCH    RETAIL   STORES:    New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Kansas  City. 
IDARD  Motor  Car  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Los  Angeles,  Distributors  for  CaHfomia. 
Canadian  trade  supplied  by  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
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$54  Ro"'"'  ^"P 

to  Spokane 

From  Chicago  for  the 
convention  of  the  Baptist 
Young  People's  Union  at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  July  4 
to  7,  1907,  via  the 

ChicagOi 

Miiwaukoo  &  St.  Paul 

Railway 

Tickets  on  sale  June  20 
to  July  12,  1907.  Final 
return  limit  September 
15,  1907.  Choice  of 
routes.  Stop-overs  al- 
lowed at  all  points  within 
final  return  limit. 

For  further  iiiormation  regard- 
ing rates,  routes  or  reservations, 
address 


P.  A.  HlLLEi 

Gen*l  Passenier  A^ent 

Chicago 


or  W.  S.  HOWELL 
Gen'l  Eastern  Aient 
381  Broadway.  New  York 


The  Dayton  Spraye 
skitd    White  washer 

Cer«Tt   10,000  ««P  fcot  of  nrfftCft   f»*r  Amlt 

with  wljJl*wQib,  cold  water  piUnta  of  d»ii^nr**cLiint«. 
Ueed  by  fanuoifti  totiat'cri  j?njwt!rB.  Lnrtknllurlf  l*. 
^^    '  -  lor  «^nU5 rl xifeMU^ftl ri^ r > n K  iDMCt 

pe»tJ  tirpUiit  dlwaif*9 
f'A^Wf  oi>L^mt*Mj,  tie- 

San?  fiT    aittu- 

Cit'i,  etc*— w^' 11 

Wnt4*t>rcrtt 

nlfjtf  *^f  otliur 

I  klTidi    ftD  ^ 


Representatives  to  take 
orders  for  Staple  and 
Novelty  Dreas  Oj^Mla. 
White  Goods,  Sllka, 

^ Uea  ffuarantecd.    Un- 

^^  niil '  Prices.     Ubenil    remuneration. 

BVg'resultslor  artive  agents.    Responsible  re  erences  required. 
Write  for  particulars.    Address  Dept.  P. 
A.  M.  MOSELEY  ft  CO..  Mill  Afla..  W  Uoaard  St..  New  York 


\ 


WANTED 

Hoalery.  Handkerchiefs,  etc.    Qualitjea  ««*"j;^- .r," 
llmlted    variety.     Hill    Prices.     Uheral    remuneration. 


TRAVEL  INTELLIGEN 

By  Having  with  Yoa 
••TA«  Baedeker  of  the    Ocaoi 

PRESBREY^ 
INFORNXnOi 

GUIDE 


TRANSATLANTIC 

The  Recos:iii?ed  Standard   Autboft 
all  Matters  Connected  wHh  Traants 
Travel.      100    pages    solid    lirfer^ 
Edited  by  S.  S.  captains,  Oovt  rffa 
and   the  highest  authorities   on  tzr 

Pocket  Size.  Worth  nany  tlaica  tta  «^V 
one  crosslns  the  ocean,  as  It  ciiiitalHa  a*i« 
Uve  anawers  to  iOOO  or  lorc  lutaMiaa 

f  r/c<  25  cents  by  mail,  postpaid 

FRANK    PRESBREY    CO 
3  West  29th  Street.  New  1 


Chareeat 

Is  a  sweetener  aod  pifrfflcr  ^  ^ 
ilomach.  It  arretti  f ewnentirtna^  vd 
catfses  complete  digcstlocu  EjI  ud 
drink  anything  yoa  like  In  modo- 
ation*  and  use  diarooal  dally. 
The  fhiest  prcpafatioo  made  h 

MURRAY'S 
OHAROOAL    TABIETS 

FOR  I OC.  In  atampa.  a  fall  aiae  Mc 
box  mailed  for  trUL   Oooeooly. 

.  /.  Ditman,  30  Asior  Homu^S.Y 


XDI 


Deposits  in  this  old   esublt^hed  bask  par  .* 
better  tlian  government  bonds.   I  ntrTr>t  vmid  m^^ 
quarterly,  or  semi-annually.    Send  (or  boukkt "  A 

g;ApiTAt-  a»  >uwpms 


SALTlAKhStCUmrScrRuM 

I....................    ^AI   I    I.AKI     cm     .7.,^ 


Incredible 

!■»*(  il  iocredible  ikat  w  eo«U  mny  U«lr»J«  ■/-•rr- 
lor  llUrtyoae  y*«r«  wilWoot  loss   or  eo 
Mtisfy  yoo? 

This  onbrokoo  soccosa  is  lomdod  «■ 
predicalo  all  oa  safetir.  Wnl«  aod  loa 
mortcaffet.  jrieUiaf  sis  per  ce 

FCRMNS  d  COHPAHt. 
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To  Extend 

the  Usefulness 

of  a  Useful  Life 

Nothing  has  ever  been  devised  to  equal  life  insurance. 

It  is  the  easiest,  fairest,  safest  way  for  the  man  who  is 
of  use  to  others  to  extend  that  usefulness  beyond  his  life- 
time with  them.  This  does  not  appeal  to  the  gay  and 
giddy,  but  there  have  been  enough  who  felt  the  need  of 
furnishing  such  protection  to  make  and  keep 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

the  greatest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.     For  sixty-four  years  the  Mutual  Life  has  protected 
an  increasing  number  of  homes,  keeping  safe  the  trust  and 
paying  promptly  the  money  laid  aside  to  provide  for  "  the 
home  folks  "  after  the  unselfish  provider  himself  has  de- 
parted.    To-day  the  same  protection  is  offered  to  other 
useful  men.     Are  you  such  ? 

The  Time  to  Act  is  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  consult  our  nearest 
agent,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company  of  New  York* 

N.Y. 


Department  of 


Classified   Advertisin 


HOTELS     AND     RESORTS 


ENGLAND 


ENGUSH  LAKES 

GRASM£RE 

Rmite.Tail  to  Wincternierep  thence  cnach  or 
cafmjEe  '^  milss.  The  centifr  for  Wonlit- 
wt>ftb,  SuulUeF  ami  KuakJnluiitl. 

*' BOTH  AY  hIiTKLj"  near  the 
Church,  atid   Prlnre    of   WalcM  Liike 

Hotflli  Ixilh  ^tri«ii|jiv'  rt'cnmmtnfled  by  t*r. 
Ijym^n  Alubott :  jjatrniiiiftcl  ljy  U^  Mm  Kiiitf 
Kdwurfl  V^r.  jiiifl  M.  n.  11.  The 
PrlncreHft  of  Wnlc^if.  See  HiniKym^n'i 
"  Hripht  lXa,y»  in  Mtfrrie  England/*  Write 
far  illitfiTaten  txKikiet^     Ma.rcDn.T,^ra[i]s. 

CU  W  P  E  R  r  H  WAIT  E,  Graa  nicre. 


Imperial  Hotel  ^''TindSS*'^* 

Central  position.  3S0  rooms.  London *s  latest. 
Room  and  meat  breakfast,  $1.20.    No  extras. 


lANDON    "^^ST    CElfTRAL    HOTEL 
LVnifUIl        SOITTEAMFTOH  ROW 

Ideal  Temperance  H  otel .    American  quarter. 
ZSORuests.  Ap't&Bkft.from  $1.25.  Dinner  75c. 


Vf    K   A    Private   Boar<l- 

injr  Hoase.    Miss 

HOLLISand  Miss  EMILY  ROWNTREE. 

T7  Ci  ll«rir*c  ^  minutes  from  the  Minster, 

91  Du  Ulal  J  a  10  minutes  from  the  station. 


FRANCE 


p  Jk  n  ¥  44        Pension  Fran^ai^ 
*    ''^  '•^  •*  **^    Lessons    and     courses. 
Madame  J.  Devisse,  14  Rue  du  Re^rard,  near 
"  Bon  Mairch^.''    American  references.* 


GERMANY 


MUNICH,  Pen filon   Waltenbers. 

Hess  Str.28.  Villa  with  grarden;  excellent  food; 
sunny  rooms,  bath ;  near  galleries,  best  tram 
connection.    German  and  French  lessons. 

SWITZERLAND 


LUCERNE 

Hotel  Pilatus 

Distineuished  family-house,  quite  up  to 
date,  in  best  position  on  the  lake  overlooking 
the  glaciers;  reduced  arrangeraents  for 
families  and  parties.    Write  for  booklet. 

W.  GELPKE.  Manager. 


CANADA 


"  The  Carlsbad  of  Canada  " 
Por  a  hoalthriil,  mihl.  laTl^aratlM  oat- 
iBf  f«  t«  Abeaakla  BpHaf*,  Qm.,  fa  tiM 
hcaK  or  the  Frraeli  (Vwatry  •■  Um  St. 
PraBda  ElT«>r,  08  mile*  froa  HoatrwU. 
laiiBivaHad  boatlaf ,  batklag,  Oaklaa ,  driv 
lag,  t«aats.  Uraad  old  tr«««  aad  wida 
porehea  for  thoaa  wko  ear*  aora  for  raot 

A  BENAKIS  MINERAL  WATER*  BATHS 

'^  eqaal  to  (h«  aiaat  affecilTa  wmUn  af  tlia 
eolabrat«Kl  Kuropaaa  rraortt  aad  a  poattlTa 
acre  for  Rhaaaatlua^  float,  DTapapaia,  la- 
■aauUa,  Dlacaaaa  of  tha  Kldaa/s,  Liver,  aad 
Btaaaah.  Sataa  0lfl  ta  «16  per  weak. 
Beaatlfol  liowfclet  free.     Opea  Jaae  1st. 

B.  0.  Klaptoa.  Myr..Abeaatl»gpriaga,9aa. 


Lour  Lodge  and  Cottages 

DIGBY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

>rwtrnmrwi«»ion    for    over   one    hundred 
'  "  rates  and  references  to 

'  BROWN,  Digby,N.S. 


CANADA 


GLEN  VILLA  INN 

Norm  Haney,  Quebec,  CANADA 

One  night  from  New  York;  no  change: 
four  hours  from  Quebec  city,  on  shore  of 
beautiful  Massawippi  Lake.  200  Guesto.  Aver- 
age $3  per  day ;  $17  per  week.  Golf,  Tennis, 
Boating,  Bathing,  Fishing;  beautiful  walks 
and  drives;  extensive  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens ;  forest  fields  and  lawns ;  cool,  not 
cold ;  malaria  and  hay  fever  unknown ;  casino 
orchestra.    Write  for  Booklet. 

G.  A.  tE  BARON.  Prop. 


MAIDSTONE.- A  quiet,  attractive  old 
homestead ;  pleasant,  airy  rooms :  sani- 
tary plumbing ;  good  table ;  grounds  adjacent 
forest,  lakes,  streams.  Near  village  and  sea. 
J.  STANFORD,  Chester,  Nova  Saitia. 


CONNECTICUT 


The    Montowese 

Indian  Heck,  Brtnford.  Conn. 

Open  from  June  to  October.  The  most 
beautiful  location  on  the  entire  coast.  Excel- 
lent tnthing  and  boating.  Abundance  of 
shade,  extensive  grounds,  picturesque  drives 
and  jgood  roads.  Tennis,  golf,  bowling,  bil- 
liards and  music.  Hotel  accommodates  200. 
Rooms  with  private  bath.  Good  livery  and 
garage.    Send  for  booklet. 

W.  A.  BRYAN,  Manager. 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 


Qr6«nwloh,Gta— First-class  in  all  resD 
home  comforts.      H.  M.  Hitchcocic.  \ 


THF  MANOR  KenU  Conn.-Opens 
inC  ilLAl^UK  junelst.  Ideal  hSme. 
large  roojpns^  good  table.  Unrivaled  scenery, 
boatmg,  fishmg.  and  hunting.    Adults  only. 


THE  ELMS  !-«£=„••„«•"• 

Ideal   pUce  for  those  seeking   rest  and 
recreation.    Mrs.  EDSON  L.  PERKINS. 


aUINNATISSETT  INN.  Thomp- 
Bon.  Connectloat.  Opens  June  1. 
w  nte  for  booklet.  Address  Lock  Box  73.  Su* 
tion  A.  Boston.  Mass.    E.  A.  Follett,  Mgr. 


PARK  HOTEL 

Wlnsted,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Among  the  hills.       Homelike  bouse  and 
cooking.    Moderate  terms. 


DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 


Carroll    Spriiufs    Sanitarium 

40  minutes  by  trolley.  15  min.  by  train  from 
Washlnirton.  D.  G.  Address  G.  H. 
WRIGHT.  M.D..  Forest  Glen.  Maryland. 


The  Hamilton  i^»»:.S«?i«:5::^: 

A  modem,  home-like  hotelon  the  Amer- 
ican plan  :  good  ubie;  liberal  management: 
splendid  location  :  convenient  to  all  places  of 
interest;  local  and  long-distance  'phones  in 
rooms.  Transients  accommodated,  $2.50  per 
day  and  up.  .Siiecial  rates  for  a  prolonged 
stay.  For  particulars  and  booklet  address 
IRVING  O.  BALL.  Propneior. 


MAINE 


ROBIN  HOOD  INN  and  CotUure*. 
BAILEY'S  ISLAND.  Me.-Three 
minutes  to  ocean  or  bay.  Fine  spring  water ; 
modern  plumbing;  saihng,  bathing.  Open 
June  15.  Circular.  Miss  MASSEY,  JOD 
Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAIHE 


Tsn 


THE     HOM 

BAII^JBY  ISLASn   ^ 

Sixth  season  opensjane  15    »•! 
trated  booklet.  T.  E.  Hazxu-^j 


THE  LOUISBUBG    aail 

Bar   Harbor, 

Open  Juhr  Ist  10  Sq«eb^ 
A  deligbtf^al  hotel.  ooiEri  ^ 
service.  Elevator,  bath^  cap 
Address  E.  GERkYKOiV 
New  York  oeRce,  Tow»  ni% 
Biireaa.  289  Foorth  i%c 
BALCH.  Winchester  Sl. 


THE     ACADl 

CASTCCE,  MI. 

Rooms  with  private  b"*V*^i_^ 
veniences.  Always  owL  l^*^ 
ties  for  boating,  BaiHng.  asd  <r^ 
tiful  walks  throuffa  woods  zsr  -' 
Golf,  Kenois,  and  vanetr  c* 
Reasonable  rates.    W.  A  <^  au 


,AK   CREST.  CHWi-U 

^  Ten  guests.  Ojici,  w:i^' 
Large  rooms  and  ck»ct&  S«*  •"* 
water,  lake  boating  and  esksf-  ^* 


o 


Maine  Lakes^i 

circular.    -  The  Oaks,"  E  ' 


THE  CHAMPEBNOfOlJ 
Point.  Me.  Opens  early  e.^^ 


RorK>n  UK     II 
Johns  lalmBd.  JHt.1! 

Portland!.  Fintst^n^ 
bathin<,.ind  tithing.  l.-^_ 
Co^ttiM  let.    Boak^J 


C^OBBOSf^KES^; 
J    For  «a1mon  iindtro& 
Malnt'.  Wnc-;N^tkt.  H* 
on  all  ihc  doora..  Ji^ 


THE    GABLE 

MT.  TERNOy^ 

Ideal    summer    resort,  »•«" 

J.H.  WING.  Box g.Ro'^ 


MAPI^ECROf 

Nt>RWAT,    MAINE-    Acrr^ 

25.    Booklet  on  appikatioc.  wA^ 


BELMONT  UOU0%»»^ai 
TORI  A  CXITTAOI.  JW 
SprlnjTS.  Oxford.  Me.  >»^^| 
forest,  lake.  Cream  «»<*  ■»%  ^ ' 
Dairy.    Pure  water.    C  E.  f^^ 


Th«  Beeches  V'^* 


invalids.    MonntaiD  mokT'  "L. 
Dr.  CHARLbTTErWs* 


PROUTS  NEO,WJ 

LEE    HOTI 

LEE,  IV  Spnog  St.,  Poiito»>> 

r     T-  ylevwBsk^J 

wat  T      \  uxkna^Jfo^^ 

unvtirM--..  ..    >!,L.alant«w,i 
tlie»  tot  ihc  jtimmer.    Rcdaon  _ 
JuW  loth.    ^&t  refereaee  V^. 


THE    OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 
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HE   ATLANTIC   HOUSE 

Nantasket  Beach,  Mass. 

Place  for        /— -^    -^  ^ ~ — ., 

cular  People 

\otir  from  Boston 
t.  Rail,  or  Auto- 
irk- Roads.  $4.00 
;  *2l.0O  per  week. 
r«Ltes  for  long 
lests. 

»im    June  15  to 
?i;>t<eiiibcr  O 

INFIELD  DAMON.  Jr..  Manager. 


Hotel  Thorndike,  Boston 


COMPARABLE  SUNAPEE 

ONIPI  PARK  LODGE  and  Cottages  open 
in   June.    Up-to-date  hotel,  1,200  ft.  above  sea, 

on  New  Hampshire's  most  picturesque  lake. 
:ric  light,  steam  heat,  billiard  hall,  elevators. 
irs  from  New  York.    Private  grounds  400  acres. 

and  balsam  air.  Perfect  sanitary  equipment, 
it,  salmon  and  bass  fishing.  Grouse,  woodcock, 
and  deer  shooting.    Boating  and  beach  bathing. 

and  tennis.    Birds,  botany,  geology.    Romantic 

^  and  rambles.    Garage.    New  York  physician. 

OS   H.  Q.  MARVIN,  Mantfer,  NEW  LONDON.  N.  H. 

klets  at  Fifth  Ave.  Hotel,  New  York  Office  America's 
Hotels  and  Resorts,  and  at  11£0  B'way. 


ickawanna 
Railroad 


WHERE  TO  SPEND 
THIS    SUMMER 


The     Lackawanna     Rail- 
road's booklet  "Mountain 
and    Lake    Resorts"    will 
you  how  you  can  go,  where  you  can  stay, 
at  you  can  see,  and  now  much  it  will  cost. 
\  pages,  profusely  illustrated.     In  addition 
:ontains  a  clever  little  love  story,  entitled : 

'*A  Chase  for  an  Heiress** 

It  will  be  sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps.    Address 
SO.  A.  CULLKN.  Cksneral  Pasiienffer  A^ent 
>  Exchange  Place     (Dept.  8)     New  York  City 


El?  Court 

GREENWICH,    CONN. 

A  sunmier  hotel  beautifully  located  on  a  ridge  overlooking 
Long  Island  Sound  and  commanding  an  extensive  view. 
Simple  elegance  and  quiet  refinement  throughout.  New  and 
perfect  in  fevery  detail.  Spacious  porches,  attractive  loggia. 
Kooms  single  or  en  suite,  each  room  having  its  private  bath. 
Capacity  limited. 

Only  28  miles  from  New  York.  Automobile  bus  meets  all 
trains. 

Season  from  June  15th  to  September  25th. 

For  rates  and  illustrated  booklet  address 

J.  F.  MacGOWAN.  Manager. 

Mr.  MacGowan  may  be  seen  at  Hotel  Manhattan,  42d  Street 
and  Madison  Avenue,*  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
lOJO  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 


Sagamore  Beach,  Mass. 

16  Miles   from    Plymouth    Rock 

BRADFORD   ARMS 
SAGAMORE  LODGE 

Two  charming  hotels  right  on  the  beach. 
Board  J!  12.00  to  1(17.50  per  week.  The 
most  satisfactory  restricted  seashore  resort 
in  America.     Send  for  booklet. 

Cottages  To  Rent  SAGAMORE  BEACH  CO. 
Lots  For  Sale  605  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 


MAINE 


Ac  Coast  of.Maiflc  ^ffi!tu^°" 

fishingand  boatingr.  Terms  $7 per  week. 
ton  House,  Bound  Pond,  Me. 


m»ELL  HOUSE.  CHRISTMAS. 

COVE,  ME.  Seashore  and  country 
nned.  Good  boating  and  fishinfi:.  Cool 
hgmehke  for  fifty  guests.    Rates  #8  and 

Booklet.  A.  P.  GAMA(iE. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Ravenswood 


pnvate  summer  residence  on  the  North 
te  between  (tloucester  and  Magnolia; 
Mnmodate  a  limited  number  of  guests 
n  May  to  Oct 

Mn.  A.  6.  COOK,  Qloucester,  Masf. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  OCEAN  VIEW,  PIGEON 
COVE,  Cape  Ann,  Mass.  Opens 
June  15,  one  of  the  most  delightful  resorts  on 
the  Massachusetts  coast.  Hotel  faces  the 
ocean.  Booklets.  H.  W.  DUNKLEE,  Prop. 


THE  GRANITE  SHORE-ROCK- 
PORT.  CAPE  ANN,  MASS. 
Near  beach  and  boat  landmg.  Free  use  of 
bath  houses.  Special  rates  through  May  and 
June.    HERBERT  A.  DUNKLEE.  Prop. 


GOTUIT.CAPEGCD 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Santuit  House  cotta'se* 

JAM£S  WEBB,  Prop. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

THE    PINES 

Cotuit,  Highlands,  Mass. 
Circulars.  JOHN  A.  MORSE.  Prop. 


/''lottai^e  Content,  Nantucket,  Mass. 
\j  Exiuipped  with  all  modeiVi  conveniences, 
and  coinforts  of  a  refined  home ;  will  open  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  few  ( 
19Q7.  For  further  information/! 
635.  Nantucket.  Mass.    Rek 


Ocean  Vlew'*~^ja!f?gV'''"' 

200  feet  from   water.     Boadng.   lathing, 
fishing.     Patronage  select  \    limited  to  3(). 
^team  heat.    Modem  appomtments.    Table 
Open  May  15th.  Engage  In  advance. 


THE    OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 


HOTELS    AND    RESORTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ladies  Attention 
ARE  YOU  eome  to  BOSTON? 

If  so,  do  you  know  what  the  FrankHn 
Square  House  is  ?  If  you  do  not,  you  ougl)t 
to.  It  is  a  home-hotel  in  the  heart  of  Boston 
for  young  women.  It  has  a  transient  depart- 
ment for  all  women  traveling  alone,  who  may 
need  to  stop  for  a  few  days,  in  the  dty,  or 
who  may  be  coming  to  the  dty  for  purposes 
of  study.  It  is  safe,  it  is  clean,  it  is  oool, 
it  is  comfortable,  its  rates  are  reason- 
able. It  you  are  comins^  to  Boston  for  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks  write  to  Mrs.  ALICE 
GRAY  TEELE.  Supt.,  11  E.  Newton  St., 
Boston.    Ask  for  particulars  and  prices. 


'Harbor    View    Sanitarium 

located  on  the  Island  of  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Mass.,  offers  the  attractions 
of  the  seashore  with  modem  methods  of 
treatment  and  home  comforts.  Insane  or  tu- 
berculosis patients  are  not  received.  ^Qpens 
'unclst.  LAURA  V.GUSTIN-MACKIE, 
^I.D.,  Phy.  Mrs.  E.  G.  GUSTIN.  Supt. 
P.  O.  address  Oak  Bluff.  Mass. 


ii 


TERRACE  TOP  »„Tu'?,'i'.lSiSi 

in  beauty  and  grandeur.  Airy  rooms,  ample 
closets,  pure  spring  water,  excellent  table  and 
attendance;  refined,  accessible.    City  ref . 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


sams 


Dixtilh  Notch,  N.  H. 

(White  Mounuins) 

The  resort  where 
"  very  hot  '*  means 
75'  to  80^  and 
blankets  at  night. 

Splendid  trout  fishing, 
hunting,  camping,  horse- 
back riding,  driving,  auto- 
mobiling,  and  the  most 
charming  social  life. 

Absolute  relief  from 
hay  fever. 

Open  June  29  to  Sept.  30.  To 
secure  rooms  early  application 
IS  very  important. 

Write  for  new  booklet  A,  with 
fine  lake  and  mountain  views. 

CHAS.  H.  GOULD.  Manager. 

Dixvillc  Notch.  N.  H. 

Before  June  1,  ISfO  I^hiffh  Ave., 

PhiLadelphiA 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


Robinswood  Inn,   .^^, 

Pavilions  offer  unique  advantafi[e8c    „_ 

sultry  days,  or  malaria ;  elevation  1.150  feet 
magnificent  views ;  fine  drives  {  charmii 


and  Sleeping 
Nofogt, 


magnihcent  views ;  tme  dnves :  charmins  so- 
ciety ;  golf,  tennis,  pond  and  brook  fishing. 
Rates,  f  14  up ;  cottages  $150  up.  For  booklet 
address  Manager  of  Inn.  Gilmanton,  N.  H. 


THE    WILLOWS 

HAMPTON,  N.  H. 

Has  woods,  beach,  best  of  rooms.    Reaaofi' 
able  rates  for  June.      Write  I.  £.  Lbavitt. 


ASQUAM  LAKES 

The  Asquam  House 

HOLDERIfESS,  R.  H. 

A  high-class  modem  hotel  on  Shepard  Hill* 
on  shore  of  Asquam  Lakes,  commandinir  a 
view  of  lakes  and  mountains  that  is  unsur- 
passed.  Drivinsr.  boating,  fishing,  bathing, 
etc.    Free  from  hay  fever.    Booklets. 

H.  F.  DORR.  Prop. 


M 


oantain  Tiew  Farm.  I^ke  Winne- 
pesaukee,  N.  H.  Good  elevation,  srand 
ry,  spring  water,  good  bathing.  l>uats 
Booklets.  Matt  Kimball,  R.  F.  D  1. 


scenei 

free.  . . 

Ukeport.  N.  H. 


he  Moat  Mt.  Hoase  and  Cottage* 

Accommodates  55  to  4()  guests..   Special 


T 

rates  for  May.  June,  and  Sept.  Golf,  tennis, 
croquet,  river  bathing.  Beautiful  scenery; 
pine  grove  near  house.  Modem  plumbing, 
long  distance  telephone. 


Beautiful  scenery; 
Modem  plumbing. 

^ Situated  on  large 

farm.    For  terms  and  further  information  ad- 
dress T.  C.  EASTMAN,  No.  Conway.  N.  H. 


THE  WALPOLE  INN  ^i?."ff.'* 

WHl  reopen  May  25.  1907 

For  circulars,  etc.,  apply  to 

Mrs,  M.  F.  HITC^HINGS,  Manager. 

COPLEY  AMORV,  Proprietor. 


NEW   JERSEY 


The  Wellington  ^Fa?k^N?57 

Beach  front  hotel.  Select  and  homelike. 
Rooms  with  bath.  No  malaria:  no  mosquitoes. 
Illustrated  booklet.     B.  BIGGS  SMITH. 


The  SiUt  Bnatk  of  the  Sea  Briifs  Heahh 


GALEN  HALL  s?.?,IfiASli. 

ATLANTIC   CITY.  N.  J. 

Our  elegant  new  brick  building  is  now  com- 
plete. No  more  luxurious  accommodations 
on  the  coast.  With  half  an  acre  of  curative 
baths  ana  a  swimmin?:  pool.     Booklet. 

F.  L.  ifOUNG.  Gen'l  Manager. 


THE  SAVOY  A^Sn^flftv. 

Directly  on  the  beadi. 

For  illustrated  booklet  and  terms  address 

S.  M.   HANLEY. 


Brown's-Mills-in-the-Pkies,  N.  J. 

Driest  Climate  in  the  £aet 

20  miles  of  beautiful  lake  front,  laid  out  in 
Cottaee  and  Bungalow  sites.    Apply  at  once 
oodone.    Write  for  a  map.  etc 
ew  York(78mile.«*). 

XHE    II^K 

Now  open.     Very  attractive.     Booklet. 


and  secure  a  Rtx 
2^  hrs.  from  N 


NEW   JERSEY 


No  Hay  Fci 

AT 

Beacb  Hay 

N.J. 

On  an  island  five  mJ 
sea.  You  can  have  cnt 
lief  from  Hay  Fever  and 
all  the  pleasures  of  the 
shore  also. 

THE  ENGLESIU 

is  a  modem  hotel  home  »\ 
sea,  has  private  batfas>  a 
heat  and  open  fires,  ant 
mains  open  until  Octo^ci 

Send  for  booklet 
THE    ENGLESmE   COU I 

R.  F.  ENGLE,  BUr. 


T'HE  TOtTBAINE,  Qrioa:  .*  - 
bntic  City.  N.J.  Or^xfookmt*^**. 
A  ino6t  attractive  puce  to  rahae  fa-'  ^ 
of  a  sojourn  by  the  sea.     Borwm  A  T»-  ■ 


IDYLEASE  INI 

Mewfouiidlaiid,  new  Jaxr 

DELIGHTFUL     IN     SPRI"* 
Open  Xtiroafflioiit  Uie  T( 

Let  us  send  yon  oar  booklet 


PENINSUI 

SEABRIQHT,  N.  J- 

A  select  faxMy  hotel,  on  ooeui  froet.  S 
bury  River,  Pleasure  Bay.  Moraagc 
Evening  dances.    The  repotMioe  ■  c 
covering  25 years.    Chaklxs  H.  Dii* 


Spring:  Lake  Beac 

n£w  JERSEY 

is  the  irost  delightful  rescrt  on  the  i« 
HUBiSARD    COTTAC^ 


most  homcuke.  25  iniests.  .,_^ — ^ 
el.  1*17.  Addppm  for  rarontt 
Mrs.  L.  A.  1)UNCA2«7 


opens  June  1.  I*i7.    Ac 


Spring  LaJce,  New  J«"H 


THE  COLONIA! 

Spring  LAke.  New  JerstfV 
JUNE   to   OCTOBEK 

Until  Mav  I5th  address  Wmnabcr^  \\ 
Misses  VANDERHOOF  &  REYXOjj 


WILBURTON  HOli 

SPRING  LAKC  BCACH.IM 

Direct b'  On  the  sea.    CoCtate  anon  "H 
May  2^h.       A.  C.  &  S.  H.  L^rcim'*' j 


ADIRONDACKS.  Pioc«Wim(vJ 
Comfortable,  homeUke ;  rcjooiubk  nn 


THE    OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 


HOTELS     AND     RE80RT8 


E  Vir     Y  ORK 


gofiquin  *^Tr' 

c  US ovmvi  tains.  A  popular 
the  advantages  of  living  m  the 
cVimate  in  the  world,  combined 
>pportuntties  for  indulKence  in 
«acc«ll«^nt  black  bass  and 
t.  fistminact  boating  on  a  lake 
\  beautiful  dusters  of  islands 
u»\c,eic  .  H  ooklet  tells  you  moi  e 
Jc5HI>r    HARDING.  PropV 


I    Ampersand 

NI>    eO'TTAGBS 

SIB,  Si%.:RANAC  I.A1LE 

»ersan<l  is  famed  for  its  health- 
ivifToratins^  climate,  absolute 
from  hay  fever  and  malaria. 
cetvery,  delightful  walks,  per- 
links,  tennis  courts,  fishing. 
ithinflT.  and  superior  music. 

old  >Vcnt worth.  New  Castle, 

N.  H.) 
Dadway.  cor.  2Sih  St.,  N.  Y. 
Phone  4748  Madison. 


7  \  ft .    A  noted  place  for  health  and 
\  $2  per  day.  $10  and  f  12  per  week. 
e  for  folder  and  particulsuis. 
Parkbr.  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 
eR.A.OrSR    CI«VB 

-nham  Cottage  Settlement.  Essex- 
nampValn^  ofiters  the  attractions  of  a 
ike  snore  in  a  locality  with  a  remark- 
d  for  healthfulness  to  families  of 
at  very  moderate  rates.  The  club 
excellent  plain  table  and  accom- 
The  boating  is  safe,  there  are  at- 
alks  and  drives,  and  the  points  of 
the  AdirondackJs  are  easily  access- 
erences  required.  For  information 
Usl^ADDand  Niiss  COGSWELL. 
».,  62  Clinton  Ave..  Jamaica.  N.  Y. 


icaae  Lod^e . 


in  the 
_  'ADIROH- 
lad  Cottages  BACKS 

quiet,  comfortable,  homelike.  Alti- 
i  ft..9U0  ft.  above  and  overlooking 
e  VaWey .  Terms  $14  to  $22  per  week, 
ow  rates  for  June  and  for  parties 
X  the  summer.  Write  for  booklet, 
ttages  connected  with  tlie  Lodge  are 
nlshed.hot  and  cold  water,  baths,  ex- 
erandas.etc.  Address  (v.  H.  Stevens. 
•,  Hurricane.  Essex  Co..  H{  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS  'mr^ 

lYLOR  HOUSrj 

AND   COTTAGKS        -"-^ 

tuated'on  beautiful  Schroon 
Lake.    Homelike  and  select, 
r  particulars  and  Booklet  address 
'.  TAYIiOrL  Jr.,  Manager 
Taylors-on-Schroon,  N.  Y. 


ler-Cliff  15. 


on   Lake    Placid 

the  heart  of 

the  Adirondacks 

established  and  popular  resort,  mtron- 
gely  by  families  and  parties  ot  friends, 
K  a  charming  social  lue.  Many  rooms 
ttages  already  engaged.  Miss  L.  M. 
»n»,  Mer.  For  mformation  address  Miss 
VMuslInder-Clifr.  Lake  Placid.  N.  Y. 


iron(IackMts."SSSj;'* 

18th  Season 

Ideal  mountain  resort  for  families.  In 
oquet  Valley. ,  Spedal  rates  for  June 
5?T.  Will  mail  booklet  on  application. 
^^T06.,  Props.,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 


tN  THE  ADIBONDACKS 

mer  House  chateau^ay  rake 

V .  T.  «V,°*^«*»  fof  booklet 

KIRBY.     Bannerhouse,  N.  Y. 


NEW    YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

Ondawa   House 

8CUKOON  LAKB,  N£W  YORK 

For  booklet  and  particulars,  address 

Frank  C.  Bailey.  Schroon  Lake.  N^Y. 


Spa  Sanatorium  Baiuton  spa. 

Restful  home.  Modem  equipments.6  miles 
from  Saratoga.      A.  1.  THAYER.  M.D. 


Clifton  Springs 
xm  Sanitarium  \m 

The  Model  Health  Resort  with  alltheoom- 
forts  ot  a  home.  A  resident  staff  of  ten  phv- 
sicians.  a  corps  of  trained  nurses  and  attend- 
ants, experienced  in  all  methods  of  Medical. 
Surgical.  Electrical,  and  Hydrotherapeutic 
treatments.  A  bountiful  table.  Service 
throughout  is  of  the  best.  Rates  conceded 
lowest  of  any  institution  giving  similar  advan> 
Uges.    Send  for  booklet     O." 

The  Sanitarium,  Clifton  Sprinrt»  V.  T. 


The  Gleason 

Health  Resort 

ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 

All  forms  of  baths,  electricity,  massage; 
elevation  l.aiO  ft.  Fine  climate;  all  modem 
conveniences.  Dr.  JOHN  C.  FISH£K. 
resident  physician.  Write  for  booklet  to 
Edward  B.  Gleason.  Prop. 


Point  O'  Woods 

GREAT   SOUTH  BEACH.  L.  I. 

Seven  miles  at  sea 

Ocean  House.    Cottages.    Addrtss 
Supt..  U  McDonough  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


SUNSET      CAMP 

and  Cottages.  Write  for  booklet  and 
New  York,  lirooklyn,  and  other  relercnccs. 
R.  Ben.sktt.  Prop.,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


riiHR   PINKS,    Skaneateles,   New 

X  York.— Home  for  nervous  invalids. 
Easily  i  cached  Oy  electric  railway.  Send  for 
illustrated  booklet.  Dr.  SL  SAN  J.  TABER. 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


HOTEL  EARLE 

103-105  Waverlr  Place 

One  door  fn>m  Washingt  m  Square  North. 
Most  convenient  \  xation  in 

NB^nr  voRiw  cixv 

Entirely  New  Hotel,      Inst  CompleUd, 

Room  with  Privatk  Ba'/h,  $l.SOperday. 

Sam 3  room,  with  meals,  IM.OO  per  day. 

Send  fo/  printed  matter.    3 ) avid  H  .  Knott. 


NORT  H    DAKOTA 


Spend  Your  Vacation 
on  a  Ranch 

Live  on  horseback  in  t'le  pure  air  of  the 
Bad  La  vis.  See  the  riding,  roping,  brand- 
ing, ^ntl  breaking  of  hore».  Ranch  life  is 
very  interesting,  it  is  so  out  of  the  usual. 
Open  M  ay  1st.  Folder  on  request. 
CUSTER  TRAIL  RAVCIt,  Medora,  H.  B. 


PENM8YLVANIA 


CHARMING  COTTAGE 

Oi>«n  JnnB  6 
AT  BliUE   RIDGJ*:   SUMMIT 

Apply  to   Mrs.  YANCEk'.  1206  18th  St.. 
N.Wm  Washingt*  n,  D.  C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Easton  Sanitarium  ouh^SS^SSJ 

or  mentally  ill.  Superior  location:  skilled 
care.  Visit  here  bdore  selecting  a  place  else- 
where,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for  particulars. 
*  Phone  1661.  Easton.  Pa. 


THE    LONG    VIEIV 

POTTSTOWN.  PA.  -  Highest  point 
near  Philadelphia.    Booklet  on  applicauon. 


WERNERSTII.I.E.  PA.  -  THK 
SUNSET— A  mountain  health  resort. 
Fine  dimate.Convalescents  and  semi-invalids. 
Booklet.  Rates  $10  and  up  per  week.  J.  D. 
MoYBR.  M  D.,  Monnuin  Sunset  P.  O.,  Pa. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 

SANITARIUM 

Bristol,  R.  \. 

ESTABLISHED  1883 

On  shore  of  Narragansott   Bay 

NO  INSANE 

W.  C.  CANFIELD,  M.D. 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Two  Doors  from  Bellevue  Ave. 
The  Robinson,  and  The  Margaret 

All  modem  improvements.    Week  end  par- 
ties a  specialty.  Address  Madame  Robinson. 


Weekapaug  Inn 

Directly  on  the  ocean.  Always  cool.  Charm- 
ing, restful  spot.  Tennis,  gou.  fishii^,  boat- 
ing, touring  cars,  fresh  sa  food. 

F.  C^  BUFFUM.  Weekapaug.  R.  L 


VERMONT 


C CHESTER,  Vt.-The  Maples.  De- 
J  lightful  summer  home.  Pure  water,  bath, 
hot  and  cold :  piazza,  croquet,  fine  roadr . 
Terms  reasonable.    TheMissasSARGSANX. 


VALLEYVIEWFARMv^SS^^ 

'  Select  family  house,  centrally  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Excellent 
table  and  modem  conveniences.  Private  liv- 
ery connected.  References.  R.  F.  D.  daily. 
Mrs.  WILLIAM  KELLEY. 


VIRGINIA 


i  lAPE  VIEW  COTTAGE.  Backroe 

\j  Beach ,  Va.,  on  Chesapeake  Biay .  close 
to  Exposition  Grounds.  2  miles  from  Old 
Point.  Trolley  and  ferry  connections.  Accom- 
modates 6U.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Outten.  Hampton.  Va. 


Algonquin  Hotel  ^'i^^^.-^l;^ 

nent  hotel  of  modem  equipment;  accommo- 
dates 250.  European  plan..  Excellent  caf^. 
Cars  to  Jamestown  Exposition  grounds  pass 
the  doors.       WM.  C.  ROYER.  Manager. 


Bright  View 


Open 
under  the 

Old  Point  Comfort    ^m'^t!' 
Delightful  Winter  home.    Modem  conven- 
iences, hot  water  heat,  sun  gallery  overlook- 
ing Hampton  Roads.    Illustrated  circular. 


Warm  Springs  bath  co  • 

are  now  open  for  guests.    For  circulars  and 
terms  address  Mrs.  JOHN  L.  EUBANK. 
Warm  Springs,  Bath  Co..  Va. 


APARTMENTS 


lp/^«.  DAt^f    darinjrthesnuiiner 

r  or  i\eni  months.      i.iout 

AND  AIRT,  simply  fumished.  5-roora 
APARTMENT.  Good  neighborhood. 
*4<».  orrOU.  LANG,505W.148lhSt..N.Y. 


THE    OUTLOOK   CLASSIFIED   DEPARTMENT 


SUMMER    CAMPS 


Camp  Wildwood 

Where  Boys  Beallj  ""Cainp  Oot" 

BIOOSE^HHAD   IRAKIS 
MAIMH 

June  24-September  S 

CampinE,  cruising,  fishing,  land  and  water 
sports,  uncter  the  personal  supervision  of  col- 
lege men  of  strong  character,  refinement  and 
sympathy  .with  boys..  Small  parties  will  camp 
put  with  licensed  guide  and  counselors  in  the 
heart,  of  the  Mame  woods.  Manual  tiaining. 
tuipnng,  and  music  if  desired.  For  catalogue 
address    SUMNER  R.  HOOPER, 

Morristown.  New  Jersey. 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


WII.D]II£R£ 

I  (Mtafftt  Uke  Bcgloa,  HsIm) 

1  The  kind  of  vacation  that 
does  good.  Mountain 
ciimbing,  canoeing,  fish- 
ing—the life  a  boy  loves. 
Coaching  trip  through  the 
'White  Mountains.  Super- 
vision and  companionship 
of  co!lege-bred  leaders  and 
masters.  Tutoring  it  de- 
sired.   Eighth  season  be- 

J  gins  June  27th.  Booklet  on 
request.  IKTIKG  L.  WOOD- 

'  ■▲8l,Ph.B.,AdelphlAMd. 
ray,  BraokiyB,  11 .  T. 


L'mi 


GampBurrou^hs 

or  THE  ADIROHDACKS 
(Named  for  John  Barronshs) 

Bcautiiui  site  bordering  Garoga  Lake  for 
>imile.  Bungalow  and  other  buildings.  Fine 
assembly  room  with  great  fireplace.  Warm 
bathing,  on  sandy  beach,  gradual  slope.  30 
lakes  witliin  10  miles.  Miles  of  forest.  Best 
boaung  and  fishing.    Tennb  and  baseball. 

BELL,  P.  O.  Box  108,  Essex  Fells  N.  J. 


The  Saminer  Camp  (Camp  Rockland) 
1  °*i  ''^*  Rockland  \f  »'»tary  Academy  is 
located  on  Mas^ma  Lake,  in  the  White 
Moan  tains,  N.  H.  Parents  wishing  a 
place  where  their  boys  will  be  safe,  hap— 
instructed  ngy  address  E.  E.  Frbnch.  A.l 
5  Seminary  Hill.  West  Lebanon.  N.  rt. 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


ClAltP  KBEWATIN  f«r  Ni 
J  the  Wisconsin  Wo«^  m 
enced  teachers  and  college  laa.  la 
swimming,  canoeinf .  saddle  poer 
tnps.  Expert  tutonxig.  Scons  oh 
older  boys.  Booklet  jTh  KeS  W  j 
A.B.,  1^  Knapp  St..  MUvauiet.  ff.. 


CAMP    OXFORD  « 

A  superior  Summer  Camp  for  iZm 
season.  ''Afysfrn'^  irttrrs  err  «.'/— "  # 
let.    Address  A.  F.  CALIHVil J     • 


CAMP   CHOCOR 


Camp  for  Qirls 

N. 
iof 
-aO*    ton  teachers.  M»9  ^.  •■ 
.9©*"         Simmons.  35  Toxteth  St. 


*\C^^  Canaan,  N..H.    Un 


Jer  the  care  of  two  Bos- 
ton teachers.  Miss  E.  F, 
Simmons.  35  Toxte  " 
Brookline.  Mass. 


'^roVilar  L«ke  Winnipesaokee 

New  Hampshire.  White  Mountains.    Fourth 
s^son  opens  July  6.     Rowinir.  swimming. 
aj.letiGi;  instruction  optional, 
fhe  Misses  BLAKE.  127  W.  S6th  St.  N.  Y. 


Summer  Vacation  School  for  Boys 

In  the  HlUs  of  West  Chester  Co. 

Opens  June  24.  19Q7.  Fishing,  swimming, 
tenms.  horsemanship.  Tnps  to  points  of 
interest,  out  of  door  life  that  appeals  to  the 
Roy*  Home  influences  and  constant  super- 
vision. Tutonng  if  desired.  For  further 
information  address  W.  H.  C.  LYLBURN. 
Trinity  School.  E  msford.  New  Yorlc 


FOREST  PARK  CAMP 

OQITAUA    LAltE,   N.  Y. 

(CiiUkUl*).  Boy.  s  Jv  7th  year.  Athletic 
yparts.iiyiijyal  irajniJiK,  riature  study,  tutor- 
mg-aJI  by  *[wtiii]i*iF.  Supervision  entirely 
by  ci  frtirHmced  tcac he  r^ ,  U  ouse  or  tent.  Open 
Jl«*  m  ^^^^1  *^^'f'  /J"*y  and  August. 
^}^k  ^1'!^'^^^'^''%^  Calvin  L.  Lkwis. 
AM,  ^<7St   James  Ph:. .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I 


CLOYNE  CAMP  fob  boys 

S^a«  Uke.  White  Mossttlas.  under  di- 
rection  pr.O.W.  Huntington.  Head  of  Cloyne 
^2^  l?******^'  .^f^'IKP^K^'X  '••  and  Mr.  S.  E. 
SfJ^  S^™^"^'  ^  *?•,  Boys  taken  for  any 
period.  Number  hmited.  June  1st  to  Sept.25th. 


CAMP  ST.  REGIS 

Upper  St  Kcflt  Lake  li  the  Adirwdacki 

A  select  summer  camp  for  boys,  situated  in 
the  most  delightful  and  beautiful  spot  in  the 
Adirondack  woods.  Boating,  fishing,  moun- 
tain cliinbing,  baseball,  tennis.  Tutoring  in 
all  branches  by  expenenced  college  graduates. 
For  particulars  address  Alfred  C.  Robjent. 
Lawrenceville  School  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 


EAST  JAFFREY.  nI  H. 

Camp   Qulnebausr 

Fourth  season.  Address  Theo.  H.  Taft. 
1  Avon  PI..  Cambridge.  Mass.,  or  Chas.  E. 
Str  ATTON  3t)  Lmnaean  St  .Cambridge.  Mass. 


In  the  WHITE  JHH>T 

A  summer  camp  md  M:fc*.is.<  . 
years  up.  Ladies  \t\  cIiut«  A  jw-i 
ment.  SpedaJ  ,>t^  nii.m  to  Xitmm^ 
wudies.  Sml.  v^.^q.  g.  ftUi 
M.A..  Mt.  Air  .  !'  ,ijwil,»lf..h,rt  p» 


Camp  ^^.frrr 

WiMeceokr 

ti    •.      mm       Boys  alecp^cabeaed 


i 


BABtuU^ 


Camp  Wonposet  — c^ 

A  private  ,carop  tor  bojrs.  attass  if 
shore  qf  the  lake.    An  kkal  ^Mfvi  ' 
spend  the  summer.   HiebesireferarB 
information  apply  to  ROBERT  TIM* 
31  East  71st  St..  N.  Y.  aty, 


Forest  Hill 

Amidst  the  foothills  of  the  Ra£c^ 

son  IS  from  July  id  to  August  Itth.  k 

Oc»>lt  Oidky  Chfdi.  Fwi^w. 


BircliinoDt  Sammer  Camp 

For  Girls  and  Yonnff  Women 
EAST    WOLFCBORO.    N.    H. 

Located  on  the  famous  Governor  Went- 
worth  estate  on  Lake  Wc^tworth.  A  genuine 
calnp  under  experienced,  supervision,  with 
speaally  constructed  buildings  and  tents, 
i'erspnal  instruction  in  literary  subjects  and 
out-door  occupations  as  desired.  Nature 
study,  bpatmg,  bathine.  sports,  and  sight- 
seeing.  .Booklet  for  the  asking.  Addiess 
either  ofthedurectore.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambrik 
V  iBLp,  6ea  Fayette  St..  Cambridge.  Mass. 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

CAMPING 

Spend  your  summer  vacation  with  me, 
Cainplng  Out  in  the  Yellowtton*  Nat'l 
Park  and  the  Teton  flounUins,  Wyo. 

The  best  way.     The  inexpensive  way. 
Sixth  season.    Limited  parties. 
Rev.  R.  C.  BRYANT,  Rockford,  111. 


CampOssipeeforBoys 

(Lake  Ossipee) 

OPEN  Aili  THE   YEAB 

For  Tutoring  or  Recreation.  Summer  term 
opens  June  24  ($150.  J225).  Winter  term 
opens  Oct.  1  (^700.  $800).  Bungalows,  assem- 
bly halls,  stables,  tente.  electric  lights,  steam 
heat,  launch,  sail  boats,  saddle  and  drivinir 
horses,  coachmg  and  '*  roughing  trips." 
creamery,  farm.  Trips  to  Canada.  James- 
town Exposition,  Europe,  offered.  Illus- 
trated prospectus.  Appointments  made  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

H.  B.  YOUNC;.  B.  A.  A.  Club,  Boston. 


<<OLrD     HOME'' 

DAMARISCOTTA,  M£« 

Outing  for  Girls  under  fifteen.  Personal 
supervision  by  experienced  teachers.  Rates 
moderate.   Miss  L.  Uiscock.  Quincy.  Mass. 


CAMP    SO    HIGH 

In  the  Adirondacks.  Long  Ben.  St.  Law- 
rence County.  N,  Y.  In  the  depths  of  the 
forest.  Canoe  tnps,  pack  basket  and  trail : 
nshin^,  nature  study  under  college  men  ana 
expenenced  je:uides.    Booklet. 

E.  S.  COIT.  Secretary.  Carthage.  N.  Y. 


Wyonegonic  Can 

For  Girls  {gASiSrS- 

Illustnted  booklet  on  app6car«. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cobb,  Cjunbrtlp 


TOURS    AND   TRAVa 


CAMPCHESTERFIELD 


FOR  BOYS 


All  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  boys* 
-amp  with  many  of  its  own.  Read  our  pros- 
pectus before  you  make  plans  for  your  boy's 


ummer. 
Principal.  E.  B.SMITH.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


ADIRONDACK  CAMP 

For  Boys  under  sixteen 
Like  Georre.   Season,  July  i--8ept.  7 

A  remarkably  successful  camp.  Booklet 
explains  why  this  camp  appeals  to  boys  and 
^■rcnts.    Address  Eli  as  gTBrgwm^  A.B.. 

■  D..  4S1  West  145ih  St.,  New  York  6ty. 


Health  in  theffiUTfl 

of  Orange,  SuUivan,  Ulster,  aad  l*^ 
Counties,  N.  Y.,  oo  the  mda  fe«  » 
branches  of  the  New  York,  lit 
tano  &  Wcsteni  Ry. 
If  you  are  seekinc  a  SUMMER  Hi 
for  your  family  m  a  regioa  of  abaoisu* 

HEALTH  AT  MODERATE  0«?l 
2,C«>  fcff  ab— r  :?..-   :^.;    .•••- 
water,  pure  niiJk,  di>  ti^L 
and   wuhni    i  Jin^  Hour^  I 

York    -1   i-auijtn,'   fac*fiilT    ■  I 

phy-ii  T,jns-  liu-n   *cnd  ^•^'  I 

the  hri':i'ji>i|£iLen,or  I'alJ  lo  i 

BOaK./'SL.MMKk    lu.^^i.. 
Mires.    It  |iv«  .1  itu  ol  oiB^  ij-  ir« 
Faitns.    and    IWdina    Boom*  9^  i 
looiUPH.  rites  oi  b  ^rd,  ladlai4Bs.*^«* 

IK  Ml  W  \t^RK"Ui,<3S  im-^  1 
■'■ny,  1^  -Na5.s^y  St..  ^^TlA 

■  -js  Aye,  2,-:*^  .M  Aw,,  m  ft-.,  J 

-  '^b  A^t..  1  tcti^e  <4i^  ]>!^ 
.-f  4iii_St,  fenick.S6Bim«ii  i 
iii^rmation  Kcumu^  PbIm^i  ■  '■  * 
.1  St.p  Kade  InlbrsBHda  Bwb- 

1n^Br6oKLYN-4  Court  St.:  n 
h;and  Ave.,  cor.  Msk»o  Si, :  W  Era? 
Eaf le  Information  Bnreati. 

On  May  29th  and  30th  exraniMi  t«i- 
reduced  jites  will  be  soW  at  42?  B-W 
12S4  Broadway.  105  Wc»t  USth  M..  t  N 
St..  4  Court  §t.., Brooklyn.  Wc<ki«kr 
ferry  offices,  ^vinc  an  oppottmmn 
aonally  aelecttnc  a  sammer  bom  x- 
enjoying  a  day's  fishinc  in  tho  ^fcl^- 
rwoo.    Tickets  rood  rcturainrMii  H 

Traffic  Manager.  36  Bearer  Sl.  >J 


Bro.i.l 

ColuP 

St.,  1- 
and  W 
naJ  J. 
and  5 

Ea±t 


R 


EV.  and  MRA.  N.  B.  CHE^Tf 
w  Caldwell.  N,  J.,  will  coadK  «l 
irty,    Scotland  lo   I»Jy,  m  wixl*  \ 

ravel  free  from  care.   Apply  stfonfft} 


THE    OUTLOOK  ADVERTISING    DEPARTMENT 


IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  AWAY,  YOU  MAY  HAVE  MISSED 
SOME    OF    THESE   IMPORTANT   NEW   PUBLICATIONS 


By  Pres.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler 

of  Columbia  UniversUy 

True  and  False 
Democracy 

*'  Considered  and  cultured  deliv- 
erances upon  the  general  topic  of 
the  value  of  knowledge  in  politics 
and  the  duty  of  educated  men  to 
assume  their  share  in  cultivating 
a  public  sentiment  which  shaU 
distinguish  the  mob  from  the 
people."  -Edw.  A.  Bradford 
in  the  New  York  Times. 

Clothe  r2mo,  $r.oo  net; 
by  mail^  $i.iO 


By  Pres.  Arthur 
T^vlnlntf  Hadley 

of  Yale  University 

Standards  of 
Public  Morality 

"A  book  distinguished  by  the 
remarkable  faculty  of  common 
sense  ...  as  rare  as  it  is  2gt^^ 
9h\^"^Chicago  Tribune, 

Clothe  j2mo,  %i4>o  net; 
by  mail,  $i.io 


By  Professor 
Simon  N.  Patten 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

The  New  Basis 
of  Civilization 

As  an  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  new  basis  upon  which  all 
modem  social  work  must  rest, 
it  is  interesting  and  very  lug- 
gestive. 

Cloth,  t2mo,  %t.oo  net; 
by  mail,  %t.to 


By  Professor 
John  R«  Commons 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Races  and  Immi- 
|{rants  in  America 

"  We  do  not  recall  another  book 
of  its  size  that  presents  so  much 
important  and  essential  informa- 
tion on  this  vital  topic."— ^^//rw 
of  Reviews. 

Cloth,  lamo,  $/.w  net; 
by  mail,  $f.bj 


THE    BEST    OF    THE    NEW    NOVELS 
Mr.  Arthur  Hemintf 's  n^^w  novel  Spirit  Lake 

A  story  of  which  the  Boston  Transcript  says : 
"  Here  is  a  book  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  wild  sport,  so 
breezv  and  fragrant  of  the  woods,  that  one  is  strongly  tempted  in- 
stantly to  put  on  snowshoes,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  how  to 
travel  upon  them,  to  cut  loose  from  civilization  and  to  set  forth  into 
the  trackless  wilderness,  equipped  with  only  a  few  of  the  most  absot 
lutely  necessary  luxuries  of  nfe,  one's  sole  aim  henceforth  being  to 
trap  the  crafty  fox,  .  .  .  and  to  shoot  the  graceful  caribou  and  the 
lordly  moose.  Such  are  the  wild  ambitions  which  have  been  aroused 
in  a  middle-aged  to  elderly  miifd  by  the  influence  of  this  pleasant 
volume.  .  .  .  The  reader's  attention  has  no  chance  to  wander." 

Cloth,  illustrated  by  the  author 

Wiliiam  S.  Davis's    A  Victor  of  Salamis 

"  A  historical  romance  of  the  first  order  .  .  .  entitles  Mr.  Davis  to 
a  place  among  novelbts  not  far  below  the  author  of  '  The  Talisman.* 
We  commend  the  book  to  all  who  like  a  first-rate  story." 

—Daily  Chronicle,  London. 

John  Oxenham's        The  Lontf  Road 

'*  Its  skillful  mingling  of  idyllic  beauty  and  tragedy  plays  curious 
tricks  with  the  emotions.  ...  Its  charm,  not  of  style,  out  of  spirit, 
is  strangely  real  and  \o\2Lh]&."— Record-Herald,  Chicago. 

Jack  London's        Before  Adam 

Illustraied  in  colors 
"  Few  books  so  take  hold  on  one.  ...  It  stands  unique  in  the  liter- 
ature of  to-day."— /^/^a«y  Journal. 
*'  Ably  done  and  curiously  fascinating."—  The  Outlook. 

Each,  in  decorated  cover,  ^1.50 


Prof.  Geortfe  P.  Baker's  The  Develop- 
ment of  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatist 

An  important  contribution  to  Shakespeare  criticism,  which  gives 
probably  the  best  view  to  be  had  anywhere  of  the  stage  in  Shake- 
speare's time  and  the  evolution  of  the  art  of  the  Elizabethan  dram- 
atists.   It  is  illustrated  from  a  number  of  rare  contemporary  prints. 

Cloth,  8vo,  $1.7 J  net 

Professor  Herter*s  The  Conmion  Bac- 
terial Infections  of  the  Digestive  Tract, 
and  the  Intoxications  Arising  from  Them 

By  C.  A.  HERTER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Thera- 
peutics in  Columbia  University. 

Cloth,  8vo,  X  -\-  joo pages,  $r.so  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

Dr.  Pierre  Janet's  lectures  on 
The  Major  Symptoms  of  Hysteria 

The  A^rw'  York  Sun,  in  speaking  of  the  fascination  of  this  subject 


outside  the  medical  profession,  adds:   **  Prof .  Janet's  exposition 
shows  a  tnasterv  of  the  subject,  frankness  about  what  is  doubt 
and  a  delightfully  unconventional  form  of  address." 


shows  a  tnasterv  of  the  subject,  frankness  about  what  is  doubtful, 

'  '•  ■•    '  -  '     -dress." 

Cloth,  nmOf  $1.73  *^ 

Rev.  Walter  Rauschenbusch's 
Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis 

"  Stem  passion  and  ^ntle  sentiment  stir  at  times  among  the  words, 
and  keen  wit  and  gnm  humor  flash  here  and  there  in  tne  turn  of  a 
sentence ;  and  there  is  a  noble  end  in  view."— M  Y.  Times  Sat. 
Review.  Cloth,  samo,  $1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.63  net 

Professor  Shailer  Wothe^s*  illuminating  book 
The  Church  and  the  ChantUntf  Order 

A  singularly  frank  and  penetrating  discussion  of  topics  of  great 
importance,  most  suggestive  in  its  application. 

Cloth,  tamo,  $r.jo;  by  mail,  fr.bz 


Published 
by 


THE  MACMILLAN   COMPANY 


64-66  5th  Ave., 

N.  Y. 


THE    OUTLOOK   ADVERTISING    DEPARTMBXT 


Miss  May  Sinclair's  first  novel  since  "  The  Divintm 

THE    HELPMATE 

The  Uterary  DigtSt  says :  "  The  novels  of  May  Sinclair  make  waste  paper  oi  most  of  the  fictioii  of  a  warn' 

The  man  with  a  past,  the  invalid  sister,  and  the  wife  with  strong  convictions  are  the 
canvas  is  filled  in  with  other  men  and  women,  all  drawn  with  delicacy,  skill,  and  fine  siaceiity. 
rcMler.    Just  issued.    434  pp.    $1.30. 

Mm  Sinclair's  earlier  novels  may  now  be  had  in  a  uniform  bindiiig. 

"  The  first  great  English  notel  that  has  appeared  in  the  Twentieth  Century "  is  wbat  the  A'-  > 

Revieiv  calls 

JOSEPH    VANCE 

The  Dial  says :   "  Mr.  De  Moigan*s  second  novel 

alice:.for.short 

is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  art  of  fiction  at  its  noblest." 
Each,  $1.75. 


The  First  Voltjtme  of  a  New  Series  of  Biographies  of  Leading  Americans. 

LEADING    AMERICAN    SOLDIERS 


JOHNSTON'S 

Biographies  of  Washington.  Greene,  Andrew  Jackson,  Taylor,  Scott,  Grant,  Sherman,  Shcridaa,  McGfa 
Meade,  Lee,  T.  J.  Jackson,  J.  £.  Johnston.     1  volume  with  portraits.     $1.73  net;  by  mail  $1.90. 


Prospectus  of  this  important  seiies  on  application. 

NEW  YORK 


HENRYHOLT  AND  COMPANY ^N«E 


The  Sowing  of 
Anderson    Gree 

By  MARGARET  PRESGOn  MONTAGUE 

possessing  so  many  elements  of  greatness 
that  many  times  the  five  thousand  people  who 
have  already  read  it  will  read  it  in  the  next 
six  months. 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  in  the  New  York 
Times  says  in  part : 
"  The  book  indeed,  in  spite  of  its  dramatic  fire, 
is  pervaded  with  a  quaint  and  subtle  quality  always 
sweet  and  always  tender.  There  are  chapters  of 
tranquil  beauty  and  others  again  written  in  fire." 

The  Chicago  Record  Herald  says : 

**  Anderson  Cree  reveals  splendid  dramatic  and 
descriptive  powers  as  well  as  much  beauty  of  style." 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  papers 
predict  a  great  sale  for  the  book.  Editions 
have  been  sold  to  Australia  and  to  Canada. 

Buy  at  all  bookstores  or  from  the  publishers^ 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

Union  Square,  New  York 
$L30  POSTPAID 


To   AUTHORS 

Wanting  Books  Made  ana  Mariufe' 

we  offer  better  service  for  leas  cost  than  will  be  foand  d*^ 
JOHN  B.  ALDEN.  Manager.  Bible  House.  9tli  Sv,  >  ^ 


LOANED    FR.E:E  3^i 

Sonffs    for    Camp    MeetinRS    and    evancelbtic  ig|^ 
BIGLoW  amain  CO..  New  York  or  QW 


Sacred 
THE 


MSMMHMSia 


*iih  the  * Vroentji  <rf  a  tv^Atable  iqT«fni.>cffi,    IM^*  W 
CAPITAL     A^SORPl^US    ft3'00  OOO'^?— 


3  SALT  LAKE  5EC0RIT3m TRUST  Qj 


SALT-LAKt-ClT> 


leBANKING  BY  MAIL 


THE  SAFEST  INVfiSTMBfit 


C  API  TAL-:  $t0p.O0apOj 


BILLINC5  MP* 


PENSIONS  FOR  OLD  MINISTER 

With  August  first  we  besin  a  new  year  for  Ministerial  ^^J^^Xjr 
CongTeitationalists  and  otner  friends  of  aced  ministm^rra^ 
of  ministers  arc  te<iuested  to  aid  the  Trustees  of  the  N«M"*J;  ^ 
cil  in  ministering  to  these  worthy  vetw^ns  ol  a  life-.lo««  »^ 

"Christand  the  Church.".  The      "  

This  work  calls  for  $50,000  annuaW, .  .  _. 
only  about  $27,01^).    Address  Kev.  WM 


Kourtb  Ave.,  New  York.    Mention  Outlook. 


I  inc  1  rustees  oi  uw  y^"'!^  ^ 


THE    OUTLOOK   EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


heshire  School 


Cheshire,  Connecticut 

Founded     A.   D.     1794 


II4TH    YEAR   OPENS    I9    SEPTEMBER,    I907 

Thorough  preparation  for  college;  best  sanitary  conditions; 
:vo<lern  equipment  throughout;    125  acres  of  land. 

Catalogue  and  illustrated  history  of  the  school  will  be 
ent    on  request.     Visitors  welcome. 


TEACHERS*    AGENCIES 


Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  ^^hSJ  r^r 


sends  teachen  to  coUefcs,  schools/and  families. 
rents  about  schools.  Wm.  O.  J*r 


e&mrentas 


J»rtttt.  Mirr. 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 
CALIFORNIA 


omla  Hospital  A^Teie.  School  for  Nurses 

:e  y«ars.  Ideal,  private  hospital.  150  beds.  Maternity,  med- 
uixical  departments.  Beautiful  semi-tropic  surroundings. 
or  traininfc.    Illustrated  booklet  free.    Write. 


Is'  Collegiate 
School 

;Cas»  de  Rosas) 
\  ANGELES.  CAI.. 


Fifteenth  year.  Certificate  ad- 
mits to  Smith.  Wellesley,  Stan- 
foi^I.  Wells.  Vassar.  "An  ideal 
school  amid  ideal  surroundings. " 
Kor  illustrated  year  book,  apply  to 
Principals.  Aucr  K.  Parsons. 
Jeannb  W.  Dbnnen. 


CONNECTICUT 


rcLESDDE  A  School  for  Girls 

New  Milford.  Utchfleld  Co.,  Conn. 

ol  year  becins  Tuesday,  October  1st.  1907. 

MRS.  WM.  D.  BliACK.  Patroness. 

DGEFIELD  SCHOOL  for  Boys 

RIDOEFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 

ROLAND  J.  MULFORD.  Ph.D..  Headmaster 

r^nniil  ^vmnnthf^tir  ».**««**«»  and  Instruction 
rauuni  kJJlupaiUVin/  pven  to  not  more  than  six  young 
dren.  A  delixhtfully  healthful  Connecticut  home  and  school 
I  charming  surroundings,  for  children  whose  parents  wish  to 
^\.    Opportunity  for  keeping  ponies.    Address  3,193.  Outlook. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

OPPOSITE 

THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 


ayette  Sq..  Washington,  D.  C. 

lamilton  School 

For  Girls  and  Young  Ladies 
_  _    Write  for  CatahMrue 
I.  PtHEBE  HAMHTONSEAiROOK,  Pi 


,Priidpal 


EUROPE 


THE  THOMPSON.BALDASSCR.ONI 

SCHOOL  OF  TRAVEL 


lends 

«r«ei.  v»i. 

aWaweroni 

Mrs  "' 


Usual 


^^^pIun  International  Institute 

Amerian  girls  received.  French,  Spanish,  history  of  art,  music. 
Jf."  'A'JM^Ainerican  college  women.  Party  sails  in  .Sept.  Address 
>jus  HKltS  J.  SANBORN.  383  Broadway.  Wmter  Hill.  Mass. 

_       ILLINOIS 

^Interearten  Training:  at  Ctaicas:o  Commons 

I2th  year  {mins  Sept.  24.  Full  Professional  and  Advanced  Course*, 
^d  tor  illuttnted  catalog  to  Am  alie  Hufer,  180  Or  a  n<l  Ave. 


ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 

OFFERS 

Oommodrw*  Cenfwa  \m  amt  10  Mb^Mlt  lot  Iteik- 
rra.  WniM*.  Social  WorkM*.  Miawlank  Fkjmtmm, 
BavWra.  sad  alwlrola  dwriM  to  imiak  aMkat  a  Bifk 
Sckool  or  Colkff*  aouna  Oaakalf  Ika  motk  lot  • 
Bacbalor'*  dafia*  aajr  tkaa  ba  dooo. 

Tlic   University  ol  Cliicac* 

Ow.  E      CMcaca.  lU.  . 


Glrton  School  ^•"  "'*  *"'' 


Yoon^  Women 


Ideal  location  in  most  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicago.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  General  and  Seminary  Courses.  Music, 
Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Training.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley.  Send  for  illus- 
trated Year  Book  which  describes  the  school. 
FRAHCIS  KDIG  COOKS,  Prladytlr  Wiimetlui,  m.   BoxSS 


INDIANA 


LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

FOR      YOUNG      MEN      AND      WOMEN 
OPENS   OCT.   9,   1907 

Winona  Technical  Institute 

INDIANAPOLIS 

W.  C.  SMITH.  General  Director. 

Catalogs  and  application  blanks  furnished. 

Miss  Mbrica  Hoacland,  Director.    1516  £.  Mich  St.,  IndianapoUs. 


MARYLAND 


^^.'^WDMS,^^"^. 


In  beautiful  suburbs  of  Kaltimore.  Five  courses  of  study, 
jncludine  two  years'  cotirse  for  Hjah  School  rraduates. 
Exceptional  advantag^es  in  music.  Beautiful  and  spacious 
srroundK  furnish  opportunity  for  irolf,  tennis,  basket  ball, 
etc.  Resident  teacher  of  physical  culture.  Mi/d  ami 
healthful  clitmite.  Visits  to  National  Capiul.  Non-secta- 
nan.  #.^50  to  *5fjn.  Catalofinie  and  views.  Address 
J.  H.  Turner,  D.D.,  Box  D,  Latherrillcu  Md. 


THE    OUTLOOK  EDUCATIONAL 


MA8«ACHU8ETT« 


Miss  Church's  School  for  Girls 

Formerly  Mlts  Frances  Vote  Emerson's  School 

Resident  and  day  pupils.    General  and  college  preparttory  courses. 
Advanced  work  for  otder  girls.        „  ,^  v 

Schoolhouse,  405  Beacon  Street  (  Rn-tftn  MaM 
Residence.  401  Beacon  Street  I  »o«on»  Mass. 


SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

n.^«4^»         Director.   JEFFREY  R.  BRACKEIT.  Ph.D. 
DOStOn        Associate.  ZILPH A  D.  SMITH. 

Maintained  bv  Simmons  College  and  Harrard  Uni- 
versity. For  students  of  the  practice  of  charitable  and  socul  work, 
and  workers,  paid  or  voluntary.  Course  of  one  academic  year  (the 
fourth  year)  begins  October  I.    For  circulars  address. 

Ttie  Director,  9  Hamilton  Place.  Boston. 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

18  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  ANNIE  MOSEL.EY  PERRY.  Principal. 


MRS.   MARIAN   STARR   HARRINGTON 

will  open  a  house  on  Beacon  St.  as  a  Home  for  Girb  desiring  to  study 
in  Boston,  or  otherwise  to  uke  advantage  of  the  opportunities  ol 
this  city.    For  circular  with  terms  and  references,  address 

Mrs.  George  E.  Harrington.  46  Chestnut  Street.  Boston. 


Miss  Annie  Cooli<1|;e  Rust's  16th  Year. 

Froebel  School  of  Kindergarten 

Normal  PIoqc^q  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
INOrmai  V^iaSSeS.  Boston,  Mas*;.  ReguUr  two-year 
course.    Post-graduate  and  special  courses.    Circular  on  request. 


Concord,  Mass. 

Saint  Andrew's  School 

New  building  on  Punkatasset  Hill.    Extensive  grounds  and  wood- 
land.   Tennis  courts,  ball  field,  canoemg.    Constant  and  careful  at* 
tention  to  the  individual  boy.    A  special  department  for  young  boys. 
Thomas  H.  Eckfeldt,  Headmaster. 


Nichols    Academy 

93D  TEAR 

DUDLEY.  MASS. 

A  refined  home  school  ideally  located.  Sixteen  miles  from  Wor- 
cester.  Elevation  over  seven  hundred  feet.  Prepares  for  all  col- 
leges. One  teacher  to  every  ten  pupils.  AH  buildings  modem. 
Pupils  under  immediate  supervision  of  the  resident  head  master. 
Terms  reasonable.    Send  for  catalogue. 

SAMUEL  W.  H  ALLETl",  A.M.,  (Harvard).  Head  Master. 


WHEATON  SEMINAKY  ""^^Z^^* 

Norton,  Mass.  Healthfully  located  within  30  miles  of  Boston.  73d 
year  oegi»s  Scot.  18, 1907.  Endowed.  Certificates  to  college.  Advanced 
courses  for  high  school  graduates  and  others.  Art  and  mus'.c. ,  Native 
French  and  German.  New  brick  gymnasium^  with  resident  instruc- 
tor :  tennis,  basket  ball,  field-hockey,  etc.  r  or  catalogue  and  views 
address  t»e  President.  REV.  SAMUEL  V.  COLE.  A.M.,  P.P. 

Massachusetts,  Springfield. 
**The  Elms"  home.  Pav,  and  Mu.sic school  for  Girls. 
English,  Music.  Special,  and  C?ollcge  Preparatory  courses.    Certifi- 
c.ite  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith.  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Wcllesley. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Porter,  Principal. 


MICHIGAN 


The    Michiiian    Military    Academy 

ORCHARD    I.AK£,  MICH. 

Ideal  site.  Fine  equipment..  Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Strong 
teaching,  (ienuine  military*  training.  Symmetrical  culture.  Clean 
atmosphere.     Not  a  reform  school. 

Lawrence  Cameron  Hull,  President  and  Superintendent. 


MISSOURI 


BLEES  MILITARY  ACADEMY  lf^,y 

College  Preparatory  and  all  genenl  courses.    9600.000  Plnnt. 
Col,  Geo.  R.  Birnbtt.  LL.H  .  A  M..  Supt..  Box  100.  Macon,  Mo. 


NEW   JERSEY 


New  Jersey.  Montclair. 

Cloversfde  School  for  Girls 

14  nules  from  New  York  College  preparation :  advanced  work 
for  girls  in  Literature.  History  of  Art  and  Psychology.  Large 
Kround** ;  basket-ball  and  tennis. 

For  prospectus  address  Miss  E.  Timlow. 


St  Mary 


For  Girls 
Burlington,  New  Jersey 


Idesl  Locatioo  between  New  York  ( 


High  standard  of  scliolarship 
Excellent  record  of  health 
Happy  home  life 


New  Jersey  Military 

fre:ehoi.d.  n.  j. 

Catalogue  with  48  illustrations.    Cou  C  J.  Wncvr.  A.1L  n. 


Centenary  Collegiate  Instto; 

•    HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

A  fine  school  for  boys  and  girls  over  14  years 
age.    College  preparatory  and  other  courses.   Ra'- 
moderate.    Fine  buildings  and  excellent  faci-t 
Send  for  bulletin.    Rev.  £.  A.  Noble,  D.D^  Pr- 

NEW    Y^flK 


CITY 


NEW  YORK  I>ar  ^h^l  3S  K amm  «. 

LAW  SCUOOI.       ETeiiinir  School        Kew  T«rk  C^ 

"  Dwight  Method*'  of  instmction.    LL.B.  in  two  Tcan>    1-*-^ 
in  three  years.    Hixh  standards.    Send  for  cataJorne. 

GEORGE  CHASE.  Dtt: 


Kincler8:artei]  Normal  DepartsMot 
Btliical  Culture  8cli€»ol 

For  information  address  Miss  CAROLINE  T.  HAVEN. 

Central  Park  West  and  63d  St..  New  Vort  Ofer 


73d  >cer  opens  !5«f!t  J*- 
1907.  Monrtac  U^ 
sessions  9^10  to  VL  Attif^ 
noon  riMtr»,  3J0  v 
Evenlnt  Clai— i.St 
D«rees  LLB^  LL*: 
Address  L.  J.  Tompkins,  Sec.,  Washington  Sq.,  N  T 


NEIV  VORK 
VNIVBRSITV 
LAW  SCHOOL, 


Training  School  for  Nurses 

The  Kmffs  County  Hospital  Tniminr  School  for  Nonn  a  s* 
sirous  of  greatly  increasing  the  nursinr  staff.  The  'co«nc  <»  « 
years  with  two  months  probation.  Dunns  this  prointk<«arT  's-r 
candidates  are  maintain«l :  after  this  term  $10  per  aiocith  is  aiJvw: 
Uniforms  and  books  are  supplied.  There  is  a  comfortable  c^t- 
home  which  is  pleasantly  located.    For  further  p«rticnlan  aff:)?  • 

MISS  M.  O'NEILL. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses.  Kings  County  Hospital   BrooUrs.5  '• 


NEW    YORK 


BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  &;;.^7^iIr^^H"' 

Miss  Mary  R.  Hyde,  MIssJanh  Dbbwstxk  H  VDsTPrsvxpi i 


CLINTON    PREPARATORY    5CH00L 

CHnton,  N^w  York  (9  miles  from  Utica).  }nh  jtm.  * 
Boys.  Preparoi  for  any  collere.  Bo»  Iftjo  Ur*akTm  at  tuM  o*  e^ 
trance  preferred.  J.  B.  WsfEEI^BR.  A.Bt^  Pria. 


The  Mackenzie  School 


Dobbs  Fen>7-oii-Hiid»oB,  N.  T. 

Albert  Shaw,  Editor  Review  of  Reriews.  Chftknaa  of  ^ 
'^      '  «...      D^jector.    Caalocve  wil'  i» 


Council.    Dr.  James  C  Madceiisie, 
sent  by  the  Secretary. 


IHE    OUTLOOK   EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


NEW    YORK 


bs*  Hazen's  Suburban  School  for  Girls« 

Half-hour  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  John  Cunningham  Hazbn,  Principal. 

nIS  I!  ih  t'^^^vV-  }  A-odau  Prtodprf.. 

Pblham  Manor,  N.  Y. 


^ye  Seminary,   Rye,  New  York. 


For  particulars  address 
Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE. 


rite    Balllol    School 


UTICA,   N.    T. 
For  Girls 

si  lesre  preparatory  and  general  courses. 

Edith  Rockwell  Hall.  A. B.,  Head. 


The  Halsted  School 

ONKERS  ON  HUDSON.  N.  T.  Certificate  admits  to  Va»ar 
id  Wellesley.  Fine  course  in  music.  The  principal  receives  a  few 
:sident  puptis  into  her  home  on  school  xrounds. 


OHIO 


Ohio,  Cleveland.  4006  Prospect  Avenue. 

liss  Mittlebers:er's  Home  and  Day  School 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 

Slendale  College  for  Women  suSISS?!^l'>»?£!.?ti 

'all  term  begins  Sept.  18.    College  Preparatory.  Collegiate,  Special 
'ourses.  Art,  Music.  Elocution.    Miss  R.  J.  UkVorb,  President. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SEORGE    SCHOOL 

George  School  P.  O..  Bucks  Co.,  PennsylTanla 

Under  management  of  Society  of  Fnends.  lliorough  College 
^reparation.  Beautiful  grounds.  227  acres.  New  Gymnasium  and 
^boratory  Building,  large  athletic  fields.  Healthful  location  north 
>f  Philadelphia.    For  catalog  address 

JOS.  S.  WALT<>Jf,  Ph.D..  Principal 


Lafayette  College 


BASTOBi, 
PEMNA. 

Thoroughly  equipped  College  and  Technical  courses.    Fine  sifua- 
Two  hours  from  New  York  and  Phila. 
Address  C.  B.  GREEN,  Registrar. 


ST.     LIJKB'S     SCHOOL 

WATNE,  PA.  (14  Miles  from  Phlladelnhia) 

Forty-four  years  successful  in  preparing  boys  for  college  or  for 
business.  Careful  individual  instruction.  Buildings  all  new.  30 
acres  for  ail  snorts.    Gymnasium  with  swimmmg  pool. 

CHARLES  HENRY  STROUT.  A.M..  Headmaster. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Colonial  buiidmg  erected  lvii6  for 


The  Misses  Shipley's  School 

Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr  College.  College  Preparatory  and 
Academic  Courses.  Small  classes.  Resident  athletic  director.  For 
illustrated  circular  address  The  Secretary.  Box"G.*^  Bryn  MawT.Pa. 

OCONT^  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  ^  ^ 

Iwenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New  York. 


,  j-om  J 

The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  property. 
Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman   ^- — * — 


_.-^ For  circulars  address 

Principal.  Ogontz  School  P.  C.  Pa. 


PHILLIPS  BRQDK5 


SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS.  PhiUdelplila 

C^ctilty  and  equipment  nnexeellad.    Ten  boardinff 


pupils  taken. 
John  StaMft   Whtie,  LL.D.,  Hejtd  Mastrf. 

WISCONSIN 


Beaver  Dam, 


Milwaukee- Downer    College 


WAYUND  ACADEMY 

High-grade,  co-educational  Christian  home  school.  Large  endow- 
ment. Excellent  eouipment.  Music.  Elocution.  Athletics.  Mod- 
erate expense.    Address  for  caulogue.  Prin.  Edwin  P.  I'>rown. 

Milwaukee, 

Wis. 

For  Young  Ladies  and  Girls.    CoUeire.    Collesre  Prepara- 
tory  School.    MuKic   directed   by    Emil   Lieblmg:    Diploma. 
Home  Economics.    Training  Course  for  Teachers :  Diploma. 
OyranaHtlcs :  Training  Course  for  Teachers. 
Art,  Elocution Miss  Ellen  C.  Sabin.  President. 

OHE-MAKING  THE  NEW  PROFESSION 

—an  illustrated  66-page  booklet  free.    Home-study  courses  and 
A  books  :  Health,  Food,  Economy,  Children.  Clothing,  etc. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  621  W.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


H 


FOR  SALP  SSTABLISHEU  SCHOOL.  Good  invest- 
A  VAX  •jja.AtfA^  ment.  Income  yearly,  six  to  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars (|6,000.a»  to  $«,OfjO.OO).  Retiring  on  account  ot  ill  health.  For 
particulars  address  "  School  for  Backward  Children,"  3.201,  Outlook. 
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The  Ben  Greet  Players 


OPEN 

AIK 
PLAYS 

can  be  booked  till  end  of  August  ( East).  For  next  Season— Colleges. 
Clubs,  etc.— a  roost  attractive  repertory  is  arranged— Shakespeare. 
Everyman,"  and  other  classics  (with  or  without  **  scenery  "  as  re- 
luued).  Address  BEN  GREET,  care  of  Sanger  &  Jokdan, 
•.mDire  Theater  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
N.R.— Mr.  Greet,  in  answer  to  many  applications,  contemplates 
shortly  opening  a  School  of  Acting,  with  center  in  New  York. 


I 


SVAMWX 


% 


tn\X^ 


50c.  and  fl.  at  Druggists 
or  by  Mail. 


Best  Laxative  for 

Family  Use 

RellsUe.  62  years  of  success. 
Ssle.  Contains  no  harmful 

drug. 
PlesssnI.   Tastes  like  soda 

water. 

THE  TARRANT  CO. 
44  Hudson  St..  New  York 


LBA    &   PERRINS*   SAUCE 

adds  zest  to  gravies  and  spice  to  salads  and  improves  the  flavor  of 
fish,  game,  and  soups. 


Bo\ind   Volximes 
of    The    0\itlook 

Handsomely  made  up  in  Jade  Green  Cloth,  advertising 
pages  eliminated,  convenient  size  for  Library,  each  Volume 
with  Index,  three  Volumes  to  the  year,  at  %\2h  per  Vol- 
ume, or  ^3.50  for  the  three  Volumes  comprising  the  full 
ytar.    Sent,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Outlook  Company,  28y  Fourth  Ave.,  W.  Y. 
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Paid  Up  and  Non- 
Assessable 

That  Exactly  Describes  Your  Investment  in 


»» 


Automobile 

Comparative  records  prove  that  it  costs 
less  to  keep  a  *'  MAXWELL  *'  running  year 
in  and  year  out  than  any  other  motor  car, 
and  is  anything  more  vital  to  every  auto- 
mobile owner  than  keeping  down  expenses? 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  all  un- 
necessary weight  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  "  MAXWELL."  The  "  MAXWELL " 
has  been  "  boiled  down,"  so  to  speak.  It 
has  been  simplified  and  refined  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  a  large  repair  bill 
and  a  "  MAXWELL  "  are  total  strangers. 

Just  take  that  "  MAXWELL,"  for  in- 
stance, that  completed  the  Glidden  Tour 
of  1907,  after  having  gone  successfully 
through  the  tours  of  1905  and  1906  I  That 
old  "  war  hor^e  "  has  run  over  60,000  miles 
and  is  still  running  as  perfectly  as  when  it 
left  the  factory  over  three  years  ago. 

And  just  look  at  that  performance  made 
by  the  "  MAXWELL  "  which,  after  going 
through  three  terrific  contests  with  bonnet 
sealed,  joined  the  Glidden  Tour  at  Chi- 
cago and  went  straight  through  to  New 
York  and  back  again  to  Chicago  without 
breaking  a  seal  I  Think  of  it,  over  4,700 
miles  without  so  much  as  raising  the  hood  ! 

There  are  to-day  over  7,500  "MAX- 
WELL "  owners,  all  enthusiastic  over  their 
car.     Just  ask  one  of  them. 

Write  Dept.  23  for  a  complete  "  MAX- 
WELL "  catalog.  A  letter  addressed  to 
me  personally  will  insure  you  a  demonstra- 
tion by  that  "  MAXWELL  "  dealer  near- 
est you. 


^a^M^ 


President,  Mazwell-Britcoe  Motor  Co. 
AUtmbers  A.M.C.M.A. 
75  Sprue*  Street,  Tarrytowa,  N.  Y. 

Maio  Plait:  Tanytowe.  N.  Y. 

Factories :  Chicago,  Dl.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

DEALESS    IN    ALL    LASOE    CITIES 


PAYING 
INYESTMENTS 

we  HAVE  A  BOOKLET  tellinc  about  tbe 
Unit  Ownership  of  Central  Buaiaees 
Property,  unencumbered. 

HAVE  YOU  ASKED  FOR   IT? 

If  you  have  money  for  investment,  or  ex- 
pect soon  to  have,  you  will  find  it  to  your 
interest  to  know  all  about  Unita. 

UNITS  stand  every  test.  Are  raadily  coa> 
vertible  and  pay  from 

5K  to  7%  net 

Plus  the  increase  value  profit. 

UNIT   OWNERSHIP   of  Central    Buaiaeas 
Property  in 
SEATTLE     LOS  ANGELES     SPOKANE 

assures  you  of  a  regular  and  increasiaff 
annual  income  and  a  large  growth  In  tbe 
value  of  the  Unit. 

UNITS  $1,000  %o  $x,sao.  Practional  Unita  in 
proportion. 

WRITE  FOR  THE  UNIT  BOOKLET 


Tb«  Tni«tee  Corapaoy  ot  S«ml« 
The   Trustee   Company  of  Lue 

Angeles 
The  Trustee  Company  of  Spduiife 


THE  TRUSTEE 
SECURITIESOOMPAN) 

NalWaSuNs«Y«k 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Farm  Lands 
arc  Preferred  Investments 

BECAUSE 

1.  Principal  secure,  being  usually  40^ 
of  conservative  value  based  on  ptoAlU- 
ive  qualities  of  land. 

2.  Income  large  and  certain,  maami 
crops  from  land  itself  paying  intereik 

3.  A  Farm  Mortgage  is  an  inveaMM 
that  you  alone  own  and  controL 

Our  North  Dakota  nai  nioneaib 

5%  and  Sj4%  Farm  Mortcigies 

Are  on  personally  inspected  fiarBiflu 

Perfect  titles  guaranteed. 

Collection  of  interest  and  priactel 
made  promptly  without  expense  toUto- 
vestor. 

H  'n'U  for  particulars  of  morigmggt 
meeting  your  especial  requiremumiM. 

WELLS  &  DICKEY  COnPAMT 


MOmEAPOUS 

iim 


BABktrt 


Vaiume  86 


Saturday,  August  31,  1907 


dumber  18 


CONTENTS 


The  President  at  Provincetown 931 

Air.   Taft'a  Platform 932 

A   Constmctive  Policy 933 

The  Pennsylvania  Capitol  Report. ......  934 

A.   Standard  Oil  Defense 936 

A  Coanter'Attack  on  the  Administration  937 

The  Strength  of  the  American  Navy 937 

Academic  Education  for  the  Blind 938 

Child  Labor  in  Alabama 939 

Central  American  Quarrels 939 
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State  Prohibition  in  Georgia  and  the  South  94  7 

By  A.  J.  McKelway 

San  Francisco's  Ferment 950 

By  Kew 

France  and  America  at  The  Hague 956 

By  Elbert  F.  Baldwin 

The  Spint  of  the  Woods 962 

By  W.  R.  Peabody 
Problems  of  Every-Day  Life :  The  True 
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„ ^  epaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the  Unitnl  Sutes.   Hawaiian  Island.  Pliilippine  Islands,  Guam, 

Porto  Rico.  Tutuila  (Samoa),  Shangrhai.  Canal  Zone.  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  For  Canada  SIJO  should  be  added  for  postage, 
and  for  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  #1.56  should  be  added  for  postaee. 

Change  of  address :  When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be  given,  llie  notice  should  be 
sent  one  week  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect. 

Orders  and  instructions  for  advertising  must  be  received  eight  days  before  the  Saturday  on  which  it  is  intended  the  advertise- 
ment shall  appear. 

Copyright.  19Q7.  by  the  Outlook  Company.    Entered  as  secnnd-claMt  matter  in  the  New  York  Post-Office. 
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MitR  WHITE  HANDS 

uly  white  fingers 
Cheek  of  rose  and 
brow  of  snow 
Bloom  of  youth 
around  her  lingersi 
Who  uses 

HAND 
SAPQUi 


r  pr 
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To  let  the  blind  lead  lives  of  idleness  and  despair  7- 1 
many  of  them  can  become  happy  WAQE-^EARNEBS 
We  cannot  give  them  sight  but  we  can  give  them  a  :  ^ 
interest  in  life.     THIS  YOUNO  BLIND  OIRU  ^t 

one   of  our   Home  Teachers,   HAS   RAISED  SI"     i 

help  the  poor  blind,  to  take  them  from  their  cra^    | 

tenements  to  God's  green  fields."  I 

(         V  ^^sV  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^'  ^^^  *^^^^  ^y^  ^^  '^^ 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  to  do  as  much  as  she  has  c 
She  has  told  THE   READERS  of  the  OUTLX>OIC  —  ] 

she  is  so  happy  that  she  has  happiness  to  give  away 

Won't  you  let  her  be  your  agent  to  give  the  .. 
Happiness  and  LIGHT  THROUGH  WORK  ? 

$10  pays  for  20  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  se« 
knitting,  or  a  handicraft  at  the  pupils'  homes. 

$50  pays  for  a  teacher's  salary  for  one  month. 
$6,000  a  year  runs  our  Workshop  for  Blind  Mcr 
We  have  been  offered  $34,000  on  condition  that  we  make  up  the  amount  of  $100 
Will  you  not  help  us  to  complete  this  working  capital  ? 

All  donations  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  bv  the 
Treasurer,  HERBERT  S.  BARNES  Secretary,  WINIFRED  HOLT 

44  East  78th  Street 

NEW     VORK     ASSOCIATION     FOR     THE     BLIND 


President 
Richard  Watson  Gilder 


Vice-Presidents 
Helen  Keller,       Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis 


PARKER _ 

FOUNTAIN   PEN 

Are  yOQ  satlsned  In  tmlng  »  fonntain  pen  to  be  oomDellad  to 
wipo  off  the  inky  nozzle  each  time  the  cap  it  rvmovea  or  have 
BofU'd  flnKera? 

If  not,  buy  a  Parker  Pen  with  the  Lucky  Oorre  and  arold  this 
trouble. 

"The  pen  that  Inks  the  point"  it  the  name  of  a  little  booklet  we 
won  Id  like  t<-»  send  you  because  it  tella  why  Parker  Pen  uaera  have 
plt'imant  thouKhts  and  clean  pens. 

IVrhapH  your  dealer  Mils  the  Parker--aak  him— if  not  aak  ns.  and 
we  will  aend  you  a  beautiful  cataloffue  and  a  pemonal  letter  telllns 
you  where  /ou  can  find  a  Parker  Pen  dealer.  It's  worth  while  to 
be  particular  when  buying  a  penl 

JB&*See  thttt  it  has  X\St  **Lacky  Curve.*' 

St  a  ndarttcr  Sel/filling,      CafUgU4  /ret. 

The  Parker  Pen  Co.  158  MIU  SU  JmcsvIUc,  Wtai 

European  Branch  i    Stuttirart,  Germany. 

C«naai*n  Afency:     Huntin.  Gillies  6i  Co..  Hatniltoo  and  Moatrw^ 

Gcrbei  Carlisle  Co.,  Mexico  City,  Me«.    E.  LuBt  &  Co..  Sydaey.  Aw. 


mum 

BY 

MAIL 

M4% 


SAFI    BANKINO 

Every  precaution  ie  taken  by  thie  bank  is 
ing  its  funds.  Loans  must  be  secured  by  coQetcral 
or  real  estate  securities  and  all  appUcationa  nasi 
be  passed  on  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  n< 
ported  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Tbe  loaaa  an 
then  carefully  examined  by  the  Auditing  Depart* 
ment  of  the  bank,  so  that  under  these  coadttisaa 
there  is  no  chance  for  an  improperly  secufsd  loea 
being  made.  Booklet  *«V"  mailed  on  rs^nest. 
ASSETS   OVER 

FORTY-TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS 


T"  CITIZENS 

SAVINGS  8r  TRUST  CO 


CLBVBLAND,  OHIO 
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3   Room 

for  Doubt 

E  you  suspect  coffee  is  hurting  you, 
:  1 0  days  and  use 

^OSTUM 

''There's  a  Reason" 

open  to  proof  in  your  own  case. 

Pottua  Gcml  Co..  Ltf  ,  Birttlc  Crak,  Mkh.,  U.  S.  A. 


'O 


"  Day  in  and  day  out, 
Year  out  and  year  in  !" 
Your  savings,  surplus,  or  inheritance  will 
cam  you 

a  Year 

with  absolute  safety  of  principal  and  its 
earnings,  still  subject  to  your  control  and 
available  in  emergency. 

HOW  AND  WHERE?  By  investing 
with  the  Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Com- 
pany, whose  record  for  fourteen  years  has 
fulfilled  every  promise  and  has  met  with  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  our  patrons,  including 
prominent  m*erchants  and  manufacturers  and 
professional  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
some  probably  in  your  locality  to  whom  we 
are  permitted  to  refer  you. 
Under  New  York  Banking  Department 
supervision. 

Assets  11,750,000. 
Full  particulars  of  our  in- 
vestment upon  request. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  CO. 

10  Timei  Bide. 
Brofldway  ft  4ad  St .  Hew  York  City 


Better  than  Shopping 


In  New  York 


Our  Catalogue  in 

vour  hands  gives  you 
better  shopping  ad- 
vantages than  those 
enjoyed  by  women 
who  live  in  New 
York. 

It  enables  you  to 
get  the  same  fastidi- 
ous style,'  the  same 
hi^h-grade  workman- 
ship, the  same  range 
of  choice  —  but,  at 
prices  that  are  actu- 
ally wholesale* 

Glance  over  the  at- 
tractive offers  quoted 
below  for  made-to- 
order  garments.Then 
send  for  our  cata- 
logue and  sfe  hun- 
dreds of  others 
equallv  interesting 
and  all  clearly  illus- 
trated and  described. 

FallaxiWinter 
Suits 

$6  to  25 


Visiting:  Dresses 
Tailor-Made  Suits 
Separate  5kirts 
Rain-Coats     .     . 


$6.00  to  $20 
7.50  to  25 
3.50  to  15 
8.7S  to     18 


Our  Catalogue  also  illustrates  and  describes  a  full  line  of 
the  following  ready-made  goods : 


Shirt  Waists 
Underwear 
Children's  Dresses 


Furs 

Ladies'  Coats 
Children's  Coats 


We  pay  transportation  charges  to  any  part  of 
the  U.  S. 

Write  to-day  for  our  new  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  If  you  desire  samples  of  material  used  in 
our  made-to-measure  garments,  be  sure  to  mention 
the  colors  you  prefer. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 

216  Wett  24th  Street,  New  York  City 
Largeet  Ladies'  Ootfltting  Eetabiiihinent  in  the  Worid 

Mail  Orders  Only.  No  Agents  or  Branchts. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT       , 

The  circulation  of  The  Outlook  is  almost  wholly  | 

regular  subscribers,  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  our  total  edition  being  \ 
through  the  news-stands.  There  are,  however,  many  booksellers  and  nn 
dealers  who  keep  The  Outlook  regularly  on  their  counters,  and  from  i' 
copies  may  be  purchased.  Readers  of  The  Outlook  who  fail  to  find  T 
Outlook  on  sale  at  their  nearest  bookstore  or  news-stand  will  confer  a  & 
by  furnishing  us  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  such  concerns. 

THE   FOLLOWING    DEALERS    SELL   THE   OUTLOOK   REGULARLY 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham.  John  L.  Parker,  Woodward  Building,  Third 
Ave. 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley.    F.  E.  Sadler,  2108  Center  St. 

Los  Angeles.  Robt.  Green  &  Co.,  6th  &  Main  Sts. ;  The 
F.  E.  Munsey  Co.,  406  Broadway;  Ramona  Book  Store, 
516  Broadway ;  B.  A.  Whalen,  3ii  W.  Fifth  St. 

Oakland.    W.  H.  Johnston,  Fourteenth  and  Franklin  Sts. 

Palo  Alto     Congdon  &  Crome,  230  University  Ave. 

Pasadena.    Jarvis  &  Prinz.  49  E.  Colorado  St. 

Redlands.    Tucker  Bojk  &  Stationery  Co. 

Riverside.    William  L.  Fry.  811  Main  St. 

San  Francisco.    Foster  &  Orear,  Ferry  Post-Office  Building. 

Santa  Barbara.    Eugene  O.  Famum,  633  State  St. 

COLORADO 
Denver.    Herrick  B.  &  S.  Co.,  934  Fifteenth  St. ;  Kendrick 
B.  &  S.  Co.,  Sixteenth  and  Stout  Sts. 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport.    Post- Office  News  Store,  11  Post-Office  Arcade. 
Hartford.    Kelleher  Bros.  534  Asylum  Hill ;  N.  J.  McDonough, 

(A  Pratt  St. ;  E  M.  Sill,  209-211  Trumbull  St. 
New  Haven.    C.  S.  McGilvray  733  Chapel  St. 
New  London.    J.  A.  Meade,  156  State  St. 
Norwalk.    W.  P.  Beers,  49  Wall  St. 
.South  Coventry.    Mrs.  A.  E  Peterson. 
So.  Norwalk.    W.  P.  Beers,  6  So.  Main  St. 
Waterbury.    J.  H.  Devereaux ;  The  George  N.  Ells  Co. ;  H.  P. 

Lucas,  48  No.  Main  St. 
Westport.    W.  E.  Nash. 

DELAWARE 
Wilmington.    E.  S.  R  Butler  &  Son,  421  Market  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington.  Brentano's,  Thirteenth  and  F  Sts.,  N.  W. ;  Edw. 
J.  Erwin,  2908  Fourteenth  St.,  N.  W. ;  Hamilton  &  Adams 
622  Ninth  St.,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 
Tampa.    W.  E.  Chenot. 

GEORGIA 
Atlanta.    J.  M.  Miller  Co.,  39  Marietta  St 
Columbus.    W.  A.  White  &  Co. 
Savannah.    Estate  of  E.  M.  Conner,  6  State  St.,  East. 

IDAHO 
Caldwell.    E.  H.  Adams. 
Wallace.    J.  W.  Tabor. 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago.    McDonald  &  Co.,  53  Washington  St.;  Sherman 

House  News  Stand,  Clark  and  Randolph  Sts. 
Highland  Park.    Albert  Larsen. 
Quincy     Mrs.  Anna  White. 

INDIANA 
Evansville.    Smith  &  Butterfield,  310  Main  St. 
Indianapolis.    Pettis  Dry  Goods  Co.,  25-33  Washington  St- 
Michigan  City.    The  Misses  Hopkins,  511  Franklin  St. 


IOWA 
Burlington.    Mauro  &  Wilson. 
Davenport.    E.  M.  White,  406  Brady  St- 
Dubuque.    Harger  &  Blish,  904-910  Main  St. 
Logan.    J.  S.  Burrell,  Post-Office  Lobby. 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville.    Charles  T.  Dearing,  356-3&0  Fourth  Aft 

MAINE 
Portland.    Mrs.  J.  H.  Allen,  381 H  Congress  St 
Saco.    H.  B.  Hendrick. 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore.     Earl  W.  Adams,  230  East   Twwty^^* 
Henry  W.  Duncan,  S.  E.  cor.  St,  Paul  and  SaraUv 
E.  K.  Edwards,  Corridor  News  Stand,  Aiuerican  U 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston.    L  N.Chappell,  26  Court  St.;  F.  C  Herr^y 
scription  Agcy.,  Copley  Sq.,  Back  Bay ;  F  X  ^ 
Thomdike  Hotel;  J.  F.    Murphy.  Sooth  Statv* 
South  News  Co.  (Alice   M.  Fields),  OW  S«tt.  ;- 
Washington  St.;  Smith  &  McCance,  3S  Mxtm^ 
T.  J.  Southwell,  66  Huntington  A^-e  :  Warren  N«^ 
131  Warren  St. 
Brookline.    W.  D.  Paine,  239  Washington  St 
Cambridge.    Harvard  Co-operative  Society,  Lyc<»o  " 

L.  Tafralian,  1045  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Chicopee.    The  Bucklev  Co. 
Dorchester.    E.  E.  B.  Gilson,  274  Quincy  St,  Up*a^' 

ners;  Mrs.  N.  W.  Prcscott,  1438  Dorcbestei  A*e- 
Fitchburg.    J.  E.  Thompson,  118  Main  St 
Holyoke.    Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  196  High  St ;  R.  R.  Nk«"1 

15  Main  St,  Box  105. 
Lawrence.    R.  T.  Ward,  248  Essex  St 
Medfield.    R.  L.  Mann. 
Newton.    A.  V.  Harrington. 

North  Adams.  F.  L.  TUton's  Book  Store,  98  Main  >t 
North  Cambridge.  J.  W.  Hunnewell,  2074  Massacbmets 
Worcester.    L.  H.  Browning,  568  Main  St 

MICHIGAN* 
Detroit.    Coombs  &  Daniel,  295  Woodward  Ave. 
Mackinac  Island.    L.  E.  Edwards. 
Muskegon.    R.  S.  Squires,  16  Jefferson  St. 
Port  Huron.    D.  MacTaggart.  2344  Military  St 
Traverse  City.    City  News  Co.,  129  E.  Front  St 

MINNESOTA 
Anoka.    Goodrich  &  Jennings. 
Minneapolis.    Century  News  Co.,  6  So.  Third  St ;  M  1 ' 

anaugh,  48  So.  Third  St 
Nashwauk.    T.  R.  Dodson.  * 
Northfield.    D.  D.  Turner  &  Co. 
St  Paul.    J.  H.  Kartuck,  P.  O.  Building;  C.  L.  Mit- 

Wabasha  St:  St  Paul  Book  &  Statioaery  Co.:  N 

Marie,  Box  663;  White  Front  News  Depot  I©  W«* 

Ave. 
Winona.    Alex.  McNie. 
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MISSOURI 
-»«-      Wm.  Mcllwrath,  607  Locust  St. 
l\X.y.     Emery,  Bird  &  Thayer  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Book 

MONTANA 
<.eefe  Bros.,  Box  334. 

NEBRASKA 
Kearney  News  Stand,  11  W.  Twenty-second  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 
C   D.  Snyder. 

on.     W.  C.  Sithens,  14  So.  Laurel  St. 
I.       R.  Twelves,  408  Market  St. 
tH.      Elizabeth  Novelty  Co.,  213  Broad  St. 
O'wn.     J.  R.  Runyon. 

c.      Paul  J.  Hollberg,  117  Roseville  Ave.;  P.  F.  MuUi- 
,  927  Broad  St. 
>n.      George  Lavton,  Park  Ave. 
eld.     A.  M.  Harper,  411  Park  Ave. 
mk.     F  W.  Moselle,  34  Broad  St. 
River.     L.  H.  Robbins. 
m.      K.  W.  Garside,  4  So.  Broad  St. 

NEW  MEXICO 
tW.      B.  E.  Ingersoll. 

NEW  YORK 

y.     A.  H.  Clapp,  32  Maiden  Lahe. 

*rdam.     Mrs.  K.  V.  Tucker,  30  E.  Main  St. 

lo.     Hoehn  Bros., 931  Main  St.;  R.  J.  Seidenberg,  EUi- 

>tt  Square  News  Stand ;  J.  T.  Snyder,  Mooney  Building; 

.  B.  Williams,  591  Potomac  Ave.;  W\  H.  Young,  Fidel- 

y  Building. 

iclyn.      M.  Halperin,  1098  Flatbush  Ave. :   G.  M.  I^m- 

erts,   274  Fulton  St.;    Marlis   Bros.,   1115  Fulton  St.; 

lary  L.  Murdock,  1143 Bedford  Ave.;  Harris  Ratner.  517 

lalsey  St.;  G.  E.  Smith,  cor.  Sumner  and  Lexington 

Vves. ;  G.  F.  Wynne,  240  Flatbush  Ave. 

kill.     Van  Gorden  &  Co. 

^novia.    S.  B.  Allen. 

?erstown.    Otsego  Republican. 

ikill  Landing.    R.  T.  Van  Tine. 

[son.    J.  A.  &  M.  J.  Boucher,  348  Warren  St 

itington.    D.  W.  Trainer. 

gston.    Forsyth  &  Davis,  307  Wall  St. 

vburg.    E.  J.  Cleary,  134  Broadway. 

V  Rochelle.    W.  H.  Mahoney,  287  Main  St. 

N  York  City.    Brentano's,  Union  Square;  Arthur  Connor, 

72  Liberty  St.;  Daly's  Book  Shop,  427  Fourth  Ave.;  J. 

Deege,  1  Broadway ;  John  T.  Ehrenberg,  2389  Broadway ; 

Albert  Etzel,  2603  Broadway;  L.  Glaiberman,  Ashland 
House  News  Stand,  315  Fourth  Ave. ;  H.  M.  Glich,  391 
Fourth  Ave.;  J.  H.  Holder,  Seventy-second  St.  and  Co- 
lumbus Ave.;  Henry  Holtin,  Christopher  St.  Ferry;  Henry 
Holtin,  Barclay  and  Twenty-third  St.  Ferries;  X^  Jonas 
&  Co.,  Aster  House ;  R.  J.  Jewkes,  Pine  and  Nassau  Sts. ; 
I.  Kaufman,  Forty-second  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.;  H.  B. 
Ktuger,  S.  W.  cor.  Thirty-eighth  St.  and  Sixth  Ave. ;  M. 
M.  Lane, 992  Madison  Ave. ;  Lipsst  Bros.,  1020  Sixth  Ave. ; 
H.  J.  Linkoff,  140  Nassau  St.;  Fred  A.  Loase,  143  Eighth 
Ave. ;  Max  Malatsky,  871  Columbus  Ave. ;  I.  ManslMu:h, 
2302  Broadway;  S.  Marcovici,  216  Broadway;  George 
Mead,  229  Broadway ;  I.  Ruben,  2473  Broadway ;  B.  Ru- 
derman,  Manhattan  St.  and  Broadway;  H.  Saletan,  2163 
Broadway;  I.  Shultz,  391  Lenox  Ave.;  A.  G.  Seller,  1222 
Amsterdam  Ave.;  J.Simon,  2711  Broadway;  L.  Witsky, 
Twenty-ninth  St.  and  Fourth  Ave. ;  S.  Wolf,  Nineteenth 
St.  and  Fourth  Ave. ;  I.  Wolff,  S.  E.  cor.  Twenty-third  St. 
and  Sixth  Ave. 

?oughkeepsie.  J.  P.  Ambler  Co.,  254  Main  St. ;  J.  H.  Fitch- 
ett.  271  Main  St. 

Rochester.    I.  Lazarus.  Powers  Arcade,  16  W.  Main  St. 

5t.  George.   William  Wheeler,  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 

>yracuse.   C.  E.  Wolcott,  800  W.  Genesee  St. 

I'tica.   John  L  Grant,  145  Genesee  St. 

Yonkers.  William  H.  Thompson,  2  Palisade  Ave. 


NORTH  CAROUNA 
Asheville.    J.  B.  Wells,  Box  160. 
Greensboro,    £.  S.  Wills,  118  So.*  Elm  St. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Fargo.    E.  S.  Turner,  710  Front  St. 
Grafton.    K.  B.  De  Puy. 
Valley  City.    W.  L.  Witter. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati.  The  Armstrong  News  &  Sta.  Co.,  419  Main  St. ; 
J.  R.  Hawley  News  Co.,  7  Arcade ;  G.  Seebohm,  2509  Gil- 
bert Ave. ;  Henry  Straus,  Fifth  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland.  Gepferfs  Book  Store,  631  W.  Superior  Ave.; 
N.  Hextcr,  1850  East  Sixth  St,  N.  E. ;  J.  S.  Pushaw,  212 
Superior  St.,  N.  E. 

Columbus.  A.  H.  Smythe,  43  So.  High  St.;  A.  T.  Thrall,  13 
E.  State  St. 

Fremont.    C  L.  Stevens,  107  Arch  St. 

Hamilton.    F.  M.  Heck,  228  High  St. 

Oxford.    A.  Beaugureau. 

Springfield.    H.  S.  Limbocker. 

OREGON 
Portland.    Jones'  Book  Store,  291  Alder  St. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem.    Moravian  Book  Store. 
Homestead.    K.  McConegly,  323  Eighth  Ave. 
Kennett  Square.    J.  H.  Voorhees. 
Latrobe.    Latrobe  News  Co. 
Norristown.    A.  L.  Custer,  69  East  Main  St. 
Philadelphia.     Contole    Bros.,   Witherspoon    Building;   W. 

Flint,  1905  Columbia  Ave.;  William  C.  Harman,  1855  So. 
•    Rosewood  St. ;  F.  Leitsch,  Broad  and  Delancey  Sts. ;  W. 

M.  Nonnamaker,  3535  Germantown  Ave.;  E.  C.  Rahme, 

38  No.  Broad  St. ;  L.  G.  Rau,  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Sts. ; 

John  Wanamaker,  Thhteenth  and  Market  Sts.,  Dept.  42. 
Pittsburg.    A.  L.  Kidner,  6001  Penn  Ave. 
Pottstown.    Charles  J.  Custer,  220  High  St. 
Scranton.    Reisman  Bros.,  405  Spruce  St. 
Sharon.    S.  A.  McKay,  240  W^  State  St. 
Wilkinsburg.    Wm.  Poerstel,  923  Wood  St. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket.    C.  E.  Luther  &  Co.,  3  No.  Main  St. 
Providence.    A.  L.  Chace,  1355  Westminster  St.;  T.  F.  &  T. 
J.  Hayden,  92  Weybosset  St. 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga.    Andrews'  Book  Store,  115  W.  9th  St. 
Johnson  City.    J.  E.  Crouch,  219  E.  Main  St. 
Knoxvllle.    Monroe  Howard,  304  W.  Clinch  Ave. 
Nashville.    R.  M'.  Mills  Book  Store,  245  Fourth  Ave.,  No. ; 
R.  M.  Mills  Book  Store,  Church  St. 

TEXAS 
Austin.    City  News  &  Cigar  Co.,  704  Congress  Ave. 
Houston.    Bottler  Bros.,  410  Main  St. 

VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg.    A.  Accorsine,  902  Main  St. 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle.    Lowman  &  Hanford  S.  &  P.  Co.,  616  First  Ave. ; 

O.  P.  Mooney,  1315  Second  Ave! ;  F.  B.  Wilson,  220  Pike  St. 
Spokane.    J.  W.  Graham  &  Co.,  707  Sprague  Ave.;  L.  W. 

Woodmansee,  724  Riverside  Ave. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Parkersburg.    H.  P.  Moss  Book  Store,  705  Market  St. 

WISCONSIN 

Fond  du  Lac.    J.  W.  Bumton,  46  Main  St. 

Ladysmith.    E.  L.  Dodge. 

Milwaukee.  Boston  Store,  Book  Dept.,  Fourth  and  Grand 
Aves.;  Wm.  Haefermaltz,  263  Milwaukee  St.;  Frank 
Mulkem,  Third  and  Grand  Aves.;  Jabez  M.  Smith,  441 
Jefferson  St. ;  Harry  Ziegler,  Wells  Building. 
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HOTELS     AND     ItESORTS 


OONNEOTIOUT 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Qreen  wiohtCt.— First-class  in  all  respects; 
borne  comfortt.      H.  M.  Hitchcock.  M.D. 


Berksliire  Hills 
INTERLAKEN  INN 

AT  LAKEYILLE.  COXN. 
Open  May  1st  to  Not*  lat 

2  hours  from  N.  Y.    Situated  between  two 
beautitul  mountain  lakes ;  elevation  1,000  ft. ; 
fine  views  of  Berkshire  and  Litchfield  Hills : 
service  and  appointments  first-class. 
^ Address  Manager. 


The  Utchfield  Inn  "^*J»!»« 

Situated  in  the  center  of  the  village.  1.200 
feet  elevation,  No  malaria  or  roosQuitoes. 
Excellent  cuisine  and  service.  Home  cook- 
ing and  comforts.  Moderate jprices.  House 
open  late  in  autumn.  Write  for  booklet. 
BROWNE  &  SPERRY. 


Hawkhurst    Hotel 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 

Elevation  1,200  feet.    Booklet  on  application. 
BROWNE  &  SPERRY. 


WHITE  HART  INN 

Salisbury,  Conn.    Delightfully  situated 
'  "    Finest  accommo- 

.  S.  BOCBRT. 


at  foot  of  Berkshire  Hills,    rtnes);. accommo- 
dations.   For  booklet  address  E, 


DISTRICT   OP   COLUMBIA 


THE  HAMILTON 

14th  and  K  Sto.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  select  family  and  transient  hotel^  where 
one  can  feel  at  home.  Rooms  only  until  Sept. 
10th  f  1.UU  per  day  up.  After  Sept.  10th  Amer- 
ican  plan.    Rates,  12.50  to  $4.00  oer  day. 

IRVING  a  BALlTPtop. 


Carroll    Spriniis   Sanitarium 

40  minutes  by  trolley.  15  min.  by  train  from 
Washington.  1>.  C.  Address  G.  H. 
WRIGHT.  M.D..  Forest  Glen,  Maryland. 


MAINE 


Tfl«  R««chcs  ?*'*?»  Hill,  Maine 
X  nc  Owa*Uva  a  sanitarium  for  semi- 
invalids.  Mountain  scenery.  900  feet  eleva- 
tion.  Electricity,  baths,  massacre,  occupation. 
Dr.  CHARLOTTE  FThAMMOND. 


"THE  FIRS''  TOSi' 

Small,  select  hotel  for  summer  vacationers. 
Vacancies  after  Aufr.  26.    Rates  $7  to  SIO. 

S.  B.  KNOWLTON.  Sunset.  Maine. 


MA88ACHU8CTT8 


Snow  Inn,  Cape  Cod 

HARWICHPORT,  MASS. 

Golf,  tennis,  boatinic.  bathinc.     Hotel  60 

vards  from  beach.    Larjre  power  boats  ko  to 

^^°^^""^F'if}^Tfe)a^r^^:ife" 


THE  OCEAN  VIEW.  PIGEON 
COTE,  Cap«  Ann,  Masa.  Open9 
June  15,  one  of  the  most  delightful  resorts  on 
the  Massachusetts  coast.  Hotel  faces  the 
ocean.  Bookleu.  H.  W.  DUNKLEE,  Prop. 


Ladies  Attention 
ARE  YOU  GOING  to  BOSTON  7 

If  so,  do  you  know  what  the  Franklin 
Square  House  is?  If  you  do  not.  you  ought 
to.  It  is  a  home-hotel  in  the  heart  of  Boston 
for  young  women.  It  has  a  transient  depart- 
ment for  all  women  traveling  alone,  who  may 
need  to  stop  for  a  few  days  in  the  city,  or 
who  may  be  coming  to  the  dty  for  purposes 
of  study.  It  is  safe,  it  is  clean,  it  is  cool, 
it  is  comfortable,  its  ratc«  are  reaaon- 
able.  If  you  are  coming  to  Boston  for  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks  wnte  to  Mrs.  ALICE 
3RAY  TEELE.  Sunt.,  11  E.  Kewton  St.. 
Ask  for  partkolars  and  prices. 


GRAY1 
Boston. 


NEW    HAMP8HIRE 


FITZGERALD  COTTAGE 

BETHI.EHEM,  N.  H. 

Quiet,  homelike,  healthful,  farm  connected, 
pure  spring  water,  good  table,  open  fire, 
tumace,  telephone,  tennis.    $7  to  $10  a  week. 


MoMUk  View  Farm  Sf^YkSl 

September  board.  Fine  fishing;  pleasant 
drives.  Send  for  booklets.  Matt  Kimball. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  I,  Lakeport.  N.  H. 


THE  WALIH)LE  INN  ^iJ?W^ 

Wm  reopen  May  85,  1907 

For  circulars,  etc.,  apply  to 

Mrs.  M.  F.  HITdHINGS.  Manager. 

COPLEY  AMORY.  Proprietor. 


NEW   JER8EY 


GALEN  HALL  g?„«JS!ASi 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Our  elegant  new  brick  building  is  now  com- 
plete. No  more  luxurious  accommodations 
on  the  coast.  With  half  an  acre  of  curative 
baths  and  a  swimming  pool.    Booklet 

F.  L.  YOUNT;.  Gen'l  Manager. 


THE  SAVOY  *«•""«  c^*^ 


ctlv 
ited 


N.J. 


Directly  on  the  beach  front. 

_.__  ■__::!  an: .. 

S.  M.   HANLEY. 


For  illustrated  booklet  and  terms  address 


^."Rln.'Sn.fSSla.  S  Metachen,  N  J. 

twenty-six  miles  from  New  York.    Modern 
house,  all  improvements,  eleven  rooms  and 


bath,  5  minutes  from  depot.  k>t  100x200  feet, 
erms  reasonable.    Address      ^,    ,  ^. 
OwnerTP.  O.  Box  1.040.  New  York  City. 


IDYLEASE   INN 

Newfimiidlaiidy  New  Jersey 

DELIGHTFUL     IN     SPRING 
Open  XtironKtiont  ttie  Vear 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet. 


THE  LEIGHTON 

POINT  PLEASANT,  N.  J. 

Entirely  surrounded  by  water— Bamegat 
Bay  on  the  south,  Manasquan  River  on  the 
north  end  west,  and  Ocean  on  the  east.  Hotel 
directly  on  the  beach.    Open  in  September. 

Absolutely  free  from  hay  fever. 
Booklet.  E.  H.  CARLISLE. 


i8MTIieTrenoit,SeaGirt,NJ.  mt 

Hotel  directly  on  the  Beach.    Every  room 
the  same  full  ocean  view. 

S.  H I NKSON. WOODWARD. 


WILBURTON  HOTEL 

SPRING  LAKE  BCACH,  N.  J. 

Du^cthr  on  the  sea.    Season,  June  to  Oc- 
tober.    A.  C.  &  S.  H.  LETCH  WORTH. 


NEW    YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

TAYLOR  BOlISEp^^^^STe"*"* 

and  COttasreS     |  Homelike  and  Select 
September  is  the  most  attractive  month  in 
the  mountains  for  recreation.                     . 
Special  rates  for  September  on  application. 
C.  F.  TAYLOR,  Jr.,  Manaser 
Taylors^n-Schroon.  N.  Y. 


Spa  Sanatorium  B«iuu,n  spm 

Restful  home.  Modem  equipments,  6  miles 
from  Saratoga.       A.  I.  THAYER,  M.D. 


Orchard  Farm  and  Cottages.    Sha- 
wangunk  Mountains,  eight  miles  from 
Lake  Mohonk.  Telephone,  airy  rooms,  excel- 
*nt  table,  Sept.  rates  »7-^  Wnte  for  booklet. 
;iM«rH.«&«h*.rKh.  Le  Fevre  FaUs.  N.  Y. 


NEW    YOflIK 


The  Gle&son         I 
Health    Resor 

ELMIRA.  NEW  YOMi . 

AU  forms  of  baths,   etectiidky.  vsm^, 
elevation  1.000  ft.    Fine  climate ;  sD  c 
conveniences.    I>r.  aOKlCC  Fl^Ht 
resident  physician.      Write    for  t 
Edward  B.  Oleaaon.  Profw 


THE     OUI^EOITT.     WmjkXWCLt^\ 
Delaware  Co.,  Bi.  Y.   Srvcn2<^ 
rooms    for  Septembn*.      An    ideal    ts 
place.    Special  rates  now.    BooUet. 


Millbrook  Inn 

Millbrook.  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  \ 

NOW  OPEK 

Telephone  25.  Millfarook,  N.T. 
F.FIEGER, 


Muncic  Isle  oRi:]rf  85^^41 

Surf,  Quiet  and  congexiial  c 
Isle.  Babylon.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


riiHE   PINES,    fi^kasncAteica.  X 

X  York.— Home  for  nervovs  wn.c 
Easily  reached  by  electric  railwav.  Sac  w 
illustrated  booklet.  Dr.  SUSAN  J.  TAJI£x 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


HOTEL  JUDSON   ^«,^ 

adjoining  Judsoo  Memorial  Chardt.  Rac* 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  A2JDpscx 
including  meals.  Special  rates  lor  tao  ««i^ 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  CuairM" 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  Macs. 

Mn.  JAMES  KNOTT.  Pro*»o 


12  East  73d   A^dy 

excellent  home  table  ^  refined  sniruacAsf- 
Apply  by  letter  until  Sept.  Hah.    Reiaew* 


PENNSYLVAIilA 


Easton  Sanitarium  JtxSS^ 

ox  mentally  ill.  Superior  locstwa;  sLte 
care.  Visit  here  before  selecting  a  pjaoee^- 
where,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kimcy  fr  '  *  - 
'Phone  1661.  Easton.  Pa. 


yrrERNERSYlLUS.  PA.  -  TEI 
vT  SUNSET— A  raoontain  beahh nscd 
Fine  cUnate.  Convalescents  andaeaM-iavaiav 
Booklet.  Rates  <10  and  up  per  week.  J,  \i 
MoYBK.  M.D.,  Moantain  SmmA  P.  O.,  P»- 


RHODE    ISLAliD 


Hotel   TbonadjtLe 

Jamestown,  opposite  Newport.  JL  I 

Charming  locatioB  on  the  ahwe— >c^ 
nnsett  Bay.  Remains  open  until  Oo.  l£ 
Kates  for  Sept.  flO  and  up.    Booklets,  ecc 

P.  H.  HQRGAN.  Prop'r.  NewSt.  R-  J 


SOUTH    OAWOLIIiil 


A  FEW  WINTER  TOVRIfiTTS  «i^ 
ing  board  and  lodging  m  private  hm^ 
can  be  accommodated..  For  parti* 
to  LockBox  2%.  Camden.  S.  C. 


VERMOMT 


WATEBBUBY  INN.  Waterbwy.^' 
Open  the  year  round.  Beau«£fal«a&*- 
riding,  ooating.  driving,  tennis.  Good  \xv^ 
and  garage  connected  with  hotaL  Write  ftf 
drcuhre.    WM.  F.  DAVIS.  ~ 


VIRO I N I A 


Algonquin  Hotel  i^^^^^^ 

Sent  hotel  of  BKidem  eaoipaent;  si  i j— ^ 
ates  2Sfl.  European  plan.  K»ri»ftBy  of 
Cars  to  Jamestown  Exposition  gi 
the  doors.       WM.  C.  ROYKR, 


Bright  View  SSe^ 

OLD  ronT  COKYOIT    fixpoittoi 

Fine  view  of  iUumtnatioos  and  aavml  i^ 
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AND    TRAVEL 


L^ Jkjr,  SOUTH  AMBSICA,  and 
IBoylaton  Strect»  Boiton 


University  Prints 

ut> jects  on  Greek  and  Italian  art.  Size 
icH«s.  One  cent  each,  or  eiffhty  cents 
dred.  l>atch.  Flemish,  and  German 
I  -pi^eparation. 

cf  tf  ttvo-citfti  stam^for  caiah^ue. 
AU    OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
O  'Frinity  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 


(*3  Road  the  Worid 
^^   Orient,  E^jrpt  and  Nile 
InS   Miriera,  Soathern  Earope.  etc. 

tQuent  departures.    Inclusive  fares. 
5.  OOOK  *  HON.  NewYork,  Boston 
delphia   Chicago.  San  Francisco,  etc. 


'KRPOOL  TO  NAPLES.  Fall 
ur  aailine  in  September.  Cost,  5450.(X), 
ive  of  ocean  travel.  Correspondence 
i.      MISS TENNEY,  Everett.  Mass. 

VIN,  ITALY,  and  SICILY 

ill  parties  with  very  leisnrelir  itineraries. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
Coosrcsational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


mOID    ft   WNITCOMB'S 

%llllO       ^^  TRAVEUirG 
lURS'EXPEHSES  DTCLUDED 
iP%PIIW  25  Union  SQnare,H.T. 


rinter  in  ItaJy 

omfortable  American  home  life  in  Flor« 
e  with  opportunity  for  study  of  art  and 
ruaKCS.  Trips  to  Rome.  Venice,  etc.,  if 
kred.    Address  8  236.  Outlook. 


GYPTandPALESTINE 

xjngand  short  lours  sailing  Jan.  11,  Feb.  1 
i  22,  YfA.    Under  the  management  of  Dr. 
W.  Dunning,  author  of  "To-day  on  the 
*«=•"    H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
01  Congregational  House.  Boston.  Mass. 


REAL    ESTATE 


CUBA 


UBAN  LANDS— Best  citrus  fruit  lands 
>  in  the  world.  Snudl  tracts,  10  to  100  acres ; 
id  1,000  aCTe  tracts  for  development  com- 
mies. Circulars  and  correspondence.  Cuban 
Colonial  Land  Company.  Port  Huron,  Mich 


FLPRIPA 


nOR  SALE-To  settle  an  estate.  230 
r  acres  land,  including  cottages  and  store, 
ast  coast  of  Florida.  Health  resort  summer 
ind  winter.  Communicate  with  Executrix, 
Ponce  Park.  Volusia  Co.,  Florida. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FARMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

lllostnted  circular  free  upon  receipt  of  address 
P.  F.  Lblamd.21  Minot  Bklg.,  Boston.  Mass. 


New  Eng^Iand  Farms  and 
Country  Places 

Our  illustrated  caulogoe  free. 

BReCK'8  REAL  ESTATE   AGENCY 

SI  ft  52  Nfdl  Market  S(.,  B«ttM.  Mast. 


REAL    ESTATE 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


O 


NIB    OF   NATUBE'S    BEAI^nr 

SPOTS.    3acres.25Uft.onlake,hnest 

boating,  bathinsr.  and  fi«hiriar,  $  minutes  to  vil- 


lage  and  P.< 
huuse.piazz 
from  sprinfi 
iences,  stabT 


ory  12-room 
mace,  water 
:m  conven- 
full.   A  bar. 


g[ain.    Desctiuiivc  cAUtiuicuc  ui  ucher  proper- 
iies.    C.  H.  KNIGHT.  Peterboro. 


.^f,H. 


NEW   JERSEY 


?  Can't  Question  value.  House,  12  rooms, 
steam;  terraced  ground.  40x165;  six 
minutes'  walk  D.,  L.  &  W.,  trolley. 

JOHN  O.  WITHROW 
345  William  St..  £afit  Oranse,  N.  J. 


NEW    YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

If  you  want  a  cottage,  a  camp,  a  building 
site,  or  forest  lands,  near  Paul  Smith's.  Sara- 
nac  Lake,  or  Lake  Placid,  apply  to  Wiluam 
F.  KoBBRTS  at  Saranac  Lake. 


ply  to  y* 

i;n.y. 


Adirondack   Camps 

on  ST.  REGIS  I.AKE8 

UPPER  and  LOWER  SARANAC 

and  LAKE  PLACID 

Beautifullylocated.     Attractively  furnished. 

GEO.  V.  W.  DURYEE 
Real  EHtat€».  Saranac  Lake.  N.  T. 


^^       35  Tears  Sellinir      IH  W 

Country 

Residences,  Farms.  Cottages,  Hotels,  Stores. 

etc.,  everywhere.    Catalog  Free. 

Owners  wishing  to  seU  call  or  write. 
PHILLIPS  ft  WELLS.  D3  Tribust  B«IMIs|.N.  Y. 


On  Lakeside  (Champlaln),Westport, 
*N.  Y.  Attractively  furnished  cottage, 
purest  water,  strictly  sanitary  plumbing,  three 
open  fireplaces,  spacious  piaxzas.  5  bedrooms ; 
only  t25  per  week  from  August  28:  long 
period  lower.    Address  M.  P.^VORXiAN. 


VIRGINIA 


In  Virginia 

1.    James  River  plantation,  1,200 

acres,  highly  productive.  Brick  dwelling. 
Much  personalty  included.         Price  |90.ono. 

9.  Fine  estate,  1,314  acres. «  Large 
residence,  modem  improvements.  Glorious 
views.    Perfect  environment.     Price  165,000. 

3.  In  fox  huntinjr  region,  1,038 
acres.  Part  in  forest.  Old  time  home.  \)i 
hours  from  Washington.  Price  $30,000. 

)  4.  Grass  and  f  mit  land,  3,100  acres. 
'Grand  scenery.  Close  to  stations.  Fine 
springs.  Some  improvements.    Price  1119.000. 

5.  Attractive  country  home.  650 
acres.  Splendid  region.  Shaded  lawn.  Good 
brick  residence.  Price  $1().(jOO. 

6.  Invitinir  proposition.  212  acres. 
Dwelling  with  modem  improvements. Charm* 
ing  views.    River  boundary.        Price  %1  fM^. 

Full descriotion  upon  application:  also  list 
of  stock  and  grain  farms,  river  plantations 
and  historic  homes,  in  best  regions. 
H.  W.  HILLEARY  ft  CO.,  Charisttnville,  Va. 


BOARD    AND   JtOOMS 


FRANC^AISE  distingu^e  foumissant  les 
meilleures  r^f^rences.  desire  chambre  seule- 
ment.  en  ville,  dans  famille  amifricaine  dis- 
tmguee,  ^  tf changer  contre  des  lemons  de 
conversation  fran^aise.    7,290,  Outlook. 

154  West  73d  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  Rooms  and 
board,  excellent  table,  home  comforts.  Ref> 
erences. 

FIRST  floor  room  io  lady.  Home  privi- 
leges. Breakfasts.  Third  floor  room  to  gen- 
tleman. References.  Passaic.  7,277,  Outlook. 

PLEASANT  country  home  foraged  inva- 
lid, convalescent,  or  those  in  need  of  rest ; 
nurse's  care  if  needed.  Mrs.  Alice  Sanbum, 
Walpole,  Mass. 

NURSKS'  HOME  and  registry.  Ellen 
Arnott,  2(x;2  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WANT  Eood  man  to  purchase  partnership 
in  my  staple  manufacturing  business.  Must 
be  serious,  hard  worker.    7  J97,  Outlook. 

CQNTROL  can  be  bought  in  old  staple 
raecuity  manufacturing  business.  Sales 
$50,000,  netting  S5A».    7.298,  Outlook. 

IMPORT  and  export  house,  one  of  best 
known  and  oldest  in  Manhattan,  wants  active 
partner  to  purchase  interest.    7.2Q9,  Outlook. 

PARTNER  —  Massachusetts  dry  goods 
and  shoe  store.  Salary,  $2,000;  investment, 
$7,000.    Address  Cash,  7.259.  Outlook. 

•BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 
WANTED.— Business  man.  20  years'  experi- 
ence, with  good  office,  would  like  to  give, 
about  one-half  his  time^  on  commission,  to 
handling  some  good  line  in  and  about  Boston. 
Address  '^,"  care  F.  A.  Pratt,  79  MUk  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

PATENT  for  sale.  Table  article.  Suple. 
E.  M.  Quittmeyer,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

FOR  sale,  good  millinery-dressmaking  busi- 
ness ;  reasonable.    7.282,  Outlook. 

BUILD  a  home  of  concrete  blocks.  Make 
them  yourself  and  save  half  the  cost.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary.  A  Pettyjohn  block  ma- 
chine for  only  $33.25.  Catalog  free,  fetty- 
john  Co..  618  N.  6th  St.  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 


BOOKS,   MAQAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


VIRGINIA.  Secession  and  Division- 
1861-1863.  Read  "  The  Rending  of  Virginia.'* 
620  pp..  cloth,  illus.  $2.50.  carriage  paid. 
A.  C.  i^all.  Glencoe.  IllmoU. 

FOR  sale— New    International  Encyclo- 
pedia, latest.    Books,  Derby.  Conn. 


FOR    THE    CHILDREN 


SCRATCHING  cansed  by  ECZEMA  is 
humanely  prevented  by  use  of  HAND-I- 
HOLD  Babe  MiU.  Thumb  Sucking  cured 
by  same  method.  Free  booklet.  R.  Clarke 
&  Co..  216  Summer  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


FOR    THE    HOME 


MYSllC  CREAM,  the  original  perfect 
non-greasy  toilet  cresun.  Qures  bums,  tan 
and  sunbiuD.  25c.  by  mail,  sample  free. 
Ogden  &  Shimer.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

BUY  and  plant  bulbs  by  the  Adams*  Meth- 
od. It  pays.  Get  his  Little  Brown  Book ;  it 
explains.  Write  to-day;  it's  free.  Henry 
Saxton  Adams,  Welles  ley,  Mass. 

DOM ESTIC  SCI  ENCE ;  correspondence 
courses:  booklet  free.  American  School 
Home  Economics,  Chicago. 


HELP   WANTED 


Business  Situations 

^V,\^^TtD'-An  a.^afttiDt  in  a  5uceeii9.hjLl 
littr.iij,  bujsiness.^^  CoilcRe  uyin  or  one  wiih 
pu  1  '  ■  'I  n  1 1-  nr  edd  Loiial  «x  pericn  ce  pref errtd , 
H  !i"  work  with  buttiDcss  detail  te^ 

Qu  V.  If*  ri 5t.  VVritc  gitinE  qualifi* 

ca  <  !Ary  expected,  to  7,?^,0utlaiok. 

MANAGER  and  fysLemati^er  for  office, 
Exeiutivc.  Salary  ^,(iji>|5  ijli^  Ot*ief  opeti^ 
inpT.  n.TTS'  cnmtnff  in  for  bA\,  Write  for  li»t 
an  '      '  ''u>infns  Opportunity  Compuiy, 

11    .  .   ,i-.  N>  V. 

WANTED— By  a  charitable  society  for 
tnuning  in  field  work,  two  young  women,  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  thirty-five.  Salary  for 
first  year  $500,  increase  latr       *  *  ^        ^ 


Boston,  giving  age,  education,  experi- 
Personal  interview  neces- 


iter.    Address  Box 
2.357;  Boston,  gi^ 
ence,  references, 
sary. 

THE  POSITION  you  want  in  on  our  lists 
if  you  are  a  high  grade  man.  Write  us  to-day, 
stating  experience  and  position  deftired. 
Offices  in  12  cities.    Hapgoods,  305  B'dway. 

YOUNG  men  of  education  to  introduce  our 
stereographs  in  classified  tours  of  travel. 
Easy  to  sell  to  all  classes.  Our  represent- 
atives earning  from  $100  to  $600  per  month. 
High  commissions  or  guaranteed  salary. 
Wnie  for  proposition.  H.  T.  Dept.,  Under- 
wood &  Underwood,  3  W.  19th  St.,lS[ew  York. 

INCREASE  your  earning  power  by  learn- 
ing to  write  advertisements.  Facts  sent  free. 
Page-Davis  Co..  Dept.  32.90  Wabash  Ave.. 
Chicago. 


^^ 


THE    OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 


HELP   WANTED 


Companions  aid  Domestlo  Holpert 

WANTED- A  competent  manaffiiur  and 
workine  housekeeper  (age  3(H0)  for  a  1: 


le  housekeeper  (a«e  3(H0)  for  a  large. 

old-fasuioned  family  living:  in  a  New  Ensland 

village.    Other  servants  are  kept.    Address, 

-nving    references    and    experiences,    7,300, 

uilook. 


S"' 
( 


\VANTED— A  young,  refined  girl  with  ex- 
perience as  nurse  and  companion  to  bov  of 
three.  Mrs.  K.  C.  Stymour,Larchmont,N.Y. 

MOTHER'S  HELPER.    Young  mother 


MUTHEK'b  H11.LFKK.  Young  mother 
in  suburban  town  18  miles  from  New  York 
desires  young  girl  of  education  and  good 
breeding  to  become  member  of  family  and 
assist  in  care  of  two  babies  aged  2>^  years  and 
6' months.  Opportunity  to  obtam  agreeable 
home  and  self<developmcni  in  return  for  con- 
scientious service.  Some  experience  with 
babies  preferable  but  not  indispensable. 
Wages  according  to  ability,  with  increase 
whenever  deserved.  Address,  stating  particu- 
lars, •  Uwyer,"  P.  O.  Box  822.  N.  Y.  City. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  nurse  or  nur- 
sery-gpvcmess.  French  Protestant  or  German 
speaking  French  preferred,  for  two  little  girls 
3^  and  1^  years  old,  in  Englewood,  New 
Jersey.    7,266,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Woman  for  work,  small  faro- 
•  ily  four,  suburban  home,  no  laundry ;  or  wo- 
man with  half-grown  daughter,  laundry  and 
assist  children.  Good  home  right  party.  7^1, 
Outlook. 

WANTEI)— As  housekeeper  in  a  private 
family,  a- lady  of  education  and  experience, 
between  30  and  40,  energetic  and  in  good 
health,  with  highest  references.  Address, 
giving  full  particulars,  7.260,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman  (preferably  (merman)  as 
mother's  helper  or  nursery  governess  for  one 
child,  six  years.  Winters  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Kerrison^  Wonalancet,  Orroit 
County,  New  Hampshire. 

WANTED,  about  September  1,  two  cora- 
P>etent  women,  one  as  cook  and  laundress,  the 
other  waitress  and  chambermaid,  in  family  of 
three.  Address  Miss  Lathrop.  185  Mill  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

W A NTED  -  Thoroughly  expcnenced 
mother's  helper  or  governess  with  kinder- 
garten training.  Answer  Box  128,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED-Mother's  helper.  Address, 
with  references,  J.  G.  M.,  Walden  Place, 
M^ntdair,  N.J. 

WANTED— A  refined  young  woman  with 
a  cheerful  disposition  to  make  her  home  with 
a  lady  in  Cyermantown,  Philadelphia,'as  com- 
panion.   Address  7,211,  Outlook. 

FAMILIES,  institutions,  schools,  and 
hotels  in  need  of  housekeepers,  matrons, 
mother's  helpers,  companions,  etc.,  address 
Miss  Richards,  121  Angell  St..  Providence, 
R.  L 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

WANTED— Governess.  German  or  French 
woman,  thoroughly  well  educated  and  compe- 
tent to  teach  boys  up  to  fourteen,  to  go  to 
small  town  in  Southwest.  Will  be  treated  as 
member  of  family.  Must  have  references. 
\  our  children ,  oldest  nine.  Address,  stating 
salary,  Govemesr,  233  So.  13th  St.,  Philadel- 

f»hia.  Pa.  Will  arrange  interview  on  return 
rom  abroad,  about  Sept.  27. 
WANTED— An  American  Protestant  gen- 
tlewoman as  governess  for  two  boys  of  nine 
and  five  years  of  age.  Home  Qverbrook,  Pa. 
Address  Mrs.  N .  Y.  Worrall.  Crestmont  Inn, 
Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

TEACHER  wanted  for  conversational 
y  rench  and  elementary  Latin,  in  private  fam- 
ily m  N.  Y.  country  village,  for  five  months 
from  October  1st.  Address,  with  statement 
of  experience,  etc.,  and  references,  7,297, 
Outlook. 

WANTED— An  experienced  teacher  as 
governess  for  two  bovs.  Country  home  near 
Cleveland  Best  references  required.  Mrs. 
John  E.  Newell,  West  Mentor.  Ohio. 

TEACH  ER.  Parisienne.  (^rnian  required. 
Pri\  ate  school,  vicinity  New  York.  Resident 
teacher,  violin,  piano.  $75.  Dietitian,  ^5. 
Governess-companion.  Exceptional  oppor* 
tunities  for  other  high-class  positions.  The 
Hopkins'  Educational  Agency,  1  Union 
Square.  N.  Y. 

WIDE  AWAKE  and  pro^re^ve  te^chen 
wanted  immediately  for  desinble  positiont. 
Albany  Teachers'  Agency,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Tsaohsrs  and  Qovsmesses 

TEACHERS— We  put  our  successful  rec- 
ord of  26  years  back  of  you.  Let  us  place  you . 
Write  to-day.  The  New  Century  Teachers' 
Bureau.  1420  Chestnut  St..  PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Business  8lt(iatlons 

LADY  (trained  nurse)  having  had  years  of 
experience  in  San  Francisco  in  ootli  hospital 
and  church  institution  work,  desires  a  Posi> 
tion  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  East. 
Would  ^o  into  work  for  consumptives.  H igh- 
est  testimonials.  Address  Mrs.  A.  M.  Fox, 
9U  Union  Avenue,  Montreal,  Canada. 

WELL  educated,  proficient  stenographer 
desim  position  as  secretary.    7,2(0,  Outlook. 

LIBRARIAN  of  four  years'  experience, 
Vassar  graduate,  desires  a  position  as  private 
secretary.  U  nderstands  typewriting  and  sten- 
ography. Country  preferred.  References. 
7^57,  Outlook. 

AN  able  woman  physician  who  has  had 
much  experience  both  in  hospital  practice 
and  teachins  would  like  a  position  in  a 
woman's  coU^e  or  girls'  school.  Address 
Doctor,  7,210,  Outlook. 

WANTED— A  position  as  corresponding 
secretary  by  the  liour  or  morning.  7,263, 
Outlook. 

Companions  ud  Domestic  Helpers 

REFINED  young  woman  desires  position 
•as  companion.  Experienced,  willing  to  travel. 
Highest  leferences.    7,304,  Outlook. 

A  woman  .(4(i)  would  go  Middle  or  South- 
west; experienced  housekeeper,  sewing,  or 
attendant;  pleasant  home  considered  more 
than  high  wages.  Address  Box  115,  Barre, 
Mass. 

REFINED,  middle-aged  lady  would  like 
to  pack  trunks  for  uarties  traveling,  or  act 
as  companion  to  lady,  preferably  out  West. 
No  objections  to  traveOng.  References  ex- 
changed.   Address  374,  Outlook. 

BY  a  young  bdy,  a  Virginian,  a  position  as 
companion  or  mother's  helper.  References. 
7rJ03.  Outlook. 
-  BY  English  Canadian  lady  of  experience, 
position  oT  visiting  housekeeper,  chaperon,  or 
comtanion.  Relerences  exdianged.  7,302, 
Outlook. 

TRAINED  nurse, nerve  specialist,  desires 
opportunity   to   travel   with   patient.    7,276, 

POSITION  wanted  as  matron,  housekeep- 
er, supervisor,  institution,  school.  7.273, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman  wishes  position  Sept.. 
nurse,  attendant,  companion;  experienced. 
References.    7,261,  Outlook. 

POSITION  as  managing  housekeeper  in  a 
nice  household  by  a  refined  American  wonun 
of  large  experiences  and  first-class  references, 
or  as  useful  companion  to  a  lady  only.  Mrs. 
Grant,  50  l*hurston  St..  Somerville.  Mass. 

TWO  competent  women  want  position  as 
CARETAKERS  for  country  place  dunng 
winter:  capable  caring  for  horse,  cow,  etc. 
Good  reference.  Blanche  Fowler,  TwiUght 
Rest,  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Position  as  companion  for 
elderly  or  lonely  person ;  musician  and  reader. 
7,274,  Outlook. 

POSITION  to  direct  household  in  widow- 
er's family,  by  a  lady  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, middle  age,  thoroughly  qualified.  Ref- 
erences.   7,287,  Outlook. 

WANTED— By  refined  lady,  position  as 
companion  to  one  who  must  live  outdoor  life. 
Comprehensive  knowledge  of  growing  girls. 
7,285,  OuUook. 

MIDDLE-aifed  widow  wishes  position  as 
companion,  housekeeper,  or  seamstress.  Best 
of  references  fumislied.    7,227,  Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER.  -  An  experienced 
housekeeper,  competent  to  take  entire  charge 
of  a  household  of  any  size,  is  open  for  en- 
gagement and  can  furnish  the  best  of  refer- 
ences.    7,214.  Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  as  managing  house- 
keeper by  experienced  ladv  under  middle  age : 
educated,  cultured,  refined,  healthy.  Educa- 
tional institution  nrcf erred.  Near  or  south 
of  Phibdelphia.  Personal  interview.  Refer- 
ences.   7.^  Outlook. 

TWO  f  raduate  nurses  desire  position  to 
travel  with  patients  after  Jan.  1st.  Refereocea 
exchanged.    Address  7 .  IM .  Outlooks 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Teachers  and  Ooir^rwi 

POSITION  visiting  goyeneas  or  tsKhe- 
school  or  family.    English  in  all 


Frendi,  German,  music    7,219$,  Otstoufc. 

WANTED,  by  piano  teacher  o<  erperiea- 
(lady  seeking  partial  rest/  portion  as  ir  s  rv  : 
or  in  return  tor  room  and  board  in  a  ia  £i.^  a. 
country  or  small  town.    7  J75,  Ootlook. 

WANTED.-Expcrienc«d  teacberjira.^-. 
and  paintmg,  studied  in  our  best  art  scbo^*- 
also  abroad^  will  visit  pupils  m  xXxsa  l^«-.« 
or  visit  pnvate  school.    New  Vcvk.    \ . 
references.    7,281).  Outlook. 

.CULTURED,  refined^ 

tion  as  governess  or  companion.     

fitted  to  teach  English,  French,  htston .  is/^ 
ture.  .  The  Hathaway  Teadicn*  Agesci 
Bennington,  Vermont. 

DOCTOR  of  PHILOSOPHY,  eiper 
enced,  desires  position  to  icacfa  in  r<n.s^: 
school.    Address  Educator,  7  JM.  Oaik»L 

WANT  ED- Position  as  teacher.  rc»(kr 
or  \isiting.  Hifther  EngUsb.  raodcra  ^i.^ 
guages,  and  music,  or  bdy  soperintc  ' 
diaperon.    Address  7,266,  Outlook, 

THESUMMERTUTORINGSCHOn 
OF  IX)NG  ISLAND  AND  EL5t 
WHERE  fumislies  expert  tutors  where, o 
desired.  9  years'  siicc^iul  record  in  oiLetc 
preparation.    Southampton.  N.  Y. 


PATENT    LAWYERS 


PROTECT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Ma«r  m 
small  inventions.  Send  for  *'  Investar') 
Primer."  Consultation  free,  and  good  ca!ii-> 
taken  on  contingent  fee  plan  if  preicngc 
MILO  B.  STEVtNS  &  CO  ,  891  Mtk  s 
Washington,  D.  C.    Establisbed  Ub&. 

NEW  YORK  Uw  Society.  50  Braad«a* 
New  York.  Gives  advice,  protcctioa,  aJ  r  .- 
ters.  Action  brought  any  locatKxi.  O^  \^ 
tions.  Business,  family,  estate  dil&ctti:.fv 
injunes,  etc    Write. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUNG  nan  desires  assistance  in  f 
shape  of  a  home,  or  otherwise,  while  actcMr 
mg  college.    7,2<^,  Outlook. 

FOUR  cylinder  motor  car  at  yoar  jmot. 
Owin"  to  death  of  my  hu»band  wili  »eO  zi  *■ 
sacrifice.    Best  American  make.  IS-^i  h^r^tt 

Kwer  machine,  absolutely  new.  ran  lev  tus 
I  miles.    Mi  ke  a  cash  offer.    AdsbcsaMn- 
Williamaon,  376,  Outlook. 

REFINED  home  with  consdentioas  peo- 
ple for  invalid  lady  wanted ;  near  New  \  <^ 
preferable.  Lady  not  confined  to  room  *-  * 
needs  watchful  care.  Particulars  of  aorroosc 
ings  and  references  necessary.  7,289.  Oatir^u. 

**  Good  King  Wenceslas,*'  Christnias  pi*. 
for  children ;  25  cts.  Carob,  30cts.,KM«:uui 
K.  McDowell  Rice,  Wortfaington.  Matt! 

HOUSEHOLD  EXPENSE  BOOK  Sin 
cents,  on  approval.  Am.  School  Uocdc  Lc.- 
nomics,  Cliicago. 

WANTED- Addressing  of  eavdops  s 
home,  by  the  thousand.    7,264.  Oatlo<^ 

A  dergyman  desires  to  recommend  a  ssfc 
home  school  for  molheness  girls.    Mo^iitr 

f>rice.  Painstaking  individual  carr ;  excc- 
ent  education.  Within  easy  reacb  of  Ne« 
York.    Address  7,20«,  Outlook. 

THREE  generous  scholarships  m  one  ^ 
the  best  New  England  schools  are  offned  - 
bright  ambitious  girls  wishing  to  prcfiarc  kr 
college.    Address  7,222  Outlook. 

SCHOOL  for  TRAINED  ATTEMi 
ANTS,  45  Centre  Street.  Orange,  New  Ji- 
sey.  Superintendent.  Miss  Lowrie.  r  t 
months'  course.  Fee  #100.  including  xmat^ 
board,  lodging,  uniforms,  ard  books.  f(« 
further  information  apply  to  schooL 

CONSUMPTION  neednotbecoasidt.U 
hopeless.     '*  Throw    physic   to  tbe   dqp^ 
Health  re«ored  and  disease  prevented.   Nr- '  . 
for  treatise  on  consumption,  chronk  catar-' 
and  other  wastinfc  diseases.    1 1  tea<  bes  wn 
cure  yourself  with   pure  ol've  oil,  iresb  i? 
and  sunshine.    Los  Angeles  Olive  Graver 
Ass'n.  303  Bradbarv  Bldg..  Los  Angles,  V>^ 

YOUNG  giri  wishing  to  attmd  scbopi  •>' 
otherwise  in  Washington.  D.  C.  will»«e^ 
the  best  of  care  and  chapcfunage  in  mhirati^ 
home,  located  in  the  fashionable  NortbwH 


I  advantages  of  Wi 

'  I  boa, , 

7,247.  Outlook 


disadvantages  of  a  boarding  scbooL 
ihanged.    " '*"'  ^   *     • 


RefttT 
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